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Selfridge’s New Building, Retaining 
Walls and Foundations, 221. 


Significance of the Housing Movement. 


The. By HH. J. Bs 719: 
Sir John Burnet’s Memories of Pascal. 
693. 


Sir John Soane and the Bank of Eng- 
land, 686. 

Sir T. G. Jackson on Modern Architec- 
ture, 687. 

Seaplanes, Steel Framed Shed for, 57. 

Shepton Mallet War Memorial, 544, 

Sir Charles Ruthen, Retirement of, 301. 

Sir John Soane as a Collector. By 
Arthur T, Bolton, F.S.A., 43, 81. 

Sixth Building Trades Exhibition, Pre- 
liminary Survey, 447. ; 

Size of New Houses, 97. 

Slandering a Great Industry, 105. 

Smoke Nuisance, How to Eliminate the, 
825. 
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pooi School of Art, 349; RK.I.B.A.; 
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of Architects, 568; Leicester Society of 
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Society of Architects, 627; Architects’ 
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Ulster Society of Architects, 686; Not- 


tinghtm Architectural Society, 744; 
Ulster Society of Architects, 771; 
Devon and Exeter Architectural 
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Architects; Surveyors’ Institution, 821; 
Society of Architects: Luncheon, 68, 96, 
130; Conferences at Olympia, 542-71, 
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Some Interesting Southampton Buildings, 


279. 
South Wales Federation, 165. 
‘* Specification.” 1920. 304. 


Specifications for Cement Concrete Build- 


ing, 798. 

By Sir George 
McCrae, D.S.0O., 129. 

Station Buildings at Buenos Aires, 473. 

Status of the Country Architect, The. 
By Allen Foxley, 425. 


Steelwork in the New County Hall. 
E. Lawrence Hall, 440. 


Swedish Lady’s Home in Surrey, A, 754. 


By 


“ THE IDEAL HOME,” 31. 


“The Ideal Home” from Within, by 
Crossley Davies, 273. 


Threatened City Churches: Commissioners 
on their Defence, 737. 


Timber Deal, Large, 204. 
Timber Exhibition, Empire, 822. 


Town Development and Housing News, 31, 
65, 99, 134, 168, 201, 235, 268, 332, 
361, 420. 


Town-Planning Experiences in Brazil. By 
Barry Parker, F.R.1I.B.A., 48. 


Town Planning Schemes for Greater 
Paris. By Adrian Berrington 759, 787. 


TRADE AND CRAFT— 
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gamation, A Useful Wallet; P. C. 
Burron aud Co., 31. 
Diploma of Excellence for Fiberlic; 


Notice of Removal; British China 


Trade Bureau, 102. 


The Cenotaph; London County West- 
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formative Handbook, 332. 
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der, 359. 
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458. 
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Siemens Brothers and Co., Ltd.; 
Aspinall’s Glass, 748. p 
“Decolite ’’ Fire-Resisting Flooring, 
771. 


‘Winget ’’ Stand at the Royal Show; 
Engineering Exhibits at the Crystal 
Palace; Fawcett Construction Com- 
pany, 827. 

Two Great Railway Stations of New 

York, by Ben J. Lubschez, 681. 


UNIFICATION OF THE PROFESSION, 
349. 


Unification of the Profession, The, by 
Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.1.B.A., 397. 


Unity and Architecture, by ‘* Observer,” 
ov: 


Unity and Organishtion, 3. 


VALUE OF TRADITION, THE. BY 
HAROLD DONALDSON’ EBSBERLEIN, 
57. 


Ventilation of Concrete Buildings. 
Edward L. Joseph, 816. 


M. Victor Laloux: The Man and His 


By 


Work. By H. Bartle Cox, A.R.I.B.A., 


555, 609, 639, 731, 


Village Preservation and the Architect, 
775. 


Wakefield Housing, 34. 
Wages in the Building Trade, 136. 
War Contracts, Liquidation of, 132. 


War Service Candidates for Associate- 
ship, 294. 


Waterworks’ Councils, 91. 
Waygood-Otis Re-union, 330. 


Weekly Housing Report, 34, 98. 132, 170, 
862, 415, 771, 794. 

Week’s News, The, 32, 65, 100, 133, 167, 
202, 236, 267, 300, 331, - 362, 370, 391, 
400, 421, 428, 459, 469, 512, 552, 587, 606. 
636, 666, 694, 722, 750, 778, 806. é 

Westminster Cathedral and Its Archi- 
tect, 149. 


“Who Would be a Builder?” 798. 


Why Blame the Architects? By Major 
H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., 280. 

Why Skyscrapers for London? By Cross- 
ley Davies, 139. 


Why ‘Tall Buildings are Disliked. By 
Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., 
549. 
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Gathering, 134, 


YORK REVISITED. By Major H. 


Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., 782. 
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Dia- 
gram showing air isolation, section of 
wall constructed of Aero Blocks with 
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Ampthill, Bedfordshire: 
ok Selected for the Local War Memo- 
Trial, 687. 


769. 


An Old Weather-Boarded Inn near Ches- 
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ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DRAWINGS— 


5.—Wallasey Town Hall, Cheshire. De- 
tails of End Feature, Brighton Street 

Elevation. (Briggs, Wolstenholme, and 

Bien? FF.R.1.B.A., Architects), 224, 
225. 


6.—New Works for Messrs. D. Napier 
and Sons, Ltd., Acton. Details of 
Reinforced Conerete Beams and Pile 
Caps. (Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, 
Architects), 382, 383. 


6a.—Design for Sedbergh School Memo- 
rial Cloister (J. Hubert Worthington, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Architect), 649. 


7.—Office Furniture for the London 

Offices of Messrs. Furness, Withy 
and O©o., Ltd. (L. 8S. Sullivan, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect), 679. 


8.—New Contral Offices of the Metro- 
politan Water Board, Rosebery 
Avenue, London: Ground-floor Plan 
(H. Austen Hall, F.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
tect), 734-735. 


9.—Fiireplace in Swedish Lady's House, 
‘““Malma,’’ Pyrford, Surrey (Basil 
Oliver F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 757. 


10.—Plans of Proposed New Chemical 
Laboratories for Liverpool University 
(Briggs and Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., 
Architects), 790. 


_ ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS— 


= 


_ ARCHITECTURE OF THE 


1.—Courts of Justice (Rome Scholar- 
ship Competition), by E. R. Arthur 
(Liverpool University), 249. 


2.—Courts of Justice (Rome SchoOlar- 
ship Competition), by W. Dougill 
(Liverpool University), 258, 259. 


38.—Courts of Justice (Rome Scholar- 
ship Competition), by F, O. Law- 
Tence, 281. 


4.—Houses of Parliament for a British 
Coiony. Principal Elevation. By 
F. 0. Lawrence, B.Arch, (Liverpool), 
A.R.I.B.A., 683. 


5.—Pascal’s Grand Prix Design for a 


“Bank and Hotel for a _ Rich 
Banker,” 706. 

» ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS— 
2.—Sculptured Ornament from the 


Palais Royal, 590, 591. 


3.—Italian Renaissance Mouldings, 673. 
3a.—Architecture of St. Neots, 145, 
146. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE LATE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 

2.—Nelson House, St. Aubyn Street, 
Devonport, 143. 

3.—Doorway, Loakes House, High 


Wycombe, Bucks, 396. 
4.—_Detail to Cupola to Allhallows 
Church, London Wall (Dance the 
Younger, Architect), 671. 

a Front for a Silk Merchant, 
813. 


ITALIAN 
REN AISSANCE— 


4.—Palazzo Massimo, Rome (Baldas- 


sare Peruzzi, Architect), 138. 
5.—Palazzo Canossa, Veronz (San 
Michili, Architect), 172. . 
6.—Chapel in the Church of Santa 
Maria Ara Coli, Rome, 206. 
7.—Palace of the Seminary, Todi. 


ace Entrance (Vignola, Architect), 


8.—Sarcophagus in the Vatican Museum, 


Rome, 

9.—Soflit from the Cloisters, Santa 
Croce, Fiorence (Brunelleschi, Archi- 
tect), 407. 

11.—Palazzo Pandolfini, Florence 


(Raphael, Architect), 462. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


12.—The  Bartolini-Salimbeni Palace, 
Florence (Baccio d’Agnolo, Archi- 
tect), 506. 

138.—Portico of the Palazzo Massimo, 


Rome (Balaszare Peruzzi, Architect), 
548. 

14.—Window in the Communal Palave, 
Bologna (Fieravante Fierayanti, 
Architect), 602. 

16.—Palazzo Massimo delle Colonne, 
Rome (Baldassare Peryzzi, Archi- 
tect), 632. 

16.—Cloister of S. Maria della Pace, 
Rome (Bramante, Architect), 662. 


BIRMINGHAM HOUSING COMPETI- 
TION (SELLY OAK ROAD SITE). 
FIRST PREMIATED DESIGNS (Ingall, 
Bridgwater, and Porter, Architects), 
1381. 
Building Trades Exhibition Poster, 431. 
Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia. 
Key Plan to Stands and Exhibitors, 
456. 
Building Trades Exhibition: General 
View, 481; Key Plan, 482. Stands: 
Our Own, 490; R. Kearsley and Co., 
Ltd., Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., 491; 
Kleine Patent Fire-RKesisting Flooring 


Syndicate, LtJ., Robert Johnson and 
Co., 492. Exhibits: 491, 493, 497, 499, 
500. 


Bungalow at Byfleet, Surrey (A. W. S. 
Cross, M.A., #.R.I.B.A., and K. M, B. 
Cross, B.A., Architects), 625. 


CAPITOL THEATRE, NEW YORK 
(Thomas W, Lamb, Architect). End 
of Promenade on Mezzanine Floor, 313. 
Detail of Side Wall and Ceiling; View 
of Box and Auditorium; Mezzanine and 
Balcony Floor Plans, 314. 

Captain Adam’s Hollow Steel Section 
Construction for Houses, 29. 

Carthage Road Plan, 116. 

“Cement Gun’ in Operation: House 
Before ‘‘ Cement-Gun’’ Treatment, 360. 

Chimneypiece, No. 9, Halkin Street, W. 
(Detmar Blow and _ Billerey, Archi- 
tects), 88. 

Compositions by Bouchet (XI.), 365. 

Compositions by Bouchet (XI1.), 69. 

Concealed Electric Lighting in a Church. 
236, 

Co.nice 
Rome, 

Cupola of All Saints Church, Southamp- 
ton (Willey Reveley, Architect), 279 


of the Palazzo Piccolomini, 


CURRENT AROHITECTURE— 


7.—House at San Paulo, Brazil (Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect). 161. 

8.—A Doorway in the Carolean Manner 
(Harvey and Wicks, Architects), 185. 

9.—Houses in Weston-Rhyn Garden Vil- 
lage, Salop (T. Alwyn Lloyd, Archi- 
tect; J. A. Hallam, Deputy Archi- 
tect), 195, 198. 

10.—House at San Paulo, Brazil (Barry 
Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 219. 
11.—Designs for Proposed City Offices 
(George Huobard, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 290, 291, Ground and First Floor 
Plans), 288. 

‘12.—New Works for Messrs. D. Napier 
and Sons, Ltd., Acton, London, W. 
(Wallis, Gilbert, and Partners, Archi- 
tects), 377. 

12a.—Shops near Manchester 
Wood, Architect), 433. 

13.—The Architectural Association’s 
New Library, 34 .and 385. Bedford 
Square, London (Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 471. 

14.—_New Munster and Leinster Bank, 
Cork (Arthur and H, H. Hill, Archi- 
tects), 553. 

15.—Proposed Municipal Buildings for 
Stepney (Briggs, Wolstenholme, and 
Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects), 
579. 

16.—Banking Hall, London County 
Westminster, and Parr’s’ Bank, 
Greenhills Harrow (Banister Fletcher 
and Sons, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects), 
595. 


17.—An Architect’s Study (Douglas 
Wells, M.A., F.R.I.B.A.), 607. 


18.—University College, Dublin: 
of Central Block (R. M. 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 641. 


19.—Design for Sedbergh School Memo. 
rial Cloister (J. Hubert Worthington, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Architect), 643. 


Detail 
Butler, 


(Edgar | 


20.—New Central Offices of the Metro- 
politan Water Board, Rosebery 
Avenue, London (H. Austen Hall, 
F.R.1I.B.A., Architect), 7238. 


21._New Extension of the School of 
Economics, Clare Market, London 
(Trehearne and Norman, Architects), 
729. 

22.._New Extension of the School of 
Economics, Clare Market, London: 
Ground and First-floor Plans (Tre- 
hearne and Norman, Architects), 739. 


23.—New Street Chambers, Birmingham 
(Crouch, Butler and Savage, 
FF.R.1.B.A., Architects), 767. 


24.—Proposed Chemical Laboratories, 
Liverpool’ University (Briggs and 
Thornely, Architects), 785. 


25.—Winning Design for New Bank of 
Bombay, Karachi, India (J. RK. 
Anderson, Architect), 795. 


26.—New Premises for the Bank of 
Adelaide, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. (Lionel U. Grace, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect), 811. 


27.—Plans for the Reconstruction of 
a Building in the City of London 
(L. §. Sullivan, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect), 818-819. 


Customs House, Dublin. 
coration (Gandon, Architect. 
Smith, Sculptor), 271. 


Custom House, London, 365. 


Sculptural De- 
Edward 


‘““ Daily Mail ’’ House Competition: First 
Premiated Design (C. J. Kay, Licen- 


tiate R.I.B.A., Architect), 13-14; Second 
Premiated Design (G@. Berkeley Wills, 


A.R.I.B.A., Architect), Third Premi- 
ated Design (HK. W. Armstrong, Archi- 
tect), 17. 

‘* Daily Mail’ Village: Proposed Lay- 
Out, 788. 


Daniel Asher Alexander, 801. 

Design for a University Assembly Hall 
By W. Dougill (Liverpool University), 
25% 

Detail by De la Fosse (III.), 103. 

Detail by De la Fosse (IV.), 187. 

Detail by De la Fosse (V.), 171. 

Detail by De la Fosse (VI.), 205. 

Detail by De la Fosse (VII.), 305. 

Detail by De la Fosse (VIII.), 423. 

Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 
10.—Cloisters in the Convent of St. 
Mark, Florence, 424. 

Detail by De la Fosse (IX.), 505. 

Details of ‘‘ Cradle ’’ Roof Truss Con- 
struction, 715. 

Details of American Colonial Architecture 
1.—Doorway of Old Brick House, 
Frederick Turnpike, Carroil Co., Mary- 
land, U.S.A., 190, 191. 

Details of American Colonial Architec- 
ture. 2.—Doorway to House at Hamp- 
ton, Connecticut (Measured and Drawn 
by J. Frederick Kelly), 352, 353. 

Details of American Colonial Archi- 
tecture. 3.—The Franklin Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Exterior Details (R. Clip- 
ston Sturgis, Architect), 526, 527. 

Details of Cast Concrete; ‘‘ Nautilus ’ 
Gas Fires and Terminals, 390. 

Details of Hollow Wall Tile Construc- 
tion, 91. 

Details of Metal Lath on Frame-Wall 
Construction, 262,265, 266. 

Diagram of Composition and Decompo- 
sition of Forces, 410. 

Diagram of Roman and English Roads, 
116. 

Diagram Showing 
Concrete Roof 
ham, 344. 
Diagram Showing Corner 
with Hollow Wall Ties, 


Cause of Reinforced 
Collapse at Birming- 


Construction 
86. 


Diagram Showing Method of Building 
with ‘‘Hurcan” ‘‘F” Slabs, 168. 
Durnford Street, Stonehouse, 180. 


EARLY NINETEENTH * CENTURY 


ARCHITECTURE— 
1.—The Proprietary Library, Plymouth 
(John Foulston, Architect), 240. 


.—The Proprietary Library, Plymouth 
(John Foulston, Architect. Altera- 
tions by Wightwick), 272. 


3.—House in Dean Street, Liskeard, 317. 


4.—Nos. 
(Measured and Drawn by E. B. 
man, A.R.I.B.A.), 322, 3238, 

5.—The Post Office, Queen Street, Exe- 
ter, 336. 


6.—The Old Town Hall, Bristol (William 
Harris, Architect), 509. 


818-324, Euston Road, London 
Mus- 


7—The Royal George Hotel, Rugby, 
574. 

8.—T'wo Devonshire Towers, 751. 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE— 

1.—South-west Tower of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral (Sir Christopher 
Architect), 412, 413. 


2.—The Oak Room, Metropolitan Water 
Board’s New Ottices, 727. 


“Express ” Water-heater, 422. 


Wren, 


FOUNTAINS— 
1.—Fountain of the Isoletto, Florence, 
By Giovanni Bologna, 718. 


2.—Monument to Georges Cuvier, Paris 
(Alphonse Vigoureux, Architect), 774, 


French Empire Clock, 117. 


FRENCH FACADES— 


1.—House, Rue Notre Dame _ des 
Champs, Paris (Pascal, Architect), 
401. : 

2.—Town House, 28, Boulevard Male- 
sherbes, Paris (Paul Sedille, Archi- 
tect), 559. 

3.—Town House, 10, Rue de Turin, 

= Paris (Escalier, Architect), 583. 

4—Details of Facade of 36, Boulevard 


des Invalides (Charles Mewes, 
tect), 653. 


5.—Detail from the Ecole de Médecine 
Paris (J. Gondouin, Architect), 802. 


Archi- 


FRENCH METALWORK— 


4.—Some Wrought-Iron Brackets, 147. 
5.—Architectural Accessories, 177. 
6.—Bronze Gates from the Louvre, 295. 
7.—Fanlights, 327. 

va.—Electric Washer and Wringer, 330. 


8.—Brackets and Signs, 357. 
9.—Stair Balustrades, 387. 
10.—Balcony Railings, 405. 


11.—Shop Front Decorations, 429. 
12.—Some Paris Balcony Railings, 475. 


13.—Gates to the Cour  d‘Honneur, 
Palais de Justice, Paris (Louis XVI. 
period. By Bigonnet, 484. 


13a.—Grilles, 5138. 
14.—Shop Front Design, 613. 


14a.—_Front Enerance to House at 
Hampton, Connecticut (Circa 1820), 
355. 
FURNITURE-— 
1.—A China Cabinet. Designed by J. 


Henry Sellers, 341. 


2.—Writing Desk and Dressing Chest. 
Designed by J. Henry Sellers, 345. 


3._-Wall Table for London Offices of 


Messrs. Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd. 
(L. S. Sullivan, A.R.I.B.A., ‘Archi- 
tect), 701 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN DUBLIN (R. M 
Butler, F.R.I.B.A., P.R.A.I.A., Archi- 
tect), 568. 

Grand Hall, Hotel de Ville, Roubaix (Vic- 
tor Laloux, Architect), 732. 


Grand Prix Design for a Bourse (1810), 
by Martin Pierre Gautier, 373. 


Gunecotton Factory at Colnbrook, Berks 
(H. VY. Milnes, Emerson, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect), 154, 156, 157. 

Acid Storage Tanks, 193. 
Vat House, Retort and Still House, 194. 


HANOVER PAVILION, BOULEVARD 
DES ITALIENS, PARIS (LOUIS XV. 
PERIOD), 581. 
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Hotel de Ville, Roubaix (V.. Laloux, 
promre de l'Institut, Architect), 629, 


Hotel de Ville, Roubaix: Grand Entrance 
vonsnute, (Vv. Laloux, Architect), 
639. 


Hotel de Ville, Roubaix: Grand Staircase. 
(V. Laloux, Architect), 640. 


Houghton House, Bedfordshire, as erected 
in 1616, 320. 

House at Leigh-on-Sea (A. @QG. Coffin, 
Architect). Ground Floor Plan; The 
Living-room and Staircase, 420. 


Houses on Wembley Hill Estate Visited 
by the Belgian Housing Delegates, 800. 


How to Increase the Accommodation of 
Existing Small Houses (Alan E. Munby, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 652. 


‘INDUSTRY ” (L, F. ROSLYN, R.B.S., 
SCULPTOR), 119. 

Inigo Jones, 661. 

Interior of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
London (Sir Christopher Wren, Archi- 
tect), 637. 


JAMES GANDON, M.R.1.A., F.R.S., 573. 

Jean-Louis Pascal, Membre de _ 1’Insti- 
tut de France, 689. 

John Francis Bentley, 149. 


** KOOKSJOIE”’ RANGE, 628. 


LATE MR. P. C. THICKNESSE, 


F.R.I-B.A,, 826. 


MAP SHOWING THE LONDON DEVE- 
LOPMENT SCHEME OF MR. G., A. T. 
MIDDLETON, PAST - PRESIDENT, 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 217. 


Maternity Hospital for 30 Beds, 293. 


MEASURED DRAWINGS— 


1.—Details from the Ashmolean and 
Taylorian Institute Oxford, by E. 
Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 487. 


2—Details from the Ashmolean 
Museum and Taylorian Institute, Ox- 
ford, Measured and Drawn by E. B. 
Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 517. 


8.—Details from the Ashmolean 
Muscum and Taylorian Institute, Ox- 
ford, Measured and Drawn by E, B. 
Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 585. 


Methods of Isometric and Metric Pro- 
jection, 18, 19. 
Metropolitan Water Board, Rosebery 


Avenue Entrance and Principal Com- 
mittee Room, 725. 


Minworth Housing Scheme: Some Typi- 
cal Cottage, 356. 
AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 


MODERN 
TURE— 


1.—William McKinley Memorial (Niles, 
Ohio, McKim, Mead, and White, 
Architects), 211, 213. 


2.—House at Stamford. Conn., U.S.A. 
(Aymar Embury II., Architect), 245. 

3.—Detail of Main Facade, Public 
Library, San Francisco (George W. 
Kelham, Architect), 521. 


4.—Interior from Residence of Mr. 


Charles H. Sabin, Southampton, 
Long Island (Cross and _ Cross, 
Architects), 667. 
MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE— 


1—Cottages at Bury Port Garden 
Suburb, Carmarthenshire, built for 
the Welsh Town-Planning and Hous- 
ing Trust, Ltd. (T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., Architect; J. A. 
Hallam, Deputy Architect), 253. 


2.—Fireplace and Overmantel (designed 
by J. Henry Sellers), 311. 


3.—Interior and Furniture. By J. 
Henry Sellers, 315. 
4.—Cottages ab  Bulwarks Village, 


Chepstow (H. E. Farmer, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect), 449. ; 


5.—Group of Cottages at Barry Garden 
Suburb, Glamorgan (T. Alwyn Lloyd, 


Architect; J. A. Hallam, Deputy 
Architect), 479. 

6.—House in Dublin (R. M. Butler, 
OP meets P.R.A.L.A., Architect), 


7.—Bungalow at Byfleet (A. W. 8. 
Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and K. M. 
‘B. Cross, B.A., Architects), 623. 


8.—A Group of Six Cottages (W. A. 
Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., and -H. CG. 
Wicks, Architect), 711. 


9.—‘‘ Malma,”’ Pyrford, Surrey (Basil 
Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 755. 
10.—Remodelling of Blue Hayes, Broad 
Clyst, near Exeter (Richardson and 
Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects), 783. 


11.—Design for Cottages near Godalm- 
ing (Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect), 823. 


MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE— 


2.—Westminster Cathedral (the late J. 
F. Bentley, Architect), 150, 151. 


3.—Pulpit in Church of St. Joseph, 
Newport, Co. Mayo (R. M. Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 181. 

4.—Interior of Latimer Memorial 


Church, Birmingham (W. H. Bid- 
lake, F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 215. 


5.—Liverpool Cathedral: General View 
from Hope Street (G. Gilbert Scott, 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect), 277. 
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Cornice of the Palazzo Piccolomini, Rome. 


This magnificent cornice from one of the famous fifteenth-century Italian Renaissance palaces is an object-lesson in the 
design of an important elevational feature which, in modern buildings, is frequently mis-managed. Tke consoles are correct 
in form and projection, and the various mouldings, though bold, are proportionately related to the whole facade. 


_ drafted’on such conditions. 
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Unity and Organisation 


S to which of the two entities should come 
first, Unity or Registration—there can be no 
question. Unity is a condition precedent to 

- Kegistration, and will be as well its aftermath. 

Parliament will not, cannot, make a Registration Act 
unless the Professton makes a ynited and therefore an 
irresistible demand for it: An Institute and a Society 
acting independently of each other in bringing forward 
separate Bills having the same object would present a 
spectacle even more lamentable than ludicrous, involving 
rivalry where an essential condition of success is not 
merely unanimity, but absolute unity. And the unity 
must be permanent. A casual alliance for this specific 
purpose would be difficult if not impossible, and certainly 
unsuccessful. The two organisations could not be 
brought to agree on even the preamble of a Bill 
Registration, therefore, will 
be first the effect of unity, and afterwards its cause. In 
Shelleyan phrase, it will “look before and after.” Wauth- 
out unchallengeable unity no Registration Bill has the 
_slightest chance of success, and without Registration the 
hope for a ninety-five-per-cent. solidarity must always 


. remain sterile. 


By what means pre-Registration unity is to be secured 
-1s therefore a vital question; but whether and why Regis- 
tration is desirable, and whether and why it is worth all 
the trouble and expense of obtaining it, are questions 
that, while they are of fundamental importance, are now 
res judicata, and therefore seldom discussed. Stated as 
briefly as may be, the chief object of Registration is to 
. secure recognition and standing for the competent archi- 
tect by separating him from persons whose claim to 
competency is unconfirmed officially—that is, by 
distinguishing the qualified practitioner from the quack. 
This may or may not seem a small matter in itself, but, at 
any rate, it has far-reaching implications, some of them 
substantial; others being not less valuable because it is 
possible for practical-minded persons to regard them as 
“mere matters of sentiment.” Status, which is very 
dear to the heart of the practising architect, and is largely 
a-“matter of sentiment,” is secured to the registered 
practitioner, and the distinction is not altogether devoid 
of material value also, which, however, may well be 
esteemed as the least considerable part of it. Although it 
has a duplex action, elevating the practitioner who is on 
the rosta, and depressing him who is not, its chief value is 
in educating the general public, who will generally prefer 
to-employ the “State-recognised’’. man rather than an 
outsider, and will in this way begin to understand some- 
_ thing of the value of technical education and professional 
traiming as represented ‘by the possession of a diploma. 
This changed attitude of the public will inevitably react 
on those. practitioners who have been too indolent to 
qualify systematically for proper credentials. They will 
perceive that systematic training has a combined senti- 
mental and commercial value, and that the “hall-mark” 
conferred for it is worth the winning. It is on these two 
issues that Registration will score most heavily—by its 
tonic effect on public opinion and on the “slackers” who 
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are hovering on the borders of the profession, who wil! 
realise that they must “get on or get out’. True, they 
cannot be legally and absolutely excluded from the Pro- 
fession. No such drastic proposal would stand the 
remotest chance of acceptance in Parliament. But the 
unregistered architect would be fatally side-tracked. | 

Registration. then, would secure unity of the Profession 
by rounding up the laggards, and virtually placing the 
unfit beyond the pale. But the unity whica must precede 
Registration 1s the matter to which the ‘Profession must 
first address itself with all the energv and ability it can 
command, and, above all, with all the fraternal goodwill 
of which it 1s capable, if the year of grace upon which we 
have just entered is to see it an accomplished fact. But 
while it should be one of the first resolutions of the New 
Year to work whole-heartedly towards this consumma- 
tion, and to set about the work without delay, it must be 
remembered that the success or failure of the subsequent 
operations depends on the nature, method, and extent of 
the preliminary work ; and of such work there is so much 
to be done that to hurry it unduly would be fatal. 

It is in great part a work of permeation. To secure 
unity will be no light task. There are divergencies of 
view to adjust, antagonistic elements to reconcile, mutual 
repulsions to besomehow demagnetised, and converted 
to mutual attractiveness. These processes take time, and 
cannot. be hurried with impunity. There exists no 
magician’s wand that, waved over the Institute and the 
Society, will bring those bodies into instant agreement ; 
and the task of securing unanimity within those bodies 
severally and respectively is scarcely less difficult. 

But difficulties exist to be overcome, and the obstruc- 
tions that bar the path to Registration and amalgamation 
are ‘by no means insuperable. What is the clue to the 
maze? Propagandist work—one might almost say mis- 
sionary work, clear and persistent preaching of the gospel 
of unity, a going out into the h'ghways and byways to 
“compel them to come in”—the compulsion being, of 
course, wholly reasonable. Wholesale conversions will 
follow hard upon a well-conceived and vigorously prose- 
cuted campaign, conducted partly through the medium 
of the professional Press, and partly by means of the 
living voice. Since to be indefinite is to be futile, let us 
here be very explicit. By “the living voice” we mean 
more than conversations in committee and debates at 
special meetings. _We mean nothing more nor less than 
the appointment of a picked man to devote himself heart 
and soul to the interests of the Profession. He must be 
an exceptional man, uncommonly sagacious, and of 
magnetic personality. His chief mission would be to pull 
the Profession together, to find out its weaknesses and 
suggest the remedy for them, to indicate also wherein 
resides its latent energy, and to show how best it 
can be developed. He would traverse the country, inter- 
viewing, talking, listening, explaining and_ having 
matters explained to him, showing how existing organisa- 
tions could be improved, and arranging for the formation 
of new societies where none yet exist. By doing all that 
knowledge, sagacity, and geniality could suggest, he 
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would in six months remove more misunderstanding, and 
do more to promote fraternal unity than could come to 
pass without him in as many years; and he would double 
or treble the membership of the organisation he repre- 
sented. 

This is not merely an airy theoretical suggestion. 
The thing has been done in many directions, and 
the results have always proved the immense value of a 
forceful personality. Which of the two great organisa- 
tions will first have the courage and the wisdom to employ 
a strong organiser will in a very short time be in a 
dominant position, and the absorption of the other will be 
the inevitable consequence. If both adopt the idea simul- 
taneously, that will be yet another instance of the 


deplorable overlapping and waste of effort of which we 
all desire to be rid as quickly as possible, the main 
difficulty being to find a way out of the maze of conflict- 
ing interests, Opinions, and prejudices. Sooner or later, 
amalgamation 1s certain to be effected, and as long as the 
inevitable consummation is postponed, deplorable waste 
of energy goes on, and Registration is deferred. On 
amalgamation, however, we print this week a striking 
communication that goes so thoroughly into most of the 
pros and cons that, for the moment, there is no need to 
add anything on that head except our strong hope that 
the year 1920 will in this and in most other respects make 
the unity of the Profession something more than a mere 
aspiration. 


Notes and 


Reorganisation of Scottish Architectural 
Societies 


T was announced last Friday that the reorganisa- 
tion of architectural societies had been com- 
pleted. Formerly each of the chief towns 
had its own independent organisation, but 

these various ,societies have now united to form 
the Institute of Scottish Architects, with an appropriate 
constitution and by-laws. Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inverness are to form each a 
“chapter ’’—a rather happy term that was adopted some 
years ago when American societies were similarly linked 
tz, Whether or not the term is derived from the expres- 
sion “ Dean and Chapter,” it is fortunate in its adaptation 
to acts of union similar to that which the Scottish archi- 
tects have accomplished, and the R.I.B.A., to whom the 
Scottish Association is now affiliated, will no doubt con- 
sider very carefully whether they cannot find an equally 
appropriate use for the word. The inoffensiveness of 
the expression, its comparative and attractive novelty in 
this application, its highly respectable origin, and_ its 
just-sufficient warrant in precedent, may make it an 
acceptable medium for that unity of the Profession which 
is to be, we all trust, a dominant note of the New Year. 
This 1s exactly the sort of thing that, where a feather’s 
weight would sway a delicate balance, might sway the 
issue. Moreover, the word hints symbolically at union; 
for, to the modern mind, a chapter suggests a book in 
which the several chapters, though they may not be in 
complete agreement one with another, are firmly bound 
together. When the English reorganisation comes, as 
come it must, the word “chapter” shall do good service. 
But whether or not Scottish and American precedent is 
followed in this solitary but significant detail, the effort 
for unity which has led to its adoption will powerfully 
assist the similar movement in England. And after the 
various national organisations have been marshalled into 
due order, they will find but little difficulty in forming 
an International League of Architecture, which would 
be an appropriate chapter in the League of Nations. 


The Secret of Greek Art 


Mr. Jay Hambidge’s lectures on his theory of sym- 
metry and the principles of Greek design have secured 
a much larger audience than that to which they were 
delivered at meetings of the Hellenic Society held at 
Burlington House. They have attracted much atten- 
tion in the newspapers, one result of this publicity 
being that Mr. Hambidge has thought necessary to 
repudiate the claim implied in the newspaper caption, 
“The Secret of Greek Art Revealed”? He has 
advanced no such claim. Mr. Hambidge is an American 
scholar who, having, during many years of patient 
study elaborated a theory of art, and having during 
two’ years expounded it to the Universities of Yale and 
Harvard, and unfolded it to classes of artists and 


Comments 


designers in New York City, and Boston, has now 
brought it to Europe, where it seems to be likely to 
suffer more from the over-zealous convert than from the 
sceptical opponent. To the principle of art he believes 
himself to have discovered Mr. Hambidge gives the 
name Dynamic Symmetry, contrasting it with the 
accepted theory, which he calls Static Symmetry. To 
explain this theory in a few sentences is impossible, but 
some idea of it is conveyed in the statements that 
Dynamic Symmetry is claimed as the fundamental 
principle underlying not only Egyptian and Greek art, 
but also the natural structure of the human figure, and 
of the growing plant; that instead of the linear rela- 
tions which mark the static system—namely that, as 
Vitruvius would have it, taking the human head as a 
standard, all the other proportions of the human body 
are relative to 1t—Mr. EPRICE would substitute two 
rectangles, each of which has its end to its length in 
the relation of one to the square root of five. 


The Root-five Rectangle and Another 


For the sake of brevity Mr. Hambidge speaks of this 
mode of proportioning as “the root-five rectangle ”’ 
system. He finds that the interrelation of parts in the 
Parthenon are governed by this principle. Further, Mr. 
Hambidge introduces us to “the rectangle of the 
whirling squares,” the end of which “bears to its length 
the ratio of the longer part of a line divided in extreme 
and mean ratio to the whole line so divided—that is to 
say, the end of the rectangle is to its length as 1 is to 
1618. Critics were swift to point out that although these 
proportions can be found in the Parthenon, it does not 
follow that they were the result of calculation or exact 
measurement—they are more likely to be the result of an 
intuitive sense of proportion. That Mr. Hambidge does 
not find his rectangles outside Egyptian and Greek art 
does not prove that these were geometers and the others 
were not. It shows nothing more explicit than that the 
sense of proportion varies in different races; the coinci- 
dence between the, Egyptians and the Greeks being a 
result of intimacy, and of the quickness of the Greeks to 
perceive and imitate what was beautiful. Ascertainment 
beyond doubt that the Greeks secured their beautiful 
proportions in architecture and sculpture with rule and. 
compass rather than through the innate art sense with 
which they are commonly credited would come upon us 
as a rude shock; and if Mr. Hambidge succeeds in 
proving his theories, he may expect to receive in full 
measure the same kind of reward that has been lavished 
on Professor Goodyear’s theories with respect to entasis 
and similar devices—namely, an avalanche of ridicule 
and abuse. So far from joining in such persecution, we 
honour both gentlemen for their patience and ingenuity, 
however strongly we may disagree with their conclusions. 


For we must confess our belief that the secret of Greek 


art is more subtle and elusive than to yield to the 


-geometer’s cunning. To set.a trap to catch a sunbeam 


would be a less hopeless endeavour. 
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“The Perfect Citizen” 


In a letter to “The Times” of December 29, Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo urges the importance of promoting civic 
action and the civic pride which is an incentive to action. 
He asks, “ Why is there-no voice in the Press discussing 
architecture as a developing structural art, mainly con- 
cerned with the building and improvement of cities, and 
the provision of the structures needed in civilisation ?”’ 
The answer is, Mr. Ricardo supposes, that there is no 
public demand for such discussions, “the citizen having 
yet to learn the full tale of his duties,” and the contention 
is that the lay Press should help to educate him to a sense 
of his duties. Universities, schools, and the pulpit are 
also exhorted to take their share in producing “the com- 
pleat citizen,” by constantly reminding him of his duties 
and privileges, and thereby awakening in him larger con- 
ceptions and nobler ideals, but the suggestion that most 
appeals to us is that referring to the lay Press. To us it 
has always been a source of regret and astonishment that, 
with a very few honourable exceptions, the lay Press 
seems to regard architecture as a totally negligible 
subject. This neglect we believe to be a great mistake 
from every point of view. Taking even the lowest con- 
ception of the functions of a newspaper—that its aim 
must be to amuse its readers, and never to instruct them, 
we are confident that the subject of architecture, 
judiciously treated, would be infinitely more interesting 
to the average reader than much of the stuff that, being 
supposed to meet the general demand for light recreative 
reading. appears ad nauseum in the newspapers. Mr. 
Halsev Ricardo’s letter therefore finds us in responsive 
vein, and, as an earnest of our sympathy, we are resolved 
upon extending our free list for the benefit of the lay 
Press. This Journal is already sent regularly every week 
to a large number of periodicals in London, in the pro- 
vinees, and abroad ; but, asa practical effort in furtherance 
of the appeal in Mr. Ricardo’s admirable letter, we invite 
our readers to send us names of periodicals in which they 
are interested, the editors of which would be likely to 
welcome the guidance of a well-informed architectural 
Journal. 


Memorials in Churches 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s appeal that the pulpit, no less 
than the periodical, shall help to foster harmoniously 
developed citizenship by less severe neglect of the civic 

arts, particularly architecture, has apparently stirred the 
Bishop of Chelmsford to immediate compliance. If, 
however, the bishop did not see Mr. Ricardo’s ietter— 
and many hard-worked bishops have not time to do 
more than skim the newspapers—but spoke indepen- 
dently of it, so much the better—his testimony is the 
more valuable. He complains that incumbents and 
‘churchwardens, “ with absolutely no knowledge of archi- 
tecture, put up unsuitable war memorials in churches.” 
Going about Essex he “found that people had over and 
over again spoilt the architecture of a church, taking 
away something it was impossible to replace, and putting 
up in its stead something that was not fitting.’’ Coming 
from a bishop, this protest comes with peculiar force, and 
we trust that, seeing it through the agency of the Press, 
‘clergymen and churchwardens far beyond the confines of 
Essex will give heed to it. For the bishop has by no 
‘means overstated the case. 


The Perils of Environment 


In times of peace our churches are badly disfigured by 
unsuitable memorials, conceived, executed, and set up 
in guileless innocence of any necessity to consult any 
architect at any stage of the proceedings. What, then, 
could be expected in the flood-tide of war-memorials ? 
Even a bishop is bound to take notice, sooner or later, 
of atrocities for which there is no excuse but the blind- 
ness of an emotional occasion. It is not always—indeed, 


it is not often—the memorial itself that is at fault. A 
perfect gem of art, incongruously set, will thereby lose 
its own charm, and disfigure what it was intended to 
adorn; and there are a dozen ways in which it can be in 
conflict with its environment. ‘There is really no need 
to make the hideous mistakes of which the Bishop of 
Chelmsford complains. In évery case the advice of a 
competent architect, or of the Royal Academy Commit- 
tee, should be sought, to secure avoidance of the two- 
fold ill-effect of misusing the memorial, and disfiguring 
the church. 


The Labour-saving House Again 


It 1s the peculiar advantage of a newspaper house- 
designing competition that the design must play up to 
the specific purpose of the competition, and 1s not con- 
trolled by the fads, fancies, and caprices of a private 
owner, who is possibly careless of every principle but that 
of pleasing himself or herself, or who, more simply still, 
is solely governed by the desire that the planning shall be 
exactly like that in which some fortunate friend is infec- 
tiously proud. A case in point is the “Daily Mail” 
labour-saving house competition, the awards in which 
were announced last week. Here the competitors had 
for their main obligation not the pleasing of private 
whims, nor even the saving of expense in building, but 
the production of plans devised economically in the sense 
that, while the immediate cost might seem rather exces- 
sive, a substantial return on the outlay would be assured 
in comfort and convenience, if not always in hard cash; 
the cash consideration obviously coming in, however, by 
the superior house having the superior letting and selling 
value. 


South London Development 


Slowly but surely the Surrey side of the Thames 1s 
being redeemed from squalor. A hint at further develop- 
ments was conveyed by the chairman of the Higher Edu- 
cation Sub-Committee of the London Council last 
Thursday, in his reply to a deputation from the Techni- 
cal Council of the Printing and Kindred Trades, who 
asked for a building on a central site comprising at least 
50,000 ft. of floor-space, as a school for technical educa- 
tion for the printing trades. The demand, in itself 
significant of the trend of the times, and as an indica- 
tion of a class of building for which there is a neces- 
sity rivalling that for dwellings, derives yet higher 
importance from the tenour of the official reply to it. The 
chairman, assuring the deputation that his committee 
were entirely in agreement with its aspiration for a print- 
ing-trades school, but were confronted with ‘serious 
financial difficulties. added that the problem would be 
considerably simplified if there were agreement to the 
erection of a central school on the south side of the river. 


New Volume of ‘‘ The Architectural 
Review ” 


The first number of the new volume of “ The Archi- 
tectural Review’’ is, as usual, rich in architectural 
interest, and, in addition has opened an important 
section dealing with furniture and decoration. This, 
like the rest of the magazine, is splendidly illustrated, 
the examples shown being chosen to accompany a 
masterly sketch of the origin and progress of the 
beautification of interiors. “ The Charm of a Country 
Town”? is a finely illustrated account of the architec- 
tural features of Spalding, Lincolnshire; Mr. Godfrey 
has a copiously illustrated article on Modern Memo- 
rials; “ Current Architecture ’’ includes a series of views 
of “Eyford Park”, (Mr.. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.BvA., 
architect); and Mr. Paul Waterhouse contributes a _mas- 
terly appreciation of W. Walcot’s collected drawings. 
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Architectural Causerie 


7 HAT happened, or what might have hap- 
pened, to London after the Great Fire 1s 
a familiar enough theme for an essay; but 
Mr. Sydney Perks, in his paper at the 
R.I.B.A., treated it with unusual force and freshness. A 
well-worn subject was invested with new interest when, 
after referring, as the custom is, to the difficulties and 
the opposition encountered by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
by others who were of Wren’s way of thinking, Mr. 
Perks showed that many features of the period of recon- 
struction have been since destroyed, often without due 
regard to taste or expediency. The theme fascinates. 
Let me develop it a little. 
* * 
Of the works that came into being in the time of 
Charles the First the number is relatively few. Of those 
dating from the years of the Restoration and the days of 
Queen Anne the number is naturally larger; while the 
wealth of the tradition evolved during the sway of the 
Georges retains its original impress, and forms by no 
means the least pleasing background to the conventional 
scenery of to-day. For more than two hundred years 
alterations and improvements have worked a. change 
upon the original school of thought. Furst the sasheu 
windows with heavy bars gave place to others of more 
slender character. ‘Then it became the fashion to plaster 
and disguise the brickwork of an earlier age. Wooden 
cornices replete with shaped modillion, and sometimes 
enriched with carved acanthus, next suffered the 
indignity of clearance; but the worst iconoclast had not 
the courage to attack the enriched doorway ; hence it 1s 
that London has much treasure after this kind. 
* * * 


3 * 


As London developed within itself, irrespective of the 
growth of the suburbs, the tide of fashion flowed steadily 
to the West End. Many fine old houses, formerly the 
town mansions of statesmen and merchant princes, were 
consequently converted into offices, and in some 
instances the basement storeys became shops. Such 
changes as these were inevitable; and if Tallis 1s read 
aright we have no cause of quarrel with the taste in shop 
design at the period of these conversions. The bad time 
came. with the insane use of plate glass and the evil 
practice of inserting, instead of applying—architects will 
appreciate this distinction—a shop window to the origial 
background. With the development of the modern sop 
front the regard for goodly carving declined. 


% Td *% * 


During the régime of the Tudors, every Engii3nnan 
of sense valued the productions of the carver’s art. Even 
the skill of Torregiano did not abash local talent, and 
many years elapsed before native craftsmen busied them- 
selves with foreign notions. We are told that at the 
time of Henry the Fighth’s quarrel with the Pope carving 
in England was applied to almost every useful article. 
The men called in to carve the poop of the good ship 
Great Harry had probably served their apprenticeship 
embellishing spinning-wheels, the hilts of daggers, and 
articles of furniture. From the time of Elizabeth to the 
end of the reign of Scotch James no opportunity to spend 
money on ornament was neglected. It is possible that 
the elaborate ornament on Sir Paul Pindar’s house was 
the work of a carver skilled in ship work. Consider also 
the familiar enrichments of Sizergh Castle, the Job room 
at Bradninch Manor, and the interiors at Knole Park, in 
Kent, Hatfield House, and of Burghley by Stamford. It 
is very evident that in the height of Jacobean extrava- 
gance everything of wood that could be enriched was 
carved. The pillory and the stocks were carved. and sc 
were the ducking stools! New ideas, however, were 
about to be imported, for Inigo Jones and Nicholas 
Stowe, great travellers both, were bent on reform. 


How Grinling Gibbons obtained his recognition as am 
artist is best described by John Evelyn: “18th January, 
1671.—This day I first acquainted His Majesty with that 
incomparable young man Gibbon, whom I had lately met 
within an obscure place by mere accident, as I was walk- 
ing near a poor solitary thatched house, 1n a field in our 
parish, near Sayes Court. I found him shut in, but, 
looking in at the window I perceived him carving that 
large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, a copy of which 
I had myself brought from Venice, where. the orginal 
painting remains. I asked if I might enter. He opened 
the door civilly to me, and I saw him about such a work 
as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, and studious 
exactness I never had before seen in all my travels. I 
questioned him why he worked in such an obscure and 
lonesome place; he told me it was that he might apply 
himself to his profession without interruption, and won- 
dered not a little how I found him out. Il asked if he was 
unwilling to be made known to some great man, for that 
I believed it might turn to his profit ; he answered, he was 
yet but a beginner, but would not be sorry to sell od that 
piece. On demanding the price he said £100. In good 
earnest the very frame was worth the money, there being 
nothing in nature so tender and delicate as the flowers 
and festoons about it, and yet the work was very strong ; 
in the piece was more than one hundred figures of men. 
etc. I found he was likewise musical, and very civil, 
sober, and discreet in his discourse. There was also an 
old woman in the house, so, desiring leave to visit him 
sometimes, I went away.” W2:thin a month Evelyn had 
acquainted the King with his discovery, and had men- 
tioned the artist to Dr. Christopher Wren and Mr. Pepys, 
Clerk of the Acts, “two extraordinary, ingenious, and 
knowing: persons.” 

* xe ae * 


How elaborately carved are the door-heads that are 
typical of the reign of Queen Anne, such as those in 
John Street, in Bedford Row, and in the canopy pents at 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. From the year 
1670, when the reorganisation of the Navy was under- 
taken, ships’ carving was thought to represent the best 
work of its class. Early in the eighteenth century 
elaborate carving for ships fell out of favour, and conse- 
quently a number of ships’ carvers were set free to work 
on buildings. At the beginning of George the Third’s | 
reign the number of ships’ carvers near London totalled 
three hundred. Seventy years later not more than | 
fourteen remained, including the master carvers: H.. 
White, of King’s Stairs, Rotherhithe; Greyfoot; and 
Overton and Pageant, both of Rotherhithe. 

* *% * * 


In the past not only was it customary to employ | 
talented artists to enrich prominent features of buildings; 
such men were also called upon to design carriages and 
sedian chairs. Queen Anne possessed a State carriage 
richly carved, although some critics opined that the 
ornaments were too heavy. The panels of this coach 
were painted by Sir James Thornhill: The first and) 
second of the Georges both enjoyed the restful ease of | 
this leather-slung coach, as did George the Third when 
he first ascended the throne. It was not long, however, 
before a design for a new coach was prepared by Sir 
William Chambers, who recommended that the work of | 
building the carriage should be supervised by Joseph | 
Walton and Pugello. It is said that a great part of the 
carving of this coach was carried out by a little man| 
named Nicholas Collett, dubbed a “Garrick of a carver.” 
Cipriani painted the panels of the coach, and received 
£800 for his work, and no doubt stood in the crowd in 
the fog on November 15, 1762, to see the coach make 
its first appearance in public with the King inside. | 

AERO. 
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The Skefko Ball-bearing Factory, Luton: Detail of Principal Entrance. 
Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Sir Brumwell Thomas in his Skefko Factory has established a new architectural standard in the design of industrial premises, proving 
that strictly utilitarian buildings may yet be architecturally attractive. The principal entrance, with) its circular hall and symmetrical 
staircase, is well shown in the above drawing. The detail! of the exterior is based upon that of the Erechtheum. 
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the Future 


By ‘“ OBSERVER ” 


HE New Year is eminently a time not only for 
making new resolutions and scrapping old ones, 
but, further, for endeavouring to suggest new 
ideas which may lead to the adoption of some 

constructive policy for the settlement of certain questions 
affecting the future of architecture. 

No attempt shall here be made to forecast what the 
long-delayed report of the R.1.B.A. Committee on the 
future of architecture will reveal, if and when it is pub- 
lished. It is safe to infer, however, that the problem 
can hardly have been the subject of prolonged inquiry 
without touching more or less deeply on the question of 
professional unity and the future relations of the R.I.B.A. 
and The Society of Architects. 

The somewhat cryptic utterance of the R.I.B.A. 
Council shortly after the election of its President, Mr. 
John W. Simpson, that no effort would be spared to 
bring about unity in the profession, or words to that 
effect, seems to foreshadow a “certain liveliness ”’ in the 
direction of a further effort towards unity by bringing 
these two bodies into closer relationship. Some people 
are even bold enough to see in the recent suspension of 
the R.I.B.A. “blackballing by-law” another indication 
that the decks are being cleared for action very shortly. 
All this is pure speculation, and what we have to do is to 
deal with the present situation as revealed by the exist- 
ence of the two architectural bodies, each representative 
of a section of the profession differing somewhat in its 
lines of thought from the other on certain questions, such 
as Registration. 

The first serious attempt at unity between these two 
bodies was made in 1911, when, after lengthy negotia- 
tions, a bargain was struck between the Councils of the 
R.I.B.A. and of the Society for the absorption of the 
Society into the R.I.B.A. conditionaily on the Institute’s 
giving a pledge that it would pursue and conduct a Regis- 
tration Bill until it became an Act, the general principles 
of such Bill having previously been agreed between the 
parties. The general body of members of the Society 
honoured their Council’s pledge, and were on the eve of 
ratifying it when the R.I.B.A. Council found that their 
charter would not admit of the bargain. 

The next step was a proposal by the Institute’s Council 
to obtain the necessary powers under their charter to 
enable them to carry the matter further ; but the proposed 
line of action did not commend itself to the Society, and 
in. all probability there would have been some contention 
over it had not the war broken out, and the general body 
of members of the Institute tied the hands of their 
Council by insisting that they should not consider con- 
tentious questions during the war. In the intervening 
years the Society has increased in membership and in 
influence, and has largely extended its activities in 
various directions. The two bodies are running on 
parallel lines with exactly the same general aims in view, 
and are overlapping each other in the methods adopted. 
Both are examining bodies and keen supporters of archi- 
tectural education, each of them publishes a Journal and 
other literature, each is engaged in upholding the honour 
and well-being of architecture and architects, and each, 
by taking independent action in these and other matters, 
advertises the fact to the public that there are two archi- 
tectural ‘bodies, each fulfilling similar functions, and 
thereby spending a great deal of time, energy, and 
money in doing separately what might with greater 
advantage be done conjointly. 

Whether it is best for the future of architecture and 
architects that there should continue to be two distinct 
architectural bodies, and, if not, whether they should be 
linked up or amalgamated, are questions on which pro- 
fessional opinion is still divided. There are those who 


hold strongly that the Society serves a more useful 
purpose as a separate entity, and that if the Institute 
swallows the Society the former will become gorged and 
relapse into.a state of coma. Others favour a scheme of 
federation, which would preserve the autonomy of each 
body, as indicated in a proposal put forward by the 
Society for utilising the machinery of the Architects’ War 
Committee for such a purpose; and it is interesting to 
note that the latest proposals for a solution of the Irish 
Home Rule question are on these lines, viz., to establish 
two legislatures in Ireland, with a Council as a connect- 
ing link. There are others within both institutions 
who are.“ whole-hoggers” for amalgamation, while a 
considerable number are in favour of having two separate 
bodies. In connection with this a suggestion has been 
made that the Institute should deal with the art of archi- 
tecture and the Society with the professional or business 
side. 

If the ideal to be aimed at is one powerful organisa- 
tion, representative of and controlling the whole profes- 
sion, and either possessing statutory powers or leading 
up to a Registration Act, it involves inevitably the amal- 
gamat:on of the Institute and the Society. In such a 
case the Institute would benefit materially by a large 
increase in its membership, and therefore in revenue, and 
by being placed in a position to speak on behalf, at any 
rate, of the greater part of the profession; and before 
very long it would represent the whole, and be able to do 
public service on a vastly extended scale. 

To the Society amalgamation means extinction and 
the close of a long and active career of usefulness, and 
that at a moment when its activities and influence are in 
the ascendant, and while the prospects of future success, 
both for itself as a body and for the accomplishment of 
its objects, are rich in promise. It may well be that the 
Society will hesitate to give up its independence unless it 
is absolutely assured that by doing so its objects will be 
attained more quickly and more fully than by any other 
means. Indeed, the Society would be betraying its trust 
if it acted otherwise. 

As a matter of detail, one of the snags which would 
have materially held up the original proposal for amalga- 
mation, if proceeded with, was the difficulty of allocating 
the members of a “single-class” Society to the various 
grades of membership within the Institute without 
offending the susceptibilities of one party and the expec- 
tations of the other, and this is a point which will require 
careful handling in any future amalgamation scheme. 

If amalgamation is not the ideal, or if it cannot be 
attained at once, the next best thing might be a closer 
linking up of the governing bodies of the two institutions 
by joint committees and a joint ‘Council on matters of 
general interest, so that the influence and weight of the 
two bodies as separate entities may be brought to bear 
conjointly on matters of general professional interest. 
Under such an arrangement much of the routine work. 
such as examinations, professional documents, etc., 
might very easily be standardised. Failing closer union 
at the moment, this might be a stepping-stone to some 
wider scheme of federation in the future. 

Assuming that neither amalgamation nor federation is 
possible, what is going to happen? One thing is certain, 
The Society of Architects, now on the threshold of further 
developments and activities, will continue to attract more 
and more into its membership those architects. including, 
no doubt, members of the Institute, who like to be 
identified with an active and progressive professional 
body which lays itself out to protect their professional 
interests and to make the public more familiar with their 
functions and place in the scheme of National Service. 

It is obviously not without some good reason that the 


D 


10 


Society is receiving these accessions of strength and if the 
R.L.B.A. Council is in earnest in its endeavours to find 
some solution to the problem either through its charter or 
in some other way it will do well to profit by the 
experience of the past, and not only consult the Society 
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in the early stages of any proposals, but also take steps if 
possible to restore confidence in the general body of its 
own members, so that any provisionally agreed scheme 
placed before them may not share the fate of the abortive 
negotiations of IQII. 


The Public Appreciation of Architecture 


HAT architecture is no more appreciated in the 
United States by the general public than it 1s 
in this country 1s apparent from an editorial 


article that appears in our Trans-Atlantic con- 


temporary, “The Architectural Forum.”’ At the last 
convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in April of last ear the remark was made 
by a speaker that no larger or more important 
task awaited the efforts of the Institute than the 
matter of public education in the appreciation of the 
fine arts, and architecture in particular. The resolution 
that occasioned the remark recommended closé co-opera- 
tion of the Institute’s Committee on Education with the 
Association of American Colleges, and a very interesting 
discussion centered about it. It was pointed out that 
American universities had one serious shortcoming from 
a cultural aspect in that they did not at any point recog- 
nise the fine arts, or that the existence and appreciation 
of the fine arts connotes the highest state of civilisation. 
As a natura! consequence, in later years when their 
graduates take an influential part in affairs of public 
interest, they are able to bring to their duties no real 
conception or appreciation of the artist’s work. 

We are daily reminded, says our contemporary, of the 
existence of this barrier to the progress of architecture. 
There is instinctively an appeal to almost every human 
in an imposing and handsome building—he may stop to 
admire it, but very few have any appreciation of the fact 
that it required some artist to design it. The man is a 
hundred times more likely to visualise the work of the 
contractor who erected it, and mentally give him credit 
for a piece of work well done, than to think of the greater 
work of the designer. Why is this so? Because we can 
only appreciate those things about which we have some 
knowledge. The man in the street has seen the founda- 
tions put in place, he has watched the steel framework 
riveted together, he has observed the building take 
definite shape through the work of the stonemason. 
These things he knows; and knowing them, not from a 
technical standpoint, but only, in a general sense, he 
appreciates them. On the other hand, he may not even 
number among his acquaintances an architect, to say 
nothing of having any familiarity with an architect’s office 
where he might observe the talent and industry expended 
in the preparation of drawings for the buildings he sees 
all around him. Furthermore, he never will know the 
function of the architect or be able to appreciate the art 
of architecture until architects realise that they owe an 
important duty to their profession, and a bigger one to 
civilisation, in taking definite steps to bring to the public 
some knowledge of their art. 

In the exercises attending the dedication of the 
memorial to John Merven Carrére, Mr. Joseph H. Freed- 
lander stated that, with the exception of the monument 
to Richard M. Hunt in New York, this is the only 
memorial to an architect ever erected in the United 
States. Could more convincing evidence be asked of the 
lack of public appreciation of architecture and of the men 
who have brought it to the present high state of develop- 
ment in America? No other profession has made greater 
progress in the last half-century, nor is the work of any 
other more intimately under observation, yet apprecia- 
tion of architecture is practically limited to its own 
followers. 

But what a group of illustrious names does the archi- 
tectural profession revere!—Richardson, Burnham, 
Hunt, McKim, Carrére, Day, and many others. What 


does the greatness of American cities not owe these men ? 
Yet their names are known to but few outside the pro- 
fession. Is not the work they have done in providing us 


with the inspiration to achieve better civic development, — 


and more wholesome and beautiful surroundings for all 
citizens, of sufficient value to rank with the work of 
leaders in the fields of medicine, law, and the church? It 
is an indication of the lack of breadth in our cultural 
training that the work these men accomplished remains as 
a sealed book, and the memory of their names confined 
to their confreres when the world would be eager to 
share in giving them honour if their worth were known. 

_ The whole effect. of the true architect’s work is 
influencing the public unconsciously to require better 
buildings and surroundings for their daily lives. The 
practice of architecture is one of the most constructive 
callings in the world, and there is in it elements that 
would strike a responsive chord in the public mind. The 
art of architecture, the high ideals that govern its practice, 
its essentialness to the full cultural development of a- 
nation, must be made known to the public. It is, as the 
speaker at the convention remarked, the biggest task 
before the Institute. The people are entitled to share in 
the knowledge of architecture with the profession, and it 
is the unescapable duty of architects through the 
Institute, their representative body, to co-operate with all 
educational agencies to the end that a spirit of apprecia- 


tion for the fine arts may be fostered, thereby assuring to | 


future generations a greater opportunity to enjoy the 
things of the spirit, and to the leaders in the greatest of 


all arts a larger measure of public recognition than is 


represented by two monuments commemorating so 
important a public work in the U.S.A. as the architec- 
tural activities of over half a century. 

From the foregoing article it will be seen that the 


position with regard to the public appreciation of 
architecture in the United States is very similar to that 


in our own country. Here, surely, is propaganda work 
for the R.I.B.A., for no other institution is better quali- 


fied to enlighten the public on the relationship of archi- 


tecture to communal life. 


Current Prices of Materials ~ 
In this issue (see pages 33 and 34) the first of a new 


volume, we revive and present in a new and improved — 


form an old feature of the Journal—namely, Current 
Prices of Materials. 
the keynote of all prices, variations being of almost 
daily occurrence, it is a great advantage to the esti- 
mator to have conveniently at hand a reliable list of 


prices for quick costing, and it is to this end that our new | 


table has been prepared. The prices are taken out by 
an expert, who 1s, dealing with the pricing of huge con- 
tracts every day, and who, consequently, is in constant 
touch with the fluctuations of the market. The prices 
will be revised regularly week by week, and readers 
may be assured that the information given is the very 
latest available and, so far as it is humanly possible to 
make it, accurate. The value of the table is increased 
by the inclusion of the current labour rates, so that by 
consulting this one list it is possible to obtain a rough 
estimate of cost for a complete contract. The ist does 
not pretend to be perfect in every particular, and we 
shall welcome any suggestions that readers may be able 


) 


to offer for its improvement. : 


ABO 


In these days, when instability is _ 


Frank T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


New Block of Residential Flats, 40, Park Lane, London. 
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SCALE 


It contains twenty-eight sets of flats and includes, at the south end, 


This building is at the north end of Park Lane, facing the Marble Arch. 


a maisonnette on the upper and lower ground floors. 


A general dining-room is provided in the lower part of the building for the use of tenants, 


Plans were given in our last issue. 


and on the Oxford Street frontage there are three shops. 
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The Labour-Saving House 


awards in connection with the Ideal 
Labour-Saving 


T HE assessors have made the following 


Home _ Architects 


Competition, organised by the “ Daily 
Biail >) Pirst prize, £250, Mr. C. J. Kay, 
L.R.I.B.A., Bank Chambers, Horsham ; 
second prize, £100, Mr. G. Berkeley 
Wills, A.R.I.B.A., 7, Stone Buildings, 


imeem e inn, VW.C.; third prize, £50, 
Mr. E. W. Armstrong, c.o. Architectural 
Association, 35, Bedtord Square, W.C. 
The object of the competition, the pre- 
miated designs of which are illustrated, 
was to obtain a house which, although it 
might cost more to build in the first 
instance, would be more economical to 
run than the average home designed with- 
out due regard to labour-saving. In the 
opinion of the assessors the house which 
secured the first prize can be run with one 
servant with occasional help. A house 
providing the same accommodation built 
in the conventional way would require 
two, three, or four servants, according to 
whether it was planned as a two-storey 
house, a three-storey house, or a basement 
and three-storey house. 

In judging, the merits and demerits of 
each plan were weighed and balanced to 
discover how they responded on four 
general points which were the basis on 
which the assessors formed their final 
decisions. These points were: 1. Conve- 
nience of the plan itself from the labour- 
Saving point of view. 2. The merit of 
individual labour-saving suggestions in- 
corporated in the house. 3. The economy 
with which the idea was carried out. 4. 
The architectural appearance of the 


FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN: GARDEN FRONT. 


exterior. ‘The first two items were very 
heavily weighted as against the second 
two, it being contended, first of all, that 
capital outlay which reduces cost of up- 
keep is true economy. The _ assessors 
were: Mr: R. W. James, M.I.M.E., 
A.M.I.C.E., London, chairman; Mrs. G. 
S. Guy, Balvaird, Cheam, Surrey; Miss 
Clementina Black, Barnes; Mr. Cour- 
tenay M. Crickmer, F.R.I.B.A., London. 

The winner of the first prize has endea- 
voured to evolve a scheme which shall 
tend to reduce effort and labour without 
creating prejudice by making aggressively 
apparent the necessary drastic departures 
from ruling conventions. In this he has 
succeeded to the following extent, accord- 
ing to the assessors—there is no dusting 
of innumerable balusters; the back door 
does not have to be answered every time 
a tradesman calls to receive orders or to 
deliver goods; the cleaning of fireplaces 
is not necessary, nor do fuel and ashes 
have to be carried up and down stairs ; the 
sweeping of carpets on stairs and passages 
is done away with. In view of the propor- 
tionately heavy cost of fitments and acces- 
sories he has kept down cost of actual 
building to a minimum. All angles are 
rounded, and mouldings practically 
eliminated. Surfaces of walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, doors, and windows can be readily 
and easily cleaned without damage to the 
decoration. Bright metal fittings are done 
away with, and heating, cooking, and 
washing appliances are enamelled. The 
floors are damp-proof, warm, silent, and 
restful to the feet. The windows are hung 
and built in steel frames in such a way 
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Competition 


that both sides may be cleaned from the 
inside. Ff 

In the kitchen the various appliances 
are so grouped that a minimum of labour 
is required for the reception and disposal 
of stores, the preparation and service of 
food, and washing and_house-cleaning 
operations. The trades delivery hatch is 
provided with self-locking compartments 
to receive packages from the butcher’s boy 
or the baker, and slate panels on the 
doors on which messages and instructisns 
to tradesmen may be written. The whole 
of the kitchen equipment is fixed on 
brackets or stands on ball-bearing castors 
to facilitate the cleansing of floors. An 
electric range, also on castors, has 
adjustable legs so that it may be made 
higher or lower. The kitchen cabinet is 
entirely enclosed by folding doors, or a 
roller shutter, and is designed to accom- 
modate articles and provisions most 
frequently required in the preparation of 
meals. The sliding table top usually seen 
is omitted, and a movable cooking table is 
suggested in its place. 

The larder is fitted with removable glass 
shelves and a built-in food safe which is 
water-jacketed. Through this the whole 
of the cold water supply to the house cir- 
culates. In the store, which is fitted to 
take dry goods and preserved food, the 
shelves are adjustable and made of 
enamelled steel. The only coal used in 
the house is for one anthracite furnace, 
which heats the whole house and provides 
hot water. It is planned to put it in the 
back lobby, close to the coal store. The 
furnace may be used as a destructor for 


C. J. KAY, Licentiate R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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all house refuse also. Radiators appear in 
recesses in all the rooms, and are hung on 
hinges in such a way that they may be 
swung out from the walls. 

In the second premiated design the 
difficulty of cleaning behind the bath is 
obviated by projecting the bath into the 
centre of the room, the canopy and waste 
end being built into an angle. The walls 
of the bath-room are circular for about 
three feet up, and are tile lined with a 
mosaic or tile floor; above, the walls are 
of white glazed brick. If preferred the 
bath could be on wheels, with waste to an 
open channel. The taps would then be 
fixed into the wall. The balustrade is to 
be of solid concrete with a hard wood 
handrail at the top. 

A combined hot plate service hatch, 
china cupboard hatch, and sideboard is an 
innovation in Mr. Wills’s plan. Glass, 
crockery, and silver in general use are 
kept in the cupboard adjacent to the hot 
plate and extra glass, etc., in the adjoin- 
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ing cupboard, both being accessible from 
the kitchen and from the dining-room. 
This management obviates the necessity 
of carrying any articles of food from the 
kitchen to the dining-room or vice-versa. 
Special attention has been given by Mr. 
Wills to the relative positions of the cook- 
ing-range, sinks, plate rack, kitchen 
cabinet and servery, and also to the small 
annexe to the larder, which is so accessible 
from the kitchen, and which may be used 
for the unexpended portion of the day’s 
food. 

The chief object in the third design has 
been to provide a house which, if need be, 
can be managed with comfort by one 
person. Every room has been considered, 
first separately, then in conjunction with 
the other rooms. All the rooms are large 
and airy, and the rooms and _living- 
rooms get the maximum amount of sun- 
shine. The kitchen and offices have been 
arranged to coincide with the sequence of 
the daily routine of kitchen work. The 
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gas stove is placed close to the scullery, 
taps being provided over an earthenwar 
draining board adjacent. : 
In the preparation of meals, food to b 
cooked is taken from the larder to a com 
bined marble slab cooking table, whic 
contains flour and sugar bins and a spic 
cupboard. Here all the mixing is done 
Next to the cooking-table, and in a direct 
line of light from the window, is a com 
bined dresser, sink, and service hatch — 
fitting. This arrangement allows all the 
fittings necessary to the kitchen to be 
grouped on two walls, and almost within 
one arm’s length either way. | 
The cooked food is placed straight into — 
the hot plate hatch or the refrigerator, as 
the case may be. All meals are served 
through this hatch, which contains three 
shelves for different courses, each course 
being taken out to the dining-room table: 
as required, and returned into the return 
hatch when finished. The laundry is also 
arranged to follow the routine of work. 
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Small Consoles from Paris Buildings (Louis XVI. Period). 
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These consoles, selected by M. César Daly from buildings of the Louis XVI period in Paris, are reproduced from that 
eminent architect’s magnificent collection of ‘‘ Motifs Historiques,’’ The plate suggests a variety of forms that might 
be appropriately adapted to modern elevations. 
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Proposed £150 Dole to Builders ; Another 
Suggestion. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—We beg to draw your attention to 
the. accompanying proposal which, in our 
opinion, would overcome the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable housing accommodation 
now experienced by all classes of the com- 
munity. Under the scheme of building 
outlined the architect, builder, and client 
each resumes his old position, and anyone 
requiring a house would select a site, in- 
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Correspondence 


struct his architect to prepare a suitable 
design, obtain ‘tenders, and enter into the 
usual building contract. All that the 
Government has to do is to authorise or 
subsidise a loan by those bodies whose 
business it is to deal with the financial 
aspect of a proposal for building. But in 
order to ensure efficiency in working the 
Government would also require to consent 
to the immediate release of all building 
materials, and the vast accumulation of 
stores of various kinds that exists to-day 
must ne longer be held up by the Ministry 
of Munitions. Notwithstanding the fact 


176 x 10-3. 


3rd Prize. E. 


W. Armstrong, Architect. 


**DAILY MAIL’? HOUSE COMPETITION : 


GROUND-FLOOR PLANS OF 2nd AND 


3rd PREMIATED DESIGNS.’ 


(See page 13). 
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that the present acute stage of house short- 
age has been accentuated by the war, it is 
nevertheless true that the primary cause of 
the dearth of suitable housing accommo- 
dation was in existence prior to I9gI4. 
Indeed, it can be traced back to the unfor- 
tunate Finance Act of 1909-1910, and the 
repeal of this Act, which has proved an 
abortive one, would greatly facilitate the 
success of the scheme to which we are now 
directing your attention. 
DOUGLAS KERSHAW AND CO. 

The principle governing the proposal 1s 
one which relies upon assistance from the 
Government, for married couples (who are 
not at present householders), in the form 
of subsidy. It is suggested that the pro- 
spective householder should be enabled to 
order a house when and where he requires 
it, the Government providing on loan 
the greater portion of the amount required 
to purchase a site and build a house. The 
following conditions would meet all con- 
tingencies: (1) The prospective house- 
holder to provide 10 per cent. of the cost 
of house and land. (2) The Government 
provides on loan the balance. (3) This 
balance to be repaid, including interest on 
capital, spread over periods of either 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years, 
according to age of borrower. (4) The 
borrower’s life to be insured against the 
amount of loan outstanding during such 
period, so that in the event of his demise 
the next-of-kin would remain in possession 
freed of the debt. (5) Government valuers 
(existing Assessment Committee) would 
assess the preliminary cost from plans and 
specifications. (6) The cost of building to 
be advanced on schedule as the work pro- 
ceeds (certified by the local authority’s 
surveyor), (7) The prospective house- 
holder to receive this assistance for one 
house only. (8) The pronerty cannot be 
sold or let, or any part of it let off until the 
loan is discharged, and benefits of this 
scheme will not be forthcoming more than 
once to the same party. (9) In default of 
repayment being kept up, the property 
may be sold and the amount of diebt and 
costs liquidated out of proceeds, but if in 
default through unemployment (other 
than wilful) the amount of capital paid off 
will be refunded upon vacation of pro- 
perty, less the amount of debt up to date 
and rental value of occupation, thus pro- 
viding the unemployed with funds when 
most needed. 

Taking the cost of a house and land at 
f1,000, the applicant deposits f1oo, the 
Government advances £900, bearing a re- 
duced rate of interest, which reduction 
would be less expensive to the country than 
the suggested £150 dole, and would be ren- 
dering assistance in the direction in which 
it is most needed. The whole cost is re- 
turnable to the Government, being paid 
for out of applicant’s income, which pav- 
ment would not prove a greater hardship 
to the occupier than paying rent. In face 
of to-day’s ruling price, we can show that 
it will cost considerably less. 

Our correspondents suggest that the 
scheme could be worked through the 
agency of insurance companies and build- 
ing societies, so that all the Government 
would have to do would be to subsidise 
these corporations, as they have all the 
necessary machinery already organised for 
putting such a scheme into effect. 
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Practical Geometry for 


OW that so many architects are re- 
turning to civil life after a pro- 
longed absence on active service 

the time seems opportune to give, as a 
“refresher ’? course, a few hints on ihe 


salient features of practical geometry. 
The Beaux Arts system of instruc- 
tion, and the French ateliers gene- 
rally, have developed the science of 


practical geometry to a greater extent than 
we at present find common in our instruc- 
tron, and the French school show in their 
designs the results of this training. 
Choisy, D’Espouy, Perrot and Chipiez, 
Viollet le Duc, and many others in their 
literary work use to a great extent the 
advantage of “metric”? and “ isometric ”’ 
projection, of which the following is a brief 
résumé, 

Isometric.—The general type of projec- 
tion usually employed by the construc- 
tionalist may be summarised as: 

1. Orthographic projection. 
elevations, sections, etc.) 

2. Pictorial projection.—(a) Isometric, 
(b) perspective. 


(Plans, 


The advantages of pictorial projection 
are easily understood when dealing with 
anyone not trained to read the usual tech- 
nical drawings. In differentiating between 
the forms of pictorial projection it isagain 
easily realised that a pictorial form which 
may be scaled serves a more useful pur- 
pose than the true perspective, which is 
purely pictorial. 

The isometric projection satisfies to a 
great extent the objects of pictorial repre- 
sentation, and has within its limits the 
practical advantage that it can be used as 
a scale drawing. The theory of isometric 
is quite simple: if a cube be drawn in such 
a position that its diagonal is vertical (see 
Fig. 1), the resulting view at A is a pic- 
torial representation of a cube, with all the 
edges remaining equal in length and also 
equally inclined to each other. Of course, 
this isometric is reduced in size as com- 
pared to the original orthographic view of 
the cube, but the ratio between the real 
size of the cube and the isometric view is in 
practice ignored. 

The “metric’’ projection used more 
particularly by the French school of 
draughtsmanship (see Choisy, D’Espouy, 
etc.) has for its basis a similar line ¢f 
reasoning to that of the isometric. The 
edges of a cube may be projected so that 
from an orthographic view they are finally 
neither equally inclined nor of equal 
length. To apply this metric projection to 
dimensioned items and to retain scales to 
use upon the drawing, three scales have to 
be made, one for each of the axes. See 
ET Ono. 

Reverting to the simple and_ practical 
isometric, the most applicable rendering: is 
to those details where no inclined members 
occur. Innumerable details of construc- 
tion are easily rendered in this pictorial 
manner, and the examples illustrated 
show the application to a few typical cases. 

Fig. 7 shows in ordinary projection part 
of the timber framing of a wood roof, and 
Figs. 8, 0, 10, and 11 illustrate the scope 
of isometric, and at the same time show 
the distortion of the inclined members. 
The four views of the same detail are 
deduced from the central figure (Fig. 7). 
The variation of the resulting drawings is 
due simply to the adaptation of the 
isometric axes. For clearness a_ line 
diagram showing the angles of these axes 
is attached to each result, and lettered in 


each case a, b, c, corresponding to the 
length, breadth, and depth of the simple 
rectangular form of the cleat B used under 
the straining beam. Fig 7 shows in dotted 
lines the necessary construction to obtain 
(1) the incline of the rafters, (2) the outline 
of the head of the post, (3) the tilt of the 
purlin, and if the dotted construction lines 
be followed upon Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
no difficulty should be found in setting out 
the outlines of the different parts in con- 
junction with the axes adopted. The 
various members which are parallel in the 
original drawing of this detail, remain 
parallel in the projected isometric view. 
The illustrations, Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 11 
show the distortion in dealing with in- 


clined surfaces and solids. A scale is 
attached to the illustration, and by 
measurement it will be found that the 


(real) horizontal and vertical dimensions 
can be checked, but the inclined dimen- 
sions are only obtained indirectly. For this 
reason isometric has no true scale value in 
dealing with inclined surfaces (roofs, pedi- 
ments, stairs, etc.), except from the purely 
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pictorial standpoint. Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 
illustrate the application to a simple detail 
in masonry. In this case one set of axes 
are used, but where necessary the upper 
part of the window opening could be 
drawn as shown in the smaller diagram 
(drawn to 3 scale) Fig. 6. 

The method of projecting the cornice 
the return ends is shown at A and B 
(Fig. 4). Generally, when dealing with 
outlines other than of purely rectangular 
form, the curved, irregular, or moulded 
feature is enclosed in a rectangle, and by 
cross ordinates the actual shape set out 
(see particularly Fig. 4, A and B). Ina 
similar manner, by means of enclosing 
squares, circular outlines would be deter- 
mined in isometric; and these circles 
when in horizontal or vertical planes, be- 
come elliptical, and in the case of spherical 
objects, such as a dome, the circular out- 
line at the springing is first determined, 
and the domical covering struck as a true 
segment of a circle to fit on to the base of 
the dome at the springing level. 
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Briggs, Wolstenholme, and Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


Wallasey Town Hall, Cheshire : 
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Societies and Institutions 


lrish Architects and the Housing 
i Schemes. 

With regard to the employment of 
qualified architects on housing schemes 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
state in their annual report, to which 
reference was made last week, that 
although they made representation to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Housing 
of the Working Classes (Ireland) Bill was 
introduced without any reference to this 
important matter. The Council, fearing 
a repetition of the undesirable conditions 
in the Labourers’ Ireland Act, 1906, drew 
up a complete statement of their position, 
which was forwarded to the Chief Secre- 
tary, the Local Government Board, and 
various members of Parliament, from 
whom sympathetic replies were received. 

The Local Government Board issued a 
circular to all local authorities directing 
that all housing schemes should be _ pre- 
pared by competent architects, and that 
where the local authority have in their 
employment a properly qualified engineer 
or surveyor he must obtain the assistance 
of competent architects in preparing the 
plans, The Council regarded this clause 
as one of great importance to the profes- 
sion, but felt that it was of equal or 


greater importance that the qualifications 
of an architect should not be left entirely 
to the judgment of a Government Depart- 
ment. They, therefore, continued to press 
their views upon the Ministers, but, un- 
fortunately, the Bill passed the House of 
Commons without the addition of any 
satisfactory clause on the subject. The 
Chief Secretary subsequently consented 
to receive the Secretary of the Institute, 
who presented two draft clauses, which the 
Council held should either be incorporated 
in the Bill or inserted in a Local Govern- 
ment Board Order for the protection of 
the profession, to ensure that the thou- 
sands of working-class dwellings proposed 
to be erected should be well designed and 
well built under the supervision of 
qualified persons. As a result, a clause 
was inserted in the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes (Ireland) Bill, 1919, as fol- 
lows: “The Local Government Board may 
make rules for carrying the Housing Acts 
into effect, and in particular for pre- 
scribing the duties, conditions of employ- 
ment, and qualifications of officers and 
other persons employed by local authori- 
ties in the execution of those Acts; 
provided that any rules with respect to the 
qualifications or conditions of employment 
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(See Artic’e on page 13.) 


of architects to be so employed shall be 
made after consultation with the President 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland.” 

A panel of architects who may be em- 
ploved on housing schemes by local 
authorities has been created, eed upotl 
this panel registered members of the 
Institute and of the R.I.B.A. practising in 
Ireland have, zfso facto, been placed. 
Any other person who may be employed 
must submit his qualifications to a com- 
mittee specially appointed to consider 
them, consisting of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Local Government Board 
assisted by two members of the Council of 
this Institute. The Council feel that the 
result attained will not only prove of 
ultimate benefit to the whole architectural 
profession in Ireland, but will tend to 
safeguard the industrial classes against 
the evils arising from badly-designed and 
ill-constructed houses. The President and 
the Council have been in close contact 
with the Housing Committee of the Local 
Government Board on many subjects con- 
nected with housing schemes, and have 
advised on the supply of materials, stan- 
dardisation of fittings, the employment of 
draft specifications and kindred matters. 
A recommendation has been made to the 
Committee that no clerk of works should 
be employed on housing schemes without 
the approval of the architect to the 
scheme, and that no contractor should be 
employed on housing schemes until he has 
satisfied the solicitor to the local authority 
of his solvency and the architect of his 
competency. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society. 

Mr. P. H. Currey, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Derby, delivered a lecture on the Manor 
House of Wingfield before a meeting of 
the Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society. Mr. Watkins, the President, 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. Currey pointed out that the special 
interest of Wingfield consisted in its being 
an example of a fully-developed type of 
English country house, all built at one 
time. The house was built round two 
courtyards, and was a natural develop- 
ment from the Saxon hall with bank and 
stockade. The outer court comprised the 
great barn and farm buildings. Features 
of the manor were the beautiful masonry, 
the entrance to the inner court, and the 
numerous chimneys. The porch and 
oriel of the great hall, the centre of life 
in a medizval house, were fine examples 
of fifteenth-century work at its best. The 
drawing-room had often been called the 
chapel, but, in Mr. Currey’s opinion, this 
was an error due to the large traceried 
window. The site of the chapel was un- 
known. Attention was called to the beau- 
tiful treatment of the vaulted roof and 
carved bosses of the undercroft. _The 
greater part of the captivity of Mary 
Queen of Scots was spent at Wingfield 
until she was removed to Tutbury. The 
manor passed to the Earl of Pembroke in 
1616, and on the outbreak of civil war 
was garrisoned for the Parliamentary 
Party, but was captured for the King after 
four days’ siege by William Cavendish, 
Earl of Newcastle. In 1644 it was 
besieged by Colonel Gell. Colonel Dalby 
held it with great stubbornness for many 
months, but it was finally taken by 
assault. The house was dismantled by 
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order of Parliament. After the Restora- 
tion it passed to the family of Halton, the 
present owners. It was then partially re- 
stored, the hall divided into two storeys, 
and several rooms and_ square-headed 
windows inserted. 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk 
of Nottingham stating that the School of 
Art Committee regretted that it was not 
possible to accede to the suggestion that 
a representative of the society should be 
co-opted on the committee. Two asso- 
ciates were elected. 


The R.I.B.A. and the Institute of 
Scottish Architects. 

An important reorganisation of archi- 
tectural societies in Scotland has just been 
completed. The independent societies 
which previously existed have united to 
form the Institute of Scottish, Architects, 
with five Chapters at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inverness. The 
first president of the new body is Mr. 
William Kelly, A.R.S.A., of Aberdeen. 
The constitution and by-laws have been 
approved, and the new bodwv has been ad- 
mitted as an allied scciety under the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 


National Society of Art Masters. 

In his presidential address at the 
annual conference of the National Society 
of Art Masters, held at Birmingham, Mr. 
R. T. Mumford, Willesden, said that art 
had been undervalued and its place in 
education was still a minor one. By the 
rigid system prevailing in many centres 
much valuable artistic talent was lost to 
the nation. Owing to the lack of art 
scholarships thousands of gifted children 
were prevented from embarking on what 
nature had intended to be their career, 
but that the deficiency was to be reme- 
died by the new Education Act. Lord 
Rothermere had recently complained that, 
despite all the public money spent upon 
Government art classes, they had not pro- 
duced one really first-class painter. The 
critic evidently forgot Sir William Orpen 
and Mr. George Clausen, and ignored the 
~ main purpose of the schools, which. was 
not to train first-class painters but to 
improve industrial design. 


The Concrete /nstitute. 

Mr. Maurice S. R. Adams, A.R.I.B.A., 
presented a paper on “ The Use of Ellip- 
tical Vaulting as a-Primary Factor in 
Contemporary Architecture’ before a 
recent meeting of the Concrete Institute. 
Beam construction as practised to-day, he 
thought, was not only unscientific, but un- 
architectural. In a beam supporting an 
equally distributed load the weakest point 
was at the centre of the span. In order 
to make such a beam truly scientific and 
architectural, the cross section would have 
to be reduced in exact proportion to the 
diminishing strength required. This 
would be virtually impossible to do in prac- 
tice owing to the difficulties of manufac- 
ture; also for other reasons it would not 
be at all desirable. But here at once we 
came up against the question of the 
natural stresses of tension and compres- 
sion ; and he would lay it down as a maxim 
that as far as possible all tensional stresses 
should be eliminated and compressional 
stresses relied upon. 

The age of concrete building had not 
yet begun, and he foresaw great possibili- 
ties for a future style of architecture, when 
the real characteristics of concrete were 
realised. An advantage of semi-elliptical 
vaulting was that the vaults may spring 
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immediately from the floor level instead of 
being superimposed at a higher level upon 
walls or piers, Thus all thrust was 
absorbed at the ground level and no system 
of buttressing was required. Further, the 
vault or roof being thus self-supporting, 
all structural or weight-bearing walls were 
eliminated from the building. The gable 
walls closing the ends of the vaults were in 
effect panels rather than walls, and con- 
sequently their thickness may be reduced 
to that of a partition. 

The stability of vault construction, 
whether of stone or concrete, lay in the 
fact that the vault substance was built, not 
vertical, but falling, and the weight of the 
material used served) to increase the 
vault’s strength. Within the limits of com- 
pressional strength a vault could be uni- 
formly loaded to any extent desired. 
Loaded vaults would be actually stronger 
than the unloaded vaults. 

The method of teaching design in our 
schools of architecture was at fault. In 
order to assist the students in their study 
of the principal styles, they were encou- 
raged to prepare designs for modern sub- 
jects having the outward form of the lead- 
ing periods. It was not uncommon for a 
student to go through the whole age of 
architecture in this manner, commencing 
with the Greek and finishing up with a 
design in the most approved Tudor style. 
This method of instruction was fundamen- 
tally wrong and opposed to the true prin- 
ciples of architecture. Effect was studied 
without proper regard as to cause of effect. 
The causes from which many architectural 
features sprung have now ceased to exist, 
and their present introduction was there- 
fore meaningless. Rather should present 
causes and conditions be considered and 
allowed to find full architectural expres- 
ston just as earlier causes and conditions 
found expression, and therefore deter- 
mined the nature and manner of earlier 
of architecture. The designer 
having determined the several proportions 
of his building would be free to ornament, 
enrich, and humanise it by applied orna- 
ment. Works of architecture should’ be 
designed from the inside and not from the 
outside. The internal form of a building 
would be determined by practical con- 
siderations and structural necessity. The 
outside of a building mav be left to take 
care of itself, when it would express quite 
naturally the form of the interior and true 
shape of the building. 

With new methods of monolithic con- 
struction in reinforced concrete new types 
of design became possible, opening up a 
wider field for design. Mr. Adams’s paper 
concluded with some remarks on designs 
and buildings which the author had con- 
structed with roofs of semi-elliptical re- 
inforced concrete vaults. 

Lantern slides were shown’ illustrating 
some of the standard bungalows now being 
erected by Mr. Adams. One bungalow 
had been erected at Ruislip, Middlesex. 


The living-room measured 2rft. 6in. 
bys 17 ft... Gin.5) “by4.0. tte) Join.) ghieh. 
and formed the principal feature of 
the house. The hall was fronted by 


a verandah, from which it was divided bv 
folding glazed doors. At back of hall. 
separated by a lobby, were bathroom and 
lavatory. There being no hot water ser- 
vice, the bath was connected and supplied 
with hot water from a gas copper placed 
in a corner of the bathroom. The accom- 
modation included two double bedrooms. 
one single bedroom, passage, and small 
kitchen scullery. 


1920: 


R.I.B.A. Examinations 


The following instructions to candidates 
who wish to take the final. examination— 
alternative problems in  design—have 
been issued by the R.I.B.A.: 

1. The drawings, which should prefer- 
ably be on uniform sheets of paper of not 
less than Imperial size, must be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Architectural 
Education, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., on or 
before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed 
by the author, and his full name and 
address, and the name of the school, if 
any, in which the drawings have been pre- 
pared must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school 
or not, must be accompanied by a decla- 
ration from the student that the design is 
his own work and that the drawings have 
been wholly executed by him. In the pre- 
paration of the design the student may 
profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have 
the shadows projected at an angle of 
45 deg. in line, monochrome, or colour. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished 
as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, 
and unaffected character. 


Subject XLIX. 


(a) An Elliptical Grand Staircase and 
Vestibule in a Gentleman’s House.—The 
candidate is to indicate the rooms adjoin- 
ing the staircase. 

Drawings.—¥4-in. scale: one plan and 
two sections. : 

(b) A Factory on an Island Site Outside 
the London Area.—Building to be 100 ft. 
square and have six floors, the top floor to 
carry machinery (4 cwt. per sq. ft.). The 
whole to be fireproof. 

Drawings.—'%-in. scale: plan, elevation 
and sections, ™%-in. sectional detail. 


Subject L. 


(a) A Town Church to Seat 800 Persons. 
--Material, ferro-concrete. Corner site. 

Drawings.—'-in. scale: plan, section, 
and two elevations. %-in. detail. 

(b) A Dairy Farm for 100 Cows: With 
Bailiff’s House. 

Drawings.—;'%-in. scale: plan, sections, 
and two elevations. 


Subject LI, 


(a) A Memorial “Open Access” Library 
on. Corner Site.—7o ft. square. Rooms: 
Newspaper, reading, magazine, reference 
library. Small museum, small lecture 
room. Stock room in basement. 

Drawings.—'%-in. scale: plans, eleva- 
tions, and two sections. 1%4-in. detail. 

(b) A Permanent Canteen for a Works, 
with Simultaneous Seating Accommoda- 
tion for 600 Men and 600 Women. © No 
Waiting* 

Rooms: Rest and smoking 
Kitchen and all necessary offices. 
tory accommodation for kitchen 
Manager’s office. 

Drawings.—%-in. scale: plans, sections, 
and elevations. 


rooms. 
Lava- 
staff. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1920 


Sub], XLIAS Subj. Lo) Subse: 
United Kingdom 28th Feb. 30th April 3oth June 
Iohannesburg 30°h April 30th June 31st Aug. 
Melbourne 31st May 3ist July 3oth Sept. 
Sydney 3rst May 31st July 30th Sept. 
Toronto 31st Mar, 31st May 3ist July 
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Design for a University Assembly Hall. 


A VNIVERSITY © ASSEMBLY 
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These beautifully rendered drawings are typical of the work produced by students of the Liverpool School of Architecture 
under the direction of Professor C. H. Reilly, They should be studied in conjunction with the fine elevational drawing 
which was given in our issue for December 24. 


By W. Dougill (Liverpool University). 
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Some Reinforced-Concrete Details 


SQUARE reinforced-concrete floor 
slab with a clear span of 37 ft. 


A 


6 in. is a special feature of the 
School of Law building of the Emory 
University at Atlanta, U.S.A. Other 
features are a spiral stairway and a 


roof girder of 52 ft. 2 in. span, which car- 
ries the roof load and a depending 8 in. 
concrete partition. According to the 
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“Engineering News-Record”’ the plan is 
about 53 ft. by 154 ft. Concrete founda- 
tions of unreinforced spread footings 2 ft. 
wide, for the walls are carried down to 
stiff clay, and the interior columns are 
supported by concrete piers without steel, 
the loads for these two-storey structures 
being relatively lhght. 

The basement is excavated on one side 
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only, and has a 6 in. concrete floor. The 
main entrance leads through an arched 
passage directly to the spiral stairway in 
the rear. On the first floor at the west end 
is the large library, about 52 ft. square, 
with twelve diagonal columns which sup- 
port the second floor and are spaced about 
7 ft. inside of the walls. Offices and a 
large lecture-room, with stepped sloping 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED FLOOR SLAB, 373 FEET SQUARE, AT THE SCHOOL OF LAW BUILDING, 


EMORY UNIVERSITY, .U.S.A. 
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floor, occupy the balance of the first floor. 
The second floor consists of lecture-rooms 
and offices. 


_ Springing from a beam of thé first-floor 
framing a spiral stairway of reinforced- 


concrete 6 ft. wide winds through an angle ° 


of 180 deg. to a parallel beam of the 
second-floor framing about 18 ft. above. 
The rise of each step is slightly over 64 in. 
and tread 11 in., and the concrete is faced 
with marble slab treads 3 in. thick and 
risers 24 in. thick. The concrete steps are 
reinforced by both radial and spiral steel. 
To support the curved steps at inter- 
mediate points reinforced-concrete canti- 
lever beams are used at the walls, and the 
spiral steel is designed to transfer loading 
to these beams. The walls and columns 
in plan are as near the spiral stair as prac- 
ticable in order to decrease the bending 
effects of the cantilevers. 


The large unsupported floor slab is over 
the hbrary. Diagonal beams, curved on 
the bottom and acting as cantilevers over 
the columns, support an 8-in. slab with 
two-way reinforcement combined with 
diagonal steel for beam action to carry 
loads to peripheral girders forming a deep 


central panel. In the design of these 
beams constant moment of inertia was 


assumed, and the loading, which is taken 
as 75 lb. per sq. ft., was considered 
uniformly distributed over all area tribu- 
tary to each beam according to the usual 
assumptions of simple beam action. In 
the design of the slab, diagonal groups of 
rods were carried across the corners of the 
Square, making possible an 8-in. slab by 
using two-way diagonal rods tributary to 
these strongly reinforced sections acting 
as beams. 


A similar slab is on the second floor 
above the entrance corridor, about 17 ft. 
square and only 6 in. thick, where the same 
principle of load distribution by slab-and- 
beam action was applied. In the case of 
the large slab over the library, the dead 
load was decreased by supporting the 
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8-in. concrete partition wall from a rein- 
forced-concrete girder in the roof aibove, 
The reinforced-concrete roof girder of 
52 ft.,2 in. span was adopted to carry the 
roof loading and weight of partitions to 
the outside wall and interiorcolumn. The 
latter column is 16 in. by 18 in., and de- 
livers the load to a wall beam carried by 
interior walls or columns, as seen in the 
plan. In designing this girder, 5 ft. 7 in. 
total depth, an 8-in. web, thickness. was 
used with a lower flange widened to 14 in. 
to accommodate the twenty-two reinforc- 
ing rods required, and using the roof slab 
as upper flange area. The 3-in. concrete 
ceiling is framed into concrete beams 
which extend upward to give a flat ceiling. 
Above the concrete framework is a red 
tile sloping roof, which is supported on 
timber framing. ; 


The Concrete Institute 


A course of six educational free public 
lectures will be given at the Concrete In- 
stitute on the following dates at six p.m.: 
February 6 and 20, March 5 and 10, April 
g and 16. The lectures, which will be 
given in the Council Chamber of Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, West- 
minster, S.W.1 (close to Victoria Station), 
will be of approximately one hour’s dura- 
tion, and will be illustrated by diagrams, 
photographs, specimens, and apparatus, 
as necessary. The syllabus is as follows: 
February 6, “Demonstrations on the prac- 
tical testing of cement,” by Mr. H. K. G. 
Bamber, F.C.S., etc. ; February 20, “ Some 
points in reinforced concrete design,’’ by 
Mr. H. Kempton Dyson; March 5s, “ Some 
properties of steel,’ by Mr, Ewart S. 
Andrews, B.Sc.(Eng.). ; March 19, “Notes 
on the practical application of reinforced 
concrete’? by Dr. Oscar Faber, O.B.E., 
D.Sc. ; April 9, “The uses of concrete,” 
by Mr. T. J. Clark; April 16, “Submission 
of plans to local authorities,” by 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, 
Hom. AUR AEB. PAS 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., etc. 
There is no fee for the 
course. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to 
the Secretary, The Con- 
crete Institute, Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, Westmin- 
ster,S.W.1. Telephone: 
Victoria 2112. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE STAIRWAY AT EMORY UNIVERSITY, U.S.A. 
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Enquiries Answered 


Shading Drawings; Cost of Public 
Buildings. 

J. W. B. (Leeds) enquires: (1) “What is 
the method used chiefly for shading diraw- 
ings such as used at the architectural 
schools to-day? Is the brush or a spray 
used, and what is the best tint to use? (2) 
Also what would you consider a reasonable 
price per ft. cube to-day for public build- 
ings of a simple character, such as libra- 
ries? 

—(1) The usual method of shading a 
drawing is to follow the French system: 
the drawing is first rendered with a wash 
of yellow ochre or of peach-yellow, and 
the shadows are then rendered by a series 
of washes, each succeeding wash being put 
on when the previous one is dry. This is 
in order to secure reflected light. The 
most suitable colour for shadows is without 
question ivory-black. The spray is never 
used for shadows, but only for back- 
grounds. (2) The average cost per cubic 
foot of the building in question would 
probably be 2s. 3d., the figure varying” 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d., according to locality — 
and circumstance. 
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Sound proof Partition. ; 

F. B. (Chingford) writes: “Please 
advise me as to the best form of sound-— 
proof partition to substitute for a wooden 


partition panelled both sides, through 


which conversation can be heard, even 
r 


with the communicating door closed.” 3 

—In this case the best way of remedy- 
ing the defect would probably be to take 
off the panelling on one side, fill the space 
between the studs with silicate cotton 
packed closely, put strips of impregnated 
felt un the face of the studs and refix the 
panelling. 


Dull Finish on Oak Half-Timber Work. 

F. G. (Lincoln) writes: “What is the 
usual and best method of treating solid 
half-timber work (oak) so as to obtain a 
dull finish and old effect?” 

—The dull finish and silvery colour of 
old oakwood results from the surface of 
the wood being left from the tool un- 
treated in any way. New work so left will 
develop a similar effect after two or three 
years’ exposure. 


Composition to Resist Sulphur Fumes. 

W. J. writes: “Can you recommend a 
composition with which to line a_ bleach 
house? The composition should be able to 
resist sulphur fumes and should prefer- 
ably be in sheet form with air-tight joints.” 

—The choice of a suitable material 
depends entirely on the amount of money 
to be expended. Large sheets of glass 
with rubber strips between and behind the 
joints would be an ideal way of over- 
coming the difficulty. The glass could be 
held in position by stout brass pins 
covered with paint. The spraying of tar 
on the present walls would be a cheaper 
method, but this might make the room too 
dark. It is, however, sometimes possible 
to spray whitewash on top of the tar. In 
works where sulphur dioxide fumes are 
manufactured the chambers are usually 
lined with thick lead, the joints being 
specially sweated and well overlapped. 
Brickwork is usually satisfactory provided 
that the joists are covered with tar. 
Sulphur dioxide fumes chiefly destroy 
mortar, and do not easily attack bricks 
unless they are made of poor material or 
are imperfectly burned. The mortar must. 
invariably be covered with glass, lead, tar, 
or some other non-resisting material. 


THE 


Hollow Steel Section 
Construction 


Among the many alternative forms of 
construction for housing that have been 
approved by the Ministry of Health one 
of the most interesting is that devised 
by Capt. Adams out of surplus war stores. 
The system was originally brought out 
when the inventor was attached to the 
Ministry of Munitions. At that time the 
Surplus War Stores Board held a large 
quantity of 16-gauge sheet steel originally 
intended for the engine mud shields of 
motor lorries. Here at hand was suitable 
material to form the entire framework of 
a house ; the necessary covering being sup- 
plied by thin concrete slabs for outer walls 
and floors, and by covering the inside of 
walls with fibrous plaster, lath and plaster, 
or any other approved material. The pro- 
posed method of building would be some- 
what as follows: 


A framework consisting of such “hollow 
steel sections’? is assembled andi erected 
on foundation walls. (See the accompany- 
ing diagram.) On the exterior edge of the 
standards and upper edge of floor-joists 
thin reinforced concrete slabs are fixed. 
which form exterior walls or floors respec- 
tively. The interior edges of standards 
and lower edges of ceiling joists are 
covered with suitable walling or ceiling 
material, or lathing may be affixed to carry 
plaster. Partitions are formed either of 
breeze slabs or framed of hollow steel stan- 
dards, footings of poured concrete, and 
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foundation walls of concrete blocks. The 
windows are made of wood or preferably 
of light steel sections, staircases of rein- 
forced concrete, and doors ot wood. 

The concrete slab floors can, if meces- 
sary, be covered with “mastic floor finish,” 
but in ordinary artizans’ cottages this 
would not be necessary. The staircases as 
well as the doors may be made of wood. 

The Ministry of Munitions was suffi- 
cently interested in this system of build- 
ing to authorise the erection of a portion 
of a house at Imber Court Experimental 
Station mear Thames Ditton. The im- 
portant points in its favour were the facts 
that bricks, which are at nresent difficult 
<o procure, were dispensed with, that the 
cost of the completed building was also 
substantially less than brick, and that, as 
already stated, surplus war stores could be 
utilised. Houses erected on this method 
of construction are claimed to be fireproof, 
damp-proof, vermin-proof, hygienic, and 
speedily built. 

Outer walls may be treated in such a 
manner as effectually to disguise the fact 
that they are made of concrete. 
cast finish may be applied, the slabs 
having been previously scored to form a 
key for the plaster; but if machinery be 
used to manufacture the slabs, a suitable 
exterior surface will result by using steel] 
moulds; or a rough surface can be 
obtained by “screeding,” which gives the 
slabs the appearance of a finely cut or 
rough-chiselled stone, or of fine rough- 
cast. If wooden floors are preferred to the 
proposed concrete ones, they can be 
readily substituted. 


Rough- - 


1920. 29 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 8. 

Society of Architects’ Luncheon at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, 
W., at 12.30 for 1 o’clock, to Viscount 
Astor and Lady Astor, M.P., to present 
the Society’s views on the housing question 
and on the position of architects in rela- 
tion thereto. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
117, George Street, Edinburgh. Lecture 
by Sir George M‘Crae, Vice-President 
Scottish Board of Health, on “The State 
and the Home.” In Synod Hall. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 109. 

The R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. General Meeting: Sessional 
Paper. Award of prizes and studentships. 
At 8 p.m. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society, 13, 
Harrington Street, Liverpool. <A paper, 
with lantern slides, by Major G. W. 
Rrasers Wl Core Rei ode. LBcAc, on oo AT 
Architect at the War.” At 6 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. 

Northern Architectural Society, 6, 
Higham Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A 
paper by Professor A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son, “Some Medieval Building Accounts.” 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Paner by Dr. J. S. 
Owens,  F.R. Gass. .f.Gise, on 5. he 
Attrition of Concrete Surfaces Exposed 
to Sea Action.” With lantern slides. At 


7.39) pom. 


584 Warrington Geseen? 
“MardaVale..Wo . 


CAPTAIN ADAMS’S HOLLOW STEEL SECTION CONSTRUCTION FOR HOUSES. 


LoS) 
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Town Development and Housing 


Manchester. 
The C.C. are endeavouring to procure 
bricklayers for their housing scheme. 


Newquay. 
It has been decided to erect fifty-four 
houses. Tenders are to be invited. 


Hayes. 
Approval is being sought for the erec- 
tion of 2,078 ‘houses, 


Edinburgh. 
The reconstruction of nine tenements is 
being proceeded with at a cost of £1,980. 


Louth. 
Local authorities have so far failed to 
agree upon a site for a housing scheme. ° 


Liverpool. 
Three hundred and fifty army huts are 
being converted into dwellings. 


Retford. 
The T.C. have instructed the architect 
to prepare plans for 125 houses. 


Deptford. 

The Council has decided to advance 
£17,020 for the purchase of a site for 
housing. 

Folkestone. 

The foundation stones have been laid for 
several model houses to be erected in the 
fishing area. 

Hemsworth. 

Tenders have been accepted for the 
erection of 188 houses. The average esti- 
mated cost was £850. 


St. Columb. 
Plans for the erection of eighty-four 
houses have been forwarded to the Minister 
of Health for approval. 


Leamington. 
Warwick R.D.C. have decided to build 
thirty houses, apportioned among the 
adjacent villages. 


Llandudno. 

Tenders have been received for the erec- 
tion of twenty houses, the lowest price 
being £16,971. 

Bacup. 

The Corporation is applying for sanc- 
tion to borrow £20,000 as a first instalment 
of the borough housing scheme. 


Birmingham. 
It has been decided to build another 
1,000 houses on the Quinton Estate, and 
according to the Council’s own plans. 


Banbridge. 
The Council has decided to build sixty 
four-roomed houses, thirty of. five rooms, 
and ten of six rooms—a hundred in all. 


Wrexham. 

The lay-out and house plans of 116 
houses have been approved, and building 
operations are expected to begin in Feb- 
ruary. 

Bo'ness. 
_ Plans have been approved for the hous- 
ing scheme, the first part of which pro- 
vides for fifty houses. Another site also 
is being acquired. 


Tilbury. 
_ Tilbury is embarking on a large hous- 
ing scheme, the plans for which have re- 
ceived the approval of the Ministry of 
Health. It comprises in all some 1,520 
houses for the transport workers at the 
docks. The total estimated cost of the 


scheme, which includes a large triangular 
central park, is £1,500,000- 


Chelmsford. 

The R.D.C. has bought over 200,000 
bricks ats 45. per ‘1,000. , “The Couneil 
propose to meet the builders and discuss 
building projects. 


Egham. 

The Council has offered to purchase the 
huts used as the Red Cross wards, and to 
convert them into dwellings, purchasing 
the site on which they stand. 


Stamford. 

Estimates amounting to £28,585 for the 
erection of thirty houses having been re- 
ceived, the T.C. have deferred taking 
action Owing to the expense. 


7 Leeds. 

A scheme has been prepared for the erec- 
tion of 800 houses on one site, and 500 on 
another, all to be built of concrete, at an 
estimated cost of a million pounds. 


Stratford. 

A lay-out plan, providing for the erec- 
tion of eighty-two houses, has been for- 
warded to the Ministry of Health for ap- 
proval. 

Blackburn. 

Tenders, of £3,753 for each block of 
four houses, have been accepted for the 
erection of the second batch of houses pro- 
vided for in the housing scheme, 


Barking. 

Tenders have been accepted for the erec- 
tion of 106 houses on the Eastbury site. 
The cost, including drainave and fencing, 
is just over £1,000 per house. 


Chertsey. 

The lay-out plans for two schemes have 
been approved, and tenders for building 
are now to be invited. Application is 
being made for a loan of £2,160 to pur- 
chase a site. 

Wakefield. 

Four housing schemes are on hand, esti- 
mated to provide 1,500 out of the 2,000 
required. On the Thornes Estate twenty 
acres have been set aside for a girls’ secon- 
dary school. 


East Lothian. 

The tenders received for the erection of 
thirty houses showed that the cost would 
exceed £30,000. It was decided to adver- 
tise for a loan before accepting the 
tenders. 

Bridlington. 

Plans for the erection of twelve houses 
have been approved, and sanction has been 
given to the lay-out of other sites. Con- 
sent has been obtained to a loan of £680 
to purchase another site. 


Heston and Isleworth. 

Sanction has been received to lay out 
two estates in Hounslow and Isleworth to 
provide for the erection of 1,320 houses of 
various types. A start is to be made at 
onee. 

Crediton. 

Crediton Urban District Council re- 
cently considered a scheme to build 
eivhteen houses at a cost of £20,000. The 


Housing Committee reported having con- . 


sidered block plans submitted by Mr. 
Dobell, architect, of Exeter, and they 
recommend the Council to obtain a loan 
to build the houses at Bell Field. Tt was 


decided to defer the question of applying 
for a loan until complete plans were 
forthcoming. 

Glasgow. 

-A deputation of representatives of 
building trade unions has waited upon the 
local .authorities to object to the poor 
quality of the “ finishings”’ in the houses 
being erected, and to suggest a ceiling 
height of 9 ft. 6in. instead of the 8 ft. 6 in. 
designed. 

Co-operative Building. 

In Birmingham a small co-operative 
building company has been formed, with a 
membership of about four hundred, mainly 
composed of building trade operatives. 
The company has undertaken, and com- 
menced, the erection of a dozen houses. 


Hebden Bridge. 

The Housing Commissioner has decided 
that no reason has been shown for building 
200 homes, and approval could only be 
recommended in respect of thirty to be 
built at Eaves Bottom. The Commis- 
sioner observed that the population has 
been decreasing since r1g1t. 


Scarborough. 

It has been decided to abandon the 
scheme of reconstruction in the East and 
Central Wards, and proceed with the 
Seamer Road and Stepney Road housing 
schemes. The abandoned scheme, includ- 
ing the building of houses in another part 
of the town, was estimated to cost over 
half a million. 


Cardiff. 

The federated builders, after consulta- 
tion with the local authorities, have inti- 
mated their willingness to undertake the 
erection of houses at a price to be agreed 
upon between the authorities and the 
builders instead of submitting tenders. 
The federated builders will distribute the 
scheme amongst their members. 


Lancaster. 

The Lancaster T.C. have approved 
tenders for twenty-one more houses at £717 
each for one block of eleven, and £759 
for a block of ten, semi-detached. The 
tenders for the first six houses already 
agreed to, worked out at £737 each, exclu- 
sive of sites and street making. The total 
cost of the six hundred houses in the 
scheme is £500,000 or £550,000. 


South Wales. 

A conference of representatives from 
almost every local authority in South 
Wales has been held at Newport. Repre- 
sentatives were elected to the executive 
committee areas of the Housing Commis- 
sion. The conference passed resolutions 
concerning the supply of materials and 
favouring the introduction of scientific 
costing. 


New Methods of Scottish House 
Construction. 

The S¢ottish Board of Health are pre- 
pared to consider special methods of house 
construction. The methods of construc- 
tion submitted will be scrutinised by the 
technical experts of the Board, and if ap- 
proved will probably be brought to the 
notice of local authorities and others - 
engaged upon housing schemes. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Scottish Board of Health, 125, George 
Street, Edinburgh, and should be accom- 
panied by full particulars ef the proposed 


THE 


method of construction, the accommoda- 
‘ion to be provided, the approximate price 
per house, and the estimated life of the 
nouse. 

Westminster. 

Westminster C.C. have abandoned their 
scheme, decided on last July, to use the 
Poland Street Workhouse site for a hous- 
ing scheme. The Housing Committee re- 
ported that they, and also the London 
Housing Board, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the site was far too costly to per- 
mit of an economic scheme, or even for 
conversion into flats. 


| Keighley. 

The Keighley housing scheme is to be 
advanced another step by the building of 
a second experimental block of four 
houses. The first block of four dwellings, 
in course of erection, are scullery houses. 
The second block of houses.are of the par- 
lour type, with living-room, parlour, scul- 
lery, larder, etc., on the ground floor, and 
-hree bedrooms and bathroom on the first 
Moor. Inside .w.c.’s are also to be pro- 
vided. From these experimental blocks 
The Keighley Town Council will obtain a 
definite idea of the cost of erecting the 
pther 180 houses expected to be built on 
this estate. 

Sites for Scottish Housing Schemes. 
The arrangements made by the Scottish 
Board of Health, by which the Lands 
Valuation Department are available for 
valuing sites in case of dispute, have 
oroved very helpful. The Valuation De- 
oartment has effected a reduction of 38 
yer cent. on the prices asked by owners 
of land—the adjusted price in these cases 
aweraging £141 per acre. The total 
saving to the public up to the end of 
Jctober was nearly £30,000, but this 
igure applies only to cases in which the 
»wners asked a definite price. The depart- 
ment negotiated a number of other pur- 
chases in which no price was stipulated. 
The figures give an example of the prac- 
ical economies which are being effected 
and will doubtless stimulate other local 
authorities to entrust negotiations for the 
ourchase of sites to the district valuers as 
vecommended by the Scottish Board of 
dealth. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Newcastle. 

Considerable progress has been made 
owards securing suitable sites for 5,300 
qrouses. At Walker the Corporation have 
12 acres on which dwellings are to be 
erected, and the Housing Committee are 
iegotiating for further sites with a total 
irea of 349 acres. Agreement has been 
irrived at in connection with sixty acres 
it the Pendower estate, and compulsory 
powers are being sought to acquire land 
it Heaton and at Fenham Nurseries. 
Work has been commenced on the Walker 
sstate, and by the end of the year it is 
calculated there will be 1,300 finished 
iouses. It is also intended that work shall 
oroceed simultaneously at Pendower. 
‘The Newcastle scheme when completed 
vill give 616 houses with living room, 
cullery, and two bedrooms ; 2,051 houses 
vith living room, scullery, and three bed- 
ooms ; 1,540 houses with parlour, living 
oom, scullery, and three bedrooms; 617 
iouses with parlour, living room, scullery, 
»nd four bedrooms; and 308 flats with 
‘iving room, scullery, and two bedrooms. 


Peterhead Housing Scheme. 

The house-type plans and lay-out plans 
ave been approved by the Scottish Board 
of Health.. In the full scheme provision 
s made for 246 houses, and seventy-eight 
‘re to be commenced immediately as a 
| 
' 
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first instalment. Six house types have 
been adopted, to suit each house site so 
tnat every one shall have a sunny aspect. 
There will be twelve houses, with living- 
room and two bedrooms; twenty with 
living-room, parlour, and two bedrooms ; 
four with living-room, parlour, and three 
bedrooms ; twenty two-tenant houses, with 
a parlour, living-room, and bedroom on 
each of two floors: eighteen with living- 
room and three bedrooms, and four other 
four-apartment houses. Every house has 
a large scullery, with fixed tub, sink, and 
boiler. A bathroom also is provided in each 
case. Larder and cupboard accommodation 
has received special consideration. The 
houses are all to be semi-detached, with 
side access to the garden, and the houses 
will be built of granite from the granite 
quarries near by. The borough surveyor’s 
department is constructing the roads, the 
proposal to employ direct labour having 
been approved by the Scottish Board of 
Health. 


Trade and Craft 


Change of Address. 

The Ransome-verMehr Machinery Co., 
Ltd, have taken new offices at 14 and 16, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 
Telegrams: Vermehrico Vic, London.”’ 
Telephone: Victoria 8060 (4 lines). 


A Business Amalgamation. 

We learn that an amalgamation has 
been effected between the old established 
house of Wilkinson, Heywood and Clark, 
Ltd., and Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson, and 
Co., Ltd. The combined, knowledge, ex- 
perience, and_ scientific and material 
resources of the two businesses, is very 
considerable, and the whole organisation 
will be directed to rendering the best pos- 
sible services of varnish, colour, paint, and 
kindred -materials. 


A Useful Wallet. 

Simplex Conduits, Ltd., of Birmingham 
and London, manufacturing electrical 
engineers and wholesale electrical sup- 
pliers, have issued a very handy pocket 
wallet and diary for 1920. The diary, 
which is on sectional paper, and embodies 
a whole wealth of information of the 
greatest use to the electrical engineer, is 
encased in a well-finished black leather 
wallet containing compartments far letters, 
visiting cards, and stamps. The firm are 
to be congratulated upon the excellent 
finish and first-class workmanship of their 
Christmas gift. Mr. L. M. Waterhouse, 
A:M.Inst,C.E.,- M.I.E.E., is . managing 
director of the company. 


OPS CR BUttON Guan Cen 

We are informed that the name of the 
well-known firm of P. C. Burton and Co., 
Ltd., advertisers’ service agents, has now 
been changed to “The St. James’s Adver- 
tising and Publishing Co., Ltd.’ (incor- 
porating P. C. Burton and Co., Ltd.). 
With the return of peace conditions this 
agency has been successful in extending 
its business to such proportions that the 
directors have felt that the time has come 
for a considerable development in the 
organisation to meet the needs of its 
growing clientele. The board of direc- 
tors of the new company will consist of 
Mra, JesinglisaKer, -JiP.,; editor of the 
“ King’s Highway ”’ (chairman), Mr. P. C. 
Burton (vice-chairman), Mr. Leslie Har- 
wood and Mr. T. L. Scott (directors), and 
Mr. H. R. McLatchie (managing direc- 
tor). 


1920. 31 


Competition News 


Cheltenham. 


Cenotaph to be erected on the Band- 
stand site on the Promenade. Apply Mr. 
R. O. Seacombe, hon. secretary to the 
War Memorial Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham. Closing date 
Jan. 28. 

Winsford. 

War Memorial to cost about £300. 
Apply Mr. J. H. Cooke, hon. secretary to 
the Design and Sites Committee, Wins- 
ford, Cheshire. Closing date Jan. 30. 


Bromley. 


Messrs. Josiah Gunton, F.R.I.B.A., and 
W. H. Gunton, A.R.I.B.A., of London, 
have been appointed architects for an 
important housing and garden city scheme 
at Bromley, Kent. 


Bridgwater and Ilfracombe. 


The Council of the Society of Architects 
requests members of the Society not to 
take part in either the Bridgwater or 
Ilfracombe Housing Competitions until 
the conditions have been amended to meet 
the requirements of the competition regu- 
lations of the Society. 


Portishead. 


The designs submitted by Mr. H. Strat- 
ton Davis, M.C., M.S.A., of 79, Northgate 
Street, Gloucester, have been placed first 
by the assessor, Mr. C. F. W. Dening, 


F.R.1BA., R.W.A, The second and 
third premiums were awarded to Mr. 
Percy Turner, A.R.I.B.A., 23, Bank 


Street, Bradford, and Messrs. J..C. Prest- 
wich and Sons, Leigh, Lancs., respec- 
tively. Sixty-nine sets of drawings were 
submitted. 


— 


“The Ideal Home” 


The newly-awakened interest in the 
home and its equipment has justified! the 
production of a number of new magazines 
solely devoted to the domestic side of life ; 
the most recent of these being “ The Ideal 
Home,” published by Messrs. Odhams, 
Ltd., a copy of the first number of which 
has just come to hand, There should. be 
considerable scope for a magazine con- 
ducted on the lines of “ The Ideal Home,” 
whose policy is “to cater for the wide 
circle .of the middle class.... Every 
matter of interest, from the designing of 
the house and. garden to its final finishing 
touches, will be carefully explained and 
illustrated by experts in each branch.” 
The first issue is one of considerable inte- 
rest, containing as a leading feature a 
number of plates of domestic work—new 
and old—-beautifully reproduced in photo- 
gravure. Mr. H. M. Luyken, A.R.I.B.A., 
describes and illustrates “A Thatched 
Cottage,’ and another article of architec- 
ture! interest deals with the conversion of 
army huts into homesteads. Mr. H. E. 
Binstead gives some useful advice on the 
furnishing of the home, and Miss Cecile 
Frances Lewis writes informatively on 
“Practical Stencilling.’’ Other articles 
include “Garden Chatter,” “Decorative 
Shrubs,” “Garden Making,’ “Poultry 
Notes,” “Dog Breeding,’’ “Electricity in 
the Ideal Home,” etc. A large folding 
plate, showing plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions 6f a thatched cottage is presented 
with the issue. 


2 
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New Church for Billericay. 
Billericay is raising funds to build a 
large new church as a war memorial. 


Memorial for Long Sutton. 
It is proposed’ to erect a granite memo- 
ria] at a cost of over £1,000. 
Institute for Burntwood. 
It is proposed to erect a public institute 
‘3 a War memorial. 


Hythe’s Memortals. 

A monument and a recreation. ground 
have now been chosen as the town’s memo- 
ials, 

New School at Croydon. 

The Education Committee is acquiring 
by compulsory purchase a site for the 
erection of a large new elementary school. 


Finchley Cottage Hosfital. 

A total of £9,000 has been received 
towards the extension of the hospital as a 
war memorial. 

Factory for Waddon. 

Proposals for the erection of another 
factory are being considered by the Town 
Planning Committee. ; 


New Teignmouth Hoshfital. 
_ A petition has been extensively signed 
in favour of acquiring Bitton House and 
grounds as a site for a new hospital. 


A Dock for Padstow. 

Proposals are being considered for the 
development of the harbour at Padstow, 
including an extension of the pier and the 
building of a wet dock. 


New Chapel at Filey. 

Over £4,000 is in hand for a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Filey to replace the 
one destroyed by fire. Plans for the build- 
ing are shortly to be prepared. 

Architectural Exhibition at Bristol. 

The architectural students at Bristol 
have held a display of their drawings 
simultaneously with a show of 200 draw- 
ings from the London students 


Hospital for Merthyr Tydvitl. 

A site of ten acres has been presented to 
the town, and a promise of £20,000 
has been made towards the erection of the 
proposed hospital. 

Middlesex County Memorial. 

It has been decided to erect a memorial 
in monumental form at Westminster. The 
authorities are willing to consider the 
question of its erection in the Canning en- 
closure. 


New “Daily Mail” Offices. 

New “ Daily Mail” publishing offices 
are to be erected on the historic site of 
Messrs. Powell’s glass works, situated at 
the corner of Tudor Street and White- 
friars Street, London. The architects are 
Messrs. H. O. Ellis and Clarke. 


Proposed Hospital for Devon. 

The local authorities in the Barnstaple 
region of North Devon are considering a 
proposal for joint action in the erection of 
a hospital. Barnstaple Council has agreed 
to contribute towards the cost of an archi- 
tect’s fees for a design. 


Foundry Extension at Blackfriars. 

An interesting trade extension has been 
carried out at Fry’s Metal Foundry, Black- 
friars. In spite of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing materials and labour the whole of the 
work of building and equipping the ex- 
tension was done by the firm itself during 
ig1g. The foundry, which supplies white 
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The Week’s News from Far and Near 


metal used in the printing trade, is now 
equipped with all modern scientific and 
mechanical resources. 


University News. 

Mr. A. E, Henderson, F.S.A., R.B.A., 
has been appointed to give architectural 
instruction next term at the School of 
Architecture, University College. Mr. 
Chalton Bradshaw has returned to Eng- 
land from Greece and will shortly take up 
his duties as assistant. 


Army Memorzals. 

»It has been decided to erect monuments 
at Gheluvelt and on the Bourlon-Mceuvres 
ridge, and to place a memorial brass 
tablet in All Saints’ Church, Aldershot, tm 
commemoration of the deeds and the sacri- 
fices of the officers and men of the 2nd 
Division. 

Architectural Partnershtp. 

A partnership has been entered into 
between Mr. Albert Schofield, M.S.A., of 
Southport, and Mr. Morrall Maddox, 
ARUBA: M-S23A.4..0f =stoke-on-Trent. 
The firm will be known as Messrs. Scho- 
field and Maddox, architects, with offices 
at Queen’s Chambers, 379, Lord Street, 
Southport. 

Reading Cenotaph. 

A cenotaph, similar to that in White- 
hall, is to be erected in the Reading Bar- 
tracks in memory of the officers and men 
of the Roya! Berkshire Regiment who fell 
in the war. Their names will be recorded 
on three or more vellum rolls, one to be 
enclosed in the cenotaph, and the others 
to be placed in the principal places in 
Berkshire. 


Kingston-on-Thames War Memorial. 

The East Surrey Regiment war memo- 
rial is to take the form of a memorial 
chapel in the parish church, Kingston- 
on-Thames, with gates at the southern 
entrance of the churchyard in the market- 
place. Old colours of the different batta- 
lions, regimental memorials, and a vellum 
book inscribed with the names of those 
who fell in the war will be placed in the 
chapel. 

Substitutes for Timber. 


The second edition of the Concrete 
Institute’s list of structures and articles in 
which timber can be replaced by concrete 
or reinforced concrete is now available for 
the benefit of architects, engineers, land 
and building owners, farmers, etc. Copies 
may be obtained on annvlication to the 


Secretary, Concrete Institute, Denison 
House, 296, Vauxhall Road, London, 
Sawer 

British Chamber of Commerce for 


Vienna. 

A British Chamber of Commerce has 
been constituted at Vienna, with offices at 
+, Giselastrasse, Vienna. The following 
appointments have been made: Hon. 
president, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, late 
H M. Ambassador ; president, Hon. F. O. 
Lindley, H.M. High Commissioner ; vice- 
president, ‘Mr.’ O. S. Phillnotts, O.B.E., 
British Commercial Commissioner. 


Southport. 

The Southport War Memorial Com- 
mittee have accepted! for the war memorial, 
to be erected in London Square the design 
of Messrs. Grayson. and Barnish, Liver- 
pool, which was awarded the first premium 


of £300 by the adjudicator, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A.. The memorial com 
prises an obelisk with flanking colonnades 
in which are memorial tablets to contain— 
the local roll of honour, The number of 
names. to be ‘inscribed on the tablets i 
about 1,800. . 


Exhibition at Lille. 


Under the auspices of the municipality 
of Lille an international exhibition is to 
be held.in that city from May to October, 
1920. The exhibition bears the title of 
“Exposition Internationale pour la Renais- 
sance du Nord de la France’’ and is in- 
tended to demonstrate the best means of 


reconstructing the devastated areas. 
Exhibits will be divided into twenty-one 
main groups, including architecture, 


municipal organisation, development of 
national resources, and metallurgy. All 
countries are invited to participate. ‘ 


Proposed Exhibition at Reval. 

The Esthonian Trade Ministry intent 
to hold an exhibition early in 1920 (pro-= 
bably February), at which British firms are 
invited to exhibit. Space for stalls will 
probably be free, and everv assistance will 
be given.. Among the articles for whick 
a ready market can be found! in Esthonia 
are glass (until local factories work suffi- 
ciently), window glass, various rubbers and 
rubber goods, glue, iron, tin, copper, irom 
battens, steel wire rope, hemp ropes, 
sieves, nails, gimlets, files, chisels, ham= 
mers, saws, hatchets, etc., nets and sieve 
nets (gauze). ¥ 


Catalogues for Antwerp. 4 
H.M. Consul-General at Antwerp 
desires to obtain the supply of a larger 
and more varied collection of trade cata- 
logues and samples. A large room is being 
set aside solely for the exhibition of British 
trade catalogues, etc. The catalogues re 
ceived hitherto have been confined almost 
entirely to the engineering and building 
trades, but Belgium is now sufficiently 
restored to be interested in the whole 
range of British manufacturers. In the 
case of manufactures of small bulk, or of 
those which do not lend themselves to re 
presentation in cataloeues, the receipt of 
small samples for exhibition would be 
welcomed. Catalogues, etc., should be 
posted direct to the British Consulate- 
General. . 


New London Building for Cox's Bank. 

Contracts have been signed and plans 
are in hand for a new building, with 
frontage upon Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Piace, London, for Cox’s Bank, which 
now surrounds the quadrangle of Craig’s 
Court, a secluded bit of eighteenth-cen- 
tury London. The new bank building is 
to occupy the whole site upon its eastern 
side, and is to be designed with the same 
facade as the buildings opposite, so that 
Waterloo Place may be symmetrical. The 
Pall Mall frontage will fill in the entire 
space between the Carlton Hotel and 
Waterloo Place, displacing Graves’s Gal- 
leries and some shops, including the 
silversmith’s at the corner known as 
Strongi’'th’arm’s. The site is unusually 
deep, extending from Pall Mall to Charle: 
Street. Messrs. Keynes Purchase anc 
Durward Brown are the architects, an¢ 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen will erec 
the stone structure. . 


issue and are the Union Rates. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 
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Current Prices of Matertals 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


The prices are for fine quality 
works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR. 


Excavator, ls. 8d. per hour, 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

Navvy, 1s. 8d, per hour. 

Timberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Watchman, 6s. 6d. per shift, 


Broken brick or 
2in., 7s. per yd. 
Thames ballast, 17s. per yd, 
Pit gravel, 16s. per yd. 
Pit sand, 17s. per yd. 
page sand, 18s. 6d. per 


stone, 


yd. 

Screened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
Clinker, breeze, ete., prices 

according to locality. 
Portland cement, 75s. per 


ton. 
Do. in small lots, ex 
London stock, 95s. per 


ton. 
Lias lime, 59s. per ton. 
Sacks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
Transport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 26s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7. 
Trailer, 30s. 
Steam roller, £4 10s, 
Water cart, 30s. 


DRAINER, 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
Timberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

Bricklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
hour. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Watchman, 6s. 6d. per shift, 


Stoneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 2s. 11d., 6-in. 
4s. 6d., 9-in. 7s. 9d. per 


iron ;pipes, coated, 

94t. lengths, 4-in, 3s. 9d., 

Si 5s.-6d., 9-in. 8s. per 

Portland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above _ 

Lead for caulking, 42s. per 
ewt. 

Gasket, 1s. 8d. per Ib, 


BRICKLAYER, 


Bricklayer, 1s. 11 
hour. A ag 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


-Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


London stocks, 83s. per M. 


‘Flettons, 65s. per M 
- Staffordshire * bie. 


‘sbi rg blue, 190s. 


Firebricks, 205s. per M. 


Glazed, salt, white, and 
ivory  stret 
oe etchers, £24 
Do. 


' headers 
per M. ’ £23 10s. 


Colours, extra, £6 per M. 
Seconds, less, £1 ner M. 
Cement: and sand, see Ex- 
Shas above. 
me, grey stone, 58s. 
on y 8s. per 
Mixed lime mortar, 23s. 6d. 
per yd. 


Exeavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
pal exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent. 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent, 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 


If basketed out, add 80 per cent, to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 2s. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. ; 

Hardcore, 2-in, ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 52s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 49s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 

Lias lime concrete, 40s, per yd, cube. 

Breeze concrete, 25s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 4s. 6d, per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in, 2s, 9d., 6-in. 4s., 9-in. 5s. 3d. per ft, 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s., 6-in., 14s., 
9-in. 25s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are ayerage. prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£42 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £45 per rod. 

Do. jin stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent. per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d, per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s, 6d. 
per ft... sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extna, 

Tuck pointing, 10d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Granolithic and cement paving, Lin., 4s. 6d. per yd. 
sup. 

Do. 1i-in., 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in,, 6s. 3d. per yd. -sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, 3-in., 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 3d. per ft. sup.. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, $-In., 9s. per yd. 


Damp course, in rolls of| Do, skirting, 6-in.,.1s. 3d: per yd. 


42 in. 3s. 6d.. 9 in. 6s. 3d., 
14 in. 8s. 6d. 18 in. Is. 
per roll. 


MASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 
‘ Mason, 1s. 113d. per hour. 


. Do. fixer, 2s. 03d, per hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


_ Seaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


’ Portland stone: 


Whitbed, 4s. 2d. per ft, 
cube. - 
Basebed, 4s. 5d. 


per: ft. 
cube. Hi 


: Bath stone, 2s. 10d. per ft. 


. Do. paving, av. 


- cube. 
York ‘stone, 7s. 3d. per ft. 
cube. <ed, : 
2-in., 7s. 6d¢ 
per yd. sup. 
Mansfield red, 6s. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 3d. per ft. cube, 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. - 
Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s, per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. . circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s; per ft.'sup. ° 

Do. do. circular, 2s.°8d. per ft. sup. 
Cireular-cireular work, 10s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 72d. per 
by Soi ob ; eet Pre | , oe 
Do. circular, 103d. per ft. run. _ 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 


Add ‘to the foregoing prices if in York: stone, 25 per 


cent.' +. - 5 os 
Do. Mansfieldy 12? per cent. 


MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

(Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. per ft. sup. 

Cement and and, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


LABOUR RATES AND | 


for 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, Is. 103d. per hour. 

Tiler, Is. 103d. per hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s, 8d. per hour, 

N.B.—Tiling is often 
“* Piecework,”’ 


Slates, lst quailty, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £14, 
Countess £25, Duchess 


£33. 
Clips, lead, 9d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 3d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 47s. 6d, per 
ewt. 

Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Eix- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 121s. 6d. 


per M. 
Machine tiles, 112s, per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
247s. per ton, Peggies 


187s. per ton. 


material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing : : 


ae Je 


MEASURED WORK PRICES, 


Deduct for Bath, 33; per cent. 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting 1l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d, per ft. lin. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, zine nails, Portmadoc or equal + 
Ladies 58s,, Countess 67s. 6d., Duchess 70s. per 
square, 

Westmoreland, 
square. 

Delabole do. 70s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 3d. per square approx, 

Add, if with copper nails, 7; per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in, gauge, 5th course mailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 80s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 72s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen, 


in diminishing courses, 135s. per 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, is; 113d. per 
hour.. 

Joiner, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour.) 

Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 

Ist £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £47 10s. per 
std., equals , 

Ist 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 

Boards, Ist £53 10s., 2nd) 
£51, 3rd and -U/S8. 
£48 10s. per std. 

Do. F.E., 3rd. and U/S 


Battens, 3rd and U/S. 
£38. 
Yellow: ist £62, 2nd £51, 
3rd and U/S. £47 10s. 
per std. ~ 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std, equals 47s. per 
sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S. 42s. 6d, | 
per sq. of 1 in. 
and G. and matching, 
U/S. 43s. per sq. of 1 in. 
Wainscot oak, 3s. per ft. 
sup, of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 3s. 
‘of lin. 
Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 


te 


per ft. sup. 


Teak, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of | 


1 in. 


PLUMBER. 
Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d 


per hour. 

Lead, milled sheet, 43s. 6d 
per cwt. 

Do. drawn pipes, 44s. per 


ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 48s. 6d. 
ewt. ; 
Do. scrap, 25s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 7d. 
lb. ; 
Solder, plumbers, 

per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. per lb. 


is, 


.Red and white lead, 7d. per 


lb.. : : 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C, soil, .2-in.4s.. 10d:, 
.3-in.,-78. 3d., 4-in. 8s. 4d. 


oi. 3s.°10d., 3-in, 
5s... 4-in. 6s. 2d. per yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 36., 4-in. 


.| Do. 


0.G.; 38. 4d. per yd.: 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, steepers, ebs., IIs 
per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc.,, lis, 6d. per ft.. 
cube. , , 

Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork,, 
lls. 10d, per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 33 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per 
ft. cube. 

Sarking felt laid, 1s. 6d, per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and; 
striking, 70s. per sq. ; 

Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. 

1-in. deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 

18-in. molded casements in 4 sq., glazing beads and 

* hung, 3s. per ft. sup. 3 

2-in. do. do, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 3s. 3d. per ft. sup.. 

Do. do, do. 14-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s,, 2-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup, 

Do. -do. do; 12-in.; 36. per ft.’ sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 7} times. 

Wood block «flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 8s. 6d.,  1-im., 
10s. 6d., 13-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 7 
l-in. Tiser, 11-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft, sup. 


sashes, 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
55s. per cwt. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., ls. 6d. per ft. 


Do. -#-in., 1s, 10d. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 
Do. 12-in., 2s. 9d. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2}-in., 
_7%s.. 6d, per ft. : 
Do.. 3-in., 8s..4d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., lls. per. ft. : 
Cast-iron R.W- pipe, at 24 Ib..per length, jointed in 
‘red lead, 23-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 
3-in., 2s. 7d. per foot. 
Do. 4:in:, 3s. 3d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R. gutter, ‘fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in,, Is. 9d. per ft. ; 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alt 
ears, etc., 4-In., 5s. per ft. ; wa 
Fixing only: ; 
W.C. pans and. all: joints, P or S, and including 
water waste prevénters, 42s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 33s. each. 
Lavatory. basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
25s. each. ‘ 


34+ 


LABOUR RATES AND | 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate, 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
103d., 32 oz. 1s, per ft. 
Cathedral, ordinary, 9d.) 
per ft. 
Do., double, 1s. per ft. 
Rough plate, } in. 5d.,) 
3-16 in, 53d., 3 in. 6d.) 
per ft. 
«Linseed oil putty, 33s. per) 
cewt, | 


| 
) 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, .1s. 113d. per 
hour, 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 60s. per ton. 
Hair, 30s, per cwt, 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
-Lime putty, 4s. 9d. per ewt, 
Hair mortar, 43s, per yd. 

-Fine stuff, 44s. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 6d. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 84s. ‘per 
ton. 

‘Sirapite, 60s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 61s, 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 57s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 58s. per ton. 


Thistle plaster, 56s. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 5d. per Ib. 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 
-Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

-Paperhanger, Is. 103d. per 
hour. 

‘Genuine white lead, 78s. 
per cewt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, 10s. 3d. 
per gall. 

-Do. boiled, 10s. 6d. per 


gall. 
Turpentine, 9s. 9d. per gall, 
“Liquid driers, 19s. 6d. per 
gall, 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES, 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s, 4d., 26 oz, ls. 53d., 
82. oz. ls. 7d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s. 2d., 26 0z., 1s. 8d., 32 oz. 
ls. 4d. per ft, 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 1s. 10d, 
to 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 


Metal lathing, 3s. 9d. per yd. 


3d. per yd. 


Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 


block, 3-in., 3s. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 34d. per yd. 

Kender, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 4d. 
per yd. 

Ikender, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 7d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on jathing, any of foregoing, 6d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 9d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 3d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 33s. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, Is. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd, sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, lst coat, ls. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, ls. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, ls. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Stripping old paper and. preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 8d, per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. { 

Distemper, washable, in| 
ordinary colours, 52s. per, 
ewt. 

Petrifying liquid, 3s. 3d. 
per gall. 
Double size, 

firkin, 
Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 
Hard stopping, 7d. per lb. 
Varnish, hard oak, 188 per 
gall. 
Outside do., 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Do. Copal, 21s. per gall. 
Do, Flat, 21s. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 21s. per gall, 
French polish, 23s. 9d. per 
gall. 


| 
| 
6s. 4d. per) 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, etc. 


Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £30 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy, 

Do. Light, 3 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 


certain owing to trade 
disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £37 


per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £48 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £48 per ton. 

Driving screws,  galvd., 
5s. 8d. per grs. 

Washers, galvd,, 1s. 9d. per 
gers. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  pnacti- 
cally only - galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s, 9d. per yd. sup. 


‘Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £46 per ton. 

Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £34 per ton. 

Do. in compounds, £38 per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £37 per ton. 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building — 
in, 56s. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 75s. per cwt. 

Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 
and driving screws, ls, 3d. per yd. 


Weekly Housing Report 


The report issued weekly by 
Ministry of Health states :— 

New schemes submitted to the Ministry 
-during the week ended December 20 
numbered 138. The total number of 
schemes submitted by local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 7,748, 


the 


comprising about 57,250 acres. The 
.schemes approved now number 3,105, 
comprising about 29,550 acres.  Fifty- 


eight lay-out schemes were submitted, and 
sixty approved during the week, making 
-the. total number of lay-outs submitted 
1,909, and the numbers approved 1,265. 
House plans representing 3,511 hoses 
were submitted during the week, ard 
plans for 3,377 houses approved. ‘the 
‘total number of houses represented in :ne 
plans submitted is 78,818, and in the pians 
-approved. 63,362. Tenders for 20,513 
houses have been submitted, and approval 
given to tenders for 16,940. 

Details of local authorities’ 
‘dealt with during the week are 
follows :— 


schemes 
as 


Building Sites. 

Schemes submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from fifty-eight local authorities 
was 136, comprising 571 acres, and 
bringing the total number of schemes pro- 
moted by local authorities to 7,658, 
-covering approximately 54,850 acres. 

Schemes approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 153, bringing the 
‘total number approved to 3,136, com- 
prising about 28,goo acres. 


Lay Outs. 

Schemes Submitted.—Fifty-eigh t 

-schemes were submitted by forty-two local 

authorities bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 1,864. 

Schemes Approved.—Fifty-eight schemes 

“promoted by forty-three local authorities 


were approved, bringing the total number 
of schemes approved to 1,235. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes  repre- 
senting upwards of 3,500 houses were sub- 
mitted by forty-five local authorities. The 
total number of schemes submitted repre- 
sent 75,976 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes represent- 
ing some 3,305 houses were approved. The 
total number of schemes approved repre- 
sent 61,785 houses, 


Our Small Advertisements 


A number of architectural vacancies are 
announced this week. 

A chief architectural assistant is required 
for the Housing and Town-planning 
Department of the Borough Surveyor’s 
office at Bridlington. 

The Bilston Urban District Council re- 
quire a chief architectural assistant, a 
junior architectural assistant, and a clerk 
of works for their housing scheme. 

Vacancies are announced in the Hous- 
ing Architect’s Department of the New- 
castle City Council for an architectural 
assistant and an architect’s draughtsman. 

Mr. Gronwy Griffith, architect, of Den- 
bigh, North Wales, has a vacancy for a 
junior assistant. : 

An architect is required to proceed to the 
East to carry out a commercial building in 
reinforced concrete. 

A consulting engineer requires a fully 
competent man to take entire charge of the 
design of reinforced concrete construc- 
tional work. 

A qualified architect, University 
graduate, who had pre-war practice, wishes 
to open a London engagement as assistant 
with a view to partnership, 


Church War Memorials 9 


The Bishop of Chelmsford, writing to 
Essex incumbents and _ churchwardens ~ 
reminding them to apply for a Faculty 
before placing war memorials in churches, 
states: “Sometimes people thought it un- 
necessary to apply for Faculties. In going 
about Essex as he did, sometimes he got 
very angry to find that incumbents and © 
churchwardens had absolutely no know- 
ledge at all with regard to architecture. 
Somebody had come along who had 
wanted a war memorial erected in the 
church. Something had been taken away 
which it was absolutely impossible to re- 
place, and something was put up in its 
place which had spoiled the architecture 
of the church. . That had been done over 
and over again, and it was to prevent it 
that Faculties should be applied for. 
Incumbents and churchwardens were only 
the trustees of the church building, and ~ 
they had no right to alter anything at their 
own sweet will that possibly somebody in 
a thousand years’ time would not like.” 


Waketield Housing 


The Corporation have acquired land on 
four separate estates upon which to erect 
houses. It is estimated that 2,000 houses 
are required. On the Elm Tree Street 
site, building is in an advanced state, the _ 
walls of all the sixty-four houses to be ~ 
erected there being above ground, ten ~ 
being already roofed. It is expected that 
they will be fit for habitation early in the 
spring; at Alverthorpe, where forty-six 
houses are to be built, the . provisional 
approval of the Housing Commissioner 
has been given to the lay-out and type 
plans. The provisional approval is also 
expected shortly to lay-out plans for 489 
houses at Portobello. ; 
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On the Brightening of London 


TIMELY appeal has been made by ,Professor 
Adshead for the brightening of London. The 

“cay capital,” as we know it to-day, 1s gay 

only in spirit. In {that sense it 1s bright 
enough—perhaps even excessively so. Yet its streets 
are dull. The colour of its buildings is too well attuned 
to the colour of its fogs. Within a month or two a new 
building puts on an ancient coat. Here and there we clean 
the outward walls with steam, and for a week or two 
the white stone provides a welcome contrast to the all- 
prevailing dinginess. But the freshness quickly passes. 
Fighting the fog and the smoke-laden air seems a hope- 
less task. If all the buildings of London could be pro- 


tected from this contamination our streets would look » 


brighter and more attractive. ‘Clean stone and brick 
are not unpleasing. That would ‘be one way of 
improving the town. But it means mainly replacing 
steam-power by electric, and an order to all factories to 
consume their own smoke. These orders would have to 
apply everywhere and to everybody in the capital, and it 
would také years to doit. We must then seek for other 
ways of adding gaiety to our streets. 
Professor Adshead mentions 
window-boxes and front gardens, the painting of shops, 
fences, and gates in refreshing colours, a judicious 
beautifying of open and waste spaces, and a proper 
regulation of posters on the hoardings. All these sug- 
gestions are both practical and advisable and easily 
within the power of the people., Many Continental 
cities long ago led the way in these directions. What, 
for example, could be more pleasing—and refreshing— 
than the fountains gaily decked with flowers and the 
painted statues in the streets of Berne? Would it not be 
possible in London to put up fountains on the Swiss 
pattern in great centres of traffic like Oxford Circus, 
Holborn Circus, the Marble Arch, Hyde Park Corner, 
and so on? Why could we not grow flowers on the 
fountains in Trafalgar Square and replace the stones with 
verdure? The flower-beds round the Queen Victoria 
Memorial are one of the sights of London—and not the 
least of its glories. The flower-shops in Regent Street 
always give a vitalising glow of colour to that part of the 
thoroughfare. If it can be done, by all means let us 
make London a “ City of Flowers.” By no other single 
means—and by no simpler—could the capital be 
brightened more beautifully or more refreshingly. 
These are methods that seem easy of accomplishment 
and presumably cheap. But what about tne buildings ? 
Are there no means of brightening them? We think 
there are, and we believe that if the people of 
London could only be awakened to the need of brighen- 
ing the City and the West End—to say nothing of the 
suburbs—our architects would gladly meet the demand. 
Glazed tiles, mosaics, and frescoes may add beauty and 
distinction, as well as a dignified cheerfulness, to a well- 
designed building. They would suffer, of course, from 
the smoke and the fog, but they could easily be washed, 
and, in any case, they would be brighter than the bare 


the possibilities of . 


effect on the nervous. 


stone or brick. Glazed tiles offer to the architect of 
imagination a wide variety of use, as Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
for instance, has abundantly proved at Chelsea and else- 
where. 

Mosaics are always attractive if well designed and well 
executed.. There is a good example at the Horniman 
Museum, though the colours are too faint for outside 
decoration. Frescoes, we are afraid, are largely a lost 
art: There are ways, too, by which architects could 
help. Why should we not, for instance, have buildings 
with floral balconies? And. why cannot the tenants of 
buildings with classical columns on the first floor place 
orange trees or evergreens in between the columns ? 

The use of flowers and of greenery, of delicate tints for 
shop fronts, of warm colours for house doors and w indows 
has a distinct value. Even the dear old pillar-boxes which 
the Post Office people so happily painted red have helped 
to brighten our streets. Bright awnings and gilt and 
bronze porticoes and railings, gold-green tiles, and 
brightly hued marbles all help to give a touch of richness 
and warmth. Artistic signs, such as are to be found in 
Lombard Street, also add colour and charm. Even the 
pavements could be made contributory to the scheme. 
A skilful combination of red brick and white stone is very 
effective. That any municipal body could be persuaded 
to try it is another matter. He would ‘be indeed an 
optimist who thought so. Yet it might be possible to 
get the London County Council to brighten their schools 
by the use of flowers and lawns and of window-boxes. 

Nor does there seem any reason why the tramway 
cars could not be more attractively decorated, except that 
to preach zsthetics to local bodies is as hopeless as trying 
to find the message or the meaning of a vorticist painting. 
To argue that the proper use of colour is a civic duty 1s 
even yet to be in advance of the times; at any rate, as far 
as the majority of people is concerned. And. this 
although colour is now being used in the treatment of 
disease, and has been proved to be of great value in its 
It is at least beyond dispute that 
colour, wisely chosen ‘and harmoniously used, soothes 
and cheers if it may not consciously charm. London 
badly needs a colour tonic. In these dark- days cheer- 
fulness is a national asset. Professor Adshead, in plead- 
ing for the brightening of London, 1s serving a great 
and a patriotic purpose. It is no mere esthetic whim. 
It is so valuable a movement that all who seriously aim 
to make life a better and more cheerful thing should give 
it strong support. Will Professor Adshead plead in 


vain? We hope not. 
CROSSLEY DAVIES. 


[It will be recognised that the series of interesting 
suggestions put forward are in every instance rational 
and practicable, involving but slight expense. There is 
really no reason why London’s colour scheme should be 
based ona dirty drab. The sedate and successful experi- 
ment with the Atheneum Club should convince the 
fastidious that tint can be applied with entire good taste. 
Eps A:J. | 
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Notes and Comments 


The French Hostel in London 


RITISH architects will most cordially welcome 
the French School in London—the “ Maison 
de l'Institut de France a Londres.’’ ‘That 
it will have its first home in a house built 

by Norman Shaw is the next best thing to having a 
building specially designed for it, preferably (for amity's 
sweet sake) by a French architect. That, we trust, will 
come in good time. In the meantime, we cannot repress 
our delight at the compliment implied in seeking in 
London a pred-de-terre for French art-lovers; for does 
it not imply an assumption that our people and our collec- 
tions, if not our achievements, in art are, at all events, 
not bad to live with? As time goes on, the, steady and 
continuous coming and going of French connoisseurs will 
have so sensibly exalted our insular taste as to make our 
works as well as our collections much more worthy of the 
honour that is now bestowed upon them. We trust that 
the delicate regard for courtesy which distinguishes the 
French before all other races will not prevent the candid 
eesthetic criticism of which we are so much in_ need. 
Socially as well as educationally the French School in 
London cannot fail to act as a powerful antidote to our 
excessive insularity, diffusing among us some of the 
lightness and elegance in which we believe ourselves to 
be notoriously deficient. In return, though we dare not 
hope to discharge in full our long outstanding debt to 
them in art, science, and literature, we shall assuredly 
seek occasions to convince them that we are able and 
determined to vie with them in the generosity of fraternal 
sentiment that brings them hither. 


Rival Claimants for St. Sophia 


Hagia Sofia, or St. Sophia, comes into prominence 
on a question of right to its possession. The Vatican 
contends that the famous basilica was built for the 
Catholics, who possessed it when Mahomed II. con- 
quered ‘Constantinople, and that it should be given 
back to them. On the other hand, the Greeks claim 
that they have the better right to it because they form 
the majority of the European population in Constanti- 
nople. Into the merits of the rival claims it is not 
necessary to enter; they are of no architectural import- 
ance, unless one claimant would be more likely than 
another to be a prudent custodian of this precious gem. 
Its re-conversion to Christian uses should not, in any 
case, involve irreverent treatment of a fabric than 
which the world can show none more gloriously 
beautiful. 


Wolsey’s Gate, Ipswich 


A threefold threat hangs over the venerable gateway 
known as Wolsey’s, at Ipswich. It is menaced with 
dissolution by decay, inferentially with demolition as a 
dangerous structure, and with removal to another site. 
The first-named danger seems imminent, the second is 
real though merely conjectural, and the third is abhor- 
rent to sentiment. ‘All will yet be well if the Suffolk 
Archeological Society, the High Steward of the Borough 
of Ipswich, and their supporters, can agree on what shall 
be done, and can raise the necessary money for the work. 
It is surprising to learn that this relic of the sixteenth 
century—Wolsey built it about 1527—is private pro- 
perty, and that there are serious misgivings as to whether 
there is any method by which it can be preserved with- 
out destroying its character. It should certainly be 
acquired for the public, to whom it could be dedicated for 
ever in serene confidence if it were carefully treated by 
the grouting machine process, which, applied under 
expert supervision, would preserve it without disfiguring 
it. In Ipswich there is nothing that is better worth pre- 


serving—not less for its historical associations as the last 
remaining fragment of the college to which Wolsey 
retired in disgrace (“Father Abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you”), than for its interest as a specimen | 
of the building method of his period. It consists of 
hollow brickwork casing, filled in with rubble, a form of 
construction that, once very common in England, was 
doubtless introduced by our Roman invaders. In any 
attempt to remove it, such work would crumble hope- | 
lessly ; but, even if the structure survived removal, the 
sentiment would evaporate. It would cling, however, 
to the grouted gate left zz sz¢w and strengthened from 


within. 
Where Builders Lead 


Bulletin No. 2 of the Joint Industrial Councils shows— 
the building industry in a very favourable light, as 
having taken the lead in the new movement for the 
reorganisation of industry. The interim report of the 
committee for the industry was, it will be remembered, | 
a contested document, to which a minority report was 
opposed on certain vital points; but recovery from the 
first shock of novelty having been survived, the dissen- 
tients will see the wisdom of remaining firm only in the © 
demand for equitable compromise. Opposition to fresh 
proposals merely because they are unfamiliar is a relic 
of an attitude of mind that the war has rendered obsolete, — 
and it may be confidently affirmed that the building — 
industry, which led the way towards industrial reform, 
and anticipated in actual practice the Whitley recom- 
mendation of joint industrial councils, will not be the 
first to turn back. There is substantial agreement on 
all the fundamental and humanitarian issues—as, the 
decasualisation of labour, provision against unemploy- — 
ment, safety and welfare work, and so forth; but | 
differences of opinion naturally arise on such contentious 
issues as industrial control. These can be amicably and © 
equitably adjusted if they are approached in the right — 
spirit and handled in the right way. 


Steel Trade Troubles 


The strike of steelworkers in the United States 
having come to an end (on January 8th), there is the 
more reason to deplore the result of the ballot of the — 
iron moulders in this ‘country, who, by a majority of © 
7,087—10,718 against 9,631—decided not to accept — 
the employers’ offer of an increase in wages of five 
shillings a week, the men having asked for an increase 
of fifteen shillings. This announcement, appearing 
simultaneously with the cablegram from Amenica last 
Friday, raises serious misgivings as to the disadvan- 
tage at which our industries will be placed by both © 
events. The stoppage of the American strike and the 
continuance of ours will greatly increase the heavy 
handicap with which our steel trade is penalised in com- 
petition with the States, and the protracted hold-up of 
British industries dependent on steel—including. of 
course, to no mean extent, building construction—is a 
disaster from which recovery will not be easy. 


More Garden Suburbs 


Hitherto the metropolitan boroughs south of the 
Thames have not been distinguished for civic enter- 
prise. They are now waking up. Woolwich and 
Greenwich are talking about arterial roads and garden 
suburbs, while the three contiguous boroughs of 
Bermondsey, Deptford, and Lewisham have been 
nibbling at a joint scheme for a rather formidable 
undertaking—estimated to cost 44,570,000 for 
5,400 houses on 450 acres. Bromley also—Bromley in 
Kent, be it noted—has under consideration an 
ambitious scheme. Altogether, the southern side is 
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looking up, and in the near future there is to be tre- 
mendous building activity where hitherto green 
pastures and golf links have held the field. As transit 
must follow hard upon building, tramway extensions 
in the south-eastern district are already in hand, and 
anticipation of introducing the tube system there is 
expressed so commonly and so constantly as to seem 
based on reasonable probability. Soon London will 
be completely surrounded by a ring of garden suburbs, 
with arterial roads and means of transit radiating like 
spokes from a hub. But if town-planning principles 
are to be fairly satisfied, all this local activity should be 
centrally controlled. 


Housing About to Begin | 


Dr. Addison’s explanation, last Friday, of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining the State building subsidies marks 
almost the first definite stage in the history of the housing 
movement. At length “initial inertia” has been  suff- 
ciently overcome to give housing a start. Dr. Add son 
was happy in being able to report a widespread demand 
for the grant, private persons as well as builders applying 
for it; but probably he would be the first to acknowledge 
the assistance that he has received from the organised 
builders in finding his way out of the morass. If, as we 
all hope, the subsidies of 4160, 4140, and 4130 per 
house are a sufficient inducement to builders to take up 
the work with energy and success, the organised builders 
will have a double claim to our congratulations; and if, 
as we believe, they suggested the subsidy scheme, it 1s 
up te them to see it through, as we believe they will. 


Redemption of the Surrey Side 


In last week’s “Comments” we touched briefly upon 
the suggestion thrown out by the Chairman of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee of the L.C.C., that the pro- 
jected school for technical education for the printing 
trades might well be erected on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The theme deserves some further develop- 
ment. From the time of Wynkyn de Worde, 
Caxton’s journeyman, who set up in business for 
himself in Fleet Street, printers have congregated 
thickly in this region; but there is no _ longer 
any apparent reason for this overcrowding. It is con- 
venient for distribution that the newspaper offices should 
not be so far apart as to interfere with quick collection ; 
but with regard to general printing, the trend for years 
past has been towards decentralisation, and this move- 
ment, which was greatly accelerated by the introduc- 
tion of quick traction, has favoured the erection of many 
fine printing offices in the suburbs and in the country. 
One of these, that of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
in Stamford Street, on the south bank of the Thames, 
is reputedly the finest printing office in the kingdom. Its 
completion a few years ago, when we gave a series of 
views of the building, was a notable event in the his- 
tory of the south side, which was then sadly in need of 
the impetus to good building which it thus received. Re- 
demption of the southern bank, begun in real earnest 
when St. Thomas’s Hospital was erected there, and 
advanced mightily when the site of the County Hall was 
chosen, will be brought appreciably nearer fruition if 
a fine new central school of printing—London’s chief 
industry—is erected on the south side; and the town- 
planning improvement implied must be backed up by a 
building that shall be as noble in its dimensions as in its 
design. For it will house a noble craft—which, indeed, 
the disciples of old Caxton delight to dignify as “ the art 
preservative of arts.” Should not the Mistress Art do 
her best for it? If London University were built on the 
south side, and the printing school were the forerunner 
of other schools for the arts and crafts, South London 
would become no mean rival to South Kensington, and it 
would not be difficult to persuade the railway directors to 
put their terminus on the Surrey side, thus solving the 
Charing ‘Cross town-planning problem as the preponder- 
ance of architectural opinion would have it solved. 


A Certain. Liveliness in Education 


A debate on architectural education had become 
imperative. We are to have it on February 10, when 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse will read a paper on the subject at 
the Royal Institute. The engaging personality of the 
lecturer, and the supreme importance of his thesis, will 
ensure a large assembly. An animated and illuminating 
discussion should follow, and out of it should spring 
important practical developments. Whoever is to be 
chairman on the occasion must be relentless in keeping 
the speakers to the point. With so much need for 
strenuousness in action, time must not be wasted on 
superfluous talk, of which usually the chief effect is to 
confuse the issue. With such contentious issues to the 
fore, one may expect and condone a certain liveliness ; 
which is always more fruitful, as well as infinitely more 
entertaining, than dull prolixity. It is extremely fortu- 
nate that the opening of the discussion should have fallen 
into the hands of so brilliant and graceful a stylist as Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, who will certainly strike the right key- 
note, whatsoever discords may follow. 


“¢ Architectural Decadence” 


The public interest in architecture grows apace. Iu 
so unlikely a source as the ‘‘ Medical Press’”’ there have 
been editorial lamentations ‘‘ over the decadence in this 
country of architecture, and of art in general.’’ They 
are as the lamentations of Jeremiah. Machinery is 
destroying our sense of beauty; we are governed more 
and more by purely utilitarian aims, less and less by con- 
siderations of beauty. The multiplication of tubes, 
kinemas, night-clubs, erotic and neurotic literature 
and of motor craft on and above the earth, have already 
led to the. general worship of the coarse and vulgar, 
and that way madness lies. Of course the indictment 
is overdone. But the sons of Jeremiah are a useful 
tribe, and all down the ages it has been wise to take 
their advice—with a pinch of salt. The truth is that 
coarseness and vulgarity are rather less prevalent 
to-day than they were in the days of our grandsires, 
but are more in evidence because of the present greatly 
enlarged facilities for expression. At any rate, the 
assumption of “‘ architectural decadence’”’ as a cons¢€ 
quence of the agencies enumerated by our medicat 
contempcrary is purely gratuitous. Nevertheless, this 
“mixture as before” may serve as a tonic draught to 
the architect, fortifying him against the inroads of 
decadence. 


Re-planning Charing Cross 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, published in 
“The Times ”’ of January 7 a sketch plan and perspective 
view of suggested improvements in the Charing Cross 
area. It is, of course, one of many essays on the same 
subject ; and although it cannot be supposed to have the 
remotest chance of adoption in its entirety, one or two 
features may ultimately be incorporated in an accepted 
scheme, if ever we get to that stage. In any case, it is 
of some value for its educative effect, even where it shows 
what is good for avoidance—the three overpowering 
monumental domed buildings, for instance, which are to 
supersede Charing Cross Station and obliterate not only 
Villers Street, of which we should be well rid, but also 
the Adelvhi, which we cannot spare. For the destruc- 
tion of the Adelphi, which Mr. Murray would greatly 
regret. and for which he feels that some azology is 
needed, practical reasons are advanced—that “the 
buildings themselves were falling into decay, and were 
mostly built on brick arches, which had a limited life.”’ 
This is calculating on contingencies that we hope are 
rather remote; and surely the anticipated decay is not 
hopelessly irremediable. So unfortunate a suggestion 
as the wholesale destruction of the work of the brother: 
Adam would meet with opposition strong enough to kill 
a much better scheme. 
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Architectural Causerie 


N the domain of art, as in that of literature, the 
present is an age of criticism and not of action. 
Hence the grumblings and mutterings that in cer- 
tain quarters, both professional and public, are 

constantly directed against scholarship in building. In 
so far as art is concerned, the peoples of England, 
France, and America exist to-day in an artificial atmo- 
sphere. To the finite mind this condition may seem 
deplorable, but to those whose angle of vision ensures a 
good view of events, past, present, and future, a certain 
comfort accrues. In the first place, the nations are so 
enraptured with the enormous advances made in the 
sciences as to be content to view Art in retrospective (I 
am conscious of using this word in a novel sense—per- 
haps I should or may say retro-perspective) to acclaim 
past achievements and to seek to emulate them. 
* * x 3 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
gathering-in of archeological knowledge has resulted in 
an enormous harvest of ideas. No wonder the mere 
spectator is amazed at the seeming confusion of the 
mass, while even the accomplished artist hesitates to 
contribute to the pile, such is his uncertainty. Some 
there are who say, “ What is the use of attempting any- 
thing unless we can immediately improve upon the works 
of those who have preceded us? There is nothing to be 
gained by indulging in jeremiads or idle speculation. 
The fact is that architecture is a highly specialised art 
whatever may be urged to the contrary. Its main trend 
is governed by the conditions of the moment, the task 
of interpretation being left to various coteries who-e 
units may or may not think and act collectively. If 
architecture were not innately esoteric, its very mystery 
half-revealing the truth—did it not combine scientific 
knowledge, logical reasoning, and the crystalisation of 
abstract ideas, 1t would not rise above mere building. 

* xe * cS 

To discuss architectural style is akin to entering upon 
an argument on the nuances of the religious dogma. 
Style talk deals with subsidiary contentions. The main 
issue is, Do we or do we not believe that which we 
profess? In the past century the practice of building 
has developed in two main directions—namely, (1) 
specialised engineering, including railroads, bridges, 
dams, docks, and harbours; and (2) the time-honoured 
system of devising and shaping public buildings, 
churches, factories, houses, and town development. As 
a result, two distinct classes of professional men, and 
two distinct classes of contractors, have come into being. 
This tendency is general. It is seen not only in England 
and in France, but also in America, where the status of 
the architect is officially understood. There are of 
course occasions when it becomes necessary for specialists 
tc combine in order to secure the best results. Under 
such conditions it is nearly impossible to determine what 
“style” implies. One of the evils of the present mechani- 
cal age being its brutality, refined architecture exists 
merely on sufferance. The type and strength of com- 
munal sririt essential to the development of tidy and 
ordered building are lacking. Small wonder, then, that 
architecture 1s kept alive by artificial means. 

% % * * 

Despate the complexity engendered! by the chaotic 
conditions of to-day, the love of luxury, of meaningless 
display, of cheap amusements, and despite the seeming 
callousness of the populace, there is without doubt a 
growing communal interest in art, and this interest 1s 
fostered by architects, and encouraged by an apprecia- 
tive section of the community. If the education of an 
architect is never finished, if the training of the crafts- 
man continues to be neglected, how is it possible to force 
upward the general level of taste? France above all 
countries possesses a national tradition. Inherited in 


the first place from Italy, this tradition has survived to 
the present time. although, in its latest manifestations, It 
leaves much to be desired. England receiving the tide 


of the Renaissance at a much later period, the effects’ 


continued almost to the end of the nineteenth century, 
and this despite the battle of the styles and other dissen- 
sions. America, the most enterprising and modern of 


the nations, has proved, strangely enough, the ‘most’ 


conservative in matters architectural. 
* TS * %* 
The direction in which architecture in this country can 
be best advanced lies beyond question in the study of 
conception and planning to meet specific conditions. It 


is a mistake to talk about “styles’’ at all, and it is an” 


error of egregious proportions to mention the word 
“revival.” We are apt, in the heat of discussion, to ovér- 
look the existence of fundamental principles of composi- 
tion, to underestimate the laws of rhythm, mass, and 
fitness; very few artists have a correct idea of the true 
meaning of “character.” 

* * % * 

For the past thirty years we have been treated to a 
series of experiments, and it may be said with confidence 
that each of these has had some beneficial result. In the 
first place, public opinion has. become educated to a 
clearer recognition of the value of traditional methods in 
the design of cottages and small houses; secondly, the 
theory of civic design has become more widely known ; 
thirdly, we are at last aware of our shortcomings as plan- 
ners. If we study the vernacular tradition of any country, 
no matter what century we select, we shall find compara- 
tively few buildings of the first class that satisfy in every 
particular the requirements they were designed to meet, 
and criticism of the period selected turns on these par- 
ticular buildings, and not upon the mass production. 

* 3 %* * 


In the year before us there hes ample scope for our 
activities as architects; vilification of this or that style 
will not help matters in the: least. The variety of 
religious beliefs does not tend to weaken the whole 
theory of religion. On the contrary, it strengthens and 
augments universal opinion. Architecture is bred in the 
senses and understanding; it connotes a knowledge of 
humanity, a cosmopolitan interest, the very widest 
possible view of past experience and achievement, and 2 
keen desire for healthy competition. AERO. 


MEDALLION OF G. F. HANDEL. 


(See Article ‘‘ Sir John Soane as a Collector,” page 48.) 
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Window to the Staircase at Sutton Court, near Chiswick 


— 


This three-light, or Wyatt, window is typical of the delicate style of work that prevailed during the latter pert of the eighteenth 
century. Its charm is due to admirable proportions and refined detail, the frieze Leing carved with rosettes, flutings, and a dentil 
band, and surmounted by a carved ard glazed lunette. 
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Sir John Soane as a Collector 
By ARTHUR inet LONE RL BOA., F.S.A., Curator, Sir John Sie Museum. 


66 PERCEIVE by the Papers You gave the Enor- 
mous sum of Five Hundred Guineas for a paltry 
MS.—how much more useful to Society and 
valuable in the eyes of Your Creator, had You 

given that sum to relieve the distresses of the Poor— 

these extravagant Wickednesses—will rise up against 

You on a Death bed powerfully—beware, repent in time. 


—Yours truly, AMICUS.” 


Such was the friendly encouragement extended in 
April, 1832, to Sir John Soane at that moment in the 
formation of his priceless collection when he was contem- 
plating its final establishment by the gift recorded in his 
private Act of Parliament (1833). 

What would the writer say to MSS. that change hands 
at a thousand pounds a page? His wail is a recurrent 
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Out of the wealth of objects in the museum any dozen 
objects of interest could be selected, each of which would 
be merely a specimen of a class. 

The fragment of a Roman altar of the time of 
Augustus (page 47) is oné of many rare marbles displayed 
in the little study. Soane had a peculiar interest in the 
Vitruvian epoch. He had, perhaps, no adequate con- 
ception of the exact bearing of the pre-Roman Etruscan 
architecture, but he had clearly reflected on the problem 
of the early work of the incipient Empire. The Temple 
of Tivoli, which had been his special study, had raised 
his suspicions as to the validity of Vitruvius, and he had 
further learnt from Robert Adam to differ from the 
orthodox conceptions of Sir William Chambers and his 
school of thought. 

The marble details (page 47) from the corridor are 
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PENELOPE BOOTHBY’S TOMB. 


one. Aimed at the habitually charitable Soane, it was 
indeed an arrow shot from a bow drawn at a venture. 
Even Donaldson, in his brief appreciation of Soane 
tread before the R.I.B.A. in February, 1837, thinks it 
necessary to devote two pages to an apologia for “his 
passion” for adding to his museum. Only a very few, 
like Isaac D’Israeli. who writes, “ Your museum 1s per- 
manently magical,” entered into the spirit of this great 

Soanic adventure. 

_ The distinguishing feature of his collection is the 
singleness of the aim with which it was directed. Soane’s 
ideal may have been an impossible one, like the union 
dreamt of in Bolognese Academies of the drawing of 
Michael Angelo with the colouring of Titian, or any 
other all-embracing conception of the fusion of qualities 
which seem to be outside our attainment, but, at any 
rate, it gave a plan and direction to his endeavour, one 
which raises the Soane Museum above the level of a 
mere curiosity shop, for which it would appear to be 
sometimes mistaken. After all. to interest the public, 
while serving the interests of the expert,- is no mean 


achievement. It is like giving Hamlet the form of a 
melodrama. 


E-WRECK*WAS ‘TOTALS | 


THOMAS BANKS, R.A., SCULPTOR. 


believed to be parts of candelabra, objects which Soane 
had singled out in his constant study of finials and 
terminals of every description. Nothing was a greater 
cause of the often violent abuse directed against his 
buildings than this desire to find in the Classic tradition 
something equivalent to the pinnacles of medieval archi- 
tecture. Evidently Soane thought that hard measure 
had been dealt out to his second master and friend, 
Henry Holland, jun., for his “jelly glasses”? on the 
Carlton House screen, because he has carefully pre- 
served one of them in the museum. Pure line in forms 
devoid of ornament is an abstruse matter to a public fed 
on fretted masses of multifarious carving. 

The oil jars (page 47), like those shown here in con- 
junction with some arches from the old buildings of the 
Palace of Westminster, taken down in 1823, when the 
new Scala Regia was constructed for George IV., were 
actually used in Soane’s house at Chelsea. The idea 
was intolerable to the critic that architectural features 
could thus be supplied from a grocer’s shop, 

The caryatid (page 44) of 'Coade’s stone is one of the 
pair that decorated the facade of the house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (erected in 1812). It pleased Soane that this 
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pair should be in relation to two lcaders on Grecian 
medical science, who used to stand on the lonic portico 
of the College of Surgeons on the south side of the 
Fields, the then recent work of his first master, George 
Dance, R.A. Evidently at that time there were no tall 
plane trees in the garden of the Fields, as no. suca 
relation could be seen to-day, even if the alteration ct 
the College of Surgeons by Barry in- 1833 had not 
abolished Dance’s figures. Coade’s stone was a stone- 
ware or terra cotta; “a burnt artificial stone,” is the 
statement in the catalogue of 1784, which disclaims any 
connection with the material used by Robert Adam in 
the Syon gateway, that in twenty years had become 
dilapidated. Coade was joined by Seeley, and works 
are found signed with their names. Thomas Banks, 
R.A., the sculptor, had helped in the early work of the 
firm, and there is a final panel of his ‘‘ Caractacus 
Before Claudius’? in the museum, which is a good 
example of the excellence of the work that they could do 
when in good hands. 

An illustrated sheet, if there was one of this early 
period, would be of value as showing what vases, etc., 
were available for architects’ use, where special ones 
could not be afforded. James Wyatt often employed 
resources of this kind, using cast iron, as for capitals and 
panels at Heaton Hall, before the idea had been vul- 
garised by Nash, who lined whole streets with orders of 
an architecture that was certainly not metallic in design. 

Banks was a fellow-student of a slighter older standing 
than Soane, but their time in Rome just overiappe| 
They seemed to have worked well together, more pa 
ticularly in the Lothbury Court of the Bank, where tht 
sculptor’s large medallions of Night and Mornin 
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scheme of a Roman triumphal arch. Banks’s master- 
piece, the Penelope Boothby monument (p. 43), is repre- 
sented in the museum by a cast, which seems to have 
come here through Chantrey, as he writes to Soane, 
“ Positively you shall have the best of Banks.” This 
illustration is from the marble bust itself, being from a 
photograph taken on the spot ‘by the late curator. The 
fine inscription, which reads like the composition of 
[-dmund Burke, should be noted. Reynolds painted the 
child at the age of three, and Banks immortalised her in 
this way at six years old. Surely a case of brief life and 
lasting glory. The Handel Medallion (p. 40) looks 
back probably to Roubiliac, to whom it is attributed. _ It 
is not known where it came from, but the musician was 
the hero of Tyers’s Vauxhall Gardens, and it may have 
been part of some decoration there, or perhaps at the 
“ Ancient Music’? Rooms in Hanover Square. James 
Wyatt became embroiled with the aristocratic Committee 
of that institution, and Soane was called in to adjust the 
matter at his own discretion. 

_ The Sarcophagus of Seti 1. above, bought by Soane 
in 1824, on its refusal by the British Museum, was one 
of the triumphs of Soane as collector. He was the 
Daniel that read the writing, figuratively if not literally. 
Probably the fine line-drawing of the figure of the 
Goddess of the Heavens, who upheld the mummy of the 
king in her arms, convinced Soane of its real and unique 
importance. 

[Mr. Bolton’s commentary upon some of the treasures 
of the Soane museum will be concluded next week, when 
a further selection of illustrations of objects unique for 
their architectural or archeological interest will be given. 
In connection with these articles readers should refer to 
Mr. Bolton’s general description of the museum and its 
contents, which apreared in our issues for Nov. 12 


and 19.—Ep. A.J.] 
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Types of Paris Balustrades. 
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These balustrades are typical of the Directory and the Empire Period, which provided such considerable inspiration fer 
contemporary English work. Examples of the above types may still be seen in Paris and its environs. Our plate is 
from an engraving by Bury, and is the first of a new series, which will be continued week by week. 
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Town-Planning Experiences in Brazil 
By BARRY PARKER, F.R.I.B.A. 


HEN the author went to Brazil 

\/ he had no idea of engaging in 
actual building work there. He 

went out to advise on the valley known as 
Pacaembti. The city of San Paulo is 
growing with enormous rapidity. In 1886 
the population was only 47,000; to-day it 
is approximately 500,000. In consequence 
of the difficulties it presented*in the way 
of development, the valley of Pacaembt 


was being left derelict with the city 
spreading all round it. Obviously it 
should be a public park. The French 


Premier, M; Clemenceau, in his book on 
Brazil, pointed this out years ago. But 
the enormous value of the land seems to 
prohibit its adaptation as a park. It soon 
appeared that if the development of 
Pacaembt was to proceed on the best lines, 
the laws relating to streets and buildings 
in the municipality must be very mate- 
rially altered. So the first task was to 
write a report on Pacaembti designed to 
convince the municipal authorities of the 
necessity for these drastic changes. 
Having made the drawings to illustrate 
this report, and handed it in to the muni- 
cipal authorities, he realised that his stay 
in Brazil must be prolonged, at least until 
the authorities were convinced. He then 
turned his attention to the estate of Jardim 
America. 

On this estate the prime necessity was 
that more houses should be erected at 
once to show the type of house needed on 
that estate if it were to fulfil the intention 
that it should be exemplary of what a 
suburban residential estate should be. 
The accommodation needed in the Brazi- 
lian house is very different from that re- 
quired in an English house. In the illus- 
trations the Portuguese names of the 
rooms, as well as, in most cases, the 
English translation, are given ; but in some 
instances there is no English equivalent. 
Take the “copa” as an example. There 
is No equivalent for the “copa’’ in an 
English house. It is not a scullery, though 
much washing-up is done there; it is nota 
butler’s pantry, from which its functions 
are very different; Sat is nets exactly a 
servery, but it performs some of the func- 
tions of all three. Again, the “dispensa’’ 
is more than a larder; it is used more as a 
store-room for dry stores. Such things as 
we in England put in the larder are most 
of them in Brazil put in the ice-chest, and 


(a3 


the ice-chest generally stands in the 
COnanas 
In Portugal the Portuguese idea of 


keeping a room cool differs entirely from 
the practice in Italy. The Italian way of 
securing a cool room is by excluding sun- 
light from it as far as possible. The 
Portuguese idea is to make a room as 
airy as possible. In a Portuguese house 
the walling is often reduced to the absolute 
minimum dictated by structural require- 
ments—i.e., the windows are made as 
numerous and as large as possible, so that 
when all are open each room is, for all 
practical purposes, a loggia. Therefore 
_the loggia is very rare indeed in Portugal. 
In Italy, on the contrary, it is provided for 
almost every house. The Portuguese 
practice seems the more logical, for it is 
much, more sensible to build a room which 
can be converted at will into a loggia than 


to divide the space available in_ two, 
making half of it room and half of it 
loggia, as the Italians do. The Portu- 
guese practice obviates the necessity tor 
carrying furniture backwards and forwards 
from room to loggia and from loggia to 
room alternatively, or providing furniture 
to remain in each of these, the furniture 
in the loggia being such as might remain 
there in all weathers. The author found 
that the older buildings in Brazil—i.e., the 
buildings carried out when Brazil was a 
Portuguese colony—were mostly very 
delightful indeed architecturally, carrying 
on the best Portuguese traditions. There 
was a period in the history of Brazil when a 


large influx of Italians had resulted in 
some very charming Italian Renaissance 


work ; but nearly all the modern work in 
Brazil is fantastic and debased. 


The author therefore resolved to revive 
and carry on the old Portuguese traditions, 
feeling that in these lay the best founda- 
tion on which to build up a true Brazilian 
style. The loggia, however, was so firmly 
established that it had to be accepted, even 
though it is not strictly in accordance with 
the Portuguese traditions. In Brazil the 
loggia is generally an adjunct to, or 
excrescence from the main building ; so the 
contribution the author made was to em- 
body the loggia in buildings which carried 
on the Portuguese traditions, but he incor- 
porated it in the main building and made 
it an integral part of the design. 


San Paulo being south of the equator, 
the cool side of the house is the south side. 
Therefore the kitchen should occupy the 
south-east eagle of the buildings wherever 


possible. In house “F,’’ however (see 
page 52), the architect’s clients insisted 


on his changing the position of the kitchen 
and giving it the wrong exposure. 

While the buildings erected in colonial 
days—i.e., in the days when Brazil was a 
Portuguese colony—had widely projecting 
eaves, yet in almost all the buildings sub- 
sequent to this era ‘such eaves had been 
omitted, the walls ‘being carried up as 
parapets. Wide projecting eaves, how- 
ever, had very great advantages in a city 
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so near to the equator as is San Paulo. In 
this latitude the sun at midday is, of course, 
almost overhead, and so in the hottest part 
of the day projecting eaves suffice to cast 
a shadow over all the walls and help to 
keep the house cool. But in the earlier 
and later hours of the day the less vertical 
rays of the sun play upon the walls and 
into the rooms. Why the custom of pro- 
viding widely projecting eaves had been 
abandoned was not evident, and the author 
adopted them in all the buildings he 
designed. 

Whereas in England a house with two 
or more storeys is the rule and the 
bungalow the exception, in Brazil the one- 
storey house is the rule. 

While the author was designing these 
houses (some dozen or more in all), and 
seeing them built, and while he was re- 
modelling the lay-out of Jardim America, 
the municipal authorities of San Paulo 
considered his report on Pacaembt, and 
were convinced by it that their laws must 
be modified to enable him to carry out his 
ideas with regard to that estate. 

They then asked him to lay out for them 
two parks which they proposed to form, 
one of them a park of nearly 800 acres, 
This latter, the author pointed out, should 
not be treated as an isolated park, 
but as part of a complete “park ring” 
round the city. As already said, San 
Paulo is rapidly growing ; it is surrounded 
by villages and hamlets _which are 
growing almost equally rapidly. These 
villages and hamlets will soon be in- 
corporated in the city. At present there 
is an opportunity to form a complete park 
ring intervening between them and _ the 


city, but the time is not. far distant when 


this will be impossible. The suggestion 
made to the municipal authorities was 
that they should purchase a wide strip of 
land all round the city and dedicate the 
middle of the strip as park, and reap the 
benefit of the increased value which the 
land within the rest of the strip would 
acquire from the use of the middle of the 
strip as a park. In this way the scheme 
would be a highly remunerative one to the 
authorities, while making San Paulo an 
example to all the world. This suggestion 
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Detail of a House at San Paulo, Brazil 


Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


In another part of this issue Mr. Barry Parker describes the interesting housing scheme that has been lately carried out from 
his designs in Brazil. The above detail of one of the houses, with its gracefully designed balcony rail, broad expanses of wall 
surface, shuttered windows and overhanging eaves, conveys a good idea of the delightful character of the work. 
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was enthusiastically taken up by the 
municipal authorities, who asked for a 
definite report upon it. The author spent 
much time locating a park-ring round San 
Paulo, with the result indicated in the 
accompanying plan. But here, again, 
legislation is needed; at present the 
municipal authorities of San Paulo have 
powers to acquire land for specific pur- 
poses, but not powers to buy and resell 
land. Some of the land designated for 
park purposes is already the property of 
the municipal authorities of the city of 
San Paulo, but most of this land is low- 
lying and subject to floods. 

The city of San Paulo was founded by 
Jesuit missionaries who landed at San 
Vicente, and were driven from there to 
San Bernardo, and ultimately to San 
Paulo. An interesting and rare map made 
in 1810, and copied in 1841, shows very 
clearly how the original city occupied 
a triangular plateau between three 
eminences, on each of which was a 
monastery. These monasteries occupied 
the strategic points most easily fortified. 
It was not against the natives that the mis- 
sionaries had to entrench themselves so 
much as against the traders, who, being 
jealous of the success which the pacific 
methods of the missionaries met with 
among the natives, and because of the 
miserable failure which had attended their 
own ultra-barbarous methods, made war 
on the missionaries. The traders drove 
the missionaries from San Vicente to San 
Bernardo and so persecuted them there 
that they went further into the interior and 
selected the site of San Paulo, because of 
its strategic advantages, on which to set up 
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their fortified convents and carry on their 
missionary enterprises. 

The Rua San Bento, the long straight 
street running from the monastery of San 
Bento to that of San Francisco, which is 
to-day perhaps the busiest and most im- 
portant street in San Paulo, while at the 
same time one of the narrowest, occupies 
exactly the site of the primitive road on 
which the earliest native converts to 
Christianity planted their huts when they 
came to San Paulo to live under the pro- 
tection of the missionaries from the 
marauding traders. Such was San Paulo 
in these early days, built in the fastnesses 
of the great mountains 2,400 ft. above the 
level of the sea, and to such a city came 
the captain to whom the whole district was 
assigned. This captain took a point in the 
centre of the city, and from it struck a 
circle with a radius of a certain number of 
kilometres, giving to the municipal 
authorities all the land within that circle. 
Year by year this land has been assigned 
by the municipality to settlers—at first 
free, until now the remaining land lies too 
low to offer desirable building sites. In 
fact, a map coloured to show what land is 
to-day in the possession of the municipal 
authorities may be taken as showing the 
land which is hable to be flooded. 

At the stage now reached in the author’s 
work in Brazil, Messrs. Armour, the 
meat packers, began to build an enor- 
mous meat-packing and curing factory 
near Lapa. He therefore prepared the 
lay-out for a large estate which adjoined 
the land on which this factory was being 
built. The residents on this estate would 
be chiefly the employees of Messrs. 
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GENERAL LAY-OUT PLAN OF JARDIM AMERICA, SAN PAULO, BRAZIL. 
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Armour and Co.; it would therefore 
develop largely as a workmen’s settlement. 
He adopted a course which he has always 
strongly advocated—namely, to design a 
number of typical houses for workers, and 
then to lay out the estate to accommodate 
these houses to the greatest advantage. 
Designing a workman’s house for Brazil 
presents a very different problem from 
that to be solved at home.’ A_ Brazilian 
workman almost always owns his own 
house, and it is almost always a bungalow. 
If he has not the necessary capital for the 
acquisition of a site he makes some 
arrangement to borrow this capital. He 
then proceeds to build his house, often 
building one room only to begin with—in 
fact, frequently only the shell of this 
room, living in it unplastered and without 
windows until he can afford those luxuries. 
Then he adds room after room until the 
house is complete, and he begins to apply 
the ornament of which he is so fond. 
Therefore, in the environs of any Brazi- 
lian city, you find houses in all stages of 
development, but all occupied. Sometimes 
the room or rooms nearest to the road have 
been built, and those it is eventually 
intended should be behind them are miss- 
ing. Sometimes the room furthest from 
the road is first built, and room after room 
is added until the one facing the street is 
at last reached. The problem, therefore, 
of designing a workman’s house in Brazil 
resolves itself into planning the house 
which can with the minimum of waste and 
demolition be added to at the different 
stages. In Lapa the building laws stipu- 
lated that in the first instance the house 
should be of a certain size. BARRY PARKER. 
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Mr. Osmond Dawnay. 

We regret to announce the death, at the 
early age of forty-seven, of Mr, Osmond 
Dawnay, one of the original directors of 
Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, 
Ltd., the well-known firm of construc- 
tional steel manufacturers. Mr. Dawnay 
died quite suddenly. He went to bed 
suffering, it was thought, from a chill, but 
the trouble proved to be septic poisoning, 
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Obituary 


and he died within a very few days. 
Mr. Dawnay, who was_ educated 
at Dulwich College and King’s 


College, was of a lively and generous dis- 
position, and very popular with every- 
body, especially with the employees, 
Messrs. Dawnay have lost three direc- 
tors (all members of the family) within 
the compass of a few days over twelve 
months—first the father, Sir Archibald D. 
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Dawnay, who received the honour of 
knighthood shortly before his death; then 
the eldest son, Dr. A, H. P. Dawnay; 
and now the second son, Mr. Osmond 
Dawnay. There are now only two mem- 
bers of the original company  left—Mr. 
Ernest Willson (managing director and 
chairman) and Mr. Percy Dawnay, whe 
is director in charge at the Cardiff 
works. 


TERRACO. 


TERRACE,OR 
LOCCIA. 


BARRY PARKER, F.R.I.B.A.; ARCHITECT. 
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Details of Council Chamber 
y, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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A Steel-Framed Shed for Seaplanes 


HIS steel-framed shed, photographs 
aT and details of which are repro- 
erected for the 
the personal super- 
vision of Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., 
M.V.O., Principal Architect H.M. 
Office of Works, and was used for the 
construction of seaplanes. Covering a 
total area of 77,250 ft., and containing ap- 
proximately 1,450 tons of steelwork, the 
buildings consist of flying beat shed, 
boiler house, power house, pump and 
motor houses, also lavatory blocks and a 
fire service reservoir for emergency. For 
marshalling purposes, a platform was 
erected on the water frontage, from which 
a slipwav projects into the water for a dis- 
tance of 500 ft. 

The flying boat shed js a steel-frame 
structure having a roof of the north light 
type, covered with corrugated’ iron sheet- 


duced, was 
Government under 


ing on the south slopes. The south side 
and the east and west gable ends were also 
covered with corrugated iron sheeting, and 
glazed at about 20 ft. above the floor level 
for a height of 8 ft. continuously round the 
three sides. This building, which is 
notable for its large spans running in the 
direction of the length, which consist of 
two 150-ft. bays in the centre, and two 
100-ft. bays, one at each end, is of the 
following dimensions: s5ooft. long by 
153 ft. wide, by 35 ft. in height to the 
underside of the main girders, and 54 ft. 
in height to the top of the ridge. The 
large spans referred to were necessary for 
the accommodation of the largest flying 
boats then being constructed, and also left 
a margin for future developments in 


flying boat construction, 
The roof was constructed to carry heat- 
ing, rainwater sprinkler pipes, and: large - 


ae] 
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water tank, also runways, all in addition 
to roofing materials and wind pressure. 
The roof consists of main N-type lattice 
girders, 150 ft. and 100 ft. by 17 ft, deep 
overall, in four rows arranged longitudi- 
nally and spaced at 38 ft. 6 in. centres, 
thus necessitating only nine internal stan- 
chions, these in each instance being tied 
to the side stanchions by _transverse- 
braced girders, which were also. util- 
ised to support batteries of service, heat- 
ing, and water pipes. The side stanchions 
were provided with braced raking struts. 
Trusses of light construction were canti 
levered from the girders at 15-ft. centres 
the north portion of the roof being canti- 
levered out from the first row of main 
girders, thus forming a north light hood 
to which the steel angles forming the top 
guides for the doors were fixed. A sheet- 
iron valance was arranged underneath the 
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STEEL-FRAMED SHED FOR SEAPLANES, HYTHE: DETAILS OF GRILLAGE 


AN Bal 26 dian. 

Open-Holes va tap flange Xe diam, otrers "es dom. 
Tap Tar © be seat bolted comoplefe with le ¢ Hale skamep 
Lemar Trews 15 be sen” shor afely cack ber bang 
mated with qrilese maak also number os shoan. 

No lemme Neale to be subphed. 


FOR STANCHIONS. 


SIR FRANK BAINES, C.B.E., M.V.O., F.R.I.B.A., PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS. 
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DETAIL OF LOWER PART OF MAINBRACING TO CORNER STANCHIONS. 


gutter to prevent rain from entering into 
the shed. To deal with wind pressure, 
horizontal deep braced wind girders were 
placed all around the shed at the eaves 
level, thus conveying wind pressure to the 
rows of stanchions, and thence to the 
ground through the raking struts. A cast- 
iron tank supplying the sprinkler service, 
etc., and weighing when full approxi- 
mately thirty-two tons, was fixed upon a 
steel-frame structure consisting of lattice 
girders and stanchions at a height of 10 ft. 
above the apex in the centre of the roof. 

As it was necessary to make preparation 
for the efficient lighting of night opera- 
tions, a platform, 15 ft. by 6 ft., was canti- 
levered out from the trusses at the north- 
east corner of the roof for the accommoda- 
tion of a searchlight, which was used to 
throw a beam on to the marshalling plat- 
form and slipway. Access to this lighting 
platform was provided for by means of a 
steel ladder from the ground. Steel 
ladders were also provided at the ends of 
the valley gutters, but these were stopped 
at a reasonable height from the ground to 
prevent trespass, but could be reached by 
the use of an ordinary ladder. 

Three tracks were provided for the 
whole length of the north side to carry 


twenty sliding doors, each 25 ft. wide by Kempe 
35 ft. 6in. high, and each weighing ap- icpe Nepie mae isi Mee ER es 
proximately six tons. These doors are dig a 


kept in position at the top of the angle 
guides, and these guides also form part of 
the horizontal wind girder. The doors 
were constructed of channel frame and 
angle bracing, and some of them were pro- 


whole of the doors are covered with corru- "hE SEMIN OS é 
5 ‘ : -B.E., MiV-0.3 -FiRsLB.A., PRINCIPAL 
gated iron sheeting and glazed with patent gle 9 ae apn aie ag i : 


glazing to match the other three sides -of ARCHITECT 'H.M. OFFICE OF. WORKS. 


Pasties wrtiecn & 
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St. Agatha’s Church, Birmingham : ‘The Tower 
Wi ETS Bidlakewivi. Avyeh R.1.B.A.,e Architect. 


a 


In the abovetchurch the architect has avoided mere copyism of one or other of the accepted periods of. Gothic develop- 
ment, but) has lyet! produced a work which, for all its individuality, is full of the Gothic spirit. Some general particulars 
will be found on page 65, 
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HYTHE SEAPLANE SHED: 


the building. They are supported on two 
wheels each, which are supplied with ball 
bearings, and they are also provided at the 
top with runner wheels which run between 
the angle guides. These doors are found 
to work very smoothly, as they can be 
manipulated by one or two men, and they 
are so arranged that more than half the 
shed, that is 275 ft., can be opened at once 
if desired. Three separate tracks were 
provided in order that any bay may be 
opened by the movement of the least num- 
ber of doors. On the south side four pairs 
of sliding doors were provided similar in 
type to those described, but smaller in size, 
being each 15 ft. wide and 2oft. high, the 
opening on this side being 30ft. by 2oft. 
All the doors in the building were provided 
with rubber buffers to prevent jarring when 
they come into contact with each other. 

Subsidiary stanchions were provided on 
the south, east, and west sides. Those on 
the south side, which were 5in. in width 
and 39 ft. high were delivered at the site 
and erected in one piece. These subsi- 
diary stanchions support the end of the 
roof trusses and angle framing which 
carries the corrugated iron sheeting and 
patent glazing ; they also support two bat- 
teries of heating pipes. The subsidiary 
stanchions om the east and west sides, 
which varied in height, were also delivered 
and erected longitudinally running up into 
the gables. The longest of these were of 
braced compound section provided with 
raking struts, and carrving the ends of the 
main girders in addition to angle framing, 
glazing and heating pipes as before men- 
tioned. The bases of all the main stan- 
chions rest on steel grillages embedded in 
concrete foundations of a size necessary 
to provide sufficient area to spread the load 
safely on the gravel. d 

In the valleys, and supported by the 
trusses, large cast-iron trough gutters were 
fixed. Owing to the great length, expan- 
sion joints were provided. The gutters 
were stiffened every 3 ft. with T stiffeners, 
which also support the snow cradling. The 
longitudinal main girders were so placed 


VIEW OF STANCHIONS, MAINBRACING, 


AND RAKERS. 


as to form the ridge of the trusses, and the 
bottom booms were continued on to the 
stanchions, thus bracing and) shortening 
the effective length of these stanchions. 
The erection of the main girders was ac- 
complished by assembling them and rivet- 
ing them together on the ground adjacent 
to the stanchions supporting them. They 
were then lifted by means of steel derricks 
to their seatings on the top of the stan- 
chions. The 150-ft. span girders were 
about seventeen tons in weight, and the 


emis: 
t 
u 


1oo-ft. span girders were about eight ton 
in weight. 


The 100-ft. bay at the eastern end of th 
shed was built over reclaimed land. Thi 
necessitated a floor which consists of mai 
plate girders and intermediate joists, ove 
which smaller filler joists were placed t 
recelve concrete to carry heavy point roll 
ing loads of three tons. The remainin; 
portion of the floor and marshalling plat 
form is composed of concrete, reinforce: 
with light wire mesh to distribute the rol] 
ing load just mentioned. 


The slipway has a gradual slope, andi 
constructed of reinforced concrete pipe 
2 ft. 6in. diameter, sunk down to the bal 
last and filled with concrete to form pier 
at 16 ft. centres, to which cross girders ar 
anchored down, carrying longitudina 
girders running the whole sooft. length ¢ 
the slipway. The floor of this is forme 
of reinforced concrete blocks with sma 
space left between each block, and i 
designed to carry three-ton point rollin 
loads of the seaplane trolley. The side 
are protected by elm fenders, which ar 
bolted thereto. The seaplane shed wa 
manufactured by Messrs. Archibald [ 
Dawnay and Sons, Ltd., of Battersea an 
Cardiff. 


[It is the intention of the Editors of th 
Journal to publish as frequently as po: 
sible articles of constructional interes) 
such as the foregoing, and in furtheranc 
of this policy they will welcome any contr 
butions or suggestions that readers may | 
able to supply. Architects, in the cour: 
of their everyday practice, must often e1 
counter difficulties of construction thi 
have to be solved in a special way. The: 
points, unimportant as they may perha] 
seem at the moment, are of a very real pra: 
tical interest. The Editors will be glad : 
any time to receive short articles on tl 
lines indicated, accompanied by explan. 
tory drawings. | 
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HYTHE SEAPLANE SHED: GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR SHOWING 
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Competition News 


The Restoration of Belgium. 

The Minister of Health, in a letter to 
he R.I.B.A., dated January 1, intimates 
hat he has been requested by Baron 
Yelvaux de Fenffe, High Commissioner 
or Liége, to call the attention of British 
yrofessional institutions interested to the 
wogramme of a competition for designs 
f various types of building required in 
he restoration of the devastated regions 
f Liége, Namur, and Luxembourg. The 
yroject has the assent of the Belgian 
‘inister of the Interior. The High Com- 
nissioner says that it is the wish of all who 
ave at heart the full and complete resto- 
ation of the country that the reinstated 
listricts shall possess charm, the cities be 
e-created under the inspiration of their 
egional arts, and the resources of local 
radition be freely drawn upon and local 
aaterials utilised. He disclaims any idea 
f uniformly repeated types; a judicious 
iversity is essential. 
| @Mais,’* he says, “il n’est pas niable 
jwune collection de beaux types de 
acades de diverses especes de construc- 
.ons, appropriées a la contrée et a lusage 
uquel elles sont destinées, bien inspirées 
es styles régionaux, sera une précieuse 
adication pour tous, en méme temps 
wun guide pour les batisseurs qui 
oudront, sans nul doute, écouter la vojx 
e nos artistes, pour ajouter a la Patrie un 
ouveau charme de beauté! ” 

The following is the full text of the con- 
itions of competition : 

| Art. 1.—I] est ouvert un concours de 
acades pour les maisons A édifier dans les 
ommunes adoptées des provinces de 
uiége, Namur et Luxembourg.* 

| Le concours portera sur 10 catégories de 
onstructions : 

(1) Maison habitation d’un ouvrier, 
‘un petit propriétaire ou d’un petit 
mployé. 

'(2) Maison d’habitation d’un bourgeois 
‘entier ou profession libérale). 

(3). Maison de commerce de peu d’impor- 
ance (petite boutique). | ; 

\ (4) Maison de commerce d’une certaine 
nportance. —_. , 

(5) Maison de campagne, trés modeste. 

(6) Maison de campagne, assez impor- 
inte, « 

| (7) Petite ferme. 

(8) Grosse ferme. 

(9) Maison communale. 

(10): Ecole. 

N:B.—Pour les 4 premiéres catégories, 
's maisons de coin sont considérées comme 
articuliérement intéressantes. Toutes les 
icades jugées dignes d’étre édifiées seront 
mées. En outre, le Jury classera les 
Gades primées dans chacune des caté- 
ries. - 


Art. 2.—Le Jury tiendra compte de la 
uleur et du caractére de la construction, 


vlativement A la catégorie laquelle elle 
ypartient. Chaque facade devra ¢tre 
2xpression et sera accompagnée . d’un 
an croquis logique, confortable et inhé- 


mt a sa catégorie. Les concurrents se _ 


‘nétreront de cette pensée que les facades 
‘ojetées doivent prendre place dans un 
dre de constructions ayant son originalité 
TO 
* Les communes: adoptées sont: - 

rovince de Liége: Barchon, Battice, Berneau, Bon- 
les, Fléron, Francorchamps, Hermée, Herve, Julé- 
mt, Louveigné, Mouland, Olne, Seilles, Visé 
Province de Namur: Dinant, Hastiére par dela, 
rux Onhaye, Oret, Romedenne, Sorinnes, Surice. 

"1 de Luxembourg: Herbeumont, Ethe, Izel, 
\issin, Musson, Porcheresse, Rossignol, Tintigny. 


et ses Caractéres propres, et s’harmoniser 
avec celles-ci. On peut citer a titre exem- 
platif les genres suivants: Dinant et les 
localités dévastées de la province de 
Namur,—Battice, Herve, Visé,—le sud du 
Luxembourg: Ethe, Tintigny, etc., etc. 
La préférence ira aux ceuvres inspirées des 
styles régionaux et utilisant les matériaux 
du pays, ainsi qu’aux traités avec 
économie, et tenant compte de la cherté 
des matériaux et de la main d’ceuvre. 

Art. 3.—Le Jury disposera d’une prime 
de 10,000 frs., d’une autre de 5,000 frs., de 
4 de 2,500 frs., et de 25 de 1,000 frs., qu’il 
repartira et éventuellement subdivisera 
selon les mérites des ceuvres présentées. 
Ces primes pourront étre accordées 
intégralement a Jl’auteur de plusieurs 
projets primés. 

Art. 4.—Le Jury pourra décerner en 
outre, des dipl6mes de médailles d’or, de 
vermeil, d’argent et de bronze, suivant la 
valeur des projets. 

Art. 5.—Le Jury statuera souveraine- 
ment. 

Art. 6.—Le Jury sera composé comme 
sult: 

Le Haut Commissaire Royal ou son 
délégué. 

Un Membre de la Commission Royale 
des Monuments. 

Un Délégué de la Fédération 
Sociétés d’Architecture de Belgique. 

Un Délégué de l’Union des Villes et 
Communes belges. 

Un délégué de la Commission 
l’embellissement de la vie rurale. 

L’Architecte Directeur du Service des 
Constructions du Haut-Commissariat. 

Un artiste désigné par les concurrents. 

Le Secrétariat dw Jury sera tenu par un 
fonctionnaire désigné par le Haut-Com- 
missaire. 

Art 7.—Les envois seront anonymes ; 
chaque projet sera marqué d’un signe re- 
produit sur deux enveloppes fermées ; une, 
contenant le.nom et l’adresse du concur- 
rent, l’autre, le nom de l’artiste proposé 
par le concurrent comme membre. du 
Jury. Les envois seront remis au bureau 
du Haut-Commissariat 4 Liége, avenue de 
Exposition, 35, au plus tard le 31 janvier 
1920, avant midi. Il est désirable que les 
dessins soient sur chassis. 

Art. 8.—Un artiste pourra’ présenter 
plusieurs projets. et concourir’ dans 
plusieurs catégories: Les dessins des 
facades primées resteront la propriété du 
Haut-Commissariat. Fie ge 

‘Art. 9.—Les facades seront bien 
dessinées 4 l’échelle de om,o2 par métre, et 
accompagnées éventuellement de coupes, 
profils et détails 4 échelle de om,os_ par 
métre. Les indications nécessaires seront 
aussi données sur la nature, des matériaux 
employés. sae 

Art. 10.—Le Jury est tenu de dresser un 
rapport, ou il donnera son avis sur chacun 
des projets présentés.. Aprés le jugement, 
tous les projets envoyés seront exposés 
publiquement pendant 15 - jours. Cette 
exposition du concours aura lieu aux dates 
et aux endroits qui seront ultérieurement 
déterminés. A partir du 20 février, les 
projets non primés pourront étre retirés 
contre recu, au local de leur exposition, 
jusqu’au 1& mars 1920. 

Art. 11.—Les  propriétaires __ sinistrés 
seront vivement engagés A construire les 
facades primées. Pour chacune de ces 
facades exécutées et aprés avis du Jury, 


des 


pour 


une prime d’encouragement pourra 
éventuellement étre allouée au propriétaire 
de Vimmeuble, si le gouvernement en 
décide ainsi. L’architecte, auteur de la 
facade exécutée, aura la direction artis- 
tique de cette facade et recevra une indem- 
nité égale 4 20% de la prime donnée au 
propriétaire. Pour  certaines facades 
spéciales de constructions trés en vue et 
dont lexécution serait cotiteuse, Monsieur 
le Haut-Commissaire pourra éventuelle- 
ment sur avis du Jury, accorder une 
indemnité plus élevée, en raison de la 
valeur artistique de l’ceuvre. 

NOTE.—II est rappelé que les concur- 
rents conservent la propriété artistique de 
leurs ceuvres. En conséquence, les pro- 
priétaires qui voudraient construire des 
facades inspirées d’une de celles primées 
pour ¢tre adaptées a des plans spéciaux ou 
a d’autres proportions, seront vivement 
engagés a s’adresser A l’auteur de la 
facade qui aura leurs préférences. Pour 
celles-la aussi, sur avis du Jury, des primes 
d’encouragement pourront éventuellement 
et avec lassentiment des pouvoirs publics, 
etre accordées au propriétaire. 

Pour ces cas, l’auteur des plans aura 2 
recevoir du propriétaire les honoraires 
prévus par le tarif de la Société des 
Architectes. Liége, le 4 nov. 19109. 

Le Haut Commissaire Royal, 
BARON DELVAUX DE FENFFE. 
Approuvé a Bruxelles, le 6 nov. 1919. 
Le Ministre de l’Intérieur, 
BARON DE BROQUEVILLE. 

It will be noted that Baron de Broque- 
ville’s approval of the conditions was 
given on November 6 and that the date of 
sending in designs is January 31, while 
the invitation to British architects to take 
part only reached the Institute on 
January 2. Representations were at once 
made to the Minister of Health that the 
time allowed British architects was inade- 
quate, and asking him to use his good 
offices with the promoters to get an exten- 
sion, 

Birmingham. 

Birmingham Civic Society have orga- 
nised a competition amongst architects 
and others fcr the production of a scheme 
for the town-planning of the Northfield 
area, included in the South-West Birming- 
ham town-planning scheme. The Civic 
Society offers a prize of £25 for the best 
treatment of the area proposed to be 
planned. The Society desire the preserva- 
tion and proper treatment of a typical old 
village on the outskirts of the city, and 
the premiated design will be submitted to 
the Town Planning Committee for inclu- 
sion in the district scheme as a model for 
similar opportunities elsewhere. Full 
details may be obtained! from the secretary 
of the Birmingham Civic Society. 


Lyons. 

In connection with the Congress for 
Dwellings to be held at the Lyons Fair 
this year a competition is to be held for 
the standardising of all processes of con- 
struction applicable to dwellings. The 
programme comprises the following three 
competitions: (1) Processes or methods of 
extracting and working of natural mate- 
rials, and for the processes of clearing the 
sites and of using the materials of the 
demolitions in the liberated regions. (2) 
Processes of transforming natural mate- 
tials into. half-wrought and wrought mate- 
rials (through fire, agglomerating, etc.), 
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(3) Manufacturing between machines of the 
same kind (at work). The characteristic 
feature of the competitions consists in the 
essential point that there will only be 
admitted. on the one hand, processes of 
extracting, working, and transforming, 
and, on the other hand. only such machines 
as constitute a progress over what already 
existed before the war. The advantages 
of the materials shall be appreciated at the 
point of view of the qualities required for 
good building, i.e., solidity, hygiene, cost- 
Price, etc. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Bureau de lOffice 
Central de la Construction et de l’Habita- 
tion, Hétel de Ville, Lvons. France. 


Cheltenham. 
Cenotaph to be erected on the Band- 
stand site on the Promenade. Apply Mr. 
R. O. Seacombe, hon. secretary to the 


The R.I.B.A. War Memorial 


The memorial which the Council of the 
R.1.B.A. have decided to erect at the Insti- 
tute will take the form of a tablet bearing 
the names of members who lost their lives 
in the War. The design of the memorial 
will be the subject of a competition limited 
to members and students who served in 
His Majesty's Forces during the War. 
The conditions of competition are being 
prepared by the Competitions Committee, 
and. will be made known as soon as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, as it is feared that 
there may be names missing from the 
R.I.B.A. Roll of Honour, the assistance of 
members and non-members in making it 
complete is earnestly solicited. To facill- 
tate their co-operation, the list as compiled 
from the latest information received at the 
Institute is here printed: 


HONORARY FELLOW. 


Lac. 
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War. Memorial Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham. Closing date 
Jan. 28. 

Winsford. 
War Memorial to cost about £300. 


-Avply Mr. J. H. Cooke, hon. secretary to 
the Design and Sites Committee, Wins- 
ford. Cheshire. Closing date Jan. 30. 


Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 


The Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. desire to call the attention of 
Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition 
are wholly unsatisfactory. The Competi- 
tions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment in the conditions. In the 
meantime Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in the competition. 


1920, 

| 
Bridgwater Housing Competition. 4 
Eastbourne War Memorial. : 
The Competitions Committee have de 
cided to recommend the Council to ve 
both the above competitions because th 
conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulations of the Royal Insti. 
tute. Pending the issue of the veto, Men 
bers and Licentiates are therefore advise 
to take no part in the competition. $ 


Chatham. 4 
The Council of the Borough of Chatha 

are offering a prize of £100 for the win- 
ning design in a competition for the lay 
out of about fifty acres of land for the eree- 
tion of working-class dwellings. Full par- 
ticulars and conditions of the competition 
may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Edward B. Lee, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Chatham. Closing date, February 9. 


- Ground: 


Kitchener of Khartoum: Field-Marshal Earl. 
HONORARY ASSOCIATE. 
Donaldson: Sir Hay Frederick. 
FEELOWS., 

Corbett: Alfred Edward, Halley: James Mitchell 
Capt., Border Regt. White, Major, Loyal 

Fletcher: Herbert Phil- Mee ei 8 
lips, D.S.0., Croix de Livesay: George Augustus 
Guerre, Major, R.F.c, Bligh, | Lieut., South 

Wales Borderers. 

France: Arthur Alderson, Lines: Roland Walter, 
2nd Lieut., Royal En-  Lieut., Canadian Expe- 
gineers, ditionary Force. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Adams: Laurence King- Callender: George Wil- 
ston, Lient., 7th King’s fred, Lieut., Royal En- 
Liverpool Regt. : gineers. 

Aitken: Andrew Dan- Canmichael: David 


skine, 2nd Lieut,, Royal 
Engineers. 

Alexander: George Luard, 
Capt., London Regt. 
(attached Staff). 

Barrow: Spencer Ellwood, 


Lieut., 5th Bn. King’s 
Own Royal Lancaster 
Regt. 

Barry: Francis Renton, 
Capt., 5th (Reserve) 
East Surrey Regt. 

Bausor: Thomas Paul, 
2nd Lieut., Shropshire 


Light Infantry. 


Bennett: James, Lieut., 
Royal Engineers. 
Bennett: Phillip Dennis, 
Capt., 5th Lancashire 
Regt. 

Binning: Alan, Sergt., 


London Scottish. 
Bownass: James Everitt, 


Princess _ Patricia’s 
Canadian Light - In- 
fantry. 

Braithwaite: James Ellis, 
Private, West Yorks 
Regt. 


Bull: Joseph William, 2nd 
Lieut., Royal Engineers, 


Cable: James Sydney, 
Lieut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 


Arthur, Lieut. 

Clark: Walter Llewellyn, 
Capt., Royal Flying 
Corps. 

Cowdell: Charles Joseph 
Morton, 2nd _ Lieut., 
Royal Engineers. 

Cuby: Joseph Berkeley, 
Capt., Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Davies: Joseph Charles 
Gladstone, Lieut., Egypt 
Exp. Force. 

Dunn: Gerald Morton, 2nd 
Lieut., Royal Garrison 
Artillery. 

Durrant: Arthur Michael, 
Capt., Royal Engineers, 

Eaton: Charles William, 
Capt., Leicester Regt. 

Finning: Leonard John, 
Sergt., 24th Bn. 6th 
Australian Infantry 
Brigade. 

Fraser: Henry Hubert, 
Lieut., 8rd Yorks Regt. 

Gibson: Edmund Herbert, 
Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Gorringe: Wilfred Stuart. 

Griffin: Douglas Morley, 
2nd Lieut., King’s Liver- 
pool Regt, 

Grissell: Francis, Lieut., 
Coldstream Guards. 


John Kings-on, 
2nd Lieut., Royal West 
Kent Regt. 


Gutteridge : Richard 
Howard, 2nd Lieut., 
London Regt. 

Hadwen: Noel Waugh, 


Capt., Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regt. 

Hartmann: Charies Her- 
bert, Lieut., Royal West 
Kent Regt. 

Hill: Claude Edgar, Staff- 


Sergt., Royal Army 
Medical Corps, 
Honan: Matthew, Capnt., 


South Lancashire Regt. 

Hooley: Tom Williamson, 
2nd ~=s Lieut., Durham 
Light Infantry. 

Horsfield: John Nixon, 
Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Houston: William Wylie. 
2nd Lieut., Royal En- 
eineers. 

Hoyle: Wilfred, 
Fusiliers. 

Hunter: George Edward, 
Capt., 6th Northumber 
land Fusiliers. 

Ixer: Sydney Howard, 
Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 

Kay: George Alexander, 
2nd Lieut., 2nd Notts 
and Derby Regt. 

Leech: William Leonard 
Boghurst, Rifleman, 9th 
County of London Regt. 


Royal 


Lovell: Charles Ernest, 
Lieut., Roval Encineers. 
Lowes: Albert Edward, 


A.S.C., 6th Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. 
Mackenzie: Gilbert Mar- 
shall, Capt.. Seaforth 
Highlanders. 
Meikleham: David Lang, 
Lee.-Corpl., Royal En- 
mineers. 
Milne: David, 2nd Lieut., 
Hants Cvelist Batt. 
Minor, Philip. Lieut., 
Durham Light Infantry. 
Notley: Albert Carr, Lan- 
eashire Regt. 
Papworth: Alfred Wyatt, 
2nd Lieuts, Royal En- 
gineers. 
Petch: Ernest Scott. Pri- 


Phillips: Louis Augustus, 


Sergt., Pubiic Schools 
Bn., noyal Fusi-iers. 
Philp: Richard Manning 
Haig, Capt., Royal Fielu 

Artillery. 

Pilling: Perey Cunliffe, 
Capt., Loyal North 
Lancs. Regt. 

Ponton: Harold Frede- 
rick. 


Pywell: William Jackson, 


Private, Hon. Ariillery 
Company. 
Rigg: William Arthur, 


Public Schools Brigade. 
Rogers: Cecil Walter, 2nd 
Lieut., Royal West Sur- 


rey Regt. 

Rushworth: Tom Sadler, 
Capt., City of London 
Regt. 

Shears: Reginald, London 
Regt. 

Shield: James Udward 
Coleman. 

Stone: George Marrison, 
2nd Lieut., Royal En- 
gineers, 

Stonehouse: Charles, 
Lieut., East Lancashire 
Regt. 

Stubbs: Edward Wood- 
house, Lee. - Corpl., 
Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 

Sturgeon: Robert Victor, 
Corpl., Manchester 
Regt. 

Taylor: Herbert Samuel, 


2nd Lient.. Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry. 

Taylor: Joseph Henry, 
Lee.-Corpl., Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Toone: John Algernon 
Edmund, Capt., Austra- 
lian Divn., Pioneers. 

Warry: John Lucas. 2nd 
Lieut., Rifle Brigade. 

Watt: John Douglas Dick- 
son. 

Webb: Philip Edward, 2na 
Lieut., Roval Engineers, 

Whiteley: Charles Taylor, 
Lieut.. Royal Warwick- 
shire Regt. 


Winch: Arthur. Corpl., 
West Yorks Regt. 
Wright: Cecil Lawrence, 


2nd Lieut., Royal Garri- 


vate, Royal Scots Regt. son Artillery. 
LICENTIATES. 
Abercrombie: Balfour, Flower: Victor Augustine, 


Private, Black Watch. 

Atkinson: Beaumont Ellis, 
jun., Lee.-Corpl., Middle- 
sex Regt. 

Barker: Thomas Christo- 
pher, Yorks Regt. 

Blackburne - Daniell: 
George Francis, 2nd 
Lieut., Royal Fusiliers. 

Bowie: George Pigrum, 
Capt., 5th Bn. 1st Cana- 
dian Contingent. 

Caudwell: Arthur ~ Cyril, 
Private, Queen’s West- 
minster Rifles. 

Dicken: Aldersey, Sub- 
Lieut., Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. 


D.S8.0., Lieut.-Col., Lon- 
don Regt. 

Garratt: Edward. 

Harrison: Christopher 
René, Lieut., 8rd Leices- 
ter Regt. 

Henman: Charles Henry 
Rowed, Quartermaster- 
Sergt., ist Field Co., 
Divnl. Eng., R.N.D. 

Hookway: Gilbert John 
Frank, Private, Cam- 
bridgeshire Regt. 

Jane: William, 
Royal Engineers, 

Mettham: John Arthur, 
Capt., Royal Engineers. 


Major, 


O’Brien: Edward, Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 
Phillips: Arthur Maxwell, 
Capt., 11th King’s Own 


Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry. 
Pullin: Henry Charles, 


Rifle Brigade. 
Smith: James Buchanan 
Pentland, Lee.-Corpl. 


¥ 

} 

q¥ 
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Tucker: Arthur Haines, 
Lieut., Royal Susgex 
Regt. = 


Williams: William Harold, 
‘Lieut., Royal Garri 
Artillery. 

Wilson: John Hardy, 2nd 
Lieut., Sherwood Fores- 
ters. 


Wingate: Alexander, 2nd 


Tinniswood: Alfred,  Lieut., 9th Highland 
Lieut., Royal Engineers. Light Infantry. * 
STUDENTS. 


Adams: Henry Eustace, 
Rifle Brigade. 

Appleby: Sidney Derrick, 
2nd Lieut., Loyal North 
Lancashire Regt. 

Bagshawe: Arthur 
Samuel, Trooper, West 
Kent Yeomanry. 

Bell: Edgar Alan, 
Corpl., Staffs Regt. 


Lee.- 


Beville: Alfred Geoffrey, 
2nd Lieut., London 
Regt. 

Brundle: Henry Carleton, 
Lieut. (acting Capt.), 


Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Chalkley: Thomas Henry, 
Lieut., Machine Gun 
Corps. 
Davison: W. Rupert, Mid- 
dlesex Regt. 
Dixon: Cyril 
M.C., Captain. 
Doe: Edgar Herbert. Pri- 
vate, Royal Berks Rest. 
Dowsett: Thomas Wil- 
liam, Sergt., Hon. Artil- 
lery Company. 
Ford: Lawton 
Lieut.. Queen’s 
West Surrey Regt. 
Freaker: Allen Lionel, 
Sergt.. London Regt. 
Formant: Edward George 
Dawson. Lee -Corpl.. 1st 
City of London Sanitary 
Company. R.A.M.C. 
Gaseovne: Charles. Capt., 
Sherwood Foresters. 
Gaskell: Reginald Robin- 
son. Lieut., Royal Fly- 
ing Corps. 
Gordon: Donald Jervis, 
2nd Lieut., Border Rect. 
Hardman: Adrian T., 
Lieut., Roval Fusilfers. 
Hillyer: William Wiarold, 
Cant.. Roval Eneincers. 
Horsnell: Alick George, 
ond Lieut.. Suffolk Reet. 


Burton, 


Stephen, 
Royal 


Housh: Topham Bechér 
Dabridgecourt, 2nd 
Tieut.. 8th East York- 
shire Rect, 


Irvin: John Hawksmore, 
4th Bn., Seaforth High- 
landers. 


Jenkins : William M., 
Lieut., Welsh Pioneer 
Batt. 


Knight: Philip, 2nd Lieut., 
King’s Royal Rifles. 

Lowrie: William John, 
Private, Seaforth High- 
landers. 

Lawson: F..H.. Cavt.. 5th 
Bn. Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 


Lawton: William Victor, 
Lieut., Royal Engineers. 

McLean: James Monteith, 
2nd Lieut., Highland 
Light Infantry. . 

Matthews: John Beedel, 
MC., Capt., N 
Staffs Regt. ‘ 

Moodie: John, 2nd Lie, 
Seaforth Highlanders. 

Moscrop: William Noel 
Jobson, Capt. and Adjt., 
5th Durham Light In- 
fantry. 

Newbery: Charles Joseph, 
Private, 3rd Royal Vusi- 
liers, ‘= 

Paterson: Henry Franklin, 
Private, Hon. Artillery 
Company. ; 

Penderel-Brodhurst : 4 
nard Richard,  Lieut., 
Royal Engineers. 


Pite: Horace r 
Walter, Lieut., - 
shire Regt. ; 

Reynolds: John ric, 


Lieut., Royal Air Foree. 


Shapley: Alfred Edwin, 
Lieut., Northumberland 
Fusiliers. a 

Stott: Alfred Edgar, 
King’s Liverpool Re 

Stuart: Alexander D., 
Lieut., Seaforth High- 
landers. d 

Taylor: Martin Bartley 


Private. 2 
Turner: Thomas Edwin. 
Lieut,, 13th County of 
London Regt. nd 
Walch: James Bernard 
Millard, 2nd Lieut., 21 
Royal West Surrey 
Regt. F 


son, 2nd Lieut.. Ul 
umberland Fusiliers. 
Westwood: Walter 
2nd Lieut., Royal Fi 
Artillery. d 
Whitbread: Leslie George 
Private, 1/6th Bn. M 
chester Regt. ga 
Whitehead: Henry Mon 
tagu, 2nd Lieut., 4 
East Surrey Regt. 


Woodley: Stanley W.. 2m 
Lieut., Royal Flyi 


2nd Lieut., Royal 
gineers. 


THE 


News Items 


Cossington Parish flail. 

A new parish hall has been decided 
upon as the form of the local war memo- 
rial. 

- Architect's Change of Address. 

The business address of Mr. H. A. Gold, 
A.R.I.B.A’, is now 14, Bedford Row, 
Wi Cor, a 


_ County Architect for Wiltshire. 

Wiltshire_C.C. has appointed a com- 
mittee to-enquire into the’ question. of 
appointing a county architect. 


Banff. 

For important alterations on the Fife 
Arms Hotel, Banff, Mr. George Bennett 
Mitchell, architect, Aberdeen, has _pre- 
pared plans. 


Bishop’s Stortford College. 

A memorial hall and class-rooms are to 
be erected at an estimated cost of £20,000, 
about one-half of the sum being already 
in hand. 

Sea Wall for Rhyl. 

It has been decided to proceed with the 
scheme for the construction of a sea wall 
from the pier to the Beach Pavilion, and 
from the Payjlion for a considerable dis- 
tance in the direction of Foryd; and the 
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laying-out of the sands enclosed by the 
wall as tennis courts, bowling greens, 
lawns, and gardens. Sanction is given for 
the borrowing of the sums required to 
carry out the work. 


Retirement from Board of Trade. 
Mr. A. Barnes, .I.S.O., the: Accountant- 


‘ General to the Board of Trade, has re- 


tired after completing forty-six years’ ser- 
vice. The President of the Board of Trade 
has appointed Mr. H. Mead Taylor as 
successor to Mr. Barnes. 
New Partnership. 

‘Mir. ) = fosepiht iy Hea i Walsh 2 be S. 1. 
L-R.1.B.A., of <10, Harrison Road, 
Halifax, has taken into partnership Mr. 
George Maddock, P.A.S.I., L.R.I.B.A. 
The practice will be continued under the 
style or name of Walsh and Maddock, at 
the above address. 


Non-Ferrous Materials. 

The following particulars are published 
of the stocks (exclusive of old metal and 
scrap) in this country in possession of the 
Minister of Munitions on January 1, 1920. 
The figures given represent tons: Copper, 
10,095; spelter, G.O.B., 10,318; spelter, 
refined, 9,754; aluminium, 7,084; soft pig 
lead, 54,975; nickel, 1,650; antimony 
It must be noted that a 


regulus, 2,775. 


‘NORTH-WEST DOORWAY AND PLAN OF ST. AGATHA’S CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. 


(See description on this page and plate on page 59), 


proportion of the above stocks is already 
sold to the trade for forward delivery. 


£2,000,000 Mersey Scheme. 

The Bill to obtain powers to carry out 
extensive works of improvement on the 
Mersey has now been deposited for intro- 
duction into Parliament next session. The 
board have in contemplation the extension 
of the landing-stage at both ends to in- 
crease the. berthage for ferry and ocean- 
going steamers, the erection of a new dock 
at the South end and other works. For 
the purpose of carrying out the scheme 
borrowing powers are asked for to the 
extent of £2,000,000. - 

Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd., and Skefko 
Works. 

We regret that an unfortunate mis- 
print occurred in the description of. the 
Skeflko Factory at Luton in our Special 
New Year’s Issue (page 808), the name 
of the general contractors for the work 
having been given as W. F. Bray instead 
of W. F. Blay, Ltd. Through the trans- 
position of a letter a small error also 
occurred, on page 824, in the title of the 
British Fibro Cement Company, for 
which we express our regret. 


Famous City fall. 


The Bank of Italy has entered into an 
arrangement with the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company to acquire the front of their hall 
in Threadneedle Street for business pur- 
poses. There is no intention of touching 
the ancient banqueting hall, which hes 
behind the frontage to the street, and is 
one of the largest in the City. Originally 
built in the fourteenth century, it was only 
partially destroyed in the great fire. It 
was rebuilt in such a way that the portions 
saved from the fire were retained, while 
the new masonry was made to harmonise 
with the old. The kitchen dates from the 
early days of the sixteenth century. 


St. Agatha’s Church, 


Birmingham 


St. Agatha’s Church the tower of which 
is illustrated on page 59, has been erected 
to the designs, and under the superintend- 
ence of, Mr. W. H. Bidiake,. M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., architect. In the “nineties ”’ 
two churches in the centre of Birmingham, 
and the sites on which they stood, were 
sold, and the money obtained vested in 
the Committee of the Birmingham 
Churches Building Fund, who subsequently 
donated part of the money to the building 
of St. Agatha’s. Seating accommodation 
is provided for 1,000 in the church, which 
is constructed of brindled brick with Bath 
stone dressings, and which is lined in the 
interior with hght buff brick. Tihe facade 
of the tower and the flanking porches face 
the Stratford Road. Owing to the preju- 
dice against a morning chapel, a choir 
transept was substituted, and over this -is 
placed the organ chamber, which is ap- 
proached by a turret stair. The roof is of 
red pine, decorated in colour ; the seats are 
of. sequoia, and the sculptured tympana 
of the west doors represent episodes in the 
martyrdom of St. Agatha. Messrs. J. 
Bowen and Sons were the builders, and 
Messrs. Haden and Sons, of Trowbridge, 
were the hot water engineers. The large 
east window is filled with magnificent 
stained glass by Mr. Henry Payne and a 
large fresco, as a war memorial, has been 
painted in the choir transept by Mr. 
Ormond Gallins. 
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Town Development and Housing 


Lincoln. 
A loan of £250,000 is being: asked for as 
a first portion of the £2,000,000 required. 
: Doncaster. 
A tender of £2,979 for the erection of a 
pair of houses.has been accepted. 


Birmingham. 

The Housing Committee is organising a 
staff to supervise the erection of its 3,000 
houses. 

Wrexham. 

Approval has been given to the lay-out 
and house plans for the erect’on of 116 
houses on the Acton Park site. 

Coventry. 

A scheme to build 128 houses in the 
Radford garden suburb has been _post- 
poned for further consideration. 


Riccall. 

Sixty more houses are being proceeded 
with on the Barlby site, in addition to the 
300 already built. 

Bentley. 

Sanction has been received to the erec- 
tion of six bungalows at an average 
cost of £500. 

Torquay. 

Approval has been received for the lay- 

out of the Westhill site, and tenders for 


the erection of houses are being con- 
sidered. 
Wakefield. 
Considerable progress is being made 


with the sixty-four houses being erected 
on the Elm Tree site, and several of them 
are already roofed. 

Gravesend. 

A site of. two acres has been given on 
which to erect homes for disabled soldiers 
and sailors. A sum of £4,000 is already 
in hand towards the cost of building. 

Leeds. 

The Corporation Improvements Com- 
mittee has decided in favour of a scheme 
for the erection of 1,300 concrete cottages 
at prices varying from £700 to £800 each. 

Ammanford. 

It has been decided to request the assist- 
ance of the Divisional Housing Commis- 
sioner in order to choose among alterna- 
tive sites. 

Hinckley. 

Meetings are being held between the 
local authorities and the master builders 
in order to arrange terms for the erection 
of cottages. 

Barnstaple. 

Local builders have already put in hand 
several blocks of houses, and are arrang- 
ine for the local authorities to purchase 
them. The Corporation is also purchasing 
a site of six acres for building purposes. 


Manchester. 
_ A deputation of the Housing Committee 
Is to visit various towns to inspect con- 
crete houses, to obtain information to 
assist Manchester to decide upon a pro- 
posal to build 300 of this material. 


Bermondsey. 

A resolution has been submitted to the 
Borough Council, proposing a survey of 
all houses in the borough. It is proposed 
to take over all derelict houses and repair 
them, in order to relieve the housing 
shortage. 

Plymouth. 

The T.C. has recommended to the 
Ministry of Health a scheme, estimated to 
cost between three and four million 
pounds. The proposals include the erec- 
tion of 4,500 houses of fifty-four different 


types, and sweeping away nineteen un- 
healthy areas covering forty-one acres. 


Scottish Housing Schemes. 

Various housing schemes in Scotland 
are now beginning. Among others, Car- 
noustie Town Council have approved of 
plans by Mr. J. P. Bonce, architect ; and 
at Girvan sixty houses are being erected 
from plans by Messrs. Hutton and Taylor. 
Fully 200 houses will be built at Campbel- 
town from designs by Messrs. Clifford and 
Lunan, architects, Glasgow. 


Nottingham. 

The purchase of the Sherwood site has 
now been completed, and the lay-out has 
been provisionally approved by the Minis- 
try of Health. The roads and sewers are 
to be constructed by direct labour under 
the supervision of the city engineer, at a 
cost of £23,000. Sanction to borrow this 
sum has been applied for. Tenders are to 
be invited for the erection of 242 houses 
as a first instalment. A proposal is being 
favourably considered to allot three acres 
as a site for a maternity hospital. Impor- 
tant proposals are being considered for the 
erection of big business premises on the 
Carter-gate site, on which condemned 
houses have been demolished. 


International Housing Conference. 

Delegates appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the Allied countries will be pre- 
sent at the Inter-Allied Housing and Town 
Planning Congress, to be held in London 
in June next. Amongst the subjects to be 
discussed will be national post-war hous- 
ing and town planning policies, the pre- 


paration and carrying into effect of 
national programmes to secure proper 


housing conditions, standards of building 
construction, and national and regional 
town planning developments. The con- 
gress will be asked to determine the 
minimum accommodation which should be 
provided for a normal working-class 
family, and the best courses to adopt in 
order to encourage the development of 
new methods of building and the use of 
new material. 


Trish Building Materials. 

The Joint Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland and the 
Dublin Industrial Development Associa- 
tion, in their interim report, regret that 
they are unable to report any practical 
advance in promoting the use of native 
materials, or evidence of any encourage- 
ment to produce in Ireland materials used 
in the building and kindred industries. 
The Committee were informed that Sir 
James Carmichael’s Committee would 
visit Ireland and take oral evidence in 
relation to building materials, but so far 
as they are aware, this visit has not yet 
materialised. The points which the Com- 
mittee desired to urge upon the Chief 
Secretary's attention were: 1. The neces- 
sitv of Irish evidence being taken by an 
Irish Committee. 2. The essential differ- 
ence between “reconstructing’’ and 
creating and stimulating industries. In 
Ireland the creation of industries is neces- 
sary. 3. To complain of the delay in the 
formulation of a reconstruction scheme for 
Ireland, the English Building Materials 
Committee having been appointed so far 
back as 1917. 4. To press for the alloca- 
tion of a fair share of building materials 
not produced in Ireland, and to urge the 
necessity for encouraging the manfacture 
of cement, bricks, fireclay goods, etc., in 
this country. Since the early part of the 


present year nothing has been heard om . 
The failure to encourage . 


these matters. ) 
manufactures in Ireland has contributed 
to the present high cost of building. Such 


things as cement, Steel, etc., are very. 


much dearer in Dublin than in London. 
East End of London Housing. 


Protests have been made against the- 


proposal of the Post Office to erect a new 
telephone exchange for the Spitalfields 
area. In order to carry out the scheme it 
will be necessary to demolish thirty houses 
situated in three streets. 
Office began the purchase of the houses, 


and, as the leases fell in, refused to relet 
them, and have served notices to quit on ~ 


the remaining tenants. The tenants of the: 
houses still occupied held a meeting under 
the chairmanship of Councillor John R. 
Raphael, who said that of the houses it 
was proposed to demolish seventeen were 


unoccupied. The remaining thirteen were: 


occupied by nineteen families totalling 
117 persons. The seventeen unoccupied. 
houses could easily be made _ habitable. 
The Mayor of Stepney proposed a resolu- 
tion denouncing the demolition of the 
houses, and calling the attention of the 
Government to the already serious over- 
crowding of the locality, and demanding 
that the houses that had designedly been 
kept empty should be made available for 
dwellings. The locality was already over-- 
crowded. There were plenty of other sites 
on which the exchange could be built. 
The resolution was carried, and it was de-- 
cided to send copies of it to the Prime: 
Minister, the Postmaster-General, and the: 
Minister for Health. 


Scottish Labour Housing Assoctation. 


Presiding at the annual conference of. 
the Scottish Labour Housing Association. 
in Glasgow, Bailie Wheatley (Glasgow),, 
said that over 4,000 families, mostly house- 
less, were on the Corporation’s waiting list 
for houses to be built. Practically every 
house in Glasgow was now occupied, and. 
the density of the population was appal- 
ling. During the past year more garages 
than houses had been erected in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. They should consider 
first in adopting a policy the capturing of 
the land for the people immediately by 
any and every means; the creation of a 
Scottish municipal bank, the establish- 
ment of public works for the manufacture. 
of material, the abolition of speculative: 
building contractors, and the substitution 
of municipal departments, or direct con- 
tracts with the trade unions; and the 
boycotting by the trade unions of luxury 
building until every family had a healthy 
home. The conference adopted resolu- 
tions asking Scottish public authorities to 
establish a National Scottish Bank to. 
finance the housing schemes. The con- 
ference also adopted resolutions favouring 
the acquisition of land for housing on pay- 
ment of the rateable value of the land and. 
the establishment by public authorities of 
works for manufacturing building mate- 
rials. Another resolution asking _ that. 
profiteering in land, building material, or 
money be made a criminal offence against 
the welfare of the people, was alsa 
adopted. Mr. John Robertson, M.P., said 
that a man who knew something of build- 
ing material, to whom he had remarked 
that local authorities should get posses-- 
sion of the rubbish heaps familiar at all 
colliery districts and use them for making” 
bricks, told him that syndicates had got 
there first. 


In 1915 the Post. 


a 


| 


oe 


issue and are the Union Rates. 
works. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONORETOR. 


Excavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. | 


Navvy, ls. 8d, per hour. 

Timberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Watchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


Broken brick or 
2 in., 7s. per yd. 

Thames ballast, 17s. per yd. 

Pit gravel, 16s. per yd. 

Pit sand, 17s. per yd. 

Washed sand, 18s. 6d. per 


stone, 


ae ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 

Clinker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality. 

Portland cement, 75s. per 
ton. 

Do. in small lots, 
London stock, 95s. 
to 


ex 
per 


m. 
Lias lime, 59s. per ton. 
jacks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
fransport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 26s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
Trailer, 30s. 
Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 


JRAINER. 

zabourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
limberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

sricklayer, liid. per 

hour. 

umber, 26. per hour. _ 
Vatchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


stoneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 2s. 11d., 6-in. 
a 9-in. 7s, 9d. per 


1s. 


y ‘ c 

‘ast- iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 3s. 9d., 
6-in, 5s. 6d., 9-in. 8s, pe 
yd. : - 
ortland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above. 
ead for caulking, 42s. per 
[ ewt. . 

‘asket, 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


ER. 

TICKlayers, 1s. 11lid. per 
hour. : . s 
abourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
caffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


ondon stocks, 83s. per M. 
lettons, 65s, per M. 


taffordshire blue, 190s. 
per M. 

irebricks, 205s. per M. 
lazed, salt, white, and 
ivory stretchers, £24 
perscM. .... ’ : 
0. headers, — £23 - 10s. 
per M. 


olours, extra, £6 per M. 
Peconds, less, £1 per M. 
ement and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. : 
ime, grey stone, 58s. per 
ton. 

‘xed lime mortar, 28s. 6d, 
per. yd. 

amp course, in rolls of 
47 in. 3s. 6d., 9 in. 6s. 3d., 
14 in. 8s. 64d., 


mM. 8 gin. 11s, 
per roll. 


/Exeavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 

not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 

cube. 

/Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

‘In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 2s. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Dag. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 52s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 49s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 123 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. : 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete, 40s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 25s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 4s. 6d. per ft. cube, 


for each 5 ft. depth 


filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in, 2s. 9d., 6-in, 4s., 9-in. 5s. 3d. per ft. , 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s., 6-in. 14s., 
9-in. 25s. per ft. 

Note.These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£42 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £45 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. Salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 6d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 10d, per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and cement paving, 1-in., 4s, 6d. per yd. 
sup. 

Do, 1}-in., 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. .2-in., 6s, 3d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 2!d. mer ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, 3-in,, 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. - vertical, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 9s. per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in,, 1s. 3d. per yd. 


ASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


ason, Is. 113d. per hour. 

9. fixer, 2s, 01d. per hour. 
vbourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
affolder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


ee 
OW , 46. 2d. ft. 
per 


Basebed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. 


ath stone, 2s. 10d. per ft 
eee 

Wk stone, 7s. 3d. per ft. 
eube. Si 

).-paving, av. 2 in., 7s. 6d. 


per yd. sup. 
ansfield red, 6s. 


/ 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Do.- circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

|Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 734. per 
ft. run. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run. 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. A 

/ Add . the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfiéld, 123 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 
(Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 


Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 


2s. per ft. sup. 


The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. These lists are strictly copyright. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


for Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 


Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 
Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded ncsing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 


Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex-) 


cavator,’’ ete., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour, 

Seaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.— Tiling is 
** Piecework.” 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16, 
Countess £30, Duchess 
£45. 
Clips, lead, 9d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 3d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 47s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Nails, copper, 2s, 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
ecavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 121s. 6d. 
per M. 
Machine tiles, 112s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
247s. sper ton, “Peggies 
187s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. llid. per 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s..112d, per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour, 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 

Ist £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/'S.. £47 10s. per 
std., equals. 

1st 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft, 


cube. 
Boards, 1st £53 10s., 2nd 
£51. 3rd° sand’ +U/S. 


£48 10s. per std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S. 
£43, 
Battens, 3rd and U/S. 

£38. 

Yellow: 1st £62, 2nd £51, 
8rd .and U/S. £47 105. 
per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std., equals 47s. per 
sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 42s. 6d. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 48s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. per ft. 

sup, of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 3s. per ft. sup. 

of 1-in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft, sup. 

of 1 in. 

Teak, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of 

Lint 


PLUMBER. 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 
per hour. 


8d. 


Lead, milled sheet, 49s. per| Do. 


ewt. 

Do. drawn pipes, 49s. 
per cwt. 

Do. soil pipe, 53s. per ewt, 

Do. scrap, 25s. per ewt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 
Ib. 

Solder, Is. 4d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. per Ib. 


plumbers, 


Red and white lead, 7d. per|Cast-iron. H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
lb. 


Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C. soil, 2-in. 4s. 10d., 


often 


6d.} Do. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 69s, 6d,, Countess 77s. 6d., Duchess 83s. per 


square, 
Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 135s. per 
square. 


Delabole do. 70s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 3d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 7} per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made. 
tiles, average 80s. per square. 

|Do. machine-made do. 72s. per square. 

|Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 1Is. 

per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., lls. 6d. pers ft. 
cube. . , 
Do. framed in trusses, ete., 

lls. 10d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 333 per cent. 

Fixing only- boarding in floors, roofs,-ete:, 14s. -per 
ft. cube. 

Sarking felt laid, 1s. 6d. per yd, 

Centering for concréte, ete., including hhorsing and 
striking, 70s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 

1i-in, molded casements in 4 sq., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. per ft. sup. ; 

2-in. do. do. 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 3s, 3d. per ft. 

Do. do. do. 13-in., 2s. 6d, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 1}-in., 3s. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 71 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in, 8s. 6d.,  1-in. 
10s. 6d., 1j-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup.. average, 

Staircase work, deal: 
lin. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft. sup. 
2-in, deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


ineluding ironwork, 


sashes,, 


sup. 


Milled lead and latour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
48s. 3d. per cwt. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 1s. 73d. per ft. 

$-in., 2s. per ft, 

1-in., 2s. 53d. per ft. 

3-in., 2s. 103d. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 21-in., 
7s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 8s. 4d. per ft, 


Do. 


7d. per|Do 4-in., 11s. per ft. 


Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in 
red-lead, 23-in. 2s, 8d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in. 2s. 7d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 3d. per ft. 

clips, ete., 
4-in., ls. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 4*in., 5s. per ft. 


8-in. 7s. 3d,, 4-in. 8s. 4d.|Fixing only: 


-per yd. 
R.W.., :2-in. 3s. 10d., 3-in. 


W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 
water waste preventers, 42s. each. 


5s., 4-in. 6s. 2d, per yd- |Baths only, with all -joints, 33s. each, 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s., 4-in. 
0.G., 3s. 4d. per yd, 


Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
25s. each, 
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GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
10}d., 32 oz. 1s. per ft. 
Cathedral, ordinary, 9d, 
per it. 
Do. double, 1s. per ft. 
Rough plate, } in. 5d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 4 in. 6d. 
per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 33s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, 1s. 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


12d, per 


Chalk lime, 60s. per ton. 

Hair, 30s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ ete., above. 

Lime putty, 4s. 9d. per ewt. 

Hair mortar, 43s. per yd. 

Fine stuff, 44s. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 6d. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 84s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 60s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 61s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 57s. per ton. 


Do. fine, 58s. per ton. 
Thistle plaster, 56s. per 
ton. 


Lath nails, 5d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 10id. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. 
hour, 


per 


(Genuine white lead, 78s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, 10s. 3d. 
per gall. 

Do. boiled, 10s. 6d. ver 


gall. 
‘Turpentine, 9s. 9d, per gall. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. Is. 4d., 26 02. 1s. 5id., 


32204. Is. 7d. per 1% 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 
1s, 4d. per ft. 
Patent giazing in rough 
to 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Is. 2d., 26 oz. Is. 3d., 32 02. 


plate, normal span, 1s. 10d. 


* 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s, per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 34d. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. per yd, 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 7d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on lathing, any of foregoing, 6d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. ; 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 9d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 3d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 33s. per yd. 


4d. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 


Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
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DECORATOR—(continued). 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 


ordinary colours, 52s. per 
cwt. 
Petritying liquid, 3s. 3d. 


per gall. | 
Double size, 6s. 
firkin, 
Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 
Hard stopping 7d. per Ib. 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. per 
gall. 
Do. Outside do., 6d. 
per gall, 
Do. Copal, 21s, per gall. 
po. Flat, 21s. per gail. 
Do. Paper, 21s. per gall. 
French polish, 24s. 9d. per 
gall, 


4d. per 


18s. 


. 
MEASURED WORK PRICES. : 


Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. — 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete. 


Smith, no fixed rate. 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Isrector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, ls. 10d. ‘per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £30 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £37 
per ton. 
Do. Galyd., £48 per ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £48 per ton. 

Driving screws, 
5s. 3d. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 1s. 9d. per 
ors. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing — practi- 
eally only — galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


galvd., 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £46 per ton, 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £34 per 
Do. in compounds, £38 per ton. | 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £37 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc,, including buil 

in, 56s. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 75s. per cwt 
\Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including was 
and driving screws, 1s. 3d. per yd. 


Liquid driers, 19s. 6d. per 
gall. 


Society of Architects’ 


Luncheon 


Viscount. Astor, Parliamentary Secre- 
‘tary to the Ministry of Health, was the 
chief guest of the Society of Architects at 
luncheon at the Trocadero Restaurant last 
week. The occasion was taken to bring 
to the notice of the Government the 
Society’s views on the housing question. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, the President of the 
Society, in proposing the toast of the 
guests, remarked that, concerning the 
housing scheme, there had been more 
brick heaving than brick laying, or as the 
Society put it, more destructive than con- 
structive criticism on the subject, but it 
was one of the objects of the Society’s 
gathering that afternoon to endeavour to 
put forward some constructive policy. An 
important step in this direction was the 
formation of the Industries Consu]tative 
Board, representing practically the whole 
of the constructional side of building. 
The Board has just issued a memoran- 
dum, and Mr. Sadgrove thought that 
special attention should be given to the 
clause which called upon every member 
to speed up production. Already much 
good work to that end had been done 
through round-table talks among all con- 
cerned, condemning limitation of output. 
What was wanted was an educational pro- 
paganda through the agency of level- 
headed operatives among their own men, 
in order to increase production for their 
‘own and the nation’s benefit. Mr. Sad- 
grove thought it was very advisable to 
revive the old doctrine that every man be 
free to use as he chooses the talent with 
which his maker has endowed him, and 
the only limit to his reward shall be his 
-ability to earn it. The Government should 


Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


take in hand a “wake-up” propaganda, 
aided by the Press, to change the views of 
the operatives. So far as actual building 
was concerned, the three most important 


factors were architects, building con- 
tractors,. and operatives. Speaking for 
architects, their forces were already 


mobilised by the professional societies 
and available to be more fully used for 
the good of the country, but he wished to 
insist upon the point that it was by a com- 
bination of the forces contained in the 
directing, constructing, and operative 
sides of the building industry that the final 
solution of the problem lay. 

After Sir Charles Ruthen, senior Vice- 
president of the Society, had supported 
the toast, Viscount Astor replied. He said 
that, while our country had made its name 
and wealth by individual efforts, yet in the 
present complex and difficult situation a 
measure of Government control was 
inevitable. He justified the action of the 
Ministry of Health in maintaining a 
standard of accommodation in the new 
housing schemes, particularly regarding 
cottages for agricultural labourers. The 
shortage of skilled labour was the most 
serious difficulty, but it would be futile to 
imagine there is a large reservoir of 
skilled labour now employed on luxury 
building and which could be diverted. 
Moreover, it was not in the national 
interest that the erection of factories 
should be hindered. For the guidance of 
all concerned the Ministry hoped to have 
museums in London and throughout the 
country—bits of land, five or ten acres, 
where new types of houses would be put 
up, so that architects, builders, and 
the general public could see exactly what 
these new types were like. Viscount Astor 
appealed to architects to give unpre- 
judiced consideration to new materials 
and methods of construction, and not to 


be easily alarmed by the word “ sta 
ardisation.”’ He concluded by observ 
that the Ministry of Health greatly val 
the assistance they had already recei 
from architects. The appearance of 
country was in their hands. 

Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-presi@ 
R.I.B.A., and Mr. £. J. Hill, Poem 
of the Institute of Builders, also spo 
Sir James Carmichael, in proposing 
toast of “The Society of Architec 
appealed to architects to aim at simpli 
and economy in the design of workme 


cottages, because many schemes W 
being delayed through expen: 
elaboration. 


Our Small Advertisemer 


Several openings for architects | 
architects’ assistants are announced % 
week. 

Bexley U.D.C. invite applications fr 
architects prepared to take charge of tl 
housing scheme. 

Architectural assistants are required 
Rochdale Corporation in connection ¥ 
a housing scheme by Stoke-on-Trent € 
poration, and by a general practitioner 
Langley Moor, Co, Durham. ? 

Westland Aircraft Works, Yeovil, 
vertise a quantity of surplus machine t 
and stores for sale, a. 

The date for the examination of cat 
dates for Graduateship and Associ 
Membership of the Concrete Institute 
announced. ; 

Builders are invited to tender for 
erection of a new anthrax disinfect 
station at Liverpool for a large num 
of houses and shops at King’s Hez 
Birmingham, and for the enlargement 
the County School for Girls, Dartfc 
Kent. : | 
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How to Modernise Church Design 


UDGING from such church papers as come our 

way, and from passing references in the secular 

Press, 1t would appear that the clergy of all 

denominations are deeply concerned at a falling 

away, on the part of the general public, from attendance 

at Divine worship, for picture-house and music-hall, 

however, do not show, so far as we are aware, any 
parallel loss of support. 

Now to what degree the churches can hope, or even 
desire, to rival these cheerfully pagan institutions in 
popularity is a theme outside the range of an architect ; 
it calls for the wisdom of an archangel rather, or, at least, 
of an archdeacon; but an architect may be forgiven for 
wondering whether, if such rivalry can be supposed to 
exist, the churches do not avoidably handicap them- 
selves in the race, and whether architects may not be in 
some measure to blame as accessories before the fact. 

Not overlooking for one moment the very different 
motive which does or should prompt attendance at these 
diverse places of assembly, let us consider, for example, 

a modern music-hall, for it will be understood that the 
architect’s business 1s not with shrbboleths, but with more 
material issues. The music-hall'is well lighted, and 
attention is paid to heating and ventilation without 
draught. Every sitting commands a full and unobstructed 
view of whatever is going on, and each sitter has a 
separate and comfortably upholstered seat. Cloak-rooms 
and lavatories, in the extended modern meaning of the 
term, are commodiously to hand. The music is the work 
of trained executants, and those who say or sing have 
necessarily been at the pains to learn how to make them- 
selves heard and tnderstood, and how to make their 
points with certainty and precision. Mutatis mutandis, 
the same observations apply to the picture-house, and the 
visitor can spend an hour or two in either, his body at 
ease, and himself, therefore, free to relish whatever of 
intellectual or other nourishment is put before him. 
_ Contrast the prevailing type of church; the floor 
obstructed by piers; lighting, heating, and ventilation 
imperfect, and draughts mightily prevailing ; for seating, 
either a rock-bound bench or an unstable and inadequate 
chair; kneeling a difficulty—we even know a cathedral 
in which it is all but impossible; no provision for the 
requirements of body or raiment, amateur music insuff- 
ciently rehearsed; and last, but not least, the officiant 
untrained in voice, articulation, or pointed speech. 
What wonder, then, that a public, accustomed to lavish 
consideration in such matters elsewhere, votes church- 
going an uninviting business 
here are many reasons for this state of affairs, but 
the chief is, in the opinion of the present writer, a false 
medievalism. It is easv to understand that when in the 
nineteenth century the Church of England rose in revolt 
against smug conventionality, and looked back for inspir- 
ation to the Middle Ages, the medizval type of church 
was studied with enthusiasm and closely imitated; so 
much so that it remains to this day the standard, despite 
the attempts, happy or otherwise, of a handful of hardy 
Innovators. But it was forgotten that in old times the 


church fabric was not only the most lovingly elaborated 
building in the parish, but also the most luxurious. An 
oak bench, though it might present a sharp moulding to 
the shoulder-blades, gave delicious ease to a man used 
perhaps to sit with dogs on a dirty floor, and to whom a 
sound roof and glazed windows were the last words in 
solid comfort; while lack of lavatory accommodation 
troubled our ancestors little or not at all. Indeed, 
though mortification of the flesh might be undertaken 
under special direction for special ends, discomfort was 
no part of medieval piety; and the lurking and not 
uncommon fear that comfort is sinful is really rank 
heathenry. The medieval builder was, above all things, 
up-to-date and progressive, and hastened to adopt 
improved constructive methods and novel fittings as they 
became known. The dead hand in art did not exist for 
him. 

In the modern church, then, no less care must be 
bestowed on lighting, heating, and ventilation, than in 
any other public building. As for piers they are a 
clumsy device for reducing roof-spans, and in these times, 
when any reasonable span can be roofed without 
difficulty, they have no justification. There is no reason 
but prejudice why the sittings should not be, as in other 
buildings, arm-chair stalls with cushioned tip-up seats, 
the invention, by the way, we believe, of the old monks 
or canons. A vacuum cleaner is a simple necessity. Then 
there must be cloak-rooms ; no one can pray in a constant 
fuss over hat or umbrella. One or two water-closets must 
be found in some handy place; the lack of this elemen- 
tary provision makes church-going impossible or a 
painful anxiety to many old people and invalids; and it 
may be remarked that, by an odd paradox, the know- 
ledge that such things are at hand takes away largely the 


-wish to use them. 


As regards kneeling we admit ourselves beaten; no 
satisfactory appliance is known to us. It was all very 
well for the saintly Herbert to say “Kneeling ne’e: 
spoiled silk stocking” ; but the section of the race which 
now affects silk stockings as yet hardly shows the knee. 
while kneeling on any arrangement we have come across 
does play the deuce and all with a pair of Sabbath 
continuations. 

_ Except in places where they really do sing, a choir is, 
in the writer’s opinion, a nuisance, and would be best rele. 


gated to a gallery at the west, together with the organ, if 


organ there must be. The cost of an organ would often 
go a long way towards providing a little band; and if 
this were too risky, a good gramophone would set the 


~tunes and chants far better than an indifferently-played 


organ, and at a comparatively negligible cost. If there 
were no obtrusive choir the need for a. long chancel 
would disappear with it; the officiating ministers would 
be placed on a platform, so as tobe well seen and heard ; 
no pulpit would be wanted. Eastward of the clergy there 
need be a sanctuary only, with space enough for com- 
municants, and the Holy Table would thus be brought 
forward, and become, as it should be, the visible focus of 
the building. There might be a screen which could be 
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lowered in front of the sanctuary for use with a lantern— 
a thing of the highest value, as those who have tried it 
know, Towers and bells, except in special cases, are 
anachronisms; people can find their way to other resorts 
without these reminders; though the late Fulham 
Theatre used, if memory serve, to boast a ring of tubes ; 
other theatres have not found it essential to follow the 
lead, for which we cannot be too thankful. 
There are many other points in relation to rational 


7 


| 


church-planning on which we might touch; we may say, 
however, in conclusion, that if we have had in mind 
chiefly Anglican church buildings it is because the revival 
of church architecture in England has been mainly an 
Anglican movement ; the Roman Catholics have followed 
generally the same lines; and it is interesting to notice 
how more and more the Nonconformists seem to be 
inclining towards the Anglican model in the design of 
their churches. 


Notes and 


The Growing Interest in Architecture 


NMISTAKABLE signs point to the rapid 
growth of the public interest in architecture. 
The launching of several new periodicals in 
which the home and its accessories are pre- 
dominant features, the issue by “‘The Times” of a 
special housing supplement, the organisation by certain 
London and provincial newspapers of ‘“‘Ideal Home”’ 
and similar exhibitions—these phenomena all point to 
the same general conclusion, namely, that the housing 
agitation, with its innumerable speeches in and outside 
Parliament, and the universal Press commentary on the 
movement, have forced the public to recognition that not 
only housing but inferentially architecture also, is of 
national interest and importance. What will be the imme- 
diate effect on architecture? First fruits of it should be 
greater respect forthe architect. Government having dis- 
covered—mainly by reading about it in the newspapers— 
that the architect is a valuable asset to the nation, the 
public accept the revelation, not without surprise inade- 
quately concealed. Since public interest in one’s work, 
intelligent sympathy with one’s aims, are strongly stimu- 
lating, a further consequence will be a higher standard of 
effort and achievement in architecture. Public interest 
is all to the good. Let us endeavour to maintain it. 


Railways and Building Materials 


Does the increase in railway rates affect seriously the 
cost of building? An apparently “inspired” paragraph 
in the newspapers says No. This conclusion is based on 
a calculation by the Scottish Board of Health that the 
materials for a six-roomed house weigh 130 tons; the 
inference being that the total increased cost of carriage 
for all the materials for such a house, situated at Southall, 
nine miles from Paddington would be only £8 Is., 
“which is,’ we are solemnly informed, “very much 
below the estimate of a builder, recently published, 
putting the figure at £35 to 444.” If you can obtain 
your bricks, sand, ballast, and rubble locally, says this 
fine official humourist, the increased cost of carriage on 
the remainder of the materials would be no more than 
£4 128s. 2d. 


The Architect’s Offices 


A correspondent invites our opinion on what an archi- 
tect’s office should look like—a well-garnished snuggery 
or a bare and businesslike workroom. — It shall be like 
each or neither, as occasion requires. Our correspon- 
dent seems to share the common forgetfulness that archi- 


tects are of various types and proclivities, and rather . 


tend to specialise on different classes of work. Their 
offices naturally assume a corresponding complexion ; for 
while he who disdains to design anything less dignified 
than a country mansion will be wise to receive his clients 
in an apartment that reflects solid comfort combined with 
good taste, the specialist in textile factories would be 
careful not to reveal through his office appointments his 
secret leaning towards super-estheticism. And of course 
‘there are all grades between these extremes. On the 
one hand, the client would be reassured by seeing his 


Comments 


architect surrounded by evidences of taste, on the other 
he would prefer suggestions of downright practicality. 
The “general practititioner” will adopt a neutral 
attitude, equally cognisant of art and of industry, but 
stressing neither. ‘That is the best general advice we 
can give in the space at command; for the subject could 
easily be developed into a long article. Possibly we 
may be able to find space in which to do justice to a 
subject that certainly deserves attention. ; 


No Skyscrapers for London 


Sanguine persons are again advocating the admission, 
under the London Building Act, of the tall buildings 
known as skyscrapers. We can very well do without such 
monstrosities, and the London limitation of height to 
100 ft. is not at all likely to be altered except perhaps by 
a slight reduction. That we do not want London to 
begin to look like a feeble imitation of New York may be 
set down to sentimental or insular prejudice; but there 
are more practical objections, among them being the 
multiplication of fire hazards and the ‘conversion of 
London streets to sunless alleys, dank and noisome and 
unhealthy. In New York this deplorable condition is 
accepted because that city has no possibility of extending 
in any other direction than skyward. For skyscrapers im 
London there is no excuse whatever—not even the 
allegation that they can be invested with something that 
is thought to resemble architectural character, although 
it is impossible to test this statement without using a 
telescope and risking crick in the neck. Even in New 
York the skyscraper has had its day, the recently 
amended building regulations of that city having decreed 
that no more shall be built. j 


Conversion to Flats ; 


Having repeatedly called attention to the merits e 
early nineteenth-century houses that have suffered 
neglect, we are the more gratified to note that our advice 
to put them in repair and adapt them to modern require= 
ments is being put in practice. Such houses, many of 
them of excellent design and sound construction, have 
been in almost innumerable instances put to uses for 
which they were never intended. Built to accommodate 
only one comparatively well-to-do family, they are now 
commonly overcrowded by the poor, by whom they get 
badly knocked about, and for whom the landlord is very 
reluctant to effect repairs. Consequently many of them 
have become exceedingly shabby, and some are in a fair 
way to qualify as dangerous structures within the mean- 
ing of the Act. Early nineteenth-century houses abound 
in the suburbs—at Blackheath, for instance, where, how- 
ever, the buildings have not been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, but where, as throughout London’s outskirts, 
the motor-car has taken the wealthy inhabitants— 
merchants and the like—farther afield, while the 
“salariate ’’ cannot afford to live in large houses. In 
these changed social conditions the best course 1s to con- 
vert the old houses into flats, and at Blackheath this 18 
being done extensively, and in most instances with due 
regard for the excellent facades, which are left unaltered, 
which means unspoilt. 
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e-Etint to Sanitary Engineers 


It is time that our sanitary engineers bestirred them- 
selves. They are letting the foreigner get ahead of us. 
Americans, for instance, visiting this country, are loud 
in complaint that our sanitary appointments are not up to 
the standard of comfort to which they are accustomed in 
the States. They admit the excellence of our workman- 
ship, but declare that we are deficient in “notions.” They 
add that while our materials, whether earthenware or 
metalwork, are of the highest quality, our designs in them 
‘are detestable. They do not know, they say, why it is 
‘that the mere sight of an English bathroom always gives 
them the cold shivers. Neither the low temperature nor 
the ugly shapes would sufficiently account for the 
‘symptom, but the combination is a freezing’ mixture. -In 
‘an American bathroom the dishes are all fixtures, parts 
‘are made integral wherever possible to minimise jointing 
(and subsequent leaking!), and all unsightly things that 
‘can be concealed are kept out of sight. Are original 
pioneers in sanitation going to let the Americans beat 
‘them in bathroom arrangements? As an ultimate issue 
it is not likely, but, for the moment, it is happening ; and 
the sanitarian would do well to design in closer associa- 
‘tion with the architect. 
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Against Rebuilding Ypres 


Lieut.-Colonel Beckles Willson, whose lectures on 
the Ypres salient have attracted much attention, is very 
positive in the opinion that Ypres should not be rebuilt. 
In the first place, the site is bad, the swampy ground 
necessitating, in many instances, pile foundations; and 
Colonel Willson declares that Ypres was a “dead city” 
even before the war, and that there can be no reason for 
reconstructing it. The Cloth Hall and St. Martin’s are 
not to be rebuilt, but the colonel is in dread that trips 
will be run to the ruins, and that restaurants and 
estaminets will be allowed to sprawl all over the Grand 
Place, which, all right-thinking persons will agree with 
him, should be kept sacred as “ a spot in whose defence 
a quarter of a million of brave men Jaid down their lives.” 


ines ate of arse Estates 


_ Another large estate—Witley Court, Worcestershire— 
1s, at is stated, about to be sold by its owner, the Earl of 
‘Dudley. The price is said to exceed a million sterling, 
which is no great advance on the 890,000 paid for it to 
the fourth Lord Foley in 1839, considering that the then 
purchaser, the late Lord Dudley, spent a huge sum in 
enlarging the mansion, which stands in extensive 
grounds renowned for their beautiful fountains designed 
by Nesfield, while the park is famous for its gigantic 
oaks. Thomas Foley, M.P. for Worcestershire, who 
during the Civil War had made a large fortune from his 
ironworks, bought the estate in the seventeenth century 
from the Cookseys. Whether or not this estate will be 
cut up and built upon remains to be seen; but the mere 
Tumour of its hereditary owner’s intention to relinquish 
itis symptomatic of a marked modern movement. Every- 
where the great estate is threatened with decimation, 
which implies that the land will be turned to profitable 
use instead of lying idle. 


‘The Site of the Cenotaph 


__ With more regard for sentiment than for safety, the 
Government have persisted in their decision to rebuild 
the Cenotaph on its present site. This course was op- 
posed both by the Westminster City Council and the 
Metropolitan Police on purely utilitarian grounds, and 
sesthetic opinion has it that the structure does not 
_ compose” well with its present surroundings, which 
rather tend to dwarf it. In answer to the objection that 
the structure interferes with the traffic, it is not sufficient 
' show that the monument is narrow and the street is 


’ 
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wide. The gravamen of the charge is that persons per- 
petuating the habit of laying flowers on the pedestal, 
and those merely seeking to inspect at close quarters, 
not only slow down the incessant streams of traffic, but 
cross it at great risk of life and limb. As these evils will 
not diminish as time goes on, it 1s no very daring pro- 
phecy that ultimately the Cenotaph will have to be 
removed to some spot more favourable to quiet contem- 
plation. This could be done more economically—in 
human casualties as well as in other respects—now than 
hereafter. By the way, the present excellent condition 
of the Cenotaph 1s a convincing proof of the durability 
and “ weathering properties” of the fibrous plaster of 
which it 1s made. 


“Ts There a Housing Problem ? ” 


This rather startling heading to a letter in a daily 
newspaper is followed by a recital of the achievements 
of a number of persons who, on the failure of the State 
and the local council to supply them with houses, deter- 
mined to help themselves, and formed a public utility 
society with that object. Within a month, and within 
twelve miles of London, they got land enough for 250 
houses, with a call on an acreage sufficient for a town of 
ten thousand houses. Labour and materials are ample. 
In the result, says the writer of the letter, “we are able 
to supply our members with seven-roomed houses and a 
large garden, as suburban gardens go—approximately 
twenty rods, or twice the average allotment garden at 
£1,150 freehold, less the Government bonus of £150, 
and smaller houses at a price which works out at actually 
less than the price of wooden houses.”” Presuming that 
these statements are authentic (and there 1s no particular 
reason to doubt them), the figures indicate clearly enough 
that the question that heads the letter is certainly justi- 
fied, and that though one may not say positively that 
“ The answer is in the negative” one may point to the 
encouraging conclusion that the difficulties of the problem 
yield gracefully to energy and determination. 


British Glass Industries 


It is a grave scandal that before the war we had 
become almost entirely dependent on foreign countries 
for our supplies of glass. When imports ceased, the 
shortage became extremely embarrassing ; and when the 
Silvertown explosion shattered thousands of windows 
there was not sufficient glass in the country to mend a 
hundredth part of them. For many months windows 
remained boarded up because no glass could be had. 
That this state of things shall never happen again there 
is some guarantee in the combination of British Glass 
Industries, Ltd., with United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers, Ltd.; for though the title of the latter company 
conveys a hint that does not encourage the idea of ample 
supplies of British sheet and plate, misgiving on this 
point is to some extent allayed in the statement by Sir 
Francis Towle, a director of one of the companies. 
“ This amalgamation,” he said, “ possesses the patents of 
practically all the modern automatic machinery for 
making glassware of every kind, including bottles, jars, 
and window-glass.’’ Architects, we are sure, will be 
very glad indeed to encourage this revival of a British 
industry that had well-nigh suffered extinction through 
the unfair competition of foreign manufacturers. 


R.I.B.A Prizes and Studentships 


The awards of the R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 
which are announced as we go to press, are given on 
page xxi. In our next issue we shall publish reproduc- 
tions of the various designs, and hope to include, also, 
a special critique of the exhibition. The drawings are 
now on view at the R.I.B.A Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, 
W. 
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Architectural Causerie 


OT least among the many national drawbacks 
needing redress is the wasteful neglect of the 
system of inland waterways. The issue 1s 
recognised as momentous, and no doubt all 

sorts of propositions for increasing the efficiency of the 
canals lie neatly taped and parcelled, docketed and 
endorsed, and there an end, in the pigeon-holes at the 
Ministry of Transport. 


In the earliest times canals were used chiefly for irriga- 
tion and drainage. At a later period their advantage 
for the transport of merchandise became obvious, and we 
have the authority of Herodotus and Strabo regarding 
the canal across the isthmus of Suez, begun by Nechs, in 
the sixth century B.C. The Egyptians were the first to 
realise the value of the artificial waterway, unless the 
Chinese forstalled them, for there remains the Imperial 
Canal of China, which flows from Hang-chau_ to 
Sinting, besides intersecting the Yangtse-Kiang during 
its progress of six hundred and fifty miles. No great 
engineering advance in the construction of artificial 
waterways, or effort to revolutionise the theory of inland 
water transport was made until the invention of locks, 
either by the Dutch or the Italians. It is possible that the 
brothers Domenica stumbled upon the 1dea when they 
constructed a lock chamber enclosed by a pair of gates, 
late in the fifteenth century. At all events, Leonardo da 
Vinci developed the idea for the six locks he completed 
in 1487 to unite the canals of Milan. And so we can 
trace the making of the modern European canal from the 
prototype at Languedoc, available for boats, barges, and 
small ships, to those great works of engineers which have 
been made to take steamers of size. 


When Hugh Myddleton first brought the fresh water 
from Amwell to Islington, and “ viewed his New River 
with satisfaction,” he unconsciously inaugurated the Eng- 
lish canal; but England tgok to the system for transport 
somewhat late in her history. The first canal projected 
was that connecting Manchester and Worsley, the 
scheme having originated in the brain of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, to whom the title ‘‘Father of British 
Waterways’’ can be justly given. The Duke owned 
extensive collieries at Worsley, and the problem was to 
transport the coal to Manchester, there to feed the fur- 
naces and supply power to the newfangled beam- 
engines, pumps, and other devices of the industrial 
North. Brindley, the engineer to whom the Duke 
entrusted the work in 1755, overcame what in those days 
were regarded as insuperable difficulties. This indomit- 
able engineer had. to construct immense embankments 
and to form great viaducts and bridges for the whole 
course of forty miles, including the branches from the 
Mersey at Runcorn Gap, the one to Pennington, and the 
other to Manchester. 


* * * * 


When this canal was completed all sorts of schemes 
were put forward to emulate the success of the Duke and 
his engineer, with the result that from 1760 until the 
accession of Queen Victoria nearly three thousand miles 
of navigable canals were made. It was a sad day for the 
wharfinger, bargee, and lock-keeper, as it was for the 
charioteer of the road, when the first faint clank of the 
steam engine disturbed Stockton and Darlington. 


cid og a eS 


The extraordinary thing is that in spite of neglect, of 
the popularity of the railroad, and of a thousand-and-one 
other things, the canals in this country have survived. 
During the war their worth was proved a thousandfold. 
On the Continent more importance is attached to the 


utilisation of inland waterways. There are, for example, 
the canals of Belgium and france, familiar to many who 
served in the late war, especially those of the I.D.W. 
In the former country the canals aggregate in length 
no less. than 1,300 miles. Before the war both 
Germany and Austria-Hungary spent millions on the 
improvement of the inland waterways; while France. the 
pioneer in most things of a practical turn, can boast of a 
canal tradition dating from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, for our great Ally has always been alive 
to the advantages of this method of transport both for 
long-distance and for local traffic. 


% 7% * 


To architects, builders, and the general public, the sub- 
ject of the canal is of momentous interest, more espe- 
cially the small waterway threading out-of-the-way 
districts. The barge, while, of course, it cannot com- 
pete with the celerity of steam and motor transport, 
is, especially over long distances, less expensive if a less 
speedy means of transport, and for local transport, 
say, up to thirty miles, the value of the canal is inesti- 
mable. In France the Government, while developing 
the railways, gave the canals some consideration. In 
fact, these waterways were regarded as tributaries and 
feeders to the steel roads. In England, on the other 
hand, the railway companies, fearing competition, did 
all they could to disparage the utility of the waterway. 


* * a * 


James Brindley, the most active promoter of canal 
navigation in England, ranks among the foremost engi- 
neers of the eighteenth century. Brindley was a self- 
taught genius, entirely absorbed in his work and an 
enthusiast of the first order. Once, when he was being 
examined before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, he was emphatic in his views claiming the 
superiority of canals over rivers for inland navigation. 
A member asked, “ Pray, Mr. Brindley, what, then, do 
you think is the use of navigable rivers?” “ To make 
canal navigations,”’ was his reply. 


* co * * 


There were few things to which James Brindley could 
not turn his hand. When quite a young man he made 
himself famous by erecting a curious water engine at 
Clifton, in Lancashire, for the purpose of draining coal 
mines. ‘At Congleton he acted as an architect and 
erected a silk mill, and in 1756 at Newcastle-under-Lyme 
constructed a steam engine upon a new plan. In this 
case the boiler was made with brick and stone instead of 
iron plates, and the water was heated by fireplaces so 
constructed as to economise consumption of fuel. He 
also introduced cylinders of wood instead of iron. But 
his mind was set upon the great national object of “ im 
land navigation.” 


% * * 


The near future will see considerable improvements in 
the existing system of waterways. Canal beds will be 
dredged and banks will be concreted, towing-paths will 
be improved, and motor power will take the place of the 
patient horse. From Paddington to Braunston, and 
thence to Carlisle, not forgetting the branches to such 
obscure places as Wendover, heavy goods will be con- 
veyed by water. The canals are among the assets of the 
nation. Whatever progress is made in aerial navigation, 
bricks will never be carried by air, neither will drain- 
pipes and bags of cement. No one can accuse a canal of 
being a blot on the landscape. Pre-eminently utilitarian, 
these artificial waterways of the past are invariably 
picturesque ; and that is what all efficient things should be. 

AERO. 
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N this issue, through the courtesy of Mr. Harvey W. 
Corbett, the distinguished American architect, we 
aré able to give a number of illustrations and some 
description of the great new building for the Bush 

Terminal Company, which is soon to be erected on the 

Strand-Aldwych_ island site, which so long has lain a 

neglected and weed-choked wilderness in the very heart 

of London. This building, besides being one of the 
largest and most important to be erected in modern times, 
should, if the promise of the preliminary designs is 
realised, prove to be also one of the finest architecturally. 

Mr. Corbett has made a close and careful study of his 

site, and seems to have taken full advantage of the 

magnificent opportunities for architectual effect that it 

provides. i 
His building takes the form of three distinct blocks, 

the central one facing and continuing the lines of Kings- 

way through to the Strand. For the time being this part 
of the work is all that will be proceeded with, the cost 
being estimated at £300,000. Later on the wings will 
be added, with their curved fronts to Aldwych, their side 
elevations to Marconi House and Australia House respec- 
tively, and frontages to the Strand. In passing, it may 
be mentioned that Mr. Corbett has been at great pains 
te compose his Strand ‘elevations in sympathy with 

Gibbs’s beautiful little church of St. Mary-le-Strand— 

“that architectural jewel casket,” as he enthusiastically 

described it to a representative of this Journal, who had 

the pleasure of a chat with him a few days ago. In the 
model, of which a reproduction is given, the scale 
relationship of the church to the new building is clearly 
shown, and it will be seen that, although the former is 
naturally slight and fragile in comparison with the latter, 
it is by no means overpowered by it. Rather does the 
greater building enhance the appearance of the smalter, 
providing it with a restrained architectural background 
that throws its delicate beauties into stronger relief. 

Mr. Corbett is a great believer in models. He regards 

a model as an essential preliminary to the preparation of 

designs, particularly when a building has to conform to 

a special environment. The great value of a model, he 

holds, is that it enables an architect to gain a good idea 
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~~ The New Bush Terminal Building 
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of the appearance of his building in three dimensions 
before he has irretrievably committed himself to bricks 
and stone. The general use of the model before the 
preparation of finished drawings should at least prevent 
the perpetration of some of the more obvious defects in 
proportion and composition that everywhere thrust them- 
selves upon our notice. Mr. Corbett holds that the inten- 
sive cultivation of draughtsmanship, so characteristic a 
feature of modern architectural training, is primarily 
responsible for the dullness of much modern English and 
American architecture. We must, he urges, get back to 
thinking in three dimensions, as the old architects had to 
do ‘before H.B. pencils and cartridge paper conspired to 
confine men’s thoughts to a plane surface. 

Mr. Corbett draws out his elevations to scale in strips, 
renders them with shadows, and then applies them 
to his model, thus securing as close a_ realisa- 
tion of the ultimate building, to a small scale, as 
could well be obtained. Then he begins to revise and 
correct. A good illustration of the real value of the 
model is afforded in the case of the new Bush Terminal 
building. The dominating feature of the central block 
is a tower, which, of course, will fill in the vista of Kings- 
way. In order to discover the best vertical proportions 
for this tower Mr. Corbett had that feature prepared on 
telescopic lines. Thus it was possible in the model to 
adjust to any level the component stages as well as to 
vary the total height. Mr. Corbett is still experimenting 
with this tower (a round one has even been suggested as 
an alternative), so it must not be assumed that the pro- 
portions shown in the illustrations are necessarily final. 

The plans of the building are now before the L.C.C., 
and it is expected that sanction to begin building opera- 
tions will shortly be given. Mr. Corbett assures us that 
the work will be carried out entirely by British con- 
tractors. 

With regard to the internal arrangements of the build- 
ing, there will be, as the plans show, an ample elevator 
service, no fewer than eight lifts running to all floors. 
Toilet facilities will be provided on every floor. Heating 
is by direct radiators under the windows, and good venti- 
lation will be secured by withdrawing vitiated air. It is 


MODEL OF THE BUSH SALES BUILDING, TO BE ERECTED ON THE STRAND-ALDWYCH ISLAND SITE. 
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probable that an artesian weil will be sunk, so that the 
building may have its own water supply, and a power 
plant will be installed for heating, lighting, and ventilat- 
ing. The big open spaces within the building will be 
divided up as required by tenants. 

Mr. Corbett, who is a member of the firm of Helmle 
and Corbett, of Brooklyn, N.Y., is a graduate of the 
Engineering Department (mechanical engineering) cf 
the University of California. He is also a Beaux-Arts 
man, having studied in the atelier of Pascal, where one 
of his contemporaries was Mr. Arthur J. Davis, who has 
since made so considerable a reputation in partnership 
with M. Charles F. Méwes. After his course at the 
Beaux-Arts, Mr. Corbett travelled through Italy and 
England, and also over a great part of France. He then 
returned to New York, and became a draughtsman in 
the office of Mr. Cass Gilbert. Mr. Corbett began to 
practise on his own account about 1904, since which time 
he has erected large numbers of buildings in the United 
States, many of considerable importance, including the 
Municipal group at Springfield, Mass., costing 
2,000,000 dollars; the Mayoral Institute, Baitimore, 
costing 400,000 dollars; extensive hospital work in and 
around New York, to the total value of more than 
3,000,000 dollars ; and the Bush Terminal Sa’es Building, 
New York, costing 2,000,000 dollars. This is the most 
recent, and also the last, of the skyscrapers, for the 
building regulations of New York, lately amended, have 
put a definite limit to the soaring ambitions of the 
architect. 

Mr. ‘Corbett has run the whole gamut of architectural 
practice, having designed numbers of churches, schools, 
banks, commercial premises, and so forth. He confesses 
that he has very few residences to his credit, for his office 
organisation has not been planned to take any special 
account of the domestic side of architecture. 

Mr. Corbett has always taken an active interest in 
educational work, and has maintained an atelier as part 
of the Beaux-Arts instruction at the school which is 
carried on by Beaux-Arts schoolmen in New York. He 
established the atelier system at Columbia University, 
and had charge of it under the direction of the late 
Charles Follen McKim. He is now an Associate of the 
Department of Architecture of Columbia University, 
acting as a critic in advanced design and thesis work, and 
as a special lecturer on the principles of planning 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF THE BUSH SALES BUILDING. 
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Some Paris Balcony Railings 


| BALCONS | 
Place des. Victoires Rue dw Mail 


_ Rue de la Tour des: Dames 


The above balcony railings show several types of Directory and Empire motifs which had considerable influence upon English 
work of the same period. Railings of these types may still be seen in residential Paris, and English versions of the same 
designs are to be found in London and provincial districts. Our reproduction is from an engraving by Bury, 
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and a member of the National Sculpture Society. He 
has also received the Medal of Honour awarded by the 
New York Chapter of the A.I.A. for special work. 

The “Bush” idea is a new thing to this country. 
Briefly it is this: The Bush sales building is designed to 
form a convenient centre for the exhibition of manufac- 
tures of all classes. In the ordinary way the representa- 
tive of a provincial or foreign firm who comes to London 
to buy for his house has to waste a considerable length of 
valuable time in travelling about in search of the goods 
he requires. Even when he finds what he wants his diffi- 
culties are far from over, for he has no means of 
comparing the products of one concern with those of 
another, except by carrying the details in his memory, 
which may not be reliable. The Bush Terminal building 
gathers all the various classes of goods together and 


exhibits them side by side, thus simplifying*the task of 
the prospective purchaser, who no longer has to waste 
time in travelling from one house to another, and is able 
tea compare prices and qualities on the spot. Another 
advantage of the Bush Terminal system 1s that it affords 
the small man the same opportunities and advantages as 
the big one. Small concerns cannot afford expensive 
premises on important thoroughfares; but they can rent 
a small space in a big central building, such as the Bush 
Terminal Company are about to erect on the Aldwych 
site. The rent which the Bush Company charges covers 
all expenses—even the salesmen, all of whom are experts 
in their particular line of business, are employed and paid 
by the company. British manufacturers are said to have 
taken very readily to this new idea, which has proved 
amazingly successful in the United States. 


Sir John Soane as a Collector 


ByeontHUR IT. BOLTON, F.R.LB.A., F.S.A., Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
(Concluded from No. 1306, page 44). 


HE drawing-room mantelpiece (page 85) shows 
the ultimate form of this study, of which the 
astonishing reticence and simplicity will com- 
mand everybody’s approval. The Monk’s 

Parlour (page 85) illustrates the other pole, a romantic 
eaning which drove Soane to attempt all the difficulties 
of the absolute subordination of details, derived from 
very divergent sources, into a complete effect. In this 
jirection, however, he did not display the same mastery, 
and his Scala Regia was felt in detail to verge on the 
zaudy. 


CAMEOS IN THE SOANE MUSEUM. 


The ceiling panel in wood (page 85) recalls Soane’s 
official connection with the Houses of Parliament. It 
was probably a spare panel due to some alteration of the 
old Painted Chamber, which was one of the glories 
of the Old Palace of Westminster. Soane faithfully 
reported and predicted the fire, which in 1835 settled 
that problem of a new Parliament building which had 
been the dream and goal of the eighteenth-century 
architects. He had himself nearly achieved a new 
House of Lords, as part of a great scheme of classical 
buildings enclosing the remains of the old Palace, in 


ILLUMINATED MISSAL OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
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MARBLE WINDOW SLAB PRESUMABLY FROM A CLASSIC FRIEZE. 


1794-6, but the war that began in 1793 developed so 
formidably that his fine hopes vanished. In 1800, when 
the Act of Union made something inevitable, Chambers, 
his old patron, was dead, and James Wyatt, successor in 
the Surveyor’s office, standing upon his “patent,” sub- 
stituted for Soane’s classic a lath-and-plaster specimen 
of his own “National Style.” It was in these flimsy 
additions that the fire originated, and to Wyatt, there- 
fore, must be ascribed the irreparable loss. 

The marble slab above, carved in relief on both sides 
and turning on a central pivot, is one of these rare but 
illuminating details which bring home to us the 
realities of the private houses of the ancients. It may be 
assumed to have been part of a frieze decorating the top 
of the customary blank wall facades that lined the old 
and narrow street, and were broken only by the door- 
ways, and possibly by an open shop-front on each side of 
the entrances to the houses. Alma Tadema, in one of 
his pictorial restorations of Classic interiors, shows a 
panel like this lighting a studio. The architectural 
student 1s too apt to think of Greek and Roman houses 
as exclusively of one story, whereas the existence in old 
Rome of tall blocks of flats seems to be established, and 
there are sufficient traces of an upper storey in Pompeian 
remains. 

The cameos (page 81) may serve to recall Soane’s 
friendship in Rome with Marchant, who became a 
famous die-sinker to the Mint. One of the group of 
Soane’s friends of the Roman period speaks of the artist 
as having secured himself by this occupation. Probably 
Soane had learnt a good deal of the technique of the ari 
from his fellow-student, and he also collected books 
bearing on the gems of the ancients. 

Another illustration (page 81) is from one of the choice 
illuminated missals, which were for the delight of Padre 
Giovanni in his Parlour. This is a page from the Book 
of Hours and Prayers, illuminated on vellum, orna- 
mented with an unusually large number of miniatures, 
excellently painted by Flemish artists at the end of the 
fifteenth \century.. Experts can distinguish the varied 
hands that combined in their production, and recognise 
different schools in the treatment of the borders, so that 
the principle of production by division of labour was 
well established. 

The cinerary.urn (this page) is one of many which illus- 
trate his interest in mausolea and their details. One of 
his early designs was for a great mausoleum to the Earl 


1920. 


| 
of Chatham; and while at Rome ‘he | 
studied the sarcophagi in the Medic 
Gardens, and most certainly the fine 
group of tombs in the street of Tombs 
at Pompeu. ‘This is a possible source 
of his devotion to composition in pure 
line, an abstract form of composition, 
which came as an unpleasant revelation 
to his contemporaries. 

This -brief outline might be extended 
and lllustrated indefinitely. It suffices 
here if a few treasures are recalled to 
those who have already some knowledge 
of the house, museum, and library of Sir 
John Soane, and the writer will be well 
pleased if these pages serve to arouse im 
others an interest which no visitor seems 
ever likely to exhaust, in the woncertul 
achievement of Soane as a great col 
lector. 

[We much regret that, owing to a 
printer’s error, a wrong description was 
given to one of the illustrations that ac- 
companied Mr. Bolton’s article in last 
week’s issue. The illustration de 
scribed as “Seti I Sarcophagus” # 
actually a cinerary urn. The sarco- 
phagus is illustrated this week and the 
cinerary urn shown again. We are glad 
to have had this opportunrty of drawing 
attention to some of the treasures of the 
Soane, a museum of great and peculiar interest, 
particularly ‘to architectural students, by whom 
Mr. Bolton’s illuminating commentary will be especially 
appreciated: We would again refer readers to the 
general description of the museum and its contents, 
which appeared in our issues for November 12 and 19’0f 
last year—EDs. A.].] 
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DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE. 


SOME ‘TREASURES OF 
THE SOANE MUSEUM 


Ri ota ee ee = : cea ; (See Article on page 81.) 


THE MONK’S PARLOUR, 


CEILING PANEL FROM OLD WESTMINSTER PALACE SETI I. SARCOPHAGUS. 
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Hollow Wall Tile Construction 


use of hollow tile for wall construction 

has greatly increased. So far as 
dwellings and other buildings of moderate 
size are concerned, this, no doubt, has 
been, to a large extent, due to the demand 
for buildings possessing greater fire-resist- 
ing qualities. Structural hollow tile was 
originally introduced into modern building 
ing construction in the form of fireproof 
floor arches, replacing the older and 
heavier brick floor arch, The same fire- 
resisting qualities which commended it to 
the architect for that purpose apply equally 
well to wall-construction. Hollow tile pos- 
sesses fire-resisting qualities due to its 
cellular construction, incorporating within 
itself an air space; it is also a valuable 
material because of its ability to keep out 
dampness and to insulate against heat and 
cold equally well. 

Hollow tile for wall construction, as at 
present manufactured, with an exposed 
face 6 in. by 12 in. or 12 in. square, and 
varying in colour from a light to dark 
buff, does not present a finished or pleas- 
ing appearance, when left exposed. The 
application of stucco, however, to the 
exterior face of the tile wall solves the pro- 
blem of appearance in an entirely satis- 
factory way. Tile for exterior walls 
should, according to the “ American Archi- 
cect,”’ be hard burned, with all faces scored 
with deep dovetail ragged scoring. Badly 
cracked tile should be rejected. The tile 
should be laid-in cement mortar, but the 
addition of a small proportion of hydrated 
lime is not an objectionable practice. A 
mixture composed of one part cement, not 
more than one-fifth part hydrated lime, 
and three parts of sand by volume will 
give good results. The mortar should be 
well mixed and only sufficient mortar 
added to give a stiff consistency. The 
blocks should be of uniform size, and any 
variations in thickness (face to face) should 
be adjusted on the inside. The outside 
faces should be set flush. Standard tile 
should be laid with the webs vertical, each 
vertical joint breaking with that below. By 
many it is believed that a coat of some type 
of waterproofing material should be 
applied to the tile walls prior to the appli- 
cation of the stucco. Experience has 
shown that this is not necessary, provided 
the blocks are of the proper quality and 
the mortar joints are well pointed. The 
blocks should be laid with a liberal air 
space in the joints. 

The tile used for wall construction is 
somewhat porous, and therefore if dry will 
absorb water from the plaster. For this 
reason tile walls should be slightly wetted 
before the stucco is applied. This wetting 
is often overdone, in which case it will 
harm rather than help the construction. 
Sufficient water only should be applied to 
prevent the tile robbing the plaster of 
moisture. Water left standing on the face 
of the tile after wetting indicates that an 
excess amount has been used. Provided 
the foundations and wall construction are 
correctly designed and built, cracks and 
crazing in stucco on hollow tile may yet 
develop. from several causes. Chief 
amongst these is the use of an excess 
of water in stucco coatings. 

Where windows occur, it is important 
that a special jamb-tile be used, rabetted so 
as to provide for the window frame. The 
joint between the window-frame box and 
tile should be well filled with mortar to 
within’1 in. of the stop bead. The rest of 


Ll America within the past decade the 


the joint should be caulked, preferably 
with oakum, after the cement has well set, 
although a good type of elastic or roofers 
cement wili also serve the purpose. 
Unless this is carefully done the wall will 
leak air around the periphery of the 
window. In fact, all joints between frames 
of either doors or windows and tile should 
be tightly caulked (with either oakum or 
roofers cement) at the head, sides and sill. 

This is an important item, as all wood- 
work entering into the wall construction, 
such as window and door frames, etc., will 
shrink. The woodwork should be back 
painted before being set. This will help 
preserve the wood. Openings are an im- 
portant consideration, and besides the 
points already mentioned, care must be 
taken to provide proper lintels and _ sills. 


Special arch blocks of terra cotta are + 


manufactured for this purpose. Such con- 
struction as a piece of timber laid over the 
window head to reinforce the frame, with 
standard tile blocks built above, should 
never be permitted. Either arch tile, rein- 
forced concrete, brick arches, angle iron 
or similarly suitable material should be 
used for the lintels. A satisfactory lintel 
can be constructed by using the regular 
wall blocks, filling the hollow ‘spaces with 
concrete and reinforcing with steel bars. 
Such lintels can be made up on the 
ground and set in place—about four days 
to one week later. The window sills can 
also be formed by special sill blocks of 
tile. Irrespective of the nature of mate- 
rial used for the sill (tile stuccoed, con- 
crete, brick, stone, etc.), proper drips 
should be provided on the underside. 
Where the floor joists rest on the tile 
walls they should be given as liberal a 
bearing as possible; usually 4 in. is 
adequate. For other than the interlocking 
tvpe a course of flat tile about 1 in. thick 
should be laid over the standard wall 
blocks, well-bedded in cement, forming a 
flat horizontal surface on which the joists 
can rest. Instead of breaking stock blocks 
to fit around the joists, the outside of the 


wall should be built up with thinner blocks 
(3 in. or 4 in.), and the space between the 
joists on the inside filled in with blocks of 
a thickness sufficient to make up the full 
wall thickness. 

Where a pitched roof is used, a 2-in. by 
4-in. cap plate, laid flat, can be set on top 
of the wall, and anchored to the top course 
of blocks, the anchor bolts extending down 
into the cellular spaces, which should be 
then filled with cement. This serves asa 
bearing for both the rafters and attic o1 
ceiling beams. The stucco should not be 
extended down to the ground surface if if 
is possible to avoid it. While this is more 
important when the backing is of frame 
than with tile, yet the provision of a base 
course of brick or stone is always a pre- 
ferable feature. 

The use of brick arches, sills, base, anc 
other trimmings in connection with stucc 
exteriors, if well worked out and not over 
done, enhances the beauty of the struc 
ture, and breaks up the otherwise flat anc 
often monotonous surface. When this i 
not desirable the use of a green or red tik 
insert in suitable locations gives a pleas 
ing variation and should be used. 

The use of special blocks to form pip 
chases should be insisted on. The import 
ance of not permitting standard wal 
blocks to: be broken for such purpose 
cannot be emphasised too often. Ther 
should always be at least three cell wall 
and two enclosed air spaces between, fo 
every part of the wall. This cannot b 
accomplished when standard blocks hay 
the inside cell broken to recess plumbin; 
and other pipes. Insistence on this poin 
will prevent damp spots appearing her 
and there on the inside of the finishe 
building. Where such chases are plastere: 
over on the inside, metal inserts shouldb 
built in the joints between the blocks t 
which wire lath can be fastened. 

The requisites for successfully built til 
walls to serve as a backing for stucco ma 
be summarised in the following seve 
points : 


DIAGRAM SHOWING CORNER CONSTRUCTION WITH HOLLOW WALL TILES. 
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The New Bush Terminal Building, London : Detail of , 
Helmle and 
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' 75,77, and 78. The new Bush Terminal building consists of three separate blocks, 
lock, which has finely cdnceived elevations to Aldwych and the Strand, will be 


ze auditorium and a restaurant, the upper floors being devoted to the display of 
arce. 
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1. Well-designed and constructed foun- 
dations. 

2. Good tile wall laid in properly pro- 
portioned mortar. ; 

3. Careful treatment of all wall open- 
ings. 
4. Special treatment of the base course 
to prevent stucco skirting ground. 

5. Proper wall construction at beam and 
rafter levels. 

6. Use of special blocks wherever neces- 
sary, as at beam levels, for pipe chases, 
etc. an 

+. The inclusion of definite directions 
for this work in the specifications, supple- 
mented by adequate construction details 
in the plans, 
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Waterworks Councils 


Representatives of waterworks under- 
takings in the metropolitan area and 


Home Counties have met in conference at 
the Guildhall to consider the desirability 
of forming district councils under the 
National Joint Industrial Council for that 
industry. Mr. E. B. Barnard, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, who 
presided, said that employers and em- 
ployed were unanimously of opinion that 
the business of the country could not be 


_carried on by a central body meeting in 


one town, because the characteristics and 
customs of the different localities varied 
considerably. Conditions prevailing in 
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regard to labour were not always the same. 
It had been decided that responsible 
bodies should be created in different parts 
of the country to deal with a particular 
neighbourhood. It had been proposed that 
twelve councils should be set up for the 
whole country. The following resolution 
was carried unanimously: “That in the 
opinion of this conference it is desirable 
to form district councils for the metro- 
politan and. Home Counties areas with 
boundaries to be fixed.” A committee was 
appointed to deal with the question of 
boundaries. 

This is but another instance of the decen- 
tralisation movement, which of late has 
made such considerable headway. 
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Unity in the R.I.B.A. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—In reply to the letter from “ Also 
Fed Up,” in your issue of December 3, 
does it not appeal to him and others of the 
same mind that with the “ dissatisfaction, 
unrest, and disunion ” in the R.I.B.A., it 
may be they who ultimately will be 
anxious for amalgamation with the Society 
of Architects, for, to quote him, “ There is 
not the slightest doubt that the excellent 
and well-managed London Society is 
already a far more important body than 
the R.I.B.A., both in Parliament and 
elsewhere.”? As to his comments on 
examination, I take it he is averse to 
Licentiates R.1.B.A. 

The root of the whole trouble is that the 
antiquated, impractical, conservative 
element in the architects of to-day is a 
stumbling-block to progress. By _ their 
hide-bound individual egotism architects 
have failed their country in her hour of 
need, and they have the consolation of 
knowing that their assistants (yes, and 
good clever men, too) are the worse paid 
section in the whole of the community— 
the majority getting less than labourers. 

Sirs, I appeal to the architects to realise 
that the future means combination and not 
competition. It is impossible to make the 
tide of evolution flow backward, and 
unless personal differences are sunk and 
all combine in one common cause, ordi- 
nary architectural practices will be a thing 
of the past, and architecture, “ that noble 
art without which no other art can exist,” 
will be controlled by the company pro- 
moter. M. S, A. 

[We think our correspondent has misun- 
. derstood the meaning of “ Also Fed Up,” 


whose words he quotes in his first para- 
graph. “Also Fed Up ” was obviously re- 


ferring to that energetic organisation 
known as the “London Society,” and not 
to the Society of Architects, which, how- 
ever, is no less energetic. We are uncer- 
tain what our correspondent means when 
he says that architects have failed their 
country in her hour of need, unless it be 
that he considers architects responsible for 
the housing muddle, though obviously they 
are not. We agree with him that unity 
is essential if architects are to receive that 
recognition to which they are justly en- 
titled. There is a -conciliatory spirit 
abroad, and we are hopeful that all differ- 
ences may be composed in the near future. 
EDS. A.J. ] 


Concise Costing for 


Housing 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirSs,—In your issue of December 31 
“H. L.” asks how one would “ obviate 
being charged for materials used caused 
through unnecessary waste.” The word 
unnecessary points to the answer to this 
question, for it implies gross carelessness 
and negligence on the part of the builder. 
I cannot imagine his putting forth-th’s as 
a claim with any assurance of succeeding. 
He might put forward a ¢laim that suffi- 
cient had not been allowed for breakages 
and waste, but then it would resolve itself 
into a question of: What is reasonable? 
This would receive consideration like 


‘contractor, 
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Correspondence 


questions of measure do to-day, as in cases 
of girthing to mouldings of stonework, 
plaster cornices, and painting. 

The very fact of the builder being able 
to check the amount of materials used with 
those ordered would concentrate his atten- 
tion on “waste,” and he would interest 
himself more in the means of eliminating 
waste. wherever possible. In the case 
which I cited the waste on joinery work 
from deals to finished sizes was ascer- 
tained. But what is sometimes termed 
waste and allowed for as nominal waste is 
not the actual or true waste in the sense 
that brick-bats can be broken up and form 
part of the aggregate for concrete ; certain 


waste timbers are used for packing joists, ~ 


plugs, and protecting stair treads, etc. A 
as “H. L.” is undoubtedly 
aware, knows the value and uses of these 
“wastes.” 

The main point is that in scientific and 
practical bills of quantities the “ nominal 
waste ”’ is calculated and allowed for in the 
quantity or measure item, in which it 
occurs, and as it is no longer a “sporting 
item ”’ it is therefore removed from the 
realms of speculation in estimating, as all 
contractors are computing upon the same 
basis when tendering. 

T. SUMNER SMITH. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirRs,—The instructive articles by Mr. T. 
Sumner Smith have prompted me to add 
my varied experience to that of the 
numerous correspondents whose letters 
have appeared in your Journal. I have had 
personal experience in a contractor’s office 
where a system of costing based upon 
materials and labour was installed by one 
of the most eminent builder’s managers in 
this country. The surveyors’ bills of 
quantities (when the estimate had been 
successful) were dissected item by item, 
and the relative estimated value of mate- 
rial and labour entered in separate 
columns on a card system. The con- 
tractor’s profit in this case was in the form 
of a percentage, added at the end of the 
bill upon the estimated prime cost, the 
establishment charges also being added in 
a similar manner. The materials and 
labour costs were entered upon the card in 
their proper columns, and the costs of the 
items were then ascertained week by week 
from returns made by the shop foremen, 
builder's foremen, etc., and entered upon 
the cards. 

My experience of this system shows that 
it is impossible for the labour costs to be 
accurately allocated by the foremen, who 
were responsible for the returns, the varia- 
tion in cost week by week of identical work 
being simply astounding. If the system is 
to be carried out efficiently. then it would 
be necessary for the contractors to employ 
an additional staff, highly technically 
trained, to carry out the system in a satis- 
factory manner, and I am afraid if the 
question were put to, say, a score of the 
leading contractors in the country, “ Will 
you undertake to work the new system ’’? 
their replies would be in the negative. 

My further experience with regard to the 
amount of work done by bricklayers in 
various classes of work has been obtained 
by careful measurements of the amount of 
work done by each gang of men (about 
four men per gang) during a period of six 


| 
| 
months upon a large factory which was 
erected during the war, and upon which an 
average of about thirty bricklayers were, 
employed. The number of bricks laid per | 
man per day was entered up each day upon | 
a chart system, each class of work being | 
entered upon separate charts with a grand | 
summary. ; 

Of course, it is easy to pick out the infe- | 
rior workmen by this method, but I must 
say that the average number of bricks laid | 
per day varied very considerably. I never | 
had two gangs of men lay the same aver-| 
age number of bricks per man when work- 
ing side by side on identical work, and no. 
single man laid the same number of brick: 
on two consecutive days. Mr. Sumner. 
Smith states that “Estimates of labour 
would become an exact science and a. 
necessity,” but I am almost tempted. to 
believe that this is impossible to attain. 
owing to the varying output of labour to: 
day. My charts of bricklayers’ work, { 
think, would conclusively prove, at any 
rate, that such would be the case with this. 
section of the work. | 

I do consider that the present system of 
quantities is very much below what the 
“British” standard should be. It appears 
to me that a Bill should be made as clear 
and explicit as possible. Under “Car. 
penter,” for instance, why should all the 
timber be lumped un together under one 
cube item? The builder would certainly 
prefer the items to be kept separate, and 
each size of the timber to be given in run- 
ning feet. If the particulars under our 
present system were given in much more 
detail, and items referring to special 
features of work were kept together, then 
the builders would be able to check the 
quantities much easier than at present; 
and in all cases the Bills should be. 
guaranteed correct. 


a 
R. S. SUTHERLAND.® | 


Advertising by Architects 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—It is with much concern that 4 
find on resuming my practice as an archi-_ 
tect, after some four years’ absence on 
active service, that advertising in the 
daily press and the technical journals is 
now apparently considered as part and 
parcel of an architect’s “ stock-in-trade.” | 
Thus, I find full-page illustrated adver- 
tisements of specialities by architects, side | 
by side with those of the very tradesmen 
who must supply many of the materials 
required in their construction. a 

I would suggest that one might go a step 
further in this direction, and have posters | 
put up in the tube stations and on hoard- 
ings! It might be suggested that if any 
of the architects who on returning from 
active service find their practices have 
been diverted, that they should at once 
avail themselves of this suggestion, which 
appears to be sanctioned by the profes 
sion, et . 

DISGUSTED F.R.1.B.A. 


[So far as this Journal is concerned the 
charge of publishing advertisements of the 
character indicated does not apply. It has 
been our constant endeavour in these 
columns, as our readers are fully aware, to 
maintain inviolate the dienity and inde 
pendence of the architectural profession.— 
EDS. A.J.] ; 
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PRSHE establishment is similar to the 
T Ecole de France at the Villa 
Medicis in Rome. Its purpose is 
9 enable French students to acquaint 
hemselves with the British Academies 
nd Institutes, the collection of pictures, 
culpture, and objects of art in this coun- 
ry, with English architecture, science and 
iterature, and to bring them into cordial 
elations with their British colleagues. 
In founding the “Maison de 1’Institut 
e France 4 Londres,” (briefly referred to 
oa note last week) it is the design of 
3aron Edmond de Rothschild to increase 
‘nd confirm the friendship between the 
‘rench and English nations; and in his 
nlightened view the readiest means to 
hat end consists in extending that com- 
‘on interest, and in enlarging that mutual 
ppreciation of each other’s achievements 
B art and science, which have always 
-nited the two peoples. 
A distinguished and learned connois- 


eur, Baron Edmond de_ Rothschild, 
nlike many collectors, values the artist 
is well as his work. The Baron has 


sounded and endowed twenty-one scholar- 
hins tenable in the new Maison de 
Institut 4 Londres: seven for students 
f the Académie des Beaux-Arts, seven for 
ave Académ‘e des Sciences, and seven for 
ae Literary Academies. 
| It should here be 


explained that 


[\ URING the past three months the 
[) outstanding feature in the appli- 
| cation of the Whitley Committee’s 
scommendations has been the estab- 
shment of the three National Councils 
n which the Government as employer 
represented. There is also progress 
») report in the establishment of In- 
ustrial Councils for the War Office 
ad the Ministry of Munitions. The 
unt Industrial Councils now total fifty- 
ne. In the December number of the 
Bulletin of the Joint Industrial 
ouncils ’’? the Industrial Councils Divi- 
on of the Ministry of Labour state: At a 
me when the efficiency of this country as 
1 economic unit in the community of 
ations is vital to the well-being of every 
dividual, the prospect may indeed be 
elcomed of the increase in co-operation, 
€ improvement in methods and condi- 
ons of labour, and’ the gain in wealth— 
sing that word in its broadest and best 
eaning—that will result from a wise ex- 
nsion of the Whitley vrinciple. Even the 
verhauling of our industrial organisation 
at that principle necessitates is in itself a 
um, inasmuch as it renders ultimate co- 
yeration easier and smoother. It is pos- 
ble to look forward to a time when the 
numerable difficulties of defective orga- 
sation will have been so far dispelled as 
leave the field free for broad construc- 
ve work. Industrial questions of funda- 
ental importance to the whole community 
e€ now before the nation, and the time 
past when the solution of minor disputes 
id sectional difficulties is the whole func- 
yn of industrial bodies, 
In this connection a noteworthy step Is 
€ attempt made by the Building Coun- 
| to solve the difficulties of its own in- 
istry. It is not within our province to 


The French School 


e 
Institut de France consists of five 
Academies: (1) Académie Frangaise—this 
is, of course, the Academy of the Forty 
Immortals, to which no honorary mem- 
bers are admitted, and to which Marshal 
Foch and Marshal Joffre have recently 
been elected; (2) Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, consisting of Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Music; (3) Académie 
des Sciences; (4) Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques (to which Mr. A. J. 
Balfour was recently elected membre cor- 
respondant); and (5) Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. Thus the 
renowned Institut de France, which, as a 
department of the Government, has not 
its peer in any other country, will be 
notably represented in London. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild, himself 
a member of the Institute (Académie des 
Beaux-Arts), upon coming to England to 
initiate his project, sought the advice of 
Mr. John W. Simpson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the only British architect who has both 
been elected membre correspondant de 
V’Institut de France (Académie des Beaux- 
Arts), and appointed by the Ministre des 
Beaux-Arts officier de L’Instruction Pub- 
liaue. Mr. Simpson at once placed his 
services at the disposal of his confrére 
gratuitously. Mr. Simpson has been able 
to secure for the Maison de l'Institut a 


discuss the pros and cons of the difficult 
questions with which this Council has been 
dealing, but the fact that they have been 
approached is a matter for real congratu- 
lation. At the root of all these matters 
hes the question of Educaticn, and the 
attention now being given to this issue is 
a welcome indication that Councils are 
keeping abreast of national opinion. The 
local authorities and the Board of Educa- 
tion are, of course, the first bodies to ap- 
proach on this topic, and it is hoped that 
the example set by the Councils for 
pottery, rubber, silk, tin-mining, and 
several other industries will be widely and 
promptly followed. The question of 
statistics and research is another impor- 
tant field of activity. This is pre-eminently 
a matter in which the close co-operation of 
employers and workpeople is essential, 
and among the new proposals for work on 
these lines that of the wire-drawing indus- 
try is of special interest. 

The summer witnessed very considerable 
developments in the establishment of dis- 
trict councils, the number of which is 
growing rapidly. The National Councils 
will find their way cleared in many direc- 
tions by the setting-up of local bodies ; the 
speedier settlement of disputes, the detailed 
application of general agreements, the 
adaptation of industrial conditions to local 
needs, and a general improvement in orga- 
nisation are matters concerning which 
district councils are the natural channels 
of progress. The Works Committee 
movement is also making progress. It is 
found that both employers and! employees 
are ready to welcome the assistance of the 
Ministry of Labour in this connection. 
especially in view of the principle which 
has been observed from the start that the 
fullest possible use shall be made of exist- 


London 


Londres the beautiful mansion, 18s, 
Queen’s Gate, built by the late Norman 
Shaw, R.A., the acknowledged master of 
English Domestic Architecture, for the 
late Colonel W. Vivian; and under Mr. 
Simpson’s direction the house is now being 
fitted and furnished. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild has pur- 
chased the freehold from the Crown, has 
endowed the property with a sufficient sum 
for its due maintenance, ard has _pre- 
sented the whole to I’Institut de France, 
so that the Maison de l'Institut de France 
now belongs to the French Government. 
Among the members of the Commission 
d’Administration are M. Ribot (Chair- 
man); M. Cambon, Ambassadeur de 
Brances en vAnpleterre; M.-Ch. Girault, 
architect, President de l’Académie des 
Beaux-Arts ; and the sécrétaires perpetuels 
of the five Academies, including M. 
Ch. Widor, the eminent composer, and the 
famous organist of Saint-Sulpice. 

Lord Esher, Chairman of the Royal 
Commission of the Exhibition of 1851, 
representing the trustees of the site, has 
done all in his power to assist Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild in the fulfilment of 
his design. It is hoped that the work 
will be completed by next May, when 
the President of the French Republic 
will open the Maison de 1’Institut a 
Londres. : 


Joint Industrial Council’s Report 


ing organisations. It may fairly be said, 
therefore, that nobody who takes an inte- 
rest in the Whitley movement can regard 
the record of the past months as other than 
fruitful and encouraging. 

To enable the building industry to 
render the most efficient service possible 
to the community, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of scien- 
tific management and reduction of costs. 
The committee on August 7 issued an 
interim report, in which the following pro- 
posals are put forward: In order to regu- 
larise the demand for building, it is recom- 
mended that employment cummitiees be 
set up in all parts of the country. It is 
suggested that these committees should 
consist of producers only but that the 
fullest possible co-oneration with the 
Government and local authorities be 
secured at every stage. The second sug- 
gested function of the local employment 
committees is the decasualisation of 
labour, with a view to solving the difficulty 
of providing employment during wet and 
had seasons.. The report suggests that the 
Building Trades Industrial Council should 
approach the representatives of other in- 
dustries and public authorities with a view 
to investigating the possibility of “dove- 
tailing ” or seasonal interchange of labour. 
The report also recommends that provi- 
sion be made by the industry itself to main- 
tain the onerative and his family during 
any period of unemployment arising from 
causes outside his control. It also sug- 
gests that one week’s notice, instead of one 
hour, should be given at the termination 
of employment, and that the ‘Local 
Employment Committees be notified of 
such avproaching terminations, also of all 
vacancies occurring. Further interesting 
suggestions are made with regard to the 
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wages of management, the investment of 
capital in the industry, and a model cost- 
ings scheme. The report gave rise to a 
very interesting debate at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council (August 14 and 15), as 
a result of which the committee was re- 
quested further to examine the effects of 
the principles set forth in the light of the 
criticisms then expressed. The report 
aroused much attention. 

Committees of the Building Council 
have also dealt with the supply of labour 
for the housing scheme and with the safety 
and welfare of operatives. In connection 
with the former the committee has been in 
frequent consultation with the Ministry of 
Labour, the Ministry of Health, and the 
Scottish Office. Its report, which was 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Council, deals in considerable detail with 
the statistics of employment in the indus- 
try, and with the estimated requirements 
of the present situation, and puts forward 
valuable suggestions as to the best means 
of utilising the existing labour supply and 
as to possible sources of augmentation. 


Enquiries Answered 


Swept Slating to Houses. 

W. H. P. (Newcastle) writes: “Please 
inform me where I can obtain any publi- 
cations which deal in a practical manner 
with the method employed in executing 
swept slating to roof valleys, etc., to man- 
sions and cottage work.?’ 

—We should be glad to know whether 
any of our readers can supply the desired 
information, our enquiries having proved 
fruitless. 

Dark Grey Cement. 

P. J. (Brighton) writes: “How can I 
obtain a permanent dark grey or blue-grey 
colour in external cementing. Would fine 
clean breeze be objectionable ? ”’ 

The substitution of smith’s ashes for 
sand in cement mortar will give a perma- 
nent dark grey colour. There would pro- 
bably be no harm in the use of fine breeze 
for a similar purpose. A bluish colour 
may be obtained by a mixture of three 
parts of fine iron scale, three of cement, 
and two of clean river sand. 

Stained Red-tiled Floor. 

P. S. (London) writes: “Please inform 
me how I may remove Portland cement 
particles and oil and grease from a red- 
tiled floor.” 

—The projections of portions of Port- 
land cement should be carefully chipped 
off with a sharp cold chisel, then with a 
little fine sand, water, and red ochre the 
whole surface may be rubbed over with a 
piece of red tile about four to six inches 
square, dwelling a little longer on the 
cement stains than on the other parts.- Oil 
stains may be removed lb covering the 
spots with Fuller’s earth 1/ in. thick and 
putting a hot iron upon the top; an ordi- 
nary domestic flat iron heated as if for 
ironing would be suitable. Heat is neces- 
sary, but if excessive it will crack the tiles. 

Leaky Tanks. 

F. G. (Colchester) writes: “Please state 
the best method of stopping the leakage of 
some water tanks which are built in cement 
concrete and finished inside with cement. 
Is there any means of stonping the leak- 
age besides floating them in cement?” 

—We would advise our correspondent to 
coat the inside of the tanks with a bitumen 
sheeting, of which there are several makes 
on the market. The tanks are probably 
leaky because of cracks in the concrete 
produced by temperature stresses. 


Society of Architects 


The report of the Council for the 
year 1919 states that 135 candidates 
were admitted to membership, being 104 
in excess of 1918; eleven members were 
reinstated, and five graduates and four 
students were elected. After allowing for 
deaths, resignations, lapses, removals, and 
transfers, the total membership on Octo- 
ber 31, 1919, was 1,209, made up as fol- 
lows: Members, 1,102; hon. members, 26; 
retired members, 353; graduates, 12; stu- 
dents, 94. The total membership for 1918 
was 1,170. Four hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the Society in all classes served in 
H.M. Forces during the war, of which 
number thirty-three gave their lives. The 
total number of honours and awards 
bestowed upon members of the Society for 
military service was sixty-six. 

The free use of the Society’s premises, 
together with the services of the secretary 
and clerical staff; have again been placed 
by the Council at the disposal of the 
Beaux Arts Committee and of the Profes- 
sional Employment and Reorganisation 
Committees of the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee. The Beaux Arts Atelier is also 
housed by the Society, and the lecture 
room was placed, free of charge, at the 
disposal of the Architectural Association 
for the accommodation of its students for 
several months, pending the completion of 
the A.A. extensions. As it was found im- 
possible to obtain suitable premises else- 
where, and the present accommodation 
was not sufficient to enable the Atelier to 
be restarted on pre-war lines, the Council 
decided to extend the lower ground floor 
hitherto occupied by the library, to cover 
in the open space in the rear, and to hand 
over to the Beaux Arts Committee, for the 
time being, the whole of the western 
annexe, comprising a_ self-contained 
Atelier on two floors, with every conve- 
nience for carrying on this important edu- 
cational work, which has been the means 
of establishing this system of architectural 
education in this country, and of paving 
the way to a scheme tor co-ordinating 
architectural education in the country 
under the auspices of the Royal Academy 
of Arts. In addition to the help rendered 
to the Beaux Arts Committee, the A.A., 
and other educational bodies, the Society 
has constantly advocated the advantages 
which the public, the profession, and the 
Art would derive from the establishment 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts, containing a 
National School of Architecture. When 
the Society entertained H.M. First Com- 
missioner of Works, the Right Hon. Sir 
Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P., and other dis- 
tinguished guests, including the President 
of the R.I.B.A., at a luncheon, the ques- 
tion of Architectural Education was dis- 
cussed, and the advantages of the Beaux 
Arts system of training and of the founda- 
tion of a National School of Architecture 
advocated. 

At the invitation of the R.I.B.A. the 
Society gave evidence before the R.I.B.A. 
Committee on the future of architecture. 
The questions raised related principally to 
Professional Education, Training, and 
Unity and Statutory Registration. The 
views expressed by the Society’s repre- 
sentatives on these and other points were 
afterwards confirmed by the Council, who 
intimated their willingness to consider 
further any proposals put forward by the 
R.I.B.A. for the betterment of the profes- 
sion. The Society was given to under- 
stand that the Committee’s findings would 
be published, but so far no report has been 
received by the Society. In response to an 
invitation from the R.I.B.A. to express an 
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opinion on the draft of a Bill to amen 
the law relating to the Acquisition of 
Light, the Society found that it was not i 
agreement with the proposal as drafted, 
and expressed the view that the matter wa 
one for consideration by a joint Co 
mittee. The R.I.B.A. did not see its wa 
to adopt this suggestion, on the ground 
that time did not permit of it. So far as 
the Society is aware, no further progress 
has been made by the R.I.B.A. Th 
secretary of the Society drew attention in 
the professional journals to the actio 
taken by the Society twenty-one years ago, 
to amend the law so as to set a definit 
limit in each case to which a buildin 
owner could go with impunity. _Repr 
sentatives of the R.I.B.A. and of th 
Society met with a view to considering th 
question of issuing a joint form of Buil 
ing Contract. The Institute representa 
tives put forward a suggestion to their 
Council, the record ot which was no 
agreed to by the Society’s representatives, 
and the negotiations became abortive. 

The data on cottage building received 
from members of the Society was 
scheduled and submitted to the Building 
Materials Research Committee. The fact 
that so many members of the Society were 
serving with -H.M. Forces militate 
against anything like a representative ex- 
pression of opinion or record of expe- 
riences being forthcoming from members 
within the stipulated time. The Council’s 
views on certain matters referred to “a 

fe > 
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were communicated to this Committe 
and subsequently the Ministry of Reco 
struction invited the Society to nomina 
a representative to serve on the Central 
Building Industries Committee. Mr. A. 
Alban H. Scott, Senior Vice-Presiden 
was nominated by the Council, and was 
afterwards appointed by the Committeea 
the professional representative on a Sub- 
Committee dealing with certain aspects 9 
the matter under consideration. At a later 
date Mr. Alban Scott was appointed 
Chairman of the Ministry of Health Com. 
mittee charged with the duties of examin- 
ing and reporting upon new methods of | 
house-building construction. i‘ 
An application from members of the 
Society practising in Dublin was receive¢ 
for the formation of an Irish branch of the 
Society with, headquarters in Dublin, and 
was approved by the Council and by the 
general body of members. — Unfortu 
nately, Mr. Anthony Scott, the local hon, 
secretarv and prime mover in the pro 
posal, died shortly afterwards, and it has 
not been possible as vet to replace him; 
but the resolution to constitute the branch 
holds good, and it is hopéd that the initial 
difficulties will be overcome in due course. 
The past year has been one of transi 
tion from a state of war towards a peace 
footing. Many members are returning 
from H.M. Forces and other forms of 
National Service to take up their profes 
sional work, and the Council is receiving 
frequent evidence that what little th ' 
Society has been able to do in lookin 
after their professional interests has been 
greatly appreciated. The Society may 
justly be proud of the war services of its 
members, and there is probably no other 
professional body of similar size which has 
a higher percentage of ex-Service mem- 
bers or a better record of members, who 
undertook other forms of National Ser- 
vices. The services of these members are 
to be perpetuated by the establishment 
a “Victory ” Scholarship out of a fund t 
be raised by the members, and a simple 
memorial is to be placed in the Society's 
premises to the memory of those who will 
not return. 


THE 


Annual General Meeting 
of the National Federation 


The annual general meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland 
will be held in the Midland Grand Hotel, 
St. Pancras, London, N.W.1, on Wednes- 
day, January 28, 1920, at 10.30 a.m. 

Agenda. 

1. Notice convening the meeting. 

>, Minutes of last half-yearly meeting, 
held July 16, 1919, and any business 
arising therefrom. 

3. Annual report. 

4. Federation finance: 

(a) Accounts and balance-sheet, «nd 
auditors’ report. (0) Subscription for 
1920. Report by Council. Consider any 
recommendations from preceding day’s 
Council on the following matters, and 
resolve thereon: 

5. Communication from the Midland 

Federation ve excess profits. 
' 6. The present practice as to the pay- 
ment of emoluments to imported labour, 
and whether any further general regula- 
tions in respect thereof are desirable. 

7, Report from the Administrative Com- 
mittee (if any) re the 44 hours question. 

8. Any other references from the Ad- 
ministrative Committee (if any). 

9. Any other recommendations from the 
Council (if any). 

10. Consider the following resolution 
from a special meeting of the Executive 
Council held January 6, 1920, and resolve 
thereon: “That this Executive Council 
approves and adopts the Draft National 
Code as printed, subject to a few minor 
amendments, and recommends it to this 
general meeting for final approval.” 
(Members are requested to bring their 
copies with them to the meeting.) 

' a1. Announcement of elections by 
Federations for new Executive Council. 

12. To receive nominations to the Na- 
tional Board of Conciliation and _ the 
National Demarcation Committee for the 
ensuing year, and make an election. 

17. Recommendations of Executive 
Council for election of President and 
Officers. 

14. Election of President and Officers. 

15. Next half-yearly meeting. 

16. Any other business which may be 
presented by the President. 


Size of New Houses 


-The Scottish Board of Health are seri- 
ously concerned over the large proportion 
—at least 70 per cent.—of three-apartment 
houses provided for in the schemes sub- 
mitted to them by local authorities. Under 
the Government scheme houses with less 
accommodation than this cannot be erected 
in future, save in exceptional circum- 
stances and with exceptional safeguards. 
Many local authorities apnear loth to build 
houses of more than three apartments, and 
the Board are experiencing great difficulty 
in inducing them to keep within the maxi- 
mum recommended, viz., that not more 
than 50 per cent. of the total number of 
houses to be built should be houses of three 
apartments. It is argued by the oppo- 
nents of the larger houses that the workers 
do not want these and are not disposed to 
pay the extra rent. The Board are urging 
strongly upon local authorities the neces- 
sity of taking into account the fact that 
the standard of housing among the work- 
ing classes is rising, and that as the houses 
to be built will continue to be occupied for 
at least sixty years, i+ is desirable to antici- 
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pate, as far as possible, the housing stan- 
dards likely to be required in future. A 
three-apartment house, which has two bed- 
rooms, does not allow a proper separation 
of the sexes in a normal mixed family of 
five; and the Board state that it is surely 
the minimum requirement of the present 
age that such separation should be made. 
The difference between the rent of a three- 
apartment house and one of four apart- 
ments is comparatively small. 


Humanising Industry 


“Tf there were more firms like this one, 
there would be no talk of labour troubles.” 
Such a remark volunteered by a workman, 
a highly intelligent joiner, is valuable 
testimony at such a time as the present. 
This significant comment was associated 
with the interesting occasion mentioned 
below. On a recent Saturday afternoon 
(January 10) a well-known firm of building 
contractors gave a tea and entertainment 


to the children of their workmen—not the _ 


staff, but the yard hands; and what a de- 
lightful afternoon it was! There were 140 
children present, but no adults except the 
helpers. The tea and the entertainment 
after it were given in the firm’s canteen— 
«1 fine room decorated with festoons and 
coloured lights to grace the occasion. The 
staff band played during tea, and the 
helpers, who were the directors and the 
departmental heads with their wives and 
daughters, were assiduous in handing the 
good things round and seeing that the 
children were kept well supplied. 

The programme was one that a mil- 
lionaire’s child well might envy. Seldom 
or never is such a full programme of un- 
adulterated joy possible at the children’s 
parties of the rich. Look at it! Punch 
and Judy show, nigger minstrel troupe, 
singing competition—when about twenty 
kiddies, ranging from the age of five 


to about twelve, each sang in turn 
a simple ditty. Then followed a 
clever recitation, during which every 
child sedately ate an orange. How one 


thrilled with sympathy with the intensity 
of their duplex enjoyment! Afterwards a 
clever ventriloquial entertainment kept 
them in screams of laughter. “ Musical 
chairs” should have followed, but there 
was no time for this item, so we went 
straight to the great event of the evening 
—a huge Christmas tree prolific of pre- 
sents—there was one for every child. By 
this time the fathers and mothers were 
gathering outside to take the children 
home. They were invited in to enjoy 
Father Christmas (played ably by the 
chairman of the directors)—and enjoy him 
they did, redoubling the youngsters’ 
ecstacy in their presents by sharing it. 
Thus came to a joyous close a memorable 
day, and the writer left with the fine old 
words ringing in his head, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it to one of the least of 
these 7 *——= 

Yes, such evenings help to solve the 
labour question ; not by “getting at” the 
fathers through the children, but because 
of what lies behind it all, namely, the vital 
fact that the workmen are thought of as 
human beings and not as “hands.” It 
need hardly be added that “It is a happy 
firm,” as another of the men said. In 
order that there should be no tinge of 
advertisement over this account of a most 
interesting and enlightening occasion, the 
name of the firm is withheld. They claim 
no reserved rights over these ideas, how- 
ever, and if others follow their lead in such 
well-conceived efforts for their work- 
people, none will be more pleased than 
the heads of the firm in question. 
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Norman Work at West- 
minster Hall 


Some interesting discoveries of Norman 
work have been made during repairs to 
the roof of Westminster Hall. The hall 
was built for William Rufus, was 
completed in 1099, and was provided with 
a new roof by, Richard II. at the end of 
the fourteenth century. At the same time 
the old Norman arcade was mutilated and 
cut away to provide for the fourteenth- 
century windows still to be seen. Many 
subsequent repairs and alterations were 
effected, and in 1644 the Norman work 
was further mutilated by Sir Robert 
Smirke, who refaced the interior walls 
with a new lining of stone. The broken 
remains of the Norman arcade were thus 
completely hidden from view when the 
present repairs to the structure were 
commenced in 1914. 


The discovery of the design of the 
William Rufus Palace took place during 
an examination of the lowest part of the 
roof timbers of one of the trusses. The 
vertical timber supports have in some 
cases a small space at the back, and it was 
observed that there were some remains of 
Norman stonework, consisting of a 
moulded string course and a few arch 
stones behind the truss. Further investi- 
gations were made, and the removal of the 
loosely-piled stones from the underside of 
the Norman arch revealed a thin coat of 
plaster to which patches of bright colour 
still adhered. Several coats of colour wash 
had evidently been ay-plied successively. 


It was impossible to remove the whole 
of the modern stone facing to expose the 
Norman fragments, but, according to the 
“Civil Service Gazette,” to ascertain if 
there was any further evidence of the old 
design, holes were cut into various parts 
of the walls. The first trial hole brought 
to light the base of a Norman shaft 
decorating the window jamb, the second 
revealed the stones of a large arch 
crowning the window recess, and the third 
a pier composed of four clustered shafts 
with cushion capitals connected at their 
summits by a moulded abacus block, from 
which sprang the remains of two courses 
of the arch stones of an arcade. This 
arcade formed the front of what had 
originally been a passage running 
throughout the whvule length of the wall 
at window level. Every distinctive feature 
of the arcade was eventually discovered, 
including in eight cases parts of the 
passage itself left as voids in the thickness 
of the wall. The design consisted of a 
large arch crowning the recess of each 
window, with a pair of smaller arches at a 
lower level supported upon the abacus 
blocks of the clustered columns forming 
the front of the wall passage. 

The importance of these remains was 
recognised by the Office of Works and by 
-the Ancient Monuments Board for 
England, and it has been decided to leave 
the fragments in such a condition that 
thev can be examined at any future date 
without difficulty. All the remains of the 
arches and columns which are immediately 
behind the more modern wall facing will, 
therefore, be provided with small stone 
doors invisible from the hall, but. which 
will be moved on pivots. Provision has 
been made for access to the wall passage. 
It will be possible for an antiquary inter- 
ested in the matter to open the stone door 
which will cover the access, and to inspect 
the remains of the plaster and the colour 
decoration of the wall passage in two 
instances. 
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: Competition News 


Birmingham. 

Birmingham Civic Society have orga- 
nised a competition amongst architects 
and others fcr the production of a scheme 
for the town-planning of the Northfield 
area, included in the South-West Birming- 
ham town-planning scheme. The Civic 
Society offers a prize of £25 for the best 
treatment of the area proposed to be 
planned. The Society desire the preserva- 
tion and proper treatment of a typical old 
village on the outskirts of the city, and 
the premiated design will be submitted to 
the Town Planning Committee for inclu- 
sion in the district scheme as a model for 
similar opportunities elsewhere. Full 
details may be obtained from the secretary 
of the Birmingham Civic Society. 


Cheltenham. 


Cenotaph to be erected on the Band- 
stand site on the Promenade. Apply Mr. 
R. O. Seacombe, hon. secretary to the 


War Memorial Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham. Closing date 
Jan. 28. 

Winsford. 
War Memorial to cost about £300. 


Apply Mr. J. H. Cooke, hon. secretary to 

the Design and Sites Committee, Wins- 

ford, Cheshire. Closing date Jan. 30. 
"Chatham. 

The Council of the Borough of Chatham 
are offering a prize of £100 for the win- 
ning design in a competition for the lay 
out of about fifty acres of land for the erec- 
tion of working-class dwellings. Full par- 
ticulars and conditions of the competition 
may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Edward B. Lee, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Chatham. Closing date, February 9. 


The Housing Problem 


Nie ee OC aes ee \lonsones Whee ave 
PPA 2 oS: lek Roean. 1, dais presi- 
dential address to the Institution of Sani- 
tary Engineers, held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Wednesday last, said he 
believed he was the first architect to be 
elected president of the Institute, his pre- 
decessors having all been more _particu- 
larly members of the engineering 
profession. In 1914-15 and 1915-10 he 
was President of the Society of Architects, 
and he was at the present time President 
of the Institute of Arbitrators. Although 
they were all more or less optimistic with 
regard to reconstruction, to the architect 
and engineer all the many and complex 
situations which must arise during the 
process of carrying it out are only too 
apparent. 

What must be apparent to all in re- 
dressing the evils under which the 
working-classes had lived in the past was 
a ruthless overhaul of the dwellings, 
scrapping all“those which are not fit and 
kept fit for human habitation, and the 
provision of up-to-date healthy homes 
replete with every convenience, clean 
wholesome air, free from smoke and other 
impurities, and with open spaces. The 
houses themselves should be well designed 
and beautiful to look at. It was not neces- 
sary that the plan alone should be con- 
sidered, as the external appearance had a 
great deal to do with the training of the 
mind of a child. 

It should be strongly advocated that all 
housing schemes, whether cottage or flats, 
should be absolutely self-contained ; have 
three bedrooms at least; be up to the 
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full size as laid down in the manual issued 
by the Ministry of Health; be of pleasing 
external appearance; lighted by electric 
light if possible, and amongst other things 
have a communal hot water supply and a 
communal wash-house, with drying rooms. 
lf these were provided, the health of the 
tenants would be assured, especially if 
they occupied the premises in a _ proper 
and rational manner. 

The question of finance with regard to 
these great State-aided schemes was of 
much complexity. Although he could not 
say what was likely to happen, it was a 
foregone conclusion that at the present 
time no scheme could be self-supporting, 
because nothing like an economic rent 
could be obtained for the new houses. 
This, to a certain extent, was due to the 


unnecessarily long continuance of the 
Rent Restriction Act. There had been 


some fear amongst local authorities that 
if they were unable to secure an economic 
rent, they would be penalised by the 
reduction of the Government subsidy. He 
understood that revised regulations were 
now being issued which should dissipate 
their fear. In conclusion, Mr. Monson 
remarked that there were a great deal too 
many rings, combines, and trusts in every 
trade, which were pushing up prices and 
making inordinate profits without thought 
of those who had to pay. All genuine com- 
petition was being strangled, and if it 
were allowed to continue could only be to 
the detriment of the country at large. 


Weekly Housing Report 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended January 10 
numbered 158. The total number of 
schemes submitted by local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 8,002, 
comprising about 59,000 acres. The 
schemes approved now number 3,559, and 
comprise about 31,500 acres. Ninety-one 
lay-out schemes were submitted, and 
eighty-five approved, during the week, 
making the total number of lay-outs sub- 
mitted 2,167, and the number’ approved 
1,445. 

House plans, representing 2,220 houses, 
were submitted during the week, and 
plans for 3,169 houses approved. The 
total number of houses represented in all 
the plans now submitted is 87,948, and in 
the plans approved 71,535. Tenders for 
23.448 houses have been submitted, and 
approval given to tenders for 19,953. 
During December the Valuation Depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue completed 
successful negotiations in 386 cases in 
which sites were being purchased by local 
authorities. This brings the total number 
of cases to 1,939, relating to an area of 
10,656 acres. The amount asked, or pro- 
visionally agreed by the local authorities 
to be paid, for the land was £2,706,292, an 
average of £254 per acre. The price 
finally agreed to be paid was £1,946,482, 
an average of £182 per acre. The total 
sum saved is £759,810, about 28 per cent., 
and representing an average of £72 per 
acre. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as fol- 
lows : 

Building Sites. 2 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from sixty-five local authorities was 
156, comprising 1,046 acres, and bringing 
the total number of schemes promoted by 
local authorities to 7,908, covering ap- 
proximately 56,000 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 181, bringing the 


total number approved to 
ing about 30,550 acres. 
Lay-Outs. 

Schemes Submitted. — Eighty - nine 
schemes were submitted by forty-two local 
authorities, bringing the total number 9! 
schemes submitted to 2,118. 

Schemes Approved. — Eighty - thre 
schemes, promoted by forty-five locg 
authorities, were approved, bringing’ the 
total number of schemes approved te 
Teles 


335275 compr s 
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House Plans. 
Schemes Submitted.—Schemes, repre 
senting about 2,200 houses, were submitted 
by forty-three local authorities. The total 
number of schemes submitted represent 
some 85,000 houses. : 
Schemes Approved.—Schemes, repre- 
senting upwards of 3,100 houses, were ap- 
proved. The total number of schem 
approved represent 69,924 houses. 


Coming Events 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. ' 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2.—“ Ancient Cottages and 
Modern Requirements,’’ by Mr. Alfred H 
Powell. 4.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. ¢ 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Paper by Dr. J. § 
Owens, -F.R.GiS., F°GiS.)).6n — "ate 
Attrition of Concrete Surfaces Exposed 
to Sea Action.” With lantern slides. At 
7:30. p:M. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Society of Technical Engineers. Bir 
mingham Section.—Third general meet 
ing to be held at the Chamber of Com 
merce, New Street, Birmingham, at 7 p.m, 
Lecture by Mr. C. G. A. McDonald. All 
Technical Engineers are cordially invited, 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 27. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society. 
—Meeting at the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, London. 8 
Discussion on  “Colour-Matching y 
Natural and Artificial Light.” To be 
opened by Mr. W. C. Martin (Department 
of Technical Optics, Imperial College of 
Science). 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 
Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society.— 
A meeting of the members will be held at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, 12, Great 
George Street, Westminster, at 5.30 p.m., 
to decide upon matters arising upon the 
revival of the Society and to elect officers. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28. 
National Federation of Building Trades” 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland 
Annual general meeting at the Midland 


Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, Londom 
N.W.1. 10.30.a.m. (For agenda see. page 
97:) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.t. Free public demon 


strations on the practical testing of 
cement, by Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, F.C.S} 
ete Oxp.m: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. , 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture; 
“Some Points in Reinforced Concrete 
Design,’”? by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson 
6 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 
The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture 
on “Some Properties of Steel,” by Mm 
Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.). 6 p.mj 
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Doncaster. 
The T.C. have decided not to erect 
jouses by direct labour. 


Folkestone. 
About £10,000 is to be spent in develop- 
ng the Leas. 
| Portishead. 
_ The Corporation’s housing scheme is to 
De proceeded with at a cost of £40,000. 


Gwyrfai.  ~ 
~ The Rural Council has decided in favour 
of brick-built cottages. 


Loughborough. 
 Eighty-eight houses have been certified 


is unfit for habitation. 


: Hyde. 

It is proposed to erect 112 houses at a 
otal estimated cost of £103,712. 
Brandon. 

_ The D.C. has appointed a committee to 
‘elect among the many sites proposed for 


1ousing schemes. 


Bacup. 
_ Sanction has been applied for in respect 
f borrowing £20,000 as a first instalment 
if the cost of the housing scheme. 


| Blackburn. 

Negotiations are in hand for the pur- 
hase of Witton Park, to provide recrea- 
ion grounds and housing sites. 


Weybridge. 

Of the first 100 houses to be erected 
orty-six will have four bedrooms each, and 
1e remainder three each. 


Sutton. 
It has been decided to purchase two 
mall sites for the erection of twenty 
ouses. 


| Bentley. 

| Six bungalows are to be erected as a first 
xperiment, at an estimated cost of .£520 
ach. 

Wolverhampton. 

A contract has been made for the erec- 
‘on of ninety houses at Brierley Hill, the 
verage cost being £850. 


i Lanark. 
| Proposals. are being considered for the 
7 of brickworks in order to obtain 
uilding materials. 


ie 
Dudley. 

Operations have commenced: for the 

ection of seventy houses on the North- 

ald site for £58,000. In all 600 houses 


-e to be built. 


| Dublin. 

An official enquiry is being held into 
te Corporation’s request for sanction of a 
an of £500,000 for the Marino housing 
‘heme. ; 

| Grimsby. 

Meetings are being -held between the 
rporation and the builders in order to 
rmulate an agreement for the erection of 
yuses at a fixed price. 


Leicester. 
The C.C. is considering the purchase of 
e Evington site, comprising 107 acres, at 
to per acre. On the site already bought 
0 houses are to be erected for £105,419 ; 
e total estimated cost of these. dwellings, 
cluding the land, is an average price of 
,005. An agreement is being arranged 


between the Council and the builders to 
fix definite prices. 


Rawdon. 

Sanction has been received for the lay- 
out of the housing site, and the plans for 
the fifty-six houses to be built have been 
approved. 

‘Bournville. 

Several pairs of houses of comparable 
accommodation, each pair of different 
materials, are to be built for experimental 
purposes. 

Middlesbrough. 

The Borough Surveyor has had a confer- 
ence with the federated and non-federated 
builders in order .to further local housing 
schemes. 


Somerset. 

The Somerset county authorities have 
purchased sixty-three dwellings for police 
accommodation at a cost of £17,000, the 
estimated _cost of new houses being 
£54,000. 

Stirlingshire. 
_ Approval has been received for the Cen- 
tral District’s proposal to erect thirty two- 
storey cottages. for £23,000. The full 
scheme at present provides for the erec- 
tion of 450 dwellings. 


Tifton. 

A tender has been accepted for the erec- 
tion of forty. houses for £33,250. It has 
been decided to borrow this sum from the 
N.U.R., who offered the Council a loan of 
£100,000. 

Bradford. 

It is announced that the master builders 
have agreed to erect 2,000 houses, if pos- 
sible, within the next twelve months, and 
masters. and operatives are endeavouring 
to increase the labour supply. 


Bath. 

The lowest tender for the erection of ten 
houses on the Dolemeads site was £7,796. 
As the Corporation has erected two houses 
for £773 each, they are.asking for ap- 
proval to build the other ten likewise. 


Braintree. 

‘The lowest tender received for the erec- 
tion of twenty-four houses was over 
£21,000. «* Efforts ‘are being :made. to 


modify the plan in order to reduce the 
cost. 
Leeds. 

The addition oi a further 1,000 houses 
to the local scheme is now under. con- 
sideration. A plan is being arranged for 
co-operation between the Corporation and 
the master builders, in order to facilitate 
erection. 

Derby. 

Under pressure from the Ministry of 
Health, the Derby T.C. has extended its 
housing scheme to provide for a thousand 
houses instead of the 5360 originally pro- 
posed. The cost is now estimated to be a 
million pounds. 


Bridlington. 

The: T.C. is. seeking © Parliamentary 
powers to develop the seaport north and 
south of the town. A considerable exten- 
sion of the marine drive is projected, lead- 
ing to an important development. of the 
adjoining land. 


Guildford. . 
Forty houses have been finished and 
about sixty others are expected to be ready 


Town Development and Housing 


for occupation within three months. Plans 
have been passed and sites purchased for 
another 200, which are to be put in hand 
at once, The houses are costing nearly 
£1,000 each. 

Chepstow. 

The Ministry of Health adjudicator, 
acting as umpire between the Ministry of 
Shipping and the Chepstow U.D.C., has 
decided against the adoption of back 
roads at the Bulwark Garden City, Chep- 
stow, and intimated that they were being 
eliminated from all housing schemes. 


Birmingham. 

A start has already been made with the 
erection of 450 houses. Offers for the 
erection of nearly 2,000 others have been 
either definitely or provisionally accepted, 
and 500 more are to be built by direct 
labour. .Capital expenditure of nearly 
4750,000 has already been incurred, and 
it is expected that further two millions of 
money will be spent during the year. 
Ultimately, the cost of developing the 
1,500 acres acquired by the Corporation is 
expected to reach £11,000,000. 


Gateshead. 

It is proposed to erect 650 houses, in 
three years, on the Carr Hill estate, which 
comprises sixty-five acres. The net area 
for building will be forty-two acres, the 
remainder being devoted to roads and 
open spaces. Work will first be started on 
anything from 100 to 200 houses. There 
are to be ten houses to each acre, and all 
are to be self-contained. A few are to be 
semi-detached, and the remainder erected 
in blocks of four to six houses. They are 
to be two-storeyed dwellings, with no 
attics, and about 25 per cent. will be con- 
structed of concrete and the remainder of 
brick. 

Manchester. 

Considerable difficulty is still being éx- 
perienced in connection with the housing 
schemes owing to the shortage of brick- 
layers. There are five millions of bricks 
in stock, and the local manufacturers esti- 
mate that 1oo millions of bricks per year 
can be produced. About 17,000 houses are 
required in order to place dwelling -accom- 
modation: on a level’ with the present de- 
mand, and in addition 2,500 are needed 
annually to cope with the normal increase 
of population. To cope with this pro- 
gramme ~~ over 1,000 bricklayers are re- 
quired, but only 450 are available. Various 
other methods of house building are being 
considered. 


Bristol. 

Bristol is promoting a Parliamentary 
Bill to obtain powers to develop the city. 
It is proposed to erect a new road, five 
miles long, to Avonmouth, The road will 
be 100 ft. wide for a great part of its width, 
and a tramway will be laid down. Over 
110 acres of land fronting the road are to 
be purchased and developed. The new 
road will.greatly facilitate traffic, open up 
the sites for new housing schemes, and 
make for the most economical and efficient 
working of the docks. The docks are to 
be equipped with extensive modern plant. 
a pneumatic grain elevator, -cranes, etc. 
In addition to these proposals, the city’s 
electricity supply service is to be -widely 
extended to provide current for neighbour- 
ing districts. . The cost of these improve- 
ments will probably exceed a million 
pounds. 
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Wolverhampton Memorial. 
A large public hall has been proposed as 
the town’s war memorial. 
Liverpool Buildings. 
It is proposed to erect a big cinema and 
four restaurants. 


Lincoln Hospital Extensions. 

A scheme is being considered to’ extend 
the Lincoln Hospital at a cost of £10,000. 
Portadown Bridge. 

The widening of the bridge over the 
Bann is expected to cost £11,000. 


Hospital for Watford. 
It is proposed to erect a Peace Memo- 
rial Hospital at a cost of £50,000. 
Fleetwood Hydro, Etc. 
Important developments are being con- 
sidered, including the erection of a hydro, 
opera house, and a cinema. 


New Doncaster Industry. 
A company has bought between 300 and 
400 acres as a site for the erection of a 
glass factory. 


Birmingham Secondary School. 
Fifteen sites have been provisionally 
selected for the erection of new secondary 
schools. 
Somerset’s Architect. 
Mr. W. J. Willcox, of Bath, has been 
reappointed architect to the Somerset 


Factories for Worcester. 
Preliminary proposals have been made 
for the erection of three factories, cover- 
ing several acres in all. 


Blundell’s School. 
Considerable additions are to be made 
to the school, as a war memorial, and the 
cost will probably exceed £10,000. 


Dundry War Memorial. 
‘The scheme for a village institute as a 
war memorial has been abandoned in 
favour of a stone erection. 


National Labour Memorial. 

A fund is being raised for the erection 
of large central offices in London as a 
memorial to members of Labour organisa- 
tions who took part in the war. 


Gallipoli Memorial. 
Suggestions are being considered for a 
memorial at Cape Hellas to all branches of 
the Services. The Anzacs are to have a 
separate memorial at Anzac Bay. 


Scarborough Aquarium. 

This scheme, which is to cost nearly a 
quarter of a million, is temporarily held 
up, as Parliamentary powers have to be 
obtained in order to carry out the full 
project. 

Southport’s Memorial. 

In addition to the obelisk to be erected, 
Southport proposes to add a new wing to 
the hospital. The total cost is expected to 
reach £30,000, and more than half this 
sum is in hand. 


Preston Hospital Extension. 
A monument is to be erected 
centre of the market square as a war 
memorial. It is also proposed to add a 
children’s wing to the hospital at a cost of 
nearly £50,000. . 


in the 


St. Augustine's Abbey. 

Funds have now been raised to acquire 
the remainder of the site of the ancient 
Abbey Church at Canterbury. It is now 
proposed to clear away the mass of earth 
which now covers the foundations of the 
greater part of the nave and part of the 
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south transept, and reveal the whole of the 
outline of the great Norman church, as 
well as the original porticus of St. Martin, 
completed in 613. It is hoped to begin 
this work in about eight months. 


Public Hall for Rotherham. 

The war memorial for the county 
borough is to be a public hall, including 
suites of rooms for the ex-Service men’s 
organisation. The building is expected to 
cost £50,000, and more than half of this 
has already been raised. 


The King and the Society of Architects. 

The Society of Architects has received 
from the Home Office a letter stating that 
the. congratulatory. address which the 
Society forwarded on the conclusion of 
peace has been laid before His Majesty the 
King and received very graciously. 


New Woolwich Bottle Factory. 

A large glass factory, capable of produc- 
ing a hundred millions of bottles a year, is 
being erected near the riverside at Wool- 
wich at a cost of £400,000. The furnaces 
and warehouses will cover thirty acres, and 
an area has been set aside for workmen’s 
houses. 

The Tinplate Trade. 

Notwithstanding the boom in the Welsh 
tinplate trade, there are signs of growing 
competition now that America 1s Tecover- 


ing from her labour troubles. | France, 
Japan, Canada, Spain, Norway, and the 
Netherlands are establishing — tinplate 


works of their own, the first three countries 
on an extensive scale. Before long com- 
petition is foreshadowed from countries 
which hitherto have been the largest cus: 
tomers of Wales. American competition 
last year was only suspended through 
labour difficulties. 


Church Building and Repairs. | 

The Incorporated Church Building 
Society, at a meeting in Westminster, 
made the following grants towards com- 
pleting and repairing churches: _ S. 
Gabriel, Plymouth, £180, and S. Michael 
and All Angels, South Beddington. 
Surrey, £150; repairing S. Helens, 
Bishopsgate, London, £509, and Holy 
Trinity, Muckton, Lincoln, £50 ; building 
the Mission Church at Earlsfield, S. 
Alban, Surrey, £50. In addition, £360 
was paid towards small repairs to nineteen 
other churches. 


The Batavia Congress. 

The General Engineering Congress, to 
be held at Batavia in May, 1920, will be 
held under the patronage of the Governor- 
General of Netherlands India, the object 
being to call together engineers from all 
parts of the world to discuss various ques- 
tions regarding all branches of engineer- 
ine and the connection of engineering 
with industrial enterprises. Over 500 
applications have been received from 
engineers wishing to take part in this Con- 
gress. The Japanese Government have 
delegated a number of engineers to 
attend, and the U.S.A. will also be well 
represented. 


French Devastated Areas. 

In the regions from Chateau Thierry to 
Saint Quentin and from Soissons to Guise 
it is estimated that £400,000,000 wilt be 
required for the rebuilding of the devas- 
tated areas. Before-the war there were 
considerably over 500,000 inhabitants, but 
230,000 have been unable to return to 
their homes, 725 communes have been 
completely ruined, and 56,625 houses 


entirely destroyed, while 48,000 have been 
partly demolished and 1,500 factories have 
been razed to the ground. The money 
value of the agricultural implements an 
machines destroyed by the Germans 

which have vanished is estimated at 
£5,200,000. It is estimated that in the 
years to come £3,200,000,000 will — 
wanted to restore to their former p; 
sperous situation the devastated areas it 
France. . 


Scottish Health and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

The Scottish Board of Health 
called upon all local authorities in Scotle 
for a resumption of the annual reports 
medical officers of health and sani 
inspectors on the health and sanitary 
ditions of their areas. The duty of mak 
these reports was allowed to remain 
abeyance during the later war years. 
report for the year 1919, which has to 
forwarded to the Board of Health 
April 30 next, is to cover all the matt 
coming under the jurisdiction of 
medical officers of health and sanit 
inspectors—sanitation, housing and to 
planning, water supply, drainage, 
The report for 1919 is to contain also 
brief survey of the sanitary work car 
out and the statutory proceedings ta 
during the years of the war when th 
regular reports were in abeyance. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

Mr. George F. Beckett, the Presi 
presided at a meeting of the Architect 
Association of Ireland, held in Dublin 
which a lecture on “Inscriptions ”’ 
given by Mr. George Atkinson, R. 
The lecturer traced the development 
the Roman alphabet through the influence 
of tool and material, and emphasised 
necessity for a correct appreciation of 
natural growth of letter forms in gradi 
the choice between good and bad fon 
An interesting series of lantern slides’ 
shown of Roman inscriptions in stone 
marble, and the subsequent variation 
the letter forms as found in manusc 
Coming at the present time, when the 
mand for inscriptions for memorials 1 
great, the lecture was most opportune 
useful to the members of the Associat 
At the conclusion a cordial vote of tha 
to the lecturer was proposed by M: 
Lucius O’Callaghan, President R.I Ad 
and seconded by Mr. H. G. Leask. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 
A special committee, composed of mem 
bers and non-members of the Institut 
with the president as chairman, is be 
set up to consider various proposals 
regard to the future activities of thel 
tution. This committee will render to 
council a report of their proposals, w 
will be submitted to the country bran 
for consideration. The Institution 
been asked to co-operate with @ 
R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects, @ 
Architectural Association and the Ar 
tects and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Pro 
sional Union on the Architects’ and & 
veyors’ Assistant Welfare Commi 
which will act as a Whitley Co 
between employers and employed in # 
two professions. The President of 
Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. Andrew Yo 
has been nominated to represent the I 
tution in the first instance. The Institu 
tion has accepted an invitation to join th 
Conjoint Board -of Scientific Societies, ¢ 
which Sir Joseph J. Thompson, O.M 
President R.S., is Chairman. 4 


INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a 
The prices are for fine quality material, 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


sue and are the Union Rates. 
works. 


MATERIAL PRICES. 
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‘Current Prices of Materials 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


(CAVATOR AND CONCKETOR. 


} 
sae RATES AND 


eavator, ls. 8d. per hour. 
oourer, ls. 8d. per hour, 
vvy, 1s. 8d, per hour. 
‘nberman, 1s. 9d. per 
your. 

‘ftolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
‘itchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


Lae brick 
| in., 7s. per yd. 

‘ames ballast, 17s. per yd. 
| Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
whed sand, 20s. per yd. 
posted ballast or gravel, 
i; 


or stone, 


dd 10 per cent. per yd. 
‘ker, breeze, etc., prices 
ecording to locality, 
‘tland cement, 79s. per 
‘on. , 
f in small. lots, 
ondon stock, 100s. 
on. 

s lime, 64s. per ton. 
ks charged extra at 
s. 6d, each and credited 


ex 
per 


Exeayating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s, per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 2s. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup, 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do, 6.2.1, 49s. 9d, per yd. cube. . 


Do. in upper floors, add 12} per cent. 
Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 


“hen returned at 2s. 
‘msport hire per day: 
art and horse, 26s. 
-ton motor lorry, £6. 
team lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
‘railer, 30s. 


team roller, £4 10s. 
Tater cart, 30s. 

“AINER. 

vourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
penn, Is. 9d. per 
our. 

cklayer, Is. 113d. per 
our. 


mber, 2s, per hour. 
itechman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


neware pipes, tested 
ality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
(i 9d., 9in: 7s. 11d. per 
t iron pipes, coated, 
ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. &s. 6d. 
Pr ya. : 
tland cement and sand, 

Excavator above. 
d for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
r ewt. 
‘ket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

7 


(CKLAYBER. 

eklayers, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 

ourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 

ffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


\ 


don stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


‘tons, 73s. per M, 
nite blue, 198s. 6d. 
ar M. 


bricks, 223s, per M. 


zed, salt, white, and 
ory ~ stretchers, £25 
er M. 
headers, £24. 10s. 
or M. 


Jurs,-extra, £6 per M. 
ods, less, £1 per M. 


Struck pointing, 
Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, I-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 
Do. 
Do. 
Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 


Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, fointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 6-in. 
14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 


Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 


normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 


£44 10s. per rod. 


Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

ee in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 
0. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 


cireular on plan, add 123 per cent. per rod. 


per ft. sup. extra. 
4d. per ft. sup. extra. 


1}-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 
2-in., 78. per yd. sup. 


vent and sand, see Ex-|Asphalte damp course. -in,, 10d. per ft. sup. 


iator above. 

e, grey stone, 62s. per 
m. 

ed lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
rT yd. 

am course, in rolls of 
in. 3s. 8d., 9 in. 6s. 7d., 
fein, 8s. 10d,, 18 in. 
s. 6d. per roll. 


Do. 
Slate damp course, ls. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 2-in., 9s. per yd. 
Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 3d. per yd. 


vertical, Is. per ft. sup. 


SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


von, Is. 113d. per hour. 

‘fixer, 2s. 01d. per hour. 
ourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
Tolder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


sland stone: 
hithed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. a 


asehed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
: a 

4 stone, 8s. 1d. per ft. 
me, 7s. 7d. per ft. 
ae ees 
‘paving, av.2 in., 7s. 10d. 


wT yd. sup. . 
Sfield red, 6s. 4d. 


c 
Do. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 33d. per ft. cube. 
Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 
Laat face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

0. 
: Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 
Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 
Do. 
Do. do. 


circular, 3s. per ff. sup. 


sunk, 2s. ver ft. sun. 
circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 


Cireular-cirenlar work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 
Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 71d. per 


ft. run. 


Do. cirenlar. 103d. per ft. run. 
Half sawing. 9d. per ft. sup. 
Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 per 


ent. 
Mansfield, 123 per cent. 


guide only. The 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 
(Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 


Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site‘of 
These lists are strictly copyright. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


for Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent. 


‘Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 


Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in.,/Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 


2s, 2d. per ft. sup. 


tubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 


Cement and sand, see “ Ex-, 


” 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 104d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.— Tiling is 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Niails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 8d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 126s. per 
M 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 
194s. per ton. 


often 


Slating, 24-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 74s., Countess 83s., Duchess 90s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 142s, per 
Square, 

Delabole do. 85s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 7 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d, per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 82s. 6d. per square. - 

Do, machine-made do. 75s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, © 1s. 
hour. ; 
Joiner, 1s. 113d, per hour. 
Labourer, is. 8d. per hour. 


lisd. per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
1st £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £47 10s. per 
std., equals. 
Ist 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft, 


cube. 
Boards, Ist £53 10s., 2nd 
£51. 3rd and U//S. 


£48 10s. per std. 


Do. F.E., 3rd and U/S. 
£43, 
Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£38 


Yellow: 1st £62, 2nd £51, 
8rd and U/S. £47 10s. 
per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std., equals 47s. per 
sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 42s. 6d. 

- per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 48s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot; oak, 3s. per ft. 

sup, of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 3s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Teak. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of 

af anse. 


PLUMBER. 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 
per hour. 


8d. 


Lead, milled sheet, 49s. 9d. 
per ewt. 

Do. drawn pipes, 50s. 3d, 
per cwt. 

Do. soil pipe, 54s. 9d. per 
owt. 


Fir, fixed, in wall 
per-ft, cube. 
Do. framed in. floors, roofs, etc., lls. 6d. per - ft. 

cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, 
lls. 10d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per. 
ft. cube. 

Sarking felt laid, 1s. 6d. per yd, 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing 
striking, 70s. per ‘sq. 

Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. _ 

1-in, deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 

13-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. per ft. sup. EC 

2-in. do. do. 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased. frames, oak sills, 2-in. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4span. sq. b.s., 2-in. 3s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do, 13-in., 2s. 6d, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded “b.s., 2-in. 3s. 9d. per ft, sup. 

Do.. do. do. 1}-in., 3s. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

It in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 8s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 1j-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup.. average, 

Staircase work, deal: 
lin. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft. sup. 
2-in, deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 11s. 


ete., including. ironwork, 


and 


D.H. sashes, 


ims 
1-in. 


Milled lead and lasour in gutters, flashings, etc... 
65s. per. owt. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, }-in., 1s. 9d. per ft. - 


Do. 3-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 2s. 7d. per ft. 
Do. 14-in:, 3s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 
8s. ner ft. 

Do. 3-in., 8s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 12s. 6d. per ft. ; 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 

red lead, 24-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 


Do. scrap, 23s. per ewt. 

Spd sheet, 2s. 8d. per 
Ib. 

Solder. plumbers, 1s. 5d. 
per lb. 


Do. fine, 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


hi og and white lead, 7d. per 


Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 


L.C.c. soil, 2-in.  5s., 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
mer yd. 

RiuwW.. Zins . 4s, _ 8-in: 


5s. 3d., 44in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. HiR. 3s. 2¢., 
4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Do. 4-in,, 2s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in.. 1s. 10d. per ft. 

Do.. O.G., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe. fixed with caulked joints and alt 
ears, etc,. 4-in., 5s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in.. 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: , 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 
water waste nreventers, 43s. 6d. each. 

Raths onlv, with all joints, 34s. 6d. each, 

Lavatory. basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
26s. 6d, each. 


clips, etce., 
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‘LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


‘GLAZIER. 
‘Glazier, no fixed rate. 
»Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 98d., 26 oz. 
103d., 32 oz. 1s. O}d. per 
ft 


Cathedral, ordinary, 93d. 
per ft. 

er double, 1s. 03d. per 
ft. 

Rough plate, + 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 

‘owt, ° 

,PLASTERER. 

‘Plasterer, 16s. 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


in, 53d.; 
in. 64. 


liid. per 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 33s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ ete., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

Hair mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl, 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 

Thistle plaster, 64s. 
ton. 

“Lath nails, 5d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 
Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 


per 


TLabourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 


‘Paperhanger, 1s. 10}d. per 
hour, 


‘Genuine white lead, 85s. 
per ¢cwt. 
‘Linseed oil, 
gall. 

Do. 
gall. 
‘Turpentine, 10s. per gall. 


Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 


raw, lls. per 


boiled, lls. 6d. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 44d., 26 oz. Is. 53d., 
32 oz. 1s. 7id, per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. Is. 24d., 26 oz. 1s. 33d., 
32 oz. 1s..43d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, 
2s. 3d. per ft. 


normal span, 2s, to 


hy 

Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. 10}d. per yd. : 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling er wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

tender, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 2s. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on lathing, any of foregoing, 61d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 94d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in piaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 34d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


© 


10d. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 6}d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, lld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 2d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, ls. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 1s. $d, per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


| Do. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
cwt. 


Petrifying liquid, 38s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Double size, 6s, 7d. per 


firkin, 
Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 
Hard stopping, 74d. per Ib. 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Do. Outside do., 
gall. 
Do, Copal, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
Do. Flat, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
French polish, 25s. per gall. 
Turps substitute, 4s. per 
gall. 


19s. per 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete. 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Isrector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £31 per 
ton. 


Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes, 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £38 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £49 per ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £49 per ton. 

Driving screws,  galvd., 
5s, 5d. per grs. 

Wiashers, galvd., 1s. 
per grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


lid. 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £47 per ton. 


Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £35 per 
Do. in compounds, £39 per ton. 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £38 per ton. 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buik 
in, 57s. 6d. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 77s, 6d. per | 

‘Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including was! 
and driving screws, 1s. 3d. per yd. 


NOTE: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research 


The Lord President of the Council has 
approved the appointment of Colonel Sir 
Frederic Nathan, K.B.E., late R.A., to be 
Power Alcohol Investigation Officer, under 
the Fuel Research Board of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
The appointment of the Power Alcohol 
Investigation Officer has been made as a 
result of the consideration given by the 
Committee of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research to the report of 
the Inter-departmental Committee on the 
production and utilisation of alcohol for 
power and traction purposes, which recom- 
mended the establishment of a small per- 
manent organisation under the Depart- 


ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, to continue investigations into 
these problems. The Fuel Research 


Board propose to begin by bringing the 
work already being done both as regards 
production and utilisation of alcohol into 
proper focus. Professor Pierce Purcell, 
who was Secretary of the Irish Peat In- 
quiry Committee, has also been appointed 
to act as Peat Investigation Officer under 
the Fuel Research Board. 

Among the research associations which 
have been approved by the Department as 
complying with the conditions laid down 
in the Government scheme for the cn- 
couragement of industrial research, and 
have received licenses from the Board of 
Trade under Section 20 of the Companies’ 
(Consolidation) Act of 1908, are the fol- 
lowing: British Iron Manufacturers’ Re. 
search Association, Atlantic Chambers, 
Brazenose Street, Manchester, secretary, 
Mr. H. S. Knowles; British Portland 


Cement Research Association, 6, Lloyd’s 


Avenue, London, E.C.3, secretary, Mr. 
>. wiGt oe manisset, 2 A CG ese 
British Scientific Instrument Research 


Association, 26, Russell Square, W.C.1, 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Williamson, B.Sc. 
Schemes for the establishment of research 
associations in the following industries 
have reached an advanced state of 
development: British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association, Scottish Shale Oil 
Research Association, and the British Elec- 
trical and Allied Industries Research Asso- 
ciation. 


Trade Ean Craft 


Diploma of Excellence for Fiberlic. 

Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd., 
of 2, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, 
have been awarded a Diploma of Excel- 
lence for their Fiberlic board exhibited at 
the Housing and Health Exhibition in- 
augurated by the Glasgow Corporation, 


Notice of Removal. 

Owing to the extension of business the 
present accommodation of the Building 
Products Company, Ltd., of Truscon 
House, South Kensington, S.W.7, is in- 


adequate, and they have, therefore, 
moved into new premises at Columbia 
House, 44-46, King’s Road, Sloane 


Square, S.W.3. 
British China Trade Bureau. 

The British China Trade Bureau (Publi- 
city Bureau for South China) has been 
transferred to the Federation of British 
Industries, 39, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
The Bureau has in its possession a mass of 
valuable information relating to market 


conditions throughout the regions in which 
‘it operates. eng 


‘1917, and for October, 1918. 


Our Small Advertisemen 


This week architectural vacancies _ 
announced in the offices of Messrs. Em 
Newton, R.A., and Sons, of Lond&k 
Messrs. Samson and Colthurst, of Bn 
water ; Mr, Gilbert Fraser, F.R.I.B.Ay; 
Liverpool; Messrs. Gelder and Kitch 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Hull; and in the cow 
architect’s offices of the Essex Cou 
Council. Architects’ assistants are also 
quired for London and the South of ] 
land; draughtsmen for London g 
Leeds ; and a foreman and timekeepei 
required in connection with the erection 
cottages near Reading. ‘a | 

Two architects’ assistants, both resid 
in London, desire engagements, and 
youth wishes to be articled to a qualil 
architect. . . 

The R.I.B.A. announce that the afta 
exhibition of designs and drawings, $ 
mitted for the Institute Prizes and a 
shins opened on January 20 in the Ro) 
Institute Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, W 

Architects are invited to submit desi 
for the rebuilding of the Victoria F 
Lecture Room, etc., in Queen. Str 
Exeter. Premiums 100 guineas and 
guineas. Apply Mr. Matthew John Du 
ford, F.S.A.A., Secretary; 15, Beg 
Circus, Exeter. = | 

Tenders are invited for the erection! 
fifty cottages for the Chertsey U.D.C,, @ 
800 houses for the Sedglev U.D.C. 

Two wood-framed. poilite-covered hy 
a 6 b.h.p. Crossley gas engine, and 30, 
green roofing slates are advertised | 
sale. 

Copies are required of the “ Archit) 
tural Review ” for January and Novemt) 


Wednesday, January 28, 1920 | : Volume LI. 
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The Royal University, Genoa: Detail of Ambulatory 


The external loggia offers many possibilities in relation to buildings of an official character, especially for connecting departments 
by means of outside passages. This example combines fine scale with architectural dignity. 


PERE 
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Slandering a Great Industry 


ASTE the Builder is a companion game to Buffet 
the Bear... Like’the bear, the. builder. ‘is 
heartily belaboured beyond his deserts, and 
seldom or never ventures to retaliate. Hitting 

back is not in accordance with the rules of the game. 
There are, however, occasions on which he feels con- 
strained to protest. That happens when the buffeting 
is cruelly unfair. Ordinarily the builder is content to 
accept the convention that he is “fair game”’ for the 
cynical humourist. He recognises that without the 
customary caricature of him the comédie humaine would 
be strangely incomplete. He has grown accustomed to 
the stale old jests about © Uncle Jerry,” whose house 
survived the gale because luckily the walls had been 
papered, and he has laughed at them the more heartily 
for knowing them to be ludicrously untrue. 

But occasionally the attack gets beyond a joke, and 
becomes an outrage. No matter how tolerant he may be 
of comparatively innocuous ridicule, the builder draws 
the line at charges of fraudulent collusion. Of late, 
such charges have been insinuated much too freely to be 
allowed to pass without vehement protest nd 
emphatic rebuttal. Let it be granted, as an argument’- 
tive point, that there may be some few instances in 
which such accusations are justified. Nevertheless, it 
must be remembered that builders are a very numerous 
body. They are engaged in the largest industry in the 
kingdom except agriculture and engineering, and 1 
would be marvellous indeed if among so many men 
there were none of questionable character. But this 
natural and inevitable inference does not justify the 
insinuation that most builders are scamps. No one 
(except the late Justice Grantham) would be so idiotic 
as to make such a transparently false generalisation. 
Since the national housing scheme started, however, a 
few public speakers, and many writers in the news- 
papers, have come perilously near to branding the entire 
industry as profiteers, bent on making money out of the 
nation’s exigencies. To make the charge bluntly would 
be to slander grossly an honourable body of men. 

_ Looking at the matter dispassionately and reflectively, 
it seems quite natural, if not exactly reasonable, that 
these wild charges should have been made. There was 
an inexplicable failure to make headway with the 
national housing scheme. The public will never admit 
that there are cases in which nobody is to be blamed. 
Always it requires a scapegoat. Everybody, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, has been kicked—whether 
rightly. or wrongly the public does not care. It is now 
kicking the builder, and kicking him hard, without 
troubling to inquire whether he is guilty or not guilty of 
the offence for which they would make him suffer. It 
is John Bull’s way. If anything goes wrong, somebody 
has got to be hurt, if not hanged, whether he deserves it 
or not. Housing has gone wrong. Who is to blame? 
Not the Prime Minister, not Lord Downham, not Dr. 
Addison, not the municipalities. It cannot be any of 
these, for they have all disclaimed the responsibility. 
Who, then, shall we kick ? Why, of course, the builder! 


How strange that he should have been the last resort 
instead of the first! If houses are dear, who makes 
them so? Who but the builder? 

But the builder is becoming restive. This campaign 
of insult and slander is getting on his nerves. Hitherto 
he has suffered it in silence; now he is bent on rebutting 
pretty vigorously the odious charges brought against 
him so wantonly and so recklessly. In one word, there 
is not the slightest truth in them. As the result of careful 
inquiries in many directions, we feel fully entitled to 
declare, with the utmost confidence, that there are no 
rings of organised builders. 

Mean-minded persons jump at once to the conclusion 
that if builders were not actually organised for this very 
object of forming rings, they must have been quick to 
see and to seize the opportunities that organisation gave 
them. This misconception of the motives and objects 
of organisation is absolutely fatuous. It ignores the 
vital fact that there is safety in numbers. The reputa- 
tion of the National. Federation of Building Trades 
Employers’ is even more widespread than its name 
implies. The Federation is known and respected at the 
far ends of the earth. Who but a shallow-minded and 
short-sighted fool could for a moment imagine that so 
representative and so honourable a body, comprising the 
élite of the building trade and having behind it so fine a 
record of wisdom and fairness in all its dealings—ay, 
and of honourable service to the community, as well 
as to the great industry of which it is the heart and mind 
—should suddenly with one consent throw reputation to 
the winds? Its numbers and constitution offer the 
strongest possible guarantee against such an outburst of 
criminal folly. In its huge membership there must be— 
as we know well that there are—many men of the highest 
type of character that our race produces. Is it conceiv- 
able that they would consent to the odious malpractices 
with which the entire trade has been so recklessly 
charged? Such a supposition would be idiotic beyond 
words. It does not rise to the dignity of a hbel. Itisa 
silly slander, which no member of the Federation would 
have thought it worth while to refute were it not that 
members of the Government were giving it currency. 
That was the laststraw. Organised builders then felt them- 
selves bound to take notice of it, and to give emphatic 
and categorical denial to the lie. If, in their just indigna- 
tion they go further than mere repudiation and denial, 
their action will not be surprising ; for they have deserved 
better at the hands of a public which they have just 
rescued from a very awkward situation in the matter of 
national housing. Moreover, it is they who, by means 
of their humanely conceived and sagaciously adminis- 
tered system of Conciliation Boards have shown the way 
to industrial peace. To traduce them is rank ingratitude 
as well as gross injustice. The National Federation is 
holding its annual general meeting to-day, and the report 
of its proceedings will probably show what steps are 
being taken to expose the meanness and falsity of the 
“ring ‘‘ allegation. (See also article on page 115: “‘Is 
there a Building Ring? ’’) 
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Notes and Comments 


Housing the New Poor 


OW are the New Poor to be housed? Much 
less expensively than the new rich. That 1s 
the only certain factor in a problem of which 
no very satisfactory means of solution is as yet 

in sight. By the New Poor 1s meant those whose 
incomes are relatively or even absolutely less than they 
were, and who therefore find it necessary to adopt a 
reduced scale of living. In particular, they cannot afford 
to inhabit and maintain the ‘‘commodious residence ”’ to 
which they had been accustomed when their pound 
sterling had more than twice its present purchasing 
power. Such houses are being converted into flats to 
the grave discontent of their former tenants, who now 
have the prospect of paying more rent for the half than 
they formerly paid for the whole. If, preferring to live 
in a villa, they seek one in the remote suburbs, they will 
hardly find it just now; and the threat to double the 
present extortionate railway fares complicates the case 
to exasperation. This is a matter in which the architect 
can render valuable assistance, the problem being 
to devise a superior type of medium-size house 
that shall be within the means of the New Poor, 
whose standard of taste and comfort has _ not 
depreciated commensurately with their incomes. In 
planning for the new social conditions the archi- 
tect will not forget the hard case of the unmarried 
gentleman or gentlewoman who is compelled to live in 
town, cannot afford a flat, and abominates the old type of 
boarding -house. For all but exceptional persons the 
extension of the hostel system seems to present the only 
way out; but developments of central heating and 
co-operative cooking schemes may soon alter the entire 
aspect of the question, while the zone of “satellite cities” 
that is soon to encompass the metropolis may solve the 
problem on entirely different lines. 


Mr. H. A. Bartlett 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. 
Hardington Arthur Bartlett, who was the eldest surviving 
son of Sir Herbert H. Bartlett, Bart. Mr. Hardington 
Bartlett was fatally injured in a mail-boat accident off 
Ostend on January 11. He will be sadly missed. His 
singular charm of manner endeared him to all, and his 
special capacity, sedulously cultivated, for business 
affairs, was of great value to Messrs. Perry and Co., 
Ltd., the eminent firm of contractors, in which he was 
following in the footsteps of his father, to whom the 
building industry, no less than London University, 1s 
indebted for munificent endowments in the architectural 
department. Sir Herbert Bartlett, it will be remembered, 
is a past-president of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. The son who now becomes heir to the 
baronetcy is but fourteen years old. 


Town Development Round London 


All round London the borough councils are busy with 
housing and town development schemes. They are in 
the right frame of mind for spending large sums of money 
on them; how the wind sets being naively indicated by a 
mayor of a south-eastern borough. “ Houses have got 
to be provided,” he said in effect, “ and through Imperial 
taxation we have got to pay for them when they are built 
in other parts of the country. Why should we not have 
some built here, and thus get our share of the State 
subsidy ?”” That clinched the argument, and it was 
decided to adopt a development scheme. It is sordid 
reasoning, but it is effectual: all round London the 
borough councils are about to build, and it is feared that 
they will not always do it quite discreetly, upon a central 
plan. They should be solemnly warned against the 


dangers of independent, unrelated action, and also 
against the ruthless obliteration of park-like lands, and 
the unnecessary destruction of any of the many fine 
mansions that exist on the outskirts of the metropolis. 
In most cases these could be preserved as civic centres, 
and thus made to enter on a new career of usefulness, as 
well as being left to stand as monuments of the period to 
which they belong. 


Architects and Sanitary Engineers 


Is it a portent? Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.1.BAg 
was no doubt correct in assuming that he 1s the first 
architect to be elected president of the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, and, like Bunyan with his dream, we 
‘“ wonder whereto this thing may grow.’”’ Mr. Monson, 
though the first of his illustrious line, must not be the last. 
A special reason for rejoicing when an architect became 
President of the Royal Academy was the assurance it 
conveyed that the Academy was not a close preserve for 
painters, that the claims of the Mistress Art were no 
longer ignored, and that an important step towards unity 
and co-operation had been secured. In relative degree 
the case of the Sanitary Engineers is similarly significant. 
Obviously it makes for unity and co-operation. Hitherto 
there has been a most foolishly wasteful separation of the 
various professional organisations into watertight com 
partments, with the consequent exclusion of much 
reciprocal helpfulness and goodwill. Professional 
associations would gain much by greater freedom of 
exchange. [hey have much to learn from each other, 
and therefore their members should mingle more freely. 
The Building Trades Exhibition, of which the revival 
this spring 1s extremely welcome, will give a valuable 
opportunity for casual commingling of professional men 
of various vocations; but it might well be made the 
occasion for some sort of pan-professional federation, of 
permanent constitution, for the interchange of courtesies 
and ideas, for the prevention of the many misunderstand- 
ings that arise from ignorance of the minds and motives 
of “the other fellows.” But, reverting for a moment to 
Mr. 140nson (to whom our congratulations), we venture 
to draw his attention to ‘‘ A Hint to Sanitary Engineers,” 
published on page 73 of last week’s issue. This was 
written in oblivion of his election as president, and may 
therefore be taken as spontaneous opinion that good 
should come from. the co-operation of the architect and 
the sanitary engineer. 


The Breaking-up of Great Estates 


Those who are anxious for the preservation of monu- 
mental buildings should now be alert and busy. They 
should have the eyes of Argus and the hands of Briareus; 
for in all directions great estates are being sold, and 
in many cases broken up, the transaction always carrying 
with it the dire possibility that the historic mansion that 
graced the domain will be abused if not demolished, if it 
does not happen to be scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act. True, this Act was 
devised—much too late, and only after much irreparable 
mischief had been done—to prevent the alienation or 
destruction of objects of historical importance; but its 
administration becomes a matter of extreme difficulty at 
a moment when great landowners begin with one consent 
to shed their responsibilities. Many of the (compara- 
tively) small holders who succeed them may not be aware 
of their obligations under the law, and should promptly 
be apprised of them officially. It would seem, however. 
that in the present rush of work, the administrators of the’ 
Act will be in need’ of skilled advice and assistance, 
which, we suggest, could be best secured through the 
various architectural organisations. All the architectural 
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monuments worth preserving are well known to the memm- 
bers of the various local associations, some of which call 
themselves “architectural and archeological.” To these 
associations we look confidently for the vigilance that 
shall preserve many a noble fabric from ill-usage. 

. 


) Great War Memorials 


The Duke of Connaught, Grand Master of English 
Freemasons, has signed an appeal to members of the 
craft to subscribe a million pounds sterling towards a 
“sreat central home” for Freemasons, to be erected in 
“the metropolis of the Empire” in memory of the many 
brethren who fell during the war. There is no doubt that 
the masons will “‘ design in beauty and build in truth.” 
Apparently Labour also is going to do itself justice in the 
matter of a war memorial. Subscriptions are coming in 
so satisfactorily as to justity the ambitious scheme of 
spending a million and a half sterling on the erection of 
a congress hall, for which, it is said, a site at Blooms- 
bury has been offered. The buildings will include, be- 
sides the hall, a large hotel, and it will be interesting to 
see in what respects, if at all, this will differ from 
hotels of the conventional type, which rather tend to 
pomposity in the design and gorgeousness in the equip- 
ment. Labour should resist these vices and go in for 
substantial merit. ‘he architect who secures the work 
will have an enviable opportunity of expressing 
Labour’s new aspirations and ideals. The Jewish com- 
munity are also raising a million pounds for a war 
memorial. 


Communal Skyscrapers 


_ It is painful to see a man of Sir Martin Conway’s 
eminence and influence advocating so foolish a notion 
as that of setting up skyscrapers in London. They are 
hideous, they are domineering, nerve-wracking, and 
disease-promoting, and Londoners have no use for them. 
Sir Martin thinks that buildings thirty or forty stories 
high would be a boon to workers, and solve the housing 
problem ; for it is as communal dwellings that he would 
have these monstrosities erected. Mr. William Wood- 


} 


ward has thought it worth while to answer him seriously 


and at considerable length ; but the idea is too preposter- 
dus to merit much attention. Unlike New York, London 
has an ample capacity for lateral expansion, and—again 
unlike the American capital—has too lively an experience 
of air raids to increase the risk in the reckless manner 
suggested by Sir Martin, who must surely be trying the 
offect of an essay in leg-pulling. 


End of thé Moulders’ Strike 


Of the folly and wastefulness of labour disputes, the 
tonmoulders’ strike, which came to an end last Thurs- 
day, is a flagrant example. It lasted seventeen weeks, 
ind deprived the men of about three million and a half 
n wages. What is worse is the hardship it inflicted on 
other industries—those dependent on castings—several 
»f which were brought to a standstill, thereby losing 
some seven millions of money. Nor does the mischief 
end at that. There are consequent losses that cannot be 
asily expressed in figures. Many of our industries— 
neluding certain sections of the building trade—have 
2€en seriously becalmed at a time when to go full steam 
thead is urgently necessary for the avoidance of ship- 
wreck. The strike has caused builders more anxiety 
han actual loss; and its absolute futility should serve 
‘Sa warning to the workers in other trades, whom it 
should convince that there are economic limits which it is 
langerous to surpass. 


Devonshire House Rumours and Denials 


The rumour that Devonshire House had been sold to 
in American syndicate has been contradicted in’ the 
agony column of “The Times,” where .it ‘is stated 
m behalf of the owners “ that certain negotiations have 
een In progress, but there is no final contract.’ From 
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the owners a boon should be craved—that they make it 
binding on the purchasers to obtain the approval of 
the R.LB.A. for the designs of any building proposed 
as a substitute for Devonshire House. Some such pre- 
caution is certainly necessary to prevent any possibility 
of killing the district by the erection of some flaunting 
monstrosity conceived upon a jazz impulse. So mag- 
nificent a site should not be at the mercy of speculative 
syndicates. Though conventionally it belongs to 
private owners, the public have really more interest in 
it than they, and should have a voice in deciding what 
is to be done with it. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw on Building 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw seems to have let himself 
loose on architecture. What he said about it has escaped 
us, but the gist of his deliverance may be inferred from 
the comments of “an eminent architect” who was inter- 
viewed on the subject by a newspaper writer. From 
these it would seem that Mr. Shaw thinks that the monu- 
ments of antiquity are, like the works of Shakespeare, 
greatly overrated, and that he would have no hesitation 
in demolishing the lot to make way for better. Would 
that we had Mr. Shaw’s firm confidence in the architec- 
tural genius to to-day! We trust that it is not misplaced, 
however immodest the assumption that we could, if we 
had the chance, surpass the Taj Mahal, Santa Sophia, 
and the Parthenon, to say nothing of the Palace of The 
Hague—of which, indeed, it were better to say nothing. 
Mr. Shaw’s perversity being chronic and incurable, it was 
wasting the time of the “eminent architect” to extract 
from him the remonstrance that in detracting the monu- 
ments of antiquity Mr. Shaw showed his lack of historic 
sense. Mr. Shaw often resorts to extravagant detraction 
as a corrective to extravagant adulation. 


Wanted, a National Research Laboratory 


What is known about. the nature and qualities of 
building materials? Very little. Physical properties— 
weight, strength, density, and the like—have been 
fairly well ascertained, especially with respect to cement 
and steel; but the more delicate operations of the 
laboratory have not been employed to any great extent 
in testing other materials. Research work in this field 
has been pursued with vigour. and success in some of 
the American universities, where important conclusions 
have been reached regarding many points on which the 
architect and the builder were greatly in need of more 
precise information, but in our own country compara- 
tively little has been done. We should build more 
economically as well as more safely if we had more exact 
knowledge of the strength or weakness, fitness or unsuit- 
ability of the materials we use, and doubtless of some 
that as yet, through ignorance of their properties, we do 
not use. In any reasonable system of national 
reorganisation a research laboratory for the building 
industry should be regarded as indispensable. 


Building by Direct Labour 


At Walsall, the master-builders have entered a 
vigorous protest against direct-labour building by the 
corporation. Unfortunately their objection was not 
upheld. There was, however, a lively debate on it by 
the Town Council, in course of which a few hoary 
fallacies were exposed. For instance, the alderman who 
said “the only reason he could think of for the builders 
not wanting houses built by direct labour was that the 
Council would by that method ascertain what the actual 
cost was, and what the profit amounted to” was promptly 
called upon to withdraw the insinuation. He did so; but 
he should really try to ‘‘think of” some more reasons 
why master-builders object to being deprived of their - 
livelihood. Besides, the master-builders can justly plead 
the public interest ; for, as Mr. Davidson, of Leeds, has 
proved up to the hilt, the direct-labour system nearly 
always results in a loss. 
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Architectural 


HE twenty-four-hour clock will soon be seen more 
commonly in the streets of London; but the 
experiment may share the fate of its pre- 
decessor of twenty-four years ago, when a 

movement in favour of Continental time caused tremulous 
vibrations in Clerkenwell. But the times have changed, 
and we with them, and it may be that the twenty-four- 
hour clock-face is to become familiar in other places 
besides Greenwich Observatory. Those of us, however, 
who are old enough to recall the former proposal shudder 
at its threatened repetition; for it is with clocks as with 
persons, first impressions are lasting. We take. instinc- 
tively to a face of character, even if it be but a clock-face ; 
and, of course, the converse is equally true. 


Nobody will have the hardihood to deny the architec- 
tural interest of clocks. Are they not indispensable to 
public buildings? And they have an entity entirely 
their own, especially our friends the clocks of London 
Town. It is, indeed, curious that interest in the genius 
of the horologist lies more in the past than in the present, 
and this in spite of wrought-iron curiously shaped and 
gilded, of faces that advertise all sorts of wares and light 
up in anticipation of friendly recognition when the 
twilight heralds the homeward rush. 


ALS Bo ak es 


Clocks there be that possess an interest that is 
intensely human. These are not, let it be understood, 
the time-pieces clad in motley that stare with inanity, if 
not with mockery, on the unfortunate traveller hastening 
to catch a train and that, suddenly yielding to an 
electric spasm, treacherously 
forward half a minute, thereby losing the man his train 
by filling him with despair of the achievement. Such 
inventions may be useful from the need of time stan- 


dardisation, but they are seldom beautiful, and it is for. 


this reason we prefer our old-fashioned friends. 
Pa * * 


For old acquaintance sake we forgive our familiar 
friends the ancient clocks all their little failings, their 
fibs, procrastinations, or their slight tendency to a fast 
life. Besides, they constrain us to condone their faults in 
consideration of their hereditary good breeding. They 
beguile us into accepting their decisions as part of the 
feudal system. On the other hand, we can hardly expect 
to entertain any respect for a clock the minute hand of 
which, after remaining motionless for a seemingly 
indefinite period, suddenly jumps forward three points, 
and stands stock still again. So capricious an upstart 
shall not lightly win our confidence. When we architects 
walk the narrow ways of the City of London it is com- 
forting to observe the clocks of the churches projecting 
from the sides of the tall towers. Perhaps good Sir 
Christopher intended his stone giants to warn posterity 
of the dangers of delay in matters both mundane and 
spiritual. Is there anything in the City more familiar to 
Londoners than the friendly clock of Bow Church, peep- 


ing up and down Cheapside as though amazed at the. 


changes that time has wrought there? It is the doyen 
of the City clocks—that is to say of all the tribe under 
the domination of “ Paule’s.” This clock of Bow Church 
has a wise and solemn look. If it cared to speak— 
perhaps it does when the streets are silent—it could tell 
tales of Solar Time, of the Cycle of the Sun, of Sidereal 
Time, the meaning of the Golden Number of Meton, the 
Epact. the Number of Direction (a back number like the 
rest). and the mystery of the Julian Period. Thomas 
Tomkins, of Northill, in Bedfordshire, had long 
established his fame as a clockmaker when Sr 


jerk the minute-hand | 
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Causerie 


Christopher passed the account for the timepiece to B 

Church, and complimented the carvers on their skill 

devising the case. 
* ae Co * 

Nor must we forget the love our forbears showed 
clocks made curious with automata. ‘How delightfu 
would be to stand in front of old St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Fleet Street, to catch a glimpse of the masterpiece mz 
by Thomas Harrys, who surprised the citizens of | 
year 1071 by devising a clock-case with two dials, a 
Father Time standing on the extremity of the brack 
In a sort of architectural temple, forming the backgrou 
of the scene, were the gaudy figures of Gog and Mag 
ready to bring their clubs into play and “ ting-tang’”4 
quarters. No wonder Londoners of 1830 protested wh 
the whole contraption was removed to Regent’s Pa 
thanks to the Marquis of Hertford, who preserved t 
unique design in the gardens of his suburban villa. 
Cheapside Bennett’s, the clockmakers, have attempte 
replica of this idea for the amusement of our coun 
cousins, and there are few of us who do not pause to: 
how the thing works. 

* * * * 


In the realm of London clocks the great clock of 
Paul’s lords it over the underlings. He is enthroned 
one of the eyes of the campanili of the met 
politan cathedral, and quizzes the doings of Ludgate I 
and Fleet Street like an old-world beau. Perhaps 


Christopher intended a queen-consort for the other spa 


and was only prevented from incurring the expense 
the machinations of Colin Campbell. This mighty ho 
bell is not Paul the First, but is a good monarch, | 
booms his commands by day and night to all his co 
The clocks of London have the happy knack of fitt 
their situations. We respect the gilded face of the ck 
to St. Mary Woolnooth, which governs the wealth 
Lombard Street with a look of prosperity and pert 
nency. It is possible that this clock commiserates ¥ 
the lesser clocks safely ensconced behind the dark Wi 
of the Bank of England, from the chaste and dignil 
regulator in the public corridor to the Sheraton bab 
clock in the Governor’s Parlour. And so we traverse 
byways of the City, nodding to friendly faces and coy 
ing the design of costly cases, whose number is legion. 


* * * ea i 


And so to the City of Westminster, which has a lar 
clock than London proper. Looming far above 
petty clock of the Horse Guards, and ignoring the ent 
length of Victoria Street, Big Ben, the largest ‘‘gra: 
father” in existence, challenges not only the distant K 
Paul, but the tidal regularity of old Father Thames; 
fact, folks declare that on nights that are starlit and st 
his guttural note reaches the northern heights. Does 
endeavour to send a message to the cottage long-c 
clock at the corner of St. Pancras Station, and attemp' 
disturb the latter’s conversation with the Scotch cron} 
a Tam-o’-Shanter at King’s Cross? Who knows? _ 


Me 4 
* 3 


ae a 


Piccadilly enjoys the musical quarters of the clock 
St. James’s Church, the works of which lie snug in 
body of the turret. There is the beer-barrel clock-c 
crowning the steeple of St. Anne’s, Soho, put up 
Professor Cockerell’s father to. let people know of 
existence of a Brewery east of Swallow Street. / 
there are numerous other examples of the art and craf 
norology to give piquancy to otherwise dull distri 
London is rich in collection of fanciful and historic cloc 
Nearly every church possesses one, nearly all the pul 
buildings are enriched by a large clock either inside 
outside, and in every instance the feature is interest 
and useful if not beautiful. AERC 


q 
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Drawings for R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 


LTHOUGH the entry for the larger prizes 
has been small, there are many good draw- 
ings in the exhibition at the Institute this year. 
No one will disagree with the way in which 

he prizes have been awarded; but a certain amount of 
riticism might justly be levelled at the conditions govern- 
ng some of the competitions, notably that for the Soane 
Medallion. For this the subject was a “ Design for a 
Bridge over a River, with Covered Footways,” with “a 
yuilding which closes the vista on the north side at a 
jistance of 1,000 feet from the centre of the bridge.’’ 
One wonders why a covered footway was specified. 
Jnless the whole town were colonnaded there seems no 
eason for this arrangement; a covered footway on the 
ridge alone would be an invitation to loiter there. 
[raffic would be obstructed, and congestion where it is 
east desirable would be the result. 

The winner of the Soane Medallion is Mr. A. G. 
shoosmith, whose design, under the motto of ‘‘ Victoria 
Jedificatrix,’’ maintains the best traditions of the com- 
yetition. His solution to the problem, no éasy one, is 
imple and monumental. Pylons mark the entrance to 
he bridge on the south ‘bank ; the covered footways run 
ong either side to a great arch. which ends the bridge 
nthe north. A great space is left in front of the central 
yuilding, from which roads branch on either side. The 
lrawings are well worth study. There is no striving after 
ffects in draughtsmanship here ; one feels the subject has 
een approached in a thoroughly architectural manner. 

A certificate of honourable mention has been awarded 
o Mr. G. A. Rose (“City Centre”), the only other com- 
yetitor. There are eight strainers of Mr. Rose’s work. 
Vhile the whole design has been carefully considered, 
ar more attention has been given to the lay-out of the 
own on the north bank than to the bridge itself. The 
nost obvious criticism of the whole scheme would be that 
he central building with its fountains in front would be 
n obstacle to the main communication. 
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Lilie PRIZE DETAIL: OF FAQADE OF WINNING DESIGN. 


The subject of the Tite prize, ‘‘ An Open Loggia with 
Library Over,” has tempted many more students than 
any of the other prizes. Mr. P. H. Meldrum (“ Stucco.”’) 


THE TITE PRIZE: PLANS OF WINNING DESIGN. BY P. H. MELDRUM. 
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is placed first, with a good plan and a simple and pleas- 
ingly proportioned elevation. The chief defects of his 
design are, perhaps, the lack of a cornice or substantial 
fascia to crown the building, and the use of columns 
instead of ante at each end of the arcade. 

‘“Exul,” Mr. V. O. Rees, has gained an_honourable 
mention. His drawings areinmonotone. The plan and 
composition are good, but the design is marred by the 
details and by the manner in which it 1s presented. 

A uniform and attractive set in warm colours 1s sub- 
mitted by ‘“‘Mask.” The draughtsmanship 1s clever and 
decided. His solution is good and the lay-out simple, 
but the wall painting and general detail is rather in the 
modern Italian style than according to the methods ot 
Palladio and Vignola. The design presented in a delicate 
set of drawings under the device of a spade on a red 
triangle hardly provides an open loggia, and the main 
piers of the facade are broken into by small windows, 
which are made necessary by the arrangement of the 
bookshelves in the library. 

“Eureka” has taken Sanmichele and Sansovino as his 
masters, and has produced a satisfactory design. In the 
perspective, however, the building is treated too much as 
a mere incident in a landscape. 

“Lorenzo de Medici”’ has rather a larger building than 
is meant by the conditions. There is also a marked 
inconsistency in the medium employed and in the choice 
of colours. 

The framing of perspectives or elevations with over- 
hanging trees does not necessarily conduce to the effec- 
tive illustration of a design. Apart from “ Ubique’s”’ 
terrifying colours, his scheme has some good features. 
‘“Venus” by his treatment has succeeded in confusing 
the whole purport of his design. “Liber” has a 
mediocre design—faintly drawn. “ Job Conway” would 
have been well advised to stick to monotone. His design 
has many faults, and he has used motifs without under- 
standing their significance. 

In the competition for the measured drawings medal 
Mr. A. F. E. Poley (Iris) has chosen the finest subject, 
and is placed first with a neat and careful set of drawings 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.. His work is a testimony of 
careful study. In the casting of shadows, and in the 
rendering, Mr. Poley shows some timidity, and his 
drawing of the main facade suffers by the accentuation 
of wrong details; for example, the clock is the darkest 
part of the whole drawing, while the shadow under the 
portico is in comparison barely indicated. 

“Sapper” has a p'easant study of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. It would be well worth while completing this 
set of drawings. “‘ Rex,’’ who takes the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, has quite unnecessarily, sprayed all the 


THE SOANE MEDALLION : 


PERSPECTIVE OF WINNING DESIGN. 
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SOANE MEDALLION: BRIDGE PLAN AND APPROACHES. 


white of his paper practically black. The result is some- 
what depressing, particularly in the case of the full-size 
details, which are done on tracing paper. “Eve” has 
devoted his studies to Hopetown House. Three of his 
four drawings show the plan, which is not a particularly 
good example of English Renaissance planning. He has 
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BY A. G. SHOOSMITH. 
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The Soane Niedulion: Detail of Winning Design 


: By A. G. Shoosmith. 
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The subject for this year’s Soane Medallion was‘ Design for a Bridge over a River, with Covered Footways.”’ 
the winner, maintains the best traditions of the competition, his solution being simple and monumental. 
bridge’s abutments and its covered footway is particularly interesting. 


Mr. A. G, Shoosmith, 
The treatment of the 
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details or section, and the drawing of the elevation is 
her scamped. “Mesnil’’ has applied himself con- 
sntiously to Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital, Guildford. 
t seems a pity that the profound knowledge of con- 
uction manifested in the competition for the Grissell 
ze never seems to be able to produce anything of reai 
hitectural beauty. “‘ Trard” is the only one who has 
empted to produce anything more than the bones of 
- structure, but his campanile design can hardly be 
led very successful. The award goes to Mr. F. H. 
aven, author of the design submitted under the motto 
oncrete.” 

‘or sheer draughtsmanship the drawings for the Pugin 
identship are probably the best in the whole exhibition, 
jough there seems no reason why the study of 
dieval work should call forth a higher standard of 
wing than any other period. The regulation limiting 
-number of strainers to four, combined with the other 


terms of this competition, has the unhappy effect of 
making each strainer look like a patchwork quilt. Draw- 
ings of all sizes, in ink line, in pencil and in colour on 
different papers, are dove-tailed together on a singie 
sheet. This practice is specially to be deplored when the 
individual sketches are so good. Many of them deserve 
mounts to themselves. Mr. H. St. J. Harrison has been 
awarded the Studentship, and a Medal of Merit has been 
given to Mr. G. Holt. The third competitor was Mr. 
Edwin H. H. Williams. The Owen Jones Studentship 
has been awarded to the only competitor, Mr. G. F. 
Quarmby. It is difficult to see how some of his studies 
can have any direct bearing on architecture. In_ his 
original design for a “ Council Chamber ” the plan is not 
very satisfactory, and his treatment of the interior inclines 
to over decoration. The colour scheme also is not 
entirely convincing. 
H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. 


Is there a Building Ring? 


EITERATED allegations of the existence of a 
colossal building ring, formed to force up 
prices, have led us to make inquiries among 
those in a position to know whether the 

‘usation is true or false. On all hands we are assured, 
1 we are and always have been thoroughly convinced, 
it there is no builders’ ring. One of our advisers—a 
atleman of high standing, who is in a position to know 
ereof he testifies—agrees with all the others in deny- 
most emphatically the existence of any building ring 
the sense imputed by the traducers of the industry. 
5 Statement explains very frankly the present position 
the builders, and is in effect a complete refutation of 
- slanders levelled against them by irresponsible or 
erested persons. 
[ can state emphatically (says our correspondent) 
it, so far as my experience goes, there is no 
ranised ring in the building trade. The abnor- 
conditions, however, are such as may give 
© to a feeling that prices are arranged. First, it may 
pointed out that most firms can readily obtain all the 
tk they require, and that when tendering for a job 
=r which they feel indifferent the natural thing is to 
ote a high price, either with a view of not obtaining 
‘contract or, if secured, then the work at the price will 
_worth while. Assume for a moment that all the 
ilders selected to tender for any particular job feel 
lifferent, in that case the prices may all be high, and 
is give the impression that a ring has been formed. 
Here let me say in passing how the architect’s reputa- 
n influences prices. For some architects the builder 
‘St, in sheer self-defence, quote high ; because they are 
y exacting, unduly expensive in detail, and in other 
ys cause expense to the builder for which the client 
elves no benefit. These architects, you will notice, 
: always having fresh builders to tender for their work, 
i architect of a very different stamp is he who justifies 
: builder’s confidence of fair and honourable dealing. 
the builder shows that his desire is to give a good job 
1 take a broad view, this type of architect is not afraid 
letting him make a fair profit. This is the type of 
hitect to whom the builders willingly quote low prices ; 
I can assure you that in such circumstances the 
"nt Scores every time, getting good service at low 
it. The real issue, in my opinion, is the question of 
‘ng and giving prices. All builders receive more 
itations to tender for work than they wish to quote 
This was so in pre-war days. The reasons are: 


‘T) Every builder of experience meets with certain 


hitects, surveyors, or clients, for whom, for various 
ae he does not wish to work. 


2) The particular job may not appeal to him. 


| 
| 


(3) He may already have enough work in hand for his 
capital or organisation. 

(4) He naturally wishes to save expense in quoting 
for work that is no use to him. (The estimating office is 
the most expensive section of the builder’s office.) 

What are the alternatives in these circumstances ? 
hey are: 

(a) To inform the architect that one is too busy to 
tender. 

(b) To take a price for the work from another firm 
tendering. 

With regard to item (a) there are objections to. this 
course. The architect might take the builder off his list, 
and he would not be asked to quote for another job later 
when he would gladly do so. His refusal may even 
offend architect, surveyor, or client. 

With regard to (b) it has always been rather common 
practice for a builder, when he does not require a job to 
which he has been invited, to ring up a builder who he 
thinks may be tendering, and arrange to take a pric: 
In normal times no one suffers by such practice, as there 
are always enough builders keen on the job. But as 
things are now it might quite well be that several of the 
firms take prices, and others take prices from those who 
themselves have taken prices, and, in the result, only 
two or three are genuine prices. This may be regarded 
as a ring, but it is unarranged, and it is entirely free from 
all taint of collusion. There is no sinister motive in it. 
It is a result of the present conditions, and I believe that 
it very rarely boils down to only one genuine price. 

I am speaking from my knowledge of a common 
practice in which I am personally detached. I do not 
take prices. I either return the bills or protect myself 
by quoting high. My estimators are not allowed to send 
in any price without my approval after careful considera- 
tion of all the circumstances. If, as sometimes happens, 
I see reasons for not wanting the job at any price, I 
naturally quote accordingly. In no circumstances would 
I bea party to any scheme of agreement as to a complete 
list of tenders before the event; and this, I take it, is 
what is meant by those who accuse builders of forming 
rings. 

No; it cannot be truthfully said that there are any 
organised rings. Isolated cases there may be, pos- 
sibly. But these are on the fringe of the trade 
not among those who count. The present facts 
are clear to those who have any foresight, and will soon 
be patent to the short-sighted. There is more work 
on hand and coming forward than can possibly be done 
by the men available, and this in itself wil] tend to keep 
up prices. If chents could only realise the position, they 
would employ reputable firms and agree to pay a fixed 


fee for their services. 
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The Evolution of Road Planning 


By E.R. MATTHEWS, Bisce SAssoc-Mieinst Gen. 


HE passing of the Housing and Town Planning 

Act, 1909, enormously increased the interest 

in town planning, including ancient town plan- 

ning. Previous to the passing of this Act this 
subject was generally neglected, but local authorities 
(under this Act) can develop their towns on systematic 
lines. They can determine the 
width and direction of all new 
streets, as well as the methods of 
constructing them. They can de- ~ 
cide where open spaces shall be left 
in the development of estates. 
They control the number of houses 
that may be erected per acre, 
demand reasonable beauty in the 
design, plan arterial roads con- 
necting not only the commercial 
portions of our cities, but link up 
the heart of the city with the 
swburbs, and in many cases, jointly 
with the ‘County Council and Rural 
District Councils, together with 
other local authorities, they can 
arrange for main arterial roads to 
be constructed between towns and 
cities of importance. Local autho- 
rities, therefore, are naturally 
devoting much attention to town 
planning, and are often wondering 
how the possession of such powers 
will affect their own particular 
town or district. 
_ There is now scarcely a town of 
importance that has not already in 
course of preparation a town-plan- 
ning scheme. In may cases it 
has already received the sanction of 1. ROMAN AND ENGLISH 
the I.G. B. or-of its successor, the ROADS. 
Ministry of Health, as in the case 
of the Birmingham and Edinburgh schemes. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to see such keen interest 
being taken -in ~ the lay-out of ancient towns. 
For the benefit of those who are responsible for 


2. SILCHESTER ROAD PLAN. 


the carrying out of schemes the author has ec 
piled a few notes regarding the ancient planning of roa 
For further information on this interesting subject 
would refer the reader to that delightful book of Mr, 
Haverfield’s, “ Ancient Town Planning” (Oxford U 
versity Press), which contains much useful informat) 
on this branch of the subject. 


Roman Roads Outside of Towns in England. 

The Romans adopted a definite plan in laying out 
road which was to connect, say, two towns; it had f 
curves init, but ran direct; and even where a curve 
exist it represented merely a number of straight ir 
joined together. The British road was altogett 
cifferent. It curled in all directions, proceeding arou 
a hill, or winding over the downs, or following the line 
a river or stream. There was, in fact, little plan in: 
and if any portion of it was straight it was so by accide 

There is much to be said in favour of both methoc 
but the main argument is that a “straight” ro; 
between two towns is to be recommended in virtue of - 
being the shortest distance, and therefore the quicke 
route ; also, it is usually the least expensive to make. | 
“curved” road is usually more costly, but it breaks tl 
monotony in travelling over it, and is a more pleasii 
feature of the countryside. Fig. 1 represents in dott 
lines a Roman road between two towns, a Briti: 
curved road being indicated by a firm heavy black line 


Road Planning in Ancient Towns. 

Thg earliest road-makers were probably: the Ca 
thaginians, who constructed and maintained a gener 
system of roads. In the towns these were planned ¢ 
the rectangular-block system. This is well illustrate 
in Fig. 3, which represents a road-plan of a portion < 
the town of Carthage. The history of this ancient tow 
of Nor h Africa, which was a rival of the Roman Empin 
fal’s into three periods—the first from 880 B.C. for 3 
400 years. During this period Carthaginia consolidate 
ther African empire; the second from 480 to 264 B.C 
the third period from 264 B.C. to 146 B.C. During th 
last period she waged her life-and-death struggle wit 
Rome for the domination of the seas, and so of the worl 
Her power was destroyed by Scipio in 146 B.C., and sh 
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4, ROMAN SEWER, LINCOLN. 


ras reduced to a province of the Roman Empire. 
‘the French archeologists, who have for years been 
orking in this city, have suggested that it had about 
orty streets, the town having a frontage to the sea of 
oout two miles and a depth of about a mile. 

The Romans realised the advantage from a military 
oint of view of having well-planned and well-con- 
ructed roads, and so we find them copying the methods 
> the Carthaginians, and road construction was taken 
sriously in hand by them. It is said that they con- 
ructed in Great Britain 2,500 miles of roads. 


Roman Roads in England. 

Generally speaking, the Roman towns were laid out 
a the rectangular or modified chess-board pattern. 
ilchester is a good example of this, the sketch-plan 
‘ig. 2) illustrating the lay-out of the roads in this town. 
he city of Lincoln (the Roman Lindum) is similar in 
tat it has a gate on the east, the west, the north, and the 
uth sides of the city, and straight main roads ran 
irough the city to and from these. This town was 
tablished as a “Roman colonia” about A.D. 75. The 
<cavations carried out in 1890-1909 were very valuable, 
x they enable us to know more of this town than of any 
her Roman site in the western provinces. For accounts 
' the Silchester excavations see “ Archeologia,”’ vols. 
.-Ixu., and “Victoria History of Hampshire,” i., 271, 
}0; large scale plan by W. H. St. John Hope in 
Archeologia,’’ 1xi. 

Fig. 4 is a sketch of a Roman sewer which runs under 
e Bailgate at Lincoln. The site of the original city 
as nearly square, and included within its walls the 
astle and Cathedral. Silchester was a Roman-British 
uuntry town, and before the Romans arrived in this 
uuntry it was probably a tribal centre. Its area was 
»out 100 acres, and a heavy wall surrounded the city. 
ost of the streets ran at right angles to one another, 
id its buildings included the Amphitheatre, a forum, 
id basilica, public baths, four small temples, a Christian 
iurch, an hotel, and a large number of private houses. 


) ; Miscellaneous Memoranda. 

The city of Memphis is supposed to have had a broad 
ved roadway leading from it to the pyramids two 
agues long, lined on both sides with temples, monu- 


ments, statues, etc. It is said that a thousand years 
before Columbus discovered the New World the City of 
Genoa boasted of fine roads and streets. 

About 1556 a stone-paved road was constructed from 
Paris to Orleans. The full width of the road was 54 ft., 
but the paved portion 15 ft. only. 

The first Highway Act for the improvement of roads 
in England was passed in 1555. 

The streets of Rome were paved in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after the founding of the city. 

The Strand, London, was ordered by Parliament to 
be paved in the fourteenth century. Holborn had some 
pavements in 1417. Granite blocks were introduced by 
Parliament for Westminster in 1761. Concrete appears 
te have first been used in London as a foundation for 
paved roads in 1872. 

Granite blocks were first laid in Liverpool in 1871, and 
wood paving in 1873. In Glasgow granite blocks and 
wood block paving were used in 1841. 

In the planning of Edinburgh, Craig in 1767 (“Early 
Examples of Town Planning in the City of Edinburgh,” 
by A. H. Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer. 
Paper read before Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, 1913), Craig, Reid, and Sibbald in 
1806; and in 1819 Playfair, Crichton, Milne and 
Bell, Nasmyth, and Reid, all illustrate possible road- 
planning schemes, some of which are excellent. 


‘* INDUSTRY.” 


eee ROSY Nawab. or OGULE LOR: 

The above figure is one of four decorating the facade of Victory 

House, Cockspur Street, recently completed from the designs of 
Messrs. Metcalf and Greig, Architects. 
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The Citizen and the City 


HAS YER CACRal) ) oes 


By 


ce ITIZENSHIP”’ was the subject of 
( the paper read by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., at the last 
gentral meeting of the R.I.B.A. To read 
a paper on the duties and responsibilities 
of citizens to a body like the Institute 
was attempting to preach to the 
converted, said Mr. Ricardo. Architects 
were pre-eminently civic missionaries, 
and it was well occasionally to take 
stock of propaganda work and consider 
how far fresh effort was requisite, 
and in what direction. So many theories, 
formule, and principles were being tested 
from fresh angles of vision and from new 
criterla as to their tendency. One 
supremely pregnant point of view was the 
constitution of the State and the position 
of the individual in regard to it. We had 
come to think much more of collective 
duties: to feel that each individual was 
no more, and no less, a contributory cell 
in the structure of the commonwealth. At 
this moment, however. there was an ideal 
—almost world-wide—which all the nations 
were girding themselves towards, an ideal 
which involved the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of every individual to do his utmost 
for the general welfare. The first thing to 
do was to teach youth how much there was 
for him to be proud of, and to do this effec- 
tively they must themselves realise the 
Value of the possessions inherited. As far 
as poetry, literature, and science were con- 
cerned, architects could co-operate accord- 
ing to ability, but in the matter of the 
arts and handicrafts it was incumbent 
urgently to see that the education given 
was well directed, and to secure a general 
concensus as to this direction. If the 
citizen was to be proud of his city he must 
know why. He should know something 
as to the disposition of the city he inha- 
bited. If the city is London he should have 
a clear knowledge of the course of the 
Thames through the city; how many 
bridges cross it on its way; what their 
direction and what their main function ; 
then the principal arteries or traffic; the 
main objects of historical interest ; and this 
should be followed by explanations, how 
the roads and monuments came about, 
starting from the time of Edward the 
Confessor to the time of George V. From 
such stepping-stones he might get to 
observe the terrible disorder in the streets, 
and wonder whether such litter was really 
inevitable. We had allowed it to become 
prevalent out of sheer laziness, shirking 
our obvious duty. 

Why should the out-of-doors be so dif- 
ferent to the indoors? The careless dis- 
regard of what was due not only to one- 
self but to one’s neighbour had had the 
evil consequence of permitting two stan- 
dards. Take “offices” in the streets for 
illustration. Behind the imposing facade 
were the working cells, inhuman in their 
baldness, ghastly in their lighting, dreary, 
savage in their neglect to nrovide anything 
that the eye could comfortably rest on. 
Buildings, commercial as well as domestic, 
were the index, at any neriod, of our mode 
of living and our outlook on life. Archi- 
tecture reflected in the most sensitive way 
the ideals in vogue at the time of construc- 
tion, and its testimony was beyond ques- 
tion. Buildings embodied the aims of the 
community in the town halls, museums, 


libraries, council schools, and the like ; 
the big mercantile companies, the 
railway shareholders, and the individual ; 
and were flagrantly illustrative of these 
aims at a glance. The buildings frankly 
disclosed the sentiments of their founders, 
and their character revealed the standard 
of taste and craftsmanshin available, 

Some years ago the London County 
Council, conscious of the discordant result 
of individual architectural display, tried 
to formulate a scheme for the buildings on 
either side of Kingsway. Individualism 
wrecked it. It may be that uniformity was 
there carried to the breaking-point, and 
in the absence of any civic pride the finan- 
cial aspect was allowed to settle the matter. 
Even Mr. Norman Shaw’s scheme for the 
Quadrant and Piccadilly was defeated 
because there was mo public opinion 
strong enough to override individual inte- 
rests. It was that public opinion that 
must be educated, strengthened, and 
spurred to action. 

The ideal of the perfect citizen involved 
the co-operation of every member of the 
State towards realising ever some measure 
of this ideal; and the means to be em- 
ployed must, some of them at least, be 
within the grasp of the least of these mem- 
bers and within their willing acceptance. 
Whilst the ideal itself must be lofty— 
noble beyond question—the ascent must 
be by easy steps. Much would have been 
achieved when they had cleared the city 
of unsightly and dirty obstructions; the 
squalor of railway stations, the careless 
arrangements and noisy shunting of 
trains, the ill-placed goods yards, the un- 
tidy coal humps, the gratuitous noises in 
streets, cars hooting, chains rattling, 
chimneys prodigally smoking; the atmo- 
sphere, from selfish or ignorant contempt 
of science and management, corroding 
buildings, books, and furniture. “Have 
nothing in your house that vou do not know 
to be useful or believe to be beautiful ”’ is 
an aphorism of William Morris’s that goes 
to the root of things. It was incumbent 
on the good citizen to be careful of his ex- 
penditure, to see that his money goes to 
the employment of serviceable labour. 

Architects and craftsmen know the 
value of the things they produce, and what 
should be their treatment. But the public 
in general had not this knowledge, and 
had not been taught to acquire it, and the 
teaching of the care and responsibility in 
spending was of first importance. Apart 
from the producer’s side of the question, 
there was the home side.. If all houses 
were cleared of the rubbish within their 
walls, the mere saving in the labour of 
dusting and cleaning would be enormous. 

As regards building, a new type of archi- 


tectural literature and _ criticism was 
wanted. Architecture should be a 
developing structural art, mainly con- 


cerned with the building and improvement 
of cities, and the provision of the structures 
needed in civilisation. Literary pundits 
seem incapable of realising that architec- 
ture was a living art, and measure their 
admiration of any fresh work by its ap- 
proximation to masterpieces of the past 
times, raised under entirely different con- 
ditions for entirely different purposes. 
Architecture, like all other living things, 
was progressive—responsive to the pro- 


gress of the age, to the scientific dis- 
coveries of materials and method, and 
criticism of modern architecture should be 
impregnated with this knowledge if it is to 
discuss the subject to any purpose. The 
study of architecture was to be approached 
in a scientific and practical rather than in 
an archeological spirit. Study of old work 
was essential, since old work was the em- 
bodiment and outcome of a long train of 
experiment and experience; one had not 
only to analyse the methods of construc- 
tion, the choice of materials, but one must 
master also the social conditions of the 
time, since these had a vital bearing on 
the building. The Institute should become 
a centre for recording experience and sug- 
gesting ideas, There was an immense field 
awaiting development ; the solution of the 
problems of the railway station, the shop, 
even the furniture of the street. Novelty 
baffled the ordinary reviewer ; it was gene- 
rally the prudent thing to express dislike ; 
the odds were probably against its being 
excellent—so many things had been in- 
cautiously praised by the more gushing 
prints that one had to walk warily. The 
lay public was not indifferent ; it was out 
for being instructed; it asked for prin- 
ciples to walk by ; in the matter of “taste” 
it was self-deprecatory ; it did not know 
what it liked, though it sometimes sought 
for that illusion. It was idle to call upon 
the citizens for pride in their city if they 
were not agreed as to what should justify 
that emotion. Such negative attitude was 
wantonly preposterous. A_ city like 
London, of unparalleled size and magni- 
ficence—the scene of so much _ history— 
not to be proud of it! 

If they allowed themselves to admit 
their pride it would mean also that they 
cared for the state of the city ; they recog- 
nised themselves as the inheritors of this 
magnificent dowry and the guardians of it 
for posterity ; to leave it somewhat better 
than when they received it ; to impart to it 
some added touches of noble feeling. With 
this recognition should come the deter- 
mination to abolish the relics of neglect. 
Living cities must grow and change as 
they grow; new forces come upon the 
scene, new standards of living and of trade, 
new conceptions of time and distance, The 
expansion of a city was a matter Of 
supreme importance—a matter of states- 
manship, of forethought; a matter also 
for those that were to come after. Exten- 
sions had to be conceived on fine lines as 
well as practical; without imagination, 
without inspiration, labour was worse than 
in vain. Posterity would sigh over the op- 
portunities we failed to recognise—would 
deplore the poverty of spirit in our pro- 
jects, the hand-to-mouth policy that had 
made subsequent improvement well-nigh 
impossible. The real worth and magnifi- 
cence of our cities should be recognised, 
and they should be determined to support 
claims for their worth without fear and 
without reproach. It was a common fail- 
ing to deprecate sentiment, but sentiment 
was the mainspring of life. It was not 
fantastic to descry a great wave of com- 
munal feeling at the present moment, the 
gift of the Great War, and it was a privr 
lege to enforce it, to guide it, to see that 
it was not allowed to ebb from want of 
recognition and encouragement. 4 
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The Council Chamber of Wallasey Town Hall is situated on the first floor of 
It is a fine apartment, 50 ft. long by 34 ft. wide by 24 ft. high, and provides 
well shown in the above drawing. have all been specially designed by the al 
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nd occupies a central position on the frontage facing towards the River Mersey. 
nodation for sixty councillors. The furniture and fittings, details of which are 
tr rarangement may be studied from the plan given in the top right-hand ccrner. 
ribed in our issue for December 31, 1919. 
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Construction 4.—A Reinforced Concrete 


Earlier articles in this new series were as follows: 


O associate architecture with tanks 
may seem at first glance slightly in- 
congruous, and one imagines that 

Ruskin would have excluded both tanks 
and concrete from the category of things 
artistic, Yet the illustration accompany- 
ing this article may convince many that 


A REINFORCED 
AUGUST 


Water Tank 


tanks, and even concrete, may and can 
have beauty—when architecturally treated. 

The subject of tank or reservoir con- 
struction in reinforced concrete is an old 


one, and a great deal of study has been 


given to this class of work in the past with 
varying results. The situation of the 


eed 


Ae Lah 


“Some Reinforced Concrete Details,’ Jan. 7; 
Seaplanes,” Jan. 14; “ Hollow Walt Tile Construction,” Jan, 21. 


“A Steel framed Shed for 


structures has, of course, influenced their 
type, architecturally or ornamentally. 
Landscape engineers have had trouble in 
this class of design to obtain anything that 
would fit into a scheme of landscape im- 
provement; and from an architectural 
point of view there is very little opportu- 


CONCRETE WATER TOWER ARCHITECTURALLY TREATED. 
GEIGER, ARCHITECT. C. C. WHITAKER, ENGINEER. 


126 Tri 
nity for fine effect in a cylindrical tank or 
reservoir ; this at least has been the case in 
the past. 

The accompanying reproductions will 
give an idea of what has been accom- 
plished by Mr. August Geiger, architect, 
and Mr John B. Orr, plaster contractor, 
both of Miami, Florida, for the Carl 
Fisher Estates at Alton Beach, Florida. 

It is hardly necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the uncertainty that 
exists in the construction of tanks or reser- 
voirs with regard to waterproofing. To 
overcome the uncertainty in this part of 
the work the interior barrel of the tank 
was laid out in curved hy-rib, which was 
placed from the base up to nearly the off- 
set line of the different thicknesses of the 
tank, and which ultimatelv acted as the 
interior forms of the tank. 

This barrel was built in three courses of 
waterproofed cement stucco, the barrel 
being treated as separate and distinct 
from the structural walls of the tank, and 
reinforced not only with the hy-rib in the 
horizontal direction, but vertically with 
temperature rods against any possible ex- 
pansion or contraction. This permitted 
the carrying up of the waterproofing in the 
floor of the tank in a nositive unbroken 
line from the bottom to the top, as each 
course of stucco or plaster work was laid 
in a manner to prevent there being a lap 
or joint coming over the same point in any 
two courses. In other words, at no place 
on the inner surface of the tank are there 
less than two unbroken courses in thick- 
ness of cement waterproofed stucco. The 
gauge of the reinforcement was varied 
from 22 to 26, using 22 at the bottom, then 
24 and 26 at the top. 

The exterior or carrying surface of the 
tank has no particularly interesting fea- 
‘ture, as standard practice was followed in 
this part of the design, that is, it was re- 
inforced against the water pressure. The 
lower or carrying standard of the tank 
consists of reinforced-concrete columns 
20in. square on the outside and 18in, in 
‘the interior, battered to give additional 
stiffness ; likewise the base was designed 
to resist the overturning moment due to a 
wind pressure of 30lb. per sq. ft. on the 
structure. 

The enclosure walls, from ground level 
to under tank, are curtain walls carried by 
spandrel beams, and are built of 4-in. 
hard-burned terra-cotta tile. The roofs of 
both these tanks are of hy-rib with 
cement stucco waterproofed. 

The ornamental features of the tank 
have been arrived at by utilising to a large 
extent drawn work in the way of moulds 
and resorting to the oldttime stuck work. 
The ribs or panels formed by the vertical 
lines on the tank proper are made by a 
simple run or stuck mould. 

Some data regarding pumping may be 
of interest. The well feeding the tank is 
outside the building proper, and is a 
gusher of some little head of water, though 
of not sufficient head to rise of its own 
pressure to the tank. The actual main or 
outlet pressure is obtained from 
the head of water in the tank, but it 
was found necessary to instal a pump for 
the feed of the tank. This pump is in the 
foundation proper of the tank in a sand 
bed ; in fact, there is about a 2 ft. fill of 
sand over the concrete floor with the ordi- 
nary 4-in. concrete floor placed on the 
top of it. The foundations of the pump, 
however, run down to and are bedded 
into the main foundation of the tank 
supports. 
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Rents of Housing Schemes 


The Ministry of Health have issued a 
series of revised regulations with regard 
to the housing schemes of local authori- 
ties. These include a number of amend- 
ments to previous regulations, and in 
regard to “Part I. and II. Schemes”? it 
is announced that “the period during 
which reasonable progress must be made 
is extended from two to four years, and 
the period for completion of the scheme is 
extended from three to six years. In each 
case where the Minister has discretion to 
extend the period, he will have regard to 
the supplies of labour and material avail- 
able from time to time, and all other local 
and general circumstances affecting the 
carrying into effect of the scheme.” With 
reference to “Part III. Scheme ”it is ex- 
plained that “a discretion is given to the 
Minister to extend the period of one year, 
during which reasonable progress must be 
made.”’ 

To meet objections, the rules relating to 
the determination of rents have also been 
redrafted, and now read as follows: 


1. The local authority, in first fixing the 
rents under an assisted scheme, shall have 
regard to: 

(a) The rents obtaining in the locality 
for houses of the working classes ; 
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(b) Any increase in the rent of houses 
for the working classes authorised under 
the Increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (War Restrictions) Act, 1915, 
and any Acts amending or extending 
that Act; 

(c) Any superiority in the condition or 
amenity of the houses to be let by them 
under the assisted scheme or in the 
accommodation provided therein ; and 

(d) The classes of tenant in the dis- 
trict for whom the houses are provided, 
2. The rent to be charged after March 

31, 1927, Shall, if reasonably possible, 
having regard to the conditions then pre- 
vailing and to the classes of tenant in the 
district for whom the houses were pro- 
vided, be sufficient to cover (in addition 
to the expenses of maintenance and 
management of the houses and a suitable 
allowance for depreciation) the interest 
which would have been payable on the 
capital cost of building the houses if they 
had been built after that date. 

3. If it is not found reasonably possible 
after March 31, 1927, to obtain the rent 
prescribed by Rule 2, the rent shall be the 
best rent which can reasonably be obtained 
from the classes of tenant in the district 
for whom the houses were provided, 
regard being had to any superiority of 
such houses in accommodation, construc- 
tion, etc. 
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Some _ Paris Balcony Railings 
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Bury’s drawings of ironwork cover the period of the matured French Renaissance. The eight designs given 
above vary from trellis interlacings to guilloche and Greek key patternings, from actual examples in Paris. 
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The State and the Home’ 


By Sir GEORGE McCRAE, DRO: Vice-President of the Scottish Board of Health 


ROM the purely economical stand- 
F point, there can be no doubt that 
the 1909 Budget—not so much, per- 
haps by what its provisions actually en- 
tailed, as from what was feared as 
the result of their operation—caused a 
scare in the building trade. But the true 
student of economics goes deeper into the 
matter, and he finds that the decrease in 
building operations was not confined to 
this country. Germany, at that time in 
the very hey-day of prosperity, was faced 
with the same problem. For thirty-seven 
towns in Germany, the number of houses 
erected in 1912 was 8,912, containing 
61,225 dwellings. In 1913 the number of 
houses erected fell to 7,017, and the num- 
ber of dwellings to 45,220. In 1914 the 
number of houses erected was only 5,667, 
and the number of dwellings 32,300, show- 
ing that the number of dwellings pro- 
vided fell in two years from 61,335 to 
32,300, a little more than half of these 
provided in 1912, so that the downward 
trend of housebuilding in Germany was 
very much the same as in this country. 
One question may be asked of those com- 
petent to give an answer: Was _ house- 
building being carried on in this country 
on sound business lines? I doubt it. The 
speculative element was far too prevalent. 
In 1913 only some 2,491 houses were built 
in Scotland as compared with 12,933 in 
1905. In England the figures were 45,632 
in 1913, as compared with 99,905 in 1905. 
The similarity of these figures with those 
of Germany is significant. 

If we keep in view that perhaps no two 
countries were more industrially alike 
than Britain and Germany, this should 
give us food for thourht. Was there 
something fundamentally wrong as 
regards house-building in the economic 
conditions appertaining thereto in both 
countries? Were the wages earned by the 
workers sufficient to pay for an economic 
house? Or was there something lacking 
in the ideal standard of comfort on the 
part of the working classes and to the 
price they were willing to pay for suitable 
accommodation? These problems will 
have to be faced in the period of recon- 
struction on which we have entered. 
Whatever expedients may have, under 
stress, to be adopted to meet an altogether 
unprecedented and tragic shortage of 
house accommodation, a stabilised econo- 
mic position must be the goal of our 
endeavour. 

Apart from 3,000 houses erected under 
the supervision of the Local Government 
Board for Scotland for munition workers 
and Admiralty employees, and the similar 
provision made in England, house-build- 
ing was at a complete standstill during the 
war. The present conditions of housing 
in = Scotland—clamant, heartrending, 
and intolerable—we all know and deplore. 
The shortage of houses is not merely a 
British problem. It is a world problem, as 
a glance at the housing conditions in other 
countries will show. 


Germany. 
The estimate of shortage has been put at 
800,000, but, from facts obtainable, I 
should say that is an underestimate of the 
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* Extracts from a lecture to the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association. 


scarcity. In Greater Berlin alone, it is 
stated that from 40,000 to 60,000 new diwell- 
ings are required. In Munich the Director 
of the Housing Office stated that applica- 
tions for houses to the number of 7,917 
had been made at the local house registra- 
tion office, the total number of empty 
houses avai'able being only twenty-three. 
To meet the situation, the Reichstag in 
May, 1918, voted a sum of £25,000,000 for 
housing purposes on condition that the 
States and municipalities respectively pro- 
vided an equal amount. This proposal 
was received with great dissatisfaction by 
the local authorities, and! a petition was 
presented to the Imperial Government by 
the Central Committee of the Association 
of German Municipalities pointing out 
that the financial position of the towns 
rendered it impossible for them to take 


any important share in the provision of ' 


capital. It was maintained that the ques- 
tion of meeting the increased cost of build- 
ing was not a municipal, but an Imperial 
concern. 

France. 

France has her own sad problem. Her 
towns and villages have been laid waste, 
and her task of restoration is a stupendous 
one. Plans have been completed for 200 
devastated towns and villages out of a total 
which is estimated at 2,000. The uncer- 
tainty in prices of labour and material, 
and the fierce competition for the small 
stocks available has considerably delayed 
progress. Apart from the towns and vil- 
lages devastated by war, there is a housing 
crisis in France attributable to the fact 
that, long before the war, the provision of 
dwellings was not keepine pace with the 
needs of the increasing population. If we 
take Paris as an example, we find that the 
total number of empty diwellings was 

2,571 in 1899 and only 9,047 in 1914. The 
empty dwellings under £20 rental was for 
1899 16,345, and for 1914 only 2,195. 

The French. Government has prepared 
a Bill for the encouragement of building 
by increasing the financial resources at the 
disposal of the public offices and public 
utility and other societies formed for the 
purpose of erecting cheap dwellings. The 
State may make ad'vances to public utility 
societies of £8,000,000, The maximum 
amount to be loaned to the deposit banks 
for grants to public authorities and socie- 
ties for providing cheap dwellings has been 
fixed at £12,000,000. A total, therefore, of 
£20,000,000 can be made available for the 
erection of houses. These aidvances are to 
be made at a reduced rate of interest of 
2 or 214 per cent. 


Italy. 

In Italy also the shortage is very great 
and the building operations are expected 
to cost about £10,000,000. In the northern 
towns building operations are being car- 
ried out by co-operative societies and 
building clubs. In order to facilitate the 
building of workmen’s dwellings in Rome, 
the Government has empowered the Trea- 
sury to advance State loans to building 
societies to the amount of £1,600,000. 
These loans are guaranteed by the State. 

The Italian Government has passed 
legislation to the effect that houses built 
before April, 1924, will be exempt from 
building and super-taxes for six years, and 
for four years after the builders will be 


required to pay half only of such taxes. If 
built before the end of 1921, these houses 
will be exempt from all taxes and super- 
taxes for the succeeding ten years. 


Switzerland. 

Acute shortage has been caused at 
Wimmis by the erection of a powder fac- 
tory and consequent industrial influx into 
the town in 1917, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is considering the granting of a loan 
to the local authority for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings. In order to pay 
interest of 03 per cent. the rentals would 
require to be £100 per dwelling. A grant 
from the State is therefore considered 
absolutely essential. At Berne a three- 
roomed fiat only brings in a rent of £206, 
while the interest on the capital and 
charges for the upkeep of the building re- 
quire twice or two and a half times that 
amount. 

The Swiss Government has passed a 
credit vote of £400,000 to be allotted to 
local authorities in whose district the 
shortage is most urgent. One streak of 
sunshine enlightens the gloom at Zurich 
where the position is fairly satisfactory, 
because the municipal authorities have for 
the past ten years been carrying on a con- 
sidered housing policy and have expended 
about £1,000,000 on their housing schemes. 


Norway and Sweden. 

The shortage of small dwellings in 
Norway is estimated at 1,800. The housing 
problem, is said to be a financial one, and 
there is great need for a well organised 
credit system in Norway. It is stated that 
the shortage of dwellings in Sweden has 
evoked clamorous demands for State inter- 
vention. 


Holland. 

A law has been passed by the Govern- 
ment dealing with measures to be adopted 
by the State and the local authorities. The 
State will advance go per cent. of the cost 
of buildings in the form of loans. In 1918 
a sum of £1,250,000 was set aside for this 


purpose. The total shortage of houses in 
Holland has been estimated at 60,000. 


The need is very great in Amsterdam, 
where about 15,000 houses are required. 
A scheme has been prepared by which 
10,000 houses are to be built by the 
Amsterdam municipal authority and 
18,000 by the building societies. 


United States. 

In July, 1919, it is estimated that there 
was a shortage of over a million houses, 
the shortage being most acute in the indus- 
trial centres, where 46 per cent. of the 
population was concentrated before the 
war. The smaller towns are not immune 
from the shortage of houses. There are 
indications throughout the country that the 
difficulties can only be faced by State and 
local action. The United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
been dealing with one aspect of the hous- 
ine question, and has expended out 
of Government appropriations some 
£14,000,000 in the construction of housing 
and supplemental facilities for shipyard 
workers. They have provided individual 
houses for 8,592 families, and apartments 
for 834 families. Further accommodation 
in the form of dormitories and hotels has 
been provided for 6,166 men. Other agen- 
cies were also employed, and the Federal 
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Government has expended approximately 
£22,000,000 in the housing of war workers. 

Ex-Commissioner Murphy, Tenement 
House Department, New York City, is, 
however, of opinion that the housing short- 
age is sporadic and not universal, and that 
the only way which offers a practical solu- 
tion of the housing problem is the removal 
of the taxation of buildings until such 
time as building has caught up with the 
normal demand. He states that sugges- 
tions have been made from responsible 
quarters that new buildings erected within 
the next two years should be exempt from 
taxation for seven or ten years, and that 
such a policy would greatly stimulate 
building. This is very interesting in view 
of the action already taken by the Italian 
Government on these lines. 


Canada. 


In Canada the Federal Government has 
decided to make a loan of five million 
pounds at 5 per cent. to the Provincial 
Government, repayable in twenty years, 
which may in certain circumstances be 
extended to thirty years in order (a) To 
promote the erection of _dwelling-houses, 
and to relieve the congestion of population 
in cities and towns; (b) to give workmen, 
particularly returned soldiers, the ye ae 
nity of acquiring their own homes at the 
actual cost of building and land acquired 
at fair value; (c) to encourage town plan- 
ning and housing schemes. Public money 
mav be advanced for building houses on 
sites owned by public authorities, by public 
utility societies, and to owners of plots who 
intend to build for themselves. That the 
need is great in Canada 1s borne out by the 
renort of the Royal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations of June, 1919, who state that 
“ another cause of unrest which is met with 
at practically every place we visited bee 
the scarcity of houses and the poor quality 
of some which did exist.” 


Australia. 


The Government has made a grant of 
£20,000,000, and out of this fund the 
Housing Commissioner 1s Se Noe 
acquire private Crown lands upon which 
dwellings to the value of £700 each are 
to be erected. The Repatriation Depart- 
ment has prepared a scheme for the hous- 
ing of returned soldiers and their depen- 
dants based on the War Service Homes 
Act, 1918. In South Australia, under the 
State scheme for providing houses for 
soldiers, soldiers’ widows and mothers, 
3,500 applications have been made for 
houses of which 1,570 have been approved, 
and an expenditure of £879,668 has been 
made for provision of houses In town and 
country. The financial work is carried on 
by the State Bank, while the technical work 
is entrusted to town-planners. 


New South Wales. 


There is a great shortage of houses in 
New South Wales, especially in Sydney 
and its suburbs, caused, it is stated, by 
the growth of population and the high cost 
of living. 

New Zealand. 

Wellington has been suffering for years 
from the failure of private enterprise to 
build rented dwelling-houses, and it is 
maintained that conditions have now 
reached the stage when the intervention 
of the State or Municipality is not only 
desirable but imperatively necessary in the 
interests of the health and well-being of 
the community. The Prime Minister, at 
the Legislative Council, informed the 
House that a Bill dealing with the housing 
question was before Parliament. 
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South Africa. 

Asa result of the house famine in Natal, 
the Imperial Government has appointed a 
Committee to consider the housing ques- 
tion and to report “whether it is advisable 
for the Government to give financial or 
other assistance to local authorities and 
others in providing housing accommodia- 
tion in urban areas for persons of limited 
means, including coloured and _ native 
population.’’ At Johannesburg in 1919 a 
meeting of citizens called upon Parliament 
to give immediate effect to the Housing 
Bill empowering municipalities to find 
means to proceed with housing schemes. 
The Government has passed an ordinance 
empowering the Town Council of Durban 
to borrow £200,000 to be used for building 
houses to be let by the municipalities. 


India. 

In a report by the Municipal Com- 
mission of Bombay, we find there is a 
shortage of 64,000 dwellings, and that the 
middle class was equally, if not more, ad- 
versely affected by the shortage of suitable 
dwellings. 

State Intervention. 

What are the deductions to be drawn 
from this world survey of the housing 
question? The first is that whatever the 
inherent causes may be, the result is the 
same in all civilised countries, namely, 
that in most countries, certainly in all 
European countries, there was a shortage 
of houses before the war. The result has 
proved that there has not been in the past 
sufficient inducement for private enter- 
prise to build for all classes in the commu- 
nity. That the aggravation of the short- 
age owing to the war has produced a con- 
dition of affairs which can only be met by 
State intervention. However much we 
may dislike the conclusion, the facts fully 
demonstrate the truth of that proposition. 
In all countries a call has been made to 
the State to come to the rescue. The 
Governments of the respective countries 
have responded to the call. It should be 
noted that Governments have invariably 
acted through the instrumentality of the 
local authorities, and public utility socie- 
ties. 

There are 311 local authorities in Scot- 
land, and of these 220 have sent in 
schemes, Even more striking is the fact 
that schemes already submitted represent 
a population of 4,150,000 out of a total 
population of 4,760,000 in Scotland. As 
a result of enquiries instigated by the 
Scottish Board of Health. the number of 
houses estimated by local authorities to be 
required in schemes submitted was 
128,000, and these local authorities pro- 
pose to erect 113,000 of that number. The 
rate of progress in providing additional 
houses is on -the whole — satisfactory, 
although far short of the necessities of the 
case. Land has been acquired. The 
ground has been surveyed. Lay-out plans 
have been adjusted. Schemes have been 
approved! for 78,000 houses. Sites have 
been approved for 27,921 houses. House 
plans for 16,353 houses have been ap- 
proved by the Scottish Board of Health. 
Tenders have been approved for the erec- 
tion of 2,940 houses. Requisitions have 
already been made by local authorities for 
building materials for the erection of 7,000 
houses. Without being unduly optimistic, 
we may look forward to having 10,000 
additional houses erected and completed 
by the end of 1920. By the exercise of 
extra pressure on the part of local autho- 
rities, and the willing co-operation of 
labour, this number can be largely 
exceeded. 
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Society of Architects | 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Society of Architects has been held 
in London under the chairmanship of the 
President, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
taken as read. The secretary announced 
ten nominations for membership, and one 
reinstatement by the Council of a former 
member. The ballot was then taken for 
the election of the following forty-three 
candidates for membership, and was de- 
clared to be unanimously in their favour: 
Messrs. Samuel William Ackroyd, Hali- 
fax ; Joseph Addison, A.R.I.B.A., Turriff, 
N.B.; Harry Alderson, Skipton; George 
Alexander Allan, London; Victor Bain 
Leeds ; David Thomas Barclay, Sheffield ; 
Wilfred Shirley Brookes, London ; Walter 
Hammond, Buttrick, Scunthorpe; Patrick 
Callinan, F.S.I., London ; George Capon, 
London; John Samuel _ Clutterbuck, 
London ; Ernest Stone Collins, London; 
Isaac Cooke, London; Jervis Crabtree, 
Blackpool; William Dent, Sunderland; 
William Henry Dongworth, London; 
Arthur Eaton, Derby; Stanley Empsall, 
Grimsby; Thomas Cwmanne_ Evans, 
Leigh-on-Sea; David Reginald Gray, 
Dudley; Thomas Archibald Gray, Bury 
St. Edmunds ; Raymond R. Hammond, St. 
Helens; Leonard Cowtan Hatton, Ash- 
tead; Lionel (Clifford Hirst, Morley; 
Alfred William Hoare, Coventry ; William 
John Laker, London; Sidney Albert 
Lister, London ; Herbert William Maguire, 
London; Ralph Walter Merchant, Hod- 
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desdon; Charles Redford Merrison, 
London; Charles John Moore, Ennis- 
killen; Andrew Mackintosh Peart, 
London; Joseph Perkins, Northampton ; 
Claude Redgrave, Coventry; Thomas 


Taliesin Rees, J.P., F.R.1BA), ae 
Liverpool; Edward Thomas _ Rossiter, 
London ; Vivian George Saunders, Yeovil ; 
Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., .Londong 
Harry Tansley, Leigh-on-Sea; Edmund 
Frazer Tomlins, London; Herbert Tom- 
lins, Bournemouth; Edward Joshua 
Watson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; and George 
Frederick Webb, Dudley. 

The annual report and balance-sheet of 
the Council for the year ended October 31, 
1919, was then presented to the meeting. 
The report, a resumé of which was _ pub- 
lished in the last issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTS’ JOURNAL, showed an increase im 
membership of 120, in graduateship of six, 
and a slight decrease in studentship, due 
to the war. Over 450 members have been 
on active service. The total number of 
honours and awards bestowed upon mem- 
bers of the Society for military service was 
SIXty-S1Xx. 

Mr. Pitt, of Bolton, Pitt and Breden, 
auditors, complimented the Society on its 
balance-sheet, which showed a surplus of 
assets over liabilities of over £5,000, and 
there were no charges on the securities or 
other property of the Society. He con- 
sidered the balance-sheet to be satisfactory 
in every way. 9 

The adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet was moved by Mr. Hammond (mem- 
ber) and seconded by Mr. Trotman (mem- 
ber), and was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the president, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the secre- 
tary and staff for their work during the 
past year. Mr. McArthur Butler replied 
on behalf of the staff. Messrs. Bolton, 
Pitt and Breden were then re-elected audi- 
tors for the ensuing year. This concluded 
the business of the meeting, which was- 
followed by a lantern lecture by Mr. 
Harvey Piper (hon. member) on “Amiens” 
Cathedral.” ; 
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Birmingham Housing Competition 


miated design, submitted by 

Messrs. Ingall, Bridgwater and 
Porter, architects, in the housing compe- 
tition held by the City of Birmingham in 
connection with the Selly Oak Road site. 
The general lay-out has been planned to 
suit the existing levels of the site in order 
to avoid unnecessary expense in levelling 
and in deep foundations, whilst at the 
same time securing all the requirements 
of modern housing, and in particular the 
maximum amount of sunlight in the 
rooms. The houses are grouped round 
three sides of two squares, each with a 
short drive and turning space. The four 
houses with four bedrooms occupy the 


: illustrations show the first pre- 


most prominent position at the ends of the 
blocks and nearest to the road, and each 
house has a good and sufficient garden 
both front and back. 

Twelve of the houses have three bed- 
rooms and four houses have four bed- 
rooms. Twelve of the living rooms have 
windows facing south, and the other four 
have each two windows facing east and 
west respectively. In all, fourteen of the 
living rooms have two windows giving 
cross ventilation. The sculleries are fitted 
with range, gas cooker, copper, sink, and 
draining board, and table, with a space to 
accommodate a mangle. In two of the 
houses the copper and mangle are in the 
covered way. Storage room for perambu- 


lators or cycles is provided under the 
stairs. Oversight of the garden is ob- 
tained from the living room and scullery 
windows. All larders have windows facing 
north, except two, which face east. In 
every house the principal bedroom con- 
tains not less than 160 sq. ft. of floor area. 
In eight of the houses considerable 
economy has been achieved by reducing 
the area of the first floor, whilst still pro- 
viding the necessary bedroom accommo- 
dation. 

The walls of the houses are to be built 
of bricks, the general facings being in 
local red facing bricks, with Black Coun- 
try facing bricks to plinth, quoins, over- 
sailing to eaves and chimney heads, 
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Internal walls are 44 in. thick, with breeze 
concrete slab partitions between the first 
floor rooms, where the walls do not rest 
over ground-floor walls. The roof will be 
of deal purlins and rafters, covered with 
sand-faced tiles; and the floors to living 
rooms, parlours and bedrooms, etc., of 
deal joists and boarding. Sculleries, 
larders, w.c’s, and covered ways will have 
9 in. red quarry floors, and coal places 
blue brick floors. All the joiner’s work 
and fittings are standardised throughout. 
The total cubical contents of the sixteen 
houses measured from bottom of footings 
to half way up roof, and including all 
chimneys above roof line 1s 222,970 ¢. tes 
which equals an average of 13,935 c. ft. 
per house. 


Weekly Housing Report 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended January 
17 numbered 170. The total number of 
schemes submitted by local authorities and 
public utility societies is now 8,122, com- 
prising about 59,000 acres. The schemes 
approved now number 3,746, and comprise 
about 32,780 acres. Seventy-six lay-out 
schemes were submitted and eighty-three 
approved during the week, making the 
total number of lay-outs submitted 2,253 
and the number approved 1,532. House 
plans representing 2,849 houses were sub- 
mitted during the week and plans for 3,642 
houses approved. The total number of 
houses represented in all the plans now 
submitted is 90,883, and in the plans ap- 
proved 75,191. Tenders for 24,334 houses 
have been submitted, and approval given 
to tenders for 20,983. 

The Housing, Town Planning, etc., 
Act, 1919, gives to local authorities the 
power to buy or lease houses built, or in- 
tended to be built, by private builders. 
This power was given primarily to enable 
the local authorities to take advantage of 
cases in which builders had land in their 
possession already partially developed. 
Several schemes have been submitted to 
the Ministry under this provision. 

Details of the schemes of local authori- 
ties dealt with during the week are as 
follows: 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from sixty-one local authorities was 
166, comprising 365 acres, and bringing 
the total number of schemes promoted by 
local authorities to 8,024, covering ap- 
proximately 56,350 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 177, bringing the 
total number approved to 3,710, compris- 
ing about 32,000 acres. 


Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted. — Seventy-four 
schemes were submitted by forty-six local 
authorities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 2,202. 

Schemes Approved. — Eighty - one 
schemes, promoted by fifty-four local 
authorities, were approved, bringing the 


total number of schemes approved to 
1,497. 
FHlouse Plans. 
Schemes Submitted.—Schemes  repre- 


senting some 2,650 houses were submitted 
by forty-six local authorities. The total 
number of schemes submitted represents 
about 88,000 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes represent- 
ing upwards of 3,600 houses were approved. 
The total number of schemes approved re- 
presents 73,547 houses. 
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The Building ‘Trades 
Exhibition 


After a war-time interval of seven years 
the Building Trades Exhibition will make 
a welcome reappearance at Olympia this 
year. Never before has there been such a 
rush for space. Booking was opened in 
April of last year, and all space was dis- 
posed of by June. Since that time two 
hundred enquiries have been received, and 
a small proportion of belated applicants 
have been accommodated with difficulty. 
Two Olympias could have been filled with 
ease, said Mr. Hugh C. Montgomery, in 
the course of a chat with a representative 
of this journal. A feature of the forthcom- 
ing exhibition will be its enormous stands, 
several firms having taken double their 
pre-war space. 

The exhibition will be opened by Dr. 
Addison on April ro, and it will remain 
open for a fortnight—from 11 a.m. to 
g p.m. daily. The Ministry of Health will 
be officially represented. 

It is expected that the King and Queen 
will visit the exhibition. Their Majesties, 
when Prince and Princess of Wales, were 
invariably keenly interested visitors. There 
will be the usual official visits from the 
various professional and trade societies 
and institutions. 

The important point about the Exhi- 
bition is that it is not a mere pleasure 
show: it is a highly technical exhibition 
promoted for the definite purpose of busi- 
ness. It has been running now for thirty- 
five years (originally it was- held at the 
Agricultural Hall) and has been for a 
period of twenty-five years under the 
management of the present promoters, 
Messrs. H. Greville and Hugh C. Mont- 
gomery. 

Judging by the present auguries, the 
forthcoming exhibition, which will be dealt 
with very fully in special issues of this 
Journal, bids fair to surpass all its fore- 
runners as a business success. Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold the exhibi- 
tion in 1921 and 1922. 


Enquiries Answered 


RILB.A. Special War Examination. 

G. H. G. (Swansea) writes: “Can you 
tell me how many candidates sat for the 
special war examination of the R.I.B.A. 
last November, and how many qualified in 
the examination? ” 

—The information required by our 
querist is not yet available, but we hope to 
publish it in an early issue. 


Storage of Drawings. 

W. S. O. writes: “What is the best 
method of storing drawings for ready 
reference? ”’ 

—Drawings are best kept flat in drawers. 
They should be weighted on top, prefer- 
ably by strips of sheet lead, otherwise they 
are bound to stray over the rear edge of 
the drawer, with the disastrous conse- 
quences that are no doubt familiar to all 
architects. We believe that a certain num- 
ber of special cabinets for the storage of 
drawings are to be disposed of by the 
Office of Works. Applications should be 
made to the Office of Works Sale Room in 
the basement at Storey’s Gate, Westmin- 
Stele 

Swept Slating to Houses. 

In our last issue W. H. P. (Newcastle) 
writes: “Please inform me where I can 
obtain any publications which deal in a 
practical manner with the’ method em- 


| 


1920. 


ployed in executing swept slating to rook 
valleys, etc., to mansions and cottage 
work.” 

—Two of our readers now inform us. 
that the particulars asked for are given 
on pages 136, 143, and 151 of volume 2 of 
the Architects Library Building Construc- 
tion, edited by Mr. F. M. Simpsony 
F.R.I.B.A., and published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., of London. In 1911 we 
published some interesting illustrated 
articles on swept slating in THE ARCH 
TECTS’ JOURNAL. Two of these, from the 
pen of Mr. Harold E. Henderson, appeared” 
in our issues of November 15 and Decem= 
ber 6, and another by Mr. Edwin Gunn in 
our issue of November 22. 


Liquidation pai War 


abe a ee ED. 


Contracts 
The fourth report of the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on National 


Expenditure, dealing with the progress 
made in the liquidation of munitions 
contracts, states that about 180 of the 
loans made during the war for erectio "i 
and equipment of works and for workin 

capital to the firms are still outstanding 

In most cases the department is ani 
with the security it holds, and does no 

anticipate a loss of more than 2 per cent. 
on the whole. In January the L.G.B. 
asked the Ministry of Munitions to arrange 
for the supply of 2,000,000,000_ bricks 
250,000,000 slates, 65,000 wooden door: 
and the cement, glass, and metal and sani- 
tary fittings required for the erection of 
100,000 houses during 1919. The Buildin 
Materials Department of the Ministry 01 
Munitions have entered into a large num- 
ber of contracts for the supply of these 
materials direct to the sites at prices lower 
than those at which it would have been 
possible for local authorities to buy. The 
arrangements under which the materials 
are supplied are such that the local 
authorities reap the full benefit of the re 
duced prices. Attention is drawn to the 
great expansion which has taken place in- 
the powers and duties of the Ministry of 
Labour, which now has a staff of 19,911 
persons, and is in occupation of 1,018 sets 
of premises, which have been acquired by 
means of purchase, lease, or interdepart 
mental arrangements throughout the 


L 


United Kingdom. The Ministry has in 


consequence of its multifarious activities” 
rapidly become one of the great spending 
departments of the State, and the Com- 
mittee consider it of the highest moment 
that the method of financial administra- 
tion and control, and also the detailed 
expenditure upon the various departments 
of the Ministry, should be subjected to 
close scrutiny. It is recommended that the 
operations of the several departments 0 
the Ministry should be watched, that som 
of them should be closed down at th 
earliest possible moment, and that th 
expenditure of the Ministry should b 
carefully scrutinised from time to time bj 
a Select Committee or other similar bod 
reporting periodically to the House of 
Commons. “Every public department 
naturally deems itself indispensable, and 
this is not less true of the newer than of 
the older departments. On the other hand, 
the newer departments lack the traditions 
which have imposed upon the older some 
measure of economy. ‘The Committee 
have, therefore, thought it the more in- 
cumbent upon them to draw the attention 
of the House of Commons to the work 0 
the Ministry of Labour and to recommend 
continued scrutiny into its operations.” 


- 
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| The Week’s News 


Steel Industry for Harrogate. 
' A group of steel works is to be erected 
in the Starbeck suburb. 


New Public Hall. 

Tadcaster has been promised a new 
public hall as a war memorial by two 
donors. 
| Nottingham. 

One of the great cycle-making com- 
panies is erecting two new factories at 
Lenton. 

Flint Castle. 

_ Flint Castle—dating from the time of 
‘Edward the First—is being taken over by 
the Government, and is to be placed in 
repair. 

| Architect’s Change of Address. 

| Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.1.B.A., has re- 
moved to new offices at 6, New Burlington 
Street, Regent Street, W.1. Telephone 
number: 6977 Gerrard. 


Mold Memorial Scheme. 
_ Nearly twelve acres of land have been 
bought, of which seven acres are to form 
‘a town memorial recreation ground, and 
the remaining acreage is to be the site of a 
mew elementary school. 


t Slough Swimming Bath. 
Slough U.D.C. has decided to purchase 
two acres of a valley as a site for open-air 
swimming baths. A tributary of the 
‘Thames runs through the land, making it 


eminently suitable for the purpose. 


f Golder’s Green Memorial. 

_ It is proposed to erect a cenotaph oppo- 
site the Tube Station at Golder’s Green. 
‘The monument will consist of a clock 
tower with three arches beneath in which 
brass plates bearing rolls of honour are to 
be placed. The scheme will involve about 
£10,000. 

| » Architectural Partnership. 

_ Mr. J. Murray Easton and Mr. Howard 
Robertson state that they have entered into 
Hatiership and will practise their profes- 
ston as architects under the style of 
‘Messrs. Easton and Robertson, at Ulster 
| Chambers, 168, Regent Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 5268. 

| New Pictures at the National Gallery. 

_ There is a fine selection of pictures of 
‘the Spanish School in Room XXVIIL., 
‘which has just been reopened to the public. 
The pictures include a striking example of 
El Greco’s mature style—an “Agony in 
ithe Garden ”—which was till recently in 
the Convent of Las Salesas Nuevas, 
‘Madrid. 

| = Industrial Arbitration. 

_ Recently Mr. Ernest J. Brown gave 
‘an address upon “The Industrial Court 
of Arbitration” to the employees of 
‘Messrs. Higgs and Hill, at a meeting held 
in the firm’s canteen at South Lambeth. 
‘Prior to delivering his address, Mr. 
‘Brown presented the prizes won by the 
students at the drawing-class conducted 
by the firm ; some interesting work by the 
‘students was exhibited in the canteen. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 
__Among the courses of lectures and 
demonstrations which have been arranged 
by the Royal Sanitary Institute is one to 
commence on February 2 for sanitary 
officers. The course, which includes the 
subjects scheduled for the examinations of 
the Institute and of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board, will con- 
sist of lectures, inspections, and demon- 
Strations during visits to public and private 
works illustrative of sanitary practice and 
administration, and demonstrations on the 


routine of an inspector’s office work and 
duties. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. E. White Wallis, F.S.S., 90, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


New Derbyshire Railway. 

It is proposed to construct a short length 
railway line from Grindleford to Longstone 
in order to link up the Dore and Chinley 
branch of the Midland at Grindleford Sta- 
tion with the Manchester branch of the 
Midland at Longstone Station. The total 
length of the proposed railway will be 
about seven miles, and the capital required 
is £225,000. The railway is to be worked 
by electrical power with running powers 
over the Midland into that company’s Grin- 
dleford, Bakewell, and  Longstone 
Stations. 

Board of Trade Appointments. 

Consequent upon the appointment of 
Mr. E. S. Grey, senior official receiver 
attached to the High Court in Bankruptcy, 
to be controller of the Clearing Office for 
Enemy Debts, the President of the Board 
of Trade has appointed Mr. William Percy 
Bowyer to be senior official receiver; Mr. 
Daniel Williams, hitherto senior assistant 
official receiver, to be offical receiver ; and 
Mr. Frank Townsend Garton, assistant 
official receiver, to be senior assistant 
official receiver. 


Chapel in Westminster Cathedral. 

A committee has been formed to estab- 
lish a permanent memorial to the officers 
and men of the Irish regiments killed in 
the war. As the majority were Roman 
Catholics, the. memorial is to take the 
form of a chapel in Westminster Cathe- 
dral. In the chapel each regiment will 
have its own marble tablet and its own 
“Liber Vitae,’ containing the names of 
the fallen, irrespective of creed. To carry 
out the scheme, £10,000 is required, and 
towards this sum officers and men of the 
Irish regiments have already subscribed. 


Swedish Building Trade Fair. 

The Department of Commerce propose 
to hold meetings of representatives of 
Swedish crafts in Stockholm and Sunds- 
vaal. The date of the meeting at Stock- 
holm is fixed for the end of May. Lectures 
and demonstrations will be given as 
regards machinery and methods of work 
with a view to raising the quality of the 
products of Swedish crafts. It is also pro- 
posed to hold simultaneously a building 
fair at Stockholm, to ascertain what stan- 
dard articles exist and what can be done to 
modernise and develop the _ building 
industry. 


Engineering Firm’s Change of Address. 

Messrs. Peter Lind and Co., designing 
engineers and contractors for all types of 
reinforced concrete structures, have re- 
moved to 2, Central Buildings, West- 
minster, S.W.1, to which all communica- 
tions should now be sent. Removal tomore 
commodious premises has become neces- 
sary in order to cope with the continually 
increasing demands upon the various 
departments of the company. The tele- 
graphic address and telephone number of 
the company remain unaltered, viz.: Tele- 
grams, Inneloclin; ’phone, London; tele- 
phone, Victoria 3746. 

Old English Signs. 

After reading the  ‘‘ Architectural 
Causerie ” on old English signs, which 
appeared in our New Year’s special issue 
Messrs. Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., 
makers of colours, paints, and varnishes, 
of Homérton, E.g, have sent us a copy af 


‘‘ Berger’s Mercury ’’ for December, 1918, 
in which appears an extremely interesting, 
and brightly written article on the same 
subject. The author deals with that 
famous hostelry, the Cat and _ Fiddle, 
which stands 1,700 ft. above sea-level, on 
the moorlands between Buxton and 
Macclesfield, and investigates the origin 
of a number of well-known signs. 


The Bartlett School of Architecture. 

Professor Simpson will give two public 
lectures this term in connection with the 
Bartlett School of Architecture. The first 
will be entitled ‘‘ English Architecture in 
the XIX. Century,’”’? and will take place 
on February 12, The other, on ‘‘ The 
Trend of Architectural Thought in Eng- 
land To-day,” will be on February 26. 
Both these lectures will be held at 5.30 
p.m., and will be illustrated by lantern 
slides. Admission will be by ticket only. 
Tickets may be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed envelope to the Pub- 
lications Secretary, University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

Birmingham A.A. 

At the sixth general meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, Mr. 
A. H. Barker delivered a lecture entitled 
“ Recent Advances in the Theory of Venti- 
lation,” in which he pointed to the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the theories 
previously held. He stated that people 
could breathe what was described as 
“vitiated air” without ill-effect as long as 
such air is kept in motion. The import- 
ance of through ventilation did not devend 
upon the admission of fresh air so much as 
upon the fact that the air was kept moving. 
It might be possible to substitute for 
natural through ventilation mechanical 


_means which could in some cases be more 


easily and readily applied. 
Federation of British Industries. 

The Federation of British Industries has 
accepted the invitation of important mem- 
bers of the West Indian commercial com- 
munity to send a representative to a special 
conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the British West Indies, to 
be held at Barbadoes on February 23, 
1920. Mr. Moir Mackenzie, the head of 
the Empire Section of the Federation, has 
left for the West Indies in company with 
Sir Edward Davson. The matters arising 
at the conference are very wide in scope, 
and are of the utmost importance to the 
commercial future of the British West 
Indies. The whole trade policy and 
development of the islands will come under 
review, especially their relations to the 
United Kingdom. 

Industrial Problems. 

A series of lectures dealing with indus- 
trial problems have been arranged to take 
place-at the Carpenters’ Hall, Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, under the 
auspices of the Industrial League and 
Council. Sir George Paish, the financial 
expert, has promised to give a lecture on 
“A Defence of Capitalism’ as soon as he 
returns from America. Anyone desiring 
to attend the lectures can obtain full par- 
ticulars, with tickets, from the Secretary 
to the League and Council, at 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. An address on the indus- 
trial situation is to be given by the Right 
Hons .We Adamson, MIP os Mir G.” J. 
Wardle, C.H., M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Labour, will give: 
an address on industrial unrest and Whit-. 
ley councils, and a lecture by Mr. T. E. 
Naylor will deal with trade unionism and} 
output. 
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Town Development and 
Housing 


Hendon. 
Hendon D.C. propose to build 244 con- 
«crete houses on the Brent Hill Farm site. 
Glasgow. 
Building plans providing for the expen- 
diture of over a million pounds have just 
been passed by the local authorities. 


Stonehaven. 
Intimation has been received from the 
Scottish B. of H. that the Council should 
erect at least forty-two new houses. 


Bellingham. 

The local authorities have decided to 
erect 130 houses, and a site has been pro- 
mised for many of them. 

Leicester, 

A tender has been accepted for the erec- 
tion of 120 houses for £105,419, exclusive 
of site cost. 

Redruth. 

The Housing Commissioner has_ re- 
quested an immediate report on the local 
housing problem. 


Harrogate. 

Twelve acres of glebe land have been 
bought for the general development of the 
town. 

Lenton. 

Application has been made for sanction 
to borrow £4,700 to purchase the Abbey 
site for housing. 

Acton. 

Acton has applied for sanction to borrow 
£28,175 to prepare land around its 
northern playing fields and the concrete 
bungalows. 

Edinburgh. 

Negotiations are in nrogress for the pur- 
chase of 130 derelict houses to be recon- 
structed under the Corporation housing 
scheme. 

Peebles. 

House-building at Peebles on the coun- 
cil’s site has been stopped, the bricks being 
used having been condemned. The autho- 
rities are investigating the complaint. 

Stanstead. 

Stanstead (Essex) R.C. has thrown out 
its housing scheme because the tenders 
were for thatched roofs. It was stated 
that thatch would be £73 per house 
cheaper than tiles. 

Gilshocill. 

The Gilshocill section of the Glasgow 
scheme provides for the erection of 
seventy-five houses at an estimated cost of 
£63,000. 

Darlaston. 

Another small housing site has been 
purchased. Tenders for the erection of 
forty-two houses were accepted at £655 
each, and official approval has been re- 
ceived to accept others at £608 each. 


Tredegar. 

All the tenders received for the erection 
of one hundred houses have been aban- 
doned by the Council who are entering 
into direct arrangements with the 
builders, 

Lewisham. 

Lewisham B.C. have formally received 
a recommendation from the Housing Com- 
mittee that the Bermondsey and Deptford 
Borough Councils should be informed 
that they would be prepared to join with 
them in the promotion of a scheme for a 
joint garden city. The joint scheme is one 
to acquire 450 acres of land, the greater 
part of which belongs to the Earl of 
Northbrook, and erect 4,500 houses on 
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garden city lines. The land is situated 
between Grove Park, Bromley Road, and 
Bromley Hill, Catford. It is estimated 
that the cost of the scheme will amount to 
nearly £5,000,000. 

Edinburgh. 

Estimates. have been accepted for the 
fourth instalment of houses on the Gorgie 
site, forty-eight houses for £38,680. A 
scheme has been adopted to deal with cer- 
tain unhealthy areas, the estimated cost 
being £187,000. 

Sheffield. 

Sheffield Corporation has accepted an 
offer from the building trades employers 
of the city to build during this year 1,500 
houses on corporate land. Thirty new 
houses on the Walkley site are nearly 
ready for occupation. 


Birmingham. 

A contract has been arranged for the 
erection of 1,066 houses by one firm, the 
price averaging about /828 per house. 
Major, Travers, (R.E;y, FR.B.A., has 
been appointed deputy housing director 
and architect. 

Darlington Improvement. 

Operations have just been commenced 
to cut an important new road at Darling- 
ton. The road, which opens up building 
sites, will extend for 1,220 yards, and will 
be 45 ft. wide, and will save three-quarters 
of a mile between two portions of the town. 
The total cost of making will be £11,710, 
and towards this the Road Board have 
given £6,000. The land has also been 
given by the owners. 

Winnipeg Housing Scheme. 

The Housing Commission, operating 
under the city’s housing plan, will make 
a loan of 85 per cent. of the net cost of 
the home. A first mortgage will be 
taken on the property for twenty years, 
repayable at the rate of 7.13 dollars a 
month for each 1,000 dollars borrowed. 
The builder may select his own lot in any 
part of the city, and pay any part or all 
of the borowed money without notice at 
any time.—Reuter’s Trade Service. 

Bentley. 

The Bentley U.D.C. are proposing to 
instal electric hght and heating into the 
new houses they are erecting under the 
Housing Scheme. The tariff is to consist 
of a fixed rental of a shilling per house 
per week, and in addition a charge of two- 
pence per unit metered. The Council are 
to provide the lighting installation in each 
house, and to wire and fix in the kitchen, 
or scullery suitable apparatus ; the Council 
to guarantee a payment towards the 
capital charges. 

Otley. 

The Otley D.C.’s housing scheme at 
Newall is taking shape. A loan of nearly 
£5,000 is to be raised to pay for the site of 
twenty acres. Six tenders have been re- 
ceived for laying out the land, ranging 
from £15,000 to £20,100, and a loan of 
#.16,500 1s to be raised to meet this cost. 
Plans have been approved for laying a new 
water main to supply the houses at an 
estimated cost of £2,500. Plans have also 
been approved for widening and sewering 
Weston Lane, which will be the main road 
of approach. 

Walker. 

The Ministry of Health has refused to 
sanction the contract entered into for the 
erection of 100 houses at Walker until the 
committee had considered types of houses 
which were being built at Liverpool and 
Poole for £750—about £200 per house less 
than the Walker contract. The difference 
in the cost was largely due to the wages 


. 


and other expenses at the places mentione; 
being lower than those in Newcastle, anc 
a deputation was appointed to wait on the 
Ministry of Health immediately, to urge 
upon the authorities the necessity of the 
Newcastle scheme being proceedied wit} 
without delay. The committee decided ti 
adhere to their scheme of central heating 
for the hostel at Walker. : 
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a 
Williams and Williams. 


New Year’s Gathering 


The annual New Year’s gathering 0 
the staff of Messrs. Williams and Williams 
Ltd., of the Reliance Works, was _ hel 
recently at Chester, when about 350 0 
the staff and employees of the works wer 
entertained at dinner, following which wa 
dancing and a whist drive. Mr. Herber 
Watkinson presided, and supporting hin 
were the other directors of the firm, Mh 
E. N. Humphreys, Mr. Alan Williams 
and Mr. B. A. Williams. The loyal t 
having been honoured, Mr. A. H. Wil 
liams proposed “The Navy, the Army 
the Air Force, and the Allies.” Walha: 
and Williams, he said, were proud of th 
boys who had “done their bit,” am 
they were in the happy position of bein 
able to find them a berth on their retu: 
They all were aware that the firm gay 
preference to those who fought succes 
fully. The firm felt they were the oo: 
who would help to overcome the difficul 
ties before them. 

Captain Eustace Jones, respondi 
said he was pleased to hear the firm 
giving preference, on their return, to 
men who had been overseas. It was ombh 
what was due to them, because somal 
them who had been away had to lay dow 
perhaps, good prospects at the time the 
went, and they naturally. expected wh 
they came back that they would be recog 
nised and given the preference which M 
Williams had said the firm was giving. 

Mr. E. Noel Humphreys propose 
“The Guests,’ and Major Shaw, respond 
ing, said that in the period of reconstruc 
tion what we actually wanted was not $s 
much personal economy, as production 
a great scale. He was convinced that whe 
was necessary in industry at the presen 
time was the spirit of the old Army in th 
field, which was built up on mutual sell 
sacrifice and confidence between lea¢ 
and led. The future of the country de 
pended very much upon that mutual con 
fidence. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, of the Nationa 
Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics, sai 
that with regard to production, William 
and Williams had set a spirit which woul 
leave its mark in Chester, and in 
world. 

Mr. Slack, representing the Ministry 0 
Labour, said that the firm had_ helpec 
them considerably during the war, am 
since the Armistice probably between 2 
and 300 ex-Service men had been take 
into employment by the firm. With regar 
to the King’s appeal on behalf of disable 
men, the firm was one of the first to re 
spond. Not only did they guarantee t 


extent, they had exceeded that. » 


Mr. Doudson submitted the toast 0 
“the directors of Williams and 
liamis;. Lada The Chairman returne 
thanks, and said that directors alway 
were supposed to look upon a compan 
from the point of view of cash, but the 
directors would be only too glad to have ; 
companv where everybody connected wit 


it was happy in his work. . 


‘ue and are the Union Rates. 
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ABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


vavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
sourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
ivy, 1s. 8d, per hour. 
iberman, Ils. 9d. 
our. 

flolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
tehman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


per 


‘ken brick or _ stone, 
_in., 7s. per yd, 

_mes ballast, 17s. per yd. 
Gravel, 7s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
shed sand, 20s. per yd. 
pened ballast or gravel, 

id 10 per cent. per yd. 
\ker, breeze, etc., prices 
seording to locality, 
plead cement, 79s. per 
om. 

| in small lots, ex 
ondon stock, 100s. per 
on. 

s lime, 64s. per ton. 

ks charged extra at 
s. 6d, each and credited 
hen returned at 2s. 
nsport hire per day: 

art and horse, 26s. 

ton motor lorry, £6. 
seam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
railer, 30s. 

cseam roller, £4 10s. 
‘ater eart, 30s. 


h 

AINER. 

ourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
iberman, 1s. 9d. per 
our. 

oklayer, 1s. 1i3d. per 


Jur. 
nber, 2s, per hour. 
schman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


eware pipes, tested 
tality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
'. 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 
jae 

t iron pipes, coated, 
ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. &s. 6d. 
er yd), 

bland cement and sand, 
’e Excavator above. 
for caulking, 49s. 3d 
+r ewt. 

ket, Is. 9d. per Ib. 


CKLAYER. 

‘klayers, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 

ourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
Tolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


b 


idon stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


‘tons, 73s. per M, 
fee tire blue, 198s. 6d. 
or M. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time oy 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


CAVATOR AND CONCRETOR. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

[f basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including tirhbering, add 400 per cent. 


bricks, 223s, per M. 


ved, salt, white, and 
ory stretchers, £25 
Pr M. 

headers, £24 10s. 
hi M. 


de extra, £6 per M. 
mds, less, £1 per M. 
vent and sand, see Ex- 
vator above. 

tes grey stone, 62s. per 


ed lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
We yd. 

‘ course, in rolls of 
i. 3s. 8d., 9 in. 6s. 7d., 
fommerss.. 10d,, 18: in. 
'S. 6d. per roll. 


Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

Jo. over 10 ft. deep, add 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup, 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. 


for each 5 ft. depth 


per yd. cube. 


Do, 6.2.1, 49s. 9d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 4s. 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. Gd. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 6in. 
14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 
Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 


Do. in stocks, add 20. per cent. per rod. 
Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 
Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent. per rod. 


Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in.,.5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup, 

Do. 2-in., 7s. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 2}d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course. 2-in,, 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 9s. per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 3d. per yd. 


8d. 


SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


on, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

fixer, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
ourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
folder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


sland stone: 
hithed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
‘cube. 


. Sd. per ft. 
cu 


lh ‘stone, 8s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 


paving, av. 2 in., 7s. 104, 


| 
.-%d. per ft. 


T yd. sup. | 
wfleld red, 6s. 4d. 


‘Hoisting and setting stone, Is. 31d. per ft. enbe. 


Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Cireular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. : 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 
ft. run. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run. 

Half sawing. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add te the foregoing prices-if in York stone, 25 per 
cent. - nee 

Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 


The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 
(Usual trade extras for 
large blocks.) 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s, 2d, per ft. sup. 
Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex-| 
cavator,” etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 10}d. per hour. | 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour, 

Scaffolder, Is. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“* Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.:| 


Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 

Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 

Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 

Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
cewt. 

Nails, copper, 2s. 8d. per Ib, 


Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex-| 


cavator,” ete., above. 
Handmade tiles, 126s. per 
M. 
Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 


‘Rubbed rounded nosing to 


194s. per ton. | 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, ~ ls, 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s. 114d, per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


1iid. per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 

Ist £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £47 10s. per 
std., equals 

Ist 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft, 


cube. 
Boards, Ist £53 10s., 2nd 
PD lee crole., meartdaee Ui/i Ss 


£48 10s. per std. 
Dow He, ord, and) U/.8: 


£43. 
8rd and U/S. 


Battens, 
£38. 

Yellow: 1st £62, 2nd £651, 
8rd and U/S. £47 10s. 
per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std., equals 47s. per 
ue Ken That 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 42s. 6d. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G, and matching, 

U/S. 48s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. per ft. 

sup, of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 3s. per ft. sup. 

On ein 

Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Teak, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of 

Tein, 


PTL.UMBER. 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 
per hour. 


8d. 


Lead, milled sheet, 49s. 9d. 
per cwt. 

Do. drawn pipes, 50s. 3d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 54s. 9d. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 28s. per ewt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 8d. per 


Ib, 


Solder. plumbers, Is. 5d. 
per lb. 
No. fine, 2s. 1d. per Ib. 


Red and white lead, 7d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 


GC.C soll ee 2-ink 63% 
3-in. 7s.-6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

Rowe eine o48... . 8-iny 


hs. 3d:, 45in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. . 
. Gutter. 4-in. H.R. 8s. 2d., 


4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


; cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
do, 6d. per ft. lin. 


Stating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoe or equal: 
Ladies 74s., Countess 83s., Duchess 90s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 142s, per 
Square. 

Delabole do. 85s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 73 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d, per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 82s, 6d. per square. 

Do, machine-made do. 75s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 91d. per dozen. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, ete., 11s. 
per ft. cube. 


Do. -atanee in floors, roofs, ete., 11s. 6d. per ft, 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


lls. 10d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, ete., 14s. per 
ft. cube. 

sarking felt laid, 1s. 6d. per yd, 

Centering for conerete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 70s. per sq. : 

Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. 

Lin. deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 

Ijin. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 8s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do, 13-in., 2s. 6d, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 3s. 9d. per ft, sup. 

Do. do. do. 1}-in., 3s. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

tf in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 8s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 1}-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup., average, 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


D.H, 


sashes, 


in 
1-in. 


Milled lead and latour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
65s. per cwt. ; : ae 
Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, 


and tacks, 4-in., 1s. 9d. per ft. 


bends, 


Do. 4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 2s. 7d. per ft. 
Do. 12-in., 3s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2}-in., 
8s. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 8s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 12s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. = 
Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, ete, 


4-in., Is. 10d. per ft. 
Do. O.G., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc.. 4in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 
Do. 8-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 
water waste preventers, 48s. 6d. eaeh. 
Baths only, with all joints, 34s. 6d, each, ; 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
26s. 6d, each. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
103d., 82 oz. 1s. 03d. per 
t 


ft. 

Cathedral, ordinary, 93d. 
per ft. 

ae double, 1s. Ojd. per 


in, 53d., 
in. 61d. 


Rough plate, ¢ 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 
ewt. 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, is. I1ljd._ per 
hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 33s. per ewt. 

Sand and cement, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

aes mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl, 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 

Thistle plaster, 64s. 
ton, 

Lath nails, 5d. per Ib. 

DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 


per 


Genuine white lead, 85s. 


per ewt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do boiled, 11s. 6d. per 
gall 


Turpentine, 10s. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 44d., 26 oz. Is. 53d., 
32 oz. 1s. 73d, per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 1s. 2id., 26 oz. 1s. 3id., 
32 oz. 1s. 43d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, 
2s. 3d. per ft. 


normal span, 2s, to 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. 103d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. . 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 33d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Xnot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup, 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 2d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 1s. 9d, per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats. varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 28, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


Ideal Home 


R.I.B.A. Conference 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 558. per 
cewt. 


Petrifying liquid, 3s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 6s. 7d. per 
firkin, 


Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 

Hard stopping, 74d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 19s, 
gall. 

Do. Copal, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Turps substitute, 4s. per 
gall. 


per 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Canvas. strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup, 
Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup 
Do. each subsequent coat, ls. 1d. per yd. sup, 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete. 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Isrector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £47 per ton. 

Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £35 per top 

Do. in compounds, £39 per ton. : 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £38 per ton. 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildin 
in, 57s. 6d. per cwt. * 


Mild steel in British stan-|Do. in light railings and balusters, 77s, 6d. per ew 
dard sections, £31 per|Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washer 


ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.——The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes, 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £38 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £49 per ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £49 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
5s, 5d. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 1s. 11d. 
per grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing — practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


and driving screws, ls. 3d. per yd. ‘ 


Note: he prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 
These lists are strictly copyright. 


The 


Exhibition : 


the present : 


following programme shows the 
arrangements that have been made up to 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have con- 
sented, at the request of the “ Daily Mail,” 
to organise a conference on certain aspects 
of the housing problem, which will take 
place on the first three days—February 4, 
5, and 6—of the Ideal Home Exhibition at 


Olympia. 
The Exhibition will be opened by 
H.R.H. Princess Alice, Countess of 


Athlone, on February 4 at three p.m. The 
Conference will begin at 3.30 p.m. the 
same diay, and it is hoped that Her Royal 
Highness will attend the opening meeting. 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., will be in the 
chair, and Dr. Addison will deliver the 
opening address. The Minister of Health 
will be supported by Lord Astor, Sir Kings- 
‘ley Wood, M.P., Sir Tudor Walters, M.P., 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. Bernard 
Holland, Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, Mr. 
Oscar Warburg, L.C:C.,; Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, Mrs. S. A. Barnett, and a number 
of others interested in the housing move- 
ment. 

The Conference has been organised by 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Vice-President 
R.1.B.A., and Professor of Town Planning 
in the University of London; Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, Vice-President R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Member of 
Council of the R.I.B.A., and President of 
the Concrete Institute. Professor Ads- 
head has arranged an exhibition of town 
plans and house designs in the conference 
room. 


First Day’s Conference, February 5.— 
10.30 a.m.: Lecture—‘ The Financial 
Aspect of the Housing Problem.” 11.45 
a.m,: Lecture—‘ The Difficulty of Obtain- 


ing Contracts?,) 230-p.m..3Lecture— 
“The House Beautiful.” 3.45 p.m.: 
Lecture—“ The Preservation of Old 


b) 


Cottages and Villages.’ 

Second Day’s Conference, February 6. 
—10.30 a.m.: Lecture—“ Difficulties of 
Transport and Materials.” 11.45 a.m.: 
Lecture—“ Economies in Planning and in 
the Employment of New Materials.” 2.30 
p-m.: Lecture—“ Housing from the Work- 
ing Man’s Point of View.”’ 3.45 p.m.: 
Lecture—‘New Houses and the New 
Social Order.” 


Our Small Advertisements 


The Devon County Council require an 
architect at a salary of £500 per annum, 
and two draughtsmen at salaries from 
£250, rising to £300 per annum, andi from 
£150 to £200 per annum respectively. 

A temporary assistant is required by the 
Ebbw Vale U.D.C. for their Housing 
Architect’s office. 

Applications are invited from architects 
by the L.C.C. for a visiting teacher of 
architecture for two evenings a week, and 
of building construction for one evening 
a week, at the L.C.C. Hackney Institute. 

The Leeds School of Art require a full- 
time assistant instructor. 

Vacancies are also announced for two 
junior architectural assistants in London. 


A quantity surveyor’s writer, am 
printer, of Pendlebury, Lancs, solicit 
work by his electro-litho process, and > 
general foreman (bricklayer) desires a 1 
engagement. . 

Tenders are invited by the Messrs 
Andrew and Randell, MM.S.A., of SI 
Austell, for the erection of houses and th 
construction of roads and sewers for th 


UsDoGy 


North Cliffe House, Bridlington, wi 
stabling outbuildings, and _ extensiv 


grounds is to be offered for sale on Fel 
ruary 26. 


Wages in the Building 
Trade } 


As a result of meetings between th 
National Federation of Building Tra 
Employers and the National Federation ( 
Building Trade Operatives under the are 
scheme, a revision of wages has bee 


agreed upon for the South-Wester 
regional area, including the counties ¢ 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, Dorsel 


Wilts, Hereford, and Gloucester. It ist 
come into effect on May 1 next and stan 
until December 1 next. Under this setth 
ment all tradesmen, except painters, 

be paid as follows: In Grade A town 
1s. 11d, per hour; Grade B towns, 1s, 93! 
per hour; Grade C towns, 1s. 8d. pt 
hour; Grade D towns, 1s. 7d. per how 
Painters are to receive one penny an h 
less than other tradesmen except in $ 
places where there is less than one pé 
difference already existing, and la 
3d. an hour less than tradesmen. 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 4.—Palazzo Massimi, Rome: 


Detail of Ceiling 


Baldassare Peruzzi, Architect 


eT 


Se nat 


ISEIN, ey 


KDR INS 
coi i. 


In the finishing of the Massimi Palace (mid 16th century period) Peruzzi gave as much attention to the character of the 
panelled ceilings as to the treatment of the external stonework. This illustration shows the variety that can be 
imparted to flat surfaces by their arrangement in planes. 
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Why Skyscrapers tor London? 


IR MARTIN CONWAY wants skyscrapers in 
London. This is his ideal: “‘ gigantic com- 
munal buildings, thirty or forty storeys in 
height, housing hundreds and possibly thousands 

of -people.”” The main reason given for this startiing 
departure.is that London 1s already full. All that is left 
tousisthesky. The earth has its limits. The sky has 
none. The notion charms because it is so simple. 

Yet we think that most people who know the facts 
about skyscrapers will consider Sir Martin. Conway’s 
suggestion as hopelessly “up in the air.” Landlords, 
doubtless, will bless him—and with good reason. A 
skyscraper tenement would be a gold-mine. But what 
about the tenants? MHere lies the crux of the matter. 
The man on top would be all right until tbe fire-alarm 
was raised—or the maroon heralded the air-raids Not 
so the man on the ground floor. He might escape from 
a fire, or avoid the enemy bomb, but he could never get 
away from bad air. If he wanted the sunlight he would 
have to go up in the lift to get it, and find a friend on the 
top to let him enjoy it. 

This is not.theory. It is fact. The skyscraper tene- 
ment has already been tried and found wanting. 
Germany made the experiment long before the war-lust 
thrust her to her ruin. We talked of copying her 
example until we sent deputations tu Berlin tu see. After 
that we turned our eyes to garden cities and garden 
suburbs and the two-storeyed cottage of our ancestors. 
The reason is not far to seek. It was found that the 
skyscraper tenements of Germany were tuberculosis 
traps. In the wells of the great courtyards there lay a 
cushion of bad air. So high were the walls that the 
sunlight never fathomed the well. Its sterilising beams 
could not reach the disease germs that multiplied 
unchecked in the communal yard. So the health of the 
tenants suffered. Berlin’s tuberculosis statistics were 
notoriously bad. How could they be otherwise when 
so many of its people could not get sunlight or fresh air 
in their homes? 

’ That is the lesson of Germany. We are not without 
examples at home. As Mr. William Woodward points 
out in an interview, large blocks of high buildittgs for 
the working-classes have been put up in London. 
“ These buildings,” he says, ‘‘ though ncthing like the 
height suggested by Sir Martin, are gloomy and depress- 
ing and in some cases, where there is an open courtyard, 
which the sun cannot enter and through which there is 
no free ventilation, the effect upon the children who pla; 
there is highly detrimental.” 

If there were no other objection to skyscrapers for 
London, this, we think, would be enough. Yet it is by 
no means the only objection. Apart from the fact that 
they would be death-traps in case of fire, there is the 
practical issue, which applies to many paris of the 
capital, as to whether they could be built at all. London 
is not like New York. Its soil is less substantial. In 
London the ground is riddled with “tubes” and under- 
ground railways. New York’s transport is mainly above 
ground. It is a question for geologists, but we doubt 


whether solid enough foundations could be made in 
London for such huge and heavy buildings as New York 
has. 

There is, again, the problem of the width of the roads. 
In New York the streets are much wider than in London. 
Moreover, they are straight. London’s streets are 
narrow and winding. High buildings demand wide 
thoroughfares. To put up skyscrapers in London would 
mean re-building a large part of it. It would also call 
for more space for roads and much re-planning. That 
might be done with advantage, but it would cost more 
than it was worth. And when it had been done, aiter 
years of infinite toil, all we should get would be another 
New York. It would be another New York without the 
wonderful sky-line which New York gives tto those 
seeing it from the sea. London can never get that, and 
without it a large part of the grandeur of its skyscrapers 
would be lost. Even with New York’s wider streets it 
is not easy to sense the beauty of its gigantic buildings. 
In London the whole effect would be lost in the upper 
air. If we keep to the sound rule that the height of a 
building should not be more than the width of the street, 
the building of thirty- or forty-storey skyscrapers would 
be so costly as to be impracticable. Yet no other way 
will satisfy the twin needs of beauty and fresh air. 

Putting aside the practical question of “‘ ancient 
lights”—which no skyscraping scheme could well 
disregard—the objections we have outlined are, in our 
opinion, fatal. London is a city with fine traditions and 
some magnificent buildings. They could not exist side 
by side with the towering tenements Sir Martin Conway 
desires. One or the other would in the end have to 
go, and it- would not be the skyscrapers. That would 
mean the uprooting of London, which is unthinkable. 

Yet some way must be found out of the pressing 
problem of lack of room. The proper and natural 
development is to go outside rather than to crowd still 
more inside. Our trouble is not that there are too few 
people in the metropolitan area, but too many. When 
Belgium nationalised her railways and cheapened the 
fares the people went out of the towns into the outlying 
country. It was better for the towns, and it did not 
injure trade. The better health of the people proved 
the wisdom of the move. That is the lesson for London. 
The scheme of “satellite” towns, ringing the capital, is 
the best solution. There is ample room for all. Trans- 
port is the only difficulty, and that should not be.a 
difficulty long. Not skyscrapers, but cottages: Not 
cushions of bad air, but plenty of sunlight. Not a cave- 
like life in the city, but a natural life in the country. To 
each family the pure fresh air of the outer zone where life 
may be renewed, and the garden plot which gives a man 
both food and health. Not the garish glare of the town, 
but the truer glory of Nature. Not up to the sky, but 
back to the land. That is the road for us. That is the 
true reform. All reform, we know, should “level up’’; 
but skyscrapers do not offer us the kind of “levelling” 
that London needs. 

CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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Propagandist Work for the R.I.B.A. 


N inspiration towards lofty ideals is of high 
importance at any time. In an era of recon- 
struction its value can hardly be overrated. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s paper on “ Citizenship,” 
read before the R.I.B.A., and printed last week in this 
Journal, seems to us to deserve the widest possible 
publicity. It is in effect a powerful protest against the 
grossly material outlook that reflects and propagates so 
many ill consequences, moral and material, and it 1s an 
inspiring exhortation to a higher view of the duties of 
citizenship. Since, as he said, ‘‘ architecture reflects in 
the most sensitive way the ideals in vogue at the time of 
construction,” and buildings frankly disclose the senti- 
ments of their founders, as well as reveal the standard 
of taste and craftsmanship available, it follows that we 
have to educate our masters. In other words, we have 
to reform the public taste to the end that it may demand 
and admire good buildings. Mr. Ricardo’s paper is so 
cogently persuasive on this point that its widespread 
distribution should be highly educative, for architects 
as well as for the laity. Our earnest advice to the 
R.I.B.A. has been and is that to promote the best 
interests of architecture it must become a less academic 
and a more active body. To promote effectually the 
objects for which it exists; and to intensify its influence, 
it must adopt modern methods of procedure. Vigorous 
propagandist work among architects is essential; and 
until such time as an organising agency is appointed to 
do it, the full force and influence of the Institute will 
never be felt. In the meantime Mr. Ricardo’s fine 
paper should be reproduced in pamphlet form and circu- 
lated as widely as possible. It would give an excellent 
start to the propaganda on which the Institute should 
enter with vigour and courage and without delay. 


Devonshire House Rumours 


Rumour is still busy with Devonshire House. For the 
moment, club gossips are concerned less with what is to 
be done with the site than with what will become of the 
remains that are worth preserving when the fabric is 
reduced to it$ units. It is said, for example, that the iron 
gates (which William Kent designed for another place) 
are as likely to go to Chiswick as to Chatsworth; but, 
whatever their destination, they are certainly, worth 
keeping, whether chiefly for their workmanship or as a 
memorial of Devonshire House. So also, and for the 
same reasons, are the knockers attached to the wooden 
gates. Even if these knockers are somewhat lacking in 
artistic quality, they have a sentimental value which 
should make them secure of the hospitality of the 
London Museum. 


Rats and Architecture 


A paper on tropical and sub-tropical diseases, which 
was read by Dr. Louis W. Sambon at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, last week, contained inevitably a reference 
to rats and buildings. He had little faith, said the 
doctor, in a crusade of extermination against rats; but 
many species of animals had become extinct simply 
through change in their environment, and this could 
perhaps be provided for the rat ‘‘ by a change in our 
architecture, making it impossible for it to secure a 
home in our buildings.”” As we have said on several 
previous occasions, reinforced concrete buildings afford 
no harbourage for rats, and a building that is fireproof is 
also rat-proof to about the same degree—not absolutely 
immune, perhaps, but tremendously more free from 
ae hazard than the ordinary building of brick and 
timber. 


Notes and Comments | 


Tall Rents and Tall Buildings 


In the City of London, rents are mounting high, and 
the position, in the opinion of Sir David Burnett, calls 
for tall buildings. He does not believe in skyscrapers, 
but he thinks that the limit of 80 ft. in height should be 
altered. He thinks that the height allowed might be 
advantageously doubled, giving a structure of ten or 
twelve stories, and “ greatly relieving the pressure on the - 
surrounding premises.” *As might have been expected 
of a City magnate, Sir David rather exaggerates the 
commercial aspect of the question. Twelve-storey build- 
ings would not increase the architectural amenities of 
London, but they would decidedly add to its dangers 
both from accident and from disease. This clamouring 
for congestion within a small area is itself a sort of 
disease. If London’s commerce is expanding so rapidly, 
let her decentralise it, putting up decent buildings of 
reasonable height on the Surrey side, which is greatly in 
need of the dignity that stately commercial , buildings 
would give it. 


Old Harrow Inn Threatened 


An inn familiar to several generations of Harrovians, - 
the “Crown and Anchor,” at the junction of High and 
West Streets, has been bought, together with other 
houses, with the object, presumably, of pulling it down 
to make room for contemplated improvements. Inns 
should be immortal. Often they are well-nigh 
immemorial. In almost every English county there are 
many that were ancient when stage-coaches first began 
to run. Sussex, for example, is rich in medieval speci- 
mens—like the Star in Old Eastbourne, for instance—to 
which, and to several others in the same district, the 
Mermaid at Rye would rank as a more junior. While 
for quaintness and accumulated wealth of history the inns 
of oldest date-are unsurpassed, those of Georgian origin 
embody more aptly the spirit of hospitality, such as 
made Shenstone’s traveller ‘‘ sigh to think he still has 
found his warmest welcome at an inn”; and the 
Georgian inn, with its horizontality that somehow seems 
rich in promise of peace and plenty, has more in it of 
what Mr. Geoffry Scott might term “ the architecture of 
humanism.” 


The National Federation Report 


In the forty-second annual report of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers (of whose 
annual meeting we give a précis on a later page) the 
tendencies of the times are seen as in a mirror: you do 
not get them all, but those within range are very faith- 
fully reflected. Thus we get a fair view of the labour 
position, and an interesting explanation of the difficul- 
ties that arose respecting the demand for a forty-four- 
hour week. There are also references to the Industrial — 
Council for the Building Trades, and to the important 
service rendered to architects as well as builders by Mr. 
E. J. Brown, a distinguished member of the Federation, 
who, appointed to serve on a revising committee formed — 
by the Minister of Health to deal with a special Housing 
form of contract, had an effective share in shaping that 
document to equitable ends. Further topical items refer 
to a proposed building code for England and Wales, 
which is to be similar in principle to that adopted in — 
Scotland, but modified in the details to suit English 
practice. A welcome instance of effectual co-operation 
is manifest in the statement that the Federation has 
offered to participate in the work and expense of’ 
establishing a standard method of measurement, which 
the Surveyors’ Institution and the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association had in hand Other transactions making 
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for co-operation or unity are the formation of a National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations, whose main 
object is the co-ordination of wages and conditions as 
between the various industries; the agreement at an 
“all-in” conference that operatives and employers 
should co-operate in the endeavour to organise the 
industry more thoroughly; affiliation of the National 
Association of Shopfitters ; and the endeavour for closer 
relations with the Scottish Federation. On the same 
plane is the suggested appointment of official organisers, 
who, we feel, could do much to consolidate the member- 
ship of the Federation. To make such appointments 
would be to adopt a similar course to that which we have 
had no hesitation in recommending to the R.I.B.A. 
Altogether, the report is replete with interest, much of 
it, as we have seen, more than sectional, and pointing in 
the direction of that larger federation which shall bring 
into closer co-operation and more cordial relationship 
every section and every unit of the industry, professional 
or practical. 


Architectural Education 


Premature disclosure of the details of the new scheme 
for architectural education can only be misleading. Even 
if the details were accurate in themselves, they might 
easily lead to misconception of the scheme as a whole. 
Some of our lay contemporaries, bursting with the news, 
have created an erroneous impression as to the scope and 
incidence of the scheme, about which we shall have more 
to say when it is complete, and when publicity will be 
advantageous rather than injurious. There is no need 
to be oracular about it; but any fair account of the 
scheme must obviously await its completion. Mr. John 
W. Simpson, the President of the Institute, made autho- 
ritative reference to it in the address which he presented 
to the Institute on February 2, when the prizes and 
studentships for the year were presented. 


A.A. Incorporation 


There is a certain piquancy about the Architectural 
Associations being incorporated under the Companies 
Act. It is, however, a wise step to take, and its net 
effect is simply to limit the financial liabilities of the 
trustees and council of the Association. Without the 

rotection afforded by the Act, it would be, as Mr. 
| Be sive E. Webb said in explaining the objects of the 
“incorporation, increasingly difficult to induce young 
men to serve on the Council. As for the trustees, it is 
obvious that their self-sacrificing duties involved con- 
siderable financial risk, which will now disappear. It 
need not be added that there is neither novelty nor 
_degradation in becoming incorporated. Numbers of 
institutions of comparable character have taken the same 
wise precaution. 
to show an overwhelming majority in favour that it will 
be simply a regularising observance. 


St. Paul’s Bridge Scheme Redivivus 


_ The St. Paul’s Bridge scheme was not killed by the 
war, and it is to be revived in an application to Parlia- 
ment for an extension of time. It will be remembered 
that there was an immense amount of controversy, first 
-as to the site of the bridge, and then as to its design. 
Originally it was intended that the bridge should be 
wholly an affair.of engineering, but at length the Bridge 
House Estates Committee were prevailed upon to secure 
_as much architectural treatment as a competition in 
which the premiums were £300, 4 200, and £100 could 
be expected to yield. Mr. George Washington Browne, 


design. As our critic said of it when we reproduced the 
drawings in our issue of July 1, 1914, “The scheme is 


Structural expression.’’ Groups of statuary are in the 


A ballot of the members is so certain - 


..S.A., won the first premium with a simple and strong. Exchange. 


: distinguished by imagination combined with a common- - 
sense knowledge of the requirements. and their. best ° 


scheme, and these should now be made to serve as war 
memorials, but, it is to be hoped, not blatant ones. It is 
understood that the Corporation are fully committed to 
the scheme by their negotiations for property at the 
bridgehead sites. Otherwise they might well be daunted 
by the rise in prices. which changes the original estimate 
of £1,046,000 to one of four millions sterling. 


Builders’ Profits—and Losses 


At the first weekly meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess a member alleged 
that contractors were making extraordinary profits— 
in some cases as much as 4200 and 4250 per house. 
On what authority this allegation was made does not 
appear; but it was promptly discredited by Mr. Bernard 
Holland, Chairman of the Housing Committee, who 
said that he did not think undue profit was being made 
by builders in London. The evidence he had was in 
the opposite direction—they were making “a very ‘bare 
profit,” if any. He might have added that, even before 
the war, builders sometimes did not even make “‘ a very 
bare profit” on house-building, but actually realised a 
loss on it, this occurring not through want of foresight, 
nor through miscalculation, but from purely fortuitous 


circumstances. It is a pity that these reckless charges 
are always so vague. We hold no brief for the builder ; 
but the architect who cannot do without him is 


interested in everything that relates to him, and likes 
to see his integrity vindicated when occasion arises. 
An ‘‘ Overseas ’”» Commemoration 
Building 

Following hard on the proposal to spend millions on a 
Labour war memorial building and a central hall for 
Freemasons comes the announcement of a project for 
building a “commemoration building” as a centre for 
overseas visitors. It is confidently anticipated that the 
money required—about a million — sterling—for 
materialising the project will be immediately forth- 
coming. These three great buildings—and possibly 
there are more to follow—to be added almost simultane- 
ously to London’s array may set a new scale and a new 
fashion in architecture ; for they are to mark the greatest 
event in the history of the Empire—the rallying of her 
sons at the mother country’s urgent call. Surely there 
could be no more inspiring theme for the architect. Great 
things are expected from these buildings. . 


A Professional Union 


What are architects going to do about the new profes- 
sional union that is being formed? It is to be, of course, 
“undenominational,’’ so to speak—an inept expression 
used for want of a better to imply that all denominations 
are included. At present the objects of the union are 
nebulous, but it 1s perfectly obvious that such a union, 
properly managed, could do much valuable work for the 
country as well as for professional men, who, with further 


. opportunities for fraternising, and for taking an interest 


in each other’s work and ideals, would not only learn to 
understand each other better, but would be in a much 
better position both tofassert their rights and to develop 
knowledge and skill in the sciences and the arts they 
practise and represent. There are of course clubs enough 
already ; but in them all—except perhaps the Rotary— 
it is a crime to talk shop, unless one’s trade happens to be 
politics. We gather, therefore, that architects would 
find it worth while to join this union, which should 
become a sort of focussing screen for professional ideas, 
or, to put the matter more ambitiously, a clearing house 
for professional opinion, or a sort of mental Labour 
Free exchange of views and ideas is essen- 
tial to reconstruction on a sound basis; and the profes- 
sional union should be of special value to the architect, 
who of all men ought to hobnob freely with his fellows, 
because it falls to him more than anyone else to trans- 
late the public mind into substantial form. 
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Architectural Causerie: On Cornices 


T would form a valuable appendix to “ The Principles 
Governing Modern Design” if one of our enter- 
prising authors would collect data on the subject of 
cornices and crowning features for the exteriors of 

buildings. Of late too little attention has been paid 
by architects to the adjustment and proportioning of this 
important attribute, in regard not only to individual 
buildings but more especially to projection in relation 
to the width of certain streets. This is one of the things 
more clearly understood by our American contem- 
poraries. ; 

In streets of fair width, where rights of light are not in 
danger of infringement, the law admits of a crowning 
cornice being placed eighty feet above the pavement 
line, and of recent years attempts have been made to 
induce architects to level the cornice lines of their build- 
ings in order to ensure homogeneity and horizontality in 
the aspect of dissimilar facades. Where such discipline 
has been observed, the effect of a run of buildings has 
been considerably improved ; but, notwithstanding, much 
remains to be achieved in the remodelling of the facades 
of London if anything approaching the orderly character 
of the thoroughfares of Paris is desired. 


* Co 


Because we English are a nation of shopkeepers we 
attach more importance to individuality than we do to 


collectivity. It is a national trait to feign.a splendid - 


isolation. Hence the opposition to Wren’s scheme for 
a new London, and the persistence of the troubled 
citizens, who escaped the Plague and the Fire, to retain 
ancient sites for their new premises of brick. Tallis 
reveals, as no other survey does, the aspect of the 
principal streets from the time of Charles the Comical 
to the stoutest of the Georges. There are the frontages 
of fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty feet, -of 
varying height, with dissimilar shop fronts, all stand- 
ing in interminable nonconformity.. The critics of the 


eighteenth century, among whom was. the. discerning ° . 
s y z S| of a wall from the wet, and to throw off the rain water 


Ralph, had not a good word! to say to the assemblage. 


We of a later day accept the evidence of Tallis, as well - 


as the evidence derived from our own investigation. of 
the remains, that the buildings of the period represent 
a very fair average of style; and many of us indulge in 
thapsodies because we have conjured up a largely 
imaginary picture of Old London. 


%* * * 


The truth is undeniable that the streets of London 
to-day are not so terrible as they are made out to be. 
The very deformities of the architecture of Cheapside, 
Oxford-street, and the Strand, when viewed in perspec- 
tive, coalesce and blend harmoniously ; it is all a question 
of light and shade, colour, silhouette, and individuality. 
Let it not be imagined that we can accept more than 
twenty per cent. of the buildings in any of these streets 
as possessing even the elements of taste. Were it not 
for the presence of the staid buildings erected by our 
grandfathers and their fathers before them, the later 
arrivals would not have a chance of escaping general 
condemnation. London, being the world’s exchange 
and mar«et place, presents the character of a cosmopoli- 
tan bazaar. It includes types of buildings that defy all 
analysis. There are curious overlappings, reflecting the 
tendencies of opposite schools of thought, and facades 
of severe mien stand next to steep gables of Gargantuan 
proportions. There are buildings with pilasters running 
through four floors in order to carry a broken pediment 
which seems to apologise to the dormers for disturbing 
their repose. There are fronts bristling with bays and 
bull’s-eyes ; in some buildings every ledge is crowded 
with herculean gods and goddesses, or overfed cupids 
struggle with shields, while prowling lions walk the 


prolific age, for they are modern to a degree. 


nine-inch ledge. Yet in the sunlight, when the masses 
of clouds drive seawards above the cross of St. Paul’s 
and over the grasshopper at the Royal Exchange, all 
such oddities fit into the nooks and crevices of the arti- 
ficial scenery of the ‘streets; and were it not for the 
gigantic lettering, the cheap-jack advertisements and 
the general untidiness, the effect might pass for occiden- 
tal splendour, chaotic as it 1s. 
*% se * = j 

Because London has grown old and-has never 
experienced the benefits of early training, nothing can 
change the Icharacter of the old Jady. She wears a 
mantle of patchwork, and looks her best in it. Frontages 
of twenty feet will remain of that width for ever, unless 
some enterprising corporation purchases half a dozen 
adjoining properties in order to erect palatial premises 
for the West Diddlesex Emporium, or the United Con- 
solidated Coke and Cattle-truck Federation. In these 
difficulties inheres the chief problem confronting archi- 
tects of to-day. No other city presents such difficulties. 
It is almost impossible to speak of comprehensive street 
design, let alone to await patiently its advent. 

x 3% * x 

Apart from the question of style, or of style talk and 
the exploitation of any particular phase of architecture, 
of one thing we are convinced, and that is the need for 
horizontality. Of late the general level of taste in 
architectural circles has unquestionably improved. 
Education is beginning to make itself felt; buildings are 


_ criticised in the public Press as soon as the scaffolding 
is removed; and although at present many buildings 


leave much to be desired, the leaven of common sense 
is at work, especially among buildings intended primarily 
for commerce. And thus, through the medium of the 
foregoing preamble, we come to the discussion of the 


' theory of external cornices. 


ae % * * 


In days of old the cornice, cornica, or corniche, was a 
species of capping devised to protect the vertical surface 


from the roof beyond the face of the building. In Italy 
and Spain, as in India, it became the custom to give the 
cornice a considerable projection, in order to secure a 
goodly shadow. As_ building developed (and very 
rightly) on the lines of artificiality, both as regards 
structure and decoration, the cornice as we understand it 
became merely a crowning feature, the chief use ol 
which was to distinguish a grouping ‘of subordinate 
attributes. The cornices to the astylar. palaces o! 
Florence come under the latter category; and beyonc 
question these excellent productions of the Renaissance 
in Italy still remain among the chief inventions of | 

ul 
American cousins were not slow to observe the distine 
tion a noble cornice affords to a box-like structure ; hene« 
the splended adaptations of the Florentine theme to the 
Tiffany building in New York, as well as to many othe! 
works across the Atlantic. | 

3 % % * 

Sixty years ago, when the majority of young Englis! 
architects spent their holidays in Italy, the study o 
cornices became an obsession. Everybody endeavoure 
to wrest the secret of the crowning cornice from thi 
stones of Florence, Venice, and Rome. Drawings wer 
made of the modillion cornice to the Palazzo Ruspoli a 
Rome, the stone console cornice of Pisa, the double 
faced modillion cornice from the Stamperion at Rome 
the ornate mouldings crowning the palazzo in the Vii 
Ripetta at Rome, and the cavetto triglyphs of thi 
Colonna in the same city. The result of all this activit 
can be seen in a few buildings north and south of Cheap 
side, and some of the blocks forming the south side o 
Cannon Street. AERO. | 
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Architecture of the Late 18th Century. 2.—Nelson House, 


St. Aubyn Street, Devonport 
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The character that accrues to a front by the judicious application of slate-hanging is clearly shown ‘in this house. Note 
the generous character of the bow windows, the fluted cornice, and the fanciful porch with its slight ‘‘Adam”’ detail, 
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The Architecture of St. Neots 


HE market town of St. Neots, fifty-six miles 
from the place where Hick’s Hall formerly 
stood, has a character peculiar to towns and 
villages on the Great North Road. Curiously 

enough, the main road avoids the town by two 
miles, passing through Eaton Socon to the Bishop’s 
Palace at Buckden, and then to Norman Cross. The 
town is dignified by a magnificent parish church, the 
tower of which is a landmark for miles, its finials and 
battlements standing conspicuously about the trees on 
the banks of the River Ouse. In some respects the per- 
pendicular tower at St. Neots can be compared to that of 
St. Mary’s at Taunton. 

In the Market Square at St. Neots there is plenty of 
evidence to show what a busy place it was in the York 
to London days, when, for some unaccountable reason, 
the coaches made a detour from the main road to pass 
through St. Neots. The hostelry of the Cross Keys 
received most of the custom then going, and it is likely 
that a good many University Dons and more under- 
graduates travelling from Oxford to Cambridge through 
Dunstable, Ampthill, and St. Neots, stayed at the trim 
brick facade, or enjoyed a round of beef in one or other 
of the tubby bay windows. ‘To-day the architecture of 
the inn remains excellently conserved, and the flavour of 
the coaching days 1s recalled by the piquant omnibus 
sauce. 

There is good brickwork of Queen Anne and Georgian 
fashions in the streets of St. Neots, proving that an 
industrious company of bricksetters found: occupation 
congenial to their inclinations. Of this body was one 
John Smith, jumior, who died at the age of forty, on 
January 6, 1745. Possibly John Smith worked on the 
fine Palladian building in the Market Place, which :s 


= 


distinguished enough in appearance to have attracted 
the attention of a Burlington. How Burlington wouli 
rave could he see the ravages of the Huns below. Taere 
is every reason to suspect that the building at the corner 
of High Street and of the road to St. Ives is contem- 
porary. In both the rakish pediments sit well on the 
heads of the buildings, like three-cornered hats of the 
Staines, Egham, and Windsor variety. 

For dignity of expression it would be hard to find a 
better proportioned pair of gate piers than those illus: 
trated, which form an entrance to an old garden at the 
back of the parish church. (See following page.) 

Finally, the plain brick facade of Croxton Park 
remains to be considered. From a distant view the 
tiering of the windows 1s relieved by the roof, which rises 
above the parapet; but on closer approach this feature 
disappears, and the visitor is left to appreciate three 
heights of windows and a remarkably good Ionic portico. 

As time passes, we learn to value the merits ot 
Georgian simplicity, the reason of the change of mind 
implied being the surfeit of. ill-considered’ ornament 
tc which we have been treated for the past twenty-five 
years. Our Georgian forbears thought just as much of 
spacious rooms and good windows as some persons in 
these times think of shoddy decoration. There is in 
consequence rather a barren look apparent on the fronts 
of some of the larger houses of the late period, especially 
those which might be termed ‘‘Great Northern,” but 
they have a character entirely their own, and fill many a 
gap in the country-side. 

The plain yet pleasant little buildings of the eighteenth 
century that still remain to us should be guarded with 
jealous care: the vandal has already deprived the English 
country-side of too many of its charms. 


cm. P. MARDEN! 
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HOUSE IN THE MARKET PLACE, ST. NEOTS (1740 PERIOD). 
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Croxton Park (1790 Period). House at Corner of High Street. 


THE sARGCHITEGTURE OF ST. NEOTS: 


"(See arlicle on page 145.) 
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French Metalwork. 4.—Some Wrought-Iron Brackets 


a G OX 
Dans un escalier, rue de/ Vendéme/ | 


aw Boulevard 
Jamnt Martur 
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The design of the wrought-iron support for projecting signs, lamps, and other features is a problem of interest ta 
architects. In this regard Bury’s designs offer many delightful motifs. 
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Westminster Cathedral and 


T is seldom that an architect is com- 
[ memorated by so sumptuous a_ bio- 
graphy as that which confirms the 
ipotheosis of John Francis Bentley. 
Consisting of two portly volumes, com- 


prising between them 694 pages, with 
160 illustrations, it is a fitting monu- 
ment to an architect whose greatness 
s indisputable, and to whom came 


he greatest opportunity that could fall 
o the lot of mortal man for the exer- 
‘ise of special talents anid for the realisa- 
ion of long-cherished dreams. Those 
vho. will have it that he was born to build 
Westminster Cathedral could adduce many 
‘oreshadowings in support of their case— 
is his minute observation of all the 


features, details, and proportions of St. 
seorge’s Church, Doncaster, of which he 
vas able to make, mainly from memory, 

beautiful 


little cardboard model when 


the church had been destroyed by fire ; his 
haunting, when a schoolboy, the work- 
shops of the carvers and joiners in the 
town ; his being entrusted. by the clerk of 
the works, when the church was being re- 
built from designs by Sir G. G. Scott, with 
the setting-out of full-size ‘details and the 
making of templates for the masons, and 
even with the measuring up of the founda- 
tions for the central tower: his abandon- 
ment of his apprenticeship to a London 
firm of builders—Messrs. Winslow and 
Holland—to take service with Mr. 
Henry Clutton, the ecclesiastical archi- 
tect, who very nearly got the commis. 
sion to build the cathedral; the 
fascination that the church work of 
Northern Italy had for him; his one and 
only competitive design—that for a pro- 
posed church at Heigham—which, made in 
1858, showed a church “of Lombardesque 


JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. 
(From a portratt by René de l Hopital.) 


its Architect 


type,” in red brick with stone banding, 
with an imposing campanile-like tower 
surely a dim presage of the great cathedral, 
of which the foundation stone was laid on 
June 29, 1895, thirty-seven years after- 
wards; the general character of his work, 
which was mainly ecclesiastical, and the 
lines on which his character developed 
during the long interval; the baptism of 
this Low Church or Evangelical-bred 
young man into the Catholic Church (on 
April 16, 1862, when John became John 
Francis)~-these were so many steps towards 
the great consummation, the building of 
Westminster Cathedral. 


To the cathedral the author devotes an 
entire volume, most of it descriptive and 
architectural, giving a very clear idea of 
the inception, planning, and construction 
of the cathedral ; the difficulties of finding 
a site and of raising the necessary funds ; 
the trials that beset the architect, and how 
he triumphed over them. Cardinal 
Vaughan, who was the energising spirit in 
the movement to found a great metro- 
politan cathedral for his communion, was 
at first minded to hold a limited competi- 
tion, but abandoned that purpose on hear- 
ing that Bentley hated competition and 
would not take part. The Cardinal con- 
sulted the leading British architects on 
what had best be done. “When asked per- 
sonally and individually to name the mem- 
ber of their profession best fitted to be 
entrusted with the building of the cathe- 
dral they gave the palm with generous 
unanimity to John Francis Bentley.”? The 
Cardinal, calling at Bentley’s office to offer 
him the work, said in reply to the archi- 
tect’s stammering thanks, “You are not to 
thank me, it is your fellow-architects you 
have to thank! ” 

Before the architect was sélected it was 
decided that the cathedral should be built 
in Byzantine style. “ Personally,” Bentley 
is reported as saying, “I should have pre- 
ferred a Gothic church ; yet, on considera- 
tion, I am inclined to think that the 
Cardinal was right.” But he could not 
agree with the Cardinal’s wish for a 
basilica church of the Italian type, and 
ultimately persuaded His Eminence to 
adopt the Christian Byzantine style. There 
ensued tremendous onposition from the 
Gothicists, who denounced Byzantine as 
“un-English ” and Bentley as a recreant 
Goth. But Bentley, as we have seen, had 
long had a decided leaning to Byzantine ; 
and “as far back as the early ’sixties the 
study of Byzantine work was no new thine 
to him ; his early designs for decoration. 
glass, church plate, and so on, were influ- 
enced by it to some degree, and he was 
enthusiastic also about the Romanesque 
architecture of Burgundy and Provence. 
of the Rhine and of North Italy. The Op- 
portunity to develop its possibilities had 
heretofore been wanting, and at first it was 
not entirely welcome when it came.’”’ To 
the “un-English”’ obiection the reply is 
adroitly flattering to the national pride. 
“Certainly,” Mrs. de l’Hdépital writes, “as 
London had long been in the world of 
commerce what Constantinople once was, 
and in the world of Empire held the place 
that Rome once filled, it would seem fitting 
that the cathedral of the world-metropolis 
should be of a type rather international 
than limited by any national and perhaps 
insular characteristics of style.’’ 

And so that his Byzantine should not he 
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THE THRONE ROOM, ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


purely insular Bentley “ decided to study 
his subject at first hand in Italy and Con- 
stantinople before setting to work on the 
cathedral plans.” In November, 1894, he 
set out on his tour.. At Milan he was sore 
put to it to refrain from criticising severely 
the profusely ornate German Gothic of the 
Duomo ; but he was greatly interested in 
the brick-built church of Sant’ Ambrogio, 


which, having a lofty brick campanile of 
ninth-century construction, was the first 
building of its type he had ever beheld. 
At Pavia he was struck by the Certosa, at 
Pisa by the cathedral. The Duomo at 
Florence he thought “architecturally the 
worst large building I have ever seen.”’ 
Reaching Rome in the middle of Decem- 
ber, he put up at a large hotel where, he 
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Fhoto; Cyril Ellis. 
CATHEDRAL. 


said, “I was nothing but a number in that 
huge caravanserai, and that means of 
identification being 666, the ‘ Number of the 
Beast’ was altogether more than I could 
stand!’’ In Rome he met G. A. Sala, 
who found that a dinner-jacket was not in 
conformity with the strict etiquette of the 
Vatican—the guards refusing him admis- 
sion to the Pope’s early Mass—took 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. THE LATE J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 
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lral—are from the recently published book 


North-west Porch. North Transept. 


above illustrations—one showing a superb detail of the exterior and the other the impressive internal scale of Bentley’s Westminster Cathe 
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on the architect and his work, by Mrs. Winefride de l’HOpita', of which a review appears in this issue. 
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THE 


Bentley’s advice to "borrow a dress-coat 
from the proprietor of his hotel. Of St. 
Peter’s Bentley wrote: “I venerate the 
place more than I can say, and my only 
regret is that the human part of it is not 
more worthy of so august a purpose. 
Architecturally, I think it the worst large 
building I have seen, excepting, perhaps, 
the Duomo at Florence, and I cannot con- 
ceive that any architect can ‘sing its 
praises.’ Of course, the effect is fine, very 
fine, but produced at the sacrifice of 
scale.” His reverential emotions did not 
overwhelm this power of criticism. St. 
Paul’s-outside-the-walls he thought abso- 
lutely the worst building he had ever seen 
—worse even than the Duomo at Florence ; 
and Italian detail he maligned as “the 
most thoughtless, brainless stuff.” 

From Rome he went to Perugia, Umbria, 
and the Ravenna district, and thence to 
Venice, where, of course, he made a care- 
ful study of St. Mark’s. Reluctantly 
abandoning his projected visit to Constan- 
tinople, he left Venice on March 7, spend- 
ing a short time at Turin and a few days in 
Paris on his way to London, which he 
reached on March 19. primed with ideas 
for his great work. He “returned from 
Italy steeped in Byzantine art, without any 


Construction 


i HE gun-cotton factory described and 
illustrated in this issue was re- 
modelled and enlarged from a pre- 

war factory having about a tenth of the 
present output. The acid side is the main 
part retained from the former establish- 
ment, and some smaller buildings and the 
steam plant were incorporated in the new 
scheme, which accounts for the somewhat 
scattered positions of the buildings. But it 
was a dominating idea that the larger the 
number of old buildings incorporated the 
quicker would be the erection of the com- 
plete factory. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of 
the construction of the buildings it may be 
explained that the manufacture. of gun- 
cotton consists of immersing clean 
cotton waste in a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, washing and boiling the 
nitrated cotton, beating the mass into a 
slurry, extracting the bulk of the water 
with a hydro, and finally packing the damp 
gun-cotton for transportation to the filling 
factories. 

At the entrance to the site are the 
general office and timekeeper’s office. The 
weighing-bridge and weighing-room are 
adjacent, and stores are provided for 
Various goods. 

An isolated buildine was altered and 
adapted as a laboratory. The whole of 
the interior of this building was finished in 
White enamel and equipped with the usual 
fittings for the testing of the raw and 
finished cotton, and for other work inci- 
dental to the manufacture of explosives. 

Upon arrival at the factory the raw 
cotton is taken to the cotton store. This 
building, together with the buildings now 
used for the hand-picking, teasing, and 
willowing, Petrie dryer, cotton weighing- 
Toom, anid weighed cotton store, already 
existed upon the site, so the best use had 
to be made of them. 

The cotton store building is constructed 
of timber and corrugated iron, with 4-in. 
by 3-in. plates and uprights and 4-in. by 
2-in. studding for the sides and ends. Side 
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sketches or written notes: it was never his 
habit to make either; nevertheless he 
brought back, clear and definite in his 
mind’s eye, a vivid presentment of the 
cathedral he meant to build’? What 
follows this citation is a very interesting 
revelation: “ All through life he had taken 
pains to cultivate to a remarkable degree 
this gift of interior vision, never setting 
pencil to paper till his subject had arrived 
at complete mental development. ‘Every- 
thing,’ he would say, ‘the reality as 
though before me _ solidly—light and 
shade, colour, all is there—and not until I 
see this in its entirety do I ever begin to 
draw.’ ”’ 

Architects necessarily have, in a greater 
or less degree, the power of visualisation, 
and it can be cultivated, but not often to 
the high pitch to which Bentley had 
brought it. This habit of his deprives us 
of any of the rough sketches that, like 


Turner’s “Liber Studiorum,” serve to 
show by what tentative processes the 
author arrives at his results. We get, 


however, a large number of photographic 
illustrations of the finished work, as well 
as a description, in full detail, of the build- 
ing and its appurtenances—an account 
written with such clearness that architect 


By Winefride de 1’H6pital. 
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and non-architect will alike enjoy reading 
it, In the second volume we get a biography 
of Bentley—‘ a fellow of infinite wit, with 
a charming manner and a lovable and 
attractive personality which surrounded 
him with friends ’’—with an account of his 
minor works of art, ‘his early ecclesias- 
tical commissions, his domestic architec- 
ture, his essays in stained glass design, 
mosaic, metal-work, furniture and textiles, 
monuments and memorials, anid his resto- 
rations of ancient churches. For Bentley 
was the Compleat Architect; and he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. 
This account of him and of his work, 
written with intimate knowledge, but with- 
out effusion—indeed, with marked detach- 
ment and! delicate restraint—proves that 
we have had in our midst—perhaps with- 
out realising it very clearly—one of the 
greatest architects of all time, as well as 
one of the best of men. The book is a 
most valuable addition to the literature of 
architecture. To say that it is worthy of 
its subject is to give it the highest possible 
praise, 


‘* Westminster Cathedral and its Architect.’ 
With 160 illustrations. 
In 2 volumes. Price £3 3s. net. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co., Paternoster Row. 


5-—A Guncotton Factory 


lights are provided, and the floor is formed 
of concrete rendered with r-in. cement. 
There is a covered way between the cotton 
store and the hand-picking room. The 
cotton bales are opened in the latter room, 
and the compressed cotton is loosened by 
hand ready to be conveyed to the teasing 
and willowing room. After passing 
through the teasing machine, which tears 
the cotton into small pieces, it enters the 
willowing machine, which removes the 
fluff, and then passes through the dirying 
machine to the weighing room, where the 
dry cotton is weighed and placed in air- 
tight portable bins, which are then trans- 
ferred to the cotton store until required for 
nitrating. 

It is essential that in the above-mentioned 
rooms no dirt or dust shall come in contact 
with the cotton—in fact, this applies to the 
whole process of manufacture. As the 
cotton from the hand-nicking room to the 
weighed cotton store is in contact with the 
floor for the greater part of the time it is 
necessary to form the flooring of some 
material that is dry, free from dirt, and 
hard. It was found that gritless asphalt 
was most suitable, and for about 6 ft. 
above the floor the walls were rendered in 
neat Portland cement brought to a smooth 
surface and painted. Portland cement 
was used because of its hardness, thus 
minimising the risk of particles becoming 
detached through chipping and other 
causes, andi getting ‘nto the cotton. 

Top lghting is introduced as much as 
possible. The roofs over the machines 
and dryer are provided with louvres for 
ventilation, and to assist the escape of 
cotton fluff, a large quantity of which accu- 
mulates in time. It was adivisable, there- 
fore, to have the walls and ceilings as 
smooth as possible, all angles etc., being 
rounded and projections reduced to a 
minimum. 

The nitrating house is a building go ft. 
lone. 54ft. wide, and 12ft high to the 
underside of the tie beams. It is con- 
structed of timber covered with asbestos 


corrugated sheeting, painted externally 
with a dark, and internally with a light, 
acid-resisting paint. The floor is of con- 
crete rendered in cement. with a general 
fall to one corner of the building, at which 
point an outlet is provided for the water 
used in washing down the floor and for 
other purposes. The walls are constructed 
with two g-in. by 3-in. timbers bolted to- 
gether as uprights, coming under the roof 
trusses, with 9-in. by 3-in. top and bottom 
plates, and 4-in. by 2-in. bracing and fill- 
ing pieces, the framing resting upon a con- 
crete foundation wall carried up to the floor 
level. The roof trusses are of 52-ft. 6-in. 
span, and are constructed with two rr-in. 
by 2-in. timbers bolted together with 
broken joints to form the tie beam, it 
being impossible to obtain rr-in. by 4-in. 
timbers in one length of 54 ft. For the 
principal rafters and straining beams 
It-in. by 4-in. timbers were used, 6-in. by 
4-in. for struts, and r1-in. by 4-in. for 
queen posts (these posts are carried up to 
form the sides for the louvres, and take 
the rafters of the roof). At the apex the 
rafters were supported by a strut resting 
on the straining beam, The purlins are 
7-in. by 23-in., and to them the asbestos 
corrugated sheets forming the roof cover- 
ing are screwed direct. The roof lights 
are constructed with patent glazing; the 
lead-covered glazing bars form a perfect 
protection against the acid fumes arising 
from the nitrating pans. Lead flashings 
were dispensed with, the lower louvre 
board being carried about 2 in. over the top 
of the glass, and the lower edge of the 
glazing carried a similar distance over the 
asbestos sheeting. This nroved in every 
way satisfactory, quicker in execution, and 
less costly. The trusses wére secured to 
the uprights with two 7%-in. by 2%-in. 
braces halved to the various members and 
bolted together ; three 1-in. iron bolts wer¢ 
used, together with the usual iron straps 
to brace the various members together. 
The main portion of each truss was framed 
together on a staging level with the top 
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plates of the walls, then hoisted upright 
and placed into position. In the end walls 
of the building the main uprights were 
carried from the bottom plate to the under- 
side of the verges, thus making one solid 
framing. In some buildings of this type 
the top wall plate is-carried at one level all 
round, the ends being formed by placing a 
truss on same; but in the present case this 
method was not adopted. 

The nitrating house is connected with 
the vat house by a sloring. covered gang- 
way, oft. high and 8 ft. wide. The s:des 
and roof have corrugated asbestos sheeting 
secured to the wood framing and rafters, 
the upper portion of the sides being glazed 
with obscure glass. At the nitrating house 
end of the gangway provision is made for 
storing the overshoes which are used 
before the worker proceeds to the vat- 
house. The flooring to the gangway was 
composed of 11-in. by 2-in. wrot deal 


Cotton Opening Room. 
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planks secured to 4-in. by 3-in. joists on 
4-in. by 3.in bearers. 

From the vat house the cotton, after the 
process of boiling, is removed in trucks to 
the beater house. This, with engine room 
adjoining, is a building about 115 ft. long, 
60 ft. wide, 14 ft. high. In construction 
it is similar to the nitrating house, with 
the exception of the roof. The floor is of 
concrete laid and brought to a smooth sur- 
face in the one operation; it is also 
arranged to falls for the purpose of carry- 
ing away the water discharged from the 
beaters. The roof trusses, which are of 
60 ft. span, were constructed with two 
11 in. by 2 in. timbers bolted together to 
form the tie beam, 11 in. by 4 in. principal 
rafters and straining beam, halved and 
bolted at angles, 6in. by 41n. struts, and 
14 in. king and queen bolts, and 1 in. 
princess bolts. The upper portion of the 
truss is formed with 7 in. by 25 in. up- 
rights, 4 in. by 2 in. struts, and 11 in. by 


1920. . | 
24 in. rafters, the latter being raised above 
the level of the principal rafter to allow 
the roof covering to overlap the glass, 
which in turn overlaps the roof covering 
at the lower level, thus dispensing with 
lead flashing. The roof and sides of this 
building are covered with corrugated iron. 
The tie beams are connected together with 
three 14-in. iron rods to prevent any lateral 
motion. The trusses were given a camber 
of 3 in. but it was found, when tested some 
time after, that they practically retained 
this camber, although the roof had been 
subjected to violent gales; mortising, 
tenoning, and complicated joists had thus 
been dispensed with. It was found that 
timber of certain scantlings was more 
easily obtained than other sizes, and this 
explains why 2 in. by 4 in., 3 in. by 4 im, 
3 in. by 9 in., and 24 in. by 7 in. timbers 
were used as much as possible. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The beater house, with the engine rcom, isa building abcut 115 ft. long, 60 
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Berks : Details of Construction 


\.R.L.B.A., Architect 


View in Engine Room and Beater House. 
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tis fully described in the article which begins on rage 153. 
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Incorporation of the Architectural Association 


SPECIAL general meeting of the 
A Architectural Association has been 

held at 34, Bedford Square, 
London, under the chairmanship of the 
president, Mr. Maurice E. Webb. After 
fifty-eight nominations for member- 
ship were placed before the meeting, 
the sixty new members who had been 
nominated at the previous meeting were 
elected. 

The President explained that the meet- 
ing had been called for the purpose of 
bringing before members the Council’s 
proposals for incorporating the Associa- 
tion, and he proposed that the following 
resolutions should be adopted: 

(1) That the Architectural Association 
become incorporated under the Companies 
Act in accordance with the memorandum 
and articles of association laid before this 
meeting, subject to such modifications as 
the Council may deem necessary and 
desirable, and that steps be taken to carry 
this out as soon as possible after a ballot 
of members has been taken. 

(2) That the articles be so drafted as to 
allow of women members of the Associa- 
tion. 

(3) That the Council be empowered to 
complete al! details of the incorporation 
with the assistance of their legal advisers, 
and be requested to bring before the mem- 
bers such alterations in the by-laws as may 
be necessary. 

He explained that incorporation placed 
in many ways the Association on a much 
more satisfactory basis than at present. 
It would relieve members of the Council 
from personal liability, and would also do 
away with the necessity of trustees, who 
had also accepted habilities on behalf of 
the Association in the past. The trustees 
Were Messrs. Arnold Mitchell, G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, W. H. Seth Smith, and 
Henry T. Hare, and to these gentlemen 
the Association owed a debt of gratitude 
for the assistance they had given, and for 
accepting responsibilities from which the 
Council felt they should now be relieved. 
The action the Council were proposing 
should be taken did not by any means 
signify that the Association was a dying 
body. On the contrary, a new era was 
opening for the Association, and its 
normal activities, which had ceased during 
the war, were reviving to a greater extent 
than ever. 

The alterations to the premises at Bed- 
ford Square, which were nearing comple- 
tion, would provide an opportunity for 
giving members advantages which the 
Association had never before been able to 
do on anything like the same scale. The 
school was in an extremely flourishing con- 
dition, and although the new studios were 
completed, it was found to be of the 
greatest difficulty to house the large 
number of students in the schools. It was 
now hoped to do more for the general 
members of the Association, and he was 
glad to be able to announce that as soon 
as the premises were ready, a dining-room, 
reading-rooms, and smoking-room would 
be at their service. The Association would 
develop into an Architects’ Club, and he 
honed that it would result in a large in- 
crease in the membership, for by that 
means funds would be obtained to carry 
on the work of education. To the older 
architects he would say, “ You should join 
the Association in order to help the 
younger men,’’ to the younger men “ That 
they should join because the Association 


could provide advantages which they could 
not obtain elsewhere.” The Association 
was the centre for the younger men of the 
profession, and he considered that anyone 
entering the profession should make it his 
first duty to become a member. He did 
not think it was sufficiently realised how 
great a help the A.A. was to those who 
cared to take advantage of it. Apart from 
its schools, which were, of course, its most 
important undertaking, the A.A. did much 
for architectural education by holding 
exhibitions, meetings, and visits to various 
buildings. Then there was the social side 
which was by no means unimportant. The 
many clubs it had—athletic, debating, 
sketching, and _ photographic—all  pro- 
vided opportunities for the members to 
make friends in the profession and also to 
develop their talents in such a way as to 
help them in their future careers. 

He felt he was justified in referring, 
with a certain amount of pride, to what 
the A.A. had done for the profession 
during the war. In the first place it 
opened a war service bureau, which was 
responsible for placing upwards of 2,000 
members of the architectural profession 
and building trades in the Army, in post- 
tions where their special qualifications 
were of service. Six hundred A.A. mem- 
bers joined the Colours. An Active Ser- 
vice Committee was formed under the 
direction of Mrs. Gervase Bailey and Mrs. 
Maurice E. Webb. This committee col- 
lected no less than £778, and with this 
money provided comforts to members of 
the architectural profession who were on 
active service. The A.A. had its own Red 
Cross detachment from 1915 to 1919, with 
an average membership of seventy. This 
detachment did a considerable amount of 
work in connection with hospitals and air 
raid duties, and also in the transport of 
wounded, and purchased an ambulance 
for its own use from the funds which it 
collected. 

A drawing office was opened in 1914 for 
disabled soldiers who were not able to 
take up permanent employment, and in 
this office, in addition to other work, a 
very considerable amount was done for 
the Air Board. The fact that £665 was 
paid in salaries would indicate the extent 
of the drawing office activities. At the end 
of the war the Association undertook the 
work of the Architects’ Demobilisation 
Committee, and obtained the demobilisa- 
tion of, roughly, 800 architects in the first 
two months after the armistice. It aiso 
obtained positions for 240 architects’ 
assistants on demobilisation. This tended 
to show that the Association was alive to 
the needs of its members, and he felt that 
his appeal for new members would not be 
in vain. ; 

He had pleasure in announcing that it 
was proposed to hold a dinner on the A.A. 
premises on March 19, when the Right 
Hon. H. A. Fisher, President of the Board 
of Education, had consented to attend as 
the chief guest. The Presidents of the 
Royal Academy and the R.I.B.A. had also 
signified their intention to attend, and it 
was hoped that all the other architectural 
schools would be represented. In the 
following week there was to be a conver- 
sazione or “house-warming,” and a dance 
for the younger members, and after this 
the premises would be thrown open as a 
general club. Referring to the resolutions 
which he now proposed to put before the 
meeting, he explained that in order to 
comply with the legal requirements, a 


ballot of members would be taken by post. 
Mr. Stanley Hemp seconded the first 
resolution, and was supported by Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne and Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. Both Mr. Prynne and Mr. 
Mitchell congratulated the Association on 
its success, and urged all architects in 
London to join the Association, and par- 
ticularly the younger men. 

The second resolution was Supported by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr. Knight Thomas, 
and Mr. H. M. Fletcher, who stated that 
although women were admitted to the 
schools during his term of office as presi- 
dent, and the question of their admission 
to membership of the Association was dis- 
cussed, it was felt that as the majority of 
members of the Association were away 1n 
the war, it would be better to leave this 
matter over until their return. 

The third resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Ralph Knott. 

The resolutions were put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher proposed that a 
vote of thanks be accorded to the retiring 
trustees for their services to the Associa- 
tion in the past, and was supported by 
Mr. Ralph Knott and Mr. Francis Hooper, 
who as a past treasurer testified to their 
indebtedness to the gentlemen who were 
now retiring from the office they had held 
for so many years. 

The vote of thanks was carried unani- 
mously. 

The President then stated that he 
wished the meeting to discuss a proposed. 
memorial to members of the Association 
who had fallen in the war, who he deeply 
regretted to state numbered ninety-four. 
A proposal had already been put forward 
which was that the memorial should take 
the form of a library, with a tablet com- 
memorating the names of those who had 
been killed, and a design had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Robert Atkinson. He felt 
that unless other suggestions were forth- 
coming, the memorial could not take a 
better form than that proposed, and that 
there would be no difficulty in collecting 
from those interested the amount needed 
to carry out the scheme. 

The proposal was seconded by Mr. E. 
Stanley Hall, hon. secretary, and agreed 
to. The President announced that an 
appeal would shortly be issued. 


New Members. 

Following is the list of newly-elected 
Members of the Association: H. Collins, 
R. K. Stevenson, W. P. Wynne-Williams, 
ES: Sullivan, R- E. Enthoven, FosH.: 
Wilkes, P. S. Cane, A. M. Bartley, H. C. 
Grierson, C. H. Finch, S. Natusch, A. W. 
Thomas, L..L..Orr-Ewing, A. A. Tutte, S. 
Aziz Ali, S. P. Bhiwandker, H. Burleigh, 
J. M. Easton, the Hon. H. Pakington, 
Thomase Witisek [ie hn Ei leone. Aj A: 
Willtams,.H- A. Scott. P. V. Burnett, S. L. 
Blackburne, G. T. Harman, V. Gluck- 
stein, E. A. Mitchell, C. J. Cable, C. S. 
White, F...B. Hooper, H.. C:. Low, F. H. 
Field, H. Braddock, E. U. Channon, 
A. P. Woodington, M. P. H. Harris, R. G. 
Vergette, W. W. Wood, K. D. P. Murray, 
iyeGe jackson, Li.) J) Bathurst, C..iW. 
Kennedy, A. C. Jones, H. A. Matthews, 
N. D. Quick, A. S:. Knott, G. W. Silk, 
J- 5S. Broadbent, S. C. Kirby, E. R. Silver, 
R. J. Troup, A. Snell, W. D. G. Wood- 
cock, C. W. Fowler. G. A. Gale, H. 
Clarke, A. C. Parnacott, W. H. Craig, 
G. M. Ellwood. 
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The Housing Grants to 
Builders 


The Ministry of Health have issued 
details with regard to the grants to be made 
to private persons or bodies of persons con- 
structing houses under the Housing (Addi- 
tional Powers) Act, 1919. The grants will 
be made by the Minister to persons who 
construct houses in accordance with the 
Ministry’s conditions, and who begin 
the construction of the houses within 
twelve months from December 23, 1919, 
and who complete them within that period 
or a further period not exceeding four 
amonths as the Minister may in any special 
case allow. No grant can be made in the 
case of any house the construction of which 
was begun before the passing of the Act. 
The total amount of grants to be paid for 
the United Kingdom will not caceed 
£15,000,000, and should the number of 
applications received by the Minister give 
rise to the expectation that the total sum 
available for England and Wales will be 
exceeded, it will, of course, be necessary 
to take steps to secure that an undue pro- 
‘portion of the total amount is not distri- 
buted to a particular area. 


The amount of grant payable in the case 
of houses completed within twelve months 
.of the passing of the Act as above will be: 
(a) In respect of houses containing living- 
room, parlour, and three or four bedrooms, 
and comprising not less than 920 ft. super 
of floor area, £160 per house ; (b) in respect 
of houses containing living-room and three 
bedrooms, and comprising not less than 
780 ft. super of floor area, £140 per house ; 
{c) in respect of houses containing living- 
room and two bedrooms, and comprising 
not less than 7oo ft. super of floor area, 
£130 per house. No grant will be made in 
respect of any house with more than four 
bedrooms, or which has a superficial floor 
area in excess of 1,400 ft. The floor areas 
will be measured by taking the combined 
areas of both storeys measured within the 
external or containing walls of the house. 
A cellar shall not be taken into account, 
but an attic bedroom may. 


Flatted cottages of not more than two 
storeys may, subject to the express sanc- 
tion of the Minister, be permitted to rank 
for grant in areas where there is a demand 
for accommodation of this kind, and each 
flat complying with the conditions as to 
floor space and accommodation will be 
treated as one house. The number of two- 
bedroom houses in any district in respect of 
which a grant will be made shall not, with- 
out the express sanction of the Minister, 
exceed 5 per cent. of the total number of 
houses for which grant will be payable. 
If a form of construction is employed for 
which, in the case of a local authority’s 
scheme, the Ministry would not sanction a 
loan for a period exceeding forty years, the 
amount of grant per house will be reduced 
by one-third. 

In the case of any house begun within 
twelve months after the passing of the Act 
but not certified by the authorised officer 
of the local authority to have been com- 
pleted fit for occupation within that period, 
no grant can be made unless the house is 
completed within sixteen months after the 
passing of the Act, and then only if the 
Minister in any special case allows such 
payment. If in such a case the Minister 
allows a grant, the grant (unless the Minis- 
ter is satisfied that the failure to complete 
the house within twelve months after the 
passing of the Act is due to circumstances 
over which the person constructing the 
fhouse had no control) will be propor- 
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tionately reduced, i.e.: (a) If the house is. 
completed in the thirteenth month after 
the passing of the Act, a reduction of one- 
twelfth of the appropriate figure in para- 
graph 2 above; (b) if completed in the 
fourteenth month, a reduction of two- 
twelfths ; (c) if completed in the fifteenth 
month, a reduction of three-twelfths ; (d) if 
completed in the sixteenth month, a re- 
duction of four-twelfths. 


Plans shall be submitted to the local 
authority of the district in which it is pro- 
posed to erect the house or houses, in the 
form required by the bylaws (if any) in 
force with regard to new streets and build- 
ings, or by any local Act. In every case, 
whether bylaws are in force or not, there 
shall be submitted to the local authority by 
the person, or persons, proposing to con- 
struct the houses: (a) a block plan in 
duplicate drawn to a scale of 1-500 showing 
the lay-out, roads and sewers ; (b) complete 
plans and sections in duplicate of the pro- 
posed house or houses drawn to a scale of 
not less than 8 ft. to 1 in. ; (c) where the 
houses.are to be built of brick or stone, an 
undertaking in writing that the standard 
of construction will be in accordance with 
that specified by the Ministry or is 
equivalent thereto; and (d) where some 
other form of construction approved by the 
Ministry is proposed, a description of the 
method to be adopted and an undertaking 
that the form of construction will be car- 
ried out strictly in the form approved by 
the Ministry, and that the standard of con- 
struction will comply with the conditions 
so far as they are applicable. 


On receipt of the plans and undertaking 
and descriptive note, the local authority 
shall cause them to be examined and, sub- 
ject to the compliance of the plans with 
the conditions, shall issue a certificate, 
accompanied by one set of the plans and 
sections marked with their approval. If 
any dispute arises as to the approval of 
plans or methods of construction, the ques- 
tion shall be referred to the housing com- 
missioner of the region in which the houses 
are proposed to be erected for decision. 

When the houses have been completed 
the person constructing the houses shall 
apply to the local authority for a certificate 
that they have been completed in a proper 
and workmanlike manner, and the local 
authority shall cause the ‘houses to be 
examined and issue a certificate. If the 
local authority refuse or neglect to grant 
such a certificate appeal may be made to 
the Minister. 

When any person or body of persons 
constructing houses has received both the 
certificates, he shall forward each of the 
original certificates, together with a written 
application, made on the back of the 
second certificate, for the money to which 
he claims to be entitled, to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. The Minister, when - satisfied as 
to the correctness of the application, will 
pay the amount due. 

In the Administrative County of London 
the existing jurisdiction of the London 
County Council, the District Surveyors, 
the Common Council of the City, and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils with re- 
gard to buildings will remain in-force in 
so far as such jurisdiction is not inconsis- 
tent with the conditions, and consequently 
the existing procedure will remain un- 
altered as regards the submission of plans 
and other matters. Applications for cer- 
tificates, accompanied by the plans and 
other particulars, should be made to the 
London County Council through the’ dis- 
trict surveyor of the district in which it is 
proposed to build. 


Luxury Building 4 


Regulations which have been framed on 
the Ministry of Health to govern local 
authorities in the application of their new 
powers of restraining “luxury” building 
are to be issued very shortly. The initia- 
tive in regard to the suspension of work 
on what is considered to be a “luxury” 
building will rest with the local authority. 
It is not intended to penalise “luxury” 
builders more than is absolutely necessary, 
Where a local authority has an adequate 
housing scheme in progress and the work 
is proceeding satisfactorily, it may be 
assumed that the progress of any other 
building scheme—whether of factories, 
shops, or cinemas—will not be interfered 
with. | 

Where, however, it appears to a local 
authority that new housing schemes in 
its area are being, or may be, delayed 
bv the construction of other buildings 
which for the time being are of less public 
importance, the local authority may, sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed by the 
Ministry of Health, prohibit the construc- 
tion of such buildings either wholly or par 
tially. Such power is to be exercised not 
only in the interests of houses for the 
working classes, which form part of a hous- 
ing scheme of the authority, but also in the 
interests of all housing construction, in- 
cluding private building and houses for 
the middle classes. i 

Work on a “luxury” building may be 
suspended for a maximum period of six 
months, when, if necessary, the position 
can be reviewed, An obligation is placed on 
the local authority to serve a notice on a 
builder for the stoppage of a building to 
which it takes exception. This notice, 
however, will be subject to an appeal by 
the builder to the Minister of Health. For 
the purpose of hearing anneals and decid- 
ing disputed cases the Ministry is setting 
up 'a tribunal consisting of five members. 
The chairman will possess legal know- 
ledge. Two of the members will repr 
sent the Building Resettlement Committe 
one for the employers, and the other io 
the employees. The remaining two mem- 
bers will represent respectively the local 
authority and the point of view of the 
business man. The new regulations do not 
attempt to define “luxury” building. 
local authority will have merely to deter- 
mine whether, in its own area, a parti 
cular building is delaying housing, and 
whether it is more important that that 
building or that new houses should be 
erected. ; 


On the latter important point many di 
cult questions may arise, and a local autho- 
rity will be urged to exercise its power 
with much caution. A new factory, fo 
example, would mean more work, more 
wages, and more production, and its com 
struction, therefore, should only be prohi- 
bited or delayed with great care. On the 
other hand, if there were no vacant houses 
in the district and new labour was likely 
to be diverted to the factory, with the 
result that overcrowding might be aggra- 
vated, it might be advisable that the build- 
ing of the new factory. or a portion of i 
should be suspended. It is all a question 
of relative urgency. The Ministry poin 
out that the local authority will find tha 
the difheulty of comine to a decision will 
be considerably eased if it enters without 
delay into an arrangement with the build 
ing trade of its area for an adequate a: 
sufficient housing proeramme. 


: 
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Current Architecture 7.—House at San Paulo, Brazil 
Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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The above house, at San Paulo, is designed in the traditional Portuguese manner. Mr. Barry Parker, the architect, describel his 
town-planning experiences in Brazil in our issue for January 14. 
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Annual Meeting of the National Federation 


Pere eee DOVE, D.L4 L.C.C., 
M the President, presided over the 
annual general meeting of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
held on January 28 in London. 

The annual report, which was submitted 
by Mr. A. G. White, the secretary, dealt 
with a number of important matters which 
had engaged attention during the past 
year. Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion was that of the demand for a national 
forty-four-hour working week, without re- 
duction of pay, which was made by the 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives. The report outlined the 
various negotiations which took place on 
the matter, and stated: 

“The proceedings of the National Board 
on this question have been the subject of 
strong criticism, and it is only fair to the 
Board to recognise what were the condi- 
tions precedent which it had before it. 
The proceedings were prolonged, no 
acceptable compromise could apparently 
be reached ; this was attributed to the fact 
that the Operatives’ Federation had taken 
a vote of its members, which showed a 
large majority in favour, and its repre- 
sentatives on the National Board evidently 
felt that their hands were tied. When that 
position was realised, it was thought that 
if a vote was taken similarly in the Em- 
ployers’ Federation it might disclose a 
state of opinion which would facilitate a 
decision. The vote disclosed a 93 per cent. 


majority against the Operatives’ demand. 


The representatives on both sides of the 
Board now found themselves bound by a 
vote, and the situation ought clearly to 
have been at once recognised, and no 
decision arrived at by the Board. In its 
anxiety to solve the difficulty, the Board 
continued its efforts to arrive at some 
compromise which might be acceptable to 
both sides; unfortunately, two members 
on the employers’ side failed to recognise 
that the ballot of members imposed a cer- 
tain duty on them, and for some extraor- 
dinary and unexplained reason voted in 
direct conflict with that duty, which resulted 


in a decision to grant the forty-four-hour 
-week all the year round as from May 1, 


1920. The decision was then sent up to 
the Ministry of Labour for endorsement, 
but the Minister received so many protests 
against endorsement, alleging that the 
decision was improperly arrived at, that 
he sent the protests to the National Board, 
with a request for its observations. The 
Board appointed a Committee to draw up 
observations and send them in, which was 
done. In the meanwhile, however, the 
Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, 
expired, and with it went the Minister’s 
power to endorse decisions; and although 
the decision was in fact given and sent in 
prior to the expiry of the Act, the Minis- 
ter considers that endorsement by him is 
no longer desirable. In these circum- 
stances the Council considered the posi- 
tion, and in view of the circumstances 
under which the decision was given, the 
protests which have been made from 
nearly all parts of the Federation, and also 
the fact that other industries are in nego- 
tiation for a forty-four-hour week, and 
that those negotiations ought not to be 
prejudiced, and, finally, having regard to 
the pressure being put upon the building 
Industry to obtain outside labour because 
of the great shortage of building trade 
labour, which makes it evident that this 
1s not the time to shorten hours, the Coun- 
cil requested the Administrative Com- 


mittee to confer with executive or other 
representatives of the Operatives’ Federa- 
tion with a view of arranging so that the 
decision of the National Board shall not 
come into effect on May 1 next, but at 
some later date.” 

_ The President, in proposing the adop- 
tion of the report, referred with great 
regret to the losses which the Federation 
had sustained by the deaths of Mr. Wil- 
lam Shepherd, Mr. J. W. White, and Mr. 
W. J. Renshaw. On the suggestion of the 
President, the members passed in silence 
a vote of condolence with the families of 
the deceased, which the secretary was 
requested to convey to them. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) seconded 
the adoption of the report. 

The Secretary announced that the 
Council had passed a _ resolution inti- 
mating that the interim report presented 
by the Management and Costs Committee 
of the Industrial Council of the Building 


Trade met with their strong disapproval, . 


and requesting the Administrative Com- 
mittee to take the necessary steps to give 
expression to their disagreement. 

Mr. B. I. Greenwood (London) asked 
whether satisfactory progress was being 
made by the Council to arrange that the 
decision of the National Conciliation 
Board re the forty-four-hour week should 
not come into effect on May 1, but atsome 
later date. He also enquired whether any 
progress had been made in trying to get 
the rules of the National Conciliation 
Board with regard to voting revised. That 
was a matter which urgently needed atten- 
tion, although he was quite aware that no 
alteration could be made without the con- 
sent of the representatives of the opera- 
tives. Having expressed his satisfaction 
that the Council had expressed strong dis- 
approval of the interim report of the 
Industrial Council, Mr. Greenwood said 
he believed they would all agree with the 
Council that the proceedings oi the 
National Conciliation Board last year had 
been of “unusual importance.” They had 
raised the wages of unskilled labour to 
1s. gd. per hour, and they had decided 
that the rate for unskilled labour was to 
be within 3d. per hour of the rate paid to 
the skilled workmen. He believed that 
the ultimate effect of the latter decision 
would be the gradual elimination of all the 
skilled trades, that their children would 
rise up and curse them for the-ruin they 
had brought on the industry. 

The President, in reply, said that pro- 
gress, slow but he believed sure, was 
being made in the matters to which Mr. 
Greenwood had referred. He agreed as to 
the mischief likely to arise from the small 
difference between the mechanics’ rate and 
the labourers, and with him he thought 
they stood a very good chance of being 
cursed by the next generation. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. W. H. Nicholls (Gloucester), in 
proposing the adoption of the accounts, 


- congratulated the Federation that at last 


it was in a financial position when it would 
be possible for the Council to reorganise 
their machinery from headquarters, so as 
to make its work more thorough. 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) seconded, 
and the accounts were adopted. 

It was resolved that the subscription for 
the current year remain unaltered—i.e., 
gd. in the £100 on wages paid. 

Some discussion ensued on a resolution 
passed by the Council, asking the Minis- 
ter of Health to enforce the model form of 


contract D88 on all local authorities under 
his authority. 

Mr. Ernest J. Brown (London) detailed 
the negotiations he had been engaged in 
with the Contract Committee of the Minis- 
try, with a view to getting the model form 
altered in certain particulars, and said that 
after much trouble he had got the Com- 
mittee to recommend an alteration in the 
clause governing the position of a builder 
who had to pay extra money either in 
increased wages or for increased cost of 
materials over and above what he had 
allowed for in the schedule of prices in his 
contract. The Contract Committee had 
agreed to recommend the Minister to alter 
that clause to allow an increase in profit 
not exceeding 5 per cent. If that was ac- 
cepted by the Minister it would be notified 
by the various secretaries to their mem- 
bers. 

The President referred to the desira 
bility of the Federation-working in closer 
union with the Scottish Federation, and 
said that the Administrative Committee 
had met a delegation from Scotland the 
previous day at which the matter was dis 
cussed. He believed that some mutually 
satisfactory arrangement could be de- 
veloped which would be to the advantage. 
of both Federations, although at present 
the Committee had no definite report to 
bring forward. 

Mr. W. Moffat (Birmingham) expressed 
his approval of the President’s views, and, 
after a short discussion, a resolution was 
agreed to empowering the Administrative 
Committee to act in the matter as they 
thought fit, 

The meeting next considered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was passed at a 
special meeting of the Executive Council 
on January 6 last: “That this Executive 
Council approves and adopts the Draft 
National Code as printed, subject to a 
few minor amendments, and recommends 
it to this general meeting for formal ap- 
proval.” 

The President, in moving the adoption 
of the resolution, traced! the history of the 
new code, which he said first originated in 
an effort made some years ago on the part 
of the North-Western Federation to esta- 
blish a different form of contract to the 
one they had suffered under, and were 
still suffering from at the present time. 
The North-Western friends got a consider- 
able way along with the matter, andi later 
on it was taken up as a national matter, 
and some of their friends, notably Mr. 
Elvins and Mr. Moffat, had laid them- 
selves out to work on the matter, and they 
had been at it nearly a couple of years. 
As now presented, the code might be 
regarded as being in a pretty nearly com- 
plete form. 

Mr. Moffat, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the work of the Contract Com- 
mittee was now finished. The new code 
would now go before the Negotiating Com- 
mittee with three small amendments which 
had been drafted, and that committee 
would probably carry the matter a further 
stage. They had merely agreed among 
themselves as to what they said was a fair 
contract between themselves and_ their 
employers. They had not considered the 
position of the quantity surveyor or the 
architect as governing the position 
entirely. They had striven to be fair to 
the two parties to the contract—the 
employer and the builder or contractor— 
bearing in mind at the same time the 
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general practice and the general commer- 
cial instinct of the country, and they had 
tried to put into practice no worse condi- 
tions among themselves than would obtain 
in other trades. With that in mind, they 
had tried to put the architect and the quan- 
tity surveyor in the proper places which 
they should occupy—that was as agents of 
the employer in a more or less fiduciary 
capacity. Professional bodies had not 
been slow to move in the matter. The 
Society of Architects had produced a new 
contract, which he hoped none of them 
would sign, The R.I.B.A. had also pro- 
duced a new contract, which some of them 
had seen. They had got to strike out a 
new line, and they had got to agree to that 
new code somehow with their employers. 
They hoped that it would be a document 
which would be a standing building code 
for the whole of the country, by which they 
would be able to measure up against the 
rotten architect, the rotten’ employer, and 
the rotten quantity surveyor. 

The President said the Council had 
given six months’ notice to the R.I.B.A. 
to terminate the existing contract on July 1 
next. They thought it only fair to do 
that, and not to fire a new contract 
straightaway at them. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Secretary read the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council for the elec- 
tion of President and officers for the ensu- 
ing year as follows: President, Mr. S. 
Easten (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Senior Vice- 
President, Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield) ; 
Junior Vice-President, Mr. John Good 
(Dublin) ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
(Gloucester) ; Senior Auditor, Mr. J. Croad 
(Gosport); Junior Auditor, Mr. H. 
Matthews (Manchester). 

The President, in moving the election of 
Mr. Easten as his successor, congratulated 
that gentleman upon his restoration to 
health, and expressed the confident belief 
that he would make one of the best Presi- 
dents the Federation had ever had. 

Mr. S. Smethurst (Oldham) seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Mr. F. G. 
Hodges (Burton-on-Trent), and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Easten, having been invested with 
the chain of office, took the chair vacated 
by Mr. Dove amid applause. In thank- 
ing the meeting for his election, he said 
he recognised to the full the responsibility 
which, attached to the position, more parti- 
cularly as at the present time. He was 
sometimes inclined to think that, as they 
had been successful in many ways in their 
Federation efforts, some of them were 
losing sight of their responsibilities. He 
did not forget that they had a right to fight 
for their rights—he believed in a man 
fighting for his rights—but at the same 
time they ought not to forget their duties. 
One of their duties to-day was to obey the 
Government of the country, and in that 
connection they were bound to make some 
effort in helping towards the provision of 
the houses that were so urgently needed 
throughout the country. It was the duty 
of every builder in the country to take his 
burden of housing upon his own shoulders. 
It was not for any one of them to say that 
they were going to continue their own pri- 
vate business and ignore the interests of 
the nation. Not only should they recog- 
nise that as a question of principle, but as 
a question of policy, because they might 
rely upon it that unless the builders of 
the country seriously tackled the housing 
question, the Government would be com- 
pelled to tackle it in another way, either 
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by letting the labour direct to the work- 
areas to do the whole of the work and 
denude the local contractors of labour. He 
believed that they could all do their duty 
without any sacrifice whatever to them- 
selves. The other day, to his surprise, Sir 
James Carmichael asked to see him in 
regard to the position at Newcastle, which 
was probably similar to that prevailing 
throughout the remainder of the country. 
They required there at least 5,000 houses 
for the immediate needs of the people. Up 
to the present not a single house had been 
commenced. Some two months ago they 
invited tenders for ninety-six houses, and 
some six or seven tenders were sent in. 
They varied from £96,000 to something 
a little over £100,000. He believed the 
variation in the different tenders was not 
more than about 10 per cent. On his (Mr. 
Easten’s) recommendation, his Council 
accepted the lowest tender, but the 
Government immediately turned it down. 
It was in that position that he, along with 
other local representatives, was requested 
to see Sir James Carmichael, and he told 
them that their tender was something like 
20 to 25 per cent. in excess of the tenders 
that had been accepted throughout the 
country for a similar class of house. He 
(Mr. Easten) explained to Sir James that 
there might be several reasons why their 
tenders were so high, and, amongst others. 
possibly their architect was a little ambi- 
tious, and probably wanted to get some- 
thing a little better than was being got 
through the remainder of the country. 
Pressed by Sir James Carmichael as to 
whether they could suggest anything 
whereby the building of the houses could 
be facilitated, they made this proposition 
to him. They said: “We know you. do 
not like the cost-and-profit basis, because 
the most unscrupulous contractor gets the 
biggest profit and penalises the employer, 
but yf we can suggest a way to you on a 
cost-and-profit basis whereby the contractor 
who does the best for himself is going to 
do the best for his employer, would you 
accept it?’’ Sir James asked him in what 
way he could suggest that could be done, 
and he replied: “Let us select twenty, 
thirty, or forty builders to put up ten or 
twenty houses each, on a cost-and-profit 
basis in all cases, with a limit of 5 per 
cent. upon their existing tenders; that is 
to say, that if a builder exceeds the amount 
of the lowest tender plus 5 per cent. he 
loses the remainder of the money, The 
whole of the builders’ costs are to be 
added together less those that exceed the 
5 per cent. above the lowest tender andi 
7 per cent. added ; that 7 per cent. to be 
allocated amongst the builders propor- 
tionately to the economies that they have 
effected in their building construction.’ 
That meant that those who got the houses 
built cheapest would get the largest 
amount of profit, and those that cost most 
would: get the least. That method gave a 
direct inducement to the builder to conduct 
his business in the most economic manner. 
He had another interview with Sir James 
Carmichael on the following day, at which 
they discussed the matter a little more 
exhaustively, and suggested among other 
details that a committee should be formed 
amongst the builders themselves to appor- 
tion the 7 per cent. as the quality of the 
work would have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Sir James asked him how 
soon they could get on with the houses if 
he assented to their proposition, anid) he 
told him that he thought he could reason- 
ably promise that a start would be 
made within about a fortnight. On 


that Sir James said that he would agree 
to their suggestion, and therefore they 
might take it that the Government had 
agreed to the principle he (Mr. Easten) 
had outlined. He hoped it would be pos- 
sible to make similar arrangements for 
building in other districts in the north, 
and he did not think there was anything in 
the proposition for them to kick against. 
The Government were, he thought, justi- 
fied in asking from them a guaranteed 
prom‘se that they would do their best. If 
there was not a guarantee in the method 
he had put forward, there was at least a 
direct incentive for every builder to do his 
best, and he believed it was to the direct 
interest of the builders of the country to 
adopt some such principle rather than con- 
tent themselves with passing pious resolu- 
tions that they should have this, that, and 
the other. Mr. Easten concluded by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Dove for 
his services as President during the past 
year, and that his name be added to the 
list of Hon. Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Forsdike seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. F. Woods 
(Bolton), and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dove having briefly acknowledged 
the vote, the remaining officers as recom- 
mended by the Council were unanimously 
elected. : > 

On the invitation of Mr. S. Miller (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) it was agreed to accept the 
invitation of the Northern Counties Fede- 
ration to hold the summer meeting of the 
National Federation in that city on July 
27 and 28 next. i 


R.LB.A Housing | 


Conference at Olympia_ 


Further particulars have been issued by, 
the R.I.B.A. with regard to the conference — 
on housing, which is to be held at the 
Olympia on February 4, 5, and 6, and to 
which a reference was made on page 136 
of our last issue: The conference will be. 
opened at 3.30 p.m. to-day. Sir Astom 
Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., -will - presidey) 
and an address will be given by Dr. 
C. Addison, Minister of Health, who will 
be supported by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Astor, Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., Major 
Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. Bernard Hol- 
land, L.C.C., and Mr. Oscar- Warburg, 
LGC} i 

On February 5, the first day of the con- 
ference, Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., — 
and Sir John Ferguson will take part in 
the discussion on “ The Financial Aspect 
of the Housing Problem”; Messrs. W. E. ~ 
Riley, F.R.I.B.A., and-F: -M: - Elgoedy 
F.R.I.B.A., on “ The Difficulty of Obtain-. 
ing Contracts’”’?; Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., and Lieut.-Col. W. G. Newton,” 
M.C., A.R.I.B:A., on “The House Beau=" 
tiful’’; and Messrs. E. Guy Dawber, vice-_ 
president R.I.B.A., and H.>Avray Tip-_ 
ping on “The Preservation of Old Cot-_ 
tages and Villages.” 2) ; 

On February 6 Mr. Kennedy Jones, — 
M.P., will take part in’a discussion on 
“Difficulties of Transport and Mate-— 
rials”? ; Professor S. D. Adshead, vice-— 
president, R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. Alex- 
ander Harvey, F.R.I.B.A., on “ The Eco=y 
nomics in Planning and in the Employ-— 
ment of New Materials”; and Mr. J. m 
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Lloyd, President, London District Coun- 
cil, National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, on “Housing from the — 
Working-Man’s Point of View.” ~A dis- | 
cussion will also take place on “New — 
Houses and the New Social Order.”’ | 
men, or sending large contractors into ~ 
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| Correspondence 


London Atelier of the 
Liverpool School 


_ To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—As many pre-war members of the 
Liverpool architectural school appear to 
have restarted their architectural work in 
‘the Metropolis, it is thought that the 
‘atelier would now serve a more useful pur- 
pose to past students of the Liverpool 
school and others if it were restarted in 
London. It is proposed, therefore, to do 
this. 

I should be glad if old members and 
anyone else desirous of becoming a mem- 
ber would communicate with me at 
Messrs. Emerson and Adams, 4, Regent 
“Street, S.W., with a view to the atelier’s 
reorganisation. 

This invitation 
students of the Liverpool school, but is 
open to all interested in the type of work 
the Liverpool school has stood for. 

W. N. ADAMS. 


oe 


Wolsey’s Gate, Ipswich 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
| JOURNAL. 
| Sirs,—With regard to the comments in 
yyour issue of January 14 concerning 
Wolsey’s Gate, Ipswich, may I point out 
that the words quoted there were spoken 
by Wolsey on his entry into Leicester 
|Abbey, two or three days before he died) in 
that institution. Historians tell us that he 
was ordered, after his downfall, to reside 
Jat Esher, in Surrey, and afterwards at 
York. It was on his journey from York 
to London that he was received at Leicester 
‘Abbey. G. D. LANGHAM. 


Old Inn Signs 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, 

| Strs,—I have read with interest the 
“Architectural Causerie”’ on old inn signs, 
jand should like to draw your attention to a 
‘curious old sign which is suspended to a 
very old inn, near Chessington, Surrey. 
'The sign consists of a small four-barred 


is not limited to ex- 
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gate, with the following words painted on 
the bars: , 
‘“ This gate hangs high 
But hinders none, 
Refresh and pay 
And travel on.”’ 

The inn, which is picturesquely situated 
by the side of a “water-splash,’’ as shown 
by the photograph (reproduced below), is 
a weather-boarded structure. In view of 
the controversy at present taking place on 
method of construction it is interesting 
to note that this old building has evidently 
been standing some 150 years. 

Curiously enough, I came across the 
same sign on an inn at Potter Heigham, 
in Norfolk, one summer when spending an 
“architectural yachting” holiday in a dis- 
trict very rich in fine specimens of Gothic 
architecture. H. J. PALMER, A.R.I.B.A. 


Coming Events 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Conditions the Workers may Control,” by 
Major A: E. Pells: 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public demon- 
strations on the practical testing of 
eement, by Mr. -H.-K: G.: Bamber, F.C.S:, 
etc. 61). mi. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, London.— 
“English Architecture in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Professor Simpson. 5.30 
p-m. Admission by ticket. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Evolution in Modern Methods in Indus- 
try,” by Mr. W. W. J. Grosart. 7.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture, 


“Some Points in Reinforced Concrete 
Desion,” by, Mr, HH. Kempton Dyson, 
6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, London.— 
“The Trend of Architectural Thought in 
England To-Day,” by Professor Simpson. 
5.20 p.m. Admission by ticket. 


AN OLD WEATHER-BOARDED INN NEAR CHESSINGTON, SURREY. 


Extension to Manchester 


Technical College 


Mr. J. C. Maxwell-Garnett, Principal of 
the Manchester Municipal College of 
Technology, in appealing to the Manches- 
ter District Committee of the Federation 
of British Industries for £150,000 for the 
extension of the College of Technology, 
emphasised. the necessity for producers to 
support such an institution, to the end 
that the supply of trained men to under- 
take industrial research and other work 
might equal the demand. In both America 
and Germany technical education of a 
University grade was realised to be an all- 
important factor in industrial develop- 
ment, as witness the recent subscription of 
twelve million dollars for extensions to 
Harvard University,” and ten million 
dollars for a similar purpose to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
total number of University students in this 
country before the war was about one- 
third of those in Germany, less than one- 
third of those in Scotland, and less than 
one-half of those in the United States. 
The committee supported the appeal, and, 


in commending it to the sympathetic con- 


sideration of all Lancashire producers, 
registered their opinion that “the develop- 
ment of the invaluable work of the College 
of Technology was of vital importance to 
the well-being of the industries of the dis- 
trict and county.” 


South Wales Federation 


The annual dinner of the South Wales 
Building Trades Employers’ Federation 
has been held at Cardiff under the chair- 
manship of Mr. A. W. Julian, Pontypridd. 
The toast of “The Builders’ Federation” 
was proposed by Mr. A. Lloyd Thomas 
(Housing Commissioner for Wales), who 
said that good housing work had already 
been done by the Federation. The area 
of his district was 7,850 square miles, with 
a population of 3,000,000. There were 
187 local authorities, some of them more 
or less recalcitrant, which had refused to 
submit schemes, whilst others had done all 
in their power. Of the local authorities 
in his area 152 had submitted schemes on 
sites ; plans for 9,000 houses had’ been ap- 
proved; 872 were in course of erection 
and 200 more were under roofs. Tenders 
had been approved for 1,500 houses and 
contracts had been let by fourteen different 
authorities. A great deal had been dione 
during the past five months. Sir William 
Seager said he felt sure the building in- 
dustry would deliver the goods—especially 
if the architects, builders, local authorit- 
ties, and Housing Commissioners pulled 
together. Some of those present could 
build one thousand houses, while others 
could build smaller numbers, and he ap- 
pealed to them to put in their best pos- 
sible effort, and if they all pulled together 
the great and growing trouble of unrest 
would be got rid of. He would ask 
them not to be afraid that oil was going to 
take the place of coal. An authority had 
stated that there was still 28,000,000,009 
tons of coal in South Wales, and coal 
would always find its economic position. 
He appealed to the builders to be opti- 
mistic and go ahead with the building of 
houses. ‘‘ The Operatives’ Federation ”’ 
was proposed by Mr. H. Waring (Neath), 
and responded to by Mr. W. Williams 
(president of the Operatives’ Federation), 
and the toast of the architects and sur- 
veyors by Mr. W. E. Goodridge (Neath). 
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Block 


Construction. 


During a recent speech addressed to a 
meeting of architects, Viscount Astor, on 
behalf of the Ministry of Health, appealed 
to the profession to give an unprejudiced 
consideration to new methods and new 
materials of construction. The appeal 
Was So courteously put that it contained no 
suggestion that such unbiassed attention 
had not been given in the past; the point 
of the appeal was, rather, that architects 
should not allow new materials which do 
not deserve consideration to betray them 
into neglecting those that do. The best 
guarantee that new materials and new 
methods of construction are entitled to 
consideration is when they are produced 
or advocated by firms of established repu- 
tation. The “Hurcan” slabs, produced 
by Messrs. Bell’s United Asbestos Co., 
well known as makers of “ Poilite ’’ sheet- 
ing, are an excellent illustration of the 
fact. These slabs differ from the ordinary 
concrete block in that they are finished 
with a surface of cement asbestos sheeting, 
which is carried round all the edges. This 
asbestos portion is actually combined with 
the concrete during manufacture and does 
not merely form an attached skin. The 
manufacturers claim that this effectively 
seals otherwise porous concrete, and 
renders the slab absolutely impervious to 
moisture besides materially reinforcing 
the slab itself. : 

“Hurcan’”’ slabs may be obtained in 
dimerent sizes and in distinct designs for 
various methods of erection. One design 
is a plain slab finished with the asbestos 
face both externally and internally. This 
style may be erected in a skeleton steel 
framing. In this case the method of con- 
struction is to emnloy an inner and an 
outer slab, filling the space between them 
with rough concrete. By regulating the dis- 
tance between the inner and outer casing 
any desired thickness of wall may be 
obtained. Both the interior and the exte- 
rior walls thus present a finished surface 
without plaster or rough-cast, although the 
surface lends itself to further treatment 
where this is desired. This method of 
construction was adopted by the firm in 
erecting a pair of experimental cottages 
near their works at Harefield ; these cot- 
tages were inspected by a representative 
from the Ministry of Health, and by 
several architects and builders. It is 
claimed that the cottages have a good ap- 
pearance and an assured weatherproof 
durability, being also cheap and quickly 
erected. 

Another method of construction, pro- 
posed by the firm as being suitable for 
factory building, is to employ these plain 
slabs built up between brick distance piers, 
or steelwork if preferred, and! leaving an 
air space of any desired width between 
inner and outer walls. For the brick piers 
the Lovell brick has been designed prima- 
rily for use with “Hurcan” slabs, and 
the manufacturers claim that the combina- 
tion provides a method unequalled for 
speed in erection, and a material afford- 
ing efficient and economical walling. 

In the firm’s latest slab design and con- 
structional method both steelwork and 
piers have been eliminated by manufac- 
turing the slabs with distance lugs on the 
back. Slabs of this type form a stout wall 
and yet preserve a true air-cell shell for 
the building, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration. This type, by elimi- 
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nating bricks and_ steelwork, is the 
cheapest of the productions; and it is 
claimed to be cheaper than brickwork and 
to involve much smaller labour charges in 
erection. In all cases the slabs are pointed 
with a thin cement grout. 

For the purpose of illustrating what can 
be done with their materials, the manu- 
facturers have constructed an exhibition 
cottage at the Olympia Exhibition. It is 
not designed as an “ideal’’ cottage, but 
it is ingeniously planned to display the 
various methods of employing “ Hurcan ”’ 


materials. .Timber work, “Hurcan’’ 
slabs, “Poilite”’ sheeting, and pantiles 
have been combined to give proof 


that architectural outlines and details. can 
be obtained with these materials, available 
at a moderate cost, and abolishing poro- 
sity and condensation. Although — the 
materials make a very economical build- 
ing, they also lend themselves to addi- 


tional picturesque and artistic effects at a_ 


moderate extra cost. The interior affords 
ample proof that the same effects are pos- 
sible indoors, for various sections of the 
walls are shown in different styles—plain 
blocks, panelled walls, and ceiling, etc. 
“ Poilite” also is admirably adapted for use 
in conjunction with “Hurcan ” materials to 
form such features as string courses, rusti- 
cated work, neckings, labels, sills, copings, 
and so on. “ Hurcan ” slabs themselves, 
owing to their cement-asbestos surfacing, 
have very much the appearance of dressed 
stonework, and they soon weather and give 
pleasant warm tones and colour contrasts. 
The materials have been inspected by the 
Ministry of Health and approved in con- 
nection with State-aided housing schemes ; 
in view of this the manufacturers are lay- 
ing down plant with all possible speed to 
produce on a large scale. 

Their all-round excellence, their relia- 
bility and economy in erection, should en- 
sure for these materials a very considerable 
demand. 


the Cenotaph was covered with Coatosto 


Trade and Craft 


The Cenotaph. ; 


In our “Notes and Comments” 
January 21 we commented upon the deme 
lition of the temporary Cenotaph i 
Whitehall preparatory to the reconstr 
tion of the memorial in permanent mat 


the excellent condition of the monumen: 
which we attributed to the “ weatheriz 
is made.’’. The Coatostone Decoration C 
write to point out that the entire surface 


which not only gave it the appearance 
solid masonry, but also protected 
fibrous plaster from the weather. 

“ Coatostone,” which is a liquid stone 
is applied with a brush, and, hardenin 
like stone, it is a first-rate weather-resist 
ing veneer. 


Bank, Ltd. 


The net profits of the London Cou 
Westminster, and Parr’s Bank, Ltd., 
the past year, after providing for bad an 
doubtful debts, and all expenses, amou 
to £2,455,007. This sum, added 
£377,500 brought forward from 1 
leaves available the sum of £2,832, 
The dividend of 10 per cent., paid i 
August last, absorbs £494.969. A furthe 
dividend of 107 per cent. is now declare 
in respect of the £20 shares, and the maxi 
mum dividend at the rate of 124 per cent 
per annum on the new £1 shares will 
paid. £1,000,000 has been set aside 
investment depreciation, £100,000 tran 
ferred to the bank's war memorial fundi 
accordance with the resolution at | 
general meeting on January 30, 1 
£100,000 transferred to premises accour 
and £165,721 to reserve, bringing the 1 
serve up to £8,750,000, leaving a balam 
of £414,226 to be carried forward. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF BUILDING WITH HURCAN E, SLABS 
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The Week’s News 


Yarmouth Improvements. 

The Marine Parade is to be extended at 
_ cost of £24,000. 
P Carnarvon Memorial. 
It has been decided to erect a cottage 
1ospital in South Carnarvonshire as a 
yar memorial. 

Concrete Wharf for Cowes. 

It is proposed to construct a ferro-con- 
“rete wharf, 1,200 ft. in length, on the 
vest side of the River Medina at Cowes. 

Whitehall Banqueting Hall. 

The latest addition to the exhibits at the 
Royal United Service Museum is a picture 
xy Hanslip Fletcher of the Whitehall 
Janqueting Hall, which was designed by 
nigo Jones. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the last meeting of the Institution of 
Jivil Engineers eleven Members and 
hirty-eight Associate Members’ were 
lected; twenty-one Associate Members 
vere transferred to Members, and thirty- 
hree were admitted as students. 

Salford Sewage. 

The Corporation has now definitely de- 
ided to apply for sanction to borrow 
vearly a quarter of a million pounds in 
rder to carry out the long-proposed 
ewage scheme, which is expected to cost 
'5350;000. 
| 


\ 


Architectural Practice. 

| Major Arthur Clayton, R.A.F., M.S.A., 
fem. Junior Inst. of Engineers, has been 
emobilised, and has opened offices at 
Duchy Chambers, Clarence Street, Man- 
vhester, where he will commence practice 
's architect, surveyor, and civil engineer. 
le Board of Trade Removal. 

_ The war insurance accounts branch of 
ae Board of Trade and the headquarters 
f the statistical department have removed 
-om Gwydyr House Annexe, Whitehall, to 
re Board of Trade offices in Great George 
treet, Westminster, S.W.r1. 

_ Wolverhampton Memorial. 

It has been decided that Wolverhamp- 
on’s war memorial shall consist of (a) a 
aemorial hall, (b) a memorial intimately 
onnected with the benefit of widows and 
rphans and other dependants of men 
who have fallen. The exact form of the 
1emorial will be decided later. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Steps are being taken by the Victoria 
nd Albert Museum to provide reproduc- 
ions in collotype, postcard size, of objects 
athe Museum. Fifty subjects are at pre- 
ent available, selected from the collections 
f Italian sculpture, ceramics, metalwork, 
2xtiles and woodwork. It is proposed to 
ywcrease the number of subjects early in 
a€ spring, and to make additions to the 
sries from time to time. The postcards 
te sold at 1d. each and may be obtained 
fom the Museum. A printed list of the 
vailable subjects may be obtained gratis 
pon application. 

Destruction of Important Dutch 
k Brickyards. 

Owing to inundations of the outlying 
elds of the Rivers Maas and Rhine, a 
vious catastrophe has occurred in the 
vutch brick-making industry. Sixteen 
ackyards, containing 100 million un- 
uked and twenty-five to fifty million 
iked bricks have been entirely destroyed, 
ad it is feared that the usual high water 
‘ March will complete the destruction of 
any others which have already been 
imaged considerably. The reason why 
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there were so many unbaked bricks in the 
evens at the present time is said to be 
owing to the fact that lack of transport and 
fuel has prevented the firing of many un- 
baked stocks. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland: 

Mr. Lucius O/’Callaghan, president, 
presided at the first meeting of the new 
Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, held at Dublin. Mr. 
IF. G, Hicks was appointed to represent 
the Institute at the congress at Birming- 
ham of the Royal Sanitary Institute, and 
Mr. F. Hayes was elected vice-president 
of the Institute for the ensuing year. The 
committees and special committees were 
appointed. On a report of the scrutineers 
of the ballot a number of members were 
elected. A resolution was passed in favour 
of the registration of architects, and of 
supporting the R.I.B.A. in any action 
they may take in that direction. 


Work for Ex-Service Architects. 

The Society of Architects state that there 
are plenty of well qualified architects— 
particularly ex-Service men—who wish to 
obtain housing work. Acting on informa- 
tion received as to the treatment meted out 
in some cases to ex-Service candidates for 
housing appointments, the Council of the 
Society of Architects has passed a resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion ‘that, other 
things being equal, ex-Service candidates 
should receive preference for housing and 
other appointments open to qualified archi- 
tects, and th. necessary steps are being 
taken to bring this resolution to the notice 
of those concerned. 

Canadian [ndustries. Exhibition. 

An exhibition, exclusively devoted to 
Canadian industrial enterprises, is to be 
held in June next in London. The organi- 
sation is in the hands of Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, promoter of the building 
trades and other exhibitions, who, in com- 
pany with Mr. Lloyd Harris, of the 
Canadian Mission in London, recently 
paid a visit to Canada to personally enlist 
the support of firms particularly interested 
in promoting Canadian interests in the 
world’s markets. Most of the ground floor 
space at the Royal Agricultural Hall has 
been allotted to leading firms, the exhibits 
including woodworking machinery, ready- 
made houses, steel products, etc. All 
information can be obtained from the 
offices of the exhibition, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 

Another Aldwych Site Secured. 

The last large building site in Aldwych 
(facing the island site of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company and Australia House) has 
been secured for British industry, the 
offer made by the Agricultural and 
General Engineers, Ltd., having been 
accepted by the London County Council. 
This important site has a frontage on 
Aldwych of about 213 ft. and an approxi- 
mate area of 30,000 ft. The board of the 
Agricultural and General Engineers, with 
which company are associated the well- 
known businesses of Aveling and Porter, 
Rochester; Barford and Perkins; E. H. 
Bentall and Co., Heybridge; Blackstone 
and Co., Stamford; Chas. Burrell and 
Sons; Richard Garrett and Sons, Leiston; 
J. and F. Howard, Bedford; and others, 
has decided to erect commodious office and 
showroom accommodation. The archi- 


tects. are Messrs. _.Josiah » ;Gunton, 
F.RI.B.A., and» W: °H. ‘Gunton, 
A. R.EBJA? 


Waygood-Otis Soctal Gathering. 

The senior members of the staff of 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd., the lft makers, re- 
cently entertained at the Connaught 
Rooms, London, the directors and two 
members of the staff, Mr. B. P. Walker 
and Mr. T. Simmons, who had just re- 
turned from a journey to the United 
States. After a reception by the chairman, 
Mr. George Martin, dinner was served in 
the Sussex Room. The toast of “The 
Guests”? was proposed by the chairman, 
seconded by Mr. F. Colebrook, and the 
reply was given by Mr. Charles Clarke, 
one of the managing directors. The toast 
of “The Company” was given by Mr. 
Henry Lambie, supported by Mr. F. W. 
R. Scott, of Birmingham, and the chair- 
man of the company, Mr. Henry Claude 
Walker, responded. Speeches were also 
made by the other directors present, Mr. 
D. W.-R. Green (one of the managing 
directors), Mr. R. H. Thorpe, Mr. H. 
Harmsworth, and-Mr. C. H. J. Day. A 
very happy gathering was concluded by 
the toast of “The Chairman,” proposed: 
by Mr.-A. A. Williams, of Leeds. 


New Hotel for Bombay. 

An Indian newspaper announces that a 
new hotel is to be erected in Bombay. The 
promoters of the new hotel are Messrs. 
K. D. Wadia, N. M. Wadia, and Cursetji 
Limjibhoy, of the Bombay Cycle and 
Motor Car Co., Ltd. The details of the 
new hotel have not yet been settled, butas 
soon as the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion sanctions the sale of the land on the 
terms proposed by the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, instructions will be cabled -to 
England for a well-known firm of London 
architects to. prepare plans for an up-to- 
date residential hotel. It is proposed to 
build a five-storey building with 300 rooms, 
and with special provision for halls for 
various kinds of entertainments. The pro- 
moters also propose to erect a gymnasium 
and a swimming bath in connection with 
the hotel. The estimates of the cost of the 
building, furniture, and other materials 
necessary for the equipment of the hotel 
are being carefully prepared, and it. is 
believed that the capital involved will be 
anything between 30 and 50 lakhs of 
rupees.—Reuter’s Trade Service. 


British Institute of Industrial Art. 

In April the British Institute of Indus- 
trial Art propose to hold an exhibition of 
current British works at their headquarters, 
217, Knightsbridge, London. One section 
of the exhibition will be devoted to manu- 
factures, and) <nother to the artist-crafts- 
man. All the exhibits will come before a 
selection committee, and inclusion at the 
exhibition will bg based solely upon the 
attainment of a high standard of design, 
workmanship, and material. On certain 
days the exhibition will only be open for 
the transaction of business by accredited 
trade representatives. Travelling exhibi- 
tions of a similar character are also to be 
organised. in London, -the provinces, and 
abroad. Bureaux of information are also 
to be organised|, as well as a purchase fund 
to secure for the State selected works of 
outstanding merit. The Institute has been 
established by the Board of Trade in con- 
junction with the Board of Education, and 
is constituted under a board of governors. 
Major A. A. Longden, D.S.O., has been 
appointed director, Mr. T. L. Horabin. 
secretary, and Mr. W .B. Macdougall” 
technical officer.. 
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‘Town Development and 


Housing 


Kensington. 

Cottages and maisonettes are to be 
‘erected by the Kensington Council at a 
«cost of £188,000. 

Bolton. 

The Housing Committee has decided to 
erect thirty-two concrete houses, and ap- 
plication is being made to borrow £19,168 
for this purpose. 


Bombay. 

In view of the shortage of housing ac- 
commodation, the Bombay Government 
has provided temporary camping sites on 
Cumballa Hill.—Reuter Trade Service. 


Chislet. 

A commencement is being made with the 
erection of new offices for the staff at the 
Chislet Colliery. A contract has been 
entered into for the building of the first 
400 houses which are to form part of the 
mining village 

Glasgow. 

Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has ap- 
proved plans for housing schemes to cost 
£#1,250,000. The plans passed included 
the Corporation scheme to erect over 1,000 
dwelling-houses, as well as important ex- 
tensions of public works. 


Norwegian Housing, etc. 

It is learnt from Norway that Norwegian 
‘towns are short of houses, and much 
money is urgently needed for building pur- 
poses. All over Norway, too, plans are 
ready for the installation of large hydro- 
electric plants, the cost of which will run 
into many millions of kroner.—Reuter’s 
Trade Service. 


Scarborough. 

The Scarborough Housing Committee 
has held a conference with local builders 
to solicit their co-operation in accelerating 
the construction of houses. The builders 
expressed their desire to help, but pointed 
out that they are suffering from a great 
shortage of labour, and are not prepared 
to speculate themselves in the type of 
‘houses required, 


Greece and Wooden Houses. 

‘The Greek Government has invited 
‘Swedish builders to send sample models of 
ready-built wooden houses to Greece, indi- 
‘cating that large orders might result. 
“Svensk Handelstidning” points out the 
great importance of this opening, especi- 
rilly as trade between Sweden and Greece 
has considerably increased of late, both as 
regards imports and exports, and transport 
facilities are comparatively good.—Reuter 
Trade Service, 


Gloucester. 

The Gloucester Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
have passed a resolution of protest at the 
‘action of the Corporation in giving the 
contnact to build 50 houses to the Fede- 
rated Builders of Gloucester, without ob- 
taining estimates from those firms who 
would have been willing to tender for the 
“work, seeing that other public bodies in 
the countv were enabled to save £200 per 
house after putting the work to open 
‘tendering. 

Ashbourne. 

During a discussion on the new housing 
scheme at a meeting of the Urban Coun- 
ci) it was stated that the estimated cost 
‘of laying out and building the new street 
‘would be about £64,500, which, with the 
£4,000 for the purchase of land, would 
make approximately £70,000. The .cost 
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of the three types of houses would be 
about £650, £704, and £800 respectively. 
It was proposed to erect 35 or 40 houses to 
start with. The plans were provisionally 
approved by the Council, and ‘were or- 
dered to be sent to the Housing Commis- 
sioner. 
Manchester. 

The proposal of the Building Guild 
Committee at Manchester to build 2,000 
artisans’ dwellings for the Manchester 
Corporation has been approved at a meet- 
ing at Manchester of representatives of 
the building trades’ operatives of Man- 
chester and district. The meeting, which 
represented 14,000 operatives, embracing 
all sections of craftsmen engaged in house 
construction, agreed to elect representa- 
tives of each trade union concerned to sit 
on the committee. A mass meeting is 
being called, when the scheme will be 
placed before the rank and file of the 
operatives, 

St. Columb. 

The Commissioner has _ provisionally 
approved the lay-out of sites at Newlyn 
East, St. Columb Town, Middle and& 
South Wards, St. Enoder (Penhale anu 
Summercourt) ; also the house plans sub- 
mitted for the various types, subject to 
any modifications required before the 
tenders are finally accepted. The archi- 
tects’ (Messrs. Andrew and Randell) ap- 
proximate estimates for the construction 
of roads, sewers, provision of water sup- 
ply, etc., have been considered, and appu- 
cation is to be made to the Ministry of 
Health for sanction to borrow the follow- 
ing amounts: St. Columb Major (Indian 
Queens), £1,200; St. Columb (Newquay 
Road), £950; St. Newlyn East (Bowling 
Green), 4390; St. Enoder (Penhale), 
£950; St. Enoder (Summercourt), £170; 
St. Columb Major, Middle, £110; total, 
£3,770. 


The [deal Home Exhibition. 

Princess Alice Countess of Athlone will 
open the “Daily Mail’? Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition at Olympia on February 4. In 
the annexe will be housed the official dis- 
play of the Ministry of Health of ap- 
proved houses. Three blocks of dwell- 
ings are from designs selected from 3,000 
drawings prepared in connection with 
the “Daily Mail” Ideal (Workers’) 
Homes competition, and the Ministry of 
Health adds three other blocks. Owing 
to the shortage of men and materials, the 
houses will not be built to their full 
height, but will finish at 4ft. 6in. level, 
so that they are really plans in being. 
The ground and first floors are shown 
side by side, so that the public will be 
able to see the designs from outside and 
obtain a bird’s-eye view. Each dwelling 
consists. of a living-room, parlour, kit- 
chen with scullery, larder, coal storage 
and lobby on the ground floor, with three 
bedrooms, bathroom, water closet and 
linen cupboard upstairs. The houses are 
built on plans approved by the Ministry of 
Health. 


Doncaster Town Planning Conference. 

A town planning conference which has 
been held in the Mansion House, Don- 
caster, was convened by the Minister of 
Health, the leading spirit being Mr. G. L. 
Pepler, Town Planning Inspector to the 
Ministry of Health. Besides representa- 
tives of the County Council of the West 
Riding, the conference was attended by 
members of local authorities having a 
total area of. 205,847 acres, a rateable 
value of £1,255,691, and a population at 
the 1911 census of 174,298. The authori- 
ties who sent delegates to confer were the 
Doncaster Borough and Rural Councils, 


the Urban Councils of Ardwick, Bentley, 
Bolton, Mexborough, Thurnscoe, ir 
Tickhill, and the Rural Councils 
Thorne, Hemsworth, and Blyth. ' 
Mr. Pepler pointed out that they did 
want the South Yorkshire colliery dis 
developed in wasteful chaos and squalor, 
but on ordered lines, to a definite end, g¢ 
that this new industrial province migh 
be a model to be admired and imita 
The conference decided to form a comm 
tee, consisting of representatives of all # 
local authorities present, with a view 
proceeding to the town planning of — 
area. It was agreed that a prelimi 
statement should be prepared, within 
months of the constitution of the com. 
mittee, at a cost not to exceed £1,000; th 
cost to be divided amongst the local au 
rities in accordance with their ratea 
values at the commencement of ft 
financial year. It was left to the lo 
authorities to appoint their own re 
sentatives on the committee. 


0 


in the Buildi 
Trade 


A resolution emphatically protesti 
against dilution in the building indust 
has been passed by the Executive Counei 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Societ 
The resolution sets out that the propor. 
tion of bricklayers engaged in the build 
ing industry in 1914 was 40 per cent. 
which was sufficient to meet the demand 
To-day there are, in round figures, 55,001 
bricklayers in Great Britain and Ireland 
Assuming that 50 per cent. of this numb 
(27,500) were employed in building ho 
the output at an average computation 
six houses per bricklayer per annum wouk 
be far in excess of the Governm 
demand for the year. The _ resolutio 
proceeds: Our demand from the Govern 
ment in return for tackling the housi 
problem, by getting the houses built in 
stead of talking about them, is: 

1. Guaranteed full week for all opera 
tives engaged upon housing. No man t 
lose time through forces over which he ha 
no control, such as rain, etc. 5 

2. Every bricklayer in the Army or Navy 
(not being a volunteer) to be released al 
once, 

3. That non-essential building be 
pended and tribunals set up in distri 
to examine all claims for building ou 
the housing schemes, and only by t 
sanction shall any such building proc 
Building trade unionists to have 50 
cent. representation on such tribunals. 

4. That the rent of any cottage or fla 
under the Housing Scheme should 
exceed 10s. per week. s 

5. That the Rents Restriction Act be ex 
tended until the supply of houses is e 
to the demand. 

6. In the event of the supply of labou 
being insufficient to meet the need we ar 
prepared to consider the permitting 0 
overtime upon housing schemes only, bu 
as a condition of such consideration ever) 
man must be employed; in other wo 
we will not sanction overtime for 
scheme whilst other men are unemplo 

The resolution adds that these are 
tical answers to a pressing problem, 
the bricklayers are prepared to start an 
day if these points are recognised. It 1 
pointed out that during the past five yes 
over 20,000 bricklayers have left the 1 
dustry because it did not vrovide a living 
for them. 


Dilution 


LABOUR RATES AND 
“MATERIAL PRICES, 


’ 


‘eavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


bourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
yyy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
mberman, Ils. 9d. per 
jour. 

iffolder, Is 9d. per hour, 
itchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


oken brick or 
in., 7s. per yd. 
ames ballast, 17s. per yd. 
Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
ished sand, 20s. per yd. 
eened ballast or gravel, 
‘dd 10 per cent. per yd. 
aker, breeze, etc., prices 
eecording to locality, 
‘tland cement, 79s. per 


stone, 


n. 
. in small lots, ex 
ondon stock, 100s. per 
on. 

's lime, 64s. per ton. 

tks charged extra at 


s. 6d, each and credited 
vhen returned at 2s. 
msport hire per day: 
‘art and horse, 26s. 

-ton motor lorry, £6. 
team lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
‘railer, 30s. . 

team roller, £4 10s. 
Vater cart, 30s. 


AINER. 

yourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
aberman, 1s. 9d. per 
our. 

cklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 


‘mber, 2s. per hour. 
techman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


meware pipes, tested 
uality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
8. 9d., 94in. 7s. 11d. per 
st iron pipes, coated, 
ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
‘Mm. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 
er yd, 

‘tland cement and sand, 
ee Excavator above. 

id for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
er ewt. 

sket, Is. 9d. per Ib. 


ICKLAYER. 
cklayers, 1s. 1lid. per 
our. 

yourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
ffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


po stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


ttons, 73s. per M, 
ffordshire blue, 198s. 6d. 
er M. 

@bricks, 223s. per M. 


wed, salt, white, and 
yory stretchers, £25 
‘er M. 
headers, £24 10s. 
er M. 


ours, extra, 130s. per M. 
nds, less, £1 per M. 
nent and sand, see Ex- 
avator above. 

ey grey stone, 62s. per 


ced lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
er yd. 

mp course, in rolls of 
+ in, 8s. 8d., 9 in, 6s. 7d., 
4-in. 8s. 10d.,. 18 in. 
Is. 6d. per roll. 


sue and are the Union Rates. 
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works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


{CAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
a3 exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 8s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

{n underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

{f basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

Jo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 
2s. per yd. sup, 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup, 

Puddling, 30s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do, 6.2.1, 498. 9d, per yd. cube. 

in upper floors, add 123 per cent. 

in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, ete., 4s. 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 6-in. 
14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do, 2-in., 78. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 2}d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, 3-in., 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 2-in., 9s. per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in,, 1s. 8d. per yd. 


8d. 


SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


son, ls. 113d. per hour. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 31d. per ft. cube. 


. fixer, 2s. 03d. per hour.|Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 


dourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


ffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour.'Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 


-tland stone: 

Vhitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. 

vee 4s. 8d. per ft. 


cube. 
sh stone, 8s. 1d. per ft, 
cube. 
tk stone, 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 


paving, av. 2.in., 7s. 104, 
er yd. sup. 
nsfield red, 6s. 4d, 


Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft..sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Cireular-circular work, 10s. 3d, per ft. sup. 

See moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 74d. per 

ip gitine: 

Do. circular, 10}d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add 2 the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 per 
cent. ° 


Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 
(Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 


for 


Current Prices of Materials 


INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time oy 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 
Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 


Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 


2s, 2d. per ft. sup. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour, 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.—Tiling is often 
** Piecework.”” 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 126s. per 
Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. -per ton. Peggie 
194s. per ton. 


Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 74s., Countess 88s., Duchess 90s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 142s, per 
square. 

Delabole do. 85s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails; 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 82s. 6d. per square. 

Do, machine-made do. 75s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 94d. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 114d. 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s. 114d, per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 

Ist £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £47 10s. per 
std,, equals. 

1st 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft, 


cube. 
Boards, lst £53 10s., 2nd 
£51. 8rd and U/S. 


£48 10s. per std. 


Do. F.E., 3rd and U/S. 
£43, 
Battens, 38rd and U/S. 
£38 


Yellow: 1st £62, 2nd £51, 
8rd and U/S. £47 10s. 
per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std., equals 47s. per 
sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 42s. 6d. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 48s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. per ft. 

sup, of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 3s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Teak, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of 

Tiny 


PLUMBER. 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 
per hour. 


8d. 


Lead, milled sheet, 51s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Do. drawn pipes, 52s. pe 

soil pipe, 56s. 6d. per 


Do. scrap, 23s. per cwt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 8d. per 
Ib. 

Solder. plumbers, 1s. 5d. 
per lb. 

Do, fine, 2s, 1d. per Ib. 

Red and white lead, 7d. per 
lb. 

Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 


TOG Sar sO ll bens os OSs 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

R.W.,  2-in.- 48., — 8-in. 
5s. 8d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 
yd 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 8s. 6d. per yd. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, ete., 11s. 
per ft, cube. 
Do. framed in 

eube. 

Do. framed in trusses, 
lls. 10d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, ete., 14s. per 
ft. cube. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 70s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 

1}-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 3s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do, 13-in., 2s. 6d, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 3s. 9d. per ft, sup. 

Do. do. do. 14-in., 3s, per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 7} times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 8s. 6d.,  1-in. 
10s. 6d., 13-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup., average, 

Staircase work, deal: 
1-in. riser, 14-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft. sup. 
2-in, deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


floors, roofs, etc., lls. 6d. per ft, 


ete., including ironwork, 


D.H, sashes, 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc, 
66s. 6d. : ced 
Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 


and tacks, 3-in., 1s. 9d. per ft. 


Do. %-in., 2s. 2d. per ft, 
Do. 1-in., 2s. 7d..per ft. 
Do. - 13-in., 3s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2-in., 
8s. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 8s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 12s, 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. ‘per ft. 

Do. 4-in,, 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc, 
4-in., 1s. 10d. per ft. ; 

Do. OG., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe. fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears. ete.. 4-in., 5s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in.. 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: { 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and _ineluding 

water waste preventers. 43s. 6d. each. 
Baths only. with all joints, 34s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
26s. 6d, each. ; 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
ee 82 oz. Is. Okd. per 
Cathedral, ordinary, 93d. 
per ft. 
ere double, 1s. 04d. per 


Rough plate, + 


in, 534d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 


in. 63d. 


per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 386s. perp 
ewt, 
PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, ls. 113d, per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 33s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per ewt. 

fay mortar, 44s, 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl, 

Keene's cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 

Thistle plaster, 64s. per 
ton 


Lath nails, 5d. per Ib. 

DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, Is. 103d. per 
hour, 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. Is. 43d., 26 oz. Is. 53d., 
32 0Z. 1s. 7id. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s, 23d., 26 oz. 1s. 33d., 
32 oz. ls. 44d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s, to 
2s. 3d. per ft. . | 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft, sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 8d. per yd. 

Metal Jathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 38, for tiling or wood- 
block, #-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

gangs Portland and set in fine stuff, -3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in piaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 34d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, lld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Xnot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup, 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
cewt. 


Petrifying liquid, 38s. 6d. 
per gal. a 
Double size, 6s. 7d. per 
firkin, 


Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 

Hard stopping, 74d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 19s, 
gall. 

Do, Copal, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 


per 


French polish, 25s. per galt.|, 


Turps substitute, 4s. per 


gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes. 

Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 

per ton. 
Do, Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £55 per ton. 


black, £46 


: or joinery, sd ory 1s. 2d. ie yd. sup. Driving screws,  galvd., 
eee Fi 2 Jo. subsequent coats, 1s. per yd. sup. 6s. per gers, 
See ear lead, 858.156. enamel coat, 1s. 9d, per yd. sup. Washers, e ralvde Qs. per 
Tincend oil : Ws Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. grs. 
all oe) Nei ings saa ete, een oo do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. * Manufacturers are at pre- 
ne EN A ‘rench polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. sent roducing practi- 
He boiled, 11s. 6d. per Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. cally aly galvanised 


Turpentine, 10s. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 


Do. 


Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 
fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 
Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


corrugated sheets. 


NoTtE: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


Weekly Housing Report 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended January 
24 numbered 273. The total number of 
schemes submitted by local authorities and 
public utility societies is now 8,380, com- 
prising about 60,000 acres. The schemes 
approved now number 3,942 and comprise 
about 33,500 acres. 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number re- 
ceived from s:xty-six local authorities was 
270, comprising 486 acres, and bringing 
the total number of schemes promoted by 
local authorities to 8,279, covering approx1- 
mately 57,000 acres. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
schemes approved was 199, bringing the 
total number approved to 3,904, compris- 
ing about 32,550 acres. : 

Lay-outs. 

Schemes Submitted —Eighty schemes 
were submitted by forty-eight local autho- 
rities, bringing the total number of 
schemes submitted to 2,296. 

Schemes Approved.—S event y-one 
schemes, promoted by forty-four 
authorities were approved, bringing the 
total number of schemes apnroved to 1,574. 

Flouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes repre- 
senting some 4,727 houses were submitted 
by sixty-two local authorities. The total 
number of schemes submitted represents 
92,678 houses. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes _ repre- 
senting 3,220 houses were approved. The 
total number of schemes approved repre- 
sents 76,729 houses. 


local - 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


Competition News 


Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 


Designs are invited by the Durham 
County Council for a mixed school for 350 
pupils to be erected at Houghton-le- 
Spring. Premiums of 200, 100, and 50 
guineas are offered for the designs placed 
first, second, and third respectively by the 
assessor. The author of the winning de- 
sign will be appointed architect for the 
work, but should it not be proceeded with 
within twelve months of the award he will 
be entitled to receive a sum equalling 13 
per cent. of estimated cost, but not ex- 
ceeding 500 guineas in settlement. This 
sum is to be considered part of his com- 
mission should the work proceed. Ques- 
tions relative to the competition to be ' 
addressed to the Director of Education, 
Shire Hall, Durham (from whom copies 
of conditions may be obtained), not later 
than February 14th, 1920. The closing 
date of the competition is March 31st. 


Chatham. 


Designs are invited by the Chatham 
Town Council for the lay-out of a fifty- 
acre site for working-class dwellings. 
A premium of {£100 will be awarded 
to the author of the selected plans, whose 
final acceptance is subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Health or the Housing 
Commissioner for the district. The closing 
date for the competition is February oth. 
Printed conditions of the competition may ~ 
be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Chatham. (The conditions have been 
amended to comply with the requirements 
of the R.I,B.A.) 


closes on March 6. 


‘Society, | 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 
1 
Canvas. strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s, 3d. per yd. 
Do, each subsequent coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup, 


ee ce 


he 


ae uee 

Mild steel im trusses, etc., erected, £48 per ton. 

Do, in small sections as, reinforcement, £36 per tor 

Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. a 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, “£39 per ton. 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc,, including buildin 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. 4 


Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ew 


Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washel 
and driving screws, Is. 5d. per yd. . 

: § 

: 
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Our Small Advertisement 


A number of interesting small advert 
ments will be found on page xxviii. 

Messrs. Unsworth and Triggs, a 
tects, of London, require an assista: 
manage a country branch office. 

An architect’s and surveyor’s ass:stan 
with twenty years’ experience, is open t 
assist with the preparation of bills of quar 
tities. 

An advertiser is willing to render arch 
tectural assistance to London architec 
and builders. 

Blanchford and Co., of Exeter, wish 
undertake the typing and lithographing ¢ 
specifications and bills of quantities. — 

A young sculptor,- ex-student of th 
Paris School of Art, desires employme 
as assistant or modeller to an architect. | 

Designer and draughtsman of decorati 
metal work 
London firm. 


present an English firm or agency on c0 
mission basis. 


tions will hold a sale by auction of fi 
ments at Danson Park Hutment, Wellin 
London, S.E. a 

The centres for the examination ¢ 
membership of ‘the Society of Archite 
Copies of the syllabi 
may be obtained at the offices of t 
28, Bedford Squaré, ° W. 
Telephone: Museum 942. 

Sicilian and coloured marble, in bloc 
scantlings, etc., are to be sold at the 
lian’ Marbles Co.’s premises at Liver 
by auction on February 9. 
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| 
Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 5.—Palazzo Canossa, Verona 


San Micheli, Architect 


~ 
— 


HPL 


£an Micheli, having done much engineering work, especially cn fortifications, was apt to keep his architecture severely plain, and 

the Palazzo Canossa is, for him, unusually ornate. In general treatment, however, it is characteristic—a rusticated lower 

storey with an order above it, the windows between te pilasters having, as usual with him, plain flat-faced archivolts. 
Except for a little coarseness in the balustrade, the composition is beautifully rhythmical. 7 
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FREQUENT theme for writers of fiction is 
the tendency of the individual to imagine 
himself as some unique creation. He is bur- 

I dened, it would appear, either with qualities 
| and aspirations, or with griefs, of such a 
kind as to differentiate him entirely from his fellows. 
His subsequent disillusionment upon discovering that 
his presumed peculiarities are, for the most part, shared 
by mankind in general, is pathetic as well as ludicrous. 
He has, in fact, indulged in excessive introspection, 
thus failing to orient himself in relation to his sur- 
roundings. 
_ So, too, it is easy to deceive ourselves into the belief 
‘that the contemporary problems of the day are of a 
nature the like of which has never been previously en- 
countered. Yet an investigation into the annals of the 
past will frequently reveal similar situations which 
present well nigh the identical difficulties. Such a 
discovery may well prove the source of no little com- 
fort.. For on the one hand it may offer suggestions for 
the successful handling of the present situation, and 
on the other hand it may show how difficulties, which 
appear to those in their midst to be almost insuperable, 
were ultimately overcome in the past, thus allowing the 
natural inference to be drawn that they may be success- 
jully negotiated once more. 

Certain passages from John Gwynn, which were 
written in 1766, and have been appositely quoted by 
‘Mr. W. R. Davidge, show very strikingly, not only the 
similarity of the situation, but also of the method of 
expression prevalent in the present day. The author 
states his amazement at the shortage of houses, and 
offers various suggestions. to account for the sudden 
‘ncrease of population in the metropolis; suggestions 
strangely akin to those put forward to-day, even to 
the extent of endeavouring to attribute the existence of 
the large fortunes of certain individuals to the “‘ profits 
of a successful war.” 
“notwithstanding the amazing increase of buildings, 


| 


ouses are still procured with difficulty, and the rents. 


of most are perpetually increasing.’ In another pas- 
sage is to be found a lament over the fact that much of 
che building work is to be entrusted to the hands of 
dersons ill-equipped for the task; a state of affairs 
which persists to-day, and which is to no little degree 
vesponsible for so many regrettable delays. 

“ Made-downs ”’ were the subject of legislation dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It would appear 
that then, as now, houses were made to accommodate 
several families, and public health became menaced. 
furthermore, the parallel between the two periods can 
de extended even to the inclusion of the conversion of 
jarge houses, originally built for the delectation of the 
vealthy classes, into tenements—the very process, it 
nay be presumed, which is now proceeding so rapidly 
n London. The “ Acte againste newe Buyldings,”’ 
vhich was cited in Mr. Davidge’s paper, was intro- 
luced “for the reformynge of the great mischiefes and 
nconveniences that daylie grow and increase by reason 


The same writer states that, - 
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Building History Repeats Itself 


of the pestering of Houses with diverse Famylies and 
converting of great Houses into several Tenements or 
Dwellings (as well as the erectying of newe Buyldings) 
whereby great Infection of Sickness and dearth of 
Victualles and Fewell hath grown and ensued.”’ 

Another eighteenth-century writer, one Stephen Riov, 
feels the necessity for some rather more comprehensive 
town-planning scheme for London than any which 
existed at the time. It is evident that a map such as the 
one recently prepared by the London Society was 
required even at that period. Riov draws attention to 
the interesting fact that a map intended to perform a 
similar service was in existence in Paris at that time 
(1768). After pointing out how a century earlier but 
poor use had been made of the opportunity offered by 
the great fire for the inauguration of a really efficient 
scheme, he says: “ It (London) may literally be com 
pared to a whitened sepulchre, fair without, but within 
full of rottenness and dead men’s bones; and although 
every alteration that might tend to remove entirely 
these nuisances could not take place but very slowly, 
yet by a proper attempt it might be begun > it is said, 
that in the Town Hall at Paris there is hung up a map 
of the city, with such improvements marked out upon 
it, as are judged necessary, which by degrees are 
brought about as opportunity offers.’’ Thus wherever 
search is made the very troubles and remedies of our 
time are found to be anticipated; surely a truly com- 
forting thought. 

Certain phases it is evident must be peculiar to the 
special physical conditions of the day. It is doubtful, 
for example, if a most diligent examination would 
disclose any equivalent to the harassing “ press stunts ’ 
which have recently done so much to divert energy and 
attention from the genuine problems of the moment. 
The growth of Trade Unionism has created situations 
for which no very precise parallels are to be found, and 
the benefits accruing out of the increased means of 
every description of intercommunication have not been 
entirely unaccompanied by certain difficulties, such as 
the enormous development of centralisation and_ its 
concomitant dangers, for which the past can offer no 
assistance. 

It might, however, at least have been thought that 
the present state of public ignorance and-apathy to- 
wards architecture was an evil of which our fortunate 
ancestors had no knowledge. Yet this appears not to be 
so, for in Leeds’ Supplement to Britton and Pugin’s 
“Public Buildings of London,’’ written in 1838, are to 
be found sentiments curously similar in every respect 
to those which are now so frequently finding expres- 
sion. In the preface he says: “ None have greater cause 
to lament the popular ignorance in regard to the art 
(architecture) than architects themselves.’’ And on an- 
other occasion ne writes: “In proportion as architec- 
tural topics can be made to engage general attention 
and rendered matter of conversation and discussion in 
society, so will the public take a livelier and more 
extended concern in the art.’’’ The situation agrees 
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with our own even to the further extent that Leeds 
blames the profession itself for this deplorable state of 
affairs. 

Indeed, in proportion to the thoroughness of the 
examination of past writings, so will be found parallels 
for the present situation, and most of its countless ram1- 
fications. Among the many changes and reforms which 
are being advocated in connection with theatre design, 
one of the most insistent is that which concerns itself 
with lighting, and in particular with the total or partial 
abolition of the footlights. George Saunders in his 
“ Treatise on Theatres,’’ written in the year 1790, ant1- 
cipated the present movement when he wrote: “Mon- 
sieur Patte has proposed a method to light the avant- 
scene without that tormenting line of lamps at the front 
of the stage which wrongs everything it illuminates.’’ 

As for the quest for a new style, and the accompany- 
ing discussion, it is ever with us. The more adventure- 
some, in their intrepid eagerness to startle, fly too near 
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to the light and, having singed their wings, return jn 
chastened mood. Just as we ourselves are the expres- 
sion and outcome of all that has gone before us, the 
consummation of countless generations constituting a 
never-ending chain to which new links are ever forged, 
but whose continuity can never be disturbed, so is it 
with architecture. To break with the traditions of the 
past is impossible. Here and there may be found an 
excrescent growth, which flowers and withers and is 
forgotten, here and there an aberration, but architec- 
ture. like the human race itself, is one long endless 
chain, the never-ceasing process of the past projecting 
into the future, the future turning into the past. Let 
those who feel acutely the problems of the day, which 
seem to press on all sides with such menacing persis- 
tency, take courage, for looking back they will observe 
how similar problems have been encountered, similar 
difficulties overcome. 
H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


Notes and 


The President’s Address 


VERYONE was delighted to find that Mr. John 
W. Simpson was able to read in propria 
personé his admirable address at the 
K.I.B.A. prize-giving. It is strange how very 
stimulating this special occasion always has been to the 
presidents of the Institute. Ten or a dozen of these 
addresses would make an interesting volume, which 
would be packed with interesting personal remunis- 
cences, mature judgments on life and art, and what 
has been irreverently called “‘sage stuffing for green 
goslings,’’ but what we should prefer’ to term the 
counsels of Nestor, who was “renowned for his wisdom, 
justice, and knowledge of war.’’ If Mr. Simpson’s 
paper was at all exceptional, it was in its extraordin- 
arily high quality as literature. To say that it fully 
maintained the traditional level would be high praise; 
and to say that it transcended it would savour of 
flattery ; but we certainly think it did. In its matter it 
was illuminating and inspiring, and the manner of its 
delivery revealed the president as an excellent reader 
—a rare accomplishment in these degenerate days. 
Contrary to anticipation, the President made no specific 
announcement with respect to the new scheme of 
education, which, we may therefore infer, is still 
immature, 


Modular Theories of Art 


Mr. John W. Simpson’s views on the modular 
theories of art are, we think, exactly what might have 
been expected of him, and therefore eminently sane; 
but we were nevertheless glad to hear through him that 
the latest exponent of the proportional theory, Mr. Ham- 
bidge, 1s likelv to be heard at the Institute. Mathe- 
matical theories of art are, of course, by no means 
new. Years ago, the eminent French architect 
M. Victor Laloux had occasion to remark, in the pre- 
face to one of this architectural manuals: ‘‘ The study 
of the orders clearly demonstrates that no fixed rule 
guided the architects. and that, contrary to the 
writings of Vitruvius, whose opinion prevailed so long, 
the relations between the dimensions of the different 
elements of architecture were extremely variable, and 
entirely subjected to the caprice of the constructors.” 
Art cannot be reduced to an exact science; else it were 
not art. As Mr. Hambidge is to be asked to expound 
his theory at the Institute, it would be ungracious to pre- 
judge it. In any case, however, Mr. Hambidge may be 
well assured of a cordial reception as well as a fair hear- 
ing. even were his theory less reasonable than 
undoubtedly it is. 


Comments 


Architects and ‘* Advertising ” 


‘““Canons of Ethics” are a feature of the constitution 
of the Illinois Society of Architects. Canon No. 14 has 
just been amended to read as follows: “‘ The principle of 
truthful advertising of the progress and achievements in 
architecture as exemplified by the profession or the 
individual is commendable. The placing of the archi- 
tect’s name on a building during construction, and the 
signature of the architect on the building after comple- 
tion, is | ?are] recommended.” As to the exact mean- 
ing of the first sentence in this canon, one is rather in the 
dark, and we are specially perplexed by the expression 
“truthful advertising.” Is there any other kind? 
Personally we see no particular reason why architects 
should not advertise their progress and ‘achievements— 
truthfully, of course, and with decorum. As to the 
placing of the architect’s name on the building in pro- 
gress, it is doubtful whether he would like to compete 
with the builder and the specialist contractors in the 
exhibition of blatant boards. (Why are builders’ sign- 
boards always so atrociously ugly?) An unfinished 
building may benefit the contractor by its frank display 
of internal economy, the sight of the horrible viscera and 
other distressing details begetting confidence that the 
materials are good and the construction is sound’; but it 
destroys all idea of decent design. As a rule, the archi- 
tect hates to have his building seen until the hoarding is 
down, the putlog holes are filled, and the windows are 
nicely polished. As to signing a building permanently, 
the architect knows that this custom might in many 
instances turn to his disadvantage—as, for instance, 
when the building represents an outgrown phase of his 
development or an outworn fashion of his early days. 
Otherwise there is nothing to say against a practice 
followed by the ancients. 


Street Statuary 


Does the artistic temperament incline to criticism? A 
writer on “Our Growing Statuary,” in the ‘‘ Globe,” 
thinks that it does, but we are disposed to doubt it. An 
egotist here and there will be constitutionally disposed 
to disdain everything that he did not do himself, but his 
temperament is exceptional. More often the architect, — 
for example, is fastidiously and severely critical of his 
own work, and generously lenient in his judgment of the 
work of others. But the writer in question is much safer in 
his observation that “it is strange how much abuse and 
ridicule are always poured upon London’s attempts to 
add to her artistic beauties.” This is true enough; 
the English habit of disparaging native art being 
inveterate, and our outdoor statuary, in particular, 
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ing itself with facility to the process, whether by its 5 


exposure to criticism and the weather, or by its own 
innate badness. Yet there is truth as well as audacity 
in the author’s assertion that “‘London has every reason 
to be proud of her monuments, among which are some 
of the finest specimens of the sculptor’s art.” Further, 
one cannot but agree with the author that the quite undis- 
tinguished Duke of York should not have been accorded 
a column only slightly inferior to that on which Nelson 
stands, and that it is difficult to see why the Duke of 
Cambridge should be given the place of honour in front 
of the War Office. An artistic sense of proportion should 
have prevented such absurdities. Some day it will 
rectify them. 


High Cost of. School Buildings 


Sir Henry Hibbert, presenting the education budget 
to the Lancashire County Council, made an alarming 
statement about the increased cost of school building. 
Before the war the cost was 440 to £50 a head. It 1s 
now 4140 to 4150. He was afraid that building opera- 
tions would have to be suspended. They will certainly 
have to ‘be cheaper, or educational progress will be 
gravely hindered. The situation demands experiments, 
more systematic than any yet undertaken, with the newer 
and lighter materials of construction recommended in a 
Blue Book issued before the war. The Minister of Educa- 
tion should at once convene a conference of educational 
authorities, with their architects; and the R.I.B.A., the 
Society of Architects, and the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, should be invited to attend 
it. , For this is,clearly a matter. of the most serious 
national importance, and one in which, we are sure, the 
organisations named would feel it to be a patriotic duty 
to tender freely the best possible advice. Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher should take the matter in hand without delay. 


Dr. Addison on the Olympian Heights 


At the opening of the Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia last Wednesday, the Minister of Health 
hazarded the opinion that ‘‘a room with a ceiling 8 ft. high 
was as good as one 8 ft. 6in high.’’ It may be so in cer- 
tain instances; it is mainly a matter of cubical content, 
appearance being a secondary but by no means negli- 
gible consideration. Dr. Addison mentioned, in a tone of 
injured innocence, that his Ministry had been accused of 
being reactionary and encouraging slums “‘because they 
had tried to save £20 a house in this way.” Angry 
deputations had protested against it; and, on general 
principles, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
did well to be angry, for it has not yet appeared that this 
cutting down has the sanction of the accredited authori- 
ties on hygiene. If the height of 8 ft. 6 in. was decided 
upon after due deliberation by hygienic experts, then its 
alteration on the score of so-called economy is-arbitrary 
and reactionary. Circumstances alter cases, and might 
either require the greater height or safely admit the less; 
but it is certain that the former is the safer for general 
adoption, and Dr. Addison should have been more 
explicit on this point. It was odd to find him laying so 
much stress on “‘ economy” at an exhibition showing the 
results of a competition avowedly held to secure “the 
ideal home ”’ without any special regard to cost ; and the 
exhibition will serve a very useful purpose if it makes 
Many converts to the larger and purer faith that, within 
due limits, the house which is relatively dear to build is 
in the long run the more economical. But the architect’s 
argument on this point has not hitherto greatly prevailed 
against the ‘average client’s unholy craving for initial 
cheapness. On one allusion in his speech at Olympia we 
inte im entire agreement with Dr. Addison. He thought 
the innate conservatism of the British prevented the free 
adoption of new methods and materials, and he implied 
1 suggestion that this habit of mind could be altered. 

€ are quite sure that it could, by making known clearly 
and ‘incessantly the merits of the less familiar resources. 


Mr. Andrew Gow, R.A. 


Mr. Andrew Carrick Gow, R.A., keeper of the Royal 
Academy, whose death, at the age of seventy-two, 
occurred at Burlington House on Sunday week, will 
probably be acclaimed by a later generation as a 
greater painter than in his own day he was held by the 
critics to be. His pictures of historic incidents made 
a popular appeal, but by the superior person he was 
belittled as an exponent of what they were pleased to 
term the Mid-Victorian anecdotal school. It may 
hereafter be found that the democratic opinion will be 
upheld, and the judgment of the supercilious reversed. 
Deliberately to rule out from. the domain of art any 
subject such as history is simply to be guilty of 
snobbish impertinence. Gow made historical incident 
vividly dramatic, and the estimation in which his skill 
was held by the sane was marked by his election as 
A.R.A. in 1881, immediately after his exhibition of 
‘* No Surrender’’ and ‘‘ The Last Days of Edward VI.’’ 
Mr. Gow became a Royal Academician in 1891, and on 
the death of Mr. Ernest Crofts, in 1911, was elected to 
succeed him as Keeper of the Royal Academy, an office 
which carries a salary of £800 a year and free quarters 
at Burlington House. 


The R.A. Exhibition Regulations 


The ‘‘notice to artists, 1920,’’ with respect to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition which is to open on May 3rd, 
closing on August 7th, contains a paragraph that has 
a most important bearing on the architectural exhibits. 
Photographs of architecture and architectural sculp- 
ture will again be admitted, but must not exceed half- 
plate size, and each must be included in the same 
trame with a working drawing of the same subject. 
On the whole, this regulation, though restrictive, seems 
wise. It discourages any tendency to let photography 
supersede drawing, or to develop the department 
photographically rather than architecturally. Undue 
dependence ion the camera might in time result in the 
decay of draughtsmanship. - Further encouragement 
to architectural drawing is implied in the acceptance 
of ‘‘good geometrical drawings of moderate size.’’ 
Obviously this regulation opens the door to the man 
who may be a good architect but a poor draughtsman 
except with rule and compass, and it should result in 
a large increase in the number of exhibits. An artist 
other than the designer may do the drawing, but his 
name must be clearly inscribed on the mount; which 1s 
only fair to him. That his name will not appear also in 
the catalogue is only fair to the architect who employs 
him. .The omission may prevent confusion as to the 
authorship of the design. 


ea taelcacntinicetory Alls 


A most interesting discussion on art teaching is current 
in the ‘“‘ Times Educational Supplement.” Mr. C. B. 
Andrews deprecates the present isolation of art, and 
believes that the remedy lies in the artistic improvement 
of pursuits already popular—such as photography. “ If 
once the public could be made to realise that art is not 
concerned merely with artists in the usual sense of the 
word, there would be a-great advance inthe 
artistic appreciation of the community.” The noun 
“art” should cease to exist, giving place to the adjective 
“artistic,” “which should be applied to all onginal, 
expressive, and sincere work, be it drawing or photo- 
graphy, writine or book-binding, architecture or house- 
building.” Mr. R. E. Green, supervisor of art teaching 
to the Wigan education authority, mentions that the 
northern universities have this year introduced into their 
school certificate drawing examination ‘a section which 
includes architecture, painting, and sculpture;. and he 
says very. justly that true teaching should direct closer 
attention to. everyday things, and. should awaken an 
intelligent conception of what is fine. 


Cc 
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Architectural Causerie: 


T is astonishing how little attention is given in these 
progressive times to the study of minor features of 
our everyday environment; objects that, con- 
sidered separately, are in themselves almost 

insignificant, but that, taken coliectively, mark national 
characteristics. For example, the lampposts of England ; 
and, for that matter, the whole assemblage of bollards, 
milestones, finger-posts, boundary stones, gate piers, 
and all sorts of terminals. For some unknown reasvr. 
we ail inherit a feeling of disrespect for a post or terminal 
of any sort; formerly the saying “ As stupid as a post”’ 
was common currency. Yet the majority of these 
features, especially the ancient ones, have a _ certain 
dignity and character far removed from stupidity. In 
fact, for centuries, posts have afforded wisdom to persons 
unnumbered. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
paid special veneration to boundary. marks of every 
description. Numa instituted the worship of the God 
Terminus, whose duty it was to preside over all 
boundaries and frontiers; and it was the bounden duty 
of all good Romans to mark the extent of their land by 
stones consecrated to Jupiter, and on an appointed day 
each year to offer sacrifices at these stones in celebration 
of the festival of the Terminalia. Most people, in spite 
of inward feelings of disrespect to all kinds of posts, are, 
notwithstanding, sufficiently: ‘superstitious to touch as 
many as possible in their daily peregrinations. Have we 
not the classic example of Dr. Johnson and his love for 
the bollards of Fleet Street and the Strand? Now. it is 
the purpose of my pen to vindicate the honour of all good 
posts, especially in view of the fact that the leading town- 
planners attach considerable importance to such furnish- 
ings of streets and roads. 
* * * * 


Of the whole family of posts, none are more service- 
able than those arranged in orderly formation to carry 
the lanterns of London town. The oldest of the band 
are not more ancient than the founding of the police 
force, with whose members they have much in common. 
We can admire the proportion of the pedestal to the 
shaft ; note the outstretched baton ready for the cleaner’s 
ladder, observe the chinoiserie of the lantern, and, what 
is more important, we can determine any particular 
parish without having recourse to the nomenclature, 
solely by remembering standard types. Although the 
lampposts of London ‘belong to the universal family of 
Carron, and to the unobservant appear alike, the 
initiated take in subtleties of shape apt to be overlooked 
in the daily rush. It is a pleasant occupation to speculate 
on their signs of civilisation. Gone are the wrought-iron 
standards attached to the area railings of half the old 
houses in residential districts, once fashionable. 
Holland’s lampholders between the Ionic screen at 
Carlton House vanished when Nash worked on the 
uniform for the Crown. There are a few of Holland’s 
standards rising above the railings fronting Hamilton 
Place; there are the standards devised by Soane round 
the green carpets of Lincoln’s Inn—now, alas! bereft of 
the original globes: there are the uprights of Cartwright 
Gardens, the giraffe brackets of Mecklenburgh Square, 
mourning the passing of their years of office. 

So * * 4 


The design of lampposts surely falls within~ the 
province of the architect. Soane’s lamps to the Bank 
are a source of wonder, and the ornate lampholders 
marking the gigantic sweep of the Embankment are 
among the good things of the Victorian legacy. Some 
of us have a sneaking regard for Vulliamy’s lame, 
standards near the equestrian statue of the martyred 
Charles; and only last month Professor Lethaby was 
admiring the miniature lighthouses designed by Sir 
Charles Barry to enrich the circular piers of Trafalgar 
Square. The main issue is, When did the lampposts of 


On Bollards 


England first develop a foreign look? ‘The answer is, 
When electric lighting came in. Instead of putting the 
new flame into the old lamps, the Alladins of the 
‘eighties accepted the showy new lamps without a thought 
of beauty or fitness, and sought to hght the stars rather 
than the pavements. Old John Nash and the exponents 
of the new-fangled gas had a better notion of the theory 
of street lighting. If we desire to increase our know- 
ledge of lampposts, we cannot do better than turn’ over 
the pages of Bury, and, if we need further satisfaction, 
consult the line drawings in the Cottingham collection. 


| 


* x a * 


From lampposts we pass naturally to a discussion of the 
bollard or boom, the design of which reached perfection 
in France during the régime of Louis the Sixteenth. In 
this connection the obelisks and railings protecting West- 
minster Abbey must not be overlooked, especially as 
there 1s reason for thinking that Vardy had a hand in the 
shaping. Sir William, too, without a doubt, had some- 
thing similar in mind when he designed the fence railing 
to the Strand front of Somerset House, an idea borrowed 
by the observant artist when he visited Paris in 1775, 
Throughout the eighteenth century bollards were 
frequently formed by building disused cannon into the 
pavement. It was a practice favoured especially by 
retired admirals, and post-captains, who had convenient 
access to laying-by stores, and desired to have some nine- 
pounders, captured from the enemy, under their imme- 
diate surveillance. Such was the case inj St. James's 
Square, and doubtless the realisation of the’same idea at 
Hampstead gave the name to Cannon Row. When 
George the Fourth was King the bollard came to stay. 
You can see them now, in the neighbourhood of Regent 
Street, truncated obelisks of cast-iron, grooved and 
filleted with the winsome legend “G.-IV.” across theif 
middles. Jolly old bollards, real Corinthians of the 
Regency, unperturbed at the sound of ‘the pickaxe, 
leering at the passing omnibuses with the familiarity of 
ancients, who have seen the first steam carriage clank 
past on its cinderous journey to Bath. 


* 3 * * 


A word of protest must be raised against the disappear- 
ance of the old signposts in country districts, and the 
substitution in leu thereof of cast-iron signals with bad 
lettering. Better by far the crazy wooden post, with its 
Caslon type and scornful finger directing the traveller 
than the worst product of the mechanical age. Signposts 
are among the most generally appreciated of inanimate 
objects; so are the old milestones on the grand trunk 
roads. Let no spirit of parochial Bumbledom disturb 
such venerable monuments as Telford designed to grace 


the Holyhead Road. 


* % * %* 4 


You will say What have architects to do with such 
things. The answer is, Everything. The public 
demand that the amenities of communal life shall be 
observed with decency. We cannot in these expensive 
times hove for a return to stone obelisks like those at 
Ampthill or Alconbury to serve as direction posts ; neither 
can we hope that the obelisk of St. George’s will step 
from the grounds of the Asylum at Kennington and take 
its stand on the site of the tobacco tower. 


* a3 * * 4 


Sir Cecil Smith is advocating the erection of a number 
of tablets at the entrance to every village and small town 
in England, giving a summary of the local objects of 
antiquarian interest in the district. There are plenty of 
motifs for this idea to be found among the directional 
monuments of this country ; would it not be a step in the 
right direction to combine the idea with the design of 
projected war memorials? AERO. — 


oo 
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French Metalwork. 5.—Architectural Accessories 
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Bary’s designs of Louis Seize and Empire metalwork include specimens of vanes, weathercocks, chevaux de frise, 
bornes, and bollards. Most of the designs illustrated still embellish certain quarters of Paris. 
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Classic Architecture in the West of England 


. OR some years past it has been the aim of the 
| JOURNAL to give illustrations of local examples 
) of the English tradition, and in-pursuance of 
this policy a further series of buildings, large 
and small, civic and domestic, will be reviewed trom time 
to time as part of a series. By this means we shall draw 
attention to the merits of buildings in Devon and Corn- 
wall. In the main the buildings selected for illustration 
comprise eighteenth and _ nineteenth-century work, 
affording examples of brick, stone, and slate—hanging, 
stucco, and thatching—in fact, all the attributes of local 
practice from Taunton to Penzance. 

With the revival of agriculture and mining as well 
as the abnormal development of the three naval towns, 
considerable interest attaches to this series. The classic 
tradition in the West country reflects similar features 
to other branches of the genealogical tree throughout 
the country, with the exception that in the West the 
work is broader in handling, and relies solely upon pro- 
sortion for effect. The tide of design flowing steadily 
westward from Bath and Bristol in the early eighteenth 
-entury was augmented by a slight Dutch influence 
at Topsham, while the fishing villages of the south- 
west coast took on some of the colour of similar places 
on the other side of the Channel. 

Many famous architects have contributed to this 
cradition. WVanbrugh was engaged at Devonport to 
construct the Gun Wharf. Gibbs built a large mansion 
n Cornwall, and a host of small builders interpreted 
the fashions of London, Bath, and Bristol, by means 
»t carpenters’ guides and builders’ darlings. At the 
veginning of the nineteenth century fresh impetus was 
ziven to the movement by Alexander, who built the 
one prison on Dartmoor, as well as by the enthusiasm 
ind organising abilities of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, who 
ntroduced architecture on the moor. 

John Foulston practically gave Plymouth its present 


Oh 


ST. MICHAEL’S LODGE, STOKE DAVAREL, 


DEVONPORT. 


style. Sir John Rennie built the Victualling Yard at 
Stonehouse, and Wightwick continued the good work 
until the late fifties. Tio describe fully the work of 
architects in the West of England would need an army 
of contributors, and the preparation of volumes on the 
scale of the Victorian County History. The Editors 
of the ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL will welcome any in- 
formation likely to throw light on the subject, and will 
be pleased to consider photographs and notes for pub- 
lication. 

With regard to the illustrations given with these notes, 
a few words of description may be of interest. The house 
shown below was designed by John Foulston (whose Ball 
Room at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, it may be recalled, 
was illustrated in this journal for December 10 last). St. 
Michael’s Lodge, as the house is named, stands on a 
site at the eastern extremity of the terrace at Stoke 
Davarel, formerly a suburb of Devonport. It is a good 
example of Foulston’s treatment of stonework. The 
three-light windows on either side of the circular enceinte 
form admirable sub-motifs. ; 

The view reproduced on page 180 shows the remark- 
able series of bay and bow windows at the back of the 
west side of Durnford Street, Stonehouse. The designs 
of these bows are oddly reminiscent of the stern 
quarters of the wooden walls of George the Third’s time. 
Such houses provided a fitting domestic environment for 
the naval officers of the day, who were greatly attracted 
by them. 

The remaining illustration (page 183) shows a range 
of terrace houses in Durnford Street, Stonehouse. Their 
distinguishing features are good proportion, elegant 
doorways, slate-hanging, and variety in the iron and 
wood railings which surround the basement areas. These 
houses, also, were formerly the homes of naval officers, 
and to-day they form the nucleus of a most fashionable 
residential quarter. 
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JOHN FOULSTON, ARCHITECT. 


Architecture and Citizenship 
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By Major HO BARNES VERS or hE Ba 


REAT architecture is to be supplied, but it will 

only be if great architecture is demanded. 

And who will demand it? This is the ques- 

tion. In the past it was the conqueror, the 

priest, the prince; in the future, will it be the 

citizen? I think those responsible for the address 

on the subject-matter of this article* given 

recently before the Royal Institute of British 

Architects are to be commended for realising that the 

function of such an Institute is not only to enable great 

architecture to appear when demanded but also to 

stimulate the demand for great architecture. I can 

imagine that not so long ago anaddress on *‘ Citizenship” 

would have been regarded as outside the province of an 
architectural society. _ Not so to-day. 

There can be little doubt that we have a broader 
and, I think, a deeper view of the inter-relation between 
great life and great art. It was said that a people had 
the Goverriment it deserved. It might be said with 
equal truth that they have the Art. But when one comes 
to consider the deserts of a people it is not possible to 
dissociate from the past its responsibility for the present 


* It will be recalled that Mr. Ricardoin his paper laid emphasis on the 
position of the architect as a civic missionary and urged the necessity for 
taking stock -of propaganda work and considering how far fresh effort is 
requisite and what direction it should take. In this Journal last week it 
was suggested that Mr. Ricardo’s paper should be reproduced in pamphlet 
form and circulated as widely as possible. - It would give an excellent start 
to the propaganda on which the Institute should enter with vigour and 
courage and without delay.—Eds. A. J, 
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DURNFORD STREET, STONEHOUSE : 


(See Article on page 179). 


or from the present its responsibility for the future. 
Though we are content to-day with buildings largely 
devoid of emotional appeal, whose best claim is their 
utilitarian merit, it may be that the fault les somewhere 
in the conceptions which governed the education and 
upbringing of the present generation. I for one see no 
possibility of great art without an urge of corresponding 
greatness. Great works of architecture are not produced 
without great effort and great expenditure, and to induce 
men to acquiesce in such effort needs more than the 
coercion of authority and power. 

They say slave labour built the pyramids. It may be 
true, but I cannot help believing that from Pharoah to 
peasant there passed and repassed some common impulse 
which impelled the one to plan, the others to execute, 
these immemorial monuments. In imperial Rome the 
ordinary citizen, thrilled with the exultation of conquest, 
saw in the glories of his city more than the vanity and 
display of victorious pro-Consuls. It imaged to him 
something of his own personal pride, that individual 
arrogance crystallised in the boast “ civis Romanus sum.” 
If a tenderer feeling took its place in medieval days it 
was no less widely spread. Do not ask me to believe 
that the magnificence of the Christian churches would 
have been possible without theChristian Faith. They 
are monuments of sacrifice. Sacrifice of time and effort, 
of money and material that could have been devoted to 
more pleasurable ends. Men do not part with the means 
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Modern Ecclesiastical Architecture. 3.—Pulpit in Church of St. Joseph, 
Newport, Co. Mayo 


R: M. Butler, F.R.BB°A., Architect 


Mr. Butler has designed an effective pulpit of vigorous character for his new church at Newport. It is interesting to 
see how successfully an antique theme can be developed for adaptation to modern usage, A plan and an elevation of 
the church were given in our issue of December 3, 1919, 
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of personal gratification except under stress of some 
powerful emotion. So, turn where you will, east and 
west, in Pagan and Christian times, the soil of great 
architecture has always been fertilised by the devotion 
and enthusiasm of men inspired by common purposes to 
move towards some common end. Has all that passed? 
It began to go, | think, with the Renaissance, or, at least, 
to change its form. The power of the priest waned, and 
in his place appeared the patron. What was to be 
satisied now was not a common call, but individual 
demand. It may be that what had something of the 
divine became tinged with the humane. I am far from 
underestimating the pleasure which comes from contem- 
plating the works of those who laboured to gratify the 
wishes of the great patrons of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. No one reads with more pleasure or 
realises more the sensuous satisfaction underlying the 
demands of this connoisseurs and art lovers who find 
their prototype in Browning’s poem, “ The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb at St. Praxeds.” At least, the rich men of 
those days had taste and an appreciation of the artist’s 
work. Nor would I pass by the impulse to architectural 
achievement which found its lodging in the breasts of the 
merchant princes of Italy, of Germany, and, indeed, of 
this country. The great Cloth halls and Guild halls, the 
belfries, and city gates remain to remind us that com- 
merce need not preclude culture, may, _ indeed, 
companion it. I am, in fact, not sure that when I ask 
the questions—Is this spirit I have dwelt on the spirit of 
the past? Is there no seed of it left to-day? I do not 
find the answer in the communal achievements of the 
past. One hopes the days of. conquerors are gone; one 
may perhaps be forgiven the thought that the faith of the 
future will be lodged in houses not built with hands; and 
if there is, and surely there must be, a great reblossoming 
period of the builders’ art, will not its stimulus and source 


be found in the growth of a wider, better, and nobler 
conception of citizenship? I cannot see great architec- 
ture without great rituals. Great rituals cannot come 
except as the organs through which a common faith 
function. How are these to arise? The military ritual 
demands the camp, the ecclesiastical the cathedral. 
What rituals of citizenship are to emerge that will require 
for their environment great works of wonder, admiration, 
and awe. Itis hard tosay. They cannot arise in private 
life ; no conception of the future can be in harmony with 
the trend of things that does not envisage great simplifi- 
cation of our private life. 

The great palaces of the past, those cumbrous piles 
with which Vanbrugh burdened the earth, lodgments of 
hosts of lackeys, are no more thinkable. The race of 
servants is disappearing. A new independence is 
coming into individual life. It is not to the satisfaction 
of the multi-millionaire that we can look for what we 
hope to see. Et is in attributing an added breadth and 
dignity to public life, that we shall get a truer apprecia- 
tion of the part it has to play in the enrichment of 
personality. In a fragmentary sort of way this concep- 
tion is dawning upon us. We are gradually coming to 
see that at present the full development of life is limited 
to the few, that it has to depend on the individual direc- 
tion and control of material wealth. The coming race 
must look elsewhere; the citizens of the future must find 
through communal resources the opportunities that are 
demanded by the capacities of men. What form these 
will take lies hidden. Of this only can we be sure, that 
larger life for all is somehow linked up with our corporate 
activities. and that the faith in ourselves, and each other, 
upon which this depends, will become as imperative an 
urge towards and as fruitful a cause of great architecture 
as these more mysterious movements of the spirit which 
animated the past. 


TERRACE OF LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSES, STONEHOUSE. 


(Sce article on page 179.) 
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An Address to Architectural Students* | 


By JOHN: We" SIMPSON PiReleB AN 


OU have but newly begun, and have 
already learned—not perhaps with- 
out some private surprise—how de- 

lightfully easy is the art you have em- 
braced. Later, you may encounter more 
difficulty. I would not discourage you for 
worlds, but I may confide to you that in 
my carly days 1 was myself an extremely 
accomplished and facile designer. As 
years went on the gift seemed to forsake 
me ; it became less and less easy to please 
myself: to say nothing of others; and I 
have now come to regard any architect 
who can put up a building that is reason- 
ably satisfactory both within and without 
as very nearly akin toa genius. So, while 
I still cherish the hope of doing one day 
something meritorious, I can claim for the 
present no more than a chastened humi- 
lity, and some practical experience which 
is Very much at your service. 

For one thing I am sincerely grateful. 


I had the happy chance, in early life, of: 


living in the intimacy of painters and 
sculptors, and knowing their work and 
their methods ; I counsel you all to seek 
such society. Your own work may not 
interest them much, for the painter is apt 
to look askance at architecture, as a thing 
of which he knows nothing, and is not 
particularly anxious to know anything ; 
while the sculptor seems to hold—as Dog- 
berry did of writing and reading—that it 
comes by Nature (“give God thanks and 
make no boast of it’). To mollify any 
students of these arts who may be in our 
company to-night, I may add that, as 
regards the average architect’s apprecia- 
tion of the canons which govern painting 
and sculpture, it is not too much to say 
that the thought of them has never entered 
his mind. 

These reflections bring to me a doubt I 
have often expressed, as to whether our 
narrowly specialised education i art is not 
radically unsound. Why is it we no longer 
find among us men who are adepts in 
painting or sculpture, or both—to say 
nothing of the Ars Poetica—as well as in 
architecture? Since the three sister arts 
demand in all essential respects the same 
attainments of manual skill and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, joined with the poetic and 
creative temperament, a common initial] 
training is surely indicated for the study 
of all three. This, which in my student 
days was impracticable, owing to the pre- 
valent and time-honoured system of ap- 
prenticeship to a single master, would now 
mean no more than a fusion of the schools 
that have become as general for architects 
as for painters and sculptors ; and this, as 
I believe, to our advantage. The elements 
of technique, such as the handling of mate- 
rial—paint. clay, or what-not—and the 
habit of mind which enables the artist to 
realise and design a cube object in plane 
projections are best taught in a school. 
The master, engaged in the practice of his 
art, has long forgotten, in the course of 
daily use which has become an instinct, 
the difficulties he experienced in acquir- 
ing his facility, and the way in which he 
learned it. The beginner can only wonder 
at his dexterity without appreciating his 
qualities, and he himself is out of touch 
with the tyro’s troubles. There are, of 


a Se ee eee 
* Substance of a paper read at the R.I.B.A. on 
Monday, February 2. 


course, men who take infinite trouble with 
their pupils, but this is, as it were, the 
cracking of nuts witha steam hammer. In 
a school all the elementary difficulties are 
constant, and both teacher and students 
ascertain quickly the readiest means of 
surmounting them; proceeding to succes- 
sive stages of interest wherein practice 
brings improved technical ability. An 
active emulation, too, is far more keenly 
developed where many are working than 
where there are but one or two; and 
students learn more from their own mutual 
failures than from the teachers’ instruc- 
tion. 

My choice, therefore, for the budding 
artist is a school rather than apprentice- 
ship; and I would have students begin, 
each and all, with the representation of 
existing objects in geometric projection, in 
plastic material, and in line and colour, 
Having attained, in each method, some 
satisfactory degree of proficiency—whether 
tested by formal examination or not is un- 
important—they would move into the class 
of design, There they should practise the 
elements of composition, rendered, as 
before, in the medium of each of the more 
important materials pertaining to the three 
great art divisions with which they are 
concerned. Here we may leave them’ for 
the present to réach a certain standard of 
ability. “Already there will have been a 
weeding-out ; some, at any rate, realising 
their small ‘chance of becoming reason- 
ably efficient and adopting other pursuits. 
The survivors will have found, by actual 
experience, the medium in which they can 
most readily express their ideas ; and pro- 
ceed as now to the higher technique of the 
art for which they are best qualified. The 
architects will have gained freedom and 
courage in the handling of mass, the others 
will be the better sculptors and painters 
for such glimmering as they may have 
caught of the suggestive beauties of a fine 
plan. 

Now, though I have praised the school 
as most valuable in the early stages of our 
professional training, I would also warn 
you not to mistake the means for the end; 
not to stay there too long. If you remain 
all your life you will still not have finished 
your education in our art. Therefore, so 
soon as you have acquired fairly good 
technique hire yourself as assistant or 
“improver” to a practising architect, and 
get to work on actual buildings, no matter 
how small or unimportant. I remember, 
when first I came to London (with the 
usual bundle of drawings under my arm), 
calling upon a well-known architect. He 
received me kindly, but, “my dear fellow,”’ 
he said, “I have little use for highly quali- 
fied assistance; so much of my work is 
mere building, not architecture at all!” 
I beg you not to accept any such fallacy. 
All building is architecture, however 
simple it may be, or appear to be. Some 
of it, we know, is very bad; that is the 
fault of the designer; there is always op- 
portunity for doing it well instead of badly, 
and, it is more than likely, of saving your 
client’s pocket at the same time. 

The tendency of modern educational 
methods is to prolong the period of train- 
ing, to demand ever higher attainment 
before releasing the student on his life’s 
work. We may assume, generally, ten 


years as occupied by preparatory and 
secondary studies, and to these may be 
added three more for a University course. 
A good general education is of the utmost 
importance to those who propose to enter 
our profession ; I would not abate it by a 
single line. But here we are, come to the 
age of twenty or twenty-one, before we 
attack the four or five years of technical 
study which is to carry us through our 
qualifying examinations, And there is 
talk of lengthening this term. I thave my- 
self just suggested a change which would 
hardly tend to shorten it, though I think 
the preliminary work I indicated might 
well form the basis for secondary school, 
certainly for University, art instruction. 


It is a question for grave consideration 
whether prolongation of school training is 
justified by its results when tested by the 
meter of economic production. Is the 
fuller equipment, with which we begin our 
professional life, altogether a compensa- 
tion for the youthful freshness we have 
spent in fashioning it? Education is a 
hobby with educators; they look with — 
natural pride upon the ever-improving 
quality of their handiwork, and seek for it 
a still higher perfection. Yet, we are to 
remember that our working time is tragic- 
ally short and by no means to be 
extended ; it is easy to lop off years of 
preparation at its beginning: there is no 
hope to clap on others at its end to replace’ 
them. And it is just those early years 
which are fullest of vigour, imagination, 
and daring—qualities most needful to the 
artist ; for he who attacks a great problem 
of architecture must do so with the confi- 
dent courage that inspires air pilots and 
destroyer captains in their not less 
hazardous enterprises. ’ 

The value of the prizes and studentships 
we offer, the ambition of the subjects set, 
and the really astonishing degree of pro- 
ficiency demanded to win them, tend to 
raise the age of competitors and to 
lengthen their school training. The mag- 
nificent productions of the French winners — 
of the Prix de Rome are a glory to the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts; to gain the 
prize is to be made for life; but there is_ 
another side to the picture. So high is the 
standard of accomplishment needed that it~ 
is rarely won before the age of thirty, and 
that after three, four, five, or more succes-— 
sive years of struggle. What of the sacri-— 
fice of time by the unsuccessful in this 
purely scholastic competition? Even in our 
own less strenuous tourneys, I suspect that — 
scrutiny of the lists of chief prize-winners — 
might reveal a disheartening proportion of 
men who, having shot their bolt and 
scored a bull, were left with an empty 
quiver for more serious strife. It is un-— 
desirable that a deceptive excellence 
should be maintained in prize work; the 
object of such competitions is to stimulate — 
all students, and the purpose of the award — 
is to encourage the tyro best fitted to profit ; 
by its provisions, not to glorify him who ~ 
has the advantage of longer practice. For 
this reason I think the qualifying limit of © 
age should be kept low ; twenty-five at the © 
outside. 

I had thought of devoting my address—_ 
or some part of it—to the “ Rectangles and ~ 
Whirling Squares,’’ wherewith Professor 
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Current Architecture. 8.—A Doorway in the Carolean Manner 


* 


Harvey and Wicks, Architects 


_A charming modern rendering of a late 17th-century motif. Historical models adapted in this manner are always 
pleasing and do much to extend insular traditions as well as to develop taste. 
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vy Hambidge, aided by the ingenious 
A. B. W.,” has lately been edifying 
saders of “ The Times.” It seemed, how- 
yer, impracticable to do justice to the sub- 
‘ct without the aid of diagrams and draw- 
igs and, perhaps, a discussion, which, if 
ot unprofitable, would be untimely on 
vis occasion ; later on we may induce Mr. 
fambidge himself to be good enough to 
<pound to us his theories. However 
iscinating may be the attempt to trace 
ut a common denominator for the arts, 
nd to formulate their component factors, 
ve process does not sreatly advance our 
ractical studies ; science may succeed in 
nalysing a work of art, but when it comes 
) making one the corresponding synthesis 
asults only in “Ersatz.” The dynamic 
art of artistic conception, as of all other 
reation, is the subtle, mysterious element 
alled “‘life,’’ and this no mathematical 
ormula, no geometric combination, will 
roduce. When Milton invokes “the 
idden soul of harmony,’’ and Gray medi- 
ites the “animated bust,”’ the terms they 
se are not only poetic but precise. 


Let us turn for a moment to what 
ruadet—perhaps the greatest of all our 
sachers—says about those didactics of the 
tenaissance period, who thought that in 
modules’ lay the theory of the marvels 
hey admired. “They searched the ruins,”’ 
ays he, “and discovered—the accursed 
7truvius!” “An indifferent writer, pro- 


bably an indifferent architect—if he was 


an architect—Vitruvius had left a more or’ 


less approximate collection of the rules of 
Greek architecture. Living at a period 
remote from the origin of that art, his 
were, nevertheless, the sole surviving 
writings on architecture, and, in default of 
criticism, the sixteenth century accepted 
them for truth, as it accepted everything 
written in Latin. The Renaissance 
authors, Alberti, Vignola, Palladio, De 
VOrme—all great artists—followed him 
down the road of architectural arithmetic. 
Superstition followed; the Académie 
Royale d’Architecture, in its early days, 
proclaimed the supremacy of Vitruvius, 
made him a sort of father of the artistic 
church; the triumph of the module was 
almost an article of faith. The module, or 
controversies about it, held chief place in 
teaching, and, strange to relate, ciphering 
became sovereign in the world of art. 
Even to-day many believe architecture to 
be an arithmetical art, a code of rigid 
mathematical formule.” “ Ah, no!” cries 
Guadet, “architecture is no science of 
numbers, it is an art! ”’ 
The ‘‘ Number of Symmetry.” 

Search for the mystic number of perfect 
symmetry is no new thing. Plato believed 
it to be ten, the anti-Platonists insisted it 
was six ; William of Wykeham—according 
to Cockerell—based his designs for the 
chapels at Winchester and Oxford on 
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seven ; Professor Hambidge pins his faith 
to the root-five rectangle and 2.236. In 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia, published in 1842, 
you will find the efforts of Cresy, Chan- 
trell, Papworth, and their contemporaries, 
to fit buildings into squares, circles, tri- 
angles, or other geometric figures, which, 
like the bed of Procrustes, are always too 
small or too large for their occupants. 
You will find there, also, the principles of 
perfect and harmonious design as set forth 
in the “Songe de Poliphile,” an Aldine of 
1499. These result in a singularly ill- 
proportioned archway, of which the author 
complacently remarks: “ After understand- 
ing this figure, I thought within myself, 


what can modern architects do, who 
esteem themselves so learned, without 
letters or principles?’? Vitruvius, you 


will remember, declares that “the square 
includes the human figure, either lying 
down or standing in an erect posture, the 
arms being stretched out.” When I was a 
pupil it was the custom to test the propor- 
tions of any newcomer to my father’s office 
by this Vitruvian principle; he was 
stretched upon the floor, and the true 
centre of his bodv having been found with 
one leg of a compass—as nearly as his 
struggles would allow—a_ string was 
extended from this centre to his head, his 
toes, and the tips of his outstretched 
fingers. So far as I remember none 
proved to be of perfect Grecian symmetry ! 


criticism of the R.I.B.A. Competition Designs 


Pe iu Re DAVIS te bene BAA: 


By 


Soane Medallion. 

JCHE most important competition in 
design in England is undoubtedly 

the Soane medallion, and great 
istinction attaches to the winning of it. 
‘he problem set this year, namely, a 
ridge over a wide river, is a subject 
thich many large capital cities and towns 
1 Europe to-day are studying. The most 
mportant feature in a bridge is its func- 
on as a roadway, and the traffic pro- 
lem is therefore all important: the 
lanning and conception of the bridge 
nd its approaches must directly solve 
1e traffic difficulty without congestion. 
fr. Shoosmith’s winning design empha- 
ises many of these essential points, The 
dads on the more important side of the 
iver converge naturally to the bridge 
ntrances, with ample space for vehicles 
9 cross and re-cross. Moreover, the 
uildings forming the vista from the 
ridge are well-designed, skilfully 
rouped, and in mass harmonise with the 
ridge. An obviously unnecessary feature 
s the triumphal arch which at one 
nd spans the roadway, and which 
vould tend to congestion during busy 
ours. Similar arches to old bridges 
vere generally of military use, and are 
ot required in a modern design; and Mr. 
hoosmith has omitted it from one sec- 
ion of his design. If a_ triumphal 
pproach were essential, it could be pro- 
ided by pylons on either side of the en- 
rances, as in the Pont Alexandre, Paris, 
vithout impeding the traffic, but they 
hould be placed on both sides of the 
ridge, 
After the traffic problem the next im- 
ortant feature is the view of the bridge 
trom the river and the embankments. 
fost navigable rivers are valuable 
horoughfares, and are likely to be more 


extensively used in future: this fact has 
an important bearing on the number of 
arches in the bridge. The maximum 
number set for the Soane problem was 
five, but this should not have prevented 
competitors from considering whether 
fewer would not have produced a more 
practical and more modern solution, In 
Mr. Shoosmith’s design the aspect of the 
bridge from the river, and from the side 
quays, appears to disadvantage owing to 
the addition of the triumphal arch on one 
side making the two sides unbalanced. 
The approaches from the bridge level to 
the quayside are a vital feature, but the 
two huge masses of steps leading from 
the upper to the lower quays are unneces- 
sarily important, and if introduced at all 
should have discharged on to a quay at 


least four times the size shown; these 
steps are out of scale with the re- 
mainder of the composition. Generally 


speaking, for such designs broad masses 
and horizontal lines should be maintained 
and should predominate to harmonise 
with the flowing horizontal lines of the 
water. Somerset House illustrates this 
point admirably. 

The author of the design which receives 
an Honourable Mention for the Soane 
Prize has shown great consideration, and 
produced a very interesting set of draw- 
ings; but his lay-out and traffic solution is 
not so successful as that of the winner. 
Too much importance is given to the 
buildings and not enough to the bridge; 
‘he scale of the bridge is small, the treat- 
ment somewhat monotonous, and the 
arches not as pleasing as might be. The 
access to the lower quays is too insignifi- 
cant, and the buildings, although interest- 
ing, are open to criticism: towers grow 
from roofs without introduction or visible 
base, and introduce hard vertical masses 


that conflict with the horizontal lines 
which the author rightly seems to have 
thought should predominate. Semi-circu- 
lar recesses in buildings adjoining a quay 
are unsatisfactory; they should be used 
only where an axial approach is possible, 
and should form the end of a vista. 


ie L 1256. 

This competition was the second in 
importance, and the prize was deservedly 
won by Mr. P. H. Meldrum, whose com- 
position and drawing show considerable 
merit. He has shown how a sun-lit build- 
ing can be designed in broad masses, and 


- has relied on shadows and setting to pro- 


duce a simple and effective result. He 
has realised that a loggia should be shel- 
tered and protected and designed so that 
it will not obstruct views of the garden, 
but afford enjoyment of the effect of trees, 
water, and scenery visible through the 
arches. The series of niches take up 
space, without giving corresponding ad- 
vantages: it would have been better to 
have designed one central niche and two 
different side features, or a niche at each 
end and a different central feature. 

Mr. V. O. Rees was given second place, 
and presents a more ambitious scheme; 
but the architectural treatment, although 
well studied, is too heavy for its purpose, 
and the size of the piers would interfere 
with the views of the garden. The loggia 
affords views from both sides, but while 
this design has advantages the loggia 
would be exposed, and the draughts 
would interfere with comfort. 

The design submitted under the device 
of a mask has an extremely clever plan, 
which obtains the advantages of a view 
from each side without losing the protec- 
tion and comfort of enclosing walls. The 
library appears to be well lit, and the 
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graceful architectural and _ decorative 
treatment is distinctly interesting, Most 
of the other competitors have not grasped 
the essential character of a loggia, but 
have designed a vestibule or covered 
entrance. 


Measured Drawings. 
Mr. A, F. E. Foley won this prize with 
a valuable record of the west front of St. 


Paul’s, deserving great praise. His 
draftsmanship is accurate, but rather 
hard and unconvincing, and does not 


quite convey the charm and freedom of 
Wren’s work. This was mainly due to 
the washes employed, which detract 
from the effect of the work: it might per- 
haps be better to remove the washes and 
leave the studies as an interesting set of 
line drawings. 


Pugin Competition. 
Mr. H. St. John Harrison’s drawings 
are verv able; the essentials of sketching 
are well understood, and the necessary 


architectural qualities of buildings are 
carefully delineated without losing the 


artistic feeling of a pencil or a pen and 
ink sketch, so that the actual drawing is 
an attractive picture and a good architec- 
tural subject. 


Housing Grants to 
Builders 


In our last issue we gave particulars of 
the procedure that has to be followed by 
builders and local authorities in connec- 
tion with the State subsidy to be paid to 
private persons constructing houses 
under the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act, 1919. 

The conditions prescribed by the Minis- 
ter as to the planning and construction of 
houses in respect of which the grants may 
be made are as follows : 

In so far as the provisions of any build- 
ing bylaws are inconsistent with the condi- 
tions in the schedule, such provisions shall 
not apply in respect of houses which com- 
ply with these conditions, but otherwise 
such provisons shall apply. 


Planning. 

The number of houses per acre must not 
exceed eight in agricultural areas. In other 
areas the standard should be twelve houses 
to the acre, but on land partly developed 
it will be within the discretion of the local 
authority to allow a larger number, pro- 
vided that in no case shall the number of 
houses per acre exceed twenty without the 
express authority of the Minister. In cal- 
culating the number of houses per acre 
each tenement will count as a house. The 
number of houses built in one continuous 
terrace shall not exceed eight, except with 
the approval of the local authority. 

No house shall be approved which con- 
tains a living-room or bedroom of a less 
height than 8ft. In the case of a room 
partly in the roof, the height of 8 ft. shall 
apply to not less than two-thirds of the 
area, anid! no height shall be less than 5 ft. 
The local authority shall not insist on a 
greater height than has been determined 
in the case of any house in their area com- 
prised in an assisted scheme under the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919, 
and approved by the Ministry, and where 
no relaxation of the height prescribed by 
the by-laws (if any) in force has been made 
in the area of the local authority a greater 
height than 8 ft. shall not be required. 

No house to which a sufficient water sup- 
ply is available shall be approved unless a 
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bath and w.c. are provided. Where no 
drainage is available an earth closet must 
be provided. It shall be open to the local 
authority, where it appears to them desir- 
able, to approve proposals with regard, to 
the level, width, and construction of 
streets which do not comply in all respects 
with the building bylaws in force. It shall 
be open to the local authority, where it 
appears to them desirable, to permit the 
drainage of not more than fourteen houses 
in any one case by a common drain, with- 
out requiring separate intercepting traps 
and ventilation for each house. 


Flouses of Brick or Stone. 

Houses shall comply with the standard 
of construction required by the following 
specification. It is intended, however, 
that the normal methods and materials 
which are customary in each particular 
district shall be adopted to the extent that 
such methods anid materials do not fall 
below the standard hereby prescribed. 


Specification. 

Foundations.—The foundations are to 
be of sufficient depths to secure a firm 
bottom. Where in the opinion of the local 
authority the nature of the soil requires it, 
adequate foundations of concrete must be 
provided not less than 6in. thick, 12 in. 
wider than the base of external and party 
walls, and gin. wider than internal walls. 
The concrete to be composed of one part 
of good Portland cement to not more than 
eight parts of good clean aggregate. 

Surface Concrete-—Where in _ the 
opinion of the local authority the nature 
of the soil requires it, lay over the whole 
surface of the buildings a bed of cement 
concrete not less than 4 in. thick. 

Drains.—The drains, sanitary work, 
and plumbing are to be laid out and con- 
structed to the approval of the local autho- 
rity. 

Bricks.—All bricks are to be good, hard, 
well-burnt, common bricks ; facing bricks 
and particularly those below the damp- 
course are to be such as will not scale or 
perish. Where London stocks can be ob- 
tained, approved grizzles or place bricks 
may be used for party walls and internal 
walls carrying no weight. Approved old 
bricks, where available, may also be used. 

Mortar.—Mortar is to be composed of 
one part of good lime and not more than 
three parts of sand, or of one part of Port- 
land cement to four parts of sand. 

Brickwork.—No main external brick 
wall is to be less than g in. thick if solid, or 
if hollow than two 4%-in. brick walls with 
a 2-in. cavity and with galvanised iron ties, 
two at least for every superficial yard. In 
exposed situations, external solid walls 
must be rendered in cement or finished 
rough-cast. All division ground-floor 
walls carrying upper floor joists are to be 
4¥%-in. brick. The joints of all brickwork 
to be filled solid with mortar and well 
flushed up. 

Damp-courses.—Lay adequate damp- 
courses the full thicknesses of all walls. 

Rendering.—Roughly render the faces of 
brickwork or walling over smoke flues 
passing through floors, ceilings, and in 
roof spaces, with cement mortar. 

Stone Walls.—Stone walling may be 
substituted for brickwork, in which case it 
must be at least 12 in. in thickness. 

Roof coverings.—Roofs must be covered 
with tiles, slates, or other incombustible 
material. 

Timber Generally.—All timber is to be 
sound, free from wrack or dead wood, and 
suitable for its purpose. 


The timber for carcassing to be of sui 
able building quality, reasonably seasonec 
and not inferior to good fourth Swedis 
classification. Equal qualities in Finni 
or Russian timber, spruce, red pine, p: 
pine, Oregon pine, British Columbia pin 
or suitable home-grown timbers may 
used. , 
The timber for joinery to be of suitabl 
joinery quality, well seasoned and dn 
and not inferior to good third Swedish ¢ 
White Sea classification. 

Spacing of Timbers.—All joists an 
rafters to be spaced not more than 14i1 
apart, t 

Floor Joists.—Construct the wood floo 
with joists of the following scantlings, ¢ 
with scantlings of equal strength: ; 


EE 


P| 
Dimensions, . 


Inches. Inche: 
Length of the bearing not r 
exceeding sft, (asst yeeeae 4 xX 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding 6 ft. lium 45 Xx 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding 8 ft...7.- see 54 xX 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding oft) (apes 6 xX 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding 10 ft) eo aewem a 64 xX 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding” 11 ft? oa ae 7 x 
Length of the bearing not 
exceeding 12 ft. gece Git og 


Trimmers and trimming joists are tob 
half an inch thicker than the other joists 
One row of herring-bone strutting to b 
provided for bearing exceeding 8 ft. 

Roofs.—Construct the roofs with rafter 
of the following scantlings or of equal 
and suitable depths: 


Dimensions. 
Inches. Inches 
Length of bearings not ex- 
ceeding +5, ft.” (5. 2 eeneeemeaee 
Length of bearings ex- 
ceeding 6 ith. . (ue eeeeee 
Length of bearings not ex- 
ceeding .7:ft: (Mi. case 
Length of bearings not ex- 
ceeding 8 ft) .cy-cnee eee 
Length of bearings not 
ceeding ‘9 it: Se.ceneeee 
Where necessary, provide 
lins, hips, and valleys. 
Plastering.—All the walls and ceiling 
of living-roms and bedrooms shall | 
plastered. 


cast-iron, the joints made in red lead ai 
bolted, fixed on suitable brackets, « 
screwed to rafters, or fascias. ‘ 

Fall Pipes.—All the fall pipes are to b 
cast-iron. | 

Soil Pipes.—All the soil and ventilatin 
pipes to be 3% in. cast-iron dipped in Dr 
Angus Smith’s solution, the joints caulkei 
and run with lead. 


Forms of Construction other than Brit. 
or Stone. 

Grants will be payable in respect 0 
houses built in accordance with any specia 
form of construction approved by th 
Ministry. Where a special form of con 
struction, including houses built of wood 
is adopted it must be carried out strictly 1 
the form approved by the Minister ané 
must comply with the conditions in 
schedule so far as they are applicable. 
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influence is plainly apparent, particularly in the 


oe Adam ” 
‘* Architectural Forum’s’”’ collection of Early American Architectural Details. 


The 


” architecture. 


** Colonial 


The drawing, by Mr. H.F. Cunningham, is from the 


This doorway is a delightful example of American 


detail. 
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Construction 


HE vat house is a building 127 ft. 
long, 27 ft. wide, containing the 
cS 


large wooden 
cotton. The 


vats for boiling 
concrete floor has 
a fall from both sides to the centre, 
where there is a-channel 12 in. wide . 
with a fall to one end of the building 
for the purpose of carrying away the large 
quantity of water that is discharged from 
the vats by the frequent changes during 
the boiling of the cotton. The sides are 
constructed of framing with 4-in. by 3-in. 
top and bottom plates, 4-in. by 3-in. 
uprights, and 4-in. by 2-in. studding, and 
the roof is spanned by collar-beam trusses 
constructed with 7 in. by 24 in. rafters 
secured to the uprights with braces. 
Purlins are spiked to the trusses and 
covered externally with galyanised corru- 
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5.—A Guncotton Factory 


(Concluded from page 154, No. 1309). 


gated iron. Skylights, formed to open, are 
placed over each vat. The vats themselves 
are supported on 11-in. by 4-in. bearers on 
the floor. <A platform about 2 ft. below 
the top of the vats runs the whole length 
of the building. The water troughs for 
filling the vats are suspended from the 
trusses, the troughs having discharges 
over each vat operated as required. The 
whole of the interior woodwork is treated 
with ‘* Solignum ”’ to resist the action of 
steam and water. 


Referring now to the acid side of the 
manufacture of guncotton, it may be 


briefly stated that buildings are required 
for the manufacture of acid, for the re- 
covery of the bulk of the acid after it has 
been used for nitrating the cotton, and for 
storage. 


The acid storage tanks in this factory 
are placed on specially constructed brick 
walls strengthened by arched cross walls 
with the top courses corbelled out to form 
a large bearing surface for the underside 
of the tank. The space under the tanks 
was roofed over and converted into stores. 
The acid from the higher tanks passes into 
the mixers, and in turn passes into the 
storage tanks, for use as required. On 
account of the heavy weight to be carried, 
special attention was paid to the founda- 
tion, a raft of concrete 3 ft. thick being 
placed under the mixers. 


After the nitration of the cotton, the 


acid, when drawn off, is collected into an 
acid egg, i.e., a tank let into the ground, 
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GUNCOTTON FACTORY AT COLNBROOK, BERKS: ACID STORAGE TANKS. 


and when full is blown out under air 
pressure into the strong acid tank. It is 

L (Section THRO’ CC nt Uy 
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brought up to the required strength by the 
addition of new acid, and is then ready to 
ibe used again. When the acid is drawn 
off water is turned on to thecotton in the 
mitrating pans for the purpose of removing 
ithe remaining acid. During the early part 
of this operation the bulk of this acid, now 
termed weak acid, is removed and collected 
into another tank, to be afterwards treated 
in the denitrating and concentrator houses, 
where the acid is extracted. As the wash- 
ing proceeds the amount of acid removed 
becomes smaller in volume, until it reaches 
a point where it would cost more to re- 
‘cover than the value of the acid. At this 
stage, therefore, it is allowed to pass into 
the drains direct. 

The collected weak acid is now passed 
on to the denitrating house, a timber 
building of similar construction to that 
already described, and covered with 
asbestos corrugated sheeting, the wood 
and ironwork being protected with an 
acid-resisting paint or tar. The floor is 
formed of concrete, and although this 
wears well it ultimately succumbs to the 
acid, which, by various means, comes in 
‘contact with it. 

After passing through the retorts and 
having the nitric acid extracted, the 
‘remainder, weak sulphuric acid, is forced 
into tanks on the high level of the concen- 
‘trator, down which it passes in this par- 
ticular instance over a series of pans in 
the form of a cascade, under which the 
heat from a furnace is passed, thus driv- 
ing off the surplus water and leaving the 
sulphuric acid. The building covering 
these concentrators should have the eaves 
about 7 ft. above the highest point of the 
concentrator, the sides and roof being 
‘covered with asbestos sheeting and pro- 
vided with top light and louvres—the 
latter to allow any fumes to pass away. 
Provision should be made for ready access 
to the furnace, which is situated about 
midway under the concentrators, and for 
the storage of coal, the arches under the 
hivher portion of the concentrator being 
adaptable for that purpose. 

The retort and still houses are for the 
manufacture of the nitric acid, the sul- 
phuric acid being manufactured as a rule 
at specially constructed factories, the pro- 
cess entailing a much more elaborate 
apparatus, which, for the purpose of sup: 
plying a small factory, would not justify 
the expenditure that would be entailed. 
‘The retort and still houses at this par- 
ticular factory are similar in construction 
to the nitrating house, but the height was 


ARCHITECTS’ 


VAT HOUSE IN GUNCOTTON 


increased to 20 ft. from floor to underside 
of tie-beams to allow ample head room for 
the workers on the gangways and _ plat- 
forms at the top of the retorts. The floor 
is composed of concrete finished to a 
smooth surface and falling to a main 
channel that carries away the water 
discharge from the stills. The flues from 
the retorts are taken underground to a 
main chimney shaft. 

The water problem in works of this 
nature requires careful consideration. It 
must be absolutely pure and the supply 
abundant. These particular works re- 
quired some 250,000 to 300,000 gallons 
every twenty-four hours. Shallow wells 
were sunk, and proved sufficient to supply 
the demand. An equally important matter 
where sewers do not exist is to get rid of 
the water after being used. As this dis- 
charged water contains a certain amount 
of acid, it cannot be reused in the manu- 
facture, nor must it be turned into a 
stream or at any point near the existing 
supply. In this particular instance the 
water was collected by a series of drains 
culminating in a o-in. drain and dis- 
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FACTORY AT COLNBROOK, BERKS. 


an opposite direction into a 
200 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 
with an overflow into another 
sump of a similar size, with a dividing 
bank about 50 ft. wide. As the ground 
had a gravel sub-soil the water was enabled 
to percolate away fairly quickly, becoming 
filtered in the process. 


charged in 
sump hole 
Grier deen: 


Four Lancashire boilers supply the 
necessary power for the engine and steam 
for boiling the cotton in the vats. “The en- 
gine is used for driving the beaters and 
for the dynamos, the latter being aug- 
mented by a suction gas engine. 


Various stores and workshops are pro- 
vided, perhaps the most important being 
the plumber’s shop, as lead is the only base 
metal that will resist the acid to any 
extent. All lead work, such as_ tank 
lining, etc., must have the joints burned, 
as the acid would promptly attack solder. 


The . architect for this interesting 
work was Mr. H. V. Milnes Emerson, 
A.R.1I.B.A., of Westminster, the engineers 
being Messrs. Heron Rogers and Llehn, 
of Westminster. 
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_ Mixed Acid Store Tank M?1_ 
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Current Architecture. 9.—Houses in Weston-Rhyn Garden Villdge, Salop’ 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Architect. J. A. Hallam, Deputy Architect 


Weston-Rhyn is a colliery village. The houses here shown have 9 in. outside walls covered with two coats of cement rendering 

left rough from the float and colour-washed. The windows, it will be seen, are of the casement type, and the roofing is of hand-- 

made tiles. Most of the houses have a single living-room, scullery, bathroom, and three bedrooms, but a few have parlours and 
upstairs bathrooms. 
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Modern ‘Telephones and their Manufacture 


T the inaugural meeting of the 
A present session at the Royal 
Institute’ of British Architects, 
he President, Mr. John W. Simpson, 
aid stress on the necessity for the 
rchitect being a business man as well 
s an artist. It is to-day more than ever 
mportant that the practising architect 
hould number among this qualifications 
hat solid sense of proportion—those 
xowers of inductive and deductive reason- 
ng—which go to make what is commonly 
alled “ business ability.”’ One of the most 
‘eneral applications of this capacity con- 
ists in the power to visualise as a running 
oncern the building he is commissioned to 
esign. Eminently is this so in such cases 
s commercial buildings, factories, and 
imilar structures, where organisation is 
he keystone of the undertaking. 

The complexities of modern commerce 
nd the enormous development of the 
rinciples by which both time and labour 
re saved render it increasingly necessary 
nat the architect, when planning, should 
ultivate the faculty of pre-vision, and thus 
nticipate the administrative requirements 
f the business he is called upon to house. 

There are aspects of this question which 
re not infrequently overlooked at the out- 
st, with the result that’ when the time 
rrives for the installation of such services 
; gas, vacuum cleaning, electric light, 
1e pneumatic transmission of documents 
id packages, telephones, an_ unsightly 
ingle of pipes, cables, and wires trail in 
ost disfiguring fashion throughout the 
ructure. Holes have to be bored through 
alls, girders and pilasters negotiated and 
reumvented, heavy holdfasts fixed, and 
uch “making good ’”’ done to damage, all 
}which might have been avoided if pro- 
sion had been made from the commence- 
ent. To-take the last item alone in this 


category, it will be agreed that if lead- 
covered telephone cables were built into 
the walls in positions best calculated to 
serve the system to be ultimately installed 
there would be no external evidence of 
their existence, and the suggestion of make- 
shift, so frequently conveyed in offices and 
factories would be eliminated. 

In regard to telephones generally, this 
highly specialised and necessary service 
requires far more attention from architects 
than it has hitherto received at their hands, 
and the time has arrived when it becomes 
advisable that, while the plans are still 
being made, not only the system to be in- 
stalled but also the lay-out of the wiring 
and the positions of the exchanges and 
telephone boxes should be settled. 

The extensive application to all classes 
of commercial buildings of the inter- 
departmental system of telephoning is one 
of the recent features which have marked 
the progress of this important industry. A 
further development—peculiarly applic- 
able to factories consisting of numerous 
detached workshops covering a consider- 
able area—enables a call to a member of 
the staff to be answered in a few seconds, 
no matter where he may be. 

For the purpose of illustration we 
assume that there are twenty members of 
the staff, with any one of whom it may be 
desirable to get into touch at a moment’s 
notice. At various positions in the shops 
throughout the works a group of five dif- 
ferent coloured lamps and a call-bell, or 
other suitable audible signal, are fixed. 
Near: thé telephone operator there is a 
twenty-way push board, each button repre- 
senting one member of the staff. A code 
of colours is allocated to each individual. 
Obviously, for the first five a single colour 
is sufficient, but beyond this a combination 
of two or three colours is necessary. Thus 


the signal code for Mr. Brown may be red, 
green, and yellow. When it is found that 
he is wanted the telephone operator presses 
the button representing Mr, Brown. Her 
work is finished for the moment. Imme- 
diately in every part of the works the red, 
green, and yellow lamps become luminous, 
the bells ning and continue to do so inter- 
mittently, until Mr. Brown, hearing them, 
glances at the nearest group of lamps and 
observes his signal code, indicating that he 
is wanted. He immediately proceeds to 
the nearest telephone, and the telephone 
operator who answers his call informs him 
that he is wanted and immediately con- 
nects him to the person who wishes. tc 
speak. The operator then extinguishes al] 
the lamps. In the very noisy shops the 
bells are omitted and hooters fixed instead. 

It will readily be seen that in addition to 
the enormous saving of time effected by 
the staff call system, any member can be 
immediately located by any other, irrespec- 
tive of their positions at the time. All that 
is required is for each member to remem- 
ber his own code of colours. 

On the invitation of the Sterling Tele- 
phone and Electric Co., Ltd:, 210-212, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1, a  repre- 
sentative recently visited the company’s 
works at Dagenham, Essex, and was shown 
by a series of demonstrations how promptly 
the system worked. 

The company’s works, it may be men- 
tioned, .cover an area of approximately 
thirty-four acres, of which the actual build- 
ings occupy six acres, the sports ground 


‘another five, while eighteen acres are re- 


served for a housing scheme, 

In this vast agglomeration of shops 
every stage of manufacture from the raw 
state to the finished article could be wit- 
nessed in operation, of the countless com- 
ponent parts which are necessary for 


STERLING TELEPHONE CO.’S WORKS, DAGENHAM, ESSEX: MACHINE SHOP, 
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STERLING TELEPHONE CO.’S WORKS, DAGENHAM, ESSEX: 


modern telephone apparatus and equip- 
ment, As an example of mass production 
the works proved most interesting. Infinite 
care in regard to the minutest “detail per- 
vaded the whole enterprise, linked with a 
system by which the cost of producing a 
single screw is not only ascertained to a 
decimal point, but is recorded, charted, 
and docketed in readiness for instant refer- 
ence. Such methods as these provide cost 
data of so exact and searching a character 
that prices can be fixed with a mathema- 
tical precision quite impossible in former 
days. 
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The business was established by Mr. 
Guy Burney in 1900, and was registered as 
a limited liability company nine years 
later. Equipped with the highest class and 
most modern machinery, the works are 
occupied in the manufacture of telephones, 
wireless telegraph instruments, mine- 
signalling apparatus, mine exploders, and 
electric bells and indicators. of every 
variety. Important work was carried out 
by the company during the war for the 
Ministry of Munitions, when the total 
number of employees exceeded 2,500. 
Great attention has been devoted to the 


ELECTRO-PLATING SHOP. 


welfare of the operatives, for whom a co1 
modious recreation hall has been erect) 
adjoining the canteen, in which concer 
and dances are held during the meal hou 
and evenings. There is also an athle’ 
and social club, a cycling club connect 
with the sports’ section, a large recreati: 
ground where cricket, tennis, football, a 
bowls are played, and a well-equipped fir 
aid hospital staffed by qualified nurses f 
the treatment of cases of minor accident: 

By courtesy of the company we are al 
to show two characteristic views of the 
works at Dagenham. 


PART LAY-OUT OF WESTON-RHYN COLLIERY VILLAGE, SALOP. 
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convened by the R.I.B.A. at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia 
as opened on February 4 by Dr. C. 
idan, M.P., Minister of Health, with 
'r Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in the 
air, owing to the unavoidable absence of 
r Aston Webb, P.R.A. 
Dr. Addison remarked that the other 
ay he noticed a statement that more 
vogress had been made with regard to 
sw and improved methods of housing 
the last six months than had pre- 
ously been made in this country since 
ve time of the cave dwellers. So far 
; the Ministry of Health were concerned 
sey were rapidly emerging from the 
oriod of initial difficulty and organisa- 
on, and big blocks of schemes were 
aching their final. stage every week. 
uring last week more than 11,000 new 
guse plans’ had been submitted, and 
ore than 7,000 approved. Contracts 
aally approved last week for work to 
»gin numbered more than 3,300. They 
ad now passed the 100,000 mark of 
yuse plans submitted, and the day was 
ipidly approaching when the ‘‘ tender ”’ 
age would be reached. Supplies of 
bour and supplies of money the Minis- 
y of Health could not provide, but short 
‘these two things there was no reason 
hy the programme of 200,000 houses 
iould not be in course of erection or 
mmpleted this year. In one respect the 
dnistry were greatly disappointed with 
wose who had made proposals for new 
ethods of construction. While forty 
' fifty approved types of new methods 
' house construction had been passed, 
xcept in ‘a small number of cases, the 
‘ms submitting the proposals did not 
ppear to be in a position to deliver the 
nods. He hoped firms would speed for- 
ard the day when complete arrange- 
ents could be made, ‘because unless 
me of the new methods, which were 
s% only delightful to look at but would 
*ovide comfortable houses, were adopted, 
“ey would not be able to carry out the 
‘ogramme, as there were not enough 
bourers in some directions to do the 
ork. In connection with the housing 
theme the Ministry of Health had had 
1 unusual opportunity of seeing the 
ork of architects and surveyors en 
asse. The conclusion he had come to 
as that there were architects and archi- 
cts, some had regard for economy and 
me had not; some realised that it was 
2cessary to make progress to-day,«and 
me thought that the next week would 
%. He hoped the R.I.B.A. would do 
3 best to insist on economy and avoid any 
aste of time. In some housing schemes 
ibmitted the lay-out seemed to be re- 
ardless of the ground. In the case of 
we small scheme a saving of £2,000 on 
vads was effected by the readjustment of 
te lay-out. In another scheme, for 300 
yuses, submitted within the last week, a 
wing of £10,000, or over £33 a house, 
as secured by a readjustment of the lay- 
it and the arrangement of the roads. 
ometimes they came across men who 
d not remember the need for economy, 
id they got a great multiplicity of de- 
gns. In one scheme, for forty-seven 
duses, there were fifteen different types. 
he last thing they wanted was to cover 
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4e country with a monotony of houses, , 


dt at the same time there was modera- 
on even in diversity. They had selected 
large number of standard plans which 


doing 


had ' proved to be cheap, simple, and 
acceptable, and often it came about that 
these had to be substituted for the more 
elaborate ones submitted. The Ministry 
proposed to invite the R.I.B.A. to confer 
with them as to the best and most prac- 
tical way of dealing with the difficulties 
that had arisen. The Ministry were 
accused of adopting a reactionary policy 
when they suggested lowering the height 
of a ceiling from 8 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. What 
would be said when it came to an altera- 
tion in the whole fabric of a house? If 
cheaper and better methods of construc- 
tion were to be adopted it must be with 
the approval of the people. The housing 
scheme had for the first time provided 
this country with a review of what was 
needed in respect of housing. About 1,700 
out of the 1,800 authorities had for the 
first time surveyed their districts, and had 
stated what they thought was necessary 
to get the people properly housed, As the 
schemes gradually came into operation, 
combined with the sweeping away of un- 
satisfactory dwellings, it would mean a 
new standard of house provision through- 
out the country. It would take many 
years to bring this into effect, but com- 
pulsory town-planning would come into 
force in three years, and as the schemes 
materialised it would be found that a 
great step forward had been taken in the 
matter of housing. 

Mr. Oscar Warburg, L.C.C., -sug- 
gested that in all new housing schemes 
provision should be made for a small per- 
centage of houses designed for the benefit 
of tuberculosis patients who had under- 
gone hospital or other treatment and _ re- 
turned home. By this means much could 
be done to mitigate the ravages of the 
disease. Observations made by the 
Brompton Hospital show that where no 
such provision is made for discharged 
patients a heavy percentage of them soon 
relapse; whereas with adequate attention 
and housing over go per cent. keep well 
and fit to work. He suggested, therefore, 


that 5 per cent. of houses in new schemes 


should be devised for such persons, and 
thereby check the complaint and prevent 
the necessity for erecting sanatoria. 

Major H. Barnes, M.P., said there 
could be no doubt that Dr. Addison was 
his utmost to speed-up housing 
production, but that, like architects, he 
often found himself in a difficult position 
between client and contractor. The situa- 
tion was not made easier by the great 
cost of materials, and there seemed good 
ground for suspecting that many items 
were unjustifiably high. It was satisfac- 
tory to know that the Government had 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
prices of building materials. If, in addi- 
tion to that, steps were talxen to perfect the 
co-operation of the three factors in the 
building industry, namely, architects, 
builders, and operatives, costs would be 
still further reduced, and progress pro- 
ceed more quickly and smoothly. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield observed that 
there had always been a great desire for 
the ideal home. Probably even in the 
Stone Age there was a great competition 
to secure the best hole in the hill. It 
was a great satisfaction to architects that 
so much attention was now being given 
to the subject, and the result would un- 
doubtedly be considerable progress. 

The Conference opened on Thursday 
morning, February 5, with a paper read 
by Sir John Ferguson general manager 
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of Lloyds Bank, on “ The Financial 
Aspect ‘of the Housing Problem.”’ — Sir 
Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., was in the 
chair. 

The problem ‘of raising the vast amount 
of capital required for housing schemes 
was very difficult, said Sir John Fer- 
guson, and he had been entrusted by the 
Government to supervise a campaign 
throughout the country. There could not 
be a doubt that the houses were impera- 
tively necessary, but to find the money to 
pay for them was not easy; the task 
could not be accomplished -merely by 
suggesting that someone else should find 
the capital, It was easy to say that the 


Government should raise ‘the whole 
amount, but the Government had 
already borne the heavy strain of 
financing five years of terribly ex- 


pensive war, and is still faced with a 
great debt that has to be funded in a more 
permanent form: it cannot, therefore, 
assume the whole burden of housing 
finance, although it had. undertaken a 
heavy part of it in assisting local bodies 
and co-operating financially in other 
ways. The greater part of the burden 
must therefore be undertaken by local 
finance, which had not been so heavily or 
directly taxed by the war. Local bodies 
could raise loans chiefly in. three ways: 
(a) by the issue of stock for bonds, (b) 
by mortgage loans from insurance and 
other great companies and unions,  (c) 
advances of short term-loans from 
bankers and others. The first course was 
only possible to large towns, but short- 
term loans were familiar to all. The loans 
from great companies were usually ob- 
tainable at very favourable rates, and in 
the majority of cases were renewed on 
maturity. The great task, said Sir John 
Ferguson, was to stimulate local 
patriotism to take up the financial bur- 
den; in some areas the feeling was very 
undeveloped. Various facilities could be 
devised to encourage local subscriptions. 
Power has been given to issue local 
housing bonds, with good securities on 
the revenues and properties of the local 
authority; although the security is not 


guaranteed by the Treasury it is  gilt- 
edged and has been made a _ trustee 


security. The bonds will also be accepted 
at face value in the purchase by indi- 
viduals of any houses erected by the local 
body and which the latter may be disposed 
to sell, 

Considerable discussion followed, and 
several questions were answered by Sir 
John Ferguson and an official from the 
Ministry of Health. Sir John said it 
was not yet possible to fix the rate of in- 
terest on housing bonds owing to the con- 
tinued issue of 52 per cent. Exchequer 
bonds. Several representatives of local 
bodies present protested that the delay in 
fixing this rate of interest was seriously 
handicapping their financial arrange- 
ments. 

Referring to several questions that 
had been asked about the position of 
discharged soldiers and sailors in apply- 
ing for houses, Mr. H. Aldridge, of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, said the great majority of local 
bodies had put on record their decision to 
give precedence to such applicants and to 
men with large families. Whatever might 
be the financial aspect of the subject, this 
human attitude was the right one. Mr. 
Aldridge said that whereas the Ministry 
of Health was giving all possible assist- 
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ance to housing schemes, the Treasury 
was very backward, and had no percep- 
tion of actualities. There were many 
local authorities so circumstanced that it 
would be impossible for them to raise 
locally the whole of the gigantic sums 
required for housing schemes, and = an 
organised scheme of assistance was indis- 
pensable. So far as outside assistance 
was concerned, much might be done by 
appealing to the great trade unions to 
loan their funds for housing schemes, and 
one or two such loans had already been 
arranged. A vast number of working- 
class people were not in a position to do 
much individually, but they could do a 
great deal by organised collective effort. 

In response to several questions, the 
representative of the Ministry of Health 
definitely gave assutance that the 
Government were determined to keep 
their promise to assist those local bodies 
who have been obliged to enter into con- 
tracts for housing schemes, but fail to 
raise all the capital required. 

Several delegates from local bodies com- 
plained of their inability to fix contract 
terms with local builders, and of the 
latter’s efforts to increase their terms 
even when the figures had been agreed 
upon. Mr, A. G. White, secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, said that his Association had 
formulated a scheme on which housing 
contracts should be accepted, and had re- 
commended their members to adopt it. 
They had also appealed to their members 
to undertake a full share of the housing 
work. Their recommendation was to 
carry out the work on a cost basis, plus 
a percentage of profit varying from 5 to 7 
per cent., according to the number of 
houses to be erected, 

With Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., in 
the chair, the second lecture was given 
by Mr, F. Ms-Elgood, F.R.1.B.A., on 
“The Difficulty of Obtaining Contracts.” 
Mr. Elgood described the perplexity of 
local authorities in having to arrange con- 
tracts on a cost plus profit basis instead of 
the lump sum contract to which they had 
been accustomed. He said that in the 
main the experience of local autho- 
rities with contracts has been upon 
a fixed price basis, and it is a breaking 
away from all past experience now that 
various circumstances make fixed price 
contracts almost impossible to obtain. 


The difficulty of providing labour and 
material, and the uncertainty of their 


prices when obtainable, make fixed price 
contracts even when entered into subject 
to modifications or adjustment of prices. 
Competitive tenders are still sometimes 
available, so that it cannot be said that 
the system has finally broken down; but 
it remains true that for the present other 
contract methods have to be considered 
and adopted. It must not be forgotten 
that in the report of Lord Colwyn’s Com- 


mittee on Building Construction Con- 
tracts, although a system of cost plus 


fixed profit contract was recommended, 
the committee strongly recommended the 
adoption of lump sum contracts as soon 
as conditions permitted. Normal con- 
ditions have not yet been restored, 
and it is natural for builders’ in 
prevailing circumstances to prefer 
a cost plus profit contract; but it is 
hard to get public bodies. for purely 
civil work to enter upon the unknown 
liabilities which such contracts. involve. 
There is, however, a modified cost system 
which protects the local authority and yet 
encourages the builder. A basis price is 
fixed representing prime cost together 
with an agreed percentage for plant and 
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administration ; also an agreed percentage 
for net profit. The builder is paid what- 
ever the work costs under any circum- 
stances. If this cost is less tnan_ esti- 
mated prume cost is paid by agreed 
percentages and a proportion of tae saving 
effected. But if actual cost proves more 
than estimated cost he receives it plus the 
agreed plant percentage, but the net profit 
is reduced. Variations in cost of labour 
and material are, of course, added. Great 
care is necessary with this contract to see 
tnac the estimated prime cost and the 
agreed percentages are reasonable; its 
great advantage over the ordinary cost 
plus profit system is that it encourages the 
efficient builder, Working upon such a 


concract, and with harmony between 
builders and operatives, the housing 
schemes .of local authorities should be 


greatly facilitated. By collective bargain- 
ing a satisfactory price can be arranged, 
and the work spread over a large number 
of builders, eacn taking a share according 
to capacities, so that no one outstrips 
another unfairly in private work. The 
simplest course in arranging agreed price 
contracts is for the Builders’ Federation 
and the local authority to agree to a pro- 
posal to erect a definite number of houses 
in a definite time; the local authority’s 
quantity surveyor and the regional sur- 
veyor of the Housing Commissioner then 
agree between themselves upon a_ fair 
price-for the houses in question. The 
builders are then invited to meet these 
surveyors, having previously received the 
bills of quantities, and the three parties 
meet to discuss and agree upon the price. 
When finally settled the contracts are 
entered into. 

Major Barnes, M.P., agreed that the 
old style of lump sum contract was almost 
impossible in present circumstances, 
although a return to it was desired” by 
local bodies since it would definitely fix 
their liabilities, But there was no reason 
why client and builder should not be satis- 
fied with an efficient costing system, since 
it would safeguard the client, and pro- 
vision could be made to allow’ both 
builder and the operatives a proportion of 
the amount saved on a fair estimated 
prime cost. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
lantern lecture upon ‘‘ The House Beau- 
tiful,” by Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Newton, 
M.C., A.R.I.B.A., the chair being occu- 
pied by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. By 
‘The House Beautiful,’’ the lecturer ex- 
plained that he meant a dwelling comely, 
pleasant to look upon, and live it. The 
obstacles to obtaining such houses were 
that they were considered expensive, and 
not wanted. ‘ Practical’? men on com- 
mittees insist upon the chief conveniences 
in a dwelling being supplied, but comeli- 
ness is something added thereto, the solu- 


tion of housing problems in a dainty 
manner. For the sake of the coming 
generation this should be ungrudgingly 
given. The standard of comfort for 
artisan’s dwellings has been _ steadily 


rising during the past fifty years, and 
comeliness and beauty of proportion 
should now be added. Beauty is not 
something added to a plan and elevation 
at so much per cent., but rather a group- 
ing of masses and openings, blanks and 
details, a choice of materials and colour. 
Given even simple ordinary . materials, 
bricks, tiles, slates, and deal for doors 
and windows, with a great deal of 
thought much jolliness can be produced, 
The scale for the units should be small; 
house fronts fiftv feet by fifteen high, with 
two doors, half a dozen windows, and 
two or three chimney stacks. |The lay- 


out of the whole, say for a thouse 
houses, must be on broad and = sim 
lines, with breaks and diversities in 
with a street, a road, or a group, and 
restless protuberances every few fe 
Such beauty of design is well wo 
having, and is not expensive in time 
materials, but only in thought. Fu 
ness and untidiness must be avoided; 
too, avoid much setting forward 4g 


setting back. Larger groups than twe 
houses are more desirable, and give more 


shelter in gales, as seen in old Englig 
villages, Glimpses through to the garden 
are not good it overdone. Big trees shouk 
be kept wherever possible; and in 
village something should be large to com 
plete the view. 
In the elevation of the houses, the fot 
main elements to be treated are the wa 
openings, roof, and chimneys. Plea 
walls could be made of almost a 
material. There should be simplici 
preferably one colour and texture, an 
everything that helps the long low feel 
is valuable. By using as’ far as possi 
local materials—and never was a sm 
country richer in variety of build 
materials—richness and variety in village 
and streets (and not in each house) co 
be achieved. The value of a wall is 
flat surface, as a foil to the shadow of : 
eaves and the delicate detail of the f 
openings. The latter are importa 
Windows should be set well forward t 
catch the lights of the sky and to seem/fo 
look out; recessed windows have a dull 
shadow round them, like sunken eyes. 
There should be glass bars, in right p 
portion, the pleasant subdivision wh 
l6ng tradition has made familiar and 
lightful: to have no bars is crude, ug 
and uneconomical. Windows should be 
small as is reasonable, and with v. 
simple surroundings: a simple head, su 
as bricks on edge, and a simple sill, sue 
as two courses of tiles. The door, ne3 
may make or mar the front, and affo 
the opportunity for delicacy of detail, p 
portion, and colour. A simple porch w 
hood gives shadow, and shelter from ra 
particularly if the doorway be plan 
eighteen inches back from the wall-fa 
The roof in a small house is usually 
greatest unbroken mass, and offers 
great opportunity in almost any materia 
Even a flat roof could be attractive 
a simple brick parapet, despite ot 
drawbacks. As for material, we s 
probably come back to slates or tiles 
form a simple and pleasantly proportior 
roof. Interest will be focussed on 1 
silhouette of ridge, gable, and chimne 
or by emphasising the line where the r 
joins the walls; the ridge tiles should 
plain and not ornamented. 4 
The concluding lecture of the afterno 
was by Mr, H. Avray Tipping upon ‘‘ T 
Preservation of Old Cottages and 
lages.’? Mr. E, Guy Dawber, F.R.1.Ba 
was chairman, Mr. Tipping presented 
the economic, historic, and esthetiea 
arguments in favour of restoring old ¢€ 
tages, and illustrated the subject w 
many slides showing cottages successf 
treated. Nowadays, he said, even on 1 
lowest possible practical grounds of 
pediency it is imperatively necessary 
preserve every house that can .be mad 
habitable, in order to relieve the hous 
shortage. 
Owing to the pressure on our space 
are reluctantly compelled to hold over. 
conclusion of our report of the confere 
until mext week. A review of the Id 
Home Exhibition, at which the confer- 
ence has been held, will also be published 
in Our next issue. ] q 
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Town Development and Housing 


Brighton. 
The Brighton authorities have made a 
tart in building houses. 


Glasgow. 
The Corporation have been authorised 
o erect military huts for temporary hous- 
ng accommodation at Linthouse. 


Cleethorpes. 

Approval has been given to the erection 
of 134 houses. The sites have been pur- 
‘hased at a cost of £240 per acre. 
| Godalming. 
| Tenders for the erection of fifty-eight 
iouses at Godalming varied from £809 to 
\fg12 each. 
| Bournemouth. 

The Town Council have decided to have 
jlans, etc., provided with a view to an 


\xtension of the undercliff promenade on 
she West Cliff. 


Lewisham. 

, Sanction has been received for the pur- 
‘hase of the Bellingham site, about 250 
‘cres in extent, involving an expenditure 
fi about £108,000. 
i 


Lambeth. 

i The Lambeth Council have decided to 
‘pply to the London Council Council for 
ae loan of over £121,000 for the erection 


) . houses and flats at West Norwood. 


Chard. 
“The Town Council have decided to 
rect twenty ex-Army huts as wooden- 
ramed bungalows to meet the urgent 
ousing demands. 
| 


Bromley. 

Building operations have commenced in 
onnection with the scheme for erecting a 
arden city and building houses. The site 
‘ecupies part of Bromley Common, and 
eludes an ornamental lake, 


\ 


i Frome. 

The U.D.C,. have decided to apply to 
re Ministry of Health for sanction to a 
yan of £460 for the purchase of land at 
ark Road upon which to construct 
jouses. 


Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
' Ashton-in-Makerfield’s housing scheme 
to cost nearly £850 per house for eighty 
ouses. The lowest tender originally was 
wx £1,100 per house, but the scheme was 
wdified to bring down the cost. 


Middlesbrough. 
'The Housing Committee have adopted 
general rule that, under present condi- 
ons, the demolition of houses or their 
myversion to any other purpose shall not 
2 allowed. 

Bilston. 
‘Bilston D.C. have agreed to enter into 
mtracts for one hundred “A” type 
duses and twenty-five “B” type, with 
wtinuous cavity walls and slated roofs, 
>a lump sum of £680 per house, on the 
radley site. 


Sunderland. 
The Sunderland Rural District Council 
ive decided to ask the Sunderland and 
istrict Builders’ Association to submit 
mders for the erection of 330.houses in 
ulwell, Ryhope, Tunstall. and Castle- 
wn. 

Nottingham. 
The City Council have authorised the 
ousing Committee to accept tenders for 
e erection of 242 working-class houses 
1 the Sherwood site, at a cost of 
218,045 18s. 7d., and to apply to the 


Ministry of Health for sanction for a 
loan. The work will be put in hand at 
once. 

Lewisham. 

Lewisham Borough Council have re- 
jected a recommendation by the local 
Housing Committee that Lewisham should 
join with the boroughs of Bermondsey 
and Deptford in the promotion of a 
scheme tor a joint garden city. 


Camberwell. 

The housing report shows that over 
2,000 houses are required, and a number 
of building sites have been selected for 
operations. Application is being made for 
a loan of £2,000,000 to meet requirements 
during the next three years. 


Wallasey. 

Formal sanction has at length been 
given to Wallasey’s first three housing 
schemes for the provision of a total of 210 
dwelling-houses on the Mill Lane and 
Poulton Road site, at a total cost of ap- 
proximately £200,000. 


Wing. 

Refusing some months ago to entertain 
tenders under which houses would cost 
£900 each to build, the Wing (Bucks) 
Housing Committee has now accepted a 
tender under which the cost works out at 
£774 for the same type of house. 


Mexborough. 

The scheme at Mexborough for the 
erection of one hundred houses has _ re- 
ceived the sanction of the Ministry of 
Health. The Council has also received 
permission to raise a loan of £5,200 for 
the purchase of the site which is in Adwick 
Road. 

Retford. 

The R.D.C. have decided to apply to the 
Ministry of Health for a loan of £7,970 for 
the lay-out of Hallcroft Road, West Ret- 
ford, and for a loan of £85,000 for the erec- 
tion of 124 houses. Forty houses, to cost 
£630 per house, will be of the parlour 
type, and eighty-four, to cost £285 per 
house, will be non-parlour type. 


Eastbourne. 

Approval has been given by the Town 
Council of a comprehensive parade im- 
provement scheme. It is proposed to pro- 
ject seaward a substantial portion of the 
esplanade. No estimate of the cost is 
available, but the borough engineer has 
been instructed to prepare detailed plans 
and also a full financial statement, to be 
considered at an early meeting. 


Woolwich. 
Sir J. Walker Smith, Deputy Director- 


General of Housing, has urged upon 
the Woolwich Borough Council the 
vital necessity for completing 1,000 


houses this year. The council hopes to 
have 1,200 houses ready for occupation 
on the Page estate at Eltham before the 
end of 1920. 


Bellingham. ; 

The Housing Committee of the L.C.C. 
reported that the proposed purchase and 
partial development for housing purposes 
of about 250 acres of land at Bellingham, 
Lewisham, had been approved by the 
Minister -f Health, subject to a satisfac- 
torv price being arranged. The total area 
of the site is approximately 250% acres, 
of which 47? acres belong. to the Leather- 
sellers’ Company, with whom terms of 
purchase have already been provisionally 


agreed. It is proposed to develop the 
greater part of the site by the erection of 
about 2,355 houses for persons of the work- 
ing classes. 


W alton-on-N aze. 

Formal sanction has been received to 
the Walton-on-Naze Council’s housing. 
scheme, which includes the erection of 
thirty-two houses on the site near the 
Kino Meadow on Shore Road. It is pro- 
posed that the dwellings should be semi- 
detached, standing on about ten rods of 
ground each. They will be erected in 
crescent form, the centre from the road to 
the houses being to a depth of 130 ft. 


Newport. 

Newport Corporation has, by arrange- 
ment with the Board of Guardians, turned’ 
the former workhouse into flats for hous- 
ing families. Some of the flats have 
already been furnished and _ occupied. 
When the scheme is complete there will be 
seventy flats altogether, affording accom- 
modation ranging from a single room to 
four rooms. The work of conversion has: 
been carried out by direct labour. 


Exeter. 

The lay-out and the plans of the build- 
ings to be laid out upon the Polsloe Priory 
site have been approved by the Ministry 
of Health. It is proposed that the num- 
ber and types of the houses to be erected 
shall be as follows: Living-room and two» 
bedrooms, 17; living-room and three bed-- 
rooms, 62; parlour, living-room, and three 
bedrooms (including sixteen with upstairs 
bathroom), 70; parlour, living-room, and’ 
four bedrooms, 8. 


Wimborne. 

Wimborne branch of the National 
Building Trades Federation has. intimated’ 
to the district council its willingness to 
build by direct labour within a year fifty 
houses in connection with the council’s 
housing scheme. A saving of £5,000: 
would result, it was claimed, from the 
adoption of this proposal. The council, 
while appreciating the offer, is first to ask- 
the Housing Commissioner if his depart- 
ment would raise any objection to the: 
men undertaking the work. 


Newton Abbot. 

There is a possibility that Newton Abbot, 
Devonshire, will soon be transformed from» 
a little market town into an industrial’ 
garden city of considerable size. A syndi-- 
cate has planned the erection of copper 
refining works, with the necessary housing 
accommodation for workmen, which will 
utilise the huge deposits of lignite in the 
area for an application of the electrolytic 
process to copper production in this- 
country. 


Housing Schemes and Motorists. 

The Automobile Association and Motor- 
Union have sent us a letter appealing to» 
architects, builders, land agents, and local 
authorities to provide efficient garage ac-- 
commodation, not only for present motor- 
ists, but for the large numbers of the: 
public who will take up motoring as more 
cars and motor-cycles become available. 
In the opinion of the Automobile Associa- 
tion it is very desirable that'in all housing 
and rebuilding schemes regard should be: 
paid to the provision of private garages: 
either singly or-in groups, 
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New Retford Factory. 
A proposal is afoot to erect a glass bottle 
‘factory. 
Glasgow Cinemas. 
Plans have been passed by the Corpora- 
‘tion for the erection of tHree picture 
“palaces. 


Loughborough Memorial. 
It has been decided to erect a war memo- 
rial tower and a carillon of at least forty- 
two bells at a cost of £12,000. 


Nursing Home for Coventry. 
A site has been presented for the nursing 
‘home which is to be erected as a war 
“memorial at Westwood, Coventry. 


Masonic Central Home. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
erection of a new central masonic home 
im London to cost a million pounds. 


Beccles Hospital. 

Nearly ten thousand pounds has been 
‘received towards the cost of a new hos- 
pital which it is proposed, to erect as a war 
"memorial. 

New Wesleyan Chapel for Yorkshire. 

Sketches of a proposed new Wesleyan 
‘chapel for Foggathorpe have been sub- 
‘mitted to the trustees. An estimate of the 
cost is to be obtained. 


Furniture Making in South Africa. 

Increasing quantities of South African 
timber are being utilised for local manu- 
facture. Furniture making is showing 
active development in several centres.— 
Reuter’s Trade Service. 

Wilmslow War Memorial. 

Wilmslow has now definitely decided to 

abandon the proposed hospital war memo- 


rial scheme, as the required sum _ of 
£10,000 cannot be raised. The cash and 
promises reach a total of £3,476. Various 


other proposals are now being considered. 
New Prer for Aull. 

The Corporation are preparing a 
scheme for a new pier and landing-stage. 
The pier is to be double-decked, the upper 
deck forming a promenade nearly 650 ft. 
long. ‘There will be a floating landing- 
stage, about 450 ft. by 6oft., connected by 
a hinged bridge. 

New Royal Academy Scheme. 

The Royal Academy, working in con- 
junction with the Architectural Associa- 
‘tion, have in hand a scheme for the de- 
‘velopment of the study of architecture. It 
‘is proposed to establish three studios, the 
period of study covering five years. 
“Details of the scheme are nearly com- 
~pleted. 


East Ham’s New Sanatorium. 

The residence known as The - Harts, 
standing in twenty acres of ground at 
Woodford (Essex), recently purchased by 
the East Ham Town Council, is to be con- 
verted into a sanatorium. Structural 
alterations and decoration work are to be 
proceeded with immediately. When com- 
pleted in a few months it is hoped to instal 
about one hundred beds in the building. 


Large Concrete Structure. 

A large monolithic concrete structure 
Was floated into position in the process of 
building the new Pearl Harbour Dry Dock 
at Honolulu. It was the well to accommo- 
date the pumps, and required 4,500 cubic 
yards of concrete for its construction. The 
“well measures g6ft. Gin. long by 45 ft. 
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The Week’s News 


wide, and is 6oft. Gin. deep. The first 
17 ft. of height was built on a floating 
dock. This part was then floated, and the 
remainder of the well cast inside a coffer- 
dam attached to the floating base. The 
structure was floated into position and the 
sheathing removed by divers. 
Bequest to RA.B.A. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, of Gloucester Place, 
Portman-square, W., founder and first 
president of the Institute of British Deco- 
rators, who died on November 18, left his 
drawings and sketches of Italian coloured 
decorations and the scrap book containing 
sketches. of ornament and architectural 
details and four coloured drawings to the 
R.1.B.A., and his books and! publications 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Stevenage War Memortal, 

Stevenage, Herts, has decided on a 
Portland stone obelisk, 25 ft. high, as its 
war memorial, The consent of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners has been obtained 
to the appropriation of the selected site, 
an open grassy space known as the Bowl- 
ing Green. Mr. Arnold Wright is the 
designer, and the selection commitiee had 
the assistance of acommittee of the Royal 
Academy, who examined photographs of 
the proposed site and its surroundings. 


Board of Trade Scientific Instruments, 
etc., Branch. 

The Scientific Instruments, Glassware, 
and Potash Production Branch of the 
Board of Trade and the Mineral Resources 
Development Department have removed 
from 7, Seamore Place, Curzon Street, 
W.1, to the New Public Offices, Great 
George Street, S.W.1. Telephone Vic- 
toria 9800. The office of the Controller of 
Trading Accounts has also removed to 
Great George Street from Gwydyr House 
Annexe, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

Architectural Appointment. 

Mr. E. Vincent King, A.R.I.B.A., who 
has been chief architectural assistant in 
the Dewsbury borough surveyor’s office 
for some years, and deputy-surveyor 
during the war, hag been appointed chief 
architectural assistant to the borough of 
Bridlington, Mr. King has been largely 
responsible for the preparation of the 
Dewsbury housing schemes. He was also 
selected as architect to the Bilston 
housing scheme on the day he received 
his Bridlington appointment. 

University Collece Engineering 
Buildings. 

In connection with the appeal for 
£100,000 for the reconstruction and re- 
equipment of the engineering buildings at 
University, College, London, the total of 
the fund now amounts to £21,545, apart 
from the additional £10,000. promised by 
Lord Cowdray provided the total .sub- 
scriptions reach £70,000... Further sub- 
scriptions to the fund should be sent 
either to His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur of Cennaught at 42, Upper Gros- 
venor Street, W., or to Sir Ernest Moir, 
Bart., at University College, London. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association Mr. J. E. Southall 
delivered a lecture’ entitled ‘‘ Mural 
Decoration,’’ in which he pointed out that 
a large sum .of money was. expended on 
bad, cheap, or temporary decoration, ‘‘On 
the day devoted to the celebration of 
peace,’’ he said, “‘ there broke out on the 


fagade of our Council House a dreadful 


provisional licences upon terms agree 


eruption very painful to behold. 
not say it was mural decoration, but 
imagine it was so intended, and I don 
suppose that the various portraits dis 
played were deliberately meant to 
libels. The display had one merit, it wa 
soon over; but what guarantee have y 
that it may not break out again?” Th 
lecturer showed a number of lanter 
slides to illustrate the best methods ¢ 
mural painting, which added greatly { 
the interest of the lecture. He appealed 
architects present not to overload thei 
buildings with pilasters, mouldings, % 
panels, so that the wall-painter mig 
have some scope. ' 


Valuable Furniture at the Victoria ana 
Albert Museum. 
A number of important pieces of furn 
ture, lent by the Duke of Abercorn, 
recently been placed on exhibition in th 
Loan Court of the Victoria and Alb 
Museum. The loan includes a commod 
which is signed Riesener, and which ha 
elaborate ormolu mounts, amid which j 
the monogram of Marie Antoinette: 
sideboard also inlaid with the monograr 
of Marie Antoinette; a fourfold Frene 
screen of the eighteenth century painte 
with figure compositions ; a painted Italia 
coffer and other pieces of furniture of valu 


and interest. | 
Silica Bricks. 


The Sheffield branch of the British I 
stitution of Foundrymen recently had 
interesting lecture from Professor R 
Sheffield University, who dealt with @ 
influence of effective burning on fh 
durability of silica bricks. He pointe 
out that to get the best service out | 
silica bricks scientific treatment bo 
before and after they were built into 
furnace was necessary. Very often 
users of silica bricks complained of 
poor quality of the bricks, when the re 
fault lay with the too rapid heating of th 
furnace, which had a deleterious effect ¢ 
the materials composing the bricks. 
the course of his lecture he pointed 
that the opportunities for high temp 
ture laboratory work were much greai 
in America than in this country. 


> 
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Vv 
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: 


: 
4 
New Theatres for Brighton. : 
During the hearing of an application t 
the local licensing justices on behalf ¢ 
Sir Oswald Stoll for a restaurant am 
winter-garden licence for two theatres 1 
West Street, it was explained that th 
premises to be licensed were part of a bij 
scheme, in the development of which Si 
Oswald Stoll intended to construct | 
cinema theatre larger than the Londo! 
Opera House, and a music-hall wh 
h 


at 


would be the largest in England. 17 
winter-garden would compare with that 
the Midland Hotel, Manchester, and t 
restaurant would be made to accommodat 
5,000 people. Sir Oswald estimated 


acres, but Sir Oswald Stoll has given aj 
undertaking that none of these tenaD 
shall be displaced until some other dwe 
ings have been provided, and as to th 
greater part of the site it is now known 
be scheduled for destruction as slum pro 
perty. The Licensing Committee grant 


INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide 


ue and 


,ABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


“CAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


savator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
jourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
vvy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
aberman, ls. 9d. per 
our. 

iffolder, 1s 9d. per hour. 
tehman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


oken brick or stone, 
in., 7s. per yd. 
umes ballast, 17s. per yd. 
Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
shed sand, 20s. per yd. 
ened ballast or gravel, 
dd 10 per cent. per yd. 
aker, breeze, etc., prices 
ecording to locality, 
‘tland cement, 798. per 
on. 


. in small lots, ex 
ondon stock, 100s. per 
on. 

s lime, 64s. per ton. 

sks charged extra at 


s. 6d, each and credited 
yhen returned at 2s. 
usport hire per day: 
‘art and horse, 26s. 
-ton motor lorry, £6. 
‘team lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
‘railer, 30s. 

team roller, £4 10s. 
Vater cart, 30s. 


AINER. 

yourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
nberman, is. 9d. per 
your. 

icklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 


tmber, 2s, per hour. 
wtechman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


meware pipes, tested 
uality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
S. 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 
st iron pipes, coated, 
ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
-In. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 
rer yd, 

rtland cement and sand, 
ee Excavator above. 

ud for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
er ewt. 

sket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


ICKLAYER. 
icklayers, 1s. 
our. 

oourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
iffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


llid. per 


oo" stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


ttons, 73s. per M. 
iffordshire blue, 198s. 6d. 
yer M. 

‘ebricks, 223s. per M. 


azed, salt, white, and 
vory stretchers, £25 
er M. 
» ‘headers, £24 10s. 
er M. 


lours, extra, 130s. per M. 
conds, less, £1 per M. 
ment and sand, see Ex- 
savator above. 

ne grey stone, 62s. per 


xed lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
oer yd. 

imp course, in rolls of 
Hin. 8s. 8d., 9 in. 6s. 7d., 
4 in. 8s. 10d., 18 in. 
lls. 6d. per roll. 


are the Union Rates. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

{n rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 2s. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d, per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 4 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup, 

Puddling, 308, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 498. 9d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 12} per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 6-in. 
14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 78. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 24d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, }-in,, 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, $-in., 9s. per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 3d. per yd. 


ASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


ason, 1s. 11}d. per hour. 

». fixer, 2s. 01d. per hour. 
bourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
affolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


rtland stone: ‘ 

Whitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. 

Basebed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
cube. ’ 

ith stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 

ie paving, ax. .2 
Ss. 6d. per yd. sup. 

ansfield’ red, 7s. od. 

Jsual trade extras 
large blocks.) 


in., 


for, 


| Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 33d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

ne moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 

. Tun. 

‘Do, circular, 10}d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add ri the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 per 
‘cent. ; 

Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
Qs. 2d. per ft. sup. | 
Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. | 
| 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 104d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.— Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.” 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 8d, per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 


only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time oy 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent. 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded ncsing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 44s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 74s., Countess 83s., Duchess 90s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 142s, per 
Square. 

Delabole do. 85s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 82s. 6d. per square. 

Do, machine-made do. 75s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Seco tiles, 1268. per 
Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggie- 
194s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 114d. 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s. 113d, per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 

Ist £52, 2nd £49 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £47 10s. per 
std., equals 

Ist 6s. 4d., 2nd 6s., 3rd 
and U/S. 5s. 9d. per ft. 


cube. 
Boards, 1st £53 10s., 2nd 
£51. 38rd and U/S. 


£48 10s. per std. 
Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S. 


£43, 

Battens, 38rd and U/S. 
£38. 

Yellow: 1st £62, 2nd £51, 


8rd and U/S. £47 10s. 
. per std. 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £46 
per std., equals. 47s. per 
sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S, 42s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 
T. and G. and matching, 
U/S.. 48s. per sq. of 1 in. 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 38s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Teak, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. of 
eines 


PLUMBER. 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 57s. 6d 
per ewt. 


Do. drawn pipes, 58s. per 
ewt. 
Do. soil pipe, 63s, per cwt. 


Do. scrap, 29s. per cwt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 8d. per 
Ib, 

Solder, WEE ae 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 1d. per Ib. 

Red and white lead, 7d. per 

» lb. 

Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 


plumbers, 


T20.C. = soll, 2 °2-Ins 5s-; 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

RWiitacinn  48.,.c7o-1n. 
5s. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 
yd 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 11s. 


per ft, cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., lls. 6d. per ft, 
cube. 

Do.. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


lls. 10d. per ft. cube. 
Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 
Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per sq. 
Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 
Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 70s. per sq. e 
Slate battening, 23s. 6d. per sq. 
l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 92s. 6d. per sq. 
1%4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. per ft. sup. 
2-in. do. do. 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. sashes, 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. - 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 3s, 3d. per ft. sup. 


Do. do. do, 14-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 3s. 9d. per ft, sup. 

Do. do. do. 13-in., 3s. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood: block flooring, standard blocks, laid 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, #-in. 8s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 13-in. 13s. 6d. per yd. sup., average, 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 12-in. tread, fixed, 4s. per ft. sup. 
2-in, deal strings, fixed, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


in 
1-in. 


Milled lead and latour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
74s. < 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. per ft. 

Do. -in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. per ft. 

Do.. 13-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2}-in., 
9s, per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 9s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 13s. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 21-in., 2s. 4d. per ft 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., Is. 10d. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc,, 4in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in.. 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: : ; 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 

water waste preventers, 43s. 6d. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 34s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
26s. 6d, each. 


clips, ete., 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
103d. 32 0z. 1s. 01d. per 


Cathedral, ordinary, 92d. 
per ft. 
Pe double, 1s. 03d. per 


Rough plate, 2 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 
ewt, 


in; 53d., 
in. 63d. 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. 113d, per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 33s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement,. see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ ete., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

wet mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl., 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 

Thistle plaster, 64s. per 
ton 


Lath nails, 5d. per Ib. 

DECORATOR, 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, 

French polisher, 2s, per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 101d. per 
hour, ‘ 


Genuine white 
per cwt. 
Linseed oil, raw, lls. 
gall, 
Do. 
gall. 
Tunpentine, 10s. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall. 


lead, 87s. 


per 
boiled, 


lls. 6d. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 43d., 26 oz. 1s. 53d., 
32 oz. 1s. 7id. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s, 23d., 26 oz. Is. 32d., 
32 oz. Is. 44d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s, to 
2s. 3d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. Gd. per ft, sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 8d. per yd. 

Metal lathing. 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Nender in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 8s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. ° 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in piaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 31d, per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, Is. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup, 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s. 2d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, Is. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 1s. 9d, per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORA TOR—(continued). 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 


Petrifying liquid, 3s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 63s, 7d. per 
firkin, 


Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hard stopping, 74d. per Ib. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 19s, 
gall. 

Do. Copal, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Turps substitute, 4s. per 
gall. 


per 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. i 


Canvas. strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, Is. 3d. per yd. sup, 
Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. Id. per yd. sup, 


ay 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
rector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour, 


Mild steel in British stan-| Do, 
£32 per| Fixing 


dard 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes, 

Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 

per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £55 per ton. 

Driving screws,  galvd., 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, galvd., 2s. 
gers. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


sections, 


black, £4 


per 


Our Small Advertisements 


A number of interesting small advertise- ’ 
ments will be found on page xxvii. 

The county land agent at Boston re- 
of 
assistant and a quantity surveyor. 


quires the services 


NoTE: he prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


sity College, 


an architectural 


Bs ~ ” 
Century, 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
j Gower 
“English Architecture in the Nineteenth 
by Professor Simpson. 


Street, London.— 


5-39 


Assistant quantity surveyors are required 
by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, of Manchester. 

The County Architect of Southampton 
desires an architectural draughtsman at a 
salary of £250 per annum, and an 
accountant and junior quantity surveyor at 
a salary of £156 per annum. 

Vacancies are announced by the Corn- 
wall County Council for a senior draughts- 
man at a salary of £300 per annum, a 
junior draughtsman at £190 per annum, 
and a tracer at £120 per annum. 

Messrs. Jackson and Fox, of Halifax, 
are advertising for an architectural assis- 
tant. 

A first-class head assistant. is required 
by an architect, an architectural draughts- 
man for London, and a general business 
manager, with knowledge of shopfitting, 
and a shopfitter’s estimator are required 
for the Midlands. 

An architect with small country practice 
desires partnership with an established 
firm of country architects. 

The Abertillery and District Hospital 
Committee are inviting tenders for the 
erection of a hospital at Aberbeeg, Mon., 
and the city of Nottingham for the erec- 
tion of fifty-six houses on the Coppice 


Road site, and twenty-four houses on the 
Wells Road site. 


p-m. Admission by ticket. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Evolution in Modern Methods in Indus- 
try,” by Mr. W. W. J. Grosart. 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture, 
“Some Points in Reinforced Concrete 
Design,’ by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. 
6 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, London.— 
“The Trend of Architectural Thought in 
England To-Day,” by Professor Simpson. 
5.20 pxm. Admission by ticket. 


Large ‘Timber Deal 


The largest timber deal ever carried 
through in this country was completed 
last week. It cowers the whole of the 
Government's holdings of soft woods in 


the United Kingdom—about 300,000 
standards (more than 50,000,000 cubic 
feet), of an approximate value _ of 
£38,000,000. The purchasers will be a 
syndicate open to members of the im- 


Mild steel in trusses, etc.,~erected, £48 per toall 
Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per ton. 
Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £39 per ton 
Wrot iron in pegs | bars, etc., including building 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. . 
in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ewt. 
only corrugated sheeting, including washers 

5d. per yd. | 


e 
—_ 


and driving screws, 1s. 


3 


% 


e 


porters’ section of the Timber Tra 
Federation. 
Sales by the Department ceased 


Saturday. As from February 1 the Board 
of Trade goes out of the timber-import- 
ing business, leaving it to the trade. 
Prices are now being arranged at con- 
ferences between the Director of Timber 
Disposal (Mr. Montague L. Meyer) anda 
committee representing the syndicate. It 
has been arranged that the Department 
shall continue the distribution until all 


the stocks are in the hands of the pur- 


chagers. 


é 


Irish Housing Grants 


The Local Government Board of Ire 
land have issued particulars of the con 
tions which will govern the grants to be 
made to private persons constructing 
houses under the Housing aia 
Powers) Act, 1919. The grants payable 

the case of houses which comply with the 
conditions prescribed by the Board and 
which are completed within twelve mon 
of the passing of the Act are as follo 

(a) houses containing living-room, parlo 
and three or four bedrooms, and compris- 
ing not less than 920 sq. ft. of floor area~ 
£160 per house; (b) houses containing 
living-room and three bedrooms, and or 
prising not less than 780 square feet of 
floor area—f140 per house: and (c) houses 
containing living-room and two bedrooms, 
and comprising not less than 700 sq. ft. of. 
floor area—f£130 per house. No grant wili 
be made in respect of any house which has 
more than four bedrooms or a floor area } 
excess Of 1,400 sq. ft. i 


= 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 6.—Chapel, in the Church 


of Santa Maria Ara Celi, Rome 


Ris } 
Seem gatl tas 
oR Taae 


= Photo: R. Huth. 


‘The twenty-two large columns separating the nave from the two side aisles of this church are of different sizes and materials. 

They are probably the spoil of earlier buildings. Twenty are of Egyptian granite, and two of marble, and the bases and 

capitals differ. Portions of the church are said to be of the sixth century ; but the facade contains a fragment of Gothic 
which seems to refer it to the fifteenth century. It stands on the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


ise. 
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The Building Guild 


HERE is something pleasant about the idea of a 
Building Guild. It revives recollections of a 
picturesque period in our national life. It is 
quaint and romantic. One thinks of old cities 

and older towns. ‘The turbulence of the Middle Ages 
rings through it, in colour, in costume, in form, all that 
is associated with vigour and virility comes back with 
these memories. There is a sense of good fellowship, of 
skill in craft, of vitality in art, that makes the idea of 
such a revival attractive, at least to an architect. If it 
be true, as Browning tells us, that “ after the last returns 
the first, and what began best can’t end worst,” stranger 
things may happen than that the twentieth century 
should reproduce fifteenth century ideas in a new form. 
The whole question 1s whether such a revival can be 
real and not stagey.. The theatre gives us the costume 
play, and makes us somewhat envious of the latitude in 
form and colour which was allowed to our predecessors, 
but one would hesitate to appear in Piccadilly in slashed 
doublet and trunk hose, parti-coloured and _ cross- 
gartered, not-only by reason of lack of courage, but 
because of the invading doubt that such raiment would 
have no real relation either to our own feeling to life or 
to the common conception of it which we _ share. 
Pageants appear to be for play; work seems a deadly 
dull and prosaic business. The contrast may be, 
probably is, due to a false valuation, but there it 1s, 
and not to be artificially overcome. We may work at 
our play ; we are said to do so, but I am afraid we cannot 
play at our work, and if the Guild Organisation of the 
Building Industry is to supplant the present one it must 
present the possibility of the execution, efficiently and 
economically, of the great constructive tasks laid on this 
generation. 
That it does mean supplanting the present organisa- 
ion there can be no doubt, or at least it means dropping 
one of the principal factors in it and providing for the 
part which that factor plays. In other words, the guild 
would eliminate the contractor. Its real problem 1s, 
Can it perform the functions of the contractor? The 
contractor is in being, indeed in vigorous being. No 
more vigorous body exists than the National Federation 
of Master Builders; and the writer has a belief—it may 
be erroneous—that the fact of being is a proof of 
necessity ; that no individual or institution can continue 
to exist in health and vigour that is not filling some place 
and serving some purpose in our social organisation ; 
that when they cease to do this they tend to disappear 
Further, there is an historic basis for the appearance of 
any definite social factor, and this is certainly true of the 
contractor. He was not always there. He is no eternal 
part of the building process, as are the architect and the 
craftsman. While the world lasts and men build, design 
and execution are inseparable. One may be wretched 
and the other clumsy; there they are, and there they 
always will be. Not so the contractor. He appeared 
in time and may disappear. As long as he is necessary 
he will be retained. When the functions which he 
performs can be discharged in some way that will pro- 


duce less friction and ensure the same economy, he will 
be no longer required, and with or without thanks may 
take his congé. How did he come into being? A date 
for him cannot be fixed, but it would be surprising to find 
that he is more than a century old. Looking back to the 
beginnings of one’s training in an architect’s office, which 
is inside a period well within the limit laid down, one can 
remember plans, the margins of which were garnished by 
a long list of signatures. There was the mason and 
bricklayer, the carpenter and joiner, the slater and tiler, 
the plumber, the painter, and the glazier. We had no 
builders in those days—at least, none who: built the whole 
of a building. They were all builders of parts. One 
finished with the walls, the other with the floors. One 
was concerned with the interior, another the exterior. 
The master builder, if there was one, was the architect, 
whose business it was to co-ordinate these activities and 
resolve the disputes that arose out of the too often clash- 
ing interests. 

And what a business it was—first, to determine the 
idegrees of responsibility for delay and damage as 
between one trade and another; secondly, to escape if 
possible the concerted endeavour of all the trades to 
throw that responsibility upon the architect himself. 
Most men love an easy life, and little wonder if in time 
the architect welcomed the individual who would under- 
take for him, not a part of a building, but the whole of it; 
who would relieve him of all these marginal difficulties 
and disputes ; who would, if need be, knock the heads of 
the bricklayer and carpenter together, would shake up 
plumber and painter, leaving the architect clear of the 
turmoil to devote himself to the more conducive work of 
design. Who is going to play this part in the Building 
Guild? When the carpenters appear on the job to find 
that the bricklayers have left undone something which 
must be completed before the carpenter can proceed, or 
when the carpenters in their anxiety begin before the 
brickwork 1s set, who is to adjudicate on the dispute ana 
enforce the judgment when there is loss of time because 
the preparatory work for the plumber has been neglected ? 


_ and when the painter’s work is marred by the reappear- 


ance of some other tradesman to complete work that 
should have been done before, who is to be the judge 
over these things? Not that the problem is insoluble. 
It may be that the various craft unions might agree to 
accept the decision of someone appointed by the National 
Federation of Building Operatives, or it may be that the 
architect will have once more to resume the unwelcome 
task. There at least the problem is. Not a new one, 
but an old one. Up to the present the contractor is the . 
best solvent of it. If he is to be replaced by the guild it 
must evolve some machinery for the purpose. Would 
the architect welcome his ancient task were it reimposed ? 
And would the operatives accept him as their judge? 
Then there is the financial factor. The cost of build- 
ing 1s a glorious uncertainty. It has been said that the 
fool builds, the wise man buys. ~In other words, that to 
take risks is folly, to play for safety is prudent. The 
system of contract is like other systems—a matter of 
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evolution. In the days of slave labour it was unneces- 
sary. In the early days of free labour it was yet to 
evolve. Buildings erected out of the spoils of war or the 
gifts of religious devotees were not determined by con- 
siderations of economy. But as man grew more used to 
values, and a clearer perception arose that all things nave 
their price, as the business spirit emerged, building 
became more and more a business transaction, the 
essence of which was to have some definite idea of what 
you were to pay for the commodity you received. What 
would be the cost of the labour? What would be the 
cost of the material? Whocould say? So you had days 
works, and time and line contracts, with percentages on 
costs, often totalling in the end to amounts which left 
architects dismayed, and, it might be, clients insolvent. 
Some certainty had to be arrived at. Somebody must 
be found who would stake his opinion on the matter of 
cost by an offer to produce a given building for a given 
sum. Such a one appeared in the contractor. He took 
risks, and he who takes the risks will always ask to take 
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the profit. If he can escape the risk and take the profit, 
you may be sure he will, but never willingly take the risk 
and let the profit go. So the contractor was a kind of 
heartsease to both architect and client. He gave them 
peace and gave them security, and for both these things 
men will pay. This, then, is the second problem for the 
guild. How can it give the single tender which takes 
into account the claims of all the trades, which adjusts 
these claims, which discharges them for a given sum paid 
by the building owner? The guild may have a great 
place in the future. The writer, for one, hopes it has, 
If it can restore joy to work it will bring beauty to build: 
ing and general gladness to life; but this is a practical 
world which depends upon the successful solution of 
practical problems. Two principal problems that the 
movement has to face have been here outlined. Those 
who desire it and seek its success will do well, having 
dreamed their dream, to wake to the necessity of 
realising it under the actual conditions that surround the 
work of the builder. H.. BARNES. 


Notes and 
Ready-made Designs—Cheap 


if HY employ an architect? At one of the 
stalls at the Ideal Home Exhibition 
designs for cottages are being sold cheap— 
at seven-and-sixpence each (coloured), if 
we remember rightly. Our recollection of the price, 
however, 1s somewhat hazy, because we have tried hard 
to forget all about so unpleasant an incident. But the 
memory of it haunts us like the recollection of a hideous 
dream ; whereof the telling may dissipate or transfer the 
disagreeable impression. Towhat use is it expected that 
these reach-me-down designs will be put? It is said that 
there is a brisk sale in them. Who buys them, and why ? 
Hardly, we think, the architect in search of hints to help 
him in making his own design. More likely the builder 
who wants to evade the architect, or the handy man who 
thinks that with this help he can build a cottage home for 
himself. As we are strongly of opinion that neither of 
these persons should be encouraged to the detriment of 
the architect, we protest most emphatically against the 
promotion of that object; and we have no hesitation in 
asking the R.I.B.A. (which, having organised a series of 
meetings at Olympia, has a locus standi there) to 
repudiate the policy of this traffic in cheap designs. It is 
a duty the Institute owes the profession it represents. 


Our New Front Cover Illustration 


In furtherance of our aim to avoid the monotony of 
perpetual repetition, we change this week the design 
on our cover. If it be objected that the Medusa 
shown in the new device has too mild a countenance, it 
must be remembered that, according to some legends, 
the lady was at first a beautiful maiden. That she lost 
none of her facial charm when Athena (Minerva) 
changed her hair into hissing serpents would accord with 
the spirit of ascetic mysticism, and is not altogether alien 
to heathen mythology—beauty luring to destruction, 
pleasure carrying its sting. There is something horribly 
fascinating about what Milton called “ Gorgons, and 
hydras, and chimeras dire.” Everyone who looked at 
Medusa’s head was turned to stone ; which may (or may 
not) account for the origin of caryatids and atlantes, 
but certainly prompted Tennyson’s terrible line: 
“Gorgonised from head to foot with a stony English 
stare.” The medallion, which, as the egg-and-tongue 
and the fillet-and-bead mouldings would suggest, was 
devised by an architect, will admit of many decorative 
applications, whether in stone, metal. or plaster; the 
beauty and terror of the subject being, indeed, strangely 
and peculiarly attractive. 


Comments 


Housing the New Poor 


What type of house will suit the New Poor? As the 
New Poor are themselves of several types, so must then 
houses be. We believe, however, that just now a typica 
demand is for houses to cost about 42,000. They are 
to contain drawing-room, dining-room, five bedrooms, 
bathroom, and kitchen. As, assuming the use of the 
ordinary materials of construction, it would not be easy 
to provide all this accommodation at the price, ar 
opportunity arises for the reintroduction of the weather 
boarded house lined with concrete or its equivalent, anc 
built on a concrete foundation. Such a house should, i 
it escape the flames, last two hundred years or more) 
and the materials would lend themselves to easy con 
formity with English traditional style. . 


Architectural Libraries ; 


Architectural libraries are looking up. News tha 
the A.A. library is being set in order reminds us tha 
at the Soane Museum also the library is being mor 
conveniently arranged. Surely the library at thi 
Patent Office, which might easily become what it cé 
tainly ought to be—the finest technological library m 
the world—is in need of augmentation.. It has ven 
good architectural, building, and civil engineer 
sections, but these, like all the other sections, might b 
made much more complete. Greater public interest 
them would secure this result. Under the new Aet 
the free public libraries throughout the kingdom an 
to be greatly improved on the technical side. Alto 
gether the outlook for technical publications is ver 
promising, and the new view of free libraries a 
treasure-houses of technology as well as free fictio 
exchanges, may have a considerable effect on planning 
Our own little library of technical books at Tothi 
Street is steadily growing, and is freely open for refer 


- 


ence by architects. 


The Assistants’ Union 


We are glad to notice that the Architects’ and Sut 
veyors’ Assistants’ Professional Umion is resolved © 
celebrating in an enterprising way its first anniversary 
There is to be, on March 4, a mass meeting at Caxto! 
Hall, Westminster, where there should be a huge muster 
notwithstanding the simultaneous meetings that ar 
being arranged for most of the great centres in th 
kingdom. In the meantime, a meeting is to be called fe 
February 17 with reference to the Welfare Committee: 
which the reconstitution and re-establishment has bee 
an item in a strenuous year’s work of the Union. 


eater 
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eeting will be in some degree ecumenical, as it 1s to be 
tended by distinguished members of the great profes- 
onal societies connected with architecture. This means, 
qd any others that can be devised, for bringing together 
ie representatives of various professional interests on 
common platform should be sedulously cultivated. A 
efect of pre-war professional organisation was its 
ndency to segregation, which often led to coolness if 
xt to actual antagonism. Evidently the Assistants’ 
inion realise the wisdom of fraternal co-operation where 
iat is possible. Working in that spirit, the Union is 
sund to succeed in its legitimate aims; one of which, we 
-e glad to see, is to provide the provincial assistant with 
2tter facilities for education than he has hitherto 
yjoyed. This is an enlightened policy, and before long 
ay reach important developments. So also will the 
JInion itself if its [present well-conceived policy is 
gorously and untiringly pursued. _ 


‘he Architect and the Hardwareman 


Architects and builders alike are complaining bitterly 
* tyrannous rings in the wholesale ironmongery trades. 
has been seriously suggested, indeed, that it would 
>in many ways advantageous to employ the local black- 
nith to make simple door furniture, for example, from 
cetches supplied by the architect. This would have 
ie triple effect of encouraging craftsmanship, of securing 
return to simplicity in design, and of bringing the ring- 
aders to their senses. 


Rings and Combines 


“Rings and Combines in Building Trade: Architect’s 
llegations.’’ Such is the sensational heading to an 
ticle in a provincial daily paper of high standing. It 
a gross slander—quite unintentional, there 1s no doubt. 
n reading the article one finds that the architect has 
t a single word to say against builders. His 
legations refer to builders’ merchants, against whom, 
> says, he is prepared to prove that they are keeping up 
ices by means of rings and combines. There is, he 
clares, a ring or combine in almost every article that 
tains to housing construction. Further, we notice that 
e abnormally high prices of building materials were 
ade the subject of a resolution at the Hull City Council 
st week, and it was decided to urge the Government to 
itiate an enquiry into the origin of these prices. To 
is news item it 1s naively added, “ Local builders wrote 
letter assuring the Council that they were in no way 
sponsible.” Of course they were not. Builders suffer 
om the high prices of materials at least as acutely as 
e general public. Added to this suffering, the impli- 
fion that they are the culprits, when they are merely 
€ victims, is simple cruelty. But in such matters the 
iblic has no discrimination. Building is dear: there- 
te blame the builder !—or, at all events, ‘‘the building 
ade,”” which, in the public view, is a completely com- 
ehensive term, lumping together in fatuous confusion 
e inoffensive builder and the wicked ring that oppresses 
m. The enquiry should certainly be held, even if its 
le result be to free the innocent from unjust imputa- 
ys. 


Direction ‘Tablets 


Sir Cecil Smith is advocating the erection of a number 
tablets at the entrance to every village and small town 
England, giving a summary of the local objects of 

itiquarian interest in the district. It is an excellent 

ea, and one that has been in a measure anticipated 

1 the Continent, where district maps are exhibited at 

e railway stations, and the position of the more 

‘portant buildings is indicated. There is much to be 

me in this country in the matter of directional facilities ; 

id it should be done decently. A beginning should be 

ade with the streets of London, which are an almost 

ueless maze. 


Furniture at the V. and A. Museum 


The Duke of Abercorn has lent to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum a number of important pieces of furni- 
ture, which have been placed on exhibition in the Loan 
Court of the Museum. They include a commode signed 
““Riesener,” and having elaborate ormolu mounts, amid 
which js the monogram of Marie Antoinette. There are 
also a fourfold French screen of the eighteenth century, 
painted with figure compositions, a painted Italian coffer, 
and other valuable and interesting pieces. 


A Housing Point 


In the public mind there is much confusion with 
respect to the nuances of building. Builders have been 
held up to reprobation because of the high price of 
building materials—a condition that builders have more 
reason to abhor than have the general public. Then, 
architects have been severely condemned for the incon- 
venient planning of small houses—a class of work in 
which they had neither part nor lot. And now an 
esteemed correspondent calls our attention to the loose 
way in which the general public speak of “ the building 
trade”’ as if it were one and undivided, and were respon- 
sible not only for the sins of the rings of material mer- 
chants, but also for those of the speculative builder. 
“Now,” writes our correspondent, ‘‘the building trade 
and the builders of small houses were not one and the 
same thing; and the latter having been wiped out the 
former are looked to for their work.” The general 
public cannot be expected to discriminate between such 
nice distinctions, and hence it unfortunately follows that 
they do not understand the difference in price between 
a house that is properly built from the designs and 
under the supervision of an architect, and one that 1s 
run up without these safeguards. All that is patent is 
that the accommodation is the same though the price 
differs, and it is nearly always futile to assure them that 
with the higher price there is better value for the money. 


Army Huts for Garages 


Architects who are asked to design cheap garages may 
be reminded that the half-sections of army huts that are 


being sold at £40 or £50 (that is, for the half-section) 


lend themselves admirably to adaptation as garages for 
the accommodation of the runabout car for which there 
will be a tenfold demand now that we are threatened 
with exorbitant railway rates. In preparing new 
housine lay-outs architects should not forget to allow 
space for a small garage in connection with each house. 


Rubens Drawings at thee Rol, boa 


The Institute has recently acquired for its library a 
collection of the original drawings prepared for Rubens’s 
“Palazzi di Genova.” This work, for which the library 
is indebted to the generosity of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, 
illustrates, in a series of measured drawings, made in 
1607, a number of Genoese villas. Whether Rubens 
himself made the drawings is a doubtful point; for, as 
Mr. W. Grant Keith says, in an article in the ‘‘ Institute 
Journal,” “At least two different hands are discernible 
in the drawings, .. . and it seems improbable that he did 
more than direct the tedious and prolonged work of 
measuring up the no small number of thirty-five build- 
ings which he illustrates. Local draughtsmen no doilt 
assisted him, and it is observable that the handwriting 5n 
the drawings describing the various parts of the puild- 
ings surveyed is in an Italian script.’ The drawings, 
by whose publication Rubens intended to hasten the 
decay of “ barbarous Gothic,” are, in fact, rather care- 
lessly done. They are nevertheless an_ interesting 
acquisition from the architectural as well as the historical 
point of view. 
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Architectural Causerie: On Lighthouses, 


HE history of architectural engineering in Great 
Britain and Ireland has yet to be written. Some 

there are who would prefer to see such a 

history extended to embrace the most important 

works of this class in the world. When a full list of 
illustrations has been prepared of the harbours, arsenals, 
bridges, lighthouses, and fortifications, with explanatory 
text, architects will express astonishment at the extent 
and magnitude of the works of the giants. 

* * * * 

The subject of British lighthouses affords in itself 
scope for a fine folio volume, beginning with extracts 
from Bede’s ‘‘Ecclesiastical History,” regarding the 
erection of towers along the eastern coasts of Britain by 
the Romans, and continuing to the days of the seventh 
tdward. Mention has been made in these columns of 
the famed tower of St. Katherine in the Isle of Wight, 
which, together with a small chapel, watched the waters 
of the Channel early in the fourteenth century. This 
tower still rears its monkish cowl above the high cliffs, 
although its eye no longer flashes o’ nights. There 1s 
also reason to believe that the good fathers who lived on 
St. Michael’s Mount used the ornamental feature known 
as Michael’s Chair from which to show a signal of fire 
to local fishermen. There can be no doubt regarding 
the solicitous regard of the ecclesiastics of the Middle 
Ages for the welfare of those who risked their lives at 
sea in order to bring wine and oil for the service of 
Mother Church. Hence the reason for the lantern on 
Holy Island, which Henry the Eighth put out, and the 
pharos at Cape Cornwall dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
which escaped the ken of Henry. 

The practice of using the summits of church towers 
near the coast as lighthouses was developed in the four- 
teenth century. In fact, some of the baskets used for 
burning fuel of the beacon lights are still encountered 
—obsolete since they warned the shires of the approach 
of the Spaniard. A full account of the evolution of the 
British lighthouse awaits all and sundry within the walls 
of Trinity House on Tower Hill. Wyatt, the architect 
of this refined and particular gem of English building, 
evidently intended to reveal to unthinking Londoners 
the humane function of the Trinity Brethren when he 
introduced a pharos into the midst of the sculptural 
decoration. 

* % * * 

While bluff King Hal was extinguishing the chief 
lights of the Church, he curiously enough incorporated 
‘‘The Brotherhood of the Most Glorious and Undividable 
Trinity,” leaving the charter to be confirmed by Eliza- 
beth and her royal successors. Rumours of the band of 
pilots at Leigh in Essex had reached the King’s ears, 
together with a list of their valuable services to shipping. 
In addition, the monarch had in view the remodelling of 
the Navy, and was zealous for the preservation of his 
great ships. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Corporation of Trinity House had many buoys and 
beacons in their care, and were busy collecting dues and 
asserting authority, besides acting as Conservators of the 
Thames below London Bridge. Some authorities 
incline to the belief that the first modern lighthouse to 
be erected in England was the one built at ‘Caister in 
1600, the next being the one built at Lowestoft in 1609. 

* * * * 


Once the favourable opinion of the Attorney-General 
had been obtained, regarding the power of Trinity 
House to cause lighthouses to be built, the building of 
such works proceeded apace; but private enterprise still 
competed with authority for the privilege of lighting the 
seas, and it was due to private enterprise that three 
towers rose in succession on the Eddystone. Pepys 
visited the Brethren at Trinity House on several 


occasions, enjoying good music, discoursing on the great 
advance made in the organisation of the Navy, and 
speaking with eloquence on the necessity for the pro- 
vision of trustworthy beacons. 

* * * * 


Before the close of the seventeenth century all sorts of 
propositions had been placed before the authorities. 
petitioning for the erection of a lighthouse on the jagged 
Eddystone reef. Nothing appears to have been done, 
however, until Winstanley, a mercer of Littlebury, with 
a turn for things mechanical, came forward with a scheme: 
which he put into execution in 1695, and continued until 
1698. While Vanbrugh was constructing the gun wharf 
at Plymouth Dock, Winstanley’s men were- fashioning 
the timbers to form the three-storey cupola of elegant 
design which was intended by the architect to crown the 
stone tower. At the end of 1698, sailormen standing up. 
Channel from Ushant caught the gleam of its tallow. 
‘candles several leagues distant. Despite its architec- 
tural elegance, more suited to the groves of Hampton. 
Court than to the full rigour of Channel weather in 
winter, the contraption stood for nearly five years, 
when, on November 20, 1703, it was swept away with 
the contriver inside. 

* * * * 


The making of lighthouses seems to have, provided 
pleasant occupation for the spare hours of those old 
mercers of Wren’s day. John Rudyard, who had a shop. 
in Ludgate Street (now Ludgate Hill), next assayed his 
skill in the fashioning of a strong tower of timber. This” 
tower rose 92 ft. above high-water mark. It stood for 
forty-eight years, and was finally destroyed by fire in 
1755. é 

* 


* xe * 4 

The new lighthouse built by the owner of Winstanley’s, 
patent was designed and constructed by John Smeaton, 
the son of a lawyer at Leeds. Smeaton as a boy spent 
his spare hours making models of lathes and fire engines. 
Small wonder, then, that he should have become an 
architectural engineer, or that his election to the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society led to his becoming one of the: 
leading authorities of his day on mills, canals, bridges, 
and lighthouses. Smeaton, after examining the site and 
inquiring into the construction of the earlier lighthouses, 
decided that stone was the only material suitable for 
such an exposed situation, although the Trinity 
Brethren thought otherwise, and Weston, the proprietor 
of Winstanley’s patent, opposed his architect on the score 
of cost. The architect, however, eventually gained his 
point, and soon the quarries at Portland were in full 
swing carrying out his orders. Two years passed from 
the date of Smeaton’s first visit to the reef to the time 
when the elegant balcony and lantern were added, and 
the architect fixed the gilt ball and finial with his own 
hand; for in those days it was the special privilege of 
designers to crown their works. We can imagine the 
pride of Smeaton when the light first shone forth from 
the tower, on the night of October 16, 1759, and the joy 
he experienced when he wrote in his diary: “This day 
the Eddystone Lighthouse has, thank God, been com- 
pleted. It is, I believe, perfect, except that it inclines a. 
quarter-of-an-inch from the perpendicular towards the 
north-east.” Eighty-nine years afterwards it was 
accurately measured to see if any defects had developed, 
but no deviation could be found from the original 
position. In 1807 Trinity House took over the manage- 
ment of the lighthouse, and a revised system of lighting 
was introduced. Some time later it was discovered that 
the rocky foundation was being undermined by the action 
of the sea, and a hundred and twenty years after 
Smeaton’s triumph the foundation-stone of a new and 
larger edition of the eighteenth-century lighthouse was 
laid. ' AEROI 
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Memorial to President McKinley 


N the United States of America the three arts are 
much more intimately associated than they are in 
this country. Their exponents work together 
more concordantly. Consequently, the decora- 

ve features for which the architect of a building enlists 
,e co-operation of the painter or the sculptor seem to be 
ally an integral part of the scheme, and not fortuitous 
jdenda, or sudden afterthoughts—as someone has said, 
soting from one of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, the 
leged adornments of many a building on which archi- 
ct and decorator have worked in seemingly blatant 
dependence of each other, are often “‘ a fortuitous con- 
yurse of irreconcilable antagonisms.’’ In America 
1ere is a more harmonious blend because there 1s a more 
pathetic understanding between the architect and 
1e other artists, and because they work in co-operation 
om the outset. At home we are apt to say, “‘ Here isa 
uilding: decorate and adorn it.” The American pro- 
sdure is for architect, painter, and sculptor to collabo- 
te in the preparation of a comprehensive scheme. 

This method of procedure—this constant and_ close 
ssociation of the artists—is highly educative to all con- 
smed. It is only reasonable to suppose, for instance, 
iat in course of time the architect obtains a thorough 
sight into the possibilities of sculpture; and thus it 
appens that at the present moment the great American 
-chitects are unsurpassed in giving an appropriate 
-chitectural setting to statuary. Of this felicity of 
scommodation the most recent example is that of the 
emorial to President McKinley which has been set up 
- Niles, Ohio, for the illustration of which we are in- 
sbted to the courtesy of “ The Architectural Forum.” 
| The history of the memorial is as follows: In 1914 the 
‘ational McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association—a 
yciety chartered by Congress in 191 1—proposed to erect 
‘memorial to William McKinley in his native city, and 
eld an architectural competition. The following 
sotation from the programme of the competition gives 
ie character of the project: “ The projected memorial 
ill take the form of a monument and a building so 
couped as to form an ensemble. The monument will 
sist of a full-figure statue of President McKinley, with 
itable pedestal and architectural setting. The building, 


while destined for practical service to the community, 
should nevertheless be designed in the spirit of a 
memorial.” 

The requirements were an auditorium, a public library, 
a museum room for McKinley memorials and the meeting 
of local posts of war veterans, offices for trustees, and 
service rooms. Settings were to be provided for tablets 
to donors and busts of local historical personages and 
associates of the late president. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White were selected as 
architects in the competition, and Mr. Massey Rhind was 
appointed sculptor by the building committee. 

The building was carried out by the architects without 
a single important deviation from the competition draw- 
ings, and an inspection of the accompanying illustrations 
will show how appropriate to the problem their solution 
has proved to be. The memorial statue is placed in an 
open atrium surrounded by a colonnade in the Doric 
style, and of great delicacy of proportion. The audi- 
torium.and library are both street-level rooms, and the 
isolation of the auditorium permits of an economical 
operation of the heating plant, as well as insuring a quiet 
library. 

The exterior of the building is faced with white 
Georgia marble. and the statue and pedestal are of the 
same material. The ceiling of the open colonnade shows 
a very interesting use of architectural terra-cotta. A 
classic coffered ceiling was designed, and this was 
executed in polychrome terra-cotta of a cream white 
ground, upon which the ornament is picked out in the 
primary colours of the ancient Greek palette—blue, 
yellow, red, and green. 

The colour scheme was worked out after careful study 
of the available records of Greek polychrome decoration 
and executed with the hearty co-operation of the terra- 
cotta manufacturers, who extended themselves to pro- 
duce the clear and brilliant colours in the small quantities 
and confined spaces which the style demanded. The 
effect produced is of great beauty and decision, due to 
the use of limited quantities of strong colour, rather than 
broader masses of “pastel shades,’’ which are often 
employed) by modern designers in their all too rare 
excursions into this field of designing in colour. 
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Art 


VERYONE has heard of that eminent prophet of 
the simple life who, seduced in a weak moment 
by the beauty of a wayside stone, bore it to his 
hut and laid it on his table, only to cast it forth 

again incontinently when he found it needed dusting. 
We have never thought the better of the worthy man for 
this impatience, and we fancy, moreover, that his deed 
may not be without a moral for these troubled times. 

Let us contrast with our egregious philosopher another, 
unknown to fame, but perhaps none the less edifying on 
that account. A lady of our acquaintance chanced a few 
years ago to pass some time beneath the roof of a modest 
hostelry in Rouen; the spotless kitchen was adorned with 
several brazen vesséls of notable dimensions, and 
polished to the highest pitch of radiance, but not appa- 
rently used in the service of the house, and as Madame 
the hostess was the busiest of women our friend had the 
curiosity to ask her how she found time to keep them 
clean. “That, madame,’’ responded our hostess, with a 
smile as brilliant as her pans, “is a little pleasure I reserve 
for myself on the blessed Sunday!” 

Nor need the channel be crossed for an exemplar. Our 
own youth was passed largely in the company of a 
vigorous Yorkshirewoman, nominally cook in a large 
houseful of children, but by adoption and grace also 
laundress, deputy house- and parlour--maid, nurse and 
warden of the poultry-yard—labours enough, it might be 
thought, to sate even her indomitable energies. But no; 
her stone-floored kitchen showed ever a broad whited 
margin, while along the wall extended row upon row of 
tin lids, for the most part long out of service, but kept 
always shining like her virtues. . Woe to him who by foot 
or finger defiled these holy things! We hear and feel 
her powerful admonitions yet, though this many a year 
she has been, we reverently believe, adding lustre to the 
gold of the heavenly Jerusalem. And there have been 
and are many a thousand such; why, our own present 
friend and helper, contrary to express orders and for the 
sheer joy of the thing, has almost obliterated by friction 
the chaste lettering with which a great artist stooped to 
adorn the plate distinguishing our door. 

The discerning will have surmised that we are not 
moved to these relations merely by an amiable elderly 
failing for anecdote, but by the contemplation of certain 
tendencies in the discussion, now omnipresent, of 
domestic detail with reference to housing. The pundits 
tell us that we are to flaunt no more the brazen knob; 
our taps are no longer to shine: our stoves are to be 
shorn of all bright parts, and our pans forbidden to give 
back the sun; our silver is to be supplanted by enamelled 
ware, and the refulgent knocker, so eloquently hymned 
by the ingenious ‘‘ Aero,” is to yield room to the trivial 
bell-push, smugly vitrified and staid of hue. We are 
assaulted with ‘intricate geometrical diagrams showing 
how many steps, indicated by the dotted lines, the 
efficient can afford between milk-jug and tea-pot, and the 
calculus is brought into play to demonstrate,the maximum 
amount of motion, referred to the edges of the gas-stove 
as axes, which is justifiable in the performance of 2 
pudding.. The Domestic Expert of the well-regulated 
future is to recline, we gather, in a padded chair, } 
manicured right hand toying with cigarette-casket c-: 
bonbonniére, while her left strays languidly o’er the 
sterilised electric buttons which control the cooker, the 
vacuum auto-cleaner, the patent bed-maker, and the 
pianola. Verily, an engaging vision. 

Now, we would not be understood as questioning the 
discreditable truth that cheap labour in the kitchen has 
led in times past to a vast deal of unconsidered and incon- 
siderate planning, now unhappily somewhat stereotyped, 
which cries to heaven for amendment, but we own to a 
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in the Kitchen 


By ALLEN FOXLEY 


real dread of anything which tends to introduce into the 
domestic sphere the pestilent heresy, encouraged by 
popular leaders who ought to know better, which teaches 
that the work by which each of us lives is a burden to be 
got through somehow, if possible by mechanical means, 
so as to provide leisure for the all-important occupations 
of idleness. Many a kitchen is admittedly far too much 
a salle des pas perdus, but we have little confidence in 
the spiritual health of maid or mistress who counts her 
grudging steps over her daily task, her heart in the 
picture-house, the hockey-field, or the club, to name ne 
more blameworthy relaxations. Rather, modifying but 
slightly the words of Shakespeare, we would that she 
“went to the scullery in a galliard and came back in a 
corranto ; that she did not so much as draw water but ina 
sink-a-pace’’; that she put her love of beauty into the 
symbolic polish of her metalwork in preference to the 
manipulation of a Kodak, and that her inward. joy in the 
noble craft of cookery displayed itself in the dazzle of the 
ancillary apparatus. And let us not grovel before the 
microbe ; what matter whether dust rest on a moulding if, 
the defilement being swiftly and tenderly removed, the 
eye rest there also and be satisfied. q 
All honest work is of Art, and Art, like the beneficen 
potato, puts forth her tender blossom above her nourish. 
ing earthy, base. Your most matter-of-fact Philistine 
who clamours for nothing but the practical will be found 
yet to be concerned as to the set of his tie, the arris ©; 
his trouser, the colour of his dog, or some such unpracti- 
Calalair c 
And let it not be objected that these are but the 
vapourings of a man, an architect, and _ therefor 
ex hypothesi a domestic dunce; for we are duly 
authorised to add here the imprimatur of the experience 
and accomplished angel of the writer’s house. . 
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LITTLE more than nine years ago 
A it was my privilege to read a paper 
before this Society, in which I drew 
attention to the possibility of utilising the 
present high-level railway, which connects 
Cannon Street and Charing Cross Stations, 
as a broad roadway, while substituting a 
new station on the South of the Thames for 
those which would be destroyed. As then 
presented, the scheme was crude and 
nebulous. Elementary as the proposals 
then were, however, they attracted much 
attention and received a considerable 
measure of support. Now I believe that 
the time has come, for much has happened 
in the intervening period to prepare the 
way. 

The engineer who laid out the South- 
Eastern Railway recognised that the 
nearest route from the City and the West 
End of London lay along a chord which 
cut off the bend which the river takes, and 
he set out his loop line from Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross accordingly, 
crossing the river twice. With efflux of 
time and the coming of the Underground, 
this loop has largely lost its value as a 
tailway. But if it were converted into a 
roadway it would be invaluable. It would 
be worth the outlay over its purchase and 
conversion, even if there were no return, 
if it did no more than provide an _ alter- 
native East and West traffic route to those 
already existing along Holborn, Fleet 
Street, and the Embankment. But it 
would do a great deal more than this, for 
by means of easily contrived slope ways on 
either side, it would open up the whole of 
the land within the road and the river, and 
a great deal also to the south of the road 
—land which at present is covered by 
mean dwellings of slum character. The 
heart of London would then find the means 
of expansion for which it is now panting! 
The sloped ways southwards would also 
allow the road to be used by much of the 
through North and South traffic, which the 
‘existing bridges and their approaches are 
inadequate to carry. 

There is another railway bridge over the 
Thames at Blackfriars belonging to the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 


* Substance of a paper read before the Society of 
Architects on February 12. 
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which is approached upon arches at a 
higher level! still, and is connected by 
curves, very rarely used, and the loop line. 
The main double track across this bridge 
is used mostly for through goods traffic, 
and is of great importance, but it would 
not be an impossible feat to utilise the 
curves and to convert the rest of the bridge 
into another roadway connected with the 
first, carrying it right through Blackfriars 
Station and opening into a circus in front 
of the Central Criminal Court. There 
would also be a sloped approach from the 
bottom of Queen Victoria Street, where St. 
Paul’s Station now stands. In this way 
three new bridges for vehicular and foot 
traffic would in all be provided across the 
Thames, each of them wider than any of 
the existing bridges, without obstructing 
the river more than at present and at little, 
if any, structural cost, except for embel- 
lishment. South London would be fully 
opened up, and ample means of both local 
and through communication established. 
In order to recoup the expenditure I 
suggested in 1910 that not only would the 
valuable sites released by pulling down 
Charing Cross, St. Paul’s, Blackfriars, 
Holborn, and Cannon Street Stations 
become available for sale or lease, but that 
there would be ample room upon the 
bridges for shops upon one side, or both 
sides of the roadway—which, by the way, 
would have incomparable river views, 
making them of great value. Further than 
this, I advocated the purchase of small 
property on each side of the new high level 
road, and the creation of parallel low level 
roads. with shops arising therefrom, with 
both low and high level frontages, and 
with storage accommodation in the exist- 
ing arches under the road. Altogether, I 
then estimated that some ten miles of new 
frontages would be created, but now, with 
the additional approaches shown on the 
accompanying plan, and with the continua- 
tion of Stamford Street as a direct through 
wav to London Bridge, this would more 
nearly approximate to seventeen or twenty 
miles. Once the district is opened up, as 
it would be by the suggested roads, it 
would pay in every way to replace and to 
rebuild, with discrimination, the whole 
disreputable triangle between the Thames, 
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The Development of London’ 


By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, Past Vice-President, Society of Architects 


Waterloo Road, and the Borough High 
Road. More housing would be provided 
under infinitely better conditions, more 
offices, more shops, more theatres, and 
more public buildings ; and the monetary 
profit would be beyond all computation. 
At this stage it may well be asked, What 
of the railways? The answer to this is the 
same in essence as it was nine years ago: 
Replace the five stations already men- 
tioned, at Charing Cross, St. Paul’s, Black- 
friars, Holborn, and Cannon Street, by a 
great central terminus where the new high 
level road is met by its northern branch in 
Blackfriars Road. Only I should now pro- 
pose that the main approach to it should 
be from the east and not from the south, 
by switching both the South-Eastern and 
the Brighton Companies’ metals off to the 
south of Guy’s Hospital, utilising the 


present London Bridge Stations for local 


traffic only. The same great terminus 
would also pick up the local traffic coming 
+n from the south by the old Dover line. 
By this centralisation, enormous economy 
of running and of administration would be 
achieved, while sufficient accommodation 
could be reserved to meet the requirements 
of the new South London for the next 
hundred years or more. 

As thus sketched, the project admits of 
little modification, for its general lines are 
determined by the existing railways, the 
utilisation of which as roadways 1s of its 
essence, on account of the enormous struc- 
tural economy thereby effected. 

It is otherwise with the details, every 
one of which will require much considera- 
tion before finality is reached. Charing 
Cross, alone, has engaged attention for 
full fifteen years, and only slowly have the 
salient points of the problem emerged. 
For instance, it was not till comparatively 
recently that anyone recognised that the 
congestion in the Strand could be most 
easily removed by building a bridge across 
‘t. The honour of this suggestion rests 
conjointly with Sir Aston Webb and Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, and I have taken the 
liberty of adopting it, while adapting 1t ue 
my general scheme and not theirs. It wil 
be noticed that, as compared with other 
schemes, which have been propounded, I 
propose to abolish comparatively little pro- 
perty in this district. 

The next important point along the 
High Level Road would be at Waterloo 
Station; and it is interesting to note that 
‘oinal scheme was promulgated 


since my or1gl 
this station has been enlarged and so 


planned as to take full advantage of its 
adoption, as if the directors anticipate that 
it will some day be carried out. It may, 
however, have been accidental, for Water- 
loo is still difficult of approach from every 
direction. But with the opening of the 
High Level Road it would be as easy to 
reach as any of the other London termini, 
for it lies on the road and at its level, while 
new and easily constructed slopes, such as 
are shown on the plan, from the end of 
Waterloo Bridge on the north, from the 
bank of the London County Hall on the 
south-west, and from Waterloo Road on 
the south-east, would add to its accessi- 
bility. These slopes would also add greatly 
to the traffic facilities afforded by the High 
Level Road. 

The new terminus of the South-Eastern 
and Chatham and the London Brighton 
and South Coast Railways is clearly open 
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to many different treatments. I am sug- 
gesting a large high level square as its 
main frontage, with another high level 
frontage parallel with Blackfriars Road, to 
which it would be continued downwards by 
a sloped way ; while a branch sloped way 
would cross the same road down to Water- 
loo Road, opposite a new road cut through 
slum property to Westminster Bridge Road 
—with the object of securing a direct 
approach from the west over Westminster 
Bridge. A sloped way to Southwark Street 
on the north is also shown, but I would 
suggest that the district lying at a low level 
to the south of the river could best be 
served by a low level booking hall, under 
that above, while the remaining space 
beneath the main station could be put to 
many important uses, providing large wait- 
ing and refreshment rooms, cloak and 
parcels’ offices, and means of approach to 
tube railways, which would soon be con- 
nected up to such an important centre. 

At the south end of Cannon Bridge, 
where it is not far from London Bridge, 
the problem is largely one of levels, and 
the suggested solution is little more than 
a sketch, calling for fuller consideration 
when the necessary data are available. 
Some unsightly railway bridges would be 
removed, and the opportunity should cer- 
tainly be taken to form a square or other 
open space round Southwark Cathedral, 


First Aid to Architects in House-Painting ; 


By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D. 


N present circumstances the cost of all 
if painters’ work is necessarily very high. 
About double pre-war prices may be 
taken as a fair average, but for the best 
work 125 per cent. to 150 per cent. increase 
isnot too much to allow. Itis not, however, 
mainly a question of price which stands in 
the way of getting work executed in these 
days ; the chief difficulty is rather that of 
getting sufficient labour and materials in 
sufficient quantity to do the work at all. 
The present stock of white-lead is very 
short indeed ; very few decorators can get 
hold of even “enough to go on with.” To 
make the conditions worse, zinc oxide 
(which forms an excellent substitute for 
white-lead) is also scarce, chiefly owing to 
an idiotic regulation restricting the impor- 
tation to 50 per cent. of the amount im- 
ported in 1914. This restriction is said to 
be enforced in order to encourage home 
industries. As a matter of fact, nine-tenths 
of the zinc oxide used is made abroad, and 
the total quantity produced in this country 
does not exceed from 6,000 to 10,000 tons 
a year ; while the consumption is estimated 
at 25,000 tons. The scarcity of linseed oil 
can be realised when it is said that a per- 
sonal friend of the writer’s was recently 
offered 20s. a gallon for a barrel of it by a 
firm who were faced with the fact that they 
would have to come to a stop unless they 
<ould get at least a small quantity to keep 
he work going. 

The labour market presents still further 
difficulties. No master painter can get one- 
half of the journeymen he could employ 
for full-time work, and many of those he 
does get are, as in the circumstances 
might be expected, very inferior workmen, 
slow, and in other ways more or less in- 


and materially to improve the vegetable 
market, while at the same time providing 
two sloped ways for vehicular traffic from 
the High Level Road—one to the Borough 
High Street on the south, and the other to 
London Bridge itself. Further than this, 
direct east and west communication at the 
low level should be opened up, past the 
Cathedral, with the suggested extension 
eastwards of Stamford Street. 

At the north end of Cannon Bridge the 
main central approach should be supple- 
mented by others from the nérth-east and 
north-west respectively. The, _direct 
approach from the north, as indicated on 
my plan, ends abruptly in Cannon Street 
Station Yard, while only a little distance 
further north is the most congested point 
in all London, the Bank crossing, crying 
aloud for relief; and it is questionable 
whether something drastic would not 
sooner or later have to be done here. I 
mean, that it may well become necessary 
to pull down the Mansion House and cut 
a clear way through. A new site for an 
enlarged Mansion House could be found 
where Cannon Street Hotel stands. Can- 
non Bridge, like the others, would have 
houses or shops on it beside the roadway. 

The direct northern approach to the new 
terminus, over the present railway bridge 
at Blackfriars, part of the great width of 
which would still have to be reserved for 


Difficulties 


competent. Under such adverse con- 
ditions the necessity for economising 
in every direction possible is impera- 
tive. Economy must be effected, how- 
ever, not by using interior materials 
(which is always a fatal mistake), but 
by employing ready-prepared materials 
which will keep down the charge for 
labour, and also by using others which 
either cost less or will last longer than the 
ordinary goods. Obviously the old clauses 
in specifications which call for the use of 
white-lead, linseed oil and _ turpentine, 
must be revised to meet present conditions. 

When economy is of urgent importance 
and there is a considerable amount of 
woodwork to be protected, I should 
strongly advocate the use, in substitution 
for oil-paint, of one of the familiar coal-tar 
stains. These stains are unaffected by 
lipht ; they possess the property of pene- 
trating to a considerable distance into 
wood, and they not only preserve it from 
decay but also free it from attacks by 
insects. Such stains are made in various 
dull colours, such as red, green, etc., and, 
if desired, the surface may be varnished, 
although this is not by any means neces- 
sary. The cost of such stains, including 
their application, is probably about one- 
half that of ordinary oil paint. 
their use has been to some extent restricted 
to half-timbered houses and work of a like 
character, but there is no reason at all why 
they should not be used for all ordinary 
woodwork unless the wood is of a very 
inferior quality and has many knots. The 
stain does not, of course, hide the grain of 
the wood, and this is an artistic gain. 
Quite a charming effect can be produced 
bv using stain on the doors, wndows, etc., 


Hitherto - 


railway metals as already mentioned 

would be mainly valuable in collectin 

southward and disseminating northward 
trafic by way of Gray’s Inn Road and 
Holborn in the one direction, and by Gilt- 
spur Street in another—possibly widened 
and replanned, though this is not indi- 
cated. A clear way round to King’s Cross 
and Euston, even, would not be a difficult 
thing to evolve. ; 

The one person to act is the Minister of 
Transport. The means to that end which 
he could most efficiently and expeditiously 
employ would be a Royal Commission, 
provided with definite instructions and 
ample means for the preparation of com- 
plete and detailed plans and estimates first, 
and subsequently instructed to report as to 
financial prospects and as to the means to 
be eventually adopted for bringing the 
scheme to fruition. 

Sooner or later the work must be done. 
If done now, it can be done as a whole, and 
economically. If it be deferred it will still 
be done, but little by little, with many mis- 
takes and constant adjustments and 
infinitely greater cost and much more 
worry. The economy is to do it once and 
do it well. To niggle with it, first building 
an unnecessary St. Paul’s Bridge, and then 
dealing with Charing Cross as if nothing 
else mattered, is to incur loss all round 
and all the time. 
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and covering the frames with white enamel 
by way of contrast. These stains can be 
applied by unskilled labour. 

Economy calls not infrequently for the 
use of a wash which may be used on out- — 
side work instead of oil paint, particularly 
on stucco and cement fronts. It can be 
expected that such a wash will last as long 
as oil paint, particularly if one uses a 
special material which possesses water- 
resisting properties, but this costs 25s. a 
gallon. The best wash known to the writer, 
and one which I have often used and 
recommended, is made in the following 
manner: Ten parts of first-class Portland 
cement are mixed with one part of plaster-_ 
of-Paris and one part of thoroughly 
slaked lime. If any colour is required, the 
lime or the plaster, or even both, may be 
omitted, and ochre, Indian red, venetian 
red, or any earth colour, may be» used 
instead. A series of buffs and light shades 
may thus be obtained without difficulty. 
The powder having been mixed, one part 
—that is, one-tenth the quantity by weight 
of the Portland cement—of concentrated 
glue is melted with sufficient walter 
bring the whole mass to a cream-like con- 
sistency. A thorough mixing is necessary, — 
and the wash should be strained before it 
is applied. It will be understood that the 
active ingredients of this wash are the — 
Portland cement and the glue. In apply- 
ine the wash, it is advisable to choose a 
damp day in preference to a very dry one, 
because it is quite essential that the Port- 
land cement shall have plenty of moisture 
to enable it to set hard. If it is applied toa 
surface which the sun reaches, the moisture 
mav evaporate before the cement has time 
to set. 
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Current Architecture. 10.—House at San Paulo, Brazil 
Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


BESCRITORIO. 
|stupy 


San Paulo being south of the equator, the cool side of the house is the south side, and, wherever possible, the kitchen should 

occupy the south-east angle of the building. In designing, for the guidance and at the request of the municipal authority of 

San Paulo, a series of houses of which this is one, Mr. Barry Parker resolved to carry on the old Portuguese traditions. In 

Brazil the one-story house is the rule. Wide eaves were adopted to cast a cooling shadow over the house when, at mid-day, 
the sun is at an almost perpendicular height overhead. 
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Construction. 


| GREAT deal of interest is being 
A taken in the extensions which are 
. being made on most efficient 
ind up-to-date methods to the premises of 
‘Messrs. Selfridge’s, of Oxford Street, 
London. The illustrations show the 
excavations and reinforced concrete re- 
-aining walls that have been carried out 
on a portion of the site, which has been 
cleared by the demolition of houses front- 
ng Orchard Street and Somerset Street. 
The work was begun on September 28. 
Along the two sides of the site bounded by 
whe streets, a trench, which varied in depth 
‘rom 45 ft. to 75 ft., was cut. The retain- 
ng wall along these two frontages was 
chen constructed in a special form of re- 
_nforced concrete. 

In Somerset Street the excavating com- 
menced prior to the demolition of the 
existing buildings, and a trench 10 ft. wide, 
‘he inner face of which was cut as near as 
sossible to the foundations of the existing 
fpouses. The toe of the wall measures 
early 30 ft., and necessitated considerable 
andercutting, which was done in alternate 
sections of about 7 ft. lengths. The precise 
division of the alternate bay for excava- 
ting the toe is governed by the position of 
che struts. and these latter are determined 
>* the shores, which come against the 
lateral walls of the old buildings. 

In the excavation of the trench against 
Orchard Street it was possible to dig to the 
full width of the toe, so that the only under- 
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6.—Retaining Walls and 


cutting necessary was a small amount for 
the heel of the wall. By building the rein- 
forced-concrete retaining wall in a trench 
in this manner it was possible to clear the 
whole of the block excavations from the 
site without the inconvenience of the usual 
raking shores. If the timbering had been 
carried out in the usual way with poling: 
boards, walling-pieces and struts, it would 
not have been possible to insert these rods 
in their proper positions. Packing pieces 
were therefore placed between the poling- 
boards and the walling-pieces, forming a 
comb through which the rod could be 


Inserted. 


Upon the completion of the retaining wall 
the main excavations were commenced, 
and the most potent factor in the removal 
of the spoil has been a 2 yard Erie 
revolving shovel, which is capable of 
removing from 50 to 60 cubic yards per 
hour. The grab, having excavated its load, 
discharges it into a tip wagon mounted on 
flanged wheels, running on a light railway. 
The tip wagon is wheeled off by hand, and 
run on to one of two specially erected 
electric lifts set in a timber framing. The 
lift hoists the tip-wagon to a platform at a 
level of 9 ft. above the roadway in Somer- 
set Street. The platform is also equipped 


with rails, with turn-tables at intervals. 
The tip wagon, on its wheeled underframe, 
is then run across the platform, and its 
load tipped into bins which are built into 
the framing above the roadway, the empty 


Foundation for Selfridge’s New Building 


tip-wagon being returned to the site by the 
litt for its next load. 

The bins into which the spoil is tipped 
are built at a sufficient height above the 
road to admit of a cart or lorry being 
backed under them. These vehicles are 
loaded automatically through a shoot or 
hopper, so that the whole operation is 
carried out with a minimum of man-hand- 
ling and the greatest economy in time. 
Moreover, as the bins have a considerable 
storage capacity, the carts or lorries are 


never kept waiting for a load. 


In the construction of the retaining wall 
the concrete, a mixture of four to one, 
was mixed by mechanical mixers, which 
were conveniently disposed about the 
works. To ensure the waterproofing quali- 
ties of the walls, “ Anti-Hydro,” manufac- 
tured by the Adamite Co., Ltd., of Regent 
House, was incorporated with the mixture, 
in the proportion of one gallon of “ Anti- 
Hydro” to every cubic yard of cement. 
Before deciding to use “ Anti-Hydro”’ for 
the construction of the retaining wall, Mr. 
F. D. Huntington investigated the uses to 
which “Anti-Hydro” had been put in 
America. A wall 600 ft. long and from 
75 ft. to 45 ft. in depth was built with 
“ Anti-Hydro,’’ and a saving effected of 
roughly 2,000 yards of excavation. In 
addition, there was a considerable saving 
in the amount of timber required in shor- 
ing up the trench. “Anti-Hydro” was 
subjected to an unusual strain during the 


. PART SITE OF SELFRIDGE’S NEW BUILDING, OXFORD STREET, SHOWING REINFORCED CONCRETE RETAINING WALLS. 
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progress of the work by the bursting of a 
water main in the immediate vicinity of 
the wall. In spite of the burst main, 
“Anti-Hydro”’ kept out the water. The 
top of the retaining wall is about 4 ft. 
below the level of the pavement. The 
space between the retaining wall and the 
main structure itself is used to increase 
the floor area of the basement and sub- 
basement, the basement being lighted with 
pavement lights. Thus the retaining wall 
receives additional support at these levels 
from the steel work of the floors. 

Work upon the individual stanchion 
foundations is being commenced as soon as 
the ground has been excavated to the 
general level required for the sub-base- 
ment floor. Some of these have already 
been started, and their size and depth 
vary, according to the loads which they are 
required to carry. The superficial areas of 
the stanchion foundations, which are rest- 
ing on the orthodox London clay, vary 
from? ft in. by 3 Tt2'9 ins to Dati. 
15 ft., and the depth from 3 ft. to6ft. The 
foundations are all of reinforced concrete, 
no particular system being adopted. On 
most stanchion foundations there is a cast- 
iron base, from which the steel work rises, 
bedded in concrete where it is below the 
sub-basement level. In some places, how- 
ever, such as above the toe of the wall, it 
has been necessary to use steel grillages 
instead of the cast-iron base. 

When completed, the new and existing 
premises of Messrs. Selfridge’s will occupy 
an island site, bounded by Somerset Street, 
Oxford Street, Duke Street, and Orchard 
Street. On one portion of the area stands 
the completed portion of the building. 
Owing to the fact that Messrs. Selfridge 
are unable to vacate the present old build- 
ings which they now occupy in Oxford 
Street until they possess premises into 
which to move, the entire site has been 


SITE OF SELFRIDGE’S NEW BUILDING, OXFORD 
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divided into four parts, each of which is to 
be undertaken consecutively. 

The work now being carried out will be 
completed to the first floor level. This 
floor will act as a temporary roof to the 
ground floor, which can then be occupied, 
thus releasing more houses for demolition. 
The clearing of this area and erection to 
first floor level will constitute the second 
operation. Simultaneously, work on the 
suverstructure of the first portion will be 
proceeded with. This process will be 
repeated over the four sections. After the 
main building has been completed in this 
way, there will remain the erection of the 
300 ft. tower. The new premises are to 
have three underground floors, to be 
known as basement, sub-basement, and 
sub-sub-basement. 

The hoarding round the site has been 
provided with an opening at either end, 
giving access to the public, and a special 
bridge or gallery has been erected from 
which a full view of the works may be 
obtained. The associate architects for the 
new building are Messrs. Graham, Ander- 
son, Probst and White, and Sir John 
Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D., the contractors 
being Messrs. F. D. Huntington, Ltd., of 
Hanover Square, London. 

It may be recalled that the existing 
Selfridge building was completed in 
1909 from the designs of Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. The building gave 
a new scale to Oxford Street, and has 
exercised a strong influence over the 
design of many big structures that have 
since been erected in the metropolis— 
witness the more general employment of 
the colonnade motif, with the order em- 
bracing the total height of the elevation 
above first-floor level. The designs for 


the new block are not yet available for re- 
production, but we hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of illustrating them in due course. 


SUREEL 


New Appeal Building | 
Tribunal 


The Ministry of Health announce; 
Under the Housing Act which was passed 
at the end of last Session, local authorities 
are given powers for prohibiting building 
operations which interfere with the pro. | 
vision of dwelling accommodation, but any 
person aggrieved by an order of the local 
authority may appeal to a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Health, 


The chairman of this tribunal will be 
Mr. E. B. Charles, C.B., K.C., and aie 
following gentlemen have accepted Dr, 
Addison’s invitation to serve as members: 
Sir J. S. Harmood-Banner, M.P., Mr. 
James Storrs, J.P., F.1.0.B., Chairman 
of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry Councillor R. Wilson, J-P., 
Chairman of the Resettlement Commit- 
tee of the Industrial Council, and Sir John 
Wormald, K.B.E. Mr. Storrs and Coun- 
cillor Wilson were nominated by the In- 
dustrial Council for the Building Industry, 
at Dr. Addison’s request, as representa- 
tives of employers and employees respec- 
tively. 

The tribunal will sit at the offices of the 
Ministry of Health, and meetings will be 
held in the afternoons after 4 p.m. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
Clerk of the Appeal Tribunal (Regulation 
of Building), Ministry of Health, White 
hall, S.W.1. The Ministry of Health 
point out that before entering into con- 
tracts, or beginning to build, promoters of 
new construction should communicate 
with their local authority. Prospective 
building owners will thus be prevented 
from locking up capital in schemes that 
come within the official embargo. 


NEAR VIEW OF REINFORCED CONCRETE RETAINING WALLS. | 
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5.—Wallasey Town Hall, Cheshire : 


Feature, Brighton Street Elevation 


Architects’ Working Drawings. 


and Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects 


Briggs, Wolstenholme, 
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rhe R.I.B.A. Housing Conference 


day’s proceedings of the R.I.B.A. 

Housing Conference, held at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia. A 
‘report of the first two days of the confer- 
ence, which was opened by Dr. C. Addison, 
M.P., Minister of Health, with Sir Regi- 
nald Blomfield, R.A., in the chair, was 
published in our last issue: 

Mr. J. E. Drower, F.S.I., opened the 

third day’s conference with a paper on 
‘“ Difficulties of Transport and Mate- 
rials.’”’ He described the causes of the 
present shortage of building materials, 
and considered to what extent and in 
what period the supply would increase, 
and what new methods could be relied 
upon to augment present inadequate 
quantities. The shortage was caused, he 
said, by the necessity for cutting down 
various industries during the war.  Pro- 
duction of building material was reduced 
to a bare minimum during _ hos- 
-tilities—to little more than the amount re- 
quired for national purposes. The end of 
war found stocks almost exhausted; 
stone and slate quarrying almost at a 
standstill, and brickyards out of commis- 
sion. There was acute financial difficulty 
in re-starting the industries. The Govern- 
‘ment distributed orders in order to get 
concerns going again, and the War Office 
was asked to release brickmakers, Never- 
theless, at the beginning of last year the 
output of bricks was only 550 millions 
per annum; it has sincerisen to 2,500 mil- 
lions, with a slight tendency upward, and 
this equals the average output before the 
war. Assuming that the bulk of the new 
houses are of brick, this output is only 
enough for 110,000, or about a half of 
those required this year. The maximum 
pre-war production capacity of the brick- 
yards was 4,000 millions, but even if this 
figure were reached all the bricks could 
not be allocated to housing without seri- 
ous handicap to industrial and other 
works. Production will increase towards 
this 4,000 millions figure, owing to the 
adoption of modified Hoffman or anala- 
gous kilns, but the requirements will soon 
be for 2,500 millions for various necessary 
‘services, and between 6,000 and 7,000 mil- 
lions for housing. This huge number 
could not be produced on economic lines; 
‘great sums would be required to equip 
the yards to meet present urgent housing 
needs, but this market would eventually 
fail; the cost of equipping the yards for 
this special housing effort could not be 
borne by the yards, but would have to be 
added to the cost of the bricks. 
_ The way out of the difficulty is to utilise 
alternatives to bricks—though the latter 
will remain the most suitable material. 
Among alternatives, the country _ still 
abounds in building stone, only recently 
ousted in many districts in favour of 
bricks. This, and slate rubble, would be 
invaluable for foundations, if scientifically 
used. Timber, of course, is another alter- 
native, but stocks are low and prices 
high; a considerable quantity is necessary 
even in the brick-built houses, and the 
tonnage available for imports is inade- 
quate. In a normal pre-war year (1913) 
about 1,360,000 standards of soft woods 
‘were imported, in all trades; of this quan- 
‘tity only 80 or 90 thousand standards were 
for housing, and it would ‘now strain our 
‘resources to take a far greater percentage 
of imports for housing. 


ae :: following is a report of the last 


The next alternative considered was 
cement; it is now so largely used in brick 
houses that 1,450,000 tons would be re- 
quired to erect 200,000 brick-built houses. 
Production for 1911-2-3 averaged 3,000,000 
tons, of which 716,000 tons were exported 
leaving 2,300,000 for home consumption. 
Production has not yet returned to pre- 
war quantity, and there is a great demand 
for it abroad. Thus, with a shortage for 
normal requirements, it is hard to see how 
the demand for purely concrete building 
can be met, Cement might be economised 
by reducing its present lavish use in many 
ways; and its use for walling might be 
prohibited in those parts of the country 
where stone and bricks are locally avail- 
able. Engineers and architects could 
assist by using lime where possible, and 
restricting the use of cement to where it 
is essential; many great buildings have 
been erected without it. But, even with 
the greatest economies the cement re- 
quired for 200,000 houses will be very 
great, and something more than economy 
would be necessary. 

For roof coverings tiles and _ slate 
chiefly are required, and the whole present 
resources of the country could not produce 
two-thirds of the quantities required. This 
industry, too, sank very low during the 
war, and has not yet recovered. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider alterna- 
tives to tiles and slates. 

The next great necessity for the hous- 
ing schemes is light-castings, and fortu- 
nately this industry is in a position to 
meet the demands upon it. One other 
item of which there is a shortage is glass, 
due to the, cessation of imports; but with 
the new factories being established in 
England the quantity produced here 
should soon increase considerably. 

Mr. Drower dealt with the problem of 
fixing prices, and suggested that some 


‘joint method of control be designed, en- 


trusted to the trades themselves, to regu- 
late prices and fix a fair margin of profit, 
etc. Transport, too, urgently needs to be 
perfected and speeded-up to deliver mate- 
rials immediately they are available. 

The second paper at the morning’s con- 
ference was by Mr. W. A. Harvey, 
F.R.I.B.A., with Professor Adshead in 
the chair, the subject being “ Economies 
in Planning and in the Employment of 
New Materials.” 

To-day, said the lecturer, we are almost 
a nation of housing experts, and it is im- 
portant that the orgy of amateur energy 
be guided into producing the vast number 
of houses required. The great point to 
insist upon is that only by careful stan- 
dardisation can the enormous and urgent 
amount of necessary’ building be speedily 
accomplished ; and there is nothing in the 
principle of standardisation incompatible 
with beauty and comeliness. On_ the 
assumption that five hundred houses are 
to be built on a site, the problem is to 
erect a proportion of types A, B, and Bq, 
with careful regard to the locality, its 
special conditions, and possible future de- 
velopment plans must be prepared provid- 
ing for north and south aspects, the end 
and intermediate houses of each type, 
allowing for necessary variants such as 
bays, gables, porches, etc. This involves 
a dozen different standardised plans, and 
standardisation is the key to the problem, 
enabling the work to be done well and at 
a minimum cost. The cottages will de- 


pend for attnaction not so much upon 
craftsmanship as upon meeting the needs 
of their occupiers, and on excellence of 
design. This will avoid an ugly display 
of foibles and idiosyncracies, and result in 
a pleasing and thoughtfully-composed col- 
lection of groups and similar units, each 
contributing to a composite whole, restful 
and attractive. Standardisation seeks to 
achieve beauty, not ugliness; an article 
produced from a pattern need not be taw- 
dry nor commonplace. On the other hand, 
because a house is erected at the lowest 
possible cost it is not necessarily the most 
economical. On such a basis there would 
only be jerry-building; the true test of 
economy is the lasting qualities of the 
building. It is necessary to include the 
probable cost of repairs during a period 
of years, and the worth of the cottage at 
the end of the period. Building at too 
cheap a cost is to solve one problem by 
creating another. Present building costs 
are too high to run such risks. Yet in the 


necessity to build quickly, cheaply, and by 


standardisation, the rival claims of vari- 
ous methods.and materials should receive 
close and expert investigation, and be sub- 
jected to practical tests. Even though 
building cannot await the result of long 
technical enquiries a great deal can be 
done, Experimental data should be ob- 
tained under conditions that render com- 
parisons reliable and instructive, and for 
this reason experimental houses should 
be erected by the Government, doing on 
a large scale what was done at Bourne- 
ville. At that place £7,000 was provided 
for experimental purposes, for investiga- 
tion to ascertain the cheapest and most 
suitable medium for the district. 

Greatest economy is to be effected in 
the design of houses. Roofs must be sim- 
ple, and without unnecessary complica- 
tions. Chimneys should be grouped to- 
gether, diminisning trimmings and flash- 
ings, which are always costly items. 
Generally, windows should run_ uninter- 
ruptedly, and not allowed to complicate 
the spouting and roofing by breaking 
through the roof. Compactness and regiu- 
larity should be aimed at, the wall 
lines set at right angles, and be as long 
and unbroken as possible. In all features 
standardisation will help economy—in 
windows, doors, stairs, skirtings, etc. All 
planning should be to avoid waste, with- 
out sacrificing amenities, 

The broad-fronted house will be the 
type most favoured in future designs, and 
it is both comely and convenient. It 
affords superior lighting and ventilation, 
especially in living and work rooms, stair- 
case, and larder. Greater width allows 
considerable latitude of choice in internal 
planning, with facilities for more conveni- 
ently arranged rooms, and special regard 
to the right aspect. The living room and 
one bedroom can be through rooms with 
windows at each end, thus making bright, 
cheerful, easily-ventilated rooms, suitable 
for any aspect. The relative positions of 
windows and doors requires careful con- 
sideration, as the arrangement and shape 
may adid considerably to their usefulness. 
Opening doors and passage should be kept 
away from fireplaces and windows; the 
comfort of a living room depends on hav- 
ing as few doors as possible, kept to one 
wall or corner. 

The next important problem, said Mr. 
Harvey, was the position and fitting of the 
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bathroom ; it ought to be on the first floor, 
with hot water supply from a boiler at the 
back of the range or fireplace. By the 
adoption of an up-to-date general hot 
water system an economy can be effected 
of £10 or #15 per house. From the boiler 
it would be possible to take a flow. and 
return pipe into a drying. closet-in.the re- 
cess adjoining the kitchen fire. 

The old-fashioned kitchen -range, too, 
_must go; it is wasteful .in consumption 
and in labour, and gives but an indifferent 
result. If the ideal range has not yet been 
produced, still great steps have been taken 
towards it. 

Mr. Harvey proceeded to consider the 
relative merits of various materials; he 
said that during the last five years he had 
built concrete houses of reinforced slabs 
and hollow blocks. Both methods had 
proved satisfactory as to structure and the 
comfort and soundness of the house, but 
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the cost had not been appreciably less 
than brick, even where the aggregate was 
readily available. As for wood, Mr. Har- 
vey thought that it was unsuitable for 
urban areas, and the cost of maintenance 
would be considerable. Assuming the cost 
of the wooden houses to be £30 less, the 
so-called economy loses its attractiveness 
and force wen set beside the compara- 
tively short rfe of the building, and the 
cost of maintenance is excessive. The re- 
quirements of health and sanitation would 
involve also additional cost.. 

Pisé de terre, the lecturer said, opens up 
possibilities of blending some of the best 
traditions of the past with the results of 
modern experience. In the hands of sym- 
pathetic men with an affectionate regard 
for the amenities of the picturesque old 
English villages, pisé de terre might be 
used to improve upon the work of other 
days, and whilst producing tastefulness 


id 
and charm prove at the same time a pra 
tical method of solving the housing ques 
tion- in the countryside. It is, moreover, 
clear on the evidence that in many locali. 
ties the materials are readily available for 
the erection of such premises. Stability 
is assured with suitable local materials, 
and the high cost of carriage is saved. — 
In conclusion, Mr. Harvey emphasised 
the necessity for standardisation bein; 
kept to a high standard, since form bad 
in its conception becomes unsupportable 
when continually repeated. Coarse sash 
bars, bizarre fanlights, and_ toyshop 
porches all combine to prostrate the 
spirit, when standardisation is of a bad 
model, although it costs no more to haye 
good ones; The standardisation of fine 
models and high quality is the surest 
method both to build speedily and with 
economy to-day, and to prevent the houses 
now erected from lapsing into slums, 


Scottish Housing Grants 


ee Scottish Board of Health have 
issued a memorandum with regard to 
the grants, under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, and out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament to any persons or 
bodies of persons constructing houses. 
The grants are to be made subject, inter 
alia, to the houses complying with the con- 
ditions prescribed by the Scottish Board of 
Health, and to their being in material 
accordance with the conditions as to the 
number of houses per acre and the stan- 
dards of structural stability and sanitation 
approved by the Board in the case of a 
scheme submitted by a local authority. 

The terms of the schemes to be made are 
under consideration, but in view of the 
numerous requests for information as to 
the type of houses to be provided, the 
nature of the accommodation to be re- 
quired, etc:, the Board have thought it 
desirable to issue at once for the general 
guidance of persons proposing to build, 
conditions as to accommodation, structure, 
etc., which will have to be complied with. 
Persons proposing to build will thus be in 
a position to proceed with the preparation 
of their plans. The houses must be cer- 
tified by the local authority to have been 
completed in a proper and workmanlike 
manner. In the event of the local authority 
refusing or neglecting to give this certifi- 
cate, any person aggrieved may appeal to 
the Board. The construction of the houses 
must be begun within twelve months from 
December 23, 1919, and completed within 
that period. The Board, however, have 
power to allow an extension of this period 
for another four months, but the amount 
of subsidy will be reduced proportionately 
in respect of any house not completed 
within the twelve months unless the Board 
are satisfied that the delay in completing 
the house within the said period of twelve 
months was due to circumstances over 
which the person constructing the house 
had no control.. The expression “ building 
regulations” is by the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc. (Scotland), Act, 1919, de- 
fined to mean “any statutory enactments, 
by-laws, rules, and regulations, or other 
provisions under whatever authority made, 
relating to the construction of new build- 
ings and the laying-out of and construction 
of new streets or roads.” 

The amount of subsidy under the pro 
posed schemes will vary according to the 
size of house provided, and the Board are 
in communication with the Treasury as t 
the exact amount of subsidy to be given. 


When this has been determined the Board 
will issue a further memorandum on the 
subject, but it is anticipated that a subsidy 
of £160 will be given in respect of a house 
containing living-room, parlour, and threé 
or four bedrooms, and comprising not less 
than 1,100 ft. super. of floor area. Fora 
house containing living-room and three 
bedrooms, or living-room, parlour, and 
two bedrooms, and comprising not less 
than gooft. super. of floor area, the sub- 
sidy will probably be £140; while for a. 
house containing living-room and two bed- 
rooms, and comprising not less than 700 ft. 
super. of floor area, the subsidy will pro- 
bably be £130. No grant will, however. 
be made for houses which have a superficial 
floor area in excess of 1,400 ft. or less than 
700 ft. The floor areas will be the total of 
all floor areas measured within the external 
or containing walls of the house. The 
above amounts will, be given only for 
houses the life of which will be at least 
sixty years. Lhe amount of grant will be 
diminished in the case of houses with a 
shorter life. 

The conditions prescribed by the Scot- 
tish Board of Health in terms of Section 1 
(2) (a) of the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Act, 1919, regarding grants to persons 
constructing houses, are as follows: 

Houses may be of (a) the single or two- 
storey cottage type built singly or in pairs 
or in blocks of not more than eight houses 
per block; (b) the flatted type built not 
more than four houses per block, each 
house to have an independent entrance ; 
(c) the tenement type not exceeding three 
storeys in height (i.e., the ground floor and 
two upper floors), not more than six houses 
to enter off one common stair or passage, 
and not more than eighteen houses to be 
included in a block. 

The density of houses shall not, except 
with the approval of the Board, exceed (a) 
in the case of cottage houses, at the rate of 
twelve per gross acre; (b) in the case of 
flatted houses, at the rate of sixteen per 
gross acre; (c) in the case. of tenement 
houses, at the rate of twenty-four per gross 
acre. In calculating the density of houses 
on the site, there shall be taken into 
account the area of streets (including half 
the area of any boundary street), the area 
of.open spaces or other ground not to be 


_ built upon, and the area reserved for other 


purposes than the erection of, houses. 
Every house shall have at least three 

apartments, 1.e., a living-room and two 

bedrooms, and nc house shall have more 


than four bedrooms in addition to a living. 
room and parlour. No bed recesses shall 
be provided in any of the apartments. In 
addition to the above apartments, every 
house shall be provided with a scullery; a 
larder, one of the sides of which shall be on 
an external wall, and with ventilation pro- 
vided in such external wall ; a coal store; 
a proper supply of wholesome water in the 
house or, if that is not reasonably practic- 
able, immediately outside the house, or as 
near thereto as is reasonably practicable; 
a wash-tub and copper or other facilities to 
the satisfaction of the local authority for 
washing clothes. (Note.—These may be 
provided in the scullery.) Facilities for 
drying clothes either bv the provision of a 
pulley in the scullery or otherwise to the 
satisfaction of the local authority; ade- 
quate press accommodation in the living- 
room and bedrooms ; a water-closet for the 
exclusive use of the inmates of the house. 
Where water and drainage are not avail- 
able, a sufficient earth-closet shall be pro- 
vided in a suitable position ; a bath in all 
cases where adequate water and drainage 
facilities are available ; an ashp‘t in places 
where there is no systematic removal of 
refuse. -_ 
The minimum floor areas of. the apart- 
ments shall be as follows: Living-room, 
180 sq. ft. ; parlour, 120 sq. ft. ; first bed- 
room, 150 sq. ft. ; second bedroom, 110 sq. 
ft. ; third bedroom, 8o sq. ft. ; fourth bed- 
room, 8o sq. ft.; scullery, 70 sq. ft. The 
height of ceilings shall not be less than in 
the case of single storey cottages, 8t. 6 im. ; 
in the case of two-storey cottages, 8 ft. 6 im. 
on the ground floor, and 8 ft. on the upper 
floor ; where, however, the upper floor has 
camp ceilings, the minimum height shall 
be s ft., and at least two-thirds of each 
apartment on the upper floor shall have 
the full height of 8 ft. In the case of flatted 
houses, 8 ft. 6 in. on each floor ; in the case 
of tenement houses, g ft. on the ground 
floor, and 8 ft. 6 in. on each of the uppel 
floors. ; 3 
The sites of houses and the lay-out plans 
shall be approved by the local authority 0! 
the district in which the houses are to Dé 
erected. The plans of all houses shall be 
approved by the local authority (or Deat 
of Guild Court as the case may be) of the 
district in Which the houses are to Dt 
erected, and, except in so far asthe condi 
tions herein prescribed are inconsisten 


with the provisions of any building regula 


tions as defined in the Housing, Tow! 
Planning, etc. (Scotland), Act, 1919, thi 
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Town Planning. 1.—Lay-out of Mining Villages in Cornwall 
Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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To lay out a scheme for a village or a town is to employ geometry in its most natural and its most fascinating application 
(geometry = earth-measurement), but without the finality that pure science exacts. The two examples of layouts here exhibited 
are useful as showing how great a diversity of treatment is possible with two sites that do not vary greatly in extent or shape. 
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lans shall comply with those regulations, 
rovided that in cases where the Board 
ave approved plans and specifications in 
sspect of a housing scheme to which State 
ssistance is given, the local authority (or 
ean of Guild Court as the case may be) 
* the district in which the houses under 
ie scheme will be situated shall not refuse 
, give consent to the plans if the plans 
volve departures from the said regula- 
ons only to the like extent as in the case 
the plans of the housing scheme 
yproved by the Board. 

Houses may be built in stone, brick, or 
merete, and the standards of construc- 
yn shall at least be those set forth in the 
eneral Specification issued by the Board 
ited December 15, 1919. Where it is pro- 
»sed to build in other materials, particu- 
rs thereof shall first be submitted to the 
yard by the local authority (or Dean of 
uild Court as the case may be) for 
yoroval. Entry to buildings shall be 
anted at all reasonable times during the 
mstruction of the building to any autho- 
sed officer of the Board or of the local 
ithority, and the person building or his 
presentative shall furnish all information 
‘sired by these officers. 


mEB.A. Address to the 
King 
The Address from the R.I.B.A. con- 
atulating the King on the successful 
nelusion of peace was sent to His 
ajesty through the Home Secretary im- 
ediately after the Ratification. The fol- 
wing are the terms of the Address: 
ve Humble and Loyal Address of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
His Most Excellent Majesty King 
George the Fifth. 
ay it Please Your Majesty: 
WE your dutiful subjects the President 
id Council on behalf of the Royal Insti- 
te of British Architects and of the Arch- 
tural Societies of the United Kingdom 
d the British Dominions beyond the sea 
alliance therewith $ 
Beg leave to render Homage to our 
ost Gracious Patron on the occasion of 
e Termination of the Great War 
And to tender our humble and respect+ 
| congratulations to your Majesty on 
e joyful and triumphant issue thereof in 
e conclusion of a Victorious Peace. 
Knowing well that the burdens our pro- 
ssion endured during the progress of 
stilities were necessary to the fulfilment 
that happy liberty we enjoy under Your 
ajesty’s beneficent rule we count them 
naught and crave permission to renew 
r expression of devoted loyalty to Your 
ajesty’s sacred person. 
WE pray that Almighty God may grant 
Your Majesty a long prosperous and 
aceful reign. 
And that He may inspire us Your 
ajesty’s loving servants in our work for 
e greater Honour and Glory of Your 
ajyesty our Patron whom God preserve. 
Given under our hands and seal this 

thirty-first day of December One thou- 
sand nine hundred and nineteen. 

JOHN W. Srmpson, President. 

WALTER CAVE 

E. Guy DAWBER 

ALFRED W. S. Cross 

S. D. ADSHEAD 

ARTHUR KEEN, Hon. Secretary. 
A message has been received from the 
ome Office stating that the Address was 
ly laid before the King and that his 
ayesty was pleased to receive it very 
aciously. 


Vice- 
Presidents. 


Correspondence 


Concise Costing for 


Housing 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rSs,—In your issue of January 21 you 
published a letter from Mr. R. S. Suther- 
land, who states that during an experience 
of a system of costing in a contractor’s 
office, installed by one of the most eminent 
builder’s managers in this country, he 
found that it was impossible for the labour 
costs to be accurately allocated by 
the foremen, and, further, with  re- 
gard to the amount of work done by 
bricklayers that the average number of 
bricks laid per day varied very consider- 
ably ; finally winding up with the state- 
ment that “the present system of quanti- 
ties is very much below what the‘ British’ 
standard should be.” 

_ Dealing with these in their order. The 
time spent in dissecting item by item the 
surveyor’s bills of quantities to arrive at 
the relative estimated value of materials 
and labour is not necessary with practical 
and scientific bills of quantities. There- 
fore this time, and to a large extent that 
devoted in measuring-up the work on com- 
pletion, would be saved, and could be 
devoted to instructing the foremen, and 
in inspecting and checking their costs. Of 
what need is there for an additional 
highly technically trained staff? None. 
Is not one who can dissect each item into 
its component parts and estimate their 
values. capable of performing this task? 
The computation of the bricks, lime, sand, 
“power” in mill-ground mortar, and the 
various kinds of labour employed in a 
given number of rods, roods or yards 
superficial of brickwork, and, as he rightly 
puts it, the estimation of the relative value 
of each kind, the sum total of which is to 
equal the schedule rate, would occupy 
considerable time and skill. I venture to 
suggest that not 1 per cent. of the whole 
of those engaged in the building industry 
would pass an examination on this point. 
Still more difficult would it be if the con- 
tractor’s profit and establisment costs were 
included in the item. But, as he says, it 
is only an estimated value of each kind. 
How then could he hope to succeed when 
the very root of the matter was at fault? 
The difference between costing based on 
scientific bills of quantities and costing on 
ordinary bills of quantities is so great that 
it is very difficult to compare them. 

I feel sure that no one would question 
Mr. Sutherland’s statement that the 
number of bricks laid by any bricklayer 
would vary from day to day, or that the 
number of bricks laid per day by one gang 
would vary from another gang on identical 
work ; these are but natural, not only with 
human beings but even so with machinery. 
But does it not occur to him that he 
could, by ascertaining these, obtain 
reliable averages, as in the case of average 
output by machinery? 

With regard to the last point, I have 
shown that there are many systems of 
quantities in vogue to-day. The practice 
in Manchester and the North is to give the 
items under “ Carpenter’? somewhat in 
the manner desired by him, but they can- 
not be said to be practical, as the items 
embrace both materials and labour, and 
are of no service to the contractor beyond 
estimating and forming the schedule of 
prices. Practical and scientific bills of 
quantities are standardised to apply 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Sutherland seems to doubt the pro- 
bability of builders taking to the new 
system. I can assure him that before 
many more months it will have been 
adopted by scores of housing committees, 
and up to the present it has been well re- 
ceived by builders. I have pointed out 
that practical and scientific bills of quan- 
tities should lead to better and closer 
tendering, and the following results, taken 
from a number of various building works, 
show the average between the highest and 
lowest tenders on ordinary bills of quanti- 
ties and practical and scientific bills of 
quantities. 

Ordinary Bills of Quantities. 

Pre-war, 16.6 per cent. 

Post-war, 35.55 per cent. 


Practical and Scientific Bills of 
Quantities. 

6.92 per cent. 

Taking into consideration that the 
system I have propounded is new, that con- 
tractors have been accustomed to esti- 
mating on the old system, and that the 
conditions of the present day are so com- 
plicated and difficult, the results are very 
satisfactory, far better than anything that 
has ever been achieved before. 

T. SUMNER SMITH. 


London County West- 


minster and Parr’s Bank 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders has been held ate the 
head office, 41, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. Walter 
Leaf (the chairman’ who presided, 
analysed the leading figures of the balance 
sheet. Their deposits had grown during 
the year by 42 millions, of which about 
six were due to the absorption of the Not- 
tingham and Notts Bank. In so far as 
the figures were only a reflection of an in- 
flated currency, these large figures were 
by no means a ground for satisfaction; 
and they would be entitled to congratulate 
themselves when a falling off in circulation 
began to reduce them to a more modest 
total. There was a large increase under the 
head of advances to customers and accept- 
ances. This was the measure of the 
assistance the bank was giving to the re- 
markable increase of British commerce 
and industry which was developing. The 
demands which they anticipated, and 
which were a_ strong motive for the 
strengthening of the large banks by amal- 
gamation, were now coming upon the 
bank in full force, and at the present rate 
promised soon to tax all our resources to 
the full. The depreciation of our currency, 
with its direct effect in the rise of prices, 
was a matter which came home to all of 
us, and was at the bottom of a great part 
of the universal sense of unrest. He was 
no believer in proposals for artificial re- 
strictions of the currency. The only re- 
medy was to attack the fever, to stop the 
issue of claims to currency in the form of 
Government expenditure and Government 
credits, With regard to the international 
position, he observed that it was necessary 
to take a wide and humane view, a gene- 
rous outlook which took cognizance of 
more than the passions of the moment. 
We must recognise that the attempt to 
annihilate Germany by preposterous de- 
mands for reparation would hurt ourselves 
far more than it would hurt Germany, and 
would mean not only economic but social 
suicide for England. Nor must there be 
any boycott of German trade. The report 
Was unanimously adopted and other for- 
mal business transacted. 
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HE “Daily Mail”? Ideal Home Exhi- 
a1 bition, which was opened _ by 
Princess Alice of Athlone, contains 
a large number of interesting exhibits 
dealing particularly with ‘housing ideas, 
domestic invention, and _ labour-saving 
devices. The Ministry of Health display a 
number of approved workmen’s cottages. 
Houses, constructed from the designs of 
the architects which won the prizes in the 
“Daily Mail” Ideal Workers’ Homes 
Architects’ Competition, and specimen 
rooms designed by the architect who won 
the first prize in the “Daily Mail” Ideal 
Labour-Saving House Competition are 
also shown. An interesting feature of the 
exhibition was the housing conference of 
the R.I.B.A., a report of which will be 
found on another page. Appended are 
some brief particulars with regard to the 
more important trade exhibitors : 

Higgs and Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, 
Lambeth.—Escritoire of mahogany with 
sycamore handles, escutcheons, and edg- 
ings; a mahogany chair and a gate-leg 
mahogany table; escritoire in oak, the 
design of which is based upon work at the 
time of William and Mary ; and a bedroom 
suite—a copy of fine late Georgian furni- 
ture of about the date 1820. 

Ferodo, Ltd., London.—Patent Ferodo 
non-slipping stairtreads, designed to suit 
all requirements. They can be fixed to 
wood, stone, iron, or marble, and can be 
used in conjunction with rubber, linoleum, 
carpet, or any other material. 

Bovis, Ltd., London.—A specimen room 
showing an effective but simple “Bovis ”’ 
decorative scheme. “Compactom” ward- 
robes, trolley tables, and other furniture, 
all designed for economy of space, labour 
and money. 

Hampton and Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall.—A 
series of specimen rooms, decorated and 
furnished throughout, consisting of a hall, 
a dining-room, a drawing-room, and a bed- 
room. 

Waring and Gillow, Ltd., London.—A 
series of rooms, consisting of hall, dining- 
room, drawing-room, bedroom, and nur- 
sery, furnished and decorated in styles 
typical of past periods, and adapted to 
modern taste and comfort. 

_Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., London.—The 
K.B. Range (with roasting attachment) for 
large houses and as an auxiliary, and for 
small houses the “Thrift”? Range; com- 
bination grates for housing schemes, and 
grates for heating sitting-room and ’ bed- 
rooms together. 

Richard Crittall and Co., Ltd., London, 
demonstrate the use of rubbish-burning 
boilers for domestic hot-water service, 
heating, etc. ; a silver burnishing machine 
and sundry small household labour-saving 
devices. 

Smith and Wellstood, Ltd., Bonny- 
bridge.—Examples of patent ranges, 
stoves for anthracite or coke, examples of 
eighteenth-century armour-bright grates, 
and a portable copper, one of the first cook- 
ing stoves madle by the firm in 1856. 

The London Warming and Ventilating 
Co., Ltd., London.—A_ one-ring gas 
cooker—the gas cooker combining con- 
stant hot-water service—and their patent 
boiler-grate. 

The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd., London. 
—The improved Interoven combined cook- 
ing and sitting-room stove, fitted with a 


capacious oven hotplate and boiler; and 
the “ Bewty ” expanding barless fire front, 
a coal and labour-saving device readily 
fitted to any grate. 

Heal and Son, Ltd., London, are giving 
a demonstration of the use of pure full- 
colour in decoration and painted furniture. 

The Hot-Water Stove Co., Guildford.— 
Tubular wrought-iron open fire central 
heating boilers, tubular range boilers, and 
Hidoven combination stoves. 

Ajax Heaters, Ltd., North Finchley.— 
The “Ajax” geyser, which has _ been 
designed to meet the demand for a safe 
geyser that can be taken apart for cleaning 
or inspection purposes without the use of 
tools or disturbing the gas or water connec- 
tion. 

Carron Co., London.—Selection of high- 
class fireplace suites, slow-combustion dog 
grates fitted with patent Blacktoun bottom 
grating, interior grates with barless fires, 
electric heaters and gas fires, and the 
“Beetonette ’ portable cooking range. 

Strode and Co., Ltd London.—Types of 
installations for electric light and power, 
central heating, domestic hot-water sup- 
ply, air gas plants, bells, telephones, etc., 
all designed on labour-saving and fuel- 
economising principles. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd.—An all- 
electric house, designed by Albert J. 
Thomas, L.R.I.B.A., for people of mode- 
rate means. All kinds of electrical appli- 
ances are also shown. 

Quead, Ltd., London.—A selection of 
their well-known electric fires; a classical 
selection of high-class “ Period  style’’ 
artistic sheet metal electric fires, and table 
cooker combination, electric irons, fans, 
etc. 

Spensers, Ltd., London.—Petrol gas 
generating apparatus, ornamental fittings 
and accessories, cooking and heating appa- 
ratus, large and small gas_ cookers, 
radiators, gas rings, irons, and other acces- 
sories, and a door closer. 

Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., 
Ltd.—The electric lighting of the two por- 
tions of rooms is carried out completely on 
the “Kaleeco” system of wiring, and 
shows the suitability of the wire and acces- 
sories for efficiently, yet unobtrusively, 
wiring on the surface, different classes of 
houses. 

Siemens Brothers and Co., Ltd., London. 
exhibit the “ Stannos” system of wiring 
houses and other buildings for electric 
light and power. The system has been de- 
signed to enable wiring to be installed at 
low cost, with minimum disturbance to the 
fabric of the building and to the interior 
decorations and furniture. 

The Austin Motor Co., Ltd., London. 
—A working exhibit of a British-made 
75-k.w. automatic electric lighting plant for 
country house or farm, and a 10-h.p. 
100-volt automatic electric lighting plant 
for country mansions, 

Mann, Egerton, and Co., Ltd., London, 
exhibit the petrol air gas nlant for lighting, 
heating, or cooking in country houses, 
clubs, churches, etc. Also a variety of 
electric labour saving appliances. 

R. A. Lister and Co., Ltd., London.— 
Automatic electric lighting and cooking 
plants suitable for country houses, hotels, 
bungalows, etc., where a main supply is 
not available, and they are entirely auto- 
matic in action. 
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The Ideal Home BS hibree 


Thomas Potterton, Balham.—Selection 
of gas boilers, giving a working example of 
automatic hot water supply for domestic 
use, together with a system of circulation 
with radiators heated by gas upon the loyw- 
pressure hot-water principle, having the 
means of automatic control operated by the 
temperature of the’ atmosphere. 

Arthur Lyon and Wrench, Ltd., West- 


minster.—Electric lighting sets (36-72 
lights and 100-150 lights). | Combination 


electric motor positive pump, capacity §00 
gallons per hour. 

Ewart and Sons, Ltd., London.—Geysers 
showing instantaneous hot-water service 
from the “Califont ’’ to bath, basin, lava. 
tory, etc. Geysers heated by gas and oil. 
Moderate price bathroom, with fittings of 
modern type, and display of sanitary fit 
tings and nickel-plated bathroom accesso- 
ries. 

Candy and Co., Ltd., Heathfield— 
Fires in special designs, some suitable for 
artisans’ dwellings; wall tiling, samples 
showing their antique effects in tiles for 
fireplaces, etc. ¥ 

F. J. Shenton and Co., Ltd.—Working 
exhibits of paraffin oil “gas cooker,” oil 
burners and lights, all working and using 
paraffin oil. 7 

The Eagle Range and Grate Co.—Rang 
with all up-to-date improvements shown ip 
operation. Semi - independent _ boiler 
capable of giving a constant supply ol 
really hot water day and night. Cast anti 
deposit circulating boiler. (First time exhi 
bited.) Cottage range for wood or coa 
burning, fitted with circulating boiler. 

McDowell, Steven and Co., Ltd.—Com. 
bination boiler stove, specially designe 
for housing schemes ; in addition to a larg 
cooking oven, hot closet and hob space fo 
boiling ; this combination provides a con 
tinuous hot water supply. 

Martin Engineering Co., Ltd., London 
demonstrate the latest improvements i 
boilers, heaters, and geysers for domestic 
and other purposes. The boiler for cafés 
etc., delivers boiling water only. The ney 
type heater dispenses with the old freT 
boiler and separate feed cistern. 
“Express”? geyser gives two gallons pe 
minute at 60 deg. above coal supply. 

The Stimex Gas Stove Co., Ltd., Balhan 
Hill.—Selection of prize medal gas range 
and cookers, also hot-water circulators 
The Ar range provides heating, cooking 
and hot water throughout the house m | 
combination which is specially designed t 
do away with a coal range. Selection 0 
cookers and hot-water circulators are als 
shown as separate exhibits. ' 

The Falkirk Iron Co., Ltd., Kingsway 
—Selection of their well-known cookin 
and heating equipment. The fitting 
shown, which are of an up-to-date and ap 
proved type, comprise mantle grates am 
interiors, cooking and heating stoves 10 
coal, gas, or electricity: also baths am 
lavatories in finest porcelain enamel. Th 
“Twin”? hot-water system and combina 
tion interior can be seen in operation. — 

The Aster Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Wembley, exhibit a single-cylinder sem 
automatic generating set, specially dé 
signed for country house lighting, fart 
lighting, etc. The exhibit comprises th 
complete equipment necessary. S| 

W. G. Tarrant and Sons, Byfleet.—Th 
Tarrant bungalow, which is put forward a 


THE 


practical aid towards the solution of the 
using problem, is intended to house a 
,all family, and is so designed that it can 
- extended to give additional accommo- 
tion in the shape of two additional rooms 
r use either as bedrooms or as a bedroom 
d parlour, as may be required. 

Horrell and Bowman, Birmingham.— 
itent triplex grate, at work, baking bread 
evens daily, and demonstrating the 
iter-heating capacity of this small grate. 
ae grate has been specially designed for 
‘den city and housing schemes. Also a 
lection of their well-known specialities. 


Studebaker, Ltd., London, show the 
uley light plant—a small, compact, pri- 
te electric light and power plant, consist- 
g of an electric generator directly driven 
-a ball-bearing petrol engine, and a set 
storage batteries. Duplicate plant to 
at shown on the stand may be seen work- 
g outside in a building at the rear of the 
ATG. 

The Australia Concrete Block Machine 
mdicate, Ltd., London Wall.—A machine 
r the manufacture of concrete blocks, 
th an exhibition of the various makes of 
ocks manufactured by the machine. One 
the machines is in operation at all times. 
The Economic Building Corporation, 
-d., High Holborn.—Exhibit demonstrat- 
g economical systems of building con- 
ruction of a unit type, showing sections 
_ two skin intermittent cavity walls, 
mded in every course, including angles 
id jambs, and in which only three forms 
concrete blocks are used throughout, 
owing method of reinforcement for use 
aere specially required. 

‘The Steleonite Metal Stamping Co., 
td., London.—Stamped metal work for 
terior decorations, steel ceilings, cor- 


ces, etc.; ornamental work; dovetail 
mrugated sheeting for reinforced 
merete. 


Wilfley Co., Ltd., London Wall.—Mar 
olith jointless flooring, which is claimed 
. be fire-resisting, warm, silent for walk- 
g, and durable. Is laid in a variety of 
slours, and forms the flooring and 
aished surface in one, no lino or other 
overing being necessary. 

‘Steel Window Association, High Hol- 
on.—Showing standard metal cottage 
indows. The Association is composed of 
large number of well-known London and 
rovincial firms. 

James Gibbons, Wolverhampton.— 
Trought-steel cottage window, with patent 
iding sash. The - sliding sash _ gives 
nple room for the side and top lights to 
2 easily reached, and the sliding sash it- 
‘lf, when open to its full extent, automatic- 
ly engages on specially designed hinges, 
hich allow it to turn inwards into the 
vom, thus enabling the outside of the 
iding sash to be cleaned. 


‘Winget, Ltd., Westminster, S.W.—The 
ell-known outfit of concrete block-making 
achines and concrete mixers. Daily 
emonstrations of all kinds of _ block- 
taking are given with machines suit- 
dle for both large and small building 
hemes. 

Simplex Construction Co., Ltd., London. 
-The bungalow shown marks a departure 
. domestic architecture, the principle of 
eel framing, as usually applied to facto- 
es and warehouses, being adapted for the 
arpose. There is also shown this firm’s 
atent continuous cavity concrete block. 
The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., London.— 
-uberoid for the roofing of all permanent 
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residential, commercial, and public build- 
ings. Made in three colours, grey, red, 
and green, and laid on wood or concrete. 
The chief feature of the exhibit is a repro- 
duction of an actual villa to a quarter 
scale, illustrating the simplicity and 
economy of Ruberoid flat roofs. 


Dorman, Long, and Co., Ltd., Middles- 
brough.—A specimen of one of the types of 
houses built by Dorman, Long, and Co. 
for their housing schemes at Dormanstown, 
York. The self-contained steel frame is 
erected complete to illustrate the simpli- 
city of construction and erection. The 
front elevation is completed externally, the 
living-room is completed internally, and 
the remaining portions of the house are left 
in various stages of construction to illus- 
trate the special features of this type of 
construction. 

Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., 
London.—A cottage built throughout with 
Bell’s Hurcan building slabs. Hurcan 
slabs possess a finely finished surface of 
asbestos cement (Poilite) sheet, to which the 
concrete backing is applied in manufac- 
ture. This system of construction was illus- 
trated and described in our issue for 
February 4. 

Vickers, Ltd., Westminster.—A model 
cottage erected complete with all fittings 
in ten days. The building and its fittings, 
the whole of which are manufactured by 
the Vickers Company and its branches, are 
designed to show the possibilities of the 
conveniences available for modern tene- 
ments, small and large. 

- Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Norwich.—Stan- 

dard permanent wooden house, built from 
designs approved by the Ministry of 
Health, complete with internal fitting, 
finished in accordance with specification 
and as already erected in different parts of 
the country. There are also shown speci- 
mens of garden seats, fences, etc. On the 
same stand is shown an electric generating 
plant for country houses. 

The Bonding Block Constructional Co., 
Ltd., London.—Walls and! piers to illus- 
trate the special form of construction 
adopted by the company for concrete 
houses, also the patent blocks used in the 
construction which gives a cellular form 
of. walling with staggered piers to take the 
place of a cavity wall, 

Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Works. 
—Two types of expanded metal-ribbed 
laths which enter into the construction, 
along with cement concrete, of fireproof 
houses and buildings. “ Self-Sentering ”’ is 
a steel reinforcement for concrete floor, 
specially designed to make unnecessary the 
usual timber shuttering. 

The Scruby-Harkness Building Mould 
Co., Ltd., Harlow.—Scruby-Harkness 
patent mould, passed by the Ministry of 
Health (Housing Department) for State- 
aided housing schemes. The machines are 
let out on hire. 

The British Léan Co., London.—This 
company has an exhibit of concrete block- 
making machines. The dimensions of the 
two-cavity block are 12 in. by 6 in. by 6in., 
of the three-cavity block 12 in. by 8 in. by 
6 in. 

The Rawlplug Co., Ltd., South Ken- 
sington.—Rawlplugs—a patent fibre plug 
which obviates the difficulties encountered 
in securing a firm fixture into any mate- 
rial. The plugs are adaptable for fixing 
any kind of electric or gas-fitting, wires, 
cables, brackets, shelves, cupboards, pic- 
tures, or anything that is held by a screw 
in plaster. 
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Wiliams and Williams, Chester.—An 
exhibit of “ Reliance ’”’ cottage casements 
arranged for a practical demonstration of 
their utility for rapid and economical erec- 
tion of small property, greatly facilitating 
the solving of the housing problem. Also 
a heavier and more elaborate type of win- 
dow and casement for larger residences, 
offices, and public buildings, 

Tuke and Bell, Ltd., London.—Sewage 
purification scheme, consisting of three 
units, first the liquefaction tank, secondly 
the aerobic bacterial filter, and thirdly the 
humus chamber which collects the humus 
or effete mineralised organic matter. 
Domestic water softening plant. 


The Ironite Co., Ltd., Westminster. — 
“Tronite’’? brand cement for flooring for 
machine shops, engineering works, ware- 
houses, power stations, garages, stables, 
mills, refrigerating plant, packing houses, 
stores, dairies, etc. “Ironite’’ and Port- 
land cement slurry or grouting for breeze 
blocks, concrete, brickwork, ‘hollow blocks, 
etc. 


C. S. J. Crutchfield, London.—The 
“ Reform ’’ water closet. An entirely new 
pattern in both the pan and the seat, de- 
signed for hotels, public lavatories, institu- 
tions, and hospitals. 


The Unit Construction Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don.—A selection of designs, plans, and 
photographs of house and factory construc- 
tion upon the “ Unit’’ method approved by 
the Ministry of Health, which is being em- 
ployed on the housing scheme for the 
Braintree Co-operative Homes,  Ltd., 
Braintree, Essex. 


W. Alban Richards and Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don.—Model of workmen’s dwelling show- 
ing three types of wall construction and 
special arrangements for lighting and heat- 
ing, also various exhibits showing possi- 
bilities of construction in pisé de terre 
together with sample blocks from various 
parts of the British Isles. 


Jenson and Nicholson, Ltd., Stratford, 
show the application of Robbialac enamel 
for house decoration in flat Robbialac 
finish, gloss Robbialac finish, and Mat 
Robbialac finish, in the form of complete 
colour schemes for interiors and exteriors. 


“Solignum”. Wood Preservative and 
Stain.—Major and. Co., Ltd., Hull, are 
exhibiting by means of an _ attractive 
wooden pavilion their “Solignum” wood 
preserving stain applied to outdoor and in- 
door woodwork. The interior is designed 
to show the advantage of “ Solignum”’ as 
a decorative stain in place of paint. 


Paripan, Ltd., London. — Paripan 
enamel in glossy and flat (dull) finishes for 
the washable painting of walls, woodwork, 
ceilings, dadoes, doors. front doors, baths, 
and all surfaces in houses, institutions, 
shops, offices, etc. 


Arthur. Sanderson and Sons, -Ltd., 
Berners Street.—Wallpapers, paints, 
cretonnes, and materials for home decora- 
tion; leathers in a variety of colours; 
Fabrikona, a canvas with a waterproof 
backing; and enamels, paints, and dis- 
tempers for interior and! exterior use. 

Noflame Paint Co., . Londion.—* No- 
flame” is claimed to be washable, damp- 
resisting, and durable, and may be put to 
many uses in the home, stables, garage, 
etc. 

Anaglypta, Lincrusta, Lignomur, and 
Cameoid Branches of the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers, Ltd., London.—Applied 
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relief ornament in various periods, for the 
decoration of walls and ceilings, etc. Also 
Lincrusta wainscot oak panelling and 
glazed tile decorations. 


Pinchin, Johnson, and Co., .Ltd., Ald- 
wych, display the vast possibilities of 
paints, enamels, varnishes, etc., for use in 
the home. A representative selection is 
shown, and the majority of the effects are 
entirely suitable for all grades of housing 
schemes. 

Venesta, Ltd., London.—An example of 
a room with walls covered with their ply 
boards in lieu of lath and plaster. They 
also show designs of oak panellings suit- 
able for dining-rooms, halls, libraries, etc., 
and parquet flooring. 


The Nautilus Fire Co., Ltd., Oxford 
Street.—An oak-panelled hall with a barrel 
ceiling in modelled plaster. A new type 
ef labour-saving kitchen, and bathroom 
and examples of antique furniture. 


Essex and Co., Ltd., Westminster.—The 
newest designs and colourings of wallpaper 
for 1920 are being exhibited. Sevres 
enamel is used on the stand. Walpamur 
4s shown and its velvety tone illustrated. 


The Receivador Co., Nottingham.—The 
Receivador consists of two or more com- 
partments placed in a door or in a wall 
ander a window, and vermits 95 per cent. 
of the daily deliveries to a house or flat 
‘being made by tradespeople so that they 
may be extracted only from within the 
house at one’s convenience, while theft 1s 
impossible. 

The British Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
London.—Portable hand and power 
operated vacuum cleaners and stationary 
cleaners for use in central vacuum cleaner 
installations. 


Staines Kitchen Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Victoria.—Kitchen labour-saving devices 
and equipment. . Patent greaseproof sinks 
for all purposes, with self-contained gas 
heater, shown in operation with patent 
plate and cup rinsing and draining racks. 


Rippers, Ltd., Castle Hedingham.— 
Special revolving cupboards and combined 
‘kitchen dressers and tables with an adapta- 
tion (separate) for nursery ‘use. 


Benham and Sons, Ltd., London.— 
“Electrio-Vapour” radiator. An_ electric 
range is also being shown, together with 
other electric apparatus for use in the 
home, such as electric irons, kettles, etc. 
{Luminous type radiators are also to be seen. 


Duncan Watson and Co., London.— 
Demonstration of electrical labour-saving 
domestic. appliances, including cookers, 
fires, radiators, vacuum cleaners, etc., also 
a self-contained electric generating set 
suitable for small country houses, farms, 
etc. 


Ribas Bosch and Co., London.—Selec- 
tion of cork articles manufactured for fur- 
nishing, decorating, construction, sanita- 
‘tion, etc. 


The Coatostone Decoration Co. of 
London, supplied the coatostone for the 
outside decoration of the pair of cottages 
No. 5, the design of Mr. Horace L. Massey, 
which won the first prize in the “Daily 
Mail”? Ideal Workers’ Home Architects’ 
Competition. 


The exhibition, which is open daily from 
TO a.m. to 10 p.m., is due to close on Feb- 
Tuary 25. To-day the final session will be 
held of the International Conference on 
Housing and Town Planning. 
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Luxury Building 


The Ministry of Health have issued a 
memorandum and copies of “ The Hous- 
ing (Regulation of Building) Order, 1920,’’ 
and “The Regulation of Building (Appeal 
Procedure) Rules, 1920,’’ which have been 


made under Section 5 of the Housing’ 


(Additional Powers) Act, 1919. Subsec- 
tion (1) of this section provides that 
“where it appears to a local authority that 
the provision of dwelling accommodation 
for their area is or is likely to be delayed 
by a deficiency of labour or materials 
arising out of the employment of labour 
or material in the construction within their 
area of any works or buildings (other than 
works or buildings authorised or required 
by, under, or in pursuance of any Act of 
Parliament), and that the construction of 
those works or buildings is in the circum- 
stances of the case of less public import- 
ance for the time being than the provision 
of dwelling accommodation, the authority 
may by order prohibit for such time and 
on such terms, and subject to such condi- 
tions as the Minister may from time to 
time prescribe, and either in whole or in 
part, the construction of those works or 
buildings.”’ 

The object of this enactment is to 
enable local authorities to safeguard, in 
relation to the supply of labour and mate- 
rials, the provision of dwelling accommo- 
dation for their area. Where circum- 
stances so require they may prohibit the 
commencement of works or buildings 
(including the making of alterations of, 
or additions to, existing works or build- 
ings), and they may also prohibit the con- 
struction of works or buildings which have 
already been begun. The new powers are 
conferred on the ground of the extreme 
urgency of the provision of housing 
accommodation, and the exercise of these 
powers calls for great care and discretion 
on the part of local authorities. It is only 
competent to the local authority to exer- 
cise these powers in cases in which the 
provision of dwelling accommodation is 
delayed or likely to be delayed, and, fur- 
ther, before prohibiting any works or 
buildings the local authority should 
satisfy themselves that such works are of 
less public importance for the time being 
than the provision of dwelling accomme- 
dation. 

It is not proposed for the moment to 
prescribe definite rules for the guidance 
of local authorities in deciding what 
classes of buildings should be prohibited. 
The determining factors will depend on 
local circumstances, and it may well be 
that a type of building which in one dis- 
trict must be prohibited, in another dis- 
trict might properly be allowed to proceed. 
Many local authorities have already con- 
ferred with builders in their area with the 
object of securing a definite programme of 
house-building. It is suggested that such 
conferences should be held at once, where 
they have not already taken place, or that 
the scope of them should be extended. By 
means of such conferences it will often be 
practicable to secure an agreement for the 
carrying out of an adequate building pro- 
gramme with the minimum of disturbance 
to the building trade. But the urgency of 
the situation requires that any such agree- 
ments should be concluded without delay. 
Prolonged negotiations cannot be carried 
on while house-building is being delayed 
by competitive work on buildings of less 
public importance at the present time. 

It is not necessary that a local authority 
should defer the exercise of their powers 
until the building of dwelling accommoda- 
tion is actually being delayed, but they 


‘made by the local authority will remain in 


li 


should not take action unless there is g 
definite and immediate prospect of, the 
commencement of house-building to which 
labour employed on prohibited works can 
be transferred. The Housing (Regulation 
of Building) Order, 1920, prescribes the 
procedure to be adopted, where it is neces. 
sary to make an order under the section, 
the form of order to be made, and the 
form of notice to be given to the builder, 
It will be observed that before making the 
order the local authority are required to 
take into consideration any representa- 
tions or objections that may be made 

the builder or building owner. An order 


force for a maximum period of six months, 
after which the circumstances will be 
reviewed. b 

Where an order is made prohibiting the 
execution of works or buildings actually 
under construction, the local authority 
should consider carefully whether any 
work is necessary for the preservation or 
protection of the work already done and 
definite provision should be made in the 
Order enabling this protective work to be 
carried out. The local authority should 
also consider whether there is any part of 
the works which may properly be 
exempted from their order on the ground 
that the type of labour or materials re 
quired for that part of the works is not 
such as to interfere with the provision 0 
dwelling accommodation. If any person 
is aggrieved by the Order made by the 
local authority he may appeal to the Minis- 
ter of Health, who will refer the matter 
to a standing tribunal of appeal, whose 
decision will be final. The Regulation 
Building (Appeal Procedure) Rules, 192 
define the procedure to be adopted in s 
a case. When an appeal is made a 


Clerk to the Appeal Tribunal and to the 
appellant ‘stating whether, and to what 
extent, they admit the facts stated in the 
appellant’s notice of appeal, and including 
a concise statement of the grounds on 
which the order is based. F 


Coming Events 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. Y | 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Evolution in Modern Methods in Indus- 
try,” by Mr. W. W. J. Grosart. 7.30 p.m) 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture, 
“Some Points in Reinforced Concrete 
Design,”’ by Mr. H. Kempton Dyson. 
Se PAD. ser + 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer: 
sity College, Gower Street, London.— 
“The Trend of Architectural Thought in 
England To-Day,”’ by Professor Simpson. 
5.30 p.m. Admission by ticket. i 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 
Industrial League and Council, Conf 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster. 
“Economical Production and Prevention 
of Waste,” by Mr. H. Atkinson. 7.30 p.m. 


id 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 4 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Frée public lecture 
on “Some Properties of Steel,” by Mr. 
Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.). 6 p.m. 


‘ 
‘ 
% 
- 
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Town Development and Housing 


Oldbury. 

A building scheme involving an outlay 
f one million pounds, and the erection of 
,315 houses, has been adopted by the Old- 
urv ‘Worcestershire) Council. 
La Hayes. 
| Hayes Urban Council has accepted a 
‘ontract for 726 houses as first anstalment 
‘fa scheme of 2,000 houses. The contrac- 
brs have undertaken to complete fifty 
louses per month after the first three 


honths. 
Railway Housing Scheme. 


. Feltham Council has approved plans for 
' number of houses which the London and 
‘outh-Western Railway Company will 
eae in the district for their employees at 
ne large Feltham goods yard. The com- 


any are building these as an experiment 


h the matter of cost »rior to embarking 


)pon a larger scheme.: 

Aberdare. 
Aberdare U.D.C., to whom Mr. W. D. 
lenkins, A.R.I.B.A., is architect, have 
ccepted the following tenders: For 
xteen houses of the parlour type, and 
y-out complete, on the Abernant site, 
12,494; for seventy-two parlour type 
suses and lay-out complete, on the Cwm- 
201 site, £63,000. 
Prague. 
According to ‘* Narodni Listy,’? a Dutch. 
»mpany with a capital of 5,000,000 Dutch 
uilders, is planning to build 100 dwelling 
buses with 2,000 apartments. at Prague 
fader a State or Municipal guarantee, 5 
er cent. interest to be paid on the capital. 
the Government regards the project 
‘yourably.—Reuter’s Trade Service. 


Huddersfield. 
The Huddersfield Corporation: is pro- 


i 
te 


oting a Bill in Parliament next session- 


i power to borrow £1,400,000, repayable 
one hundred years. The whole of this 


urchase of the Ramsden estate, in Hud- 
arsfield, comprising an area of 4,642 
cres, of which 1,272 acres are built upon 
id 3,770 acres remain to be developed. 


Swindon. 

The suggestion that the site of the dere- 
‘st Wilts and Berks Canal should be 
ansformed into pleasure grounds and a 
\itable war memorial erected in some 
‘ntral spot has been discussed by the 
vindon Town Council. It was agreed 
at an estimate of the cost of laying out 
‘é site should be prepared by the sur- 
‘yor and submitted to the Council. 


| Wednesbury. 

‘The Wednesbury Council have decided 
proceed further with the housing 
heme, and in addition to the sixty-four 
vellings already sanctioned on the Wood 
feen site, 177 more are to be erected. 
he whole of the houses are to be up by 
e end of December, and the scheme pro- 
des for the same number to be built each 
ar for three years. 

Scotland. 

Lord Salvesen, chairman of the Scottish 
sterans’ Garden City Association, at a 
2eting at Edinburgh, said that some 


irteen schemes had been begun or were 
hand, and in eleven cases the sites had 
ther been built upon or the building 
ans had been approved by the Ministry 
Health. This year they were able to 
me under the Government housing 
rislation. That had been secured by the 


oney is proposed to be expended on the © 


successful formation of a public utility 
society. By this means the Association 
would now be entitled to a subsidy from 
the Treasury of 30 per cent. 


Radcliffe. 

The Bingham R.D.C. have accepted 
a tender for the erection of sixteen houses 
at a total cost of £13,269 18s. od.- The 
houses are to be built on the Shelford 
Road, Radcliffe, will be semi-detached, 
and will contain a parlour, living-room, 
and scullery, with three bedrooms, bath- 
room, and water closet. They form part 
of a larger scheme to be carried out by the 
Council. 

London Garden City. 

Representatives of the borough councils 
of Deptford, Bermondsey, and Lewisham 
decided that Deptford and Bermondsey 
should proceed with the Garden City 
scheme without the assistance of 
Lewisham, who have voted against it. It 
is proposed to erect 4,500 houses on 450 
acres of ground at Bromley Hill, within 
the parish of Lewisham, at a cost of about 
£5,000,000. 

Duddingston. 

The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council have 
decided to utilise part of the Dudding- 
ston Camp for the provision of houses. As 
soon as negotiations are completed the 
scheme for converting between forty and 
fifty huts will be proceeded with. | Each 
hut will be divided into two houses, con- 
sisting of a living-room, three bedrooms, 
scullery, etc., and a small piece of ground 
attached. A communal bathing establish- 
ment is provided under the scheme, as 
there will be no bathrooms in the houses. 
Iit is estimated that the cost of conversion 
will be about £350 per house. 


-The Grants to. Builders. 

In a memorandum by the Minister of 
Health prescribing the conditions govern- 
ing the making of grants under Section 1 
of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 
1919, copies of which have been sent to 
each local authority, attention is drawn to 
the fact that grants may only be made in 
respect ' of -houses -the construction of 
which is begun after the passing of the 
Act. , The Ministry are advised that con- 
struction must be held to have begun if 
work was commenced on the construction 
of the foundations, but not if the only 
work dong consisted of the preparation of 
the site or the transport of materials to 
the site. 

Lanark. 

The Housing Committee for the Lower 
Ward of Lanark have received a letter 
from the Board of Health regarding the 
number of apartments in houses proposed 
to be erected under the housing scheme. 
The Board commented on the fact that the 
local authority contemplate the erection 
of houses of three and four apartments in 
the proportion of 75 per cent. and 25 per 
cent. respectively. The Board are of 
opinion that generally not more than 50 
per cent. of the houses to be erected under 
State assistance should be of less than four 
apartments, and they point out that it is 
necessary to anticipate the housing stan- 
dard likely to be acquired in future years. 
The Board’s experience is that for the 
housing of large families three rooms are 
not considered adequate. The committee, 
after consideration of the . letter, were 
unanimously of opinion that the propor- 
tions of three and four apartment houses 
proposed in their scheme are sufficient and 


suitable for the requirements of the dis- 
trict, and that there is no necessity for five 
apartment houses. They accordingly re- 
solved to adhere to the size of houses 
proposed. 

W eston-super-Mare. 

Several big cinema schemes are on foot, 
and, taking advantage of the powers con- 
ferred by the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, the council has intimated 
that it will let them go forward only on 
condition that dwelling houses to a 
similar value are erected at the same 
time, At a council meeting it was noti- 
fied that the contractors for the Regent 


Street picture house had accepted this 
condition, and had undertaken to erect 
twelve —workmen’s dwellings at an 


approximate contract price of £12,000. 
This will probably be a settled policy of 
the Council in regard to all buildings or 
works liable to hold up the housing 
scheme. 


West Bromwich. 

The West Bromwich T.C. report that 
sanction of the Ministrv of Health has been 
received to the borrowing of £9,500 for the 
construction of roads and sewers on the 
Tantany estate, repayable within twenty- 
five years. Tenders had been received from 
builders for the erection of the first fifty 
houses, but they were higher than antici- 
pated, and were at present under considera- 
tion by the Housing Commissioner. The 
builders had been interviewed, and a fur- 
ther report would be presented later. The 
Council was asked to approve of a contract 
being entered into for the immediate erec- 
tion- of 150 steel structure houses, with con- 
crete facing and concrete slabs inside. 


Employment for Ex-Service 
Architects 


Some months ago a good deal of adverse 
criticism was aroused by a statement made 
by Captain M. G. Kiddy, assistant-secre- 
tary of the Society of Architects, to the 
effect that. the Society’s Appointments 
Register showed at that time a demand for 
qualified architects’ assistants in excess of 
the supply. These critics suggested that. 
there was little or no demand for architects’ 
assistants, whereas the supply was practi-— 
cally unlimited. Probably they had in 
mind the “unemployable,” andi also over- 
looked the fact that the statement was con- 
fined to the position of affairs as revealed 
only by the Society’s Register. However 
that may be, it may be interesting to note 
that since then the Society has dealt with 
demands for capable assistants from up- 
wards of ninety employers, and that the 
large majority of these vacancies have been 
filled) by candidates selected from ex- 
Service architects who sought the_Society’s 
help largely as a result of the Press pub- 
licity given to the matte1.. This register is 
maintained at the expense of the Society, 
and all service has been. rendered gratui- 
tously to the many candidates who have 
benefited by it, the measure of whose grati- 
tide may be weighed from the fact that 
the Society has during the period men- 
tioned received one letter of thanks. The 
use of the register, which was for the time 
being open to all architects, is now re- 
stricted to members of the Society, it being 
felt that the requirements of other archi- 
tects may be met by other organisations. 
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The Week’s News 


An_Tlrish. Memorial. 
A round Irish tower is to be erected at 
Ballymoney as a war memorial. 


New Town Hall. 
Portstewart has decided to erect a town 
hall as a war memorial. 


Wandsworth Hospital. 
The sum of £10,000 is required for the 
Wandsworth War Memorial, which is to be 
a maternity home. 


Redditch Memorial. 

It is proposed to erect a large public 
hall as a war memorial at a cost of 
£16,000. 

Shipyard for Chatham. 

A private shipyard, covering sixty acres, 
is to be established at Chatham capable of 
building vessels up to 10,000 tons. 


Glasgow’s New Road. 
A new road is to be constructed between 
Glasgow and Renfrew in order to relieve 
the traffic congestion of the district. 


Northampton Hall. 

The Northampton Council is .consider- 
ing a bold scheme for a public hall, and 
Parliamentary powers will be required in 
order to proceed with the project. 


New Thames Bridge. 

The new two-span bridge, to replace the 
Albert Bridge over the Thames at ‘Wind- 
sor, is now to be proceeded with: the pro- 
ject was suspended in 1914 owing to the 
war. 

Millbank Improvement. 

The London County Council is recom- 
mended to aceept the offer of the Millbank 
Syndicate, Ltd., of £7,386 a year for a site 
having frontages to Millbank and Horse- 
ferry Road. 

War Damage. 

The Committee’on War Damage have 
issued a circular letter asking municipal 
authorities to make it known throughout 
their areas that the Board of Trade will 
shortly be prepared to consider claims 
for damage done by enemy air raids and 
bombardments. 

London County Hall. 

Fixing of the marble work in and 
around the Council Chamber of the new 
London County Hall has begun, and Port- 
land stone has been laid to the extent of 
6,000 cubic feet. The Italian Government 
is presenting the L.C.C. with two blocks of 
Italian marble to incorporate in the struc- 
ture. 

White City Renovation. 

In the event of the evacuation of the 
White City by the Air Ministry, which is 
anticipated this month, the directors of the 
Shephérd’s Bush Exhibition, Ltd., hope to 
start renovating the buildings and grounds 
in readiness for an Inter-Allied Victory 
Exhibition in 1921. The cost of renova- 
tion 1s expected to reach £500,000. 


Eighteenth Century Porcelain. 

T..e Victoria and Albert Museum has 
received an important bequest of 18th 
century porcelain, which consists of a 
hundred pieces, the greater part of which 
were made at the Royal Saxon Factory at 
Meissen. The majority are figures and 
groups, modelled between 1740 and 1765 
by Johann Joachim Kaendler and _ his 
pupils. Kaendler, the celebrated manager 
of the Meissen factory, may justly be con- 
sidered the father of porcelain figure- 
modelling in Europe. 

Primarily a sculptor, it is to him that 


we owe the original idea of depicting in 
porcelain the everyday life of his time, 
while the modelling of articles for table 
purposes was revolutionised by his vigo- 
rous use of relief. 


Mr. Ewen Harper, F.RJI.B.A. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Ewen Harper, F.R.I.B.A., which took 
place at Moseley. Mr. Harper, who was 
one of the leading architects of Birming- 
ham, had been ill some weeks, having had 
a seizure about a month ago. Mr. Harper 
was architect to a large number of 
Wesleyan trusts in and around Birming- 
ham, and held all the offices that a layman 
could hold in connection with the 
Wesleyan body. He had much to do with 
the designing of Birmingham’s modern 
buildings, and was responsible for the 
architecture of the Central Hall, Corpora- 
tion Street, and the Temperance Hall, 
Temple Street. Other buildings designed 
by Messrs. Ewen Harner and Brother are 
the Friends’ Hall and Institute, Moseley 
Road, the Almshouses, Bournville, the 
Wesleyan and General Assurance Offices, 


Steelhouse Lane, the Electric Power 
Station, Summer Lane, the Y.M.C.A. 
Buildings, Dale End, and the Phoenix 


Buildings, Colmore Row. 


Rugby School Memorial. 

Plans have been adopted for a chapel 
to be erected in the Close as a memorial 
to the old scholars of Rugby School who 
have fallen in the war. The chapel will be 
57 ft. in length, and will be constructed 
largely of Clipshaw stone. It will be 
built in the north-west angle of the Close, 
and will be connected with the west door 
of the School Chapel by a cloister, and 
with the south transept by a vestry .avail- 
able for either. It will be cruciform in 
shape, with one five-light window in each 
of the four arms. The stained glass for 
these windows has already been given by 
an Old Rugbeian. The names of the 
fallen, 650 in number, will be inscribed on 
the walls of the two transepts, and the 
seven volumes of ‘‘ Memorials of Old 
Rugbeians ”’ will be preserved in it. The 
chapel will have a seating capacity of 120, 
and it is intended to use it for early cele- 


similar services. 


brations, confirmations, addresses, and | 
Messrs. Woolridge and — 
Simpson, of Oxford, will carry out the 
work, and the architect is Sir Charles | 
Nicholson, of London. In’addition to the 
chapel it is proposed to erect a cross in 

connection with the memorial scheme, 

and this will be placed to the east of the 

New Big School. 

Concealed Lighting in a Church. 

In the lighting of some churches it is 
desired to produce a dim, mysterious illu- 
mination. In others the most important 
desideratum is brilliance. Sometimes pon- 
derous and elaborately-wrought fittings 
are considered necessary, and at others the 
tendency is to eliminate fittings altogether . 
and to rely upon concealed units. The 
degree of illumination, the question of em- 
ploying visible or concealed units, and, if- 
visible, the design and period of fitting to 
be used, all depend upon three factors, 
viz., the interior architecture of the 
church, the kind of service carried on, and 
the personal preferences of the responsi 
ble authorities. With Mazda _ electric 
lamps, and the many types of reflector 
equipment available, the British Thom. 
son-Houston Co., Ltd., claim that any de 
sired illumination effect may be obtained. 
In the interior illustrated (Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Donnybrook), the com- 
pany, who were responsible for the manu- 
facture of the appliances used and for the | 
general scheme of the installation, aimed. 
at a daylight effect. The main illumina-_ 
tion proceeds from units fixed 26 ft. from 
the ground on the east side of the wooden | 
bracket posts supporting the timbered | 
ceiling. Each unit consists of a 3-section 
battery of Mirflux trough reflectors, con— 
taining three 100-watt Mazdalite tubular 
lamps. In the north and south aisles simi 
lar units are fixed on the north and south 
sides respectively of the spandrels of the 
main arches. All units point towards the 


east end of the church, so that the lamps 
are normally invisible to the congregation, 
As may be seen from the photograph, 
which was taken at night by the light of 
the Mazdalite lamps installed, the illum 
nation is brilliant and is very well distti- 
buted. 


CONCEALED ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN A CHURCH. 


sue and are the Union Rates. 


: 
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MATERIAL PRICES. 
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Current Prices 


ONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


XOAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


‘xeavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
vbourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘avvy, ls. 8d, per hour. 
mberman, ls. 9d. per 
hour. 

vaffolder, 1s 9d. per hour. 
-atchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


] 

roken brick or stone, 
‘2 in., 7s. per yd. 

names ballast, 17s. per yd. 
t Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
‘4 sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
‘ashed sand, 20s. per yd. 
sreened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
linker, breeze, etc., prices 
jaccording to locality. 
ortland cement, 798. per 
ton. 
o. in small lots, 
‘London stock, 100s. 
ton. 

jas lime, 64s. per ton. 
acks charged extra at 
‘Qs. 6d. each and credited 
‘when returned at 2s. 
ransport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 26s. 
'3-ton motor lorry, £6. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
Trailer, 30s. 

‘Steam roller, £4 10s. 
“Water cart, 30s. 


ex 
per 


RAINER. 

‘abourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
fimberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

‘ricklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
hour. 


lumber, 2s, per hour. | 
Tatchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


toneware pipes, tested 
‘quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
‘4s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d, per 
pyd.: ; 

ast iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s, per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 2s. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 306, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do, 6.2.1, 498. 9d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 12} per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 4s. 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 6-in. 

14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 
Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 
per yd. 

ortland cement and sand, 
‘see Excavator above. 
ead for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
per ewt. 

jasket, 1s. 9d. per lb. 


RICKLAYER. 
‘ticklayers, 1s. 
hour. 

abourer, ils. 8d. per hour. 
‘caffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


eo stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


llid. per 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 


‘lettons, 75s. per M. 
taffordshire blue, 220s. 
per M. 

hi 22 in., 223s. per 
dazed, salt, white, and 
ivory stretchers, £25 
per M. 

‘eo. headers, £24 10s. 
per M 


colours, extra, 130s. per M. 
econds, less, £1 per M. 
‘ement and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. 

a grey stone, 62s. per 


n. 
Tixed lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
per yd. 

Jamp course, in rolls of 
44 in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 34., 

| 14 in. 10s. 9d., 18 in. 

| 14s. per roll. 


Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 24d. per ft. sup. 
Asphalte damp course, }-in., ls. 2d. per ft. sup. 
Do. vertical, 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, $ 


-in., 10s. 9d. 


per yd. 
Do. skirting, 6-in., Is. 5d. per yd. 


IASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Aason, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

do. fixer, 2s. 0}d. per hour. 
abourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
caffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


ortland stone: 
Whithed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 


cube. 
. 8d. per ft. 


ube. 
3ath stone, 8s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 
fork paving, av. 2 
9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Jansfield red, 7s, 6d.: 
‘Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 


in., 


for 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 33d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft, sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 8s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

sips moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. . 

Add NY the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 
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of Materials 


MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in.,| 
2s, 2d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


LABOUR RATES AND | 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.—Tiling is often 
“* Piecework.”” 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 165s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Hendiece tiles, 1268. 


per 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggie: 
194s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Carpenter, ls. 113d. per 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 
Ist £70, 2nd £66. 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 


Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8&s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 


Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
3rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51. 

Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 


£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 


Flooring, P.E., U/S. 57s. 
8d. per sq. of 1 in. . 
T. and G. and matching, 


U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 46. 9d. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup,. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 44s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 74s., Countess 83s., Duchess 90s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 142s, per 
Square, 

Delabole do. 85s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 4s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 9d, per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made: 
tiles, average 82s. 6d. per square. 

Do, machine-made do. 75s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., Ba 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, ete., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d.,.3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd.. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and. 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108s, per sq. 

1j-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. dio. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H, 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


Do. do. do. Hin., 3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup: 
Do. do. do. 13-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 1ls., l-in. 13s. 6d.,. 
1j-in. 16s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d, per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


1 in, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. &d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 61s. 6d. 
per cewt. 
Do. Drawn pipes, 62s. per 
ewt, 
soil pipe, 67s. per cwt. 
Do. scrap, 30s. per ewt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 8d. per 
Ib. 
Solder, plumbers, Is. 6d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Red and white lead, 9d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
TEC CoP Olly nein, 6 OSs, 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 
RoW cane 45,9) 0 S-in. 
5s. 8d., 44in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 8s. 6d. per yd. 


pores lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 

80s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s, 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 3s. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 1i-n., 4s. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2}-in., 
10s. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in., ls. 10d. per ft. - 

Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. Id. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc,, 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 

water waste preventers, 45s, each. 
Baths only,-with.all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 
Lavatorv hasins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. eact. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 98d., 26 oz. 
103d., 82 oz. 1s. 03d. per 


ft. 
Cathedral, 

per ft. 
aa double, 1s. 0id. per 


in, 53d., 
in. 63d. 


ordinary, 93d. 


Rough plate, 4 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. 
cwt, 


per 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, is. 113d, per 
hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


-Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 35s. per ewt. 

-Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

pat mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl, 

Keene's cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 


Thistle plaster, 64s. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb, 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 

Genuine white lead, 95s. 
per_cwt. 

Lines oil, raw, lls. per 
gall 

‘Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 


“Tunpentine, 10s. per gall. 

‘Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 

“Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
eg colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 


Petrifying liquid, 8s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. 


Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 
Hard stopping, 73d. per lb. 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 


High Prices 


per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 19s. per 
gall. 
The complaint of 
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MEASURED>- WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. Is. 44d., 26 oz. 1s. 53d., 
82 oz. 1s. 73d; per ft. 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 21d., 1s. 33d., 
32 oz. 1s. 43d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 


1s. 26 OZ. 


21 oz., usual domestic 
sup. 


med. sqs. 
9d. per ft. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 38d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, 
block, 3-in., 3s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 
Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. gd. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 63d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 33d, per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


for tiling or wood- 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats “whiten, lid. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 83d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper ‘and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, ls. 3d. per yd. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. ld. per yd. sup. 


sup. 


NOTE: 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Doe. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Tunps substitute, 4s. 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
rector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.——The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes, 

Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 

per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £55 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. Der grs. 

Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


black, £46 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 44d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s, 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 


2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. in metal frames, 
10d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched 
per gross, grey £23 10s., 
Ted £25 10s. 
Waterproofing 
for cement: 
Wrought iron R.W. goods: 


3s. 


compounds 


R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. 1s. 10d. 

R.W.P., 3 in., per yd. 
2s. 6d. 


The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


the pre-war scale, and therefore it does 
not seem that the rule of supply and de- 


per)” 


MEASURED WORK PRICES 


etc. 

Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £48 per ton 
Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per: 
Do. in compounds, £40 -per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £39 per to: ¥ 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including bui ng 

in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. a 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 
and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including 
or grounds, “6d, per ft. sup. i 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d. pel 
yd. sup. 

Do. do. corrugated, 8s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not includin 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 

Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. SI 

Asbestos slating or tiling on, but. not includ 
battens or boards, plain “diamond” per squa’ 
grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the @ 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 

Roof-fixed, 1s. 


44d. per ft. 
9d. per ft. 


prices in the building trade appears to be 
general throughout the country, and more 
than one building scheme has been aban- 
doned from this cause. It is difficult to 
indicate a single price ruling at the pre- 
sent time which compares favourably with 
pre-war rates, after making due allowance 
for legitimate increases brought about by 
the war and relative conditions. 

Timber has within the last few 
made a huge jump. 

The rates for manufactured sheet lead, 
piping, etc., bear no comparison with 
either the price of foreign or home ores or 
pig lead. 

It remains to be seen whether we shall 
have to pay.a fair or excessive increase in 
the cost of cast-iron goods as a result of 
the recent strike of moulders, while, touch- 
ing upon the question of Portland cement, 
it is well nigh ‘hopeless to obtain either a 
firm quotation,.or even the acceptance of 
an order, 

The consumption of building materials 
cannot at present be upon anything like 


days 


arinos @ 
object is to maintain or increase the ruling 
inflated prices. 

The present seems an opportune moment 
for manufacturers and others interested to 
give a lucid explanation of the position. 
or, in default, be judged guilty of a desire 
to profit unduly. 


assistants, 
be found on page xxiv. 


offices of Messrs. 
wood, 
Messrs. Callcutt and Hamp, of London; 
the Housing and Town Planning Depart- 
ment of the County Borough of Wake- 
field ; 
Stoke-on-Trent ; 


excessively high mand is governing the present high 
prices, and it is to be feared that there is 
little, if any, doubt of the existence of 


or associations, whose principal 


Our Small Advertisements 


A number of vacancies for architects 
quantity surveyors, etc., will 


Architects’ assistants are required for the 
Buckland and Hay- 
FF.R.1I.B.A., of Birmingham ; 


Watkins and Adams, 
the County Borough of 


Messrs. 


‘Surrey. Forms. of’ tendér, ‘etc.; 


‘required by a builder, (ot 


Rochdale; the Essex County Counei 
and for offices in Cardiff and London. 

Vacancies for quantity surveyors af 
announced in the offices of the City Archi 
tect’s Department at Bradford, and he 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, A 
quantity surveyor is also wanted for 4 
Liverpool office, and a visiting teacher 
quantity surveying for the Hackney 
stitute of the London County Council. — 

Advertisements also appear fo 
draughtsmen in the north of Englg nd 
etc, 


A firm of architects, with practice 
West Coast of Wales, desires a pupil. 
Technical Journals, Ltd., requir 
smart youth for their editorial - depart 
ment. 
An architectural . draughtsman. is 0 
to render spare time assistance: £9 arc 
tects and builders. 
The Metropolitan -Asylums Board m- 
vite. tenders for the erection. of a sana 
torium at ‘Highdown, near Godalming 
may 


Mn 


Del 
lg 
chi 


obtained from Mr. Duncombe. 
Clerk to the Board, Embankment, E.( 
' Hard core enitable for road makin 
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(See also Frontispiece.) 
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N the whole, the R.I.B.A. education debate 
: was disappointing. It did not, alas, disap- 
point expectation, for we all knew what to 
| expect, and we got it strictly in accordance 
th the accepted prescription, “Blessed be he that 
pects nothing, for verily he shall not be disappointed.” 
-t the debate disappointed a faint hope that the Board 
Education would put forward a firmly outlined policy, 
sed on experience, framed sagaciously to meet present 
eds, and exhibiting also a certain degree of prescience 
cerning the immediate future. Instead, the evening 
1s wasted on the customary platitudes. There was 
ich small talk, some of it quite eloquent, but nobody 
ide the slightest effort to rise to so great an occasion. 
fact, nobody got to close grips with the subject. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s paper, from which such great 
ngs were expected, was light and unsubstantial. Like 
. that he writes, it was graceful and charming, but one 
ans it in vain for vital content. Although it bore the 
mulating title, “The Future of Architectural Educa- 
n,” it did not reveal any prophetic vision. It pro- 
med no policy, propounded no scheme. It dealt 
nly with side issues, in a spirit of nonchalance. It 
uck one painfully as being timorous, tentative, and 
vial. Timorous, because the author did not venture 
‘o the deeps, but preferred to splash about sportively 
_ the shallows; tentative, because it took no 
cided line; trivial, because it contained so many 
ielevancies— such, for example, as the reference 
the etymology of the word “education,” and 
ch, again, as the sublimely inconsequent  intro- 
‘ction of Bacon’s parable of the ant, the bee, 
4d the spider. Everybody hugely enjoyed Mr. 
aterhouse’s very clever paper; but, like the banned 
ptor-lights, it dazzled rather than illuminated. It did 
it even fulfil the obligations assumed in taking so low 
dlane, where it might at least have been practical. 
ays and means were not seriously discussed. No 
aeme for meeting the hard case of the isolated pro- 
icial student, or that of the able youth lacking the 
'erewithal to pay his fees was put forward. No system 
co-ordinating the various architectural schools, or of 
operating with engineering schools and other centres 
‘technical education to ensure economy of effort, unity 
aim, and wider outlook, was advanced or suggested. 
'o much stress was laid on the invincible determina- 
n of the Institute to keep a fast hold of architectural 
ication. If this is a promise of increased zeal and 
Ivity, well and good. If it is meant to warn off any 
ticular body that aspires to menace monopoly it is 
dignified. As a miatter of course, the Institute is 
‘rusted with the care of architectural education in this 
intry, and it has not shirked the responsibility. If its 
cational machinery has been found inadequate to 
pewar conditions, heaven knows it is not singular in 
S respect. If it is at all blameworthy it is because it 
s been slow to react to the altered circumstances. 
d no one wants to dethrone it. Rather the general 
sire is to strengthen its hands, enlarge its capacity, 
i. its influence, expand its vision. 
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Che Institute and Architectural Education 


While it is quite possible to assent to everything that 
Mr. Waterhouse said, such complacency is quite consis- 
tent with the ardent wish that he had said something else 
—that‘is to say, that he had made a very much more 
definite, much more positive, much less casual pronounce- 
ment with respect to the Institute’s educational outlook 
and policy. Neither his address, nor the debate upon it, 
carries us a single step forward. We were merely mark- 
ing time—not absolutely wasting it—for any sort of 
discussion may serve to scatter the seeds of progress. 
But one would have liked to see positive evidence, or, at 


_ least, to have received definite assurance that the Insti- 


tute 1s not adrift in unknown seas without chart or 
compass or, to put the matter less grandiosely, is not 
building without a plan. This assurance, however, was not 
forthcoming, unless we are to regard Mr. Waterhouse’s 
paper as a sketchy lay-out preliminary to the great 
reconstruction scheme which is understood to be in con- 
templation, and, of which Mr. Waterhouse dropped am 
obscure hint in a passing reference to the Royal Academy 
Schools. 

There is urgent need for a national system of architec- 
tural education and training. It must be conceived in 
the most liberal spirit, and framed on the most demo- 
cratic lines. The education authority will be eclectic in 
its constitution, competence to render expert aid being 
the credential for membership, even as abijitv. no matter 
where it may be found-—whether in the polytechnic or at 
the university school of architecture—is the only real 
qualification for entrance to the profession. All roads 
must lead to the British Prix de Rome, though few they 
be that find it. And this Central or National Board of 
Architectural Education, which we say is the crying 
need of the situation, will naturally link up all the sub- 
sidiary institutions that will have a voice in its councils, 
whether electorally or administratively. 

We are anxious to hear that this National Central 
Board of Architectural Education is being formed, and 
that the Institute 1s determined to deal with the subject 
in no pettifogging spirit. We must confess to consider- 
able misgiving on these points. If there had been in the 
background a strong definite educational policy, broadly 
and boldly conceived, Mr. Waterhouse’s paper would not 
have been the casual and perfunctory essay it was, nor 
would it have been so tamely and jejunely discussed. 

As it turned out, the debate created an impression— 
we should tbe delighted to find it erroneous—that the 
Institute 1s contemplating another feeble and ineffectuel 
“ safety-first”’ sort of programme. If the existing council 
is indeed incapable of conceiving and advancing a strong 
and courageous forward policy of educational reconstruc- 
tion, then the members should take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to elect a more alert, more energetic, and a more 
resolute body of representatives, who, sinking all minor 
considerations, and brushing aside all obstructive pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, will seek, not the prevalance 
of any particular type of education, but the establishment 
on a broad and firm basis of a really national system,. 
comprehending and satisfying all rational requirements. 

J. F. McR. 
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Notes and Comments 


be forgiven for wondering whether, if such rivalry can} 


Architects and Housing 
RCHITECTS have not yet impressed the entire 


community with a due sense of their value. 

Harrogate Town Council having passed a 

resolution that six local architects be appointed 
to submit designs and carry out the work required for the 
housing scheme, a member had the audacity to propose, 
at a subsequent meeting of the council, that this resolu- 
tion be rescinded. He wanted the work done by the 
borough engineer’s staff. Alderman Houfe, however, 
declaring that there was neither justice nor common sense 
in the pronosal, smashed it with an amendment (which 
was carried by a large majority) confirming the original 
decision to employ architects. So far, so good; but the 
incident shows how very necessary it is that organised 
architects should assert their rights aggressively and 
systematically. It is plain that the public. are still 
densely ignorant of the functions of an architect; but 
whose is the fault? Plainly the architect’s. He should 
keep himself more persistently to the front in public 
affairs, and should make greater use of the Press in 
seizing occasions like that before us to instruct the public 
as to the services he is competent to render, and he should 
urge the professional organisation of which he is a 
member to adopt some definite and effectual scheme of 
propaganda work for the enlightenment of the general 
community, and especially of corporations that are dis- 
posed to regard the borough engineer as a jack-of-all- 
trades and the architect as a superfluous luxury. At 
Harrogate they know better ; but there are other corpora- 
tions that the gospel has not vet reached except as a faint 
rumour. The Institute should preach it to them with 
faith and power. 


University Honour for an Architect 


Mr. Thomas Hardy is not the only architect upon 
whom an honorary degree has recently been conferred. 
At the opening by Lord Bryce of the new building of the 
Faculty of Arts for the Victoria University, Manchester, 
the architect of the building, Mr.. Percy Scott 
Worthington, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., received the degree of 


Tetti: 
Church 


The article on ‘‘How to Modernise Church Design,” 
which appeared in our issue of January 21, has caught 
the eye of a writer in the “‘Methodist Times” of 
February 12. He does not like the article, though he 
admires the journal. He very amiably coats with jam 
the pill he administers to us. Quoth he, the article in 
question “is ‘based on a conception which one hardly 
expects to find in a high-class publication, which, to 
judge from its other articles, seeks to express the beau- 
tiful and true. Some have to do with things that are 
intended to be useful, but others are expressions of 
beauty for beauty’s sake. And yet’’—alas! the jam is 
exhausted: now for the bitter pill—‘‘the writer appears 
to regard churches only from the standpoints of utility 
and comfort.” We think our contributor would plead 
guilty to this awful indictment—not as a general charge 
against his personal piety, but as a tolerably accurate 
estimate of his object in writing the article. He wrote it 
as an architect,- whose professional functions include a 
due regard for utility and comfort, as well as for beauty 
and truth. Nor was he writing dogmatically, in the 
manner, say, of a Wesleyan preacher, but only sugges- 
tively: modestly withal, for he expressly declares, with 
respect to picture palaces and music halls, that, “‘To 
what degree the churches can hope, or even desire, to 
rival these cheerfully pagan institutions, is a theme out- 
side the range of an architect . 


Design 
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cap themselves in the race, and whether architects 


. . but an architect may - 


. 


supposed to exist, the churches do not avoidably ha 


not be in some measure to blame as accessories bef 
the fact.” That is the head and front of his offending. 
Is it possible that the writer in our religious contemporary 
is, like Katisha, ‘‘a teeny-weeny bit bloodthirsty "’ 


Concerning ‘ Side Aisles ” 5 


So rarely do we receive anonymous communications 
that we cannot resist the temptation to share the joy of 
this one: “It is surprising to find a presumably educated 
journal talk of side aisles, like the © Architects’ oa 
at the bottom of p. 206 to-day. However, the New 
Journalese probably talks of a white albino or a black 
negro. It is a sluttish age.” Agreed. And our corte: 
spondent’s syntax and his failure to make sure of his 
ground exemplify the prevalence of sluttishness. *“‘ Side 
aisles” is a good expression because there are other 
aisles; and “side’’ has not the same relation to “‘aisles” 
as “white” has to ‘“‘albino.” We are always glad to 
receive criticism, but we prefer that it should be neither 
captious nor anonymous. . 


National Gallery Acquisitions 


Three new pictures are now to be seen in the Nationa 
Gallery. One is a full-length portrait of the th 
Marquis of Hamilton, by Daniel’ Mytens, which 
been presented by Mr. Colin Agnew and Mr. C. Ro 
Williams; another is a small Dutch panel of the ez 
sixteenth century, “Lot and his Daughters ’’; and 
third is Fra Filippo Lippi’s “ Virgin and Child,’’ w 
was recently on view at the Burlington Fine Arts Cl 
and has been presented to the nation by L 
Brownlow. It is, of course, the Lippi that is infini 
the most interesting of the three pictures. The Nationa 
Gallery has long housed his “ Vision of St. Bernar 
and a picture of “The Virgin and Infant with 
Angel,’’ which is ascribed to him with less confid 
A close comparison of it with the new acqursitior 
should help to settle the question. Lippo Lippi (141% 
1469) had a rather romantic career, as the many legend 
about him indicate, even though they are not all t 
Dedicated to the service of the Church when he 
only eight years old, he was placed in a conven 
Florence, which eventually he quitted to go on tra 
that, so the legend runs, got his capture and ensl 
ment by Barbary pirates, who released him in adm 
tion for his skill in portrait painting. Another re 
to his carrying off and marrying a nun, who 
allowed to sit to him for a. picture of the Virgin. 
lady, it is said, eventually poisoned him. He was, 
his time, a great humanist, as well as a fine colour 
and a draughtsman of high technical accomplishment 


The Kalendar and the Year Book 


During the past week, the Institute Kalendar and 
Society Year Book each made a welcome re-ap 
ance. Their almost simultaneous arrival, howe 
lends point to the question whether both are necess 
It is a, question that most architects will answer 1 
negative. To produce two annuals of almost iden 
character where one ought to suffice may be good b 
ness for the printing industries, but otherwise it repre 


this particular item would amount to much; for the con 
bined annuals would be about twice as big. Incorpora 
tion of the Society’s list of members would add som! 


teen hundred names to the Institute’s muster-roll; 
d very few architects believe that this consummation 
a be long delayed. There is no valid reason why it 
ould be, and there are a hundred and one reasons why 
should not. Either of two chief objects would be 
ple justification for the coalition. Registration awaits 

and without it the great new schemes for professional 
ucation which have been hitherto so ingeniously 
mouflaged cannot be made as completely successful as 
| : should all like to see them. 


White Lead Substitutes 


Architects are asking what is the matter with white 
d?_ They complain that painters are not getting the 
e effects that were possible before the war, and that 
» comparative failure is attributed by the painter to 
* poor quality of the white-lead base. It is alleged 
.o that, in Hosea Biglow’s phrase, “ Gov’mint’s got 
answer for it,’’ having made lead so exceedingly 
irce that very little of it has been as yet available as 
yainter’s material. Substitutes other than zinc-white 
id zinc also is scarce) have as yet to win their Way. 
tely chemical science, which has wrought such won- 
ful achievements in so many directions, is equal to 
s comparatively simple task. A cheap and really 
cient substitute for white lead would revolutionise 
+ painting craft. But it must be non-poisonous. 


The British School at Rome 


Jealousy being out of the question in a liberal profes- 
n like architecture, we see no reason to withhold our 
arty congratulations from the Liverpool University 
hool of Architecture on its splendid record at the 
afton Galleries. Of the five architectural designs for 
surts of Justice selected from a total of nine for the 
al competition for the Henry Jarvis Studentship in 
chitecture tenable at the British School at Rome, five 
re from Liverpool ; whence comes also a former winner 
the Rome prize, Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, whose fine 
awings made during the tenure of his scholarship, and 
w exhibited at the Grafton, have evoked unstinted 
miration, This year’s show at the Grafton is cer- 
oly a triumph for Liverpool, and rival schools wiil 
aerously applaud the extraordinary achievement of so 


dng a school. 
Applied Art 


sur Frank Baines has knocked over the hive and 
sught the bees about his ears. Speaking at a con- 
ence of manufacturers and finishers of house fur- 
hings at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, Sir Frank was 
'y frank indeed on the subject of the zsthetic short. 
aings of manufacturers. The present condition of 
ustrial art, he said, was chaotic, and there seemed 
€ no desire to improve it. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
described as “containing some of the most atrocious 
gms it was possible to produce.’ Of course, the 
nufacturers present at the conference did not like 
5 plain speaking. They said, in response, that they 
ere bound hand and foot by the demands ‘of the 
dlic,”” and another delegate put in the plea that the 
nufacturers were far too busy with labour troubles 
1 other matters to be able to educate the public. To 
ertain extent we must agree with Sir F rank, whose 
‘demnation of the catalogues, however, was too 
‘eping. As principal architect of H.M. Office of 
itks, he must receive catalogues of all degrees of 
‘it or demerit, and he would have strengthened his 
2 if he had mentioned that occasionally he receives a 
Peete containing, if we may paraphrase his con- 
anation, some of the most beautiful designs it is pos- 
® to produce. These, it is true, are rare. Certainly 
re 1s room for improvement in industrial design, and 
trust that Sir Frank’s outspoken criticisms will be 
en to heart by manufacturers, who should not take 
er behind the ignorance of the public. 
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Commercial Buildings 


Soon commercial building will be in full swing. What 
is to be the future style of large-office blocks?. One 
imagines them as great astylar buildings formed of 
hard stone having a marble-like surface. Their windows 
will be of human size, and not mere gaps in the wall. 
To and from halls decorated with marble, or showing 
frescoes of contemporary life, crowds of delighted pur- 
chasers will have their exits and their entrances through 
well-designed and elaborately ornamental doorways. 
Artists like Frank Brangwyn and Gilbert Bayes would 
not disdain to embellish a commercial palace of architec- 
tural design. They would bring art to uses from which 
it has been too long kept separate, and incidentally they 
would found a great new school of mural decoration. 
We do not despair of such developments. 


Economic Building 


As a result of the scarcity of materials and labour, 
the housebreaker has been put under restraint. Where 
rebuilding is necessary, it is now a common practice to 
gut the interior of the doomed premises, but to leave the 
old walls standing. This proceeding has been observed 
in several parts of London—in Soho, in the Borough, 
in Finsbury, and elsewhere. Looked at from the con- 
structional, and perhaps from the hygienic point of 
view, this practice may have its drawbacks, but it -is 
certainly doing much to restrain ill-considered ambition, 
and is thereby preserving for us a few facades of dis- 
tinctive architectural value, besides rendering possible 
an immediate start with the work. No doubt every 
precaution 1s being taken to ascertain that in every 
instance the old walls are sound enough to withstand 
the rather severe ordeal. They must be more sturdy 
than those of the houses described by the clerk to the 
U.D.C. in giving evidence before the Court of Inquiry 
into the wages and conditions of labour among the 
transport labourers. Some of the dockers’ houses, he 
said, “were leaning against each other. If they did not 
lean on one another they would fall. . . . It was a case 
of ‘united we stand, divided we fall.’ ”’ 


Housing Finance 


Perusal of the official report, just issued, of the meet- 
ing, on February 13, between the Prime Minister and 
fifty representatives of local authorities, does not inspire 
confidence that the housing question is being firmly 
handled by the Government, or that the local authorities 
to whom the Government is so anxious to transfer the 
financial responsibility are prepared toshoulder or able to 
bear that burden. Soon we shall be wanting a million 
houses, and how far we have got towards their provision 
may be roughly estimated from this passage in the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the representatives of local authori- 
ties: “Municipalities must cease to look to the central 
Government to take the whole of the responsibility, and 
get back to the old normal conditions. He appealed to 
them to take the responsibility of financing the schemes 
for housing. An appeal should be made to local 
patriotism for the purpose of solving this problem, and 
the Government asked the municipalities simultaneously 
to initiate a campaign in their cities and towns for the 
purpose of raising funds for solving the housing problem 
in their own areas.” That does not take us very far, and 
after this astounding confession of failure on the part of 
the Government, who can feel sanguine that the local 
authorities may be trusted to bring the work to a success- 
ful issue? Nevertheless, the present attitude of the 
Government is a return to sanity. No Government should 
load itself with executive and administrative duties. Its 
functions should be almost purely legislative. But, 
with respect to housing, decentralisation comes a little 
suddenly and very late; not too late, we trust, to be 
effectual. Local authorities will gather in the funds all 
the sooner if they show themselves in earnest by getting 
on with the work at once. 


C 


Architectural Causerie: 


OST certainly tradition dies hard, if at all, 
whether we seek its spirit in the latest 
expression of street building, in the survival 
of the glass bottle in the windows of high- 

class pastrycooks, or in the taste of books displayed by 
our friends and - acquaintances. Those who think 
reasonably attach considerable importance to the value 
of tradtion. In fact, even the careless cannot escape the 
effectual influence of precedent. And certainly among 
the most pleasant of hobbies that have survived from the 
days of our pompous ancestors is that pertaining to the 
collecting and study of old books. Wherever we go, 
town or country, we chance upon the modest libraries of 
our friends; for, if the truth be known, we British are 
born antiquaries; hence, the reverence of the average 
man for things historical. In this we can discern the 
Englishman’s taste for escritoire bookcases in mahogany, 
his desire to equip his study with ranges of open shelving 
dado height, and, in the case of architects, their fond- 
ness for the storeroom in Conduit Street. What fellow 
worthy of the name of reader would descend to the level 
of ordering mirror doors to his bookcase in order to 
conceal the quarto volumes in leather and calf which are 
the delight of his long evenings. 


* % ak % 


Some there are who have sworn allegiance to the 
Prolusiones Architectanice; others prefer books on 
topography, guides to old-fashioned  watering-places 
and cathedral cities, descriptions of old-time trades, 
crafts, customs, and travel. . To-day there is scarcely an 
architect’s office that does not possess a representative 
selection of works bearing upon the scientific art of 
building ; for the architect, like the lawyer, is beginning 
to appreciate authoritative advice coming straight from 
the great ones who have gone before. There are a 
number of famous road-books that should form part of 


every collection, the chief among them including 
‘Britannia Depicta,” Paterson’s “Roads,” Cary’s 
‘“Ttinerary,” Mogg’s “Guide,” and Leigh’s “ Imnsh 


Roads.” Much can be gleaned from these faded 
volumes, for they were the Bradshaws of the coaching 
era. and were eagerly perused by the dutiful leges of 
the four noble Georges. How wearisome a task it must 
have been for the surveyors, who pushed measuring- 
wheels in front of them on the trunk roads. Possibly 
the hobby-horse suggested itself to the mind of a particu- 
larly lazy compiler of measurements, as offering a more 
expeditious method of covering the ground, and we of a 
later day are indebted to this weary unknown for father- 
ing the velocipede. Many an old measuring-wheel of 
hickory, lightly shod with iron, the price of an expert 
wheelwright, was pushed into the lumber-room when the 
iron road from Euston Square took the Chilterns on its 
way to Birmingham. 


“Britannia Depicta, or Ogilby Improved,”’ is the most 
interesting of the series, for it is the doyen among road- 
books. Thomas Bowles, “ Print and Map Seller, next ye 
Chapter House in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” could hardly 
deal with the clients who desired copies when it first 
appeared in 1720, so he contracted with one Emanuel 
Bowen, engraver, “next ye King of Spain in_St. 
Katherine’s,.” to sell copies. This same Emanuel drew 
the imaginative title-page, showing all the imagery and 
pageantry of travel. What a delight to jaded eyes are 
the masks and cartouches, symbols of towns, birds 
signifying distance, a diminutive Puck, with a pair of 
‘dividers in one hand, riding a globe, curious and fantasti- 
cally repellent caricatures of Hermes, the messenger and 
‘suardian of the ways, and chimerical monsters calculated 
to brine home to the traveller the trials and difficulties 
of the King’s Highway. Small wonder travellers made 
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On Roads 


their wills prior to a journey between London and York, 
The editor responsible for this dainty work, Master 
Owen, gentleman, of the Middle Temple, had jus 
reason for his rider to the preliminary description: © T 
whole for its Compendious Variety and Exactness, pre 
ferable to all other books.of Roads hitherto Published 
ot Proposed; and calculated not only for the directior 
of the Traveller [as they are], but the general use of the 
Gentleman and Tradesman.” Architects look upon this 
book very favourably. We are duly impressed with it 
minute and exquisitely rendered lettering; we have 
respect. for its historical accuracy, and regard it a 
recording the alterations made to the Roman highw 
and the state of the pack-horse tracks at the close of the 
seventeenth century. For fifty years Ogilby’s labour 
were appreciated by frequenters of the roads, and the 
‘book was sufficiently popular in 1/770, when Rober 
Adam journeyed*down to his country houses, to ensur 
the printing of a revised edition, , ¥ 


= 
= 


The military mind, however, was busy with 
problem of an efficient and up-to-date road-book, an 
few travellers used the well-thumbed Ogilby, the chie 
volume to be found in the inns of the day, whe 
Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, Assistant-Quarterma 
General of His Majesty’s Forces, published, in 1 
“A new and accurate description of all the Direct an 
Principal Cross Roads in England and Wales.” Pater 
son’s book bears the military stamp. It is a paragono 
precision and efficiency. The first volume only ran 
154-pages, but in the 1803 edition we can count 8 
pages, such was the increased volume of horse-dr 
traffic on the roads, due without question to the ben 
Ss Palmer’s system of mailcoaches and the wisdom 

itt. 


e 3 * as 


The architects of George the Third’s reign mad 
every use of the new road-book when estimating tt 
charges for travelling to inspect works in hand, and 
must have felt highly pleased to trace the name 
buildings of their own invention both in the index 
near the description of each important road'; for 
wily Paterson did not omit ‘‘an account of Noblem 
and Gentlemen’s Seats and other remarkable obj 
near the roads and an Index to the Country Seats.”] 
is a matter for speculation whether or not som 
enthusiasts carried a copy of the book with them ont 
top of the stage coach in order to verify the identi 
the miniature palaces and quasi-Ionic temples passe 
eight miles an hour. Many, to use the quaint ph 
ology of the period, preferred to consult the ‘‘ Lobst 
the helm.”’ 

* * * * 


Robert Adam was sufficiently Scotch to have a cop 
of Paterson in his office, and, possibly, his charge 
fifteen guineas for chaisehire when he made his thr 
visits to Hertford to look after the town-hall, was bas 
on the table of charges for posting, included at the @ 
of the book. Bonomi. the Italian who for a time assist 
Robert Adam, evidently watched his employer closeh 
not so much for design, but in order to follow his busine 
methods. Bonomi had experienced the annoyant 
expressed by certain clients when they were faced wi 
accounts for travelling expenses, so he prepared a lar 
printed notice of charges, to be placed on the walls: 
his office at No. 76. Great Tichfield Street, in 1794, wi 
special reference to travelling: “ All the journeys to al 
from to be paid for at the rate of eighteenpence per mile 
When questioned by a brother artist as to his reason f 
this blatant practice, the artful Italian replied, “I don 
understand the English,” 
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The British School 


HE exhibition of works submitted in the open 
examinations for the Rome Scholarships in 
Architecture, Sculpture} Decorative Painting, 
and Engraving, and for the Henry Jarvis 

‘tudentship in Architecture, together with examples of 

orks executed by Scholars of the British School at 
tome, is now being held at the Grafton Galleries. 

Since the British School at Rome was reorganised and 
ycorporated by Royal Charter in 1912, the Scholarships 
ave been awarded twice, in 1913 andi1914. This is the 
rst year since the war in which competitions have been 
eld. 

The British School has now settled down in its new 
uarters in the Valle Giulia, and the scholars while in 
ssidence enjoy the comradeship, under the happiest 
conditions, of the French and American Academies. 
“he value of the Scholarships has been increased to 
250 per annum, and the age limit, for this competition 
nly, raised to thirty-five. 4 

The Faculties who are iassessors in the competitions 
re identified with no special school, but are representa- 
ve of their respective arts. The competitive works 
xhibited are those submitted for admission to the final 
ound for each Scholarship, and the selections made are 
ardly likely to be called in question. 

The first room contains the sculpture. Mr. Gilbert 
edward (Rome Scholar, 1913) shows a life-size female 
gure and a design for an historical frieze executed for 
ie Imperial War Museum. Mr. C. S. Jagger (Rome 
cholar, 1914) also has a frieze done for the same body. 
here are only three competitors this year, Messrs. A. F. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION: PLAN OF 
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at Rome Exhibition 


Hardiman, C. W. Dyson-Smith, and Alexander Styles, 
all of whom have been admitted,to the final round. The 
standard attained compares unfavourably with that 
reached by those entering for the Scholarships in 
Painting and Architecture. 

The second room is devoted to Decorative Painting. 
Mr. Colin Gill (Rome Scholar, 1913) is represented by 
“Heavy Artillery,” lent by the Imperial War Museum. 
This picture is unfortunately very badly hung, and only 
those who saw it in the Royal Academy will be able to 
form a reasonable estimate of its merits. There are 
seventeen competitors, nine of them women. Of these 
competitors four have been selected for the final 
round, Messrs. J. Wilkie, G. C. L. Underwood, 
T. Outlaw, and Miss W. M. Knights, all of 
whom are Slade students. The standard of the 
work submitted is very high, except in the case 
of Nos. 16, 17, and 19; and it is interesting to 
note that two who were chosen for the final in 1913 and 
1914 have this year failed to gaina place. We like the 
work of Miss Knights; she has a keen sense of composi- 
tion both in colour and in form. The work of Mr. 
Underwood is familiar to us, and we think that he was 
better represented by his paintings for the Imperial War 
Museum. 

In the third room are selections from the works of the 
Rome Scholars in Architecture for 1913 and 1914, and* 
the Jarvis Student for 1913, and also the competitive 
works for the Scholarship in Engraving. 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw (Rome Scholar, 1913) shows 


measured drawings from fragments of the antique, a 


D. W. THOMAS, SELECTED FOR FINAL COMPETITION. 
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study of the Villa di Papa Giulio III, by Vignola, a 
Pe ieee of an Etruscan Temple at Falerii (Civitacas- 
tellana), a large plan of the centre of Rome at the time of 
Constantine, and a series of eight drawings illustrating a 
restoration of the town of Praeneste. 

Praeneste (the modern Palestrina) is situated in a 
remarkable position on the slope of a mountain twenty- 
three miles from Rome, and owed its fame in antiquity to 
the great Temple of Fortune which existed there. Under 
Sulla the Sanctuary was rebuilt and extended, so. that 
with its colonnades, broad flights of steps, hemi- cycles, 
and other buildings, it occupied practically the whole of 
the site of the older tow n, and rose in : series of terraces 
up the slope of the mountain. ‘The subject has attracted 
many architects from Sangallo onw ar Of late years 
much that is new has been brought to light in excava- 
tion. This is embodied in the present restoration. We 
shall accordingly look forward to the publication of these 
drawings, together with the report which we understand 
is to accompany them. 

Mr. P. D. Hepworth (Rome Scholar, 1914) has, in 
conjunction with Mr. L. de Soissons (Jarvis Student, 
1913), measured and drawn several Genoese palaces. 
There are also drawings by Mr. de Soissons done at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Two have received a “ premiére 
seconde Médaille.” His plan of a chateau and gardens 
is an excellent work, well presented and cleverly 
rendered. 

We have to confess to some feeling of disappointment 
at the entry for the Scholarship in Engraving. It must 
have been difficult to make the selection for the final. 
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ROME SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION : 


Two out of the five competitors have been chosen, an 
Mr. W. A. Narbeth’s pencil drawings and Mr. J. Nixon’ 
semi-architectural subjects are perhaps the ~mos 
interesting. 

The fourth room contains water-colours by Messy: 
Bradshaw and de Soissons, and also the competitiy 
designs for the Scholarship in Architecture. 

There is a marked difference in the style of the water 
colour, but considerable architectural interest in bot! 
sets, which include sketches done in Florence, Siena 
Rome, and Sicily. 

For the Ghote in Architecture there are nine com 
petitors. The subject set was ‘‘ Courts of Justice,” an 
the number of sheets required was considerable. Som 
of the competitors have gone in for unnecessarily larg 
drawings. On the whole, the colouring is poor, the bes 
drawings being rendered in monotone. Otherwise th 
standard is fairly high. Five have won a place in th 
Final, Messrs. E. R. Arthur, W. Dougill, A. Koerner 
F. O. Lawrence, and D. W. Thomas. Of these, thites 
are Liverpool students. , 

Mr. Arthur has a clear and well-executed set of draw. 
ings. The absence of internal courtyards is a feature 0 
his plan, which is simple and efficient. The Great Hal 
is modelled on the Basilica of Constantine. For the 
exterior he uses a large scale Corinthian order. 

Mr. Dougill has a similar scheme, but his Great Hal 
is on the transverse axis, involving courtyards. Th 
minor accommodation is carefully worked out. 

Mr. Koerner’s design carries with it the hallmark o 
the Beaux-Arts, both in conception and execution. Thy 


PLAN OF DESIGN BY E. R. ARTHUR (LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY), 


SELECTED FOR FINAL COMPETITION, 
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neans of access from the main entrance and the Great 


fall to the courts are excellent; the library is well 
jlaced, and separate entrances are provided for the 
Court officials. The sections are well worked out, but 
he elevation is less satisfactory. 

Mr. Lawrence’s work is not as mature as that of the 
hree mentioned above. His plan involves four enclosed 
ourtyards, and its over-elaboration could only be 
ustified by a more expert solution. His detail is heavy 
vithout being impressive. The attic is enormous and 
he columns are stumpy. He, however, shows consider- 
ble resource in the arrangement of Neo-Classic motives. 
Mir. Thomas has a reasonable plan, and his courtyards 
iave the advantage of being spacious. The composition 
s fair, although unresolved in its detail. 


There is not much to be said of the other designs. 
No. 37 has enormous drawings. His plan carries 
symmetry to excess, and forms a geometrical pattern 
rather than a proper solution to the problem. As the 
flanking buildings, worked out in detail, are identical in 
plan, we presume they must be intended to serve identical 
purposes. No. 30’s plan is the most inttresting part of 
his scheme, but his drawings fail by comparison w.th 
those selected. The dome is over-powering and unneces- 
sary both for the building and the composition. With 
regard to No. 38, we are doubtful whether his building is 
a ood expression of its purpose. No. 40 obviously fails 
in his plan, which is almost circular, a type which would 
require far more study that he has given to it. 

(Further illustrations will be given next week.) 


The Planning Process 
Digs viajor elie BARNES. VL Peer R BoA 


LANNING involves thought and arrangement. 

It eliminates, or should do so, what is arbitrary 

and accidental. It is of the essence of it to 

exclude the haphazard and the unconsidered. 

na sense it bars our freedom. When you have made a 

slan you are to some extent its subject. You are bound 

yy it. You must follow it. All you do afterwards will 
96 determined by it. 

It is, perhaps, to these reasons that we owe what we call 
yad planning. It is not certain whether sometimes such 
ylanning is not deliberate—whether it is not something 
nore than indolence and indifference. It is not in our 
1ature to love to be bound. One likes to change one’s 
nind and be free to do so if one desires. The trouble 
# a good plan is that it limits this freedom. When your 
lan is made, if it is well made, you have taken into 
iccount everything and provided for it, or rather you 
hink that you have taken everything into account ; but, 
las, omniscience is not a quality of the human, but of 
he Divine, and just when we think our labours are com- 
ileted some fact emerges which we had not taken into 
wcount—-some stage in the process which we have 
mutted—and then our plan has to be altered, twisted, 
ind distorted to make room for this late and intrusive 
omer. One sometimes thinks that a very few simple 
ormulas might be found to contain the explanation of 
nost things. The eternal clash between order and free- 
fom is one of them—the friction between the things that 
ie planned and the things that will not be planned. 
Chere is, it would seem, a real antagonism between 
slassic and Gothic methods. The meticulous refinement 
£ the Greek and the comparatively rough-and-ready 
nethod of the Goth are the expression of this. The idea 
f a city planned with regular radiating avenues from 
vell-defined foci is the antipodes of the winding, twist- 
ng, assertive individuality of a medieval town. So the 
truggle goes on, and it is not without some regret that 
me is driven to admit that in.the long run order has a 
endency to prevail over freedom. The advantages of 
he one are real, of the other ideal, and at least at 
resent these are days of realism. So the importance of 
jlanning tends to become more and more clearly 
Stablished and that importance ought to be insisted 
pon by all who are concerned with what is called 
thciency and economy—two excellent words, though 
ethaps less attractive than others that are less fre- 
juently used. 

lanning, like all other things, takes place in space 
‘nd follows the order of time. When materialised it 
xhibits the sequence of the various processes which 
nake up human activity. To those who are beginning 
0 study the science of building with a view to engaging 
n the practice of its art, it cannot be too strongly said 
hat the builder’s business is not to restrict for human 
‘ctivities the sphere in which they are engaged, but to 


increase the facilities required for them by protecting 
them from climatic restrictions and by directing the 
routes along which these activities are to proceed. Put 
shortly, the building follows the process, not the process 
the building. That is true not only in theory but in fact, 
and the slightest historical understanding of any social 
activity will soon reveal the fact that developments in its 
corresponding architecture arise out of pnor develop- 
ments in the actions to be accommodated. The writer 
was once told by a pupil of the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen that a favourite remark of his was that “ All 
things happen in order of time,’’ and, on that, insisting 
that all papers put before him should be put before him 
inthat order. ‘That is as true of the actions which, taken 
together, form a process of manufacture, distribution, or 
exchange as of those actions which lead men into the 
contention and) dispute of the ‘Courts. No man can 
pian well if he does not understand in its completeness the 
purpose for which he is planning, and no man can under- 
stand any process until he has realised the sequence of 
all its stages; the order in which they come, the actions 
gihich open it, which continue it, and which bring it to an 
end, 

During recent years America has furnished us with a 
School of Business experts who have travelled round 
our country instructing manufacturers and others in the 
organisation and development of their business. Their 
first attention is always paid to the buildings in which the 
businesses are carried on, and consideration is given to 
the arrangements provided for its operations. If it be a 
process of manufacture, no matter what that process may 
be, it will, on examination, soon be found to consist of an 
invariable and unbroken series of operations by which 
raw material is converted into manufactured articles. 
There will be, first of all, the receipt of the raw material, 
and finally the despatch of the finished goods. Between 
those two points all the stages of the process appear. If 
there is to be efficiency, if there is to be economy, it is 
essential that there shall not be delay. Delay will follow 
on confusion or upon unnecessary transport of the 
material from one stage to another. If material has 
to travel one hundred yards where a little consideration 
in the arrangement of the building might have reduced 
the journey to five yards, the result will be to add to the 
cost. If the material has to be handled twice when it 
might have been handled only once, that will add to the 
cost. If disconnected processes are carried on in spaces 
which overlap, confusion will result, and that will add to 
the cost. The moral of all this is that to plan well one 
must first study the purpose for which one is planning; 
and, having done that, keep steadily in one’s mind the 
intention to secure for those for whom one plans the 
possibility of carrying on their purpose with the 
maximum of speed and the minimum of energy. The 
Chicago ideal by which the pig going in at one end of 
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the machine comes out in sausage at the other is a 
homely illustration of the result of good planning. 

This consideration of process is not to be confined to 
the study of manufacturing and industrial pursuits. It 
is not simply in the shipyard or the factory that planning 
must follow process. There are no human activities 
into which order and routine may not with advantage be 
introduced—industrial, commercial, educational, and 
domestic. At the present moment we are giving a great 
deal of attention to the provision of buildings for 
domestic purposes for a large section of the population. 
No more fascinating work on the relationship of good 
planning to domestic economy does the writer know than 
Professor Kerrs “The Gentleman’s House.” Years 
have passed since he read it. What remains most in 
mind is the stress he lays upon what he calls the 
“routes” that have to be provided for in a well-appointed 
house—the family route, the servants’ route, the route of 
the fuests, the children’s route ; all to be considered and 
provided for, so that each may enjoy the privacy and 
exclusiveness that are required. His theories are, of 
course, applied on the grand:scale. There is no con- 
sideration of cost. For every purpose there is a separate 
room or suite of rooms provided, and the result is as 
nearly perfection as can be secured. 

In studying some of the many plans recently prepared 
for the housing of the working classes one has doubted 
whether much study has been given and much knowledge 
acquired of the processes that goon inside a working-class 
home. All the demands are there that exist in those 
more fortunate families for whom Professor Kerr wrote. 
There is the same family life to vrovide for. True, 
there are no servants; but service has to be given, and 
the conditions under which it is to be performed are of 
the same importance—perhaps of more importance. 
The children are there; they have their pursuits, their 
work, their play. What scope is to be given for these? 
Guests may come, if not to stay, yet for some little while 
to be there; for these there must be entertainment in 
some space that shall not be crowded with household 
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gear. Whatever advances may be made in construction 
and in the use of material, these are secondary to a com- 
plete and sympathetic understanding of working-class 
life. We hear to-day everywhere of minimum stan- 
dards. There is a minimum standard of comfort under 
which alone can be secured what is demanded to-day, 
and this standard can only be laid down by those who 
have, by patience and observation, acquired a real and 
true knowledge of the requirements of that domestic life 
for which we are called upon to-day to provide accommo- 
dation on a scale hitherto unknown in this country. 


Burry Port Garden Suburb 


HIS scheme (see plan below and plate opposite) 
was originally intended to provide housing 
accommodation for munition workers at H.M. 
Factory, Pembrey. The present tenants, 

however, include other classes of workers, such as 
colliers, iron and tinplate workers, and _ railway- 
men. The first 104 houses were begun in _ the 
autumn of 1917 and are now nearing completion. The 
layout plan provides for a total of 300 houses, the balance 
of which are to be built under the present Government 
scheme. A portion of the estate, which is low-lying and 
unsuitable for building, will be used as a recreation 
ground. The materials used in construction are I1in. 
cavity walls, covered with cement rendering and colour- 
washed, sash windows, and Welsh slate roofs. _ The 
design of the cottages was kept as simple as possible, 
low-pitched roofs and straight eaves being characteristic. 
Variety has been obtained in the grouping of the houses 
by setting back building lines and providing at intervals 
quadrangle groups and open greens. It is expected that 
the finished building cost of the houses will average about 
£550 each. 

The houses were designed by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
L.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., architect to the Welsh Town- 
Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd., Cardiff, assisted by 
Mriv[ eA. Sallam Vas beL: 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 1.—Cottages at Burry Port Garden Suburb, 
Carmarthenshire, built for the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Licentiate R.I.B.A., Architect. J. A. Hallam, Deputy Architect 
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In these cottages, which were originally intended to provide accommodation for munition workers, 11-inch cavity walls are 

‘covered with cement rendering and colour-washed, and the roofs are covered with Welsh slates. The design was kept as 

‘Simple as possible, with low-pitched roofs and straight eaves. Variety is got by grouping into quadrangles and by setting 
back the building line at certain intervals. 
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The Future of Architectural Education’ 


By PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.Oxon.,-F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


HERE is very little profit in defining 
education. However one defines it 
one ultimately comes up against the 

word “ interest,” of which no definition is 
possible. The process of teaching is 
merely that of shortening the process of 
absorption by the pupil in two ways—first, 
by placing the facts to be absorbed within 
easy reach of the pupil; and, secondly, by 
stimulating his appetite for the facts: This 
stimulation can be effected by prizes, by 
the rod, by competition, or by simple per- 
sonal appeal; but in every case the ulti- 
mate form which the appetite takes is inte- 
rest. The word describes the most myste- 
rious of human faculties, the very main- 
spring of mental life. The teaching of art 
differs from the teaching of science. Archi- 
tecture is a science and an art. It there- 
fore demands teaching of the two kinds. 
Some people aver that one cannot teach 
an art, others that the teaching of art is 
solely a matter of elicitation. The differ- 
ence between the teaching of art and the 
teaching of science simply ‘lies in this—that 
in teaching a science you lay before the 
pupil facts which he is to store and use for 
himself as facts, whereas in teaching art 
you lay facts before the pupil, which he is 
to digest and to reproduce in his own form. 

It will be of interest to review the course 
of architectural education in the past half- 
century. Before 1882 men entered the 
profession solely through the medium of 


* Substance of a paper read before the Rept. 
on February 16. 


pupilage; or, rather, before that date 
pupilage was the only accredited test of a 
man’s having been educated as an archi- 
tect. Many hard things have been said 
about pupilage as a means of education, 
and many of these hard things have been 
deserved ; but there were scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of honest artists who gave to the 
young men under their charge careful 
training, good advice, valuable experience, 
and a start in life. But the Institute saw 
that education in architecture must not be 
left to the haphazard whim of the col- 
lectors of premiums. It determined to 
establish the test of examinations. They 
invited candidates to a voluntary examl- 
nation, and to this succeeded in 1882 the 
obligatory examination, without passing 
which no aspirant was admitted to the 
Associateship. What the establishment of 
that obligatory test has meant to the pre- 
sent generation of elder architects it is 
difficult to say: one thing it certainly in- 
itiated—a race of architectural teachers. 
In other words, systematised architectural 
education began, if not to walk, at least to 
toddle. In its charter of 1887 the Institute 
took powers for increasing its examination 
system by establishing the progressive 
tests known as the Preliminary, Interme- 
diate, and Final Examinations. 

The R.I.B.A. in this did ‘a very fine 
and disinterested thing. It was foresee- 
ing, too, and far-seeing. It laid down the 
framework of a structure which was in a 
short while to exceed even its designers’ 


expectations. One might change the 
metaphor and say that it became the 
mother of a child who was in thirty years 
to be old enough and strong enough to 
forget and rather despise his parent. The 
Institute set out to “obtain for all those 
entering the profession a systematic course 
of education,” to be “tested by progressive 
examinations,’ the passing of which 
‘should form the primary qualification 
for admission to its class of Associates.’’ 
Though the Institute may feel bashful 
about praising the Institute, no modesty 
need prevent a generation from acknow- 
ledging what it owes to the generation 
behind it. 

The Progressive Examinations consist of 
the Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the 
Final. The Preliminary is no more than a 
test of general school education plus a 
minimum knowledge of draftsmanship. 
Naturally, certificates or examinations of a 
large number of recognised Universities, 
colleges, and schools are accepted as the 
equivalent of the general portion of the 
examination, and candidates may submit 
drawings which, if satisfactory, exempt 
them also from ‘the technical part of the 
test. The meanings of this Preliminary 
Examination and of the exemptions there- 
from are, first, that it insists on a reason- 
able grounding in historv geography, lite- 
rature, mathematics, and science ; second, 
that it calls for some witness to the appli- 


cant’s hope of being able to draw; and 
third, that it acknowledges the ability of 
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most secondary schools to equip a candi- 
date with all that is asked fort this stage. 
The Intermediate Examination brings 
the candidate to grips with the realities of 
architectural study. It is the aim of this 
test, as of the Final Examination, to make 
sure not only that the candidate can 
answer questions, but that he shall have 
spent a reasonable period of time in steady 
work. To this end the regulations demand 
the production of testimonies of study ; 
nominally they consist of eight sheets of 
half double elephant, two of which repre- 
sent the orders, two more. contain 
measured work, one deals with ornament, 
and the three remaining represent 
carpentry and other construction. In 
regard to these the Institute is reasonable, 
and inasmuch as the whole object of these 
testimonies is to prove that there has been 
on the part of the candidate practical exer- 
cise in architectural subjects, certain work 
done in the Royal Academy School and in 
the Architectural Association School to be 
accepted in lieu of the standard require- 
ments. The written part of the Examina- 
tion, which occupies three days, consists 
of two papers on styles, history, and fea- 
tures, two upon construction, practical and 
theoretical, and a fifth paper, the subject 
of which is optional, giving the candidate 
the choice of specialising in a rudimentary 
way in architectural history, mathematics 
and mechanics or elementary design. 

In the final test great importance is 
attached to the work which has to be sub- 
mitted before the candidate is admitted to 
sit for the written and oral examination. 
Naturally this final test concerns itself very 
largely with the question of design. Every 
six months the Institute publishes subjects 
on a choice of which the candidates may 
work, and each candidate before admis- 
sion to the examination has to submit four 
designs of sufficient merit to be approved 
by the Board of Architectural Education. 
In addition each candidate has to offer an 
original thesis on a historical, scientific, or 
zesthetic subject kindred to architecture. 
In the examination itself the merely cate- 
chetical “portion is limited to hygiene, 
materials, construction, and professional 
practice, the greater part of the time being 
devoted to the actual working out 
of an original design on a set subject. This 
examination is distinctly supplemental to 
the Intermediate test: a fulfilment of it, 
and destined to be a criterion of a candi- 
date’s full powers as an artist in design, a 
specialist in construction and man of busi- 
ness. It is often argued that one cannot 
examine an artist in art—it is also argued 
that one cannot teach art. The answer to 
the latter argument is that if you cannot 
teach art some men can certainly learn it, 
and to the first that though no examination 
can plumb the depths of the unfathom- 
able or measure the heights of the sublime, 
it can certainly slam the door on those who 
show that they have neither depths nor 
heights in their constitution. : 

To return to the Intermediate. The 
Institute, true to its policy of assisting 
rather than embarrassing the student, and 
to promote and encourage the means of 
education, has very wisely decreed that the 
courses of certain very carefully selected 
schools should be accepted! as substitutes 
for the passing of this examination. The 
Institute’s hold on the qualifications of 
these recognised courses is secured by the 
verdicts of external examiners or visitors. 
These examiners are for the most part 
members Of the Board of Architectural 
Education, or if not are persons in whose 
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judgment on the subject of standard the 
Board can place entire confidence. The 
whole objects of the examination system, 
as fostered and controlled by the Institute, 
are first to make sure that sound education 
is going on in the country, and secondly to 
make sure that only those who have suc- 
cessfully learned! architecture are admitted 
as Associates. 

The Institute has owed, and will continue 
to owe, incalculable thanks, on behalf of 
architecture, to the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession. That profession has been 
recruited almost exclusively from men who 
owed their own education, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the examination system. Their 
knowledge of the difficulties, opportunities 
and circumstances which beset the teach- 
ing of architecture are very great, and the 
presence of many of their number on the 
Board of Education is of the highest pos- 
stble value. Now, it always has to be re- 
membered, and it is very easily forgotten, 
that learning is a much more important 
thing than teaching. Teaching is nothing 
more, in its noblest development, than an 
aid to learning. There is abroad! a school 
of thought which insists that the class of 
education a man receives is more import- 
ance than the class of knowledge he has 
obtained by learning: but it does not 
matter where a man has been educated, or 
how he has been educated, so long as he 
knows. To say this is not to be an enemy 
to the schoolishness of schools. Some 
critics have suggested that in some of the 
more flourishing seats of architectural] 
learning there is too academic a spirit, that 
the work produced is too much of one 
type, and that the actual designing is in 
a groove of too great similarity. Those 
who fear it most are forgetting what is the 
nature of architecture. Nor, of course, is 
there anything to be said by any sensible 
person against the multiplication of archi- 
tectural schools. The more the better— 
if they are all good. So long as it is re- 
membered that a school is primarily a 
place in which to learn, and only second- 
arily a place in which to teach, we can 
continue to give unqualified thanks for the 
great benefits they are continually render- 
ing to the standard of knowledge among 
young practising architects. 

An encouraging sign in connection with 
architectural education is a strong enthu- 
siasm on the subject of reform. It is diffi- 
cult when voices clamour from every side 
in violent disagreement to be in sympathy 
with all the clamourers, but the clamour 
covers that wholesome energy which is the 
mainspring of progress. From one 
quarter there comes the insistent sugges- 
tion that what is needed for the enlarge- 
ment of educational growth is the abolition 
of the stranglehold of the R.I.B.A., and 
that the control of the examining 
system should be in the hands of the Uni- 
versities. To do this group justice, they 
really do not mean to exclude from the 
controlling bodies a certain school of 
architecture which won its way to pre- 
eminence before some of the said Univer- 
sities were born, and which is certainly not 
behind them in standard of excellence. 
Others insist that examination can only be 
fairly conducted by professional teachers ; 
some maintain that a student should only 
be examined by his own teachers. By 
some it is felt that the Institute should pro- 
long the period of study, and delay the 
age of entering the profession. All that 
the prevailing system suffers from is the 
old ailment of growing pains, and what is 
needed is an adjustment in order to bring 
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the machinery of its existence into line 
with the facts of its new conditions. The 
call for a more intimate participation in > 
the examination system, the demand for 
greater stimulus to higher education, the | 
wish for a wider territorial extension of 
the benefits of such education can all be 
met by simple devices of organisation, | 
One clamour should never be met 
—the voice of those who desire that the 
body which started the educational im- 
provement which superseded mere pupil- 
age should abandon its interest in educa- 
tion and should hand the keys of entry to 
its own body over to other institutions. — 
The Board of Education in Architecture 
must be strengthened, enlarged, so as to 
be representative of all the national inte- 
rests which concern themselves with archi- 
tectural education, and made capable of 
securing the services of every human and 
national force which cares about its ends; 
but it must remain a body appointed or 
invited by the R.I.B.A., it must jealously 
and zealously serve the interests of the In- 
stitute in excluding unsuitable men from 
membership, and it must or should be the 
permanent national force in the control of 
the examination system. The bonds which 
at present unite the Board to the teaching 
bodies of the country must be enlarged. 
This can be done without any loss of 
dignity by the Institute.and with a great 
increase of prestige. Every large recog- 
nised school should have representation on 
the Board. Similiarly there should be on 
the Board such representation as it may be 
able to invite, and to secure all national 
bodies interested in its work, the Education 
Offices of England and Scotland, the 
Royal Academy, and the older Universi- 
ties. The Council would elect the main 
body of the Board, but the enlargement in 
the directions indicated would make it 
national as well as professional in charac- 
ter. Obviously, and very rightly, a Board 
of this increased size and rather changed 
mentality would be administrative and 
deliberative rather than executive, and it 
would remit the functions of detailed! con- 
trol to a sub-committee largely composed 
of teaching members of the Board, whose 
duties, however, would be strictly con- 
trolled by the’ Board itself. They would, 
in fact, be responsible to the Board. No 
one knows at this moment how far the 
State itself may take interest in and give 
aid to architectural education; but it is 
well to keep such possibilities in view, and 
it is clear that the State could only welcome 
the appearance of an authority which by 
its power and its widespread constituents 
is ready to be the proper channel for any 
State help—not merely money—that may 
be forthcoming. a 
The schools should be strengthened by 
a more real admission to representation. 
We have been asked to give the schools 
greater rein by according recognition such 
as will exempt students not only from the 
Intermediate examinations, but also from 
the Final Examination. This cannot 
wholly be done. The schools ask too 
much when they demand, even under 
limitations, that we should consider A 
man as qualified for Associateship with 
having examined him ourselves in + 
degree whatever. The most reasonable 
compromise in regard to this point would 
be as follows: The professional part of the 
Final Examination should be enlarged ; no 
student should! be considered passed for 
Associateship until he has obtained two 


-certificates—one inthe artistic and tec 


cal side of his craft and the other in 
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professional, and he should be allowed to 
pass first whichever of these two depart- 
ments of test his own circumstances dic- 
tate as most convenient. If, therefore, any 
schools arrive at such a condition of supre- 
macy as to be worthy of obtaining for their 
students exemption from a large part ot 
the imal Examination, it should be pos- 
sible to arrange that the Institute, while 
always continuing to hold its own exami- 
nations, should grant such a measure of 
exemption to the students of selected 
schools as would not abrogate its own 
power of saying the final word as to a 
candidate’s fitness. The Institute will not 
grant to any other body the right of pass- 
ing applicants in the professional test ; that 
is its own affair, and it is the best and the 
sole judge. With regard to the technical 
part of the qualifying examination, we are 
willing (subject to such safeguards as at 


present protect exemptions from the Inter-— 


mediate Examination) to recognise as 
qualifying for exemption certain advanced 
courses and examinations of selected 
Universities and schools, subject always to 
this proviso—that our examining body 
must in every case be judges of the stan- 
dard reached in design. The Institute 
might retain its essentially necessary hold 
on the design test without insisting that 
the design examination should be con- 
ducted on the Institute premises. In fact, 
‘I imagine that it might be possible for a 
school pupil of a school “recognised ” for 
the Final Examination to pass the whole 
of his exemption test on the school or Uni- 
versity premises, except that he would 
necessarily have to pass the Professional 
Examination at the Institute, and that his 
exemption on the technical side would not 
be obtainable until the Institute had passed 
the drawings produced by him in the 
design test at his University or school. A 
word should here be said about the control 
on the standard of the schools which the 
Institute should continue to exercise. At 
present this hold is secured by the fact that 
in the first place no school is admitted to 
_Tecognition ” rank except after a special 
Inspection by members of the Board of 
Architectural Education, and, secondly, 
the courses and examinations on which the 
tecognition is based are constantly under 
the eye of external examiners, all 6f whom 
are either appointed or nominated by the 
Board, or otherwise in touch with it. This 
method will need to be strengthened and 
systematised—probably supplemented by 
the appointment of inspectors. 

In conclusion, I have the most genuine 
belief in the tcaching power of the 
excellent schools which the young Univer- 
sites have started, and of the schools 
which some of the older ones have estab- 
lished ; also a genuine confidence in the 
non-University schools which are spring- 
ing up and multiplying; and a great ex- 
pectation of the atelier svstem, which is 
putting forth a new life under the shelter- 
ing guidance of the Royal Academy ; and, 
lastly, an old affection and loyal admira- 
tion for the heroic Architectural Associa- 
tion and its unsurpassed record! of educa- 
tional achievement. In fact, the vigour of 
architectural education all over the coun- 
try is one of the most healthy and brilliant 
things in an England which is not always 
brilliant and not in all its departments 
healthy ; but there is no reason whatever 
why the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects should release its love of or its affec- 
tionate hold unon the education system 
which it promoted, fostered, and_ still 
controls, 


Discussion, 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Waterhouse 
having been proposed by Sir A. S. Bigge, 
and seconded by Mr. W. R. Davies, C.B., 
of the Board of Education, the debate on 
the paper was opened by Professor 
Pite. He said that much valuable 
information that would go far towards 
solving the problem could be gained 
from the Institute’s archives; it was 
necessary to know what proportion of 
students who have sat for intermudiate 
examinations came from schools, and what 
proportion not from schools. He was 
under the impression that more than a 
half were trained as pupils and by similar 
means; and it was imperative to keep open 
all facilities for such students. It was 
also desirable to know what leakage of 
the number took place before the Final ; 
and of those who came up for the Final 
how many passed and how many failed, 
and whether the latter came back again. 
The defect of the present system of edu- 
cation and examination was that students 
at recognised schools were exempted only 
up to the Intermediate stage, and the pro- 
cess of education on Institute lines is 
stopped at that 
syllabus is complete to that stage, and 
incomplete beyond. Some schools or 
Universities make the Intermediate stage 
a step in their own course for their awn 
degree: but this is not the same as ccm- 
pleting a whole syllabus approved by the 
Institute. Professor Pite supported the 
proposal to delegate further powers to the 
schools, subject to adequate protection, 
and that the schools should be entitled to 
give other certificates that would be 
accepted by the Institute up to the Final. 
This would increase the value of tuition at 
the schools in the later stages, by main- 
taining continuity 1n the course in con- 
formity with approved standards, and it is 
in the advanced stages that the advice of a 
teacher is most valuable. Professor Pite 
said he was quite unconvinced as to the 
desirability of the Institute’s being the 
final authority in architectural design. 
The progressive years are the years of a 
student’s life, when all problems present 
themselves in their most attractive form. 
Sympathy for this stage is imperative, but 
it is doubtful if much comes from under 
the auspices of the Institute. There was 
nothing to support the theory that men 
were Fellows of the Institute because they 


were distinguished architects, and the 
standards of examinations should not 
therefore be kept in their hands. On the 


other side, schools alone cannot complete 
the education of the architect, since he 
needs contact with building, with busi- 
ness, and with men. 

Professor C. H. Reilly said he was 
entirely in agreement with Mr. Water- 
house’s conclusions, and was of the 
opinion that if the proposed extensions in 
the constitution and powers of the educa- 
tional bodies were carried out a great 
stage forward in architectural education 
would have been accomplished. Schools, 
he believed, gave the student a much 
wider outlook over architecture than could 
be gained in an office, where the pupil’s 
susceptibilities too often naturally leaned 
towards the foibles of his particular 
master. The delegation of further powers 
to the schools to grant approved certifi- 
cates would enable the teachers to make 
full use of the great enthusiasm on the 
part of the students now prevalent in all 
the large schools. No one wished to take 
power away from the Institute, but to 
bring the Institute down into the schools 
in order to exercise its powers and to dis- 
pense its favours there. 


point; the University - 


Sul 


Professor Richardson said that archi- 
tecture cannot be taught: it is only pos- 
sible to encourage a study of its under- 
lying principles, and beyond this point 
the director of studies should not go. The 
existing system of architectural training 
consists of two parts, the first including 
the recognised schools attached to Univer- 
sities, the A.A., and the R.A. ; the second 
(and larger) part includes the numerous 
Art Schools throughout the country. In 
this democratic age opinions regarding 
systems which have no official status must 
be set aside. The academic training in 
the recognised schools can only be of a 
primary nature: the two and three years’ 
courses do not make architects, although 
they produce Associates of the Institute. 
Study is not then finished; the present 
training is not lengthy enough. What is 
needed is not a complex educational 
machine designed to meet every academic 
contingency, but a simple system of train- 
ing, including acquaintance with profes- 
sional practice. The great defect of the 
proposed atelier system is that apparently 
the ateliers will only be open to men of 
proved efficiency, and the entrance exami- 
nation will be very stiff. The R.I.B.A. 
should encourage not an academic 
but an ideal atmosphere, retaining its 
position as premier, examining body, with 
power to enlarge its Education Board and 
to co-ordinate the work of academic 
centres. When these important develop- 
means have materialised, England will 
again produce great civic architecture as 
well as fine domestic work. 

Dr. Elliott Smith gave an admirable 
comparison between the development of 
the medical profession, and the stages of 
growth through which the architectural 
profession is now passing. The Univer- 
sities are now independent of the royal 
medical colleges in the matter of granting 
degrees to doctors. He said there had 
been a complete break between the two 
groups on this subject, and they had pro- 
gressed to this point stage by stage. The 
fact that the Universities had obtained the 
separate right to grant diplomas in medi- 
cine had been of vast importance in the 
development and encouragement otf 
medical education, owing to the advantage 
of being able to complete the training of 
men instead of merely preparing them for 
another body. In the medical professiom 
the examiners are men engaged in teach- 
ing, as this ocupation is almost the only 
preparation for being able effectively to 
fathom the knowledge of a student up for 
examination. . 

Major Maurice Webb said that Mr. 
Waterhouse’s proposal to widen the scope 
and power of the Board of Architectural 
Education would meet with universal 
approval; the step was absolutely neces- 
sary if the Institute is to keep its position 
and affection in the architectural world. 
The present examinations are small 
things ; and the Board should aim at some- 
thing far greater, attaining a standard! far 
higher than that now prevailing. The 
larger schools all over the country 
naturally want to have a voice in determin- 
ine that standard, and to be represented 
on the Board of Architectural Education. 
There was no reason why all the bodies 
interested should not be represented on 
the Board, and before any school or Uni- 
versity gave certificates or degrees the 
course of training and the standard of ex- 
amination could be aereed upon with the 
Board. In any event these school 
diplomas would not be the means of entry 
into membership of the R.I.B.A., which 
would still be subject solely to whatever 
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‘rules might be laid down be the Institute. 
Professor A. C. Dickie, of Manchester, 
said he would concur in any reasonable 
proposal to raise the standard of architec- 
tural education to a higher stage than the 
one prevailing. Those engaged in such 
education are much handicapped, and 
should receive every possible assistance 
from the Institute. The step proposed by 
Mr. Waterhouse would be of considerable 
assistance, and it would be regrettable if 
the schools were driven to relieve them- 
selves of the Institute’s “ embrace ”’ 
because it seemed too great an evil. 
Mr. A. E. Munby said that at the present 
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time some definite provision should be 
madi in architectural training for investi- 
gation of the many new materials and 
methods of construction appearing on the 
market. 

Mr. Lionel Budden said that if the In- 
stitute insisted upon centralised examina- 
tions it would! leave architectural education 
where it was. He pointed out the superior 
position of the medical profession, which 
relies upon the Universities to train stu- 
dents and grant diplomas, and he urged 
the Institute to consider this as a model. 
Those who proposed this had no desire 
whatever to take away from the Institute 


1920. j 


the right of entry to the Institute: all that 
they wish is a measure of de-control allow- 
ing them to hold examinations and to 
grant certificates in a manner approved 
by the Institute. Mr. Budden emphasised 
the enormous advantage to the prestige 
of a profession if its diplomas were won 
only by an education of University rank ; 
he thought it would be well for the Archi- 
tectural Association to be affiliated in some 
manner to London. University, for ex 
ample, in order to obtain this status: such 
a great school should be able to give its 
brilliant members the prestige of an 
academic degree. 


Construction. 7.—Metal Lath on Frame 
Wall Construction 


UST how long ago buildings with walls 
of stucco over a timber framework 
were first erected in America is not 

certain. Some stucco buildings a quarter 
of a century old are referred to as pioneers 
in this class. This type of stucco building 
has been erected in considerable numbers 
only during comparatively recent years, 
but it may safely be stated that it is still 
in the experimental stage, and improve- 
ments. in design and construction will 
undoubtedly be introduced from time to 
time. Sufficient study has thus far been 
made to indicate the right and the wrong 
way to build such structures. In evolving 
stucco-covered frame dwellings, from those 
with clapboard or single siding, the only 
change originally made was to omit the 
siding, applying lath to the under sheath- 
ing and piastering the stucco thereon. The 
sheathing in most cases _was placed 
diagonally in order-the better to brace the 
wood frame. According to the “ American 
Architect,”’ from which the following inte- 
1esting description of the construction is 
reproduced, it has clearly been proved 
that such construction is not good and 
will generally result in cracked stucco. 
When sheathing is used no_ reliance 
should -be. placed on it as a bracing for 
the frame... In every case this timber 
frame, whether sheathing is used or not, 


should be independently braced. This 
can be accomplished by - installing 
diagonal bracing at the corners and 


bridging between the studs. The diagonal 
bracing should consist of at least 1 in. by 
6 in. boards, about 6 ft. long, let into the 
studs so that. the face of the bracing is 
flush with the inside face of the studs 
crossed. The bridging should be provided 
at least once in each storey height and 
horizontally placed. 

Where back plastering is to be used, the 
outside edge of the bridging should set 
back 1 in.. from the face of the studs, to 
permit the back plaster to continue past 
the bridging. In such construction 2 in. 
by 3 in. bridging should be used. Studs 
should be at least 2 in. by 4 in. spaced 
not over 16 in. on centres, extending from 
foundation to rafters without any inter- 
vening horizontal members. They should 
be tied together just underneath the floor 
beams bv 1 in. by 6 in. ribbon boards, let 
into the inner side of the studs, so as to 
finish flush and be securely nailed thereto. 
The floor joists, besides resting on the 
ribbon board, should also be securely 
spiked to the studs. 

The 1919 report of the Committee on 
the Treatment of Concrete Surfaces of the 
American Concrete Institute states relative 


to the matter of sheathing: “When 
sheathing is used, it should be laid hori- 
zontally and not diagonally across the 
studs. The stucco test panels erected at 
the Bureau of Standards in 1915 and 1916 
have demonstrated conclusively that 
diagonal sheathing tends to crack the over- 
lying stucco by setting up strains in the 
supporting frame. This ‘result is un- 
doubtedly due to the shrinkage of the 
sheathing, and whatever benefit might be 
anticipated from the more effective brac- 
ing provided by diagonal sheathing 
appears to be more than offset by the 
shrinkage effect. Diagonal sheathing is 
also. less economical than horizontal 
sheathing, both in material and labour.” 

After a careful analysis of the results 
observed to date at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards test panels (many of which have 


been exposed for four years), together | 


with an investigation of buildings com- 
pleted a sufficient length of time to afford 
a basis of judging results, it is safe to con- 
clude that for stucco work wood sheathing 
is unnecessary for frame walls when they 
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are properly braced and covered with 


metal lath, provided one coat of back | 


plaster is applied on the inside of the lath 
between the studs. This type of construc- 


tion, properly executed, is more desirable 


than that in which wood sheathing is used. 
It will be referred to in this article as the 
“back-plastered ”’ type. 

The proper steps in its erection are as 
follows: After the wood framework of the 
building, commonly referred to as “bal- 
loon framing,” is erected, it is sometimes 
deemed advisable to coat the outside faces 
of the studs with a waterproofing or pre- 
servative paint. While this is not objec- 
‘tionable, there is insufficient definite 
information on record as to its efficacy, 
which seems doubtful, and its elimination 


is recommended in the report previously 


referred to._ 


Where a ribbed type of metal lath is 


‘specified and furring is integral with the 


lath so that when applied the perforated | 
fabric is held away from the face of the 


studs, no other furring becomes nieces 


sary, but when a uniform, non-ribbed lath 
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War Memorials. 1.—Tablet in Kingswood Church, Wotton-under-Edge 
Grahame B. Tubbs, A.R.I.B.A., Architect 


This wali tablet is being erected in Kingswood Church, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., from the design of Mr. Grahame B. Tubbs, 

A.R.I.B.A. Capt. Seymour Tubbs was the second son of Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Tubbs, and was the brother 

of the designer. The tablet, which is in white Pentelican marble, with the letters tinted a light grey for the sake of clear- 
ness, was carried out by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. 
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; used it should be furred out } in. from 
ye face of the studs. This keeps the lath 
-om the studs and permits the plaster to 
ecome keyed behind the lath where it 
rosses the studs. Galvanised or painted 
in. crimped furring not lighter than No. 

2 gauge, or some other shape providing 
n equally good result, should be fastened 
irectly to the studs by 14 in. x 14 gauge 
taples spaced 12 in. apart. 

Metal lath should be specified by 
eight rather than by gauge. It should be 
alvanised or painted expanded lath, 
reighing not less than 3.4 lb. per square 
ard. When back plastering is used, 
ainted lath is entirely satisfactory. Wire 
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lath should be galvanised or painted 
woven wire lath, not lighter than 19 gauge 
with 24 meshes to the inch, provided with 
stiffeners 8 in. on centres. 

The lath should be placed horizontally 
and fastened to the studs by 14 in. x 14 
gauge staples not more than 8 in. apart, 
driven over the furring or stiffeners. 

In placing the metal lath the method 
of joining the different sections of the 
lath is important. Unless properly 
joined these junctions constitute a weak 
point and are likely to be the cause of 
cracks that may develop | later. The 
horizontal joints can best be made by but- 
ting the lath and tightly lacing with 18 
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gauge galvanised wire, thus drawing the 
lath taut. This method is preferable to 
lapping. Where ribbed lath is used, 
carefully locked horizontal joints should 
be specified. Vertical joints should al- 
ways be made at studs, where the lath can 
be lapped and well stapled at intervals of 
not over 4 in. Joints should not occur at 
corners, but the sheets of metal lath 
should be folded around the corners for 
a distance of at least 3 in. and stapled 
down. It is not advisable to use corner 
beads. The stucco can be rounded at the 
corners to avoid sharp edges. To secure 
the best results the corner posts of the 
timber frame should be chamfered, other- 
wise the thickness of the stucco at the 
corners will be reduced and this will con- 
stitute a weak point. 

After the application of the lath in the 
manner specified the work of plastering 
the stucco over coating should begin. 
The back plaster may be applied at any 
time after the first or scratch coat of 
stucco has been placed. Sometimes the 
back plastering is done first, and the 
material which is forced through the lath 
really acts as a scratch coat for the ex- 
terior coats of stucco. By applying one 
coat of back plaster and from two to three 
coats of stucco the metal lath is placed in 
the interior of the stucco, where it rightly 
belongs ; thus the stucco really becomes a 
reinforced artificial stone slab 14 in. thick, 
and as such presents an effective, durable, 
and fire-resisting exterior wall surface. 

The house should retain the heat in 
winter and prevent heat penetration 
during the summer. This can be accom- 
plished in the back-plastered type of 
stucco building by providing a membrane 
of insulating weather-proof paper. After 
the back plaster has set the insulating 
paper is fastened to the inside of the studs 
and held in place by furring strips. This 
provides a 34 in. air space between the 
stucco and the paper, and a 3 to % in. air 
space between the paper and the interior 
plaster. Recent tests on the heat insu- 
lating value of stucco walls have shown 
that ordinary building paper laid double 
gives even better results than a single 
layer of more expensive paper. It is 
strongly recommended that the interior 
plastering be done on metal lath, since it 
materially increases the fire resistance of 
the building and provides a better con- 
struction. If, however, it is not possible 
to do this wood lath may be substituted. 
In any case, the space between the studs 
for the depth of the floor beams should 
always be filled with incombustible 
material such as brick, concrete, gypsum 
blocks, etc., to provide an adequate fire 
stop. A frame building stuccoed as des- 
cribed, plastered on wire lath in the in- 
terior and fire stopped between beams, is 
a safe structure from a fire hazard stand- 
point. 

A report by the United States Bureau of 
Standards on the test panels under obser- 
vation states :— 

“The four metal lath panels comprising 
Group III., constructed with metal lath 
attached to studs without sheathing and 
lath back-plastered, were all rated ‘ Fair’ 
or better. In other words, the back-plas- 
tered metal lath without sheathing has the 
full 100 per cent. rating the same as 
monolithic concrete and brick. Of this 
type of metal lath construction is Panel 
No. 15, the panel which has received a 
rating of ‘ Excellent’ in all inspections.’’ 

As already stated, the sheathing should 
be placed horizontally and not diagonally, 
and the wood frame well braced. The 
sheathing boards should not be narrower 
than 6 in. nor wider than 8 in., dressed on 
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one or both sides to a finished thickness of 
;im. In nailing the sheathing to the studs 
at least two 8-in. nails should be used 
at each stud. Directly over the sheathing 
boards a substantial waterproof paper 
impregnated with tar or asphalt should be 
applied in horizontal layers, beginning at 
the bottom and working upward. ‘The 
bottom strip should lap over the base 
board where one is used at the bottom of 
the wall, while each succeeding strip 
should lap the one below by at least 2 in. 


The paper should lap the flashings at all 
openings. 

Over the waterproof paper and directly 
along the line of the studs should be fixed 
3g-in. metal furring strips of either galva- 
nised or painted 22-gauge or heavier 
metal, spaced 12in. apart. This depth 
of furring should be maintained around 
curved surfaces and at openings, the fur- 
ring being placed from 1% in. to 4 in. on 
either side of as well as above and below 
the opening. The metal lath should be 


La 
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placed as already described for the back 
plastered type. The brick, stone, or con 
crete foundation walls should always h 
carried up well above the ground level, 
There is now a strong prejudice in th 
United States against the “all wood’ 
frame building, an the “fire limits,’ 
within which such buildings are prohi 
bited, are ‘constantly being extended 
Methods by which fire hazard can be ge 
duced should be encouraged. The one d; 
scribed in this article provides a solution 
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The Week’s News 


: Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the last ordinary meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers twenty-seven 
Associate members were elected, and nine 
Students were admitted. i 

Scottish War Memorial. 

It is expected that the projected Scottish 
National War Memorial! will soon assume 
definite form, and that the proposal to 
make Edinburgh Castle the site of the 
memorial will be favoured, not only by the 
Corporation of Edinburgh, but also by the 
other big corporations in Scotland. 


Polish Exhibition. 

On the initiative of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, a Danzig Fair 
and Exhibition Committee has been estab- 
lished at Warsaw. Representatives of the 
Ministries as well as various Polish 
notables will take part in this Committee. 
—Reuter’s Trade Service. 


Board of Trade Profiteering Department. 

The Profiteering Act Department of the 
Board of Trade have removed from 1, 
Jueen Anne’s Gate Buildings, S.W., to 22, 
Carlisle Place, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
ohone, Victoria 4173. The Central Com- 
mittee under the Profiteering Act remains 
rt 54, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Set. 

A.A, Club Rooms. 

The new club rooms of the Architectural 
Association will be available for the use of 
members after March 27. The smoking- 
room and library lounge will be open from 
Io am. to 10 p.m. daily, Saturdays in- 
cluded, and the dining-room (where lun- 
cheon, ter and dinner will be served) will 
de open from 11 a m. to 8.30 p.m. 

Castle as War Memorial. 

Clitheroe Corporation has agreed to buy 
clitheroe Castle as a war memorial pro- 
nding the ratepayers agree. The castle, 
which is a landmark for many miles, 
stands on a rocky eminence, and is sur- 
‘ounded by pleasant grounds. in which 
stands a modern mansion. The tower, 
20 ft. square, with walls ro ft. thick, is sup- 
sed to have been buiit by Robert de 
acy in the reign of Rufus. 

Solid Lubricants. 

The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
rial Research have published a memoran- 
lum on solid lubricants, which has been 
orepared by their Lubricants and Lubrica- 
ion Committee. The memorandum, 
vhich embodies existing knowledge on the 
ubject, and which should be regarded 
ather as a summary of existing literature 
han- as an authoritative statement based 
1pon actual research work, is published by 
1.M. Stationery Office and may be pur- 
: 4 through any bookseller, price 6d. 
et. 

Electricity Commissioners. 

The Minister of Transport, in pursuance 
f his powers under the Electricity (Sup- 
ly) Act, 1919, has appointed Sir John 
*. C. Snell, -M.Inst.C.E., to be Chairman 
f the Electricity Commissioners, and Mr. 
1, Booth, O.B.E., of the Board of Trade, 
Mir. W. W. Lackie, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.LE.E., and Mr. Archibald Page, 
M.I.E.E., to be Commissioners. All com- 
nunications for the Commissioners should 
re addressed to the Secretary, Electricity 
ee Ones: Gwydvr House, Whitehall, 
». W.1, 

Mansfield War Memorial. 
he Mansfield War Memorial scheme 
nvolves the spending of £10,000 in the 


purchase and adaptation of Carr Bank, a 
fine house, with extensive outbuildings, 
beautiful gardens, and land adjoining, to 
the extent of about fourteen acres. The 
erection of memorial entrance-gates, bear- 
ing tablets, containing the names of those 
who gave their lives for their country, is 
suggested. It is also proposed to use Carr 
Bank as a museum, and, if that course is 
taken, the Baily Collection will be re- 
moved from its present home, near the 
Free Library. Part of the premises might 
be used as a picture gallery. 


British Industries Fatr. 

The British Industries Fair, organised 
by the Board of Trade, opened at the 
Crvstal Palace, London, on February 23 
and will remain open until March s. A 
large range of goods are exhibited by 
about 1,100 firms, all of whom are British 
manufacturers, and include scientific in- 
struments and furniture. The Depart- 
ment of Overscas Trade have installed a 
special enquiry office at the Fair, and 
visitors are invited to make application 
for any information they may require. 
The department’s officers will be prepared 
to furnish the names of suitable British 
manufacturers to visitors who may experi- 
ence difficulty in obtaining the goods they 
require. 

New Pictures at the National Gallery. 

Three new pictures are now on view at 
Trafalgar Squate. The largest is a full- 
length portrait of the third Marquis of 
Hamilton, by Daniel Mytens, presented by 
Mr. Colin Agnew and Mr C. Romer Wil- 
liams, and hung in Room XXV. In 
Room XIX., among the primitive works of 
the Netherlands, will be found a small 
panel, lately acquired, representing “ Lot 
and His Daughters,’’ a Dutch work dating 
from about 1510. while in the vestibule 
hangs the “Virgin and Child,” by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, which was recently on view 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and 
which has since been presented to the 
nation by the Earl Brownlow. 


Non-Ferrous Materials. 

The following particulars are published 
of the stocks (exclusive of old metal and 
scrap) in this country of soft pig lead and 
refined spelter in the possession of the 
Minister of Munitions on February 1, 
1920: Soft pig lead, 47,348 tons; refined 
spelter, 8,697 tons. It must be noted that 
a proportion of the above stocks is already 
sold. to the trade for forward delivery. 
Since the stocks of virgin non-ferrous 
metals unsold under the control of the Go- 
vernment have now reached such propor- 
tions that they cease to be an important 
factor in the general stocks of such metals 
held in the United Kingdom (with the pos- 
sible exception of lead and refined spelter) 
it is proposed to discontinue publication ot 
these notices in the near future. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

At a general meeting of the Manchester 
Society of Architects on February 4, Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.I-B.A., gave 
an address intended especially for the 
students. He said that optimism was 
essential to success, and spoke of the joy 
that was to be found in the calling of an 
architect, and the pride that the student 
should feel in following so honourable a 
career, which should make up for the lack 
of material prosperity. Many human sug- 
gestions on the relation of the architect to 


the client were given, and the attitude 
towards life in general. Mr. Waterhouse 
also spoke of the attitude of the “ guv’nor ”’ 
of the last generation towards the pupil 
and junior draughtsman in his office, 
Schools are undoubtedly a great advance, 
and save the student from the uneducated 
and selfish master at the formative stage ; 
but at the same time we must not forget 
the advantages of the old system where the 
good master-architect took a real personal 
interest in the career of his pupils. 


The Reconstruction of Rheims. 

The Municipal Council of Rheims some 
time ago asked that plans for reconstruc- 
tion of the city should be submitted to 
them, and recently it was practically de- 
cided to adopt a combination of three 
separate proposals by French experts. A 
fourth scheme, however has latterly been 
submitted, drawn up by a Mr. George 
Ford, formerly an American Red Cross 
officer in France, and’ this scheme has now 
received the formal approval of the Muni- 
cipal Council. The work principally 
affects the damaged districts around the 
cathedral where the general aspect of the 
quaint old thoroughfares and the charac- 
teristic old-world architecture will be 
faithfully reproduced, so that Rheims re- 
built will not seem a strange city fo its 
returning inhabitants.—Reuter’s Trade 
Service. 

The Society of Architects. 

An ordinary meeting of the Society of 
Architects was held at 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 12, at 8 p.m. The president, Mr. 
Edwin J. Sadgrove, having taken the 
chair, the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were taken as read, and were con- 


firmed and signed. The secretary an- 
nounced twenty-four nominations for 
membership, including five from the 


South African branch of the society, and 
the reinstatement by the Council to mem- 
bership of L. W. Barnard, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Cheltenham, 

The secretary further announced the 
admission by the Council to the register 
of students of H. M. Barker, of Walmer; 
S. W. Beames, of Eastbourne; F. W. 
Harvey, of Stoke-on-Trent; and W. A, 
Funnell, of Croydon. Sympathetic refer- 
ence was made to the loss sustained by 
the society through death of Henry ‘Titus 
Wakelam, member, of London. 

The ballot was then taken for the elec- 
tion of the following candidates for mem- 
bership, and was declared to be unani 
mously in their favour: Messrs. William 
Atkinson, of Bushey; Thomas O’Beirne, 
of Ayr; Frederick Arthur Leslie Butler, 
of Birmingham; Herbert John Davies, of 
Watford; Charles George Fullford, of 
Salisbury; Arthur Charles Gilbert, of 
London; Arthur Thomas William Gold- 
smith, of Eastbourne; Hubert William 
Horsley, of London; Herbert Palser, of 
Eastbourne; and Herbert Skyrme, of 
Hereford. 

This concluded the business of the meet- 
ing, and was followed by a paper by Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton, Past Vice-President, 
on ‘‘ The Starting-point for London De- 
velopments,’’ The following tool part in 
the ensuing discussion: The President 
(Mr. Sadgrove), Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 
Mr. Ellis Marsland, Mr. W. H. Leverton, 
and Mr? Percy Lovell. Mr. Middleton re- 
plied to the points raised. 
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Town Development and 
Housing 


St. Columb. 

St. Columb R.C. has decided to invite 

tenders for building eighty-four houses. 
Acton. 

Acton has borrowed another £100,000 at 

6 per cent. for housing. 
Wandsworth. 

In view of the shortage of bricks Wands- 
worth Council are considering the erection 
of 250 concrete houses 

A New Severn Bridge. 

The Great Western Railway Company 
intend to build'-a new bridge across the 
River Severn for railway, road, and motor 
traffic in order to shorten the South Wales 
to London route. 

Guildford’s Garden Suburb. 

Preliminary arrangements have been 
completed for the establishment on the 
western border of Guildford of a garden 
suburb. An estate of nearly 650 acres is 
to be developed upon co-partnership lines. 

Camberwell. 

A garden city of 150 houses is to be built 
by the Camberwell Borough Council, who 
will acquire the lease of a site known as 
the Casino House estate, comprising six- 
teen acres, at Red Post Hill, Camberwell, 
for that purpose. 

Featherstone. 

The Featherstone U.D.C. have decided 
to erect fifty-one houses on the Church 
Field Estate, Purston. Thirty-five houses 
are to,contain three bedrooms, kitchen, 
etc., while sixteen will contain four bed- 
rooms, parlour, kitchen, etc. 

Hythe. 

Only one tender has been received by 
the Hythe Corporation for the erection of 
cottages on the site acquired for the hous- 
ing scheme. This was to erect forty-two 
dwellings for fa‘.672, and was a provi- 
sional offer. The Council 
refer the matter to the Housing Commis- 
sioner. 

Foreign Visitors. 

A party of forty Norwegian burgo- 
masters, mayors, municipal architects, and 
civil engineers have arrived in London and 
will study the housing problem and how 
it is being solved in Great Britain, begin- 
ning in London, and afterwards visiting 
Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, and other places. 

Conway. 

The Conway Town Council have provi- 
sionally accepted tenders for the erection 
of 191 houses at Llandudno Junction for 
£198,000, and the tender of forty houses 
on the (Gyffin site for £40,052 10s. 4d. 
These tenders do not include the price of 
land or the construction of roads and 
sewers, for which separate tenders have 
been accepted. 

Ashby. ; 

Ashby U.C. has accepted a tender for 
the erection of sixty houses on Smisby 
Road for £47,518, and a tender of £1,407 
11s. for the roads and sewers. The provi- 
sional rents, excluding rates for the 
houses, are: Non-parlour, 8s. 6d. weekly ; 
parlour, living-room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, ros. 6d.; ditto, with four bed- 
rooms, 12s. 6d. The original tenders had 
been reduced from £925 to £790 per 
house. 

Hendon. 

The Hendon Council has accepted. the 
tender for the erection of 244 houses on 
the Brent Hill site (near the Welsh Harp). 
The tender, for concrete construction, 


resolved to , 
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amounted to £189,996, the average cost of 
three types of houses ranging from £695 
to £771. Each house will have at least 
three bedrooms and a bathroom... The 
saving, as against brick construction, 1s 
about £26,000. Eighty houses are to be 
built by the Huntingdon Rural Council at 
a cost of £80,000. 
Compulsory Purchase of Land. 

The Minister of Health has issued to 
municipal authorities copies of the Hous- 
ing Acts (Compulsory Purchase) Amend- 
ment Regulations, 1920, which have been 
issued for modifying the Housing Acts 
(Compulsory Purchase) Regulations, 1919. 
The Order is designed to reduce the 
expense of the preliminary proceedings 
connected with obtaining land compul- 
sorily for housing purposes in rural dis- 
tricts, when the land does not exceed five 
acres in extent. 

Sheffield. 

Sheffield’s housing schemes are slowly 
developing ; sixty houses are ready, and 
425 are in course of erection. On the 
Brushes Estates the streets are to be lighted 
by electricity. A site on the Stubbin estate 
is to be placed at the disposal of the Minis- 
try of Health for the erection of a number 
of experimental houses. On the Norwood 
Estate one block of houses is to be con- 
structed throughout with concrete blocks. 
The contractors ‘do not anticipate any 
saving in cost, but expect the period for 
completion can be shortened, 

Conway. 

The following tenders have been pro- 
visionally accepted by the Corporation 
104 houses of various types at Llandudno 
Junction, Mr. George Salt, Deganwy, 
$108,500; forty. @houses, «type. Bb,” vat 
Gyffin, Messrs. Griffiths and Jones, Con- 
way, £40,052 11s. 4d. The works in 
connection with the roads, sewers, etc., 
will shortly be completed, and it is hoped 
to have a number of the houses ready for 
occupation early in the summer months. 
Mr. J. Arfon Jones, of Roby House Cham- 
bers, Llandudno, is responsible for the 
architectural-work in connection with the 
schemes. 

Advances to Builders. 

The Ministry of Health understand, 
from information which they have re- 
ceived from representatives of some of the 
building societies whom they have con- 
sulted, that certain societies are prepared 
to make advances to builders, as well as 
to purchasing occupiers, of houses in 
respect of which Government subsidies are 
payable under the recent Housing (Addi- 
tional Powers) Act. In some Cases it is 
understood that the building society would 
be prepared to lend up to 75 per cent. of 
the cost of building to the occupying pur- 
chaser, and up to 75 per cent. of the 
reduced cost (i.e., cost less subsidy) tothe 
builder. 

Delay in Housing Schemes. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. desire to 
call the attention of the members of the 
Institute and of the Allied Societies tothe 
vital importance, in the public interest, of 
avoiding delay in the preparation and 
execution of housing schemes which may 
have been entrusted to them. The Coun- 
cil are well aware that the delays which 
have taken place hitherto are in the main 
due to causes beyond the control of the 
architects concerned, who have done their 
utmost to press on this great national 
work. _ Nevertheless, they trust that all 
architects engaged upon housing schemes 
will continue to devote the best of their 
skill and energy to the task and will, as 
far as possible, give it priority over their 
other professional work. 


4 
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The Assistants’ Union 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants’ Professional Union is celebrating 
its first anniversary on March 4. On that 
day a year ago the Union was born, 
though it made no public appearance 
until nearly two months afterwards. Since: 
then it has grown wonderfully in num- 
bers, in usefulness, and in prestige, and to 
keep with all fitting solemnity such an 
occasion, the Executive have arranged for, 
a mass meeting of all employed members 
of the allied professions at Caxton Hall at 
6.45 p.m.; a strong platform is being 
arranged, and simultaneously meetings 
are to be held at as many centres as pos- 
sible: Liverpool, Southampton, Norwich, 
Glasgow, Manchester, and, it is hoped, 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Bir. 
mingham, and elsewhere. > | 

As a result of the Union’s first year’s 
work the Architects’ Assistants’ Welfare 
Committee is re-established and recon 
stituted, and a meeting was called for 
February 17, when representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Society oj 
Architects, the Quantity Surveyors’ Asso: 
ciation, and the Architectural Associatior, 
met the honorary secretary and Messrs, 
Evans, Duncan, Farmer, Strachan, Stone 
and Hannam of the Union. q 


An important matter which the Unior 
has recently had under consideration i 
the plight of the student in the smaller 
provincial town. He has perhaps finishec 
his “articles” or even a course at a recog, 
nised school, but he realises, or ought t¢ 
realise, that if he is to do any good in hi: 
profession he must continue his studlel 
further, and finds, even in a town of ¢ 
hundred thousand or so inhabitants, 4 
facilities for a proper study of the ra | 
branches of his professional work. Hence 
in desperation, he resorts to coaches ani 
correspondence’ schools. ‘ 


The Union has decided to try to remed) 
this, and has called into consultation ont 
of its honorary members eminent 0 
architectural education. It is considere( 
better to begin with one subject only a 
an experiment, and as architectural desigi 
is the subject in which the provincial mai 
most often fails, that subject has beer 
chosen. Without setting out to be aj 
educational body, the Union proposes & 
establish a correspondence design club 
with periodical criticism at which thos 
members who are sufficiently near Londo 
shall attend; to the other members 
report of a general and particular criticist 
will be sent by post. This may be supple 
mented, if practicable, by a week 0 
fortnight of the member’s vacation bein 
spent in real hard work in a centr 
studio, and here the range of subjects ma 
be enlarged. Many employers, it is fell 
would arrange for their assistants to hav 
an extra week for such a course. 4 


Yet a third suggestion is to make one ¢ 
two collections of drawings of every typ 
in use in the professions—students’ draw 
ines; working drawings, rendere¢ 
coloured, and hatched ; freehand drawing 
and sketches ; rough sketches from the 4 
or site; structural, detail, level, surve} 
ancient light and law drawings—evel 
conceivable type in practical use of c 


very highest standard only, and to cire 
late these through the provinces for exh 
bition, accompanied by reasoned essays < 
to why they have been selected by thos 
competent to judge. It is felt that if th 
man cannot come to the standard, tt 
standard must be sent and explained: { 
him. 


LABOUR RATES AND 


- MATERIAL PRICES. 


‘ccavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘bourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


‘avvy, 1s. 8d, per hour. 
limberman, 1s. 9d. per 
‘hour. 


saffolder, Is 9d. per hour. 
Peeoa:, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


‘roken brick or stone, 
42 in., 78..per yd. | 
‘hames ballast, 17s. per yd. 
‘it Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
‘it sand, 18s, 9d. per yd. 
yashed sand, 20s. per yd. 
‘creened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
jlinker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality. 
‘ortland cement, 798. per 


‘acks charged extra at 

9s. 6d. each and credited 

when returned at 2s. 

‘ransport hire per day: 

| Cart and horse, 26s. 

| 3-ton motor lorry, £6. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
Trailer, 30s. 

Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 

h 


YRAINER. 

abourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

‘mberman, 1s. 9d. per 

| hour. 

3ricklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
hour. 

lumber, 2s, per hour. 

WVatchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


‘stoneware _ pipes, tested 
/ quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
) 4s. 9d., Q-in. 7s..11d. per 


| yd. 

Jast iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 


| per yd. 

ortland cement and sand, 
_ see Excavator above. 
yead for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
| per ewt. 

Jasket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


3RICKLAYER. 
Bricklayers, 1s. 113d. per 
| hour. 


vabourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
3caffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 


eon stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


sue and are the Union Rates. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


‘XOAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s, per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If.basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Planking, 54d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 


Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, | 


2s. per yd, sup. 
Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 
Puddling, 308, per yd. cube. 
Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 


| ton. Do. 6.2.1, 49s. 9d. per yd. cube. 

‘o. in small lots, ex|Do. in upper floors, add 123 per cent. 

| London stock, 100s. per|Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
» ton. Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

vias lime, 64s. per ton. Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 


Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 3d., 6-in. 

14s. 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. 
Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are avera prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 


‘Flettons, 75s. per M. Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 
‘Staffordshire blue, 220s.}Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

_per M. Do. salt, white. or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
‘Firebricks, 2} in., 228s. per| per ft. sup. extra. 

|| M. Struck pointing. 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Glazed, salt, white, and|Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft, sup. extra. 

_ ivory stretchers, £25| Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

| per M. Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 
‘Do. headers, £24 10s.|Do. 13-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

| per M. Do. 2in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Colours, extra, 130s. per M. 
Seconds, less, £1 per M. 
Cement and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. 
ee grey stone, 62s. per 
nm 


‘Mixed lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
_ per yd. 

Damp course. in rolls of 
| 44 in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 
| 14 in. 10s. 9d., 18 in. 
| 14s. per roll. 


Fixing only damp course. ex rolls, 24d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, }-in., ls. 2d. per ft, sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course. 1s. 10d. ner ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, {-in., 10s. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 5d. per yd. 


9d. 


MASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Mason, ls. 113d. per hour. 

Do. fixer, 2s, 03d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 


pues ae 
Portland stone: 
eee 4s. 5d. per ft. 


cube. 
Basebed, 4s. &d. ft. 
per 


Bath stone, 8s. 1d. 

| Tag per ft. 

Mansfield red, 7s. 6d. 

(Usual trade extras 
large blocks.) 

York vaving. av. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


for 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 31d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Circular-cirenlar work. 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

ig moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 
Mp abt 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft. run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone, 25 pet 


cent. 
Do. Mansfield. 12} per cent. 


MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 i 
2s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 


LABOUR RATES AND | 


n.,| 


to aH t x bo 4 
cavator elc., a ve 
\ 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.” 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 126s. per 


M. 
Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 


QNDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time oy 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

\Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

|Setting lin. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 78s., Countess 86s., Duchess 95s. per square, 


Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 1458. per 
square, 
Delabole do. 90s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 5s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 7; per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves; 11d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 87s. 6d, per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 80S. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggie 
194s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 114d. per 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s. 114d, per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68. 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 136. 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 834 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108s, per sq. 

\34in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H, 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


std. Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 
Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S8.|Do. do. do. ljin., 3s, 3d. per ft. sup. 
£58. Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
Battens, 38rd and U/8.|Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
LOLs If in oak multiply 6 times. 
Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd/If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64/If in teak multiply 7} times. 
5s. per std. Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 


Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £62 


Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. lls., 1-in. 18s. 6d., 
1i-in. 16s. per yd. sup., average. 


per std., equals 63s. 6d,| Staircase work, deal: 


per sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S. 
38d. per sq. of 1 in. 
T. and G. and matching, 
U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
1 in, 


57s. 


l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 62s. per 
ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 62s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 67s. 6d. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 30s. per ewt. 

aoe sheet, 2s. 8d. per 

Solder. plumbers, Ils. 6d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 


Red and white lead, 9d. per 


Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
TC.) © soil,  2-int 25s, 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 
R.W..  2-in, 


4s.,  3-in. 


5s. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Miles lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc.. 

Ss 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, }-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. #2-in., 3s. per ft. 
Do. l-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 13-n., 48. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in., 
10s. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft: 

Do. 4-in,, 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in.. Is. 10d. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. ner ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe. fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears. etc,. 44in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in.. 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: ; 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 

water waste preventers. 45s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each. ; 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER, 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 

Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
103d., 32 oz. 1s. Ojd. per 
ft. 

Cathedral, ordinary, 91d. 
per ft. 

— double, 1s. O0jd. per 


Rough plate, 3 
8-16 in. 53d., 2 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 
cwt, 


in, 53d., 
in. 63d. 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, ls. 113d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

an mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 


Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 
Thistle plaster, 64s. per 
ton. 


Lath nails, 6d. per lb, 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour. 


Genuine white lead, 95s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall, 

Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 


Turpentine, 10s. per gall. 
Tiquid driers, 20s. per gall. 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable. in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 
Petrifying 6d. 
per. gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. 
Pumice, stone, 9d. per Ib. 
Hard stopping. 714, ner Th. 
Varnish. hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Do. Outside do., 
gall. 


liquid, 3s. 


19s, per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 44d., 26 oz. Is. 53d., 
82 oz. 1s. 74d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s. 23d., 26 oz. Is. 
32 oz. 1s. 44d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. ; 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 8d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 38, for tiling or wood- 
block, $-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 


10d. 


Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore. 


going, 61d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

\ngles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in piaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 31d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten. 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop. and prime. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting. including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 8d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish. 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Yianging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paner, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sun. 

Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 


MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per; 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. | 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Turps substitute, 4s. per) 
gall. 


LABOUR RATES AND | 


STEELWORK, SMITHWOR. 
Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Igrector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour, 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, #£382° per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £4¢ 
per ton. 
Do. Galve., £57. per ton 


Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galyd., £55 per ton 

Driving screws, _ galvd.. 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, galvd.. 2s. pe! 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre 
sent producing practi 
eally only galvanised 


corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 44d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s, 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Ashbestic Composition 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 8s. 


10d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 


tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £23 10s. 
red £25 10s. 
Waterproofing compounds 


for cement: 
Wroucht iron R.W. goods: 


R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. is. 10d. 

RoW:-P to eile. per. (yd) 
25 160 


Note: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. 


Our Small Advertisements 


A number of vacancies in the architec- 
tural profession and the building trade, 
together with a number of other interest- 
ing announcements will be found on 
pages xxx. and xxxi. 

Architectural assistants are required for 
a London office; a junior assistant by Mr, 
Reginald T. Longden, of Leek; two first- 
class junior assistants, with housing ex- 
perience; and an architectural draughts- 
man is required by Mr. S. C, Foulkes, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Colwyn Bay. 

The Southampton Corporation have 
vacancies for a quantity surveyor and 
accountant at a salary of 4350 per annum 
and for a junior architectural ass‘stant at 
a salary of £104 per annum. 

A clerk of works is required by Messrs. 
Brierley and Rutherford, architects, of 
York, for new racecourse buildings, and 
carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers are 
wantcd by Messrs. H. M. Grant, of Bir- 
mingham, for large housing schemes. 

An architect, with small country prac- 
tice, desires partnership. with a firm of 
country architects with offices not too far 
from London. 


Two large rooms, at an excellent West 
End address, are to be let for use as art 
studios, 

Tenders are invited for the erection of 
ten houses by the Farnham R.D.C. and 
for the erection of eighty-four houses by 
the St. Columb R.D.C. 

The Ministry of Munitions on March 3 
will hold an auction sale of valuable and 
extensive buildings at Shoreham Camp, 
Sussex. The Ministrv are also about to 
sell by tender two steel buildings, suitable 
for factories, workshops, garages, etc, 


Trade Sita Craft 


Advertising. 

The Ernest Ingram Hill Advertising 
Service, of 29, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C.4, have just issued an _ interesting 
booklet, which is full of good advice for 
both the small and large advertiser. Use- 
ful hints are given as to the method which 
sheuld be adopted to secure maximum re- 
sults, and the advantages to be secured by 
a well-planned advertising campaign, 
backed up by a sound trading policy, are 
clearly shown. Advertising in these days 
of reconstruction is undoubtedly the busi- 


MEASURED WORK PRICES 


K, ete. 

Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £48 per ton. 

Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per ton. 

Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. . ‘ 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £39 per ton. 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., 
in, 58s. 6d, per cwt. 

Do, . in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ewt. 

Hixing only corrugated sheeting, including washerg 
and driving screws. Is. 5d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 6d, per ft. sup. 1 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 


Do. do. corrugated, 8s. €d. per yd. sup. ~ ' 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup, 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not including 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each, i 


in plain 


Building in metal casement frames, 61. per ft. sup. 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not ineluding 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond’ per square, 
grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. . > 

oa 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel of 
cement). 4 


Gutter-fixed, Is. 43d. per ft. 


} 


ness of the expert, and a clear explanation 


is given of the manner in which the service 


can render the greatest assistance in this 
direction. The booklet, which may be 
obtained free of charge from the ‘service, 
also. contains a number of admirable 
specimen advertisements, and sets out in @ 
convincing wav the activities, policy, and 
terms of the company. 


Economy in Building Schemes. 


The problem under consideration in thi 
month’s number of “ A Thousand and One 
Uses: for Gas” is another of the many 
which require solving in relation to the 
numerous housing difficulties which con- 
front the country. This issue (No. 71) 
consists of two parts, the first by-Mr. John 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., who proposes to eliz 
minate chimney breasts and chimneé 
stacks b-r the use of gas for fuel. Tht 
second part, also illustrated, deals with 
built-in gas fires and with the special 
chimney flues as in Part I. This section 
is contributed by the housing experts of 
the B.C.G.A. Copies may be obtained, 
post free, from the British Commercial 
Gas Association, 47, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. a 
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THE CUSTOMS HOUSE, DUBLIN, SCULPTURAL DECORATION, 
GANDON, ARCHITECT. EDWARD SMITH, SCULPTOR. 


When’ Gandon was pr°paring details for this building he asked Carlini to furnish sketch models for the sculpture and 

ornament. Eventually he became acquainted with a young Dublin sculptor, Edward Smith, whose charm of manner 

no les; than his exceptional ability decided the architect to employ local talent. The technique of Smith’s sculpture 

and crnament is unrivalled, and endows the architect’s work with the charm and naiveté which is the attribute of the 
masterpieces of the Italian Renaissance, 


a 2 Sothill Street, WeGminsker2s. W.1. 
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Early Nineteenth-Century Architecture. 2.—The Proprietary 
Library, Plymouth 


John Foulston, Architect Alterations by Wightwick 
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Foulston’s Greek front was Italianised by Wightwick. In this decidedly strong design, the disposition of the windows is admirable 3, 
the difference in size between those above and those below producing a noteworthy effect in the composition. 
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The “Ideal Home” from Within 


MID all the talk about ideal homes for the 

people there has been little or no mention of 

internal decoration. Yet a home, fine in all 

other ways, can be spoilt by bad taste expressed 
in decorative discords. Few among us have the ability 
to strike the exact note which alone can give harmony 
and cohesion to the furnishing and colouring of the 
rooms in which we live. Yet -this matter is of some 
importance. Colourhas more in it than an appeal to the 
eye. 

The influence of beauty is far-reaching. In music it 
is well known. In its relation to house decoration it is 
not. No one denies the need of houses gracefully 
designed, pleasing in line and tone. Every man likes 
to show a fine front to the world. But it does not seem 
to him that it is even more important to make sure that 
the inside should be at least as good as the outside. 
The outside he will see at most a few times every day, but 
with the inside of it he has much to do. There he spends 
a great part of his life. So the internal decoration 
concerns him closely. That is why it is surprising that 
he troubles so little about it. He will cheerfully accept 
the latest atrocity in wallpapers and decorate their floral 
insipidity with chromo-lithographs or family groups. We 
wonder that the doctors have not before now banned the 
fashionable wallpapers which must, by their irritating 
not of colour and detail, seriously retard the recovery 
of influenza patients. There is nothing more annoying 
than the latticed floral design to anyone doomed -by 
illness to no better occupation than counting the number 
of flowers on the wall. We hope that in the new houses 
for the people this modern kind of terror will have no 
place. Far better are plain walls distempered in restful 
shades or papered in greys or browns. Distempering 
may cost in the first instance more than papering, but 
in the end it is cheaper, as it is certainly more healthy. 

Brown paper is the cheapest form of wall decoration, 
and it lasts much longer than the ordinary wallpaper. We 
know of one case where a well-known artist had his 
dining-room treated in this way seventeen years ago, 
and the paper is now as good as ever. All that has been 
done to it has been the cleaning of it from time to time 
with bread-crumbs. Though the choice was purely on 
artistic grounds, it is an interesting fact that the paper 
only cost zbout ninepence a piece. Yet house-owners 
ind tenants will cheerfully pay from four to six times 
the price for a result that artistically is appalling. If 
zood taste were very costly no doubt many people would 
Pay to get it. The fact that it costs no more and 
sometimes much less to achieve beauty apparently puts 
1 premium on ugliness. 

_The colour note should be chosen, of course, with 
liscretion. It is well known that a small room can be 
nade to look bigger and a low one higher by the 
judicious use of licht papers or paint. The point of 
he compass must always be borne in mind in deciding 
n the scheme of decoration. A cold room wants warm 
ants. A brightly lit room looks better with more 
subdued colourings. Each room needs skilled and 


special treatment. The true artist will study aspect, 
light, dimensions and use before drawing up his plans. 
Yet he will follow certain general rules which govern 
all sound schemes of decoration. Neutral tints for the 
walls will be one of them. It gives the designer more 
freedom and allows for changing the colour note of the 
room at will. The floor covering, too, will have no 
definite tone. The colour note will be obtained by the 
proper use of cushions, casement curtains, ornaments, 
pictures, and flowers. In this way the tone of the room 
can be altered when desired. This is well worth while, 
for the warmth of tone which is called for during the 
dark winter months may prove too garish for the bright 
days of summer. We mention casement. curtains. 
because we feel that the long lace curtains of Victorian 
days should have no place in the modern house. They 
gather dust, they keep out light, and they are an ugly 
relic of an inartistic past. 

Another rule which we think has been too long 
neglected is that overcrowding, both in furniture and 
ornaments, should be strictly banned. It is usual in 
English homes to find the space that should be free taken 
up with useless knick-knacks and. odd bits of furniture. 
We wonder if the proud housewives realise how much 
extra work it means to them and how much harder it 
makes the task of keeping the place both tidy and clean. 
As far as possible furniture should take the form of 
fixtures. In American dwellings many of the expensive 
movables our English -folk burden themselves with 
belong to the landlord and are part of the fittings. This 
is not only a question of artistic fitness. Our chief 
interest in the matter is concerned with the saving of 
space. Spaciousness in the home is a fine asset both for 
health and esthetics. Yet how rarely is it to be found ? 
In the houses now building for the workers there will 
not be too much room. It is all the more important that 
all that art can do to add to it by the wise use of colour 
and the careful, even ruthless, removal of unnecessary 
impedimenta should be done. Unfortunately, the 
tendency of the average family is all the other way. 

To crowd the already decorated walls with bad oil 
paintings in oppresive gilt frames may advertise the 
length of a man’s purse, but it spoils his room. A good 
print, which can be bought for a small sum, is a much 
finer decoration if placed against a neutral tint and 
given plenty of room. A _ beautiful vase—and many 
cheap vases have charming lines—looks better in 
splendid isolation than a mixed collection of expensive 
and over-elaborate ornaments. Simplicity, space. and 
restful colourings are the making of a room. Restful- 
ness should be the key-note of every home. Harmony 
should be its spirit, simplicity its guide. In its colour 
scheme can be found restfulness and harmonv. In its 
gracious self-restraint and its sense of spaciousness you 
will get simplicity. Such homes will be worth living 
in, for they will prove an enduring inspiration. They 
will be homes not only to live in, but to live up to. and 
those, after all, are the sort of homes we want, are they 
not ? CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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Notes and Comments 


Architectural Education 


T was not to be imagined or desired that everybody 
would agree with all the opinions, or any of them, 
expressed in our article on “ The Institute and 
Architectural Education.” Mr. Lionel B. Budden, 

from whom a letter on the subject appears on a later 
page, opposes our observation that nobody rose to the 
occasion, or got to close grips with the subject. That 
is still our view of the debate, notwithstanding Mr. 
Budden’s disclaimer, and after careful perusal of a full 
report of the admirable speech he made in the course 
of it. For, while Mr. Budden outlined with great clear- 
ness and force a really constructive policy of reform, 
it does not necessarily follow that his “ close grip” was 
sufficiently comprehensive, or that his outlook swept a 
sufficiently wide horizon. His proposal to organise 
architectural education on the working model of the 
medical profession is very good as far as it goes, but 
because it does not go far enough, and because it does 


not seem to realise the immense magnitude of the subject 


or the great variety of interests involved, we do not feel 
altogether justified in excluding its author from the 
general criticism that nobody really revealed an adequate 
conception of the immensity and momentousness of the 
issues at stake. He deserves, however, every credit 
for his further gallant attempt—the latest of several 
fine efforts—to lay a solid foundation for the reform 
which we all desire, and for which he in his way_and 
we in ours are working with equal earnestness. Quite 
obviously the issues involvel are too vast to be dealt 
with at all adequately in a discussion such as that 
which we criticised; and Mr. Budden’s proposals for re- 
form, being unquestionably of great intrinsic value, 
might be adopted as the basis of a still more comprehen- 
sive scheme, to be drafted by a competent mixed com- 
mittee after thorough investigation. 


Art and the Manufacturer 


When Sir Frank Baines condemned so sweepingly the 
designs in manufacturers’ catalogues, he did not take into 
account the difficulties of the position. They were not 
within his purview, and none of the manufacturers who 
listened to his complaint brought them to his notice. 
One reason why applied art does not reach a higher 
general standard is that the manufacturer finds it more 
convenient to hire a designer to work on the premises 
for a regular wage than to bargain with outside artists. 
Of course, a really authentic artist in design can com- 
mand a high price for his work. What is more, when 
he achieves a specially good design, he often prefers to 
retain his interest in it. Hence, where an outside artist 
is engaged, awkward questions of rights and royalties 
are apt to arise, complicating the manufacturer’s business 
to an unendurable extent.’ He therefore prefers to main- 
tain a hireling, who may or may not be an excellent 
artist. Often he is that; but too often he is the un- 
inspired mechanical craftsman whose ‘‘atrocious” de- 
signs disfigure the catalogues that scandalise Sir Frank 
Baines. We believe that such catalogues are now much 
more rare than they were a decade ago, and that the 
supply of competent art-craftsmen has been and 1s being 
greatly augmented through the excellent art-classes that 
are coming into existence all over the kingdom. Ele- 
mentary-school children who show artistic talent are now 
given a chance of developing it at schools of arts and 
crafts, and as soon as this system of encouraging talent 
that was formerly wasted begins to ‘bear fruit a marked 
improvement in applied design will become manifest. 
Talent and taste being by no means inseparable, the 
talented child who is uninstructed may grow up to per- 
petrate clever monstrosities in design, and fill catalogues 


with them; but the new schools are refining and re 
straining this exuberant cleverness, and turning it to 
decorous uses. 


+ 


A Belgian Monument of Gratitude 


If the monument that the Belgian community in this 
country desire to erect on the Victoria Embankment 
materialises in the full beauty of the conception, it will be 
a notable addition to London’s outdoor statuary. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield has designed the architectural setting 
from M. Rousseau’s group which will comprise a figure 
symbolical of the genius of Belgium leading a young 
man in whose path a maiden strews roses. Bronze 
panels will show figures of Honour and Justice, and the 
shields of eight Belgian provinces will be carved on 
stone. The London County Council have granted a site 
in the gardens opposite Cleopatra’s Needle, but we feel 
that so noble a monument as this will surely be, should 
be accorded a more prominent site. # 


ci Safety First” q 


Excellent speeches were delivered at the first annual 
dinner of the British Industrial “Safety First ” Associa- 
tion, at which Lord Leverhulme presided last week. Not 
the least happy of them came from the chairman, who, 
like the Right Hon. G. H. Roberts, laid stress on the 
application of the principle of ‘‘safety first’’ to the 
State as well as to the individual. To take from the 
individual, through an accident, the power of earning 
money involves loss to the State; and, said Mr. Roberts, 
people sometimes acted in a way that would endanger 
the State, not because they desired to endanger it, but 
because they did not know better. | And, again, the 
principle is implied in the truth that it is only by high 
productive activity—that is, by hard and effective work 
—that our country can shake itself free from the shackles 
of debt. With respect to the purely physical bearings of 
the ‘‘safety first”? movement, it is obvious how great an 
interest in it is shared by the building industry. Most 
accidents arise from carelessness and want of thought; 
and the formerly very numerous scaffolding accidents, 
for example, have been greatly reduced in number by 
the adoption of precautions that should have been simple 
and obvious, but were only observed when Parliament 
made them compulsory. ‘ 


Mr. Henry T. Hare’s Portrait 7 


That was a most felicitous speech Mr. Arthur Keen 
made in adding the portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare te 
the Institute’s interesting collection of counterfeit pre- 
sentments of past Presidents. One can most cordially 
agree with Mr. Keen that the subjects of the collection 
“had devoted abilities of a high order to build up an or 
ganisation which, despite all criticism, at the present 
time possessed dignity and authority and power.’’ True 
it is that, almost without exception, the Presidents have 
been splendid Fellows, and not the least of the illustrious 
line is he whose portrait is the latest addition to t 
gallery. Mr. Keen’s verbal portraiture of him was, in it! 
way, as faithful as Sir William Llewellyn’s brushwork, 
Mr. Hare’s good-nature and kindliness, combined with 
his fine judgment, had gained him the esteem of his 
fellow-members ; yet presidents were not appointed fo 
the affection borne them, but on their capacity to re 
present adequately the interests of the Institute; anc 
Mr. Hare has a fine record, whether as exemplar in 
design of public libraries, for which he had set a mos 
excellent standard, or for his great influence in liftin 
the system of architectural competitions on to a highe: 
plane. The President’s word of gratulation was as trut 
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as terse—Mr. Hare had fulfilled his duty with the highest 
degree of conscientiousness, and was eminently a com- 
mon-sense President. 


Regent Street Quadrant Once More 


What of the Regent Street Quadrant? © Rumours of 
what is likely to happen to the premises that have been 
acquired: by Harrods from Messrs. Swan and Edgar 
pique curiosity as to the fate of a report which a Big 
Four of architects have made to the Government, and as 
to whether the proposals in it are likely to be affected by 
the new conditions that have arisen. Governments have 
a very dilatory habit of pigeon-holing reports until they 
become obsolete ; and we are sure that the report of the 
Big Four deserves a better fate. Rather than it should 
smoulder in dusty archives, one would prefer to see it at 
the centre of another controversial storm, with all the 
old pros and cons for architectural versus shopkeeping 
ideals raging round it like a whirlwind. 


Inconvenient Early Closing 


The simultaneousness of our public buildings is 
appalling. Their closing time seems designed to syn- 
chronise with that of the architectural office—when the 
architect 1s not working overtime. The museums at 
South Kensington and Bloomsbury shut too early to be 
of any use to the professional man. So far as he is 
concerned, they might as well be abolished. So with 
the Patent Office Library. It used to remain open 
until ten o'clock at night, to the great advantage of 
research. Now it closes at five. There is no earthly 
reason why these institutions should not be open at hours 
which would give the worker a chance to use them. No 
hardship need be inflicted on the staff, who could go on 
duty in shifts. To close early may be economical of 
gas and coal, but it is wickedly wastful of the treasures 
to which the young architect, for instance, is foolishly 
denied access. 


, University Chairs and Buildings 


If the linking up of the various architectural schools 
into alliance with the universities is a serious proposition, 
its advocates will find themselves confronted with a 
Serious financial difficulty. To found a Chair in any 
subject a good round sum is required. Thus Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s offer to the London University of £150,000, pro- 
ducing £7,500 a year, is to provide three professor- 
ships—one in banking and currency, one in foreign trade 
and accountancy, and one in business methods, as well 
as paying for teaching posts in connection with the new 
degrees in commerce. Again, Manchester University is 


appealing for £500,000 for the buildings, equipment, 


and teaching endowments rendered necessary by the 
growth and expansion of the University, and it stated 
that each new professorship means an endowment of 
£14,000 to £20,000. Nor can the endowment of new 
Chairs go on without taking thought for the accommoda- 
tion. At Manchester, new buildings for the Medical 
School will cost at least £100,000. and a new metallurgy 
department will hardly be built for less than ‘$20,000. 
these figures are adduced not to discourage the idea of 
linking up architectural schools with the universities, but 
as some shght indication of the monetary aspects of 
the problem, which will have to be faced with courage 
and determination. Fortunately, the practical turn that 
is being given to university education, by the inclusion 
of degrees in architecture and in commerce, and so 
forth, is loosing the purse-strings of wealthy business 
men, so that the more businesslike university of the 
future is not likely to languish for want of funds. If 
these instutitions justify their existence by producing a 
more efficient type of professional and business man, 
€ present buildings must be extended, and new ones 
May be expected to spring up everywhere—even in 
London, which is still without its university building. 
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Mr.. Hambidge’s Measurements 

Intensely interesting though it undoubtedly was, Mr. 
Hambidge’s paper, read at the Institute last week, did 
not, one may imagine, make many converts to his 
theories. His facts, however, are indisputable. He has 
been at great pains to gather them, and they prove his 
uncommon power of patient research, even if they fail 
to show that the proportions he has found to prevail in 
beautiful buildings were designed deliberately and 
mathematically, instead of being coincident and spon- 
taneous expressions of the sense of beauty. 


“Garden Cities and Garden Suburbs” 


Under this heading :: The Times” insists on the 
necessity for discriminating between the garden city and 
the garden suburb. It contends, justly enough, that the 
difference is fundamental—that “garden suburbs repre- 
sent an extension of the daily traffic of a great town to a 
more distant circumference; garden cities a permanent 
transference of a section of the population to a less 
crowded centre.” To the readers of this Journal, the 
distinction is familiar enough, but this terse expression 
of it will help to dissipate the haze that besets the general 


public. 


Unemployment Insurance 


As being almost the largest employers of labour, 
master builders will have followed with great interest the 
debate on the second reading of the Unemployment In- 
surance Bill in the House of Commons on February 
20. Labour in this industry being necessarily mobile 
and casual to an exceptional extent, as well ‘as being 
largely dependent on the weather, the industry has 
suffered more than’ any other from the evils of unem- 
ployment, and from the effects of capricious dismissal 
or withdrawal on short notice. These conditions cannot 
but tend to carelessness and inefficiency among workmen, 
and it is not apparent that the certainty of receiving 
unemployment pay will be an incentive to the workman 
to do better or to be less prone to down tools. Further, 
those trade unions that run unemployment benefits are 
confronted with an obvious temptation to transfer this 
burden to the State, and thus to gain greater strength 
for fighting. On the whole, we do not think that em- 
ploying builders will welcome the Bill. But why cannot 
we have a real Parliament of the building industry, in 
which all interests could be united for the discussion of 


problems such as that ‘raised’ by this Unemployment 
Insurance Bill? 


Housing and Health 


Sir James Galloway’s report on the results of the medi- 
cal examinations held under the Compulsory Service 
Acts, should have a powerful influence on the housing 
movement. He makes the startling statement that ten 
per cent. of the men in Great Britain under forty years 
of age were of such miserable physique as to be totally 
and permanently unfit for any form of military service. 
These figures, it is only fair to remark, refer only to that 
section of the young men who had remained at home 
while the more robust in body and spirit had voluntarily 
joined up. Nevertheless, they. are lamentable beyond 
words. As a commentator has Olready said, “The 
number of partially and wholly unfit is disgracefully. 
large. and we can see that it is largely owing to districts 
in which housing conditions are bad, and to trades in 
paid to the health of the 
worker.”’ Well is it, then, that housing is in charge of 
the Ministry of Health. The more that is spent on 
housing, the less the waste of humanity, the less the 
need for asylums, hospitals, and jails, and the greater 
the efficiency of the workers. The expenditure on good 
housing, burdensome though the amount may be, will 
yield a really profitable return on the investment ; and 


all merely sordid considerations should be completely 
‘wiped out by the mere humanity involved, 


i 
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Architectural Causerie: 


TO be in the garden, now that March is here! 

Now that March is here some few grandees 

consult architects, sculptors, and gardeners to 

establish replicas of the gardens of Malmaison, 
Bagatelle, and Hampton Court; while other persons, 
less liberally endowed with wealth, seek counsel from 
the local oracle. 


It is astonishing what a lot of useful information can 
be gleaned from an old gardener loving well his ancient 
craft and not too shy. to talk about it.. Gardeners as a 
body are conservative. To a greater degree than 
ordinary mortals they follow tradition, which is often 
an inheritance; for it is usual to find that a man has 
adopted this particular business. because his great- 
erandfather was in charge of some eighteenth-century 
garden. Such a man I hold in awe. His authority has 
the strength of instinct. Reason and argument shall not 
prevail against him. Chatting toa jobbing gardener the 
other day on the gardening ritual to tbe observed in 
March, I was impressed with a species of Jargon handed 
down from father to son; but that it contained very sound 
advice I doubt not. Gladly would I pass it on, but 
that I have some doubt. of its architectural validity. And 
so, “ Thank you, gardener; and now I will walk round 
and dream of garden ornaments, for I have a taste 
for good gods and goddesses.” 


* * * 


Most of the great English gardens, and also those ot 
the Continent, are familar to sight as well as from hear- 
say. 
aie the terrace stagings of Bowood, in Wiltshire, or 
recall the delicious glades of Malmaison, beloved of 
Josephine. All old gardens, formal or landscape, de- 
signed by Evelyn or Capability Brown (but alas! not 
those by Loudon) have a peculiar charm and restraint. 
How pleasant are the memories of thatched arbours, of 
sundials with mottoes (the quainter the better), sculp- 
tured vases, temples, statuary—everything designed 
with taste, and, of course, in keeping with the great 
house, and therefore nothing superfluous. “Even the 
modern lawns and herbaceous borders of suburban 
iLomes have a distinction impossible to gardens planned 
with tee-squares and compass. Now, it is common 
knowledge that our American cousins know how to plan 
the average-sized country house. Mr. Platt understands 
how to arrange a garden, for he is an artist; but, in 
the matter of garden planning it is impossible to accept 
all that occurs on the other side of the Atlantic. We 
have no use for miniature bridges with summer-houses 
on the crown of the arch, nor for steps leading no- 
whither, nor for fountains that throw water from the 


See a supply, nor for cement figures from Chicago, 
ll. 


* 


In these days. when the energies of our legislators are 
directed towards finding ways and means of increasing 
taxation, it would not be a bad plan to tax bad art. A 
start might be made with superfluous sculpture. Just 
as our ancestors hastened, when the window tax was en- 
forced, to cut down expenses by blocking up windows, 
so we should begin to clear away the inhuman sculptures 
—lions, tigers and the like—from the facades of our 
most recent buildings. In the event of these undesirable 
stone trophies reappearing in the form of back garden 
dishgurements, further fines could be imposed to swell 
the coffers of the exchequer. This in passing. 

* %* * 

When the eighteenth century was nearing its close, the 

craze for classical design shed its influences on the gar- 


of influence for leaden Neptunes. 


down. 


We visit the sunk garden at Hampton Court. We » 


Garden Ornaments 


dens of all and sundry. No sooner had the fastidious 
Henry Holland settled the accounts for Southill, ir 
Bedfordshire, than a whole army of heathen gods, al 
done in cement, descended upon the avenues, gras: 
plots, and alleys surrounding the stone palace. Ancien 
satyrs, fauns, dryads, and wise gods came into then 
own, ponds were dug and fish installed to create sphere: 
Avenues of elm: 
were planted with a temple at one end of the vista anc 
a cement Diana with an iron bow at the other. In vai 
did Mrs. Coade, with her manager Seely, stoke the 
furnaces of the Lambeth Pottery with intent to mee 
the demand for well-designed deities; the modeller: 
of the Oxford Road and Hyde Park Corner won hand 


* oe 63 


Where are the majority of those gods and goddesse 
now, Some are headless and buried in obscure shrub 
beries; some have crossed the Atlantic; some. are i 
museums. Time was when every village in England 
boasting a great house, could speak with pride of th 
pagan gods owned by the Squire. The mere citizen 
in his country box designed by the ingenious Mr. Plaw 
had at least one god in the garden, even though h 
could not understand the differences of Tiberius fron 
Trojan or Hercules from King Midas. In those spaciou 
days of Greek and Roman gusto, every nobleman ha 
a collection of garden gods. How those eighteenth 
century “men of taste” loved pompous display, if onl 
to show off their_classical knowledge! Few remaine 
content with a shapely sundial in the garden or two 0 
three vases. Off they went to Roubiliac’s yard in St 
Martin’s Lane there to admire statues of Fame and For 
tune before drinking coffee at Slaughter’s. 


We architects have a secret admiration for the work 
of our sculptor friends, and occasionally we venture t 
drop a hint to the workers in stone and marble of ou 
likes and dislikes. One architect, who shall be name 
less, opines that Flaxman was the greatest sculptor ¢ 
his age because he introduced figures on the blac 
wedgwood teapots. For myself, I can admire th 
bronze compositions of Bacon, who worked according t 
recipe, and piled diverse motifs in pyramidal formation 
and although I may be condemned as a heretic fe 
making the shocking confession, I will adventure th 
opinion that Thorwaldsen and Canova were not entirel 
devoid of taste. 7. 


% * * 


A few gods and goddesses are essential to th 
scheme of a garden purely, let it be understood, for decc 
rative effect. We have no grudge against the client wh 
desires to place a piping Pan in a grove, a Naiad risin 
from a lily pond, or a number of terns to foil the swee 
of a yew hedge. If we are to admit a few pagan goc 
to the precincts of our English gardens let them be, } 
the words of James I. to his Admiral Kenelm Digby) 
“good goddes,’’ and not the cement idols of namele: 
thoroughfares. Hurrah! the manufacturers of medioc! 
stone images are fast dying out. Euston-road has lo 
its glory—the terra-cotta maidens of St. Pancras Chur 
are no longer annoyed by the proximity of false goc 
done in cement. Lately there has appeared a partic! 
larly atrocious garden figure—to wit, a small boy carr, 
ing a basket above his head, and, as a concession | 
Mrs. Grundy, wearing tight trousers of nautical cu 
Away with such fooleries, and more power to the chis 
of sculptors and statuaries! — 
AERO. 
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\ HROUGH the courtesy of a Southampton 
i resident, Mr. Hodges, we are enabled to 
show some illustrations of buildings erected 
| when the famous seaport was but a quarter 
5 present size. 

In High Street is the Audit House (p. 280), which, with 
veral modern buildings, forms the only civic centre 
the town. From the viewpoint of minor architecture 
the late eighteenth century, this building is of in- 
rest, primarily because its composition was the proto- 
pe of much of Crunden’s work, and it forms besides a 
yod example of what the suggested designs this archi- 
ct published would have looked like in execution ; and 
condly because it recalls Boodle’s Club in St. James’s 
creet, which is stated on the unimpeachable authority 
Malton to have been the work of Crunden. Unfor- 
nately the original idea of an open market beneath 
.e Council Chamber has been marred, and the space 
xmerly devoted to this purpose has been partially ap- 
‘opriated to offices, so that with the exception of the 
sh market, which occupies the original position at the 
ick of the building fronting French Street, it is difficult 
follow Crunden’s scheme. 

The erection was brought about in the following 
anner: In 1771 land was acquired for the building 
id a letter forwarded to the architect, then residing at 
olton Street, Piccadilly, asking him to undertake the 
mmission. The work was completed with expedition, 
id for over a century was left undisturbed; but alas. 
1e vandal hand did not spare it. Crunden’s staircase 
is been demolished, but the Ionic columns, with rich 
ecoration gaily tricked out in gold, remain as evidence 
' the taste of the Macaroni period. These remarks 
aply equally to the embellishment of the Council 
hamber, and enable us to form an estimate of the 
lity of an architect who flourished at a time when the 
dams were claiming the attention of the public; and 
hen even the work of Leverton in Bedford Square 
ae almost unnoticed or was credited to the wrong 
and. 

Thorner’s Charity, Above Bar Street, is an interesting 
‘oup of almshouses, the composition of which suggests 
1idea for the grouping of modern cottages. 

With their neat gardens and prim stock bricks, the 
uldings reveal very clearly the town’s appreciation of 
ie funds left for the purpose of housing the needy. 
Finally we come to a view of All Saints’ Church, 
lowing the exquisite cupola designed by Willey 
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Some Interesting Southampton Buildings 


CUPOLA OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, SOUTHAMPTON. 
WILBEYS REVELEYawanChHitEe i: 


Revely, a pupil of Sir William Chambers. 

From a study of the minor features of the English 
Renaissance we are enabled to follow the meaning of 
the tradition as a whole. The sequence of the tradi- 
tion is made clear, and what at first seems complex 
becomes plainly apparent. We cannot assert too 
emphatically how rich England is in_ dignified 
vernacular buildings, every town containing a variety 
of excellent models upon which modern ideas can be 


based. 


THORNER’S CHARITY, SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Why Blame the Architects ? 


By Major H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.LB.A. Mf 


T the recent Exhibition at Olympia, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects were responsible 
for a series of conferences which took place on 
the first two days. At the first of these, Dr. 

Addison, the Minister of Health, who is responsible to 
Parliament, and through it to. the country, for the ad- 
ministration of the Housing Act, made a speech. Any 
speech of Dr. Addison’s on housing merits attention, 
and gets it. The theme of his speech was the hin- 
drances that had been placed in the way of the solution 
of his problem by the action of architects. Their def- 
ciencies, the:r idiosyncrasies, were both touched upon. 
In other words, Dr. Addison unloaded on the architec- 
tural profession some portion of the burden of blame 
to which by now he should have become indifferent. If 
in this article an attempt is made to frustrate that effort, 
the writer does so feeling that, after all, there is little 
wonder he should make it. 

There is perhaps no man in this country engaged upon 
an administrative task who has been the target for so 
much unmerited criticism as the Minister of Health. He 
is the last man who would claim to be perfect or in- 
fallible, and would be the first man to admit both the 
possibility and the actuality of administrative mistakes, 
and even blunders having been made by his Department. 
From the outset of his task the writer has been of the 
opinion (and still holds to it) that no Minister would 
have devised a better administrative scheme or have 
been more unwearying in his determination to carry it 
through. 


One has had some experience of the apparent confusic 
and delay in the preliminary stages of a great admini 
trative task, taking in its field the whole country, ar 
therefore is satisfied that only a little time need elapse 
justify the Minister of Health and to put to contusic 
a good many of his critics. The criticism one unde 
stands least is the criticism directed against hi 
by some architects for his apparent neglect in the earli 
stages.of his task to call in the assistance of priva 
enterprise. | Private enterprise in the provision 
working-class houses means in the first place the elimin 
tion of the architect in any real sense of the word. T 
surveyor who is the agent of a building estate has, 
course, derived an income from his fees on the cost 
construction, with some sporadic guineas arising fre 
the activities of the most juvenile member of his st 
on tracing and retracing the stock plan of the estat 
but the architect qua architect has never been called 
to this task, and there can be no hesitation in. sayir 
as a balance to the criticism about to be offered, tl 
the architectural profession owes a debt to the Minis 
of Health for a policy by which for the first time t 
experience, the skill, and the taste of the professi 
have been employed on the design of houses for 1 
working classes. 

Let it not be forgotten that the demand for hous 
has been directed not merely to the provision of shelt 
but to the embodiment, in the erections needed, of id 
and qualities which in the past have been conspicuou 
absent. For this the profession owes a debt (only 1 


THE AUDIT HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON, 


CRUNDEN, ARCHITECT. 
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Architectural Designs. 3.—Courts of Justice (Rome Scholarship Competition) 
By F. O. Lawrence 
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The above detail is from one of the five sets of designs which have been selected for the final competition for the 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture. Mr. F. O. Lawrence, it will be seen, shows considerable resource in the 
arrangement of Neo-Classic motifs. Other designs were illustrated in our last issue. 
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ognised) to the National Housing Reform 
ation fod oe Garden Cities Association. ‘I heir 
eer and propaganda work have been the main, if 
the only, causes of the demand for superior housing 
mmodation, which it is the business of the Minister 
Jealth now to supply, but if they have sown the 
- it is the Minister of Health who has watered it. 
has proved himself accessible to the best ideas that 
sing reformers could bring to his notice ; and who- 
-may attack him, whoever may criticise him, the 
persons in the world to do it should be the members 
ye architectural profession. 


Position of the Architect 


lith this preamble, we proceed to a criticism offered 
he friendliest spirit, and only advanced as a conse- 
ace of the remarks the Minister made at Olympia. 
_ Minister of Health is a professional man, and it 
ht ‘have been reasonably expected that he would 
» regard to the interests of the professional man. He 
ngs to a society the doors of which are ngidly 
ed except to those who undergo certain tests. Upon 
fringes of his profession there may hang a crowd of 
iricists, but in the main the services they are called 
o render are allocated to those whose qualifications 
» been certified. Probably the Minister of Health did 
sufficiently appreciate the fact that the first factor in 
problem was design. This may seem an extreme 
ment in view of the fact that he appointed Mr. Ray- 
d Unwin as the principal architect in his department ; 
while this insured that such plans as were submitted 
ld meet the criticism of perhaps the ripest judgment 
uch matters, it did nothing to insure that such plans 
ld be prepared by men who would bring to their task 
necessary qualifications. It is clear from the outset 
the successful solution depended on bringing the 
‘itect in, but the most obvious steps for securing this 
>, in my opinion, not taken. One can appreciate the 
culty of the position. The Government had imposed 
business of housing upon the local authorities. That 
i so, it was obviously desirable to interfere in the 
llest possible degree with their freedom of action. 
the local authorities concerned had in their service 
eyors or engineers, some few had architects. With- 
in the slightest degree discounting or disparaging the 
ifications which these surveyors and engineers bring 
ae discharge of their normal duties, it is only fair to 
that the profession and practice of architecture does 
fall within that definition. The obvious temptation 
1e local authority was to reduce its costs by employ- 
such technical assistance as was already on its staff. 
result has been that all over the country many scores 
ousing schemes and house plans have been prepared 
submitted by surveyors, who had not the necessary 
erience and skill. This has resulted in enormous 
y. The very able architects employed both in the 
artment in London and in the Housing Commission 
ces have been, in many cases, compelled to make 
| revisions in these plans as were tantamount to re- 
‘ting them. To put it briefly, the task which was an 
itect’s task has been undertaken by many men who 
> not architects. and the consequence has been delay. 


Employing the Wrong Men 


hen, again, owing to circumstances too many to be 
uled in the limited amount of space at my disposal, 
€ are men practising as architects to-day who have 
st had the necessary training, and do not possess the 
lifications which are required to make an architect. 

Teasons of economy, many of these have been 
loyed, especially in the smaller areas, and their work 
ng below the standard rigidly insisted upon by the 
istry has occasioned revision and delay. The Minis- 
made no provision of any practicable moment for 
ring an adequate supply of competent architectural 
stance in the preparation of the necessary designs, 
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and it is not for the Minister to-day to complain if the 
result has been delay, when time was of the very essence 
of the contract. It may be asked what course he should 
have followed: to that there is no difficulty in giving an 
answer. 

There exists in this country an organised body of 
architects—The Royal Institute of British Architects— 
with its allied societies covering the whole country. 
Side by side with this exists the Society of Architects, 
and it is safe to say that for all practical purposes every- 
thing but a negligible portion of the architectural ability 
of this country is comprised within the membership of 
these two societies. In the writer’s opinion, the relation- 
ship between these two bodies must become more 
intimate—whether amalgamation or federation is, per- 
haps, unimportant. The thing which is pertinent to the 
present criticism is that they are in existence, that they 
are at the disposal of the Minister of Health, that they 
were willing to help him, were anxious to help him, and 
offered to help him, but were not as organisations 
employed by him. 


The Example of the Builders 


It 1s easy to talk after the event, and it will be recog- 
nised that the present writer is certainly one of the most 
friendly critics the Minister is likely to have, but when 
he blames the profession for what the profession as a 
whole were never asked to do, it is necessary to point out 
the inadequacy of the steps he took. He has grown wiser 
as his work has proceeded, and now it has come to build- 
ing he has abandoned his reliance upon the individual. 
He has sought the assistance of the builders as an 
organised body. He has induced, if not compelled, 
local authorities to abandon individual competitive 
tendering, and to accept from the Federation of Master 
Builders an allocation of the work the local authority 
requires the builders to perform. If the method the 
Minister 1s employing with the builder for the execution 
of the designs that have been prepared had been 
employed with the architects for the preparation of the 
designs, he would have had no reason to complain of 
delays caused by the work having fallen into the hands of 
those who are incapable of carrying it out. Had he 
called into conference the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Society of Architects, as he has 
called the National Federation of Master Builders, and 
as it may be hoped he is calling the National Federation 
of Building Operatives, and had he said to these great 
Architectural Societies, ‘‘ The task before me is that of 
securing the best designs for the enormous number of 
houses; I want your assistance in this task. I want you 
to help me andi the local authorities by allocating this 
work amongst your members so that on the one hand it 
shall not fall into the hands of incompetent practitioners, 
and on the other hand shall not become congested in the 
hands of a few”: he would have secured not only the 
hearty and enthusiastic support of the great proféssion 
whose services were fundamental to his task, but he 
would have got a rapidity and efficiency of execution that 
would have saved him very much of the criticism which 
has since been his lot. 


Individualism or Common Action ? 


It may be that some strong individualist will in his turn 
criticise this proposal. One is not much concerned. For 
the free architect, the free builder, the free workman, in 
the sense in which freedom means the refusal to co- 
operate in common association with one’s fellows in 
securing the best performance of common tasks and the 
achievement of common ideals one has little use. The 
day has gone for dispersive effort; the time has come 
for united and common action; and one’s criticism of the 
Minister of Health within at least this auestion of design 
is that he has preferred to rely upon the former rather 
than upon the latter. 
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Proportion in Greek 


T the meeting of the R.I.B.A., held 
A at 9, Conduit Street on Monday, 
February 23 (Mr. John W. 
Simpson, President, in the chair), Mr. Jay 
Hambidge read a paper on “The Theory 
of Proportion in Greek Art, with Special 
Reference to Architecture.” He prefaced 
his paper with some remarks on the criti- 
cisms with which his address before the 
Hellenic Society on his theory had been 
received, and said that when he was 
charged with knowing nothing about art 
that was no news to him. He asked to 
be allowed to leave art alone for the 
moment and devote attention to design. 
He suggested they should deal with things 
they understood and devote their energies 
to building up a magnificent craftsman- 
ship, because that was the only foundation 
for art expression. He suggested that his 
critics should go to such places as the 
British Museum and measure the works of 
Greek art there and test his theories, and 
said he was glad to announce that the 
authorities of the British Museum had 
undertaken to secure the measurement of 
at least 75 per cent. of the finest examples 
of Greek craftsmanship in their possession. 
Proceeding to his paper, the author 
said if they measured the greatest length 
and the greatest breadth of a Greek 
temple, a Greek unit of pattern, a Greek 
bronze, or a Greek vase of the best period 
they obtained the end and side of a 
rectangle. The lines thus obtained were 
almost always incommensurable, or un- 
measurable one with the other. As areas, 
however, these rectangles possessed a 
fascinatingly curious commensurability. 
They were extremely easy to construct and 
belonged, or might be reduced, to one or 
two classes. Further, they almost invari- 
ably found that the details of a Greek 
design were logical parts of its containing 
rectangle. In fact this was the acid test 
by which they determined the grade of 
planning knowledge possessed by _ the 
classical designer. 

When Greek designs were first mea- 
sured, the astonishing fact was revealed 
that the measured lines were incommen- 
surable. In later days certain enthusiastic 
archeologists claimed to have discovered 
round numbers in some Greek measure- 
ments. It was claimed, for example, that 
the stylobate flank was exactly 200 Olympic 
feet, but the fact remained that other lines 
of the ground plan could not be divided 
into this so-called line of 2oo0ft.’ If, how- 
ever, they took the same temple plan and 
considered the rectangle it furnished, also 
the rectangle of the plan of the cella, and 
the column arrangement, they saw imme- 
diately that they belonged to a class of 
rectangular shapes which seemed to have 
been well known to Greek designers for 
generations. 

As practical men, they knew that before 
work could be carried out by workmen 
some measuring method must be employed 
which produced commensurability. For 
this purpose they used the foot or-the 
metre and divided it into even fractional 
parts. An exhaustive investigation of 
classic design showed clearly that in the 
early part of the sixth century B.c. Greek 
craftsmen were using a measuring method 
wherein commensurability of lines was an 
essential feature, and that some time dur- 
ing this century a change was made to a 
newer system. The essential base of this 


new method was incommensurability of 
lines, but measurableness of area. The 
first system depended upon a unit of some 
sort. It did not matter what the unit was, 
but the point to bear in mind was the 
measurableness of line or’ area would 
always remain measurable whatever the 
unit might be. 

Before they recognised a design as such 
there must exist in it an arrangement of 
elements of some sort which bore to each 
other and to the whole some degree of 
relationship. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the grade of symmetry in a design 
there was nothing better than the design 
itself, providing that they had the proper 
measuring instrument for analysis. Recog- 
nition of the necessity for such an instru- 
ment led him twenty years ago to under- 
take an examination of the bases of sym- 
metry in nature. He found two phases of 
this phenomena which could be of use to 
design: one in the crystal and other 
regular pattern forms, to which was 
given the name of “static symmetry,” and 
the other in the phenomena of leaf distri- 
bution in plants, to which was given the 
name of dynamic symmetry. 

When the general princinles inherent in 
these two types of symmetry had been 
worked out and their operating technique 
developed, it was found that the static was 
the type existing in the design products of 
all nations excepting the Egyptians and 
the Greeks. Dynamic symmetry showed 
them that it must have been out of some 
such practice as rope stretching or survey- 
ing that the basic ideas of correlated or 
formal design in both Egypt and Greece 
developed. The facts appeared to justify 
the assumption that some genius—probably 
in Egypt, but possiblv in Greece—after 
the linear system had been in use for some 
time made the discovery that another sys- 
tem of measurement was possible; that a 
diagonal to a square, used in relation to a 
side, produced shapes which, while incom- 
mensurable as lines, were delightfully 
measurable as areas. 

The fascinating series of root-two shapes 
which Greek design supplied rested upon 
this side and diagonal relationship. Later 
still some other observant designer hit 
upon the idea that the diagonal to two 
squares in relation to the side of one of the 
generating units supplied a much more 
powerful and flexible method of area 
measurement. The interesting aspect of 
the matter lay in the fact that a diagonal 
to two squares was the base of the pheno- 
mena of leaf distribution in the vegetable 
world. Owing to his understanding of a 
method of measuring by areas, the Greek 
designer had knowledge of an infinite 
series of remarkable shapes entirely un- 
known to the modern designer. 

“We may use strong emphasis on this 
point,” said Mr. Hambidge, “ because 
extraordinary precautions have been taken 
to ensure accuracy of results. The Par- 
thenon at Athens, of course, stands on 
Penrose’s measurements. When we con- 
sider the ground plan of this building as a 
rectangular area (this area must include 
the Euthynteria or. lowest levelling course), 
and divide the end into the side, we obtain 
a ratio which is immediately recognisable 
as belonging to the series of dynamic 
shapes mentioned. Penrose was most 
painstaking in his survey of this building, 
so we may take his figures, and without 
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making a drawing or diagram prove 
correctness of the measurable area sche 
by a little arithmetic. When we fo] 
out the logical process of sub-diyis) 
which is a peculiar property of this | 
ticular rectangle, we find that every de 
of this ground plan forms part of, 
arrangement wherein the basic des 
idea is similarity of figure. The m 
motive is a square plus an area obtai 
from a diagonal to two squares. The | 
ciple by which the sub-divisions are 
tained depends upon establishing a r 
procal to the major area. This idea « 
reciprocal to a shape seems to be quite 
known to modern design, but there is o 
whelming evidence that Greek desig; 
thoroughly understood it. The divi 
of the area of the Parthenon ground ; 
results in an arrangement of sim 
figures in which the column centr 
plays the most important ; 

includes the relationship of the neighb 
ing columns to the angle columns. 

error throughout is the error of workn 
ship.” 2s 
A vote of thanks was accorded 
author on the motion of Sir C. Sr 
seconded by Sir R. Paget, but the I 
was too advanced to allow of a discuss 
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Presentation to Mr. 
Henry T. Hare 


Before the reading of the paper by 
Hambidge, a portrait of Mr. Henry 
Hare, the immediate past president, w 
has been. painted by Sir \ 
Llewellyn, was unveiled by Mr. Ar 
Keen, F:R.1.B.A. 4 

In unveiling the portrait, Mr. k 
referred to the art treasures possessec 
the Institute, and said the greatest i 
rest attached to the portraits of met 
whose work for the profession of arch 
ture they were exceedingly proud. 
night they would add another portra 
the collection—that of Mr. H. T. H 
Mr. Hare had achieved success not a 
by his outstanding skill in his professi 
work, but also by a kind of winsome 
of disposition, and a sense of good na 
and kindliness combined with extra 
narv judgment and expression, which 
confidence to those who sought his £ 
ance. Mr. Hare’s labours had laid lat 
in the area of competition work, and it 
due in no small measure to his ene! 
and influence that the whole syster 
architectural competitions in the cov 
had been lifted to an entirely new pl! 
In conclusion, he asked the Presiden' 
behalf of the Institute, to accept 
portrait. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I. Bagg 
he felt the Institute had done a great 
for architecture and architects, and it 
a different position to-day in the estee 
the public than was the case five 
twenty years ago. The practice of a 
tecture had never been at a higher 
dard than now. He appreciated fulh 
honour of having his portrait painted, 
trusted that one day the Institute wou 
able to show its collection of pain 
under better conditions. He thanke 
members of the Institute warmly for 
consideration they had always shown 

The President, in accepting the por 
remarked that Mr. Hare was eminen 
common-sense president. 
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Halliday, Paterson, and Agate, Architects 
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2.—Housing Scheme at Manchester Road, Wilmslow, Cheshire 
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a short lane. 


A minimum of road construction has been secured by grouping most of the houses round a quadrangle entered by 


The houses haye selected common brick facings, and are roofed with small Delabole slates. 


This scheme comprises thirty-six houses, 
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Skyscrapers or Cottages 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
: JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—With regard to the article on 
“Why Skyscrapers for London?” by Mr. 
Crossley Davies in your issue of Feb- 
quary 4, Why should Mr. Crossley Davies 
assume that these buildings would be built 
of combustible materials? Ten years ago 
the idea would have been out of date. 
To-day we know that it is cheaper to 
make the windows and frames of steel 
even of cottages, and intenements it is cer- 
tainly cheaper to use fireproof materials 
for tloors, doors, roofs, and lifts, in fact, 
for everything, especially if fire insurance 
is taken into account. 

Now as to air raids. It is quite possible 
to make the two top floors in combination 
proof against any air bomb at present 
existing, as better bombs were invented 
there would not be the least difficulty in 
increasing the protective power of floors. 

As to landlords, why assume that land- 
lords should always get the better of the 
bargain? New legislation would be re- 
quired to permit the erection of anything 
like a forty storey building, and it would 
ibe perfectly easy to limit the landlords’ 
profit to the capitalised value of the first 
three, or, in some cases, two floors (and 
this would not be so socialistic a proposal 
as the present Rent Restrictions Act) the 
test going to the relief of rates or taxes. 

Why assume that the buildings would 
be close together? Let us take, as an 
example, the suburbs such as Wands- 
worth or Clapham or Ealing. Supposing 
ithe present accommodation is sixteen 
houses to the acre. I work out an eleven 
tenements to one storey building, with one 
living room, three bedrooms, and offices 
to the flat, to occupy a space 1go ft. by 
30 ft., with wings projecting 50 ft. both 
ends, outside size being r1go ft. by 80 ft., 
or less than half an acre. Forty storeys 
would accommodate 440 families. Mow 
take the space at present occupied by 440 
villas at twenty-seven acres, and put this 
building in the middle of the south side: 
it looks very small—the space is 1,500 ft. 
‘by 856 ft. That is to say, the space ke- 


Correspondence 


tween buildings east and west would he 
three times the height, and northto south 
over twice. There would be space for 
playing-fields and allotments, parks, znd 
golf courses; even a racecourse or two 
might be squeezed in. Contrast this 
arrangement with the beastly little back 
yards, with all their sanitary horrors, 
innumerable drains, and the difficulty of 
refuse removal, that can be seen from 
any suburban railway. It seems to me 
we are paying a lot for our individualism. 

Thus, again, why assume that sky- 
scrapers would be designed by persons of 
no architectural ability? The skyscrap2r 
is going to attract and develop the very 
highest talent. There must be few of our 
colleagues who are not heartily sick of 
plotting cottages, which requires about 
as much architectural sense as putting 
hencoops out in a field. 

Mr. Crossley Davies sees a London 
constantly spreading, suburbs encroach- 
ing on country, 
suburbs. Three hundred acres of market 
garden are threatened in Essex, Byfleet 
superseding Shere and Albury, and 
Islington in place of Wood Green. Ina 
few years it will be an air journey from 
town to real country. 

I see a town spreading upwards with 
architectural results at present hardly 
dreamt of. Imagine the Southwark area 
developed as one architectural scheme, 
with buildings up to 500 ft. architecturally 
massed, with their proper approaches, 
podiums, plinths, pedestals, bases. The 
L.C.C. building would, if it were a little 
stronger, form one podium, with wings 
and bastions, pediments and cornices—I 
do not say like New York, for so far as I 
can see New York was started on the high 
scale before the natives had discovered 
architecture or the desirability of any sort 
of correlation. The Thames is_ wide 
enough for buildings ranging up to 
1,000 ft. 

Think of the hours that are wasted by 
millions daily in travelling dreary subur- 
ban journeys which might be exchanged 
for an equal number of minutes in a lift. 
As for the “cushions of bad air” in Mr. 
Davies’s last paragraph. This must surely 
be the poetic frenzy of a peroration. If 
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(See Plate, page 285). 


townlets superseding _ 
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there is one certain sure way of disposing 
of the smoke nuisance, it is in the aboli- 
tion of countless thousands of cottage 
chimneys and substituting combined heat- 
ing and smoke-consuming appliances, 
with the delivery of the remaining gases 
at some 500 ft. from ground level. 

So far as I can see, only one reasonable 
objection has been raised to the rebuild- 
ing of the greater part of London (build- 
ings and districts of historic or architec- 
tural value being, of course, scrupulously 
excluded), that is the question of cost. 
Any sort of rebuilding is going to be 
costly, and only some few areas would pay 
for demolition and re-erection, but in 
some areas destruction is essential to the 
well-being of the people, and the profits 
on some districts would have to be taxed 
for the benefit of the less fortunate. 

HAROLD FALKNER, 


Skyscrapers and Aviation 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—In a letter to the “ Times ” on 
February 12 Lord Montagu suggests “ Sky- 
scrapers’? as a solution of the housing 
problem, whilst he makes a further sug- 
gestion that some groups of skyscrapers 
should act as piers in supporting a glass 
landing ground for aircraft. These sug- 
gestions cannot be taken seriously either 
by architects or by aviators. 

In arguing that those who lived in the 
top storeys of the 300-foot skyscrapers 
would enjoy pure air, Lord Montagu 
states that anyone who has flown over 
London at 150 feet will agree that the 
smoke-cloud is non-existent at that height. 

I am very much inclined to doubt whether 
any pilot has ever been foolhardy enough 
to attempt a prolonged flight over London 
at such a low altitude, but if it has been 
done I am sure that he was very intent 
on matters quite other than his sense of 
smell in regard to the smoke-cloud! I 
believe the Air Ministry Regulations still 
forbid a flight over London at a lesser 
height than 10,000 feet, and they are very 
wise in so-doing. Jt is not proposed that 
every building should be a skyscraper, 
and I am inclined to think that, rather 
than enjoy purer air, the inhabitants of 
the top storeys would suffer from the foul 
air, smoke, and gases, discharged from the 
chimneys of the humbler buildings. 

Another point which has not been 
touched upon by the “pure air ” theorists 
—for Lord Montagu is not alone in this 
argument—is the question of those who 
are unfortunate enough to live in the lower 
storeys. One imagines that the children 
would be expected to nlay in the wells of 
the buildings, which medical science has 
proved to, be perfect death-traps, and a 
regular haunt of tubercular germs, 

It is also very doubtful whether the sub- 
soil of London would stand the erection 
of these skyscrapers. 

From an aviators point of view, the 
suggestion for a glass landing ground sup- 
ported by skyscrapers, and presumably 
covering an area of streets, must be treated 
either as a joke or as a tragedy. Lord 
Montagu having been connected with the 
Air Board, one is inclined to the former 
view. In the daytime the light would 
render the glass partially invisible, At 
night, when one presumes that the mail- 
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carrying work would be done, the pilot 
looking down at the street lights, and 
imagining himself to be quite safe, would 
suddenly meet the glass roof, and the al- 
leged curse of the R.A.F.—a glass too 
much—would become a curse indeed! 
Even if a roof aerodrome were a feasible 
proposition, glass would seem to be a very 
undesirable surface for it. It would either 
get slippery like ice, and lead to accidents 
when “ taking-off,” or rough, which would 
mean that the tyres on the undercarriages 
of the machines would get torn and lead 
to tyre bursts, with further accidents. 

With regard to the skyscrapers acting 
as piers to the landing ground, the prob- 
lem of the placing of the chimney stacks 
would be somewhat baffling to the archi- 
tect, and one wonders how he would over- 
come it, having due regard to the “pure 
air” theory! 

Those who advocate roof landing- 
grounds, and there are, unfortunately, 
many persons so afflicted, seem always to 
ignore the multitude of dangers from acci- 
dents, both whilst flying and _ whilst 
“taking-off ’’ or landing, and to the neigh- 
bours as well as to those directly con- 
cerned, which are at present inseparable 
from such a scheme. The authorities who 
have governed flying from its inception 
(and :.« must be conceded that they are the 
true “experts”) have always placed the 
safety of the public before the convenience 
of the pilot or the aircraft firm, and up 
to the present all aerodromes have been 
placed as far from a town as the railways 
governing supplies will permit. Few 
people, comparatively speaking, have wit- 
nessed a bad “crash ’”’; fewer still have 
seen, as the writer unfortunately has, a big 
machine fall into a crowded street ; it needs 
only this to cure for ever the advocates of 
central aerodromes for large towns, or still 
more fantastic propositions for roof-land- 
ing grounds, 

MAURICE KIDDY, 
Captain (late «R: EC» .and.-RsA-F.), 
Assistant Secretary of the Society. 
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Liverpool University 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—While thanking you very much 
for the generous statement made in your 
last issue with regard to the success of 
students of the Liverpoo] University School 
of Architecture in the competition for the 
British Prix de Rome, I feel I owe it to the 
University, which has devoted its Chair of 
Art to architecture, to remind you that the 
Liverpool School is not, after all, so very 
young. It was founded as a day school, 
with complete courses in architecture, for 
a degree and certificate in 1904, the date 
of Professor Simpson’s appointment. I 
think this was a few years earlier than the 
foundation of the Architectural Associa- 
tion’s day school, though, of course, it was 
at least half a century after the establish- 
ment of the Chairs in Architecture at 
University College and King’s College, 
London. C. H. REILLY. 


Architectural Education 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 
SiRS,—I beg to draw attention to a 
serious mis-statement in the leader on 
“The Institute and Architectural Educa- 


tion,’ published in your issue for Feb- 
ruary 25. In the course of his remarks on 
the debate which followed Mr. Water- 


house’s paper on Architectural Education, 
read at the Institute on February 16, the 
writer of the leader observes that “the 
evening was wasted on the customary 
platitudes. There was much small talk, 
some of it quite eloquent, but nobody 
made the slightest effort to rise to so great 
an occasion. In fact, nobody got to close 
grips with the subject.” 

This cannot be suffered to pass uncon- 
tradicted. It bears so little relation to the 


facts of the case that one can only con- 
the writer was not himself 
the meeting and was misin- 


clude that 
present at 
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formed as to what actually took place, 
The most precise, definite, and entirely 
practicable proposals were made for the 
reform of architectural education, and 
they appeared to be favourably received. 
That carefully considered constructive 
proposals should, at this critical stage, be 
so lightly and unjustifiably missepre- 
sented is, I am sure you will agree, highly 
prejudicial to the best interests of archi- 
tectural education. The very compressed 
résume of these proposals published in the 
same issue could but slightly mitigate the — 
damaging impression of the leader. 
LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 
School of Architecture, 
The University of Liverpool. 


as Specification ” as “an 
Army Text-Book 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rs,—An interesting war reminiscence 
has been brought to my notice by Mr. G 
Mould (an ex-R.E. officer), who was with 
the Fourth Army when it reached Namur, 
Belgium, in December, 1918. In the 
course of his work, it appears, he 
discovered a copy of “ Specification ’’ dated 
1912, in a house which was being cleaned 
and prepared for use as billets for the 
troops. 

It was this book, he informs me, which 
proved his sheet-anchor, when, .having 
been appointed a few weeks later as 
lecturer to the Building Construction 
Classes held under the Fourth Army 
Educational Scheme, he found himself 
without text-books of the ordinary descrip- 
tion. His lectures, which I understand 
were entirely based upon the _ technical 
information he found within its covers, 
were surely an excellent example of that 
gift of improvisation which is so frequently 
exhibited by resourceful men in difficult 
situations. 

FREDK. CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Editor of “ Specification.”) 
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PROPOSED CITY OFFICES: GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


(See Double-page plate). 
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Maternity Hospitals and Homes 


IERE is an urgent need in both 
large and small towns, as well as in 
country districts, for maternity 
als and homes designed on the most 
‘n and efficient lines. The memo- 
m of the Ministry of Health, which 
ist been issued, comes at an oppor- 
/noment, and is full of information 
- greatest assistance to the architect. 
/ signing a home or hospital economy 
instruction and simplicity of plan 
- be carefully studied and special 
‘ion must be directed to economy of 
istration and nursing and to the re- 
in of labour and cost of mainten- 
( Lying-in wards should not ordi- 
contain more than six beds. 
: agea of wards to contain patients 
sheir infants should, assuming that 
ontilation is adequate, be calculated 
oasis of 96 sq. ft. and of 960 cubic ft. 
od; and in the case of lying-in wards, 
stain only the mothers at night, the 
er bed may be reduced to 80 sq. ft., 
1 the case of wards to contain ante- 
cases the area may be reduced to 
. ft. The height of the general wards 
‘i not be less than ro ft., and the pro- 
( of a certain proportion of the beds 
atients in separation wards is very 
ible. In a hospital or single pavi- 
Paening fifteen beds there might be 
d containing six beds, one contain- 
ur beds, two wards for two beds and 
-gle-bed ward. The labour room 
‘1 be convenient of access to the 
in ward, and so arranged that a bed 
without ‘difficulty or disturbance be 
‘ed from the labour to the lying-in 
| At the same time the labour room 
d not be unduly close to the wards, 
jhould be separated by a passage or 


ordinary labour room should not be 
than 14 ft. by 14ft. in area, and 
should be fitted with a lavatory basin 
1 stoneware sink, both fitted with 
actuated bv elbow levers or pedals. 
abour room should be in convenient 


proximity to a sink room containing a 
proper hospital sink. If the home or hos- 
pital is a training centre the labour room 
should be large enough to admit of the 
attendance of several nurses besides those 
actually in attendance on the patient, and 
in such cases the labour room should be 
arranged on a rather more extensive scale 
with sinks, lavatory basins, and the neces- 
sary equipment and fittings. An ample 
supply of hot water should be immediately 
available. Warming by means of radi- 
ators or by a suitable gas fire is preferable 
to the use of an ordinary coal fire. Special 
attention should be paid to the effective 
lighting of the labour room. It is desir- 
able that in every home or hospital there 
should be a separate room available which 
could be used as a second labour room if 
necessary, as it is obviously unsuitable that 
two patients should be treated simulta- 
neously in the same room. Passages 
should be of sufficient width to enable a 
bed to be wheeled conveniently, and with- 
out disturbance to the patient, from the 
labour room to the lying-in ward, and for 
this purpose a width of 6 ft. will be found 
advisable. 

It is desirable in the interest of the 
mothers, especially those in wards con- 
taining more than one or two patients, that 
the infant should sometimes sleep iq a 
separate nursery at night. Adjoining the 
nursery there should be a small place 
containing a sink for washing bottles and 
a cabinet for the storage of bottles, etc., 
and fitted with a bunsen ring. The extra 
cost of providing a nursery will be 
balanced to some extent by the fact that 
the floor space per bed in the general 
wards may be proportionately reduced. 

Every home or hospital should contain 
a receiving room, placed near the 
entrance and of sufficient dimensions to 
include a bath and lavatory basin, unless 
these are placed in a separate room ad- 
joming. A w.c. should also be conve- 
niently available. As the receiving room 
have to be used 


may, in an emergency, 


as a labour ward it should be large enough: 
for a bed and should include a sink. A 
small duty or service room with a sink, 
dresser, small gas range and hot plate (or 
cottage range) and a ventilated food store, 
should be provided in convenient relation 
to the wards. The duty room need not 
necessarily adjoin the general ward, but 
if it does a small observation window 
should be provided. A window overlook- 
ing the corridor will also be found to be 
useful for the purpose of supervision. 

In homes of limited size it will be ad- 
visable and convenient that the staff 
should be accommodated in the building 
itself, and this can best be arranged by 
devoting the whole of the ground, and, if 
necessary, first floor to patients’ and ad- 
ministrative offices, placing the nurses’ 
and _ staff bedrooms on the floor above. 
The nurses’ rooms should be as indepen: 
dent as possible of the patients’ quarters. 
In larger hospitals the nurses’ quarters 
would be better placed in an independent 
home. A nurses’ home on these lines 
shou.d contain quarters for the matron—a 
sitting-room, bedroom, and, perhaps a 
bathroom—a_ small sitting room _ for 
sisters and a larger one for charge nurses, 
etc., and if the home or hospital is used 
as a training school a room for lectures and 
study should also be provided. A pantry 
or scullerv with a small gas range, sink 
and dresser, and a lavatory should also be 
included. These rooms might be placed 
on the ground floor, with the nurses’ bed- 
rooms, bath- room, etc., on the first floor. 
The nurses’ bedrooms should be of about 
too sq- ft. in area and should be fitted with 
a fixed cupboard and drawers. The bed- 
rooms for sisters should be large enough 
to be used as a bed sitting-room. 

If sufficient lavatory accommodation is 
provided on the first floor it will probably 
be unnecessary to provide washstands and 
basins in the bedrooms, thereby gaining 
additional] space and saving a considerable 
amount of labour. Fireplaces in the 
nurses’ bedrooms are not recommended 
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for general use, and, provided the corri- 
dors can be warmed by means of radiators, 
need not be provided. It is found in prac- 
tice that fireplaces occupy a large amount 
of space, are costly and often difficult to 
arrange, are rarely if ever usedl, except in 
cases of illness, and that adequate ventila- 
tion and warmth can be secured by placing 
a fanlight over,each door. It is, however, 
desirable that there should be one. bed- 
room with a fireplace in case of sickness, 
and this room should, if possible, be re- 
served for this purpose. The matron’s 
bedroom ‘and nurses’ sitting-room might 
also contain a fireplace. If a verandah or 
loggia can be arranged in connection with 
the nurses’ sitting-room this will be much 
appreciated by the nurses in the summer 
months. 

The provision of a small isolation block 
will be found of considerable value for the 
removal of febrile Sr puerperal cases aris- 
ing in the hospital. The building should 
be detached and need only contain two 
small wards about 12 ft. by to ft., with a 
small nurses’ room, hospital sink, and w.c. 
In the case of a comparatively small home 
or hospital probably one ward will be suf- 
ficient. 

In order that a plentiful supply of clean, 
well-aired linen shall be available the pro- 
vision of a small laundry is recommended, 
even if the home washing is confined to 
small articles. The laundry should prefer- 
ably be detached or internally independent 
of the main building, and! should be fitted 
with a washing machine and washing 
troughs, unless the home is quite a small 
one, in which case washing troughs and a 
copper will probably be found sufficient. 
Space should be arranged for ironing and 
for drying and airing articles, though a 
good deal of drying can be done by ordi- 
narv open-air methods. A small circulat- 
ing boiler, to supply hot water, and a stove 
for heating irons, etc., will also be re- 
quired. 

If there are no local facilities for disin- 
fection a disinfector should be arranged in 
connection with, but independent of, the 
laundry. In larger hospitals a destructor 
will also be necessary. A sterilising ap- 
paratus should be provided in every home 
or hospital. In smaller homes this can be 
placed, if necessary, in the sink room or 
duty room, but in large hospitals it is ad- 
visable to provide a separate chamber. A 
hospital of any size might also with ad- 
vantage include a laboratory well lighted 
from the north and fitted with sinks and 
lavatory basin. A small dispensary or a 
store for drugs, dressing, etc., should also 
be provided. 

The provision of verandahs, open-air 
sun rooms or balconies, will be found of 
considerable advantage, and the windows 
should be of the double-hung sash type. 
In high wards or rooms a hopper hung 
light should be placed over a transom to 
open inwards, and in smaller hospitals 
and homes windows may be of the case- 
ment type with the upper portion to open, 
though these are not altogether suitable if 
the position is exposed. A home to contain 
up to twenty-four beds can be comprised 
within a single building, but a hospital 
which exceeds thirty beds should be 
designed in several units. The rooms con- 
taining patients should if possible face 
south-east. The memorandum, which may 
be obtained through any bookseller, price 
od. net, contains some interesting type 
plans and a whole wealth of information 
with regard to the design, construction, 
and organisation of the hospitals and 
homes. 
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R.I.B.A. Service Candidates 


A Conference organised by the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. to discuss the question of 
exemption of war service candidates from 
the Final Examination has been held at 
the Institute. The president, Mr. John W. 
Simpson, was in the chair, supported by 
the four vice-presidents and the hon. 
secretary. The following, representing 
Allied Societies, were present: Messrs. 
Lewis F. Tonar (Licentiate) (Devon and 
Exeter Society), T; R. Milburn (F.) (Nor- 
thern Architectural Association), — L. 
Kitchen (F.) (President, York and East 
Yorkshire Society), R. Savage (F.) (Vice- 
President, Birmingham Architectural 
Association), T. Taliesin Rees (F.) (Presi- 
dent, Liverpool Architectural Society), 
J. R. Wigfull (A.) (Sheffield Architectural 
Society), Sydney Tugwell (F.) (Hants and 
Isle of Wight Association), S. S. Reay (F-.) 
(Bristol Society of Architects), Chas. 
Kempson (F.) (Leicester Society of Archi- 
tects), Ivor J. Jones (A.) (South Wales 
Institute of Architects), Arthur Clyne (F.) 
(Aberdeen Society of Architects), John 
Keppie (F.) (Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects), L. O’Callaghan (R. Inst. of Archi- 
tects of Ireland). There were also present 
Messrs. Maurice E. Webb (F.) (President, 
Architectural Association, London), F. E. 
Pearce Edwards (F.) (Sheffield), Arnold 
Thornely (F.) (Liverpool), W. E. Riley 
(F.) (London), W. P. Rylatt (A.) (Derby- 
shire), C. B. Flockton (F.) (Sheffield), and 
Ian MacAlister, secretary. 

The President read the following letter 
inviting representatives to attend: 

Dear Sir,—The Council of the Royal 
Institute have decided to hold a Conference 
on the question of the election of “war 
service candidates”? and their exemption 
from the Final Examination, which has 
recently been the subject of some contro- 
versy. In addition to several representa- 
tives of the Council and to several mem- 
bers who have opposed the Council’s 
action, it is desired to have a representa- 
tive of each of the Allied Societies at the 
Conference. I shall be very glad if you 
will kindly ask your Council—or the Pre- 
sident, if your Council will not be meeting 
shortly—to appoint a representative of 
your Society to attend the Conference 
which will take place at the Institute on 


1920. 


SECTION - 


Monday, January 19, at 3.30 p.m.—F. 
fully yours, [AN MACALISTER, Secret 

The question having been exhaust 
discussed and various solutions sugge 
it was finally resolved by a unanit 
vote to make the following recomme 
tions to the Council: 

(1) That all duly qualified war se 
candidates who passed, or were exem 
from passing, the Intermediate Exan 
tion in and after the year 1910, shoul 
put forward for election at the ea) 
possible date. 

(2) That the cases of all duly qua 
war service candidates who passed, or 
exempted from passing, the Interme 
Examination before the year 1910, 
whose applications were received pri 
June 17, 1919, should be the subjec 
careful consideration by the Boar 
Architectural Education and the Co 
of the Royal Institute. 

(3) That if, in the case of any of 
candidates mentioned in (2), the Co 
find that there are special reasons, su 
disability caused by the war, undo 
and serious interruption of  studie: 
special hardship, they should prepare 
of such candidates, with full particul: 
their war services, and of the 5} 
reasons above-mentioned, and forwa 
to the Councils of the Allied Societies 
invite these Councils to express 
opinion upon the list. ; 

(4) That, having received the op! 
of the Allied Societies’ Councils upo 
above-mentioned list and given then 
consideration, the Royal Institute Cc 
should proceed to prepare a final li 
pre-1910 candidates whom they C0! 
deserving of special consideration, an 
these candidates forward for election 
an asterisk against their names, and: 
to the effect that these candidates 
been the subject of special considei 
by the Council, and are put forwa 
special cases. : 

(s) That after the names have been 
lished, and before the election, the. 
Institute Council should issue to al 
bers a circular explaining the proc 
that has been adopted with the war $s 
candidates and detailing the resol 
passed at this Conference, and givit 
names of the members of the Conf¢ 
which passed these resolutions. 
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French Metalwork. 6.— Bronze Gates from the Louvre 


Grille Porte du chateau de Maisons présentement au Louvre 
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These highly elaborate yet most delicately artistic bronze gates, which are preserved in the) Louvre at Paris, should 

not be allowed to languish merely as museum specimens. They should certainly be reproduced, if merely in cast- 

iron, to adorn some finely-designed bank or similar building. The illustration, a masterpiece of -draughtsmanship, is from 
Bury’s famous book. 
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Construction. 


HERE much light from the roof is 
W 2 ay} FO s}ysyAys ‘arqeitsap 
fashioned sort have long been 
superseded. They had many disadvan- 
tages. In particular, they were liable to 
breakage, through expansion and _ con- 
traction, or from accidents, or from 
wilful acts; and the glass-fixing medium 
perished, letting in the wet. Flat or 
sloping glazed roofs were in need of 
frequent repair; and now and again the 
repairer fell through them, in which catas- 
trophe he was lucky to escape with his 
life. For perishing putty any of the now 
numerous dry-glazing systems is an effec- 
tive remedy ; but the other drawbacks are 
inherent. There is no remedy for them 
save that of adopting another shape oi 
roof. Consequently the north-light system, 
in which the roof-glazing is nearly perpen- 
dicular, came into being, and it has been 
very widely adopted. 
Three types of north-light roof are here 
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illustrated by courtesy of Messrs. Red- 
path, Brown and Co., Ltd. 

Type No. 1.—This type of construction 
is of special interest and utility, combin- 
ing as it does a north-light roof with the 


lattice girder necessary for very large 
spans. The spans of the girders shown in 


the accompanying illustration are 120 ft. 
and 30 ft. apart. The lattice girders, 


occupying the depth of the truss from the 
ridge to the tie-level, give the maximum 
span of girder, with the correspondingly 
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8.—North-Light Roofs 


small amount of depth occupied in this 
form of construction. This type of roof 
commends itself where unrestricted floor 
space is essential. The accompanying 
illustrations show a building of this type 
partly completed. The use of runways 
attached to the underside of trusses and 
girders is possible, and any practicable 
head-room under the girders can be easily 
given if battened stanchions are adopted. 
- Type No. 2.—This type of construction 
is especially suitable where, a north light 
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neing essential, the spacing of the stan- 
chions can be arranged irrespective of the 
nachinery. In_ these _ circumstances, 
orackets can be fixed to the stanchions to 
upport crane girders, and the stanchions 
_an also be adapted to receive shafting if 
his provision be deemed desirable. 
Vhere a comparatively low building is 
vamted, this form of construction is 
conomical, as the stanchions, being set 
lose together, can be of comparatively 
ight scantling. 

| The covering of the long slope of the 
oof consists usually of corrugated sheet- 
og, corrugated asbestos, or boards and 
jates. In fact, almost any kind of roofing 
laterial can be used. 

| Type No. 3.—This method of construc- 
jon is suggested where a north light is 
‘equired over fairly large spans, north- 
ight trusses being supported on the valley 
seams which, in their turn, are carried 
y braced double roof trusses, which, it 
rill be seen, assume to some extent the 
unctions of lattice girders. This type of 
onstruction is suitable for large, lofty 
uildings where big span cranes, of light 
‘t of heavy type, are required. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE OF 


Che Architectural Etchings and 
Water Colours of W. Walcot 


las a strictly limited numbered issue which 
Jas three times over subscribed before 
ublication. 
| Z he Publishers have had a number of 
pplications for copies of this Special Edition 
nd have at last been able to repurchase 
bout a dozen copies. These they now offer 
) private collectors at £8 8s. each. 

The price for this book is rapidly 
dvancin %, as it contains a signed original 
ching by. Mr. Walcot, which alone is worth 


1@ price asked for the book. Orders should 
¢ sent to :— 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
7-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Worthern Architectural 


Association. 


Mr. G. T. Brown, F.R.I.B.A., presided 
over a large aftendance at a recent meet- 
ing of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion held at Newcastle. The chairman 
submitted a draft of a letter to be sent to 
the R.JI.B.A. Council on the local 
authorities’ new powers with regard to 
“Juxury ”’ buildings. 

It was suggested that the Institute 
should draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the following points :— 

(1) As far as possible steps should be 
taken to remove the disabilities which pre- 
vent the provision of houses by private 
enterprise, and particularly the following: 
The removal of the Restriction of Rents 
Act, the adjustment of assessment for 
rating ; the removal of unduly restrictive 
bye-laws; the repeal of the 1909-10 
Finance Act ; the extension of facilities for 
companies, societies and individuals to 
obtain capital for the erection of cottages. 

(2) As to existing estates already laid 
out, the Government should be asked fur- 
ther to assist in the policy of the erection 
of houses on estates which have alreadv 
been prepared for building by the laying 
of sewers and the paving of streets. 

(3) Further consideration should be 


given as to the co-operation of builders - 


and public authorities. We view with 
satisfaction the movement of the Builders’ 
Federation in Newcastle whereby the local 
association has undertaken, on terms 
which have, we understand, been agreed 
to by the public authorities, to provide 500 
houses on the basis of the lowest tender in 
a batch recently submitted, the Builders’ 
Association taking charge of the scheme 
and arranging the details among _ its 


members. We would urge that this 
scheme be adopted throughout the 
country by both local authorities and 
members of the Builders’ Federation 


where difficulties have arisen as to getting 
houses built. 
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In conclusion, they hoped that the Insti- 
tute would realise the serious position 
which was likely to exist if those restric- 
tive powers now conferred upon local 
authorities were likely to be freely exer- 
cised, and hoped that some definite steps 
would be taken jas speedily as possible in 
the interests of the profession. 

The Chairman thought that if the 
Government were induced to do something 
in this matter it might have a tendency to 
restart private enterprise. If this matter 
could be righted, a good deal would have 
been done for the practising architect. 

Mr. Milburn expressed disappointment 
with the methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the housing ques- 
tion. There were sites prepared for build- 
ing, but they did not take the opportunity 
afforded them of getting houses erected. 
He did think they should push this for all 
it was worth. In a certain town he knew 
there were 1,000 sites already prepared— 
streets made and the sewerage system in 
order. They could effect a great saving 
by building houses on these sites, and at 
a price considerably lower than the 
Government scheme. Dr. Addison’s pro- 
posal for this year was 200,000 houses, 
and he reckoned that the Government 
could save £50,000,000 by utilising these 
spare sites and building houses in blocks 
of eight or sixteen. The Government must 
realise that the man who planned the 
building of the houses must be a man who 
built houses in the past. The general 
contractor was not the man who could 
make a saving at house-building. Unless 
they got on with houses the builders were 
going to do their best, and the profession 
was going to be absolutely starved. 

Several members expressed the opinion 
that if the Government were prepared to 
leave the housing problem in the hands of 
private enterprise the work would be more 
speedily accomplished at a considerable 
saving. 

[These recommendations lend a special 
interest to Major Barnes’s article on 
p. 280.] 
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The Week’s News % 


William Morris Hall. 

A proposal is on foot to erect a village 
hall at Kelmscott as a memorial to William 
Morris. 

Harrow Memorial. 

Harrow School Governors have given a 
site on Grove Hill for the town war memo- 
rial. 

Suffolk Memorial. : 

Lord Iveagh is erecting a war memorial 
monument 150 ft. high on his Suffolk 
estate at the point where the villages of 
Elveden, Icklingham, and Eriswell join. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 

Research. 

The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research has moved to 16-18, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Victoria 7940. 

St. Annes’ War Memorial. 

As a war memorial, the residents of St. 
Annes have decided to erect a cottage hos- 
pital, at a cost of £20,000. Over £5,000 
has already been raised towards the cost. 

Common Land for Housing. 

The Chertsey R.D.C. are applying to 
the Ministry of Agriculture for consent to 
enclose two acres of Chobham Common 
for housing. This is the first application 
for the enclosure of a country common. 


Timber Imports to Poland. 

The Czech commercial classes have 
drafted a plan to regulate the timber im- 
portations and exportations with Poland, 
and, incidentally, by an agreed rate to 
settle all questions of exchange between 
the two countriés.—-Reuter’s Trade Ser- 
vice. 

New Hotel for Scarborough. 

Scarborough is to have a new hotel on 
the South Cliff, overlooking the Holbeck 
Gardens. The plans provide for 200 bed- 
rooms and a dining-room to seat 300. It 
is not expected that the hotel, to be known 
as the “ Raincliffe,” will be ready for occu- 
pation until Whitsuntide next year. 

Granite Quarrying. 

There is no scarcity of building mate- 
rials in Aberdeen. Over 10,000 tons of 
excellent building material—enough to 
build thirty or forty moderately-sized 


houses—are lying at Rubislaw Quarries 
waiting for the coming building boom. 
About 300,000 tons of stones suitable for 
“half-ware”’ and ashlar, were sold to the 
Corporation some time ago, and are at 
present being made into setts and paving. 


Bohuslaen Stone Industry. 
According to Svensk Handelstidningen, 
the Bohuslaen stone industry is labouring 
under serious difficulties. The production 
is hardly one-fourth of that attained before 
the war, wages have increased by 100 per 
cent., and the cost of transport from the 
quarries to destination by 300 per cent. 
Moreover, export is impossible owing to 
the present rates of exchange and the high 

freights.—Reuter’s Trade Service. 


Weston Rhyn Garden Village. 

In publishing the illustrations of the 
lay-out and of the elevations of the typical 
houses erected at Weston Rhyn Garden 
Village, Salop, in our issue of February 
11, we omitted to mention that the scheme 
has been carried out by the Welsh Town 
Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd., of 
Cardiff. As stated in that issue the archi- 
tect is Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., and the deputy-architect, Mr. 
J. A. Hallam. 


Mr. Fernand Billerey and Architectural 
Students. 

Mr. Fernand Billerey meets students of 
architecture at No. 10, Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, on the first and third Wed- 
nesdays of each month to discuss their 
work and to set subjects for practice. Mr. 
Billerey will be pleased to admit those who 
may be introduced, or who take a genuine 
interest in the studv of architecture. 
There is no fee or charge in connection 
with these interviews. 

Architects Fees for State-aided Housing 
Schemes. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. have been 
informed that the official scale of fees has 
proved to be inadequate in many cases in 
which housing schemes are being under- 
taken on widely scattered sites in rural 
districts. If any members are able ‘to 
afford information bearing on this point, 


| 

the Council would be glad to receive it ; 
consideration. Particulars should bh 

addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, 

Conduit Street, W.1- ; 

/ 
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Chatsworth’s Conservatory. 

The famous conservatory at Chatsworth, 
which was designed and erected by Si 
Thomas Paxton, is now being demolished 
and will in the next four months be razec 
to the ground. Owing to the great coa 
shortage and the difficulty of finding 
labour it has been found to be an absolute 
impossibility to carry on this mammoth 
ylass palace, and it was decided to dis 
mantle. On the site it is proposed to form 
ornamental gardens something after th 
style of the equally well-known Italiar 
gardens in the grounds at Chatsworth. 


Notts and Derby Architectural Society. 

That the spirit of cities should be em 
phasised in their architectural feature 
was the theme of a lecture given to th 
Notts and Derby Architectural Society a 
Derby. The speaker, Mr. F. Haywood, o 
Birmingham, urged that the idea shoul 
be for public and private buildings to b 
designed to give the best possible effect t 
the spirit of the city, and that factorie 
and other industrial buildings could b 
erected on these lines. To emphasise hi 
points he showed lantern slides of some 0 
the older towns of Italy as well as notabl 
modern buildings in New York. 


Noitingham’s City Schemes. 

Nottingham Corporation’s schemes fo 
the near and the distant future includ 
three new elementary and intermediat 
schools, one costing £32,000, in the cer 
tral area, and two, at £50,000 each, in th 
district, and there were two secondar 
schools under consideration for the dis 
trict at £50,000 each. In addition, ther 
are such items as a new abattoir for th 
city and district, which will 0 
£100,000, city asylums extension £75,00 
tuberculosis hospital £50,000 (of which $ 
per cent. will be borne by the State 
venereal disease hospital £40,000 (75 pt 
cent. borne by the State), conversion ( 
pail closets £250,000, destructor at Ba 
ford £20,000, three for the outside distric 
at £20,000 each, new central- libra 
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£50,000, and two for the district at £15,000 
each, three new fire stations £30,000, three 
mew engines £6,000, a new central bath 
£50,000, and three new ones in the district 
‘at £90,000, making a total expenditure of 
| £1,038,000, and an annual cost of loan 
charges of £114,600. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

The L.C.C. has discussed the question 
of rebuilding Charing Cross Bridge as a 
war memorial. The Improvements Com- 
mittee had the railway company’s pro- 
\posals under consideration, and had con- 
ferred with representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
and of the London Society. The Council’s 
‘attitude was that the railway company 
should not be permitted to carry out exten- 
sive works until the various authorities 
vand bodes interested had_ considered 
schemes for the improvement of the area 
occupied by Charing Cross Station and 
Bridge. The Council was not comm :tted 
‘to any particular policy. 

Ulster Society of Architects. 
/ The annual general meeting of the 
‘Ulster Society of Architects has been held 
‘in Belfast under the chairmanship of Mr. 
'N. Fitzsimons, the president. The Secre- 
tary read the report of the Council on the 
useful work dione by the Society during 
‘the war period and since the termination 
‘of hostilities. The Society had co-operated 
with the Corporation in connection with 
the Housing of the Working Classes (Ire- 
land) Act, and with the Library and Tech- 
‘nical Committee in connection with the 
formation of the Architectural Course at 
‘the Technical Institute: The following 
‘were elected officers of the Society for 
1920: President, Mr. T. W. Henry; Vice- 
|President, Mr. R. I. Calwell; Hon. Trea- 
(surer, Mr. W. C. Maxwell; Hon: Secre- 
| tary, Mr. E. R. Kennedy ; Council, Messrs. 
} 


|Ro=M. Young, N. Fitzsimons, R. E. 
Buchanan, J. J. McDonnell, J. St. J. 


Phillips ; Associated Members of Council, 
Messrs. R. H. Gibson and Jackson Smith ; 
Hon. Auditors, Messrs. J. A. Hanna and 
_J. Seeds; Secretary, Mr. J. A. Johns‘on, 
8, Ocean Buildings, Belfast. 


Southport War Memorial. 

On this and the preceding page we illus- 
trate the winning design in the above com- 
petition, for which a premium of £250 was 
awarded. The second prize (£200) went 
to Mr. Harold Falkner, and the third 
(£150) to Messrs. Wilson and Jones. 
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Obituary 
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We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Philip C. Thicknessé,-F.R.I-B:A., of the 
well-known firm of architects of Willink 
and Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Thicknesse was educated at 
Marlborough School and at the Royal 
Academy Schools, was articled to Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and in 1884 com- 
menced practice at Liverpool. Among the 


architectural competitions won by Mr. 
Thicknesse were those for secondary 
schools at» Goole and Wallasey, Queen 


Victoria Memorial at Liverpool and the 
Parish Offices at Ormskirk. The name of 
Mr. Thicknesse has been connected with 
a very large amount of important work, 
which included the School of Art, the 
University and University Laboratories, 
Cunard Steamship Offices, and the Booth 
Steamship Offices at Liverpool; Goole 
Secondary School, Grammar Schools at 
Wallasey and Macclesfield; Lancaster 
County Asylum Hospital, besides a 
great deal of domestic architecture and 
work on the Cunard and the Booth Steam- 
ship Companies’ ships. Mr. Thicknesse, 
who was sixty ‘years of age, had served on 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. and on the 
Council of the Liverpool A.A., of which 
he was a past president. 
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Retirement of Sir Charles 
Ruthen 


Dit Darlesse bone) huthen: | O. By E., 
F.R.LB.A., has resigned his position as 
Chief Inspector to the War Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Accommodation and Deputy 
Controller of Accommodation for London 
Area. Sir Charles, at the request of H.M. 
First Commissioner of Works, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Leonard Powell, J.P., under- 
took in January, 1917, to inspect and re- 
port upon the use made by Government 
Departments of their office accommoda- 
tion. The success of this new office was 
considered so great that in January, 1918, 
Sir Charles was appointed Chief Inspector 
and the inspectorate was enlarged. The 
Chief Inspector was at the same time also 
appointed Deputy Controller of Accom- 
modation for the entire London area. 
H.M. First Commissioner of Works (Sir 
Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P.), in accepting 
Sir Charles Ruthen’s resignation of these 
honorary appointments, states that he does 
so with the greatest regret,-and places on 
record his “sincere appreciation of the 
great services to the country in this work 
of accommodation.” Sir Alfred Mond 
further states in writing to Sir Charles 
Ruthen: “ The excellent results achieved 
have more than justified my confidence in 
you when I invited vou to accept these 
positions. I am proud to think that in 
this section of my administrative work I 
have been able to avail myself of your 
able services andi, despite the enormous 
difficulties, that we have achieved some 
sound and! practical results, I thank you 
most sincerely for all you have done.” 
The First Commissioner considering that 
“the work of the Cabinet Committee on 
Accommodat:on would be seriously handi- 
capped if Sir Charles Ruthen were to sever 
his connection entirely with the Depart- 
ment,’’ has appointed Sir Charles Ruthen 
, Consulting Chief Inspector in order that 
the Committee, in any difficult circum- 
stances, may avail itself of his valuable 
services. 

It will be remembered that Sir Charles 
has produced a system of rapid and econo- 
mical construction for houses which, after 
exhaustive experiments at Newton, 
Mumbles, near Swansea, has since been 
widely adopted. This was described in our 
Christmas issue. 
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new form of concrete block con- 

struction, called the Aero-block 
(which has been invented by Mr. J. A. A. 
Nystrom, and has received the approval of 
the Ministry of Health for use in connec- 
tion with housing schemes), are perfect air 
isolation, lightness, and great supporting 
power. Each Aero-block has two or more 
rows of air spaces, and, as will be seen by 
the diagrams 1 to 4, wherever an imaginary 
straight line crosses the wall and the plane 
of the rows of air spaces it must pass 
through at least one air space. Fig. 4 also 
shows that a wall made of Aero-blocks will 
be strong owing to the special construc 
tion and to the large contact faces at the 
ends of the blocks, thus enabling them to 
be reinforced and the joints to be filled 
with cement. The courses and joints of 
the blocks when bound together are ex- 
posed to the air on all sides. The inte- 
rior and exterior of the blocks are in direct 
and close contact with the air, thus form- 
ing the best isolating medium. In conse- 
quence of the prevention of the passing of 
heat and cold from the outside to the in- 
side of the wall, the conductivity of the 
block is actually reduced by the influence 
of the air surrounding the block and cir- 
culating through it. All hollow spaces be- 
longing to the same row of hollow spaces 
in the blocks of the wall communicate with 
each other throughout. the whole height 
and width of the wall without making any 
extra channels through the blocks. 

In order to afford proof of the ability of 
Aero-blocks to withstand the crushing 
strain brought to bear upon them when 
used for house-building, sample blocks 
were submitted to the Portland cement test- 
ing works and chemical laboratories of 
Messrs. Faija and Co., of Westminster, 
the samples submitted consisting of: 
(a) Three blocks 1134 in. by 6% in. by 
6 in. external dimensions, (b) three blocks 
1134 in. by 8 in. by 6 in. external dimen- 
sions: these were of hollow construction, 


T° outstanding claims made for a 
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Fig 2. 


Fig. 1. 
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and were composed of four parts of 
sand to one part Portland cement. Two 
of each kind of block were tested for re- 
sistance to compressive stress, the blocks 


being placed on edge in the machine for 


testing. The smaller block had an aver- 
age resistance of 37.32 toms per sq. ft. on 
the net area, and 22.78 tons per sq. ft. on 
the gross area, the average resistance of 
the larger block being 36.9 tons net and 
21.16 tons gross respectively. In their re- 
port Messrs. Faija and Co. state that, for 
the construction of cottages, Aero-blocks 
appear to have several advantages. They 
are comparatively light, while their hollow 
design should render the internal walls 
both free from damp and also “ sweating,” 
or condensation with changes of atmo- 
spheric temperature. Moreover, the air 
enclosed in the hollow spaces would act as 
a non-conductor and would tend to render 
the buildings warm in winter and coo] in 
summer. 

Among the advantages claimed for Aero- 
concrete hollow blocks are the following: 
(1) Low cost and quick erection as com- 
pared with other building materials; as 


SECTION OF WALLS CONSTRUCTED OF AERO-BLOCKS WITH THREE-CELL AIR SPACES. 


1920. 


Fig 4. 


against some materials a saving of 30 te 
per cent. is effected. Aero-blocks can 
made on the. site where the building i 
be erected from local materials availa 
(2) Durability on account of the per 
system of air-circulation. Aero-blocks 
prove with age, and therefore the cost 
maintenance is practically nil. (3) R 
lation of temperature. Houses buil 
Aero-blocks are warm in winter and « 
in summer. No unhealthy damp wai 


wet climates. Damp-proof rooms 
assured by Aero-blocks. (4) Low risk 1 
fire insurance. A_ well-constructed 


carefully. erected) building of reinforced 
concrete and hollow blocks practi 
cannot be destroyed by fire. In the 
fires in Baltimore in 1904 and in 
Francisco in 1908 buildings of reinfo 
concrete and hollow blocks were the 0: 
ones to withstand the onslaught of | 
flames. : 4 

The following specifications cover Aé 
block machines and accessories: (1) Aero: 
block-making machine, with key am 
frame, with either two sets of moulds for 
blocks with two air spaces, 1,500 pallet 
for blocks with two air spaces, or (2) 
of moulds for blocks with three air spat 
1,500 pallets for blocks with three— 
spaces; tools and accessories. Mou 
and, pallets for blocks’ with b 
two- and three-air spaces can be furnishe 
if required with the same machine. 1 
materials entering into the constructior 
Aero-blocks should be tested cement, 
coarse-grained sand, and water. One p 
of cement to five parts of sand. The ca 
city of each machine is claimed to bt abo 
1,000 blocks per day of ten hours, 
vided proper facilities for quickly hand 
materials entering into the constructio 
Aero-blocks are obtainable at the poi 
manufacture. Each machine requ 
four men to operate, of which two atten’ 
to the block-making and the other two mi 
and carry the mass to the block-m. 
machine, pick out and transport 
blocks to the storing place, pile them 
and water them. After arrival at the 
ing place the blocks should at leas 
watered once a day during a _ period 
eisht days, and a period of two or 
weeks allowed before thev are emplo 
for building purposes. Machines ¢a 
purchased outright or leased as des! 
from the makers, Messrs. S. Thorn 
Mott and Vines, Ltd., engineers and_ 
tractors, of 11, Old Queen Street, 
minster, S.W.1. 


NDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a 
The prices are for fine quality material, an 


wand are the Union Rates. | 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


| 


\BOUR RATES AND 
{ATERIAL PRICES. 


JAVATOR AND 
vator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
purer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
yy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

berman, ls. 9d. per 


ur. 
folder, 1s 9d. per hour. 
chman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


sen brick or 
in., 78. per yd. 

mes ballast, 17s. per yd. 
Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 18, 9d. per yd. 
hed sand, 20s. per yd. 
ened ballast or gravel, 
d 10 per cent. per yd. 
ker, breeze, etc., prices 
cording to locality, ~ 
jand cement, 798. per 
n. 

in small lots, ex 
mdon stock, 100s. per 


n. 
lime, 64s, per ton. 

is charged extra at 
. 6d, each and credited 
ien returned at 2s. 
hsport hire per day: 

art and horse, 26s. 

ton motor lorry, £6 10s. 
eam lorry, 5-ton, £7. 
ailer, 30s. 

eam roller, £4 10s. 


stone, 


ater cart, 30s. 


\INER. 

purer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘berman, 1s. 9d. per 
1s. 114d. per 
“ur. 

jaber, 28, per hour. 
yolionan, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


\eware pipes, tested 
ality, 4-in. 3s.,  6-in. 
9d. 9-in. 7s. 1d, per 


;. iron pipes, coated, 
t. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
n. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 


r yd, 

‘land cement and sand, 
2° Excavator above. 

i for caulking, 49s. 3d. 
vt ewt. 

tet, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


CKLAYER. 
\klayers, 1s. 
ur. 

ol 1s. 8d. per hour. 
folder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


liid. per 


jon stocks, 84s. 6d. per 
‘tons,. 75s. per M. 


fordshire blue, 220s. 
iroM. 
\bricks, 2} in., 223s. per 
ed, salt, white, and 
ry ~ stretchers, £25 
r M. ; 

headers, £24 10s. 


ir M. 

(urs, extra, 130s. per M. 
nds, less, £1 per’M.- 
‘ent and’ sand, see Ex- 
‘vator above. 

‘, grey stone, 62s. per 


a. 
sd lime mortar, 24s. 3d. 
ryd. 

P course, in rolls of 
im 4s.,-9 in. 7s. 34., 

|) ate 10s. 9d.,. 18 in. 
3. per roll. 


on, 1s, 114d. per hour. 
fixer, 2s. 0d. per hour. 
surer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
folder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


- 


‘land stone: 


ube. ~ 


av. 23 in. 


=. 


CONCRETOR 


hitbed, 4s, Bd. per ft.. 
.|Do.. do.- circular, 2s. 8d. per 


>| Plain moulding, straight, 


| Do. 
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works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 


‘Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 


In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 28. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do, 6.2.1, 498. 9d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. 


filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s, 3d., 64n. 

14s, 6d., 9-in. 25s. 6d. per ft. : 
Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are avera ~~ prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 


Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 


Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. -per yd. sup. 

Do. 1-in., 5s.°10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. .2-in., 78. 6d:.per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, 4-in., ls. 2d. per ft, sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, ls. 10d. per ft. sup. . 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 4-in., 
per yd. - ; 

Do. skirting, 6-in., Is. 5d. per yd. 


10s. 9d. 


ON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 31d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. - 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s, per ft. sup. ; 

ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

per inch of girth, 73d. per 

ft. run. ; ; 

circular, 103d. ..per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. i 

Add oe the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 


Cement and sand, see ‘“ Ex-| Setting lin. slate 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, ls. 113d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.” 


Slates, 1st quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 93d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Nails, copper, 28. 8d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “* Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
pane tiles, 1268.- per 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 
194s: per ton. 


1920. 


| 
| 
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Current Prices of Materials 


guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
d are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


1 in., Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 


Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 78s., Countess 86s., Duchess 95s. per square, 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 1458. per 
square, 

Delabole do. 90s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 5s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 7} per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, lid. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 87s. 6d, per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 80s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. ll}d. per 
hour. 


Joiner, 1s. 114d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 

Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 

Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 
std. 

Do. F.E., 3rd and U/S. 
£58. 


Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51. 

Yellow: ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 8rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 


per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in, 
Flooring, P.E., U/S. 
3d. per sq: of-1 in. 
T. and G. and matching, 
U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in. 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
Onegin: 
Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
eine 


57s. 


per ft. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 13s. 
per ft. cube. 

Do. BA in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, .ete., including ironwork, © 
14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 14s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108s, per sq. 

134in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d, per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D-H. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin., 3s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded-b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 13-in:; 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. ls., l-in. 13s. 6d., 
4-in, 16s., per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 62s. per 
ewt. 

Drawn pipes, 62s. 6d. 

per ewt. 


Do. soil pipe, 67s. 6d. per 
ewt. 

Do. . scrap, 30s. per ewt. 

Nelle sheet, 2s. 8d. per 

‘Solder. plumbers, Is. 6d. 
per. lb. 


Do. fine, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
a and white lead, 9d. per 
Ib. : 

Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 


L.C.C. © soil,’ 2-in. _ 5s., 

- 3-in..7s.: 6d., 4-in- 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

B.W., on. 48.,2. S-in. 


‘bs. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 


i gh Za be <-z 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in. 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 


81s. 3 
Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 


and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 4d. per ft 


Do. -2-in., 3s. per ft: 
Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 12-n., 4s. per .ft. : 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 
10s: per ft. - / : 
Do.. 3-in., 10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s.- 6d.- per -ft. 
Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per 
red lead, 23-in., 28. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in., 1s:°10d. per ft. 
Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 1d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 8d. per ft. 
Do.. 3-in.,. 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 7 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 
water waste preventers,.45s, each.  — ated 
Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. ; 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each. 


length, jointed in 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 93d., 26 oz. 
pas 32 oz. 1s. 03d. per 
Cathedral, ordinary, 93d. 
per ft. 
De double, 1s. 03d. per 


Rough plate, 3 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 
ewt. 


in. 63d., 
in. 63d. 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. 113d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

pete mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bal, 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 64s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 65s. per ton, 

ekg plaster, 64s. per 
on 


Lath nails, 6d. per lb, 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 


Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 

Genuine white lead, 95s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. _ boiled, 11s. 6d. per 
gall. 


Turpentine, 10s. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable jn 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 4}d., 26 oz. Is. 53d., 
82 oz. 1s. 7id. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 1s. 2id., 26 oz. 1s. 33d., 
32 oz. 1s. 43d. per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. : 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metial lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. a 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 8s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 38, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. , 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 3id, per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary diis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 3d. per yd. sup. 


Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 
Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 


Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 


1920. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Turps substitute, 4s. per . 
gall. } 
STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, etc. 


Smith, no fixed rate. 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Kirector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes. 

Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 

per ton. 
Do. Galvé.. £57 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvyd., £55 per ton. 


black, £47 


Driving screws, _ galvd., 
6s. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 44d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 
grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 

yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s, 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 3s. 
10d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 


Mild steel in trusses, ete., erected, £48 per ton. 


Jn. 


Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per to 
Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. d 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £39 per ton. 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildiy 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. i 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ey 
Hixing only corrugated sheeting, including washe 
and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. : 


a 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including stu 
or grounds, 6d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d. p 
yd. sup. i 


Do. do. corrugated, 8s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not ineludi 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 4 


in ple 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. sv 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not ineludi 


cwt. Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. tiles, 5-32 in. punched,) battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” per squai 
Petrifying liquid, 3s. 6d. per M., grey £23 108.| grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. j 
per gall. red £25 10s. ¢ 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. Waterproofing compounds| Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the ec 
Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. for cement: of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel 
Hard stopping, 73d. per lh. Wrought iron R.W. goods:| cement). 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. R.W. gutter, 4 in., per ¥ 
per gall. yd. 1s. 10d. Gutter-fixed, 1s. 44d. per ft. 
Do. Outside do., 19s. per R.W.P., 3. in..e.per yd) | 
gall. 2s. 6d. R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. | 
NoTE: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. % 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union.—First anniversary. 
Among the towns in which meetings are 
to be held are the following: London: 
Caxton Hall, Westminster. 6.45 p.m. 
(Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., and 


Mr. Norman Wyld, general secretary 
Society of Technical Engineers). Man- 
chester: Milton Hall, Deansgate. 7.30 


p.m. Newcastle: Northern Architectural 
Association, 6, Higham Place. 7 p.m. 
Southampton: Morris Hall, Commercial 
Road. 7 p.m. Norwich: . Y.M.C.A. 
Rooms, St. Giles. 8 p.m. A handicap 
competition has been arranged. For 
every recruit a town of under 250,000 
population obtains, London must get ten, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol three 
each, and other towns over 250,000 two 
each, each town drawing from the sur- 
rounding district. 
MONDAY, MARCH 8. 

Liverpool Architectural Society, 13, 
Narrington Street,  Liverpool.—< The 
Flower Garden,” by Mr. H. L. North, 
B.Aye FRA BAL opm. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1o. 
Northern Architectural Association, 6, 
Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
“Some Right Ways, Some Wrong Ways, 


and Some Suggestions ” (with lantern illus- 


trations), by Mr. N. Lloyd, O.B.E. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.r. Public lecture on 
“Some Notes on the Practical Application 
of Reinforced Concrete,’ by Dr. Oscar 
Faber, (0,3. E.o DSc on palt.9 


Our Small Advertisements 


Vacancies are announced for architec- 
tural assistants in offices in London, Glou- 
cester, Home Counties, etc., and one is 
required for London work by Messrs. 
William and Edward A. Hunt. 

The Warwickshire County Council re- 
quire a clerk of works to supervise the 
erection of cottages and small holdings, 
and the Southampton Corporation one for 
drainage, bridge, and building works. 

The Ministry of Munitions announce a 
sale of sectional and other huts, and ten- 
ders are invited for alterations to the 
Stroud General. Hospital. 


‘« Specification,” 1920 


We have pleasure on announcing th 
the 1920 edition of “ Specification” is ne 
on sale and may be obtained at the offic 
of Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Toth 
Street, S.W.1, or through any booksell 
or newsagent. The tradie sections of th 
important yearly publication, of which M 
Frederick Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A., is tl 
editor, have undergone very careful re' 
sion, and where necessary much up-to-da 
information has been added to thet 
Special articles on the designing of cimen 
theatres, the design and _ construct 
of bungalows, sewage disposal f 
rural districts, substitute building mat 
rials for rapid construction, gas install 
tions for housing schemes, oil for domes! 
cookery, modern factory construction, a 
the progress of the housing movement W 
be found of great value to all engaged 
architecture and building. It may be 
tioned that these articles have been spe 
ally written for “ Specification” and th 
most of them are copiously illustrate 
That on housing includes the Ministry 
Health’s Standard Specification for 
tages. The price is 5s. 9d. post free 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 7.—Palace of the Seminary, 
Todi: Front Entrance 


Vignola, Architect 


*. 


eX ye 


ei, 
& 
« 
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i 
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Giacomo Barozzio, much better known as Vignola (born 1507, died 1573), the scholarly author of a book on practical perspective, 

and of a treatise on the Orders, which is still in use as a text-book in the French schools, was always well. seen in his designs 

for doorways, porches, gates. | His were the famous Portico dei Banchi at Bologna, and the Porta ‘del Popolo at Rome. The 

present example is mainly remarkable for its graceful proportions, and for the lesson it conveys of the dignity conferred by such. 
a feature even where spaciousness is not at command. 


IWednesday, March 10, 1920 


Se@lassic: 


| R. BOWLES—a poet of some celebrity in the 

early part of the last century—asked what the 
| Pyramids would be without the desert. And 
| Byron replied, what about the desert without 
the Pyramids? Indeed, he went further and claimed 
that supposing the great Pyramids were plumped down 
in the square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. it would still be an 
imposing spectacle. From this exchange of views we 
may gather that Mr. Bowles belonged to the romantic 
‘school, and Byron, for this occasion at ‘any rate, 
supported the classic. “‘Romance,” said Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “is the poetry of Circumstance. Its interest 
depends on accident or incident. Eloquence and 
thought character and conversation, were but obstacles 
to brush aside as we dug blithely after a certain sort of 
incident, like a pig for truffles.” But eloquence and 
thought, character and circumstance, form style and plot 
or composition, elements that constitute the classic, and 
any work may become a classic in which these have re- 
ceived their due recognition. Without this recognition, 
the direct antithesis to classic is arrived’ at, and that is 
the commonplace. 

The term obtains from the fact that the Roman people 
were early in their history divided into classes, and 
“classic” came to denote the foremost of these. Hence 
classicus scriptor or classicus pictor signified an author 
or a painter of the highest ability. And classic, in its 
most discriminating sense, means the same thing still, 
something that is distinguished, that belongs to the first 
order. Used in a general way, it means, as we know, 
anything that has been handed down from Greek or 
Roman times. It would seem, then, that incident or 
accident, something that surprises or that stands out for 
the moment, at least, from the composition and arrests 
our attention, 1s the especial characteristic of the 
romantic. Or indeed such incidents or accidents may 
be no part of the composition at all, but belong to en- 
vironment, as in the instance suggested by Mr. Bowles. 
Romance, in the most significant application of the word, 
truly belongs to story-telling, in which connection it has 
the greatest opportunity for action; and as its name 
suggests, it originated in those times when Romance 
‘anguages were spoken and written principally in France 
and Spain. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
stories and legends began to take shape that developed 
nto the Arthurian legends and legends of Charlemange, 
while the saints’ lives furnished material for the mystery 
olay. Stories from the classics were requisitioned ; much 
"ame from the East, and much more from sources that 
cannot be traced. 
 Ithas been said that life is made up of the little things, 
ind it is the little things, the human touches, that provide 
‘omance. But the little things affected the life of the 
ancients as they affect us now. And had it not been 
hat the poets after the Restoration took so very limited 
\ view of their art, the term ‘‘romantic” would never 
have established itself as representing a ‘school, the 
‘omantic, in short, as opposed to classic. But the 
artificial manner of these poets, a manner that they 
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falsely interpreted as the classic manner, added to the 
fact that fashion insisted that all who would be in the 
fashion must have read Mr. Pope’s translation of Homer 
or Mr. Dryden’s Virgil, wearied the more intelligent part 
of the reading public, and what became known as the 
romantic revival was the result. The Percy Hallads, 
Thompson’s Seasons, and ultimately Wordsworth and 
Byron put an end to the pseudo-classic in poetry. In 
painting, Reynold’s children, Constable’s landscapes, 
and finally Turner, put Claude and Salvator Rosa in the 
background. 

In architecture the change came more slowly; it had 
indeed to wait for Pugin and the Oxford Movement. But 
‘“ romantic” as here applied had a different significance 
tc that when related to poetry or to painting. The term 
used architecturally merely inferred that the pointed 
style in some measure approximated with the birth of 
romantic literature. The light that was shed upon 
architecture was a borrowed light, just as the 
Pyramids stood in the borrowed light of the desert to the 
eye of Mr. Bowles. The pointed arch conveys no greater 
sense of romance than the round arch or the beam. The 
distinction hes in the handling of these features, and 
not in the features themselves. The exponents of 
pointed architecture of the revival were as hidebound 
as to the form, and as mistaken as to the spirit of their 
art, as were the so-called classic poets of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This spirit was recognised 
by a few, such as Burges, E. W. Godwin, and Pritchard, 
just as poetry claimed its Herrick. Form in architecture 
is legitimately a matter of choice, but it_must be subser- 
vient to the needs of the community; and we shall be 
wiser to look to a civilisation nearer our own for tradition, 
rather than to conditions so remote as those prevailing 
during the middle ages. 

A unity of conception, the subordination of parts to 
a whole, is the fundamental spirit of classic architecture, 
using the term in its broad sense, whatever the detail 
may be, and we find this spirit in the most noticeable 
of the medizval buildings, dominating the poetry of 
circumstance and the genius for surprise with which it 
abounds. But we find the same elements in the archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome, sometimes more _ re- 
strained, sometimes more clamorous for recognition than 
was ever ventured in the Gothic period. If the out- 
standing feature which constitutes romance consists in 
its appeal to the human interest, surely the most conser- 
vative of classic styles, the Athenian temple form, is 
saturated with it: The Panathenaic Procession that 
surrounds the Parthenon walls with its wealth of maids 
and horsemen, citizens and allies, tells a story of cere- 
monial that man and child may read, while the pediments 
tell us of another. These are connected stories, the full 
bloom of romantic endeavours. Or what could have 
been more surprising—if we ask for surprise—than to 
have discovered a statue of Athene sixty feet high within 
the temple, her head hid in the roof trees? There was 
a challenge indeed to those stern demands of scale, 
which we recognise, and for the most part wisely. The 
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figure of Victory raised upon a pedestal twenty feet high 
which surmounted the pediment at Olympia, must have 
been another surprise, while the portico of the Erech- 
theum with its girl basket carriers in places of columns, 
still makes the classical legitimist feel a little shy. 

It may be said that these examples refer to sculpture. 
But sculpture, subordinate to architecture, has ever been 
a means of expression sought for by the great builders. 
The architectural sculptor of Athens belonged to a 
distinct class, while the cathedral builder had at his 
command the imagers and effigy makers for the adorn- 
ment of his west front. Architecture to-day is the 
poorer for the lack of these. Yet that human interest 
_ that pervades all art, if not so directly manifested as 
under the hands of the »ainter and the sculptor, is at 
the disposal of the architect who would rely for ex- 
pression on purely architectural form, expression 
that has learned its speech from the language of the 
great masterpieces. None other ts admissible, for 


Notes and 
Land Law Reform 


T length the first serious attempt is being 
made to tidy-up our disreputable land laws. 
It is a gigantic task, which the present 
Government does not seem strong enough to 
tackle. The Land Bill—called the Law of Property 
Bill—brought in by the Lord Chancellor last Wednes- 
day, comprises no fewer than 250 pages. And its 
object 1s to simplify the land laws! Before that can 
be done it will surely be necessary to simplify the Bill; 
which, however, is far more likely to be further compli- 
cated in committee—which is to be a joint-committee 
of both Houses. It aims first of all at consolidating 
the various. systems—copyhold, customary manorial 
land, and gavelkind—and at abolishing the distinctions 
between real and personal property and chattels real. 
As the Lord Chancellor said: ‘‘ The principle of the Bill 
is to assimilate all classes of property. It is to make 
registration of title compulsory, and all copyhold land 
is to become freehold.’’ It may be that as the Marquess 
of Lincolnshire commented, ‘‘ the measure would put 
an end to feudal, almost patriarchal, conditions of land 
tenure,’’ but the unanimity with which it was praised in 
the House of Lords will awaken a suspicion that it is a 
device for staving off a more drastic Bill. We prefer 
to regard this almost startling unanimity as the out- 
come of a genuine and general desire to reform an anti- 
quated system that is at last seen and felt to be a 
fundamental obstruction to development. Bad land 
laws have consequences that stretch far beyond their 
immediate effect in the restriction of building. 


The Royal Gold Medal 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. is to be unreservedly 
congratulated on its nomination of M. Ch. Girault for 
the Royal Gold Medal. To refer to the bonds that attach 
us more closely than ever to France, or to the fact that 
the President of the Institute is a warm friend of French 
architects, and a corresponding member of |’ Institut, 
is not to detract from the merit of the artist. These 
are but sentimental and ‘subsidiary considerations, which 
might well be allowed to sway delicately balanced 
claims; ‘but, quite apart from such accidents of the 
situation, there can be no question that M. Girault’s 
architectural standing and achievements have full 
earned for him the highest distinction which it is in 
the power of the R.I.B.A. to bestow. It is sufficient 
to say that he is the architect of the Petit Palais in the 
Champs Elysées, Paris. When it was decided to hold 
in 1880, an exhibition at Brussels to celebrate the Jubilee 
of the Kingdom of Belgium, King Leopold II. invited 
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anachronisms are resented by the verdict of time. But 
individual caprice and the play of character, life drawn 
from a human source though expressed in material form, 
—this is a quality of all art that would survive the time of 
this and that little school. If the peripteral temple form 
was accepted by the Greek, the detail is never the same, 
the same contour of moulding never repeated, The 
Italian Renaissance architect was entirely fancy-free, 
so much so that some are scarcely included as classic 
architects at all. And if the element of romance is to 
be excluded, perhaps they were not. But if Emerson 
is right, such exclusion is arbitrary and contrary to the 
breadth and geniality enjoyed by the classic temper, 
Even Palladio may remain witnin the fold—romanticist 
though he might be. The lilt and sway of song and 
dance were never far removed from Greek expression. 
And was not the story of the Odyssey after all the first 
in the field of Romance ? 
C.J. TAD 


Comments 


M. Girault to build the triumphal arch at the entrance to 
the avenue which leads to the stately Congo Museum, 
of which building also M. Ch. Girault is the architect, 
Of the many other fine buildings that stand to his credit 
more will be said hereafter. M. Girault is the thirteenth 
French architect to be awarded the Royal Gold Medal. 
The list is as follows: 1855, J. I. Hittorff; 1861, 
J. B. Lesueur; 1864, E. Viollet-le-Duc; 1867, Charles 
Texier; 1876, Joseph Louis Duc; 1879, Charles Jean 
Melchior, Marquis de Vogue; 1886, Charles Garnier ; 
1892, César Daly ; 1904, Auguste Choisy ; 1908, Honoré 
Daumet; 1914, Jean Louis Pascal; 1917, Henri-Paul 
Nénot. Surely a very imposing array, to which the 
name of Girault will add fresh lustre. 


Museums and Architecture 


Our reference to the limitations imposed on the use- 
fulness of our museums has been promptly followed by 
a debate on the subject in the House of Lords. A 
motion by Lord Sudeley, asking the Government to 
appoint a committee to consider how these institutions 
can be further adapted to public needs, and be made 
“ of far greater use for public benefit and instruction,” 
was withdrawn after a very useful discussion. Per- 
sonal guides and lecturers to explain the exhibits were 
strongly advocated by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and Viscount Bryce urged the further development of 
Kew Gardens by, for example, setting up a research 
department which would be specially useful with 
regard to forestry and foodstuffs. So many of the 
exhibits in museums being of architectural interest, the 
Archbishop’s suggestion is one that should specially 
commend itself to the R.I.B.A., who should press for 
an extension of the practice, and who should certainly 
be consulted on the appointment of guides and 
lecturers. Architects of learning and leisure would 
have here an excellent opportunity of spreading the 
knowledge and love of architecture. Some such arrange 
ment is the more necessary since the A.A. Architec- 
tural Museum became part of the national collections 
at South Kensington. 


Applied Art + 


Why are trade catalogues loaded with atrocious 
designs? That is what we have been trying for a long 
time to find out, especially since Sir Frank Baines drew 
attention to the subject in his address delivered at a 
conference convened by the Society of Arts a few weeks 
ago. It is with considerable astonishment we _ hear 
that our former brief notes on the subject have been 
misconstrued as a defence of the bad designs found in 
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catalogues! That is by no means a fair inference from 
what we said. To put the matter beyond cavil, however, 
we will venture on a categorical statement that we 
should have thought to be quite unnecessary if the ques- 
tion had not been raised: We had not the smallest inten- 
tion of condoning bad design, and we are heartily in 
sympathy with Sir Frank’s condemnation of it. Our 
object was not to apologise for it, but to throw what 
light we could on its origin and prevalence, and to sug- 
gest what can be done to get rid of it. In claiming at 
the same time that there are catalogues which contain 
really beautiful designs, our object was not to refute 
the general contention, but to do justice to certain 
honourable exceptions, and thereby encourage the 
movement towards betterment. To this perhaps 
rather superflous explanation, we will add our hearty 
congratulations to the Society of Arts on the steps it 


is taking to encourage excellence of design in applied 
art. 


The ‘ Foster Report” Repudiated 


From the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland we have re- 
ceived a copy of an important resolution passed by the 
executive council. The resolution is as follows: “That 
the interim revort presented by the Management and 
Costs Committee of the Industrial Council for the Build- 
ine Industry meets with the strong disapproval of this 
Council. We instruct our Administrative Committee to 
take all necessary steps to give expression to our dis- 
agreement.” At first sight it may seem strange that the 
Federation should content itself with a point-blank repu- 
diation of the Foster Report; but the explanation Seems 
to be that the resolution was necessary to prevent the 
assumption that the industry as a whole approved of a 
report that is packed with highly contentious issues, or 
more particularly, that the Federation acquiesced in at. 
To correct this erroneous impression a short and simple 
declaration or disclaimer was all that was necessary. 


Merete Mr. P. C. Thicknesse 
Mr. Philip Coldwell Thicknesse, whose death at the 


age of sixty we announced last ‘week, was one of the 
airly numerous band of pupils of the late Norman 
Shaw, and in nearly all his work showed clear traces 
of that very impressive master’s influence. Further 
notabilia of strong personal interest are that his ances- 
tors held the same manor on the borders of Cheshire 
and Staffordshire for more than five hundred years ; that 
his father, having reached the great age of ninety-one 
is still canon residentiary of Peterborough; and that his 
partnership with Mr. W. E. Willink had endured for 
nearly six and thirty years. Mr. Thicknesse’s name will 
always be associated with the vast new building for the 
Cunard Company at Liverpool; and to his fine imagina- 
tive architectural and decorative treatment of a score or 
more of great liners our pages have borne testimony. 


The Assistants’ Union 


Last week the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 
celebrated, in a series of meetings, their first anniver- 
sary. We have great hopes for the utility of this young 
and vigorous union. Its immediate object is, of course, 
to better the position and prospects of the assistant. It 
cannot do that—if they do it properly—without bene- 
fitting the entire profession. For it will increase the 
assistant’s self-respect, and the principal’s respect for 

im, besides promoting a fraternal and co-operative 
spirit among units that hitherto lacked the strength and 
confidence, the corporate sense, the sympathy and suc- 
cour, that a successful union cannot fail to create. As 
it gathers power and influence, the union will be able to 
establish and enforce the recognition of a fair rate of 
Pay—an object that cannot be generally secured except 
through collective bargaining. Many eminent prin- 
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cipals are wishing all prosperity to the union because 
they believe in organisation as an energising influence, 
and because they have full faith that the members of 
this particular union are not at all likely to adopt the 
vices of the worst models in this kind, but may be 
depended upon to emulate the virtues of the best—that 
is to say, to adopt a fair-minded and reasonable atti- 
tude towards principals, and toward’s the coporations 
that employ assistants numerously, but do not always 
treat them generously. One fine quality of a profes- 
sional union—or- even of a trade union—is_ its 
unsurpassed disciplinary value—not only by making 
members toe the line and play the game, but also by 
promoting a sense of good-fellowship and of responsi- 
bility each to each and all to all, and thus developing 
the civic sense, plus an improved knowledge of how 
men’s minds work, and of the means of appeal to them, 
including the very useful art of public speaking, or at 
all events that of condensing and expressing one’s 
ideas. The Assistants’ Union should, in time, afford— 
of course quite incidentally—an excellent training 
ground for those who wish to fit themselves for the 
public service that all good citizens owe the community, 
but, for want of exercise of their native faculties, are 
commonly unable to render it. These are only some few 
of the reasons why the Assistants’ Union should prove 
valuable to the profession as a whole, as well as to its 
members, whose number, we trust, will be at once 
greatly augmented as a result of the anniversary cele- 
brations that have just been held. 


Professor C. H. Reilly’s Losses by Fire 


We very greatly regret to hear that our friend and 
former colleague, Professor C. H. Reilly, Principal of 
the Liverpool University School of Architecture, has 
lost much valuable property ina fire that broke out 
where his furniture was stored pending his departure 
to America. The full extent of the calamity is not yet 
ascertained, but we trust that none of the rare and pre- 
cious architectural collections, gathered with scholarly 
discrimination during many years of research at home 
and abroad, have been destroyed, and that the losses 
sustained are not, therefore, altogether irreparable. 
Architectural education in this country is greatly 
indebted to Professor Reilly. He has instilled into it a 
new spirit and given it a fresh direction on a higher 
plane. 


Covent Garden Estate and Drury Lane 


It was stated in the newspapers of March 5 that a large 
portion of the Covent Garden estate, including the sites 
of Drury Lane Theatre and the Waldorf Hotel, had 
been sold for more than £300,000. It was added that 
the remainder of the estate, including the Strand and 
the Aldwych Theatres, was about to change hands. As 
all these buildings, except Drury Lane Theatre, are 
quite new, it is reasonable to suppose that the changes 
of ownership will have no great consequence on the 
appearance of the district. “Old Drury,’’ however, is 
old-fashioned enough to tempt the new owner to pluck 
it down and put some other building on the site. A 
theatre of such dimensions is sometimes rather difficult 
to fill. It holds more than 2,500 persons, the auditorium 
being 46 ft. wide at the stage, 52 ft. across the centre of 
the pit, and 48 ft. from the front of the stage to the 
centre of the dress-circle; while the stage is 77 ft. 
wide and 96 ft. deep—dimensions that do not tempt 
emulation. The present house, designed by Wyatt, was 
opened in 1812, but the interior was rebuilt in 1822. 
Wyatt took for his model the great theatre at Bordeaux ; 
but the Doric portico in Catherine Street, and the 
colonnade in Little Russell Street, which give the 
exterior all the character to which it can lay claim, were 
not added until 1831. It would be a pity to pull it 
down, however, just when it is beginning to assume a 
respectable middle-aged air. 
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Architectural Causerte: 


RITICS of architecture, both lay and profes- 
sional, frequently say that the reason why 
modern English buildings seldom completely 
satisfy educated taste is that specific problems 

of design are inadequately studied. Pencilled impressions 
and sketch perspectives for a projected building do 
not afford sufficient means to judge of the effect of the 
completed building. Hence the heart burnings and 
misgivings when the scaffolding 1s struck. The good 
resolutions to do better next time may dispose one to a 
favourable view of the contention that a scale model 
should be prepared of all important. works before 
contracts are signed. Not only could clients then form 
a better idea of the type of building they were investing 
in, but the designer would be enabled to see a miniature 
representation of the structure as a whole set forth im 
the full expressiveness of three dimensions. With such 
a vision constantly before him, he would have oppor- 
tunities, from time to time, to correct and amend. his 
original propositions. 

Certain schools of thought affirm that a model or 
motif is necessary to the execution of a new design. In 
this the teachings of Sir Joshua Reynolds point the way ; 
but ‘so many sub-issues are involved that it is almost 
impossible to deal with such theories in a few paragraphs. 
It 1s legitimate for an architect to model a new building 
on one already in existence. The changed conditions 
of his time and the fulfilment of a definite programme, 
as well as the architect’s predilection for detail of a 
particular stamp, will ensure a sufficient degree of origin- 
ality. Most of the successful modern buildings in 
America designed by McKim are splendid justification 
of such a practice. 
when Robert Lozinga determined to build his cathedral 
at Hereford, he adopted the church at Aix-la-Chapelle 
as his model. And on the authority of Leeds it can 
be stated, regarding certain churches in Hesse, “that 
these appear to have some model in common, which was 
probably the Elizabeth’s kirche, or conventual church 
at Haina.’’ Does not this explain the similarity of type 
and sequence of design permeating all the Gothic 
buildings of England? The perfection of the Parthenon, 
under Phidias and Ictinus can in like manner be attn- 
buted to the models offered by the Dorian Temples of 
Sicily. particularly the internal arrangement of the 
Temple of Poseidon. It is a debatable point whether or 
not design reaches a higher platform when the system of 
transposition of an existing idea is attempted. 

What concerns us at the moment is the desirability 
of making scale models of all projected buildings, 
whether ‘they are to be cottages, public buildings, 
churches, blocks of ‘‘city premises,’ or street facades. 
In medizval times it was a common custom to carve the 
model of a church, to be held in the hands of an efhiigy 
representing founder, abbot, or benefactor. Such 
a model may be seen in the south aisle at Hereford. 
The efhgy is supposed to represent Bishop Braes, who 
died in 1215. A mutilated stone figure removed from 
a niche in the tower of Durham Cathedral holds in its 
hand a Norman-period church, carved in stone, while in 
the spandril of an arch at Worcester are two figures 
examining a tablet on which is a design for a church. 
Sometimes models are independent of an effigy, as, for 
example, that carved on a boss at Norwich Cathedral. 

An architectural model is the reproduction in minia- 
ture to'scale of a building or portion of a building. From 
the earliest periods it has been the custom of builders to 
indulge their fancy in models of their works. Even the 
ancient Egyptians had recourse to model pylons to 
form part of the arrangement of the capitals—for 
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Architectural Models 


example, the temple at Edfou. Models were recognized 

as offering a better medium of explaining the effect of 

a completed building when executed, than any other 

form of representation, especially at a period when 

perspective or isometric drawing was not comprehended, 
% * % 

Leeds says: ‘‘ If models are in some respects far more 
satisfactory than working drawings,’ they are not so 
well. calculated to guard against mustakes as to the 
appearance of a building when beheld, as it of necessity 
must be, in combination with surrounding objects. In 
a model there is nothing to serve as a scale to the eye, 
and inform it directly and distinctly of the relative 
magnitude of the intended edifice. Perspective 
drawings ought to accompany models in order to show 
what the actual appearance will be; but then it 1s requi- 
site that they should be taken from the same points 
that the building itself will generally be viewed from, 
and also be made trustworthy in regard to effect and 


‘the shadows.” 


* 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century models 
were being more generally resorted to, ‘mere was, 
for example, the model in wood for Audley End made 
in Italy at the express desire of the Earl of Suffolk in 
1610 at a cost of £500. Some fragments of this model 
are supposed to be still in existence. Possibly Jansen 
or John Thorpe had cause to thank the Earl for his 
wise provision of such an exemplar. In the time of 
James the First a model was ordered to be made for 
‘Berwick Bridge, and) Archbishop Juxon in his will 
commanded that the Hall at Lambeth Palace should be 
finished “according to the model made of it.” 

% % * 

During the Renaissance in Italy artists went to great 
pains to ensure that their buildings should be examples 
of propriety. Sangallo obtained the papal consent toa 
model being prepared of his design for St. Peter's; 
and he instructed his pupil Labacco iwith the work. 
Rather an expensive proceeding as it turned out, for 
the model cost more than four thousand crowns. Fortu- 
nately it has been preserved, and can be seen to this day 
in the famous cathedral. In plan, the model follows a 
Greek cross. ; 

The most interesting architectural model ever pro- 
duced in England is the one made by Sir Christopher 
Wren for his favourite design of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
This model is constructed of wood, with all the ornaments 
carved, and has been carefully preserved among other 
valuable patterns of Wren’s fashioning. When the ad- 
visers of Queen Anne determined to build fifty 
churches in the metropolis, models for them were 
made by several architects. Some of those models 
are kept in Westminster Abbey. Professor Donaldson 
referred to these models when he read a paper at the 
Institute in 1843. Flitcroft, who built Woburn Abbey 
for one of the Dukes of Bedford, frequently prepared 
models of his designs. There is one of the Church of 
St. Giles-in-the Fields, made by this architect in 1731, 
now preserved in the vestry—at least, it was a few years 
since. Perhaps my Irish friends will enlighten me as 
to the whereabouts of the model prepared by Doolittle 


‘for the Bank of Ireland, showing the Ionic order for the 


whole facade. 
* * : 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century it became 
the custom for the wealthy patron to have a model made 
of his country seat, and many a village carpenter was 
called upon to make a replica in miniature of my lord’s 
temple, portico, leads, stabling, and cupola. This in- 
teresting subject must be further discussed in another 
Causerie. AEDO. 


> 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 2.-—Fireplace and Overmantel 


Designed by J. Henry Sellers 


kek ae 
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In this fireplace, executed by Mr. H. T. Tanner, of Hanwell, the small centre panel is in “vert campan,” with surrounds of pavenazzo ; 

the border round the panels being of lapis lazuli. The woodwork comprises mahogany and satin wood with ebony lines. The 

large panel contains a Chinese painting on silk. The walls are covered with natural colour of Japanese jute, and the floor is of 
teak and mahoganyg 
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A Giant Picture Theatre 


HE Capitol Theatre is the newest notable addition 

to New York’s extensive range of theatres, and 
is remarkable in many respects. It commands 

attention first because of its great size; it is the 
rgest theatre in New York and probably, as its owners 
aim,the largest in the world. This is readily shown 
y its seating capacity, which is 5,230, over 600 more 
an the Hippodrome, seating 4,623, and until now the 
ost imposing theatre in New York. Perhaps more 
tonishing is that this immense auditorium is devoted 
the main to the display of motion pictures, disputing 
r all time the theory held by many a few years ago 
at the motion picture would never achieve such 
ypularity as to rival the spoken drama. | 
The building is interesting from an architectural stand- 
nt because of the unusual and difficult type of con- 
ruction employed, and the manner in which so col@ssal 
1 interior has been decorated to achieve the intimate 
ect essential to a successful theatre. 
The building, writes Mr. Emil M. Mlinar, in the 
nuary issue of the “ Architectural Forum,” is situated 


upper Broadway. The area occupied by the building . 


the shape of an inverted L, the Broadway frontage 
100 feet 6f inches being one extremity, the 51st Street 
le with a frontage of 268 feet 11 inches the adjacent 
le, and the depth from 51st to 50th Streets of 200 feet 
) inches comprising the other side, the frontage on 
th Street running forward toward Broadway for a 
stance of 137 feet. It is in this large rear portion of 
e plot that the theatre proper is located, with the stage 
1 the 50th Street side. The portion fronting on 
oadway is used for the principal entrance and monu- 
ental lobby, with the upper floors given over to offices. 
1e exterior of the structure is treated in the usual 
inner, an office building masking the auditorium. 
1e exterior opening to the lobby alone indicates the 
rpose of the building. 

The big problem in designing the theatre was en- 
antered in the auditorium. This is of a scale found 
but very few interiors; its size may be realized in 
it the orchestra floor seats 2,640 people—a full capacity 
r the average large theatre—and that the single 
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balcony seats 2,590 additional people. The choice of 
style for the decoration ‘was most ‘important, and in 
selecting that of the Empire period the dominating 
(consideration was the desire to have dignity jand to 
depart from the academic coldness which prevails in 
many periods, particularly as the design must enfold an 
expanse of interior, yet at the same time must coun- 
teract the depressing effect that is bound to result from 
a great area. 

The entrance lobby, with marble walls, is treated in 
soft colours, almost pastels, café au lait shades pre- 
dominating, and gold, covering the stucco or plaster 
ornamentation. This gold is glazed with soft green to 
produce an Etruscan effect. Elsewhere it is a 
Roman gold with relief ornamentation glazed 
and rubbed into a cameo effect. This lobby leads 
to the main foyer, which spreads out luxuriantly 
to right and left, and gives access to a wide 
Italian marble staircase on the main axis. The 
walls of dark walnut rise to-a beautiful ceiling of rich 
ornamentation in Roman gold with café au Zait tints. 


‘Five great panels enclose mural paintings of unusual 


interest and beauty, the work of an American artist, 
Wiliam Cotton. 

The great staircase leads to the grand promenade, a 
spacious elongated chamber 64 feet wide and 162 feet 
long. It has an arched ceiling with delicate ornamenta- 
tion in ivory and gold with cameo panels in soft colours 
on splendidly modelled Wedgewood effects. From this 
promenade a view is obtained of the 51st Street entrance 
to the orchestra floor, through an open well encircled by 
a marble balustrade, above which is a large mural 
decoration 72 feet long. At the end of the promenade 
opposite the stairway are the men’s smoking room and 
the ladies’ retiring room, the former carried out in the 
Jacobean manner, and the latter a charming example 
of Louis XV. period design. Entrance to the lower 
part of the balcony is had through openings along the 
left wall of this gallery . 

The auditorium is decorated in a colour scheme of 
café au lait with Roman gold ornamentation. The side 
walls are treated most successfully with a highly decora- 


END OF PROMENADE ON MEZZANINE FLOOR, 
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Detail of Side Wall and Ceiling. View of Box and Auditorium. 


tive Ionic order contrasting with richly coloured 
hangings. The ceiling is composed of a large central 
dome, 64 feet in diameter, containing figured panels 
in soft colours, and surrounding it are ten smaller domes 
from which various lighting effects are obtained. A 
richly decorated sounding board 1s supported over the 
proscenium by a grand order framing the state boxes, 
which are reached from the orchestra floor. The hang- 
ings consist of peacock blue silk damask with putty and 
gold figures, most carefully draped. The carpets are 
of various colours—black and gold in the auditorium, 
and old rose, gold, and black in the promenade. ‘The 
lighting fixtures throughout are of crystal of large size, 
to accord with the scale of the interior. 

The structural steel design is of unusual type because ba 
of the great balcony. The absence of visible supports 
on the main floor for this large overhang is due to 
the use of a system of cantilevers projecting from the 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 3.—Furnished Interiors 


Designed by J. Henry Sellers 


i 
: 


Bedroom. 


The whole drawing-room suite is in Amboyna satinwood, with ivory and ebony inlay. The couch and chair are covered 
with Morris silk tapestry. The large panels of the piano are in rosewood. In the bedroom suite the main framing is 
in mahogany, all panels being in Amboyna with holly and ebony inlay. 
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nain balcony truss, in a direct line 28 feet, and diagon- 
illy 40 feet. These trusses are designed to reduce the vi- 
sration to the minimum. They have been employed in 
1 few earlier buildings, but never before on so large a 
scale; this overhang extends 4o feet at the minimum 
—the centre line of the balcony. 

The main balcony truss is 160 feet in length, 16 feet 
) inches high, and weighs more than a hundred tons. 
t extends from east to west on the 51st Street side of the 
muilding acting as the principal support for the series 
of cantilevers on which the balcony rests. It 1s 
supported at either end by a huge column 6 feet within 
he building, leaving an unbroken and unsupported span 
f nearly 160 feet. This tremendous sweep is one of 
he factors that contribute largely towards the atmos- 
yhere of airiness and lightness characteristic of this 
olossal theatre. 

There are other trusses within the building which are 
vorthy of notice, especially in view of war-time conditions 
nder which they were built. A system of eleven trusses, 
ach with a span of 120 feet, supports the roof. These 
re 21 feet high at one end and taper to 14 feet at the 
nain roof truss. The latter is 30 feet 7 inches in depth 
nd has a span of 100 feet. 

Some conception of the magnitude of the structural 
roblems that had to be met is possible by real'sing 
hat 1,100 tons of steel were employed. Not the least 
emarkable of the structural features is to be found in 
he proscenium dividing the stage from the auditorium. 
Tere again the necessitv existed for a tremendous truss, 
nd concrete was called into requisition to minimize the 
lemand for steel. The proscenium opening itself is 
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O1 feet wide and 50 feet high, and the truss in question 
spans this vast opening. A supporting pier at each side 
is made of reinforced concrete 3 feet thick, 6 feet wide, 
and towering 70 feet high. At a point 50 feet above 
the stage floor the truss was poured in the same dimen- 
sions, closing the proscenium opening at the top and 
providing a solid truss 724 feet wide, 26 feet high, and 
3 feet thick. 

The organ chambers are situated over the boxes just 
in front of the proscenium arch on either side of the 
theatre, the two divisions being separated by about 
100 feet. This arrangement makes possible beauti- 
ful antiphonal effects seldom heard in theatres. The 
thought uppermost was that the organ should bear the 
same relation to the theatre that exists between a large 
cathedral and its organ. Although more than ordinarily 
rich in fundamental tone, it contains many stops of a 
novel character, and nothing has been omitted that would 
be useful in providing a suitable accompaniment to 
moving pictures. 


Rome Scholarship Competition 


The plan shown below is from one of the five sets 
of designs which have been selected for the final com- 
petition for the Architectural Scholarship at the British 
School at Rome. Mr. Koerner’s design carries with it 
the hhall-mark of the Beaux-Arts, both in conception 
and execution. The means of access from the main 
entrance and the Great Hall to the Courts are excellent : 
the library is well placed, and separate entrances are 
provided for the Court officials. 


~~ 
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ROME SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION: PLAN OF DESIGN BY A. KOERNER, SELFCTED FOR FINAL COMPETITION. 
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The A.A, and Liverpool 
University. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—I am sure you will grant me 
space to correct a slight error in Pro- 
fessor Reilly’s letter in your issue for last 
week, Architectural teaching commenced 
at the A.A. when it was first founded in 
1847, and the full day school course was 
started in 1901, and not a few years later 
than 1904, as suggested. 

May I take this opportunity on behalf 
of the A.A. to congratulate the Liverpool 
School on its successes in connection 
with the British Prix de Rome. 

F. R. YERBURY, 
Secretary Architectural Association. 


The Perfect Citizen: 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—My attention has been drawn to 
an appreciatory notice in “Notes and 
Comments’’ in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
of an address on “The Perfect Citizen,” 


delivered last month by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo before the Royal Institute of 
British, Architects. The writer of the 


notice in question gave it as his opinion 
that the address ought to be prodiuced in 
pamphlet form. May I point out that Mr. 
Ricardo, who is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Civic Arts Association, 
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Correspondence 


has already written for that body a 
pamphlet, on the lines of his address, 
which will have the same title? It has for 
some time now been in the hands of the 
printer, and it is hoped that before very 
long it will appear in the list of the Asso- 
ciation’s. publications. 
LEONARD POMEROY, Secretary: 
The Civic Arts Association, 

20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


House at San Paulo 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—In your issue of the 18th ult., 
there appear a plan and a_ photographic 
view of a house at San Paulo, Brazil, 
designed by Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.1.B.A. 

On examining the internal arrange- 
ments of the house, as revealed by the 
plan, one is somewhat startled to observe 
that the maids’ w.c., which is well within 
the outer wall, is. placed between the 
kitchen and the larder, and that all three 
are beneath one hipped roof. As neither 
the w.c. nor the larder appears to be 
windowed, it is not easy to see how either 
is ventilated. 

While it is evident that such planning 
would be condemned in an _ English 
dwelling, it is possible that conditions in 
South America are such as to justify it. 
Perhaps Mr. Barry Parker would consent, 
if approached, to place his experience of 
the matter before your readers. 

ANOTHER F.R.I.B.A. 


1920. 


The Kalendar and th 
Year Book 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITEC! 
JOURNAL. 


SirSs,—On page 242 of your issue of 
ruary 25 you refer to the reappearan 
the R.I.B.A. Kalendar and the Soci 
Year Book, and you suggest that the 
duction of these periodicals may be : 
for printers, but otherwise they are w: 
time and effort which might be oby. 
by amalgamation. 

May I say that the Society’s Year ] 
has not made its reappearance, as if 
been published without a break for 1 
years, including the recent war pe 
Moreover, it is produced at a profit t 
Society, and, therefore, it is not onl 
printers who benefit. 

As an advocate of amalgamation, 
advance the additional point that the ] 
tute would benefit by an influx of 
members, and if you want a further 
you might add “and fresh capital an 
creased revenue,” though the strong fi 
cial position of the Society might be 
with equal effect against any such 
posal. In saying this I am no expre: 
an opinion on the question one wa 
another, I am merely making a corre 
and stating a fact. 


C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary of the Society of Architec 


HOUGHTON HOUSE, BEDFORDSHIRE, AS ERECTED IN 1616, 


Houghton House, now in a state of extreme dilapidation, was built between the years 1616-21. 


architecture to Inigo Jones, but corroboratory documentary evidence is lacking. 
1738, and in 1755 was renovated by Chambers. 


removed to the Swan Hotel at, Bedford, 


Local tradition assigns the 


The house was bought by the Duke of Bedford in 
It was dismantled in 1794, some of the features, including the staircase, being 
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Early Nineteenth- Century Architecture 
Measured and Draw. 
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Nos. 318-324, Euston Road, London 
Musman, A.R.I.B.A. 
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The Assistants’ Union 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants’ Professional Union celebrated 
the first anniversary of its founding at a 
large and well attended meeting at Cax- 
ton Hall on March 4. Lord Burnham, 
who has done so much for the salaried 
professional worker and is chairman of 
the London Building Trades Employment 
Exchange Committee, presided over an 
audience as representative as it was 
large, and was supported on the platform 
by Major Harry Barnes, MaRS 
F.R.I1.B.A., F,S.1.,; Mr.. Barry Parker, 
(Pe ROR BA gal. bales alc aN OF 
man Wyld, general secretary, Society of 
Technical Engineers; Mr. A. G. Cross, 
F.S.I., hon. secretary, Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association ; Mr. A. Goddard, 
secretary, Surveyors’ Institution ; Mr. C. 


McArthur Butler, secretary, Society of 
Architects; Mr. John Sawis; and the 
officers and members of the London 


Executive of the Union. 
The hon. secretary read messages of 


sympathy with the Union from Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, O.M., and Mr. W. J. 
Locke, late secretary of the R.I.B.A.; 


also a message of regret from the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, that he was unable 
to attend owing to a prior engagement. 

Lord Burnham, in opening the meet- 
ing, dwelt on the necessity for profes- 
sional class organisation. It was right 
that the salary of the professional man 
should be increased in proportion to the 
increased cost of living just as much as 
the wage of the manual worker. He had 
read with pleasure the little pamphlet 
setting forth the objects of the Union, and 
he was glad to see that they were not 
purely selfish ends, but aimed at the 
greater efficiency of the assistant. 

Major Barnes said he was glad to be 
able to be there that evening, though he 
was now devoting a large portion of his 
time to other pursuits than the practice 
of architecture and surveying. He wished 
the Union well, more especially at a time 
when all hoped for greater unity in the 
architectural profession, and he was glad 
to notice among the members of the 
executive members of the Institute and of 
the Society working harmoniously  to- 
gether. If at any time he could be of 
any use to the Union in the House of 
Commons he would be glad to be so. He 
understood that the time was already at 
hand in connection with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill; he was on the com- 
mittee dealing with that Bill, and he 
would be most glad to use his influence 
to remedy, if possible, any details that were 
objectionable to the Union and other pro- 
fessional organisations. 

Mr. H. Ascroft, Lic.R.I.B.A., moved 
the following resolution: ‘‘ That this re- 
presentative meeting of salaried and em- 
ployed architects, surveyors, quantity sur- 
veyors, and technical assistants in their 
professions and allied thereto, calls on all 
their colleagues throughout the United 
Kingdom to stand fast by and to support 
the only recognised organisation for such, 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union.’”” Mr. A. W. Shep- 
pard, A.R.I.B.A., seconded. 

Mr. Norman Wyld, as general secretary 
of the Society of Technical Engineers, 
supported the resolution. Engineers were 
like architects and surveyors, ‘men who 
had undergone long training in the tech- 
nical sciences. As such they looked at the 
affairs of life from a totally different 
standpoint from those who had not under- 
gone such training, Neither himself per- 
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sonally nor his society had anything but 
respect for other types of workers, but 
they felt the manual or clerical worker 
did not represent them, and that therefore 
there was very grave danger in societies 
of technical workers associating on any 
basis founded on the principle of ‘‘ one 
man, one vote.’? The votes of ten thou- 
sand manual workers were not neces- 
sarily right against the one vote of a 
trained expert. He felt that all profes- 
sional organisations such as theirs, repre- 
sentative of high technical knowledge, 
should combine, and his society was one 
of a group already existing for engineer- 
ing and scientific bodies. He hoped other 
groups, including the Union, would join 
with them. 

This speech caused some debate, which 
was overruled by the chairman who de- 
clared that he understood the main pur- 
pose of the meeting was for organisation 
and recruiting purposes. He put the reso- 
lution and it was carried unanimously. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. Chas. 
McLachlan, A-R.I.B.A., outlined the 
work of the Union during its first year. 
He was glad to see Mr. Sawis among them 
again. The meeting was one of six, 
others being held that night in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Norwich, and 
Southampton, to which last Mr. Duncan 
had gone on behalf of the executive. 
Another was being held on Monday in 
Sheffield. He paid a tribute to several of 
the branch workers, and stated that the 
Union owed its Glasgow branch mainly to 
the efforts of a young man of twenty-one 
who had not yet completed two years in 
the profession. There was to be a conven- 
tion of branches later in the year. 

Capt. R. G. Llewellyn Evans, M.S.A., 
chairman of the executive, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, Major 
Barnes, Mr. Norman Wyld, and Mr. 
Barry Parker. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
R. G. Strachan, P.A.S.I., treasurer, put 
to the meeting, and carried with aeclama- 
tion, Lord Burnham, in reply, impressed 
on the meeting the necessity for the right 
kind of federation. 

Mr. McArthur Butler, secretary of the 
Society of Architects, proposed a special 
vote of thanks to the secretary. This was 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Hector, M.S.A. 


THE LATE MR. P. C.:THICKNESSE, F.R.I-B.A. 
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The Late Mr. Phil; 
Coldwell Thicknesse 


The internment took place on Febru; 
27, at St, Mary’s Church, Eastha 
Cheshire, of Mr. Philip Coldwell Thi 
nesse, F.R.I.B.A., whose death was 
ported in our last issue. The officiati 
clergy at the service, which was fu 
choral, were the Bishop of Chester, Car 
W. E. Torr, Rev. J. Wright Davies (Vi 
of Eastham), and the Rev. Cuthbert Thi 
nesse (Rector of Badsworth, Forks). _ 

The late Mr. Thicknesse was born 
January 28, 1860. He was the third ; 
of Bishop Thicknesse, who is still ly 
at the age of ninety-one at Peterborou; 
and of Anne, the daughter of Mr. R. 
Thicknesse, for some years before | 
death M.P. for Wigan. and well known 
Liverpool as a supporter of Free Tra 
He came of a notable family, who fr 
father to son for over 500 years occup 
the same old manor near Crewe, on 
borders of Cheshire and Staffordsh: 
before they moved into Lancash' 
Educated at Marlborough College, | 
Thicknesse took an early interest in 
domestic and ecclesiastical architecture 
the northern counties, while his study 
Peterborough Cathedral was “in itself 
education. He was articled to | 
Norman Shaw, R.A. At the conclusio1 
these articles he came to Liverpool 
supervise work of an important nature 
Mr. Shaw, and immediately afterwai 
in 1884, entered into partnership with | 
W. E. Willink, under the style of Mes 
Willink and Thicknesse, an associat 
that has only now been broken. 

In the many schemes for which he ° 
responsible in different parts of the co 
try, Mr. Thicknesse displayed unu: 
versatility. He was a prolific worker, ; 
possessed in a remarkable measure | 
quality of the artist to whom the worl 
of greater importance than the rew: 
In the sphere of domestic architecture 
designed many country and city 
aid portions of many churches were 
result of his deep interest in ecclesiast 
matters. His versatilitv was nowhere 1 
evident than in this work for educatic 
bodies—a number of elementary scho 
additions to great public schools suct 
Shrewsbury and Uppingham, portion: 
the Liverpool University—and it is diffi 
to say which were the most successf 
planned. But it was probably in | 
adornment of big liners—he was resj| 
sible for a couple of dozen—that — 
Thicknesse took the keenest delight. 
many Cunard ships, including the “Fi 
conia”’ and the “Lucania,’’ and in ves 
of the Booth Line, his love for and kr 
ledge of decorative architecture had | 
scope and equally full success. T 
came the immense Cunard _ building’ 
Liverpool, which has received praise f| 
architects of all nationalities. . | 

There is reason to believe that if it 
been carried out his design for Mes 
Harrod’s projected building at Liver} 
would have been acknowledged in its' 
quisite proportions to have been remi 
able even in the city which contains 
George’s Hall. ; 

Amongst his many friends Mr. Th 
nesse numbered contractors and work! 
who carried out the work he planned, 
his loss will be regretted by none 
than by these.. He married Clara } 
garet, the eldest daughter of John Oak 
the well-known Dean of Manchester. | 
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French Metalwork. 7.—Fanlights 
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These examples, taken from Bury’s book of designs, show very strikingly the capacity of the fanlight for decorative 

treatment. Innumerable examples throughout Britain have demonstrated this fact ; and the French examples are 

the more interesting for the comparison that is possible with English specimens, the best of which are mainly of the ' 
eighteenth century. 
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New Books 


Structural Steelwork. 


It is doubtful whether British architects 
ave hitherto paid sufficient attention to 
ne theory of structural steelwork. There 
; a tendency to leave it to the specialist. 
‘here is no particular reason why the 
pecialist should not be an architect rather 
nan an engineer, except that the archi- 
sct’s training is apt to trend in other 
irections. Mr. Ernest G. Beck’s treatise 
; a valuable addition to the facilities for 
caquiring a competent knowledge of at 
sast the rudiments of the science of 
tresses and strains, for it expounds the 
rinciples with unusual clearness and 
implicity. The author invites particular 
ttention to (1) the attempt to present 
ection modulus, moment of inertia, and 
adius of gyration in a form which, though 
ot less logical than that usually employed 
1 text-books, will permit them to be 
isualised by any ordinary student ; (2) the 
reatment for eccentrically loaded stan- 
hions; (3) the method proposed for the 
nalysis of framed trusses, using the line 
iagram of the truss as a stress diagram ; 
nd (4) the treatment of knee-ties and knee 
races. There is much sound advice where 
choice of alternative methods offers 
self, and it would be difficult to name a 
schnical text-book that is more lucid in 
xposition. ; 
“Structural Steelwork.’’ Relating principally to 
1e construction of steel-framed buildings, By 


rnest G. Beck. Wh.Ex., Assoc.M.Insi.C.k. 
ondon: Longmans Green & Co., 39, Paternoster 
ow. 21s. net. 


Science and Technology. 
It is cheering to see, on the title-page of 
practical book on chemistry, two honest 
ynglish names. For this class of work 
nere has been an undue prominence of 
ther nationalities, and much absolute 
ubbish has passed muster because of our 
isular generosity towards the foreigner. 
Chemistry for Textile Students” is a 
ubject on which we cannot pretend to 
peak with authority ; but the book before 
s bears all the marks of a thoroughly 
ractical publication, and its authors’ 
redentials are a guarantee of scientific 
ccuracy and completeness. Although the 
hemistry of textiles cannot be said to 
ave any direct bearing on the interests 
epresented by this Journal, a glance 
nrough the well-arranged and abundantly 
lustrated pages of the book shows that 
any of the principles it elucidates under- 
e several subjects with which an architect 
ould find it advantageous to be fairly well 
cquainted when designing textile mills or 
dye-house. There are, for instance, very 
seful chapters on the composition of the 
tmosphere and of water, and a reference 
9 the fireproofing of materials. Under 
he former heading the theory of ventila- 
ion is very succinctly explained: “In 
ooms, public halls, theatres, mines, and 
actories, the air rich in carbon dioxide 
annot be removed by wind, and artificial 
rethods have to be adopted, known as 
entilation. Now, although carbon dioxide 
s heavier than air under normal condi- 
lons, the mixture of air and carbon 
loxide is lighter, when warm, than cold 
ir, and in consequence tends to collect in 
he upper parts of the room. To ventilate 
room it is therefore necessary to remove 
ne air from the upper regions, and to 
aject fresh air at lower levels. . An 
tmosphere containing a high percentage 
f carbon dioxide is very detrimental to 
ealth, and the Factory Acts stipulate that 
he air in factories must not contain 
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twenty parts or over of carbon dioxide in 
10,000 parts by volume of air.’”’ There 
follows much useful information on test- 
ine the atmosphere for the presence of this 
gas and for humidity. There is a brief 
and businesslike section on gaseous fuels, 
and lubricating and lighting-oils are simi- 
larly treated. These subjects, however, 
are but as it were by-products of a* book 
of which the main theme is indicated in its 
title. As nothing is left unexplained, it 
follows that the volume—an_ excellent 
addition to the “Cambridge Technical 
Series ’’—is by way of being an excellent 
elementary introduction to the physical 
sciences. 

Chemistry for Textile Students. A Manual 
suitabie for Textile Students in the Textile and 
Dyeing Industries. By Barker North, A.R,C,Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C. Assisted by Norman Bland, M,Se. 


(Vict.). Cambridge : At the University Press. 
30s. net. : 


Publications Received. 

Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book, for the 
use of civil and municipal engineers, public 
works contractors, etc. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. E. Coleman, O.B.E., R.E.-S. 
Third edition. Price ros. 6d. net. E. and 
Fo N.-opon, Ltd?.>s7) Haymarket, S:W:1. 

Laxton’s Price Book, for architects, 
builders, engineers, and contractors, 1920. 
One hundred and third edition. Price 4s. 
net. Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182-4, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Detail Design in Reinforced Concrete. 
By Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc., Eng. James 
Selwyn and Co., Ltd., 20, Essex Street, 
Strand. 

Five-figure Logarithms and Trigonomet- 
rical Functions. By W. E. Dammett, 
A.M.A.I.E., and H. C. Hird, A.F.Ae.S. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. James Selwyn and Co., 
[tds 20, Essexsotreet W.G:2: 

Mathematical Tables. By W. E. Dam- 
mett, A.F.Ae.S., M.I.Mar.E., A.M.LA.E., 
and H. C. Hird, A.F.Ae.S. James Sel- 
wyn and Co., Ltd., 20, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


Housing in Australia. 


Important points that have arisen in con- 
nection with the operation of the Victo- 
rian War Service Homes Act have been 
the subject of a conference held recently by 
the ‘Metroplitan Sectional Council of the 
Municipal Association of Victoria, with 
Mr. E. R. Bradshaw, the principal archi- 
tect of the War Service Homes Commis- 
sion. The matters discussed included 
minimum frontages, heights of ceilings, 
and sizes of rooms, and an effort was made 
to arrive at a more satisfactory under- 
standing of policy between the commission 
and the Municipal Councils. Mr. Brad- 
shaw made a strong point of the opportu- 
nity which the authorities now had in their 
hands of raising the standard of domestic 
architecture and comfort. The Commis- 
sion proposed to build 5,000 houses before 
repeating a design, and had assured sup- 
plies for the construction of 2,000 dwell- 
ings within the next twelve months. He 
explained that in municipalities where 
merely a small number of houses was being 
erected the Commission would be content 
to conform to the by-laws of the munici- 
pality concerned, but would) work on a 
minimum frontage of 4o ft. In a locality 
such as Coburn, Melbourne, where an 
area Of seventy acres was being taken 
over for soldiers’ homes, it would still 
observe an absolute minimum of 4oft., and 
would establish an abundance of garden 
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areas for the common use. He was posi- 
tive that the adoption of a great town-plan- 
ning scheme was imminent in Australia, 
and in the construction of great numbers 
of soldiers’ homes they had an opportunity 
of inaugurating it. The Act should be 
amended to allow of the expenditure of an 
additional £100 on each house. This 
would enable them to put in an extra room 
and to make all the rooms larger. He ad- 
vocated 1oft. as a minimum height for 
ceilings. The scheme was being taken in 
hand on the lines of the best approved 
town-planning designs in other countries. 
Eight thousand applications for homes 
were already in hand, and between, 100,000 
and 160,000 houses would be constructed 
in the course of ten years. The dwellings, 
some of which would be two-storeyed, ac- 
cording to preference, would all be of 
brick. 


—_—_— 


Enquiries Answered 


Formula for Belfast Truss. 


F. M. P. (Scarborough) writes: “We 
should be glad to know what weight a 
Belfast truss of the following dimensions 
and construction will carry. Would you 
also give me the formula for working out 
the safe loads? 73 ft. span, four 1 by 11 
nailed together as sole pieces, two 2 by 5. 
as curves 144 by 4 braces, truss 10 ft. 6 in. 
centre.”’ 

—The scantlings given are about the 
usual ones for a span of 73 ft. and rise of 
7 ft., but they do not err on the side of 


fullness. A rough formula for sectional 
area in square inches of string is 
span ft. — 20 
9 ¢ ) 
fe) 
and the sectional area of the bow is 


usually made half that of the string, but 
should be more. The total load such a 
truss will carry in lbs. is about ? (span)? 
+ ; Span, which allows nothing for the 
wind. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Colour Washing Plaster Walls. 

C. P. G. (Framlingham) writes: “Cam 
you tell me the best materials to use, and 
the proportions in which they should be 
mixed, for colour washing external plaster 
walls to produce a pale cream colour? ” 

—Colour washing for external use must, 
of course, be of such a nature as to with- 
stand the weather. To effect this, the best 
material to use is Portland cement mixed 
with such colouring matter as may be re- 


’ quired. In this case, pale cream yellow, a 


fairly strong ochre should be used, the 
proportion could be determined by trial. 
Glue is added as a binding material and 
this wash lasts a long time and is com- 
paratively cheap. The Portland cement 
should be first mixed up with water so as 
to make it to about the consistency of 
cream, the ochre mixed in the same way 
separately, and the two added and 
thoroughly stirred, then the glue in the 
proportion of about one-tenth part by 
weight should be melted, thinned down 
with water and added, the mixture being 
again stirred. It is an advantage if this 
wash is passed through a strainer so as to 
remove lumps. It is very important to 
note that, because there is so much Port- 
land cement in this wash, moisture is 
necessary for it to set hard, therefore in 
hot or dry weather the work should be 
wetted before the wash is applied. In 
weather like that which exists at present: 
this is unnecessary. AS); 
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Electricity for Domestic 
Purposes | 


The reluctance with which the public at 
large approaches the question of employ- 
ing electricity for general domestic pur- 
poses results from a variety of causes. 
While it is probably true that our national 
conservatism, and the suspicion of new 
methods and ideas which grows out of it, 
to some extent contributes to this un- 
enterprising view of electrical develop- 
ment, equally certain is it that want of 
knowledge—combined with some measure 
of indifference—is also a recognisable 
factor. But, perhaps, the most potent of 
all is the very definite doubt on the part 
of the small householder as to his ability 
to meet the heavier charges which he feels 
must result from its extended adoption. 
He is perfectly conscious of the conveni- 
ence of electricity as an illuminant, but 
adheres to the belief that electrical 
cookery and heating are quite beyond his 
means and are luxuries to which only the 
rich can aspire. 

Lf, however, investigation is made, it 
will probably appear that in favourable 
circumstances the cost is not so prohibi- 
tive as is generally supposed. That which 
is less easily computed in terms of cur- 
rency is the economy effected by the reduc- 
tion in labour and the elimination of ditt. 
The mere mention, for example, of elec- 
tric heating implies the abolition of sooty 
grates and blackened ceilings. 

Electric cookery is another innovation 
which possesses great advantages, one of 
the claims advanced by its advocates being 
that meat cooked in an electric oven loses 
less in weight than if prepared by ordinary 
means. 

Statistics furnished by the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, throw a very instructive 
light on the financial aspect of the matter. 
These relate to an actual household occu- 
pied by four adults in the North of Eng- 
land and will serve as a working example. 
The house is entirely fitted for heating, 
cooking, and lighting by electricity, and 
has been in constant use for twelve 
months (no coal or gas being used during 
that period), the suppply being taken from 
a municipal undertaking. The total cur- 
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rent used in the year from October 1, 1918, 
to September 30, 1919, Was 9,982 units, or 
an average of 28.27 units per day for 353 
days (twelve days being deducted for holi- 
days). 


Average per day. 


Units. Units. Units. 
per person. 
For Cooking _......... 2,315 6.5 1.6 
For Heating and 
Lighting’ scree. 4,779 13.5 Bhs 
For Hot Water ...... 2,888 8.1 2.0 
Total acc 9,982 28.1 9 


For domestic consumers in this parti- 
cular district the maximum demand rate 
charged per annum for a house of this size 
is 70 units at 444d. per unit and the re- 
mainder at 3d. per unit. Therefore, the 
total cost for current is: 


70 at 416d. «-+...0-. EIN OSH Patt: 
gOr2 tat 940.45. Saker ms 30 19s. . 6d. 
£32 58. 9d. 


Although it will be seen from the fore- 
going figures that, under certain condi- 
tions, very satisfactory financial results 
are obtainable if electricity is used for 
general household purposes, much has yet 
to be done before its employment can be 
regarded by the masses as a practical pro- 
position. This was very clearly shown to 
be the case by Mr. Hugo Hirst, chair- 
man of the General Electric Co., who in 
a recent speech, said: “Before electrical 
domestic appliances can be used in 
millions, as we hope they will be, we must 
lay down factories to produce them 
cheaply enough to bring them within the 
reach of the working men living in cot- 
tages.’’ Mr. Hirst also remarked that the 
unit cost of current for power must also 
be reduced to the neishbourhood of one- 
tenth of a penny if electrical appliances 
are to be advantageously and economically 
used by the multitude. 

The variety of uses to which electricity 
may now be applied daily grow more 
numerous, and their peculiarity is that 
they are without exception labour-saving 
in effect. This is conspicuously the case 
with the electric washer and wringer, con- 
sisting of a closed receptacle large enough 
to accommodate six sheets at once, in 
which a wooden “dolly” provides the 
necessary movement and cleanses them 
thoroughly in fifteen minutes or there- 
abouts. The sheets are then passed 
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through the wringer, and the tub may hy 
recharged with other soiled clothes unti 
the “washing ”’ is completed. One merel: 
has to close the lid to set the “ dolly’ 
working, and the wringer, attached to th 
framework, is reversible by a touch. 
Electric irons, kettles,  vacuun 
cleaners, ventilating fans, grillers, an 
toasters, saucepans, water boilers, cook 
ing and warming plates, milk sterilisers 
and food warmers, shaving pots, irons 
towel rails, and even electric ciga 
lighters are among the hundred-and-on 
appliances recently exhibited in workin 
order at the All Electric House ; 
Olympia, which -was also completel 
equipped with electric lighting, cooking 
and heating installations. 


Waygood Otis Re-uni 


Scenes of great enthusiasm and gooc 
fellowship were witnessed on the 28th ofla 
month at the London Scottish Hea 
quarters, Buckingham Gate, on the occ 
sion of the reception and re-union conce 
given by the directors of Messrs. Wa) 
good-Otis, Ltd., as a visible expression « 
welcome to those of their staff who joine 
His Majesty’s Forces during the war. Tl 
great drill-hall was packed, and after tl 
reception the company—among who 
were many ladies—settled down to the e: 
joyment of a smoking concert consisting | 
twenty items contributed by well-know 
artists..." 

Invitations were issued to over two hu 
dred ex-Service men, all of whom have r 
sumed their employment with 
company. 

Immediately following the refreshme 
interval, Mr. Henry Claude Walker, chai 
man of the board, rose most cordially 
welcome, on behalf of the company, tho 
in the firm’s employment who had safe 
returned to the old country. The speak 
referred in the happiest terms to the pt 
sence of the ladies, and remarked that su 
a gathering as that which he was prt 
leged to preside over was unique int 
annals of the company. On his propo: 
of the toast, “Our Guests,’ music 
honours were rendered with the utm« 
heartiness. 

In connection with the above s0c 
event, which exemplifies in such mark 
fashion the cordial relations  existi 
between the company and its employees, 
is of interest to mention that the semi 
members of the staff were entertained 
dinner by the directors at the Trocad 
Restaurant ten days previously, the ch 
being taken on that occasion also by 
“Walker, whose toast of “The Staff” y 
responded to by Mr. L. A. Day. _Speecl 
were in addition made by Mr. D. W. 
Green and Mr. C. Clarke, manag! 
directors. Mr. C. W. C. Piggott propo: 
the toast of “The Company,” to whic 
H. Harmsworth and Mr. C. H. J. D 
directors, replied. The proceedin 
which included musical and other itet 
closed with the toast of “ The Chairma 
the proposer being Mr. L. C. Gay. — 

The coming together of employers 2 
employed is one of the most hope 
features of post-war development in | 
industrial sphere. The understanding 
the opposite point of view which comes 
social intercourse between two bod 
whose interests, so far from be! 
opposed, are fundamentally identi 
must help considerably towards the P 
servation of industrial peace. 
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The Week’s News 


Southport War Memorial. 
Vith regard to the winning design for 
ithport War Memorial, illustrated in 
- last issue, we are asked to point out 
t the joiut authors of the design are 
ssrs. Grayson and Barnish, F. and 


RieeA. and A. OL. McMillan, 
2.1.B.A.—not Grayson and Barnish 
y, as stated. 


Rent Restriction Acts Committee. 
“he Ministry of Health announce: The 
vernment have appointed a Committee 
_consider the operation of the Rent 
striction Acts, and to advise what steps 
uld be taken to extend, continue, or 
end these Acts.” The Committee con- 
s of the Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 
airman), His Honour Judge _ Sir 
ward Bray, Mr. E. Hallas, M.P., Sir 
yey Symonds, K.C.B. (Ministry of 
ilth), and Mr. P. B. Moodie (Scottish 
ice). Mr. H. C. Talbot, of the Minis- 
of Health, has been appointed Secre- 
y to the Committee. Communications 
matters concerning the Committee 
uld be addressed to the Secretary, Rent 
itriction Acts Committee, Ministry of 
uth, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 
Cassell’s War Memorial. 
‘he Lord Mayor, Sir Edward Cooper, 
unveiled in La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
igate Hill, a Roll of Honour erected by 
directors and staff of the house of 
sell in memory of their colleagues. 
> tablet is of bronze, engraved in simple 
nan lettering with an inscription and 
names of the men who have fallen in 
I country’s service. The quotation 
cted by Kipling from Ecclesiasticus, 
heir name liveth for everymore,’’ fit- 
‘ly terminates the Roll of Honour, 
Ist a frame of laurel in cast bronze sym- 
ses the unfading glory which will ever 
brine their deeds. The tablet. is 
unted on a base of Hopton-Wood 
te. The memorial was designed by Mr. 
ney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., of Westmin- 
, and executed by Messrs. W. Bain- 
lge Reynolds, of Old Town, Clapham. 
A Beverley Tannery. 
everley, with its wonderful Minster and 
utiful parish church, does not suggest 
thing so unromantic as leather, yet 
‘e under the shadows of the Minster 
vers there was founded early in the last 
tury by a Mr. Hodgson a tannery 
ch has grown to be one of the most 
ortant in this country. Messrs. 
Igson and Sons, the present owners of 
tannery, have always been progressive, 
during the last few years, under the 
*tvision of Mr. Whiteing, of Beverley, 
7 extensive reconstructions and addi- 
S have been, and still are being made, 
heir works. Mr. Con Greenwood, of 
l, is the builder, The Fawcett Construc- 
Co., Ltd., of Westminster, are supply- 
the steelwork for the various buildings. 
‘floors to the extractor plant house and 
' to offices and power house are being 
red of “ Mon’lithcrete.” 
Maternity Hospitals and Homes. 
ith regard to the Ministry of Health 
aorandum on “Maternity Hospitals 
Homes,” a notice of which appeared 
ur last Issue, it should be pointed out 
Ho mention is made of the probable 
of maternity hospitals such as are 
vm by the model plans ; but, taking into 
unt the fact that the allowance of space 


per bed is based on the requirements of two 
beings (mother and child), and that small 
wards are recommended for this class of 
patient, it seems likely that on a pre-war 
basis the cost would range between £250 
and £350 per bed. This at present-day 
prices would represent an average of about 
£850 per bed. This will appear a rather 
alarming price to anyone who has not real- 
ised the present high cost of building, but 


it is hardly likely that a complete modern: 


general hospital with proper equipment 
could be erected to-day for less than £800 
per bed. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

Major ,Maule, D.S.O., M.C., in the 
course of an address to students classified 
his preliminary remarks under four heads: 
(1) formation of character, (2) adapta- 
bility, (3) technical ability, and (4) general 
culture. The first two, he said, had been 
essential qualities in war and were no less 
necessary in the architectural calling. 
Self-imposed discipline was absolutely 
necessary if a student wished to raise him- 
self above average ability—the nation was 
crying for competent men in every branch 
of life, and never were they more difficult 
to find than they were to-day. The 
students of the present generation had to 
make up not only for the lives of those 
who had fallen in the war, but also to 
supply the loss of technical knowledge that 
those who had served) four or five years in 
the war had necessarily incurred. The 
object of prizes and studentships was to 
stimulate self-imposed work and was only 
a means to an end—it was better to com- 
pete and lose than never to have tried at 
all. 

Discoveries at Colchester. 

Discoveries of the Roman occupation 
are being made at Colchester, the one-time 
important Roman city of Camulodunum. 
At the Castle Park, where, during the 
very dry summer of 1906, the complete 
plan of a Roman villa revealed itself on 
the grassy surface, the foundations of 
several buildings, surmised to have been 
important or possibly official Roman 
houses, have been brought to light. They 
are not far from the site of what is believed 
to have been the Roman market-place. 
This is now occupied by the Norman 
castle, in the building of which much 
Roman material was used. A receptacle 
for drainage, which apparently marks the 
line of one of the old Roman streets, has 
also been found. Numerous interesting 
objects also brought to light include a 
number of coins of the period of Constan- 
tine, tesselated pavement, Roman pottery, 
and two complete urns buried upright on 
a level with the footings of the walls of the 
house. Another similar urn, found to con- 
tain the remains of an animal, may, it is 
thought, have been an offering when the 
house was built. 


Dutch and Venetian Portraits at the 
National Gallery. 

Room XXVI. at the National Gallery 
Was re-opened recently to show a 
number of portraits and portrait groups 
chosen from the Gallery collections. The 
North walls are given to the Northern 
Continental Schools, and the South to the 
Italian Schools; and the room affords a 
rough opportunity of comparing at close 
quarters the methods and periods of some 
three centuries of European portraiture. 
Holbein’s “Ambassadors” is shown 
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between the two large “Family Groups ”’ 
of Franz Hals and of Michael Sweertz 
(once assigned to Vermeer); the groups 
being separated by Van der Helst’s 
Rembrandt-like “Young Lady” and 
Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of Himself” as a 
young man. On the centre of the Italian 
wall is the Venetian full-length portrait of 
Andrea Tron, hitherto ascribed: to Pietro 
Longhi, but not in the known manner of 
either Pietro or his son, 


Smoke Abatement. 

The Ministry of Health announce: Dr. 
Addison, the Minister of Health, has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the pre- 
sent state of the law as regards the pollu- 
tion of the air by smoke and other noxious 
vapours, and to advise what steps are de- 
sirable and practicable to diminish the evils 
still arising from such pollution. A 
Departmental Committee was appointed 
by Mr. Herbert Samuel in 1914 to enquire 
into this subject, and it had made some 
progress in taking evidence when the war 
broke out and its proceedings were discon- 
tinued. Lord Newton will be Chairman of 
the new Committee, and the other mem- 
bers are Captain Hamilton Benn, C.B., 
D.S.O., M.P., Professor J. B. Cohen, 
F.R.S., Leeds University, and Mr. H. S. 
Curphey, Chief Alkali Inspector Ministry 
of Health, Sir John Lithiby, late legal ad- 
viser to the Local Government Board, Mr. 
J. F. MacCabe, D.S.O., Local Government 


Board, Ireland, Mrs. Gilbert Samuel, 
O.B.E., Mr. E. D. Simon, Manchester 
City Council, Bailie W. B. Smith, 


Glasgow City Council, and Mr. F. J. 
Willis, C.B., Chief Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry, of Health. Mr. E. C. H. Sal- 
mon, of the Ministry of Health, will act as 
secretary to the committee, and any com- 
munication should be addressed to him at 
the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.r. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Department of Paintings and the 
Department of Engraving, Illustration, 
and Design have received several impor- 
tant bequests and gifts which include the 
following during the past year. Sir Frank 
Short, R.A., P.R.E., 160 mezzotints, aqua- 
tints, and etchings; Lady Holroyd, two 
water colours and forty-three etchings, in 
memory of Sir Charles Holroyd, R.E., 
late Director of the National Gallery ; the 
late Mrs. Merrick Head, seventeen water- 
colours and thirteen etchings by Samuel 
Palmer; the late Bernard H. Webb, the 
architect, all his collections ; the family of 
the late Captain Guy Baker, twenty-seven 
water-colour drawings by Wyndham 
Lewis; Messrs. Ezra Pound. and C. Lovat 
Fraser, a series of drawings showing dif- 
ferent phases of the work of the late H. 
Gaudier-Brzeska. A selection from these 
gifts and bequests is on view in the 
East Hall of the Museum; and among 
other gifts there shown are water-colours 
and drawings by J. Baverstock Knight, H. 
Edridge, John Glover, Burne-Jones, C. A. 
Hunt, A.P.W.S., Romilly Fedden, 
Blamire Young, R.B.A., John Wright. 
A.R.E., and Lovat Fraser. Among some 
purchases on view is a series of four 
studies by Degas for his oil-painting in 
the Ionides collection of the ballet scene 
from Meyerbeer’s “Roberto il Diavolo.”’ 
It is hoped shortly to place on view a 
large number of other gifts and purchases 
made during 1910. 
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Town Development and 


Housing 


Godalming. 
A borough extension proposal is under 
consideration at Godalming. 


Market Bosworth. 

Market Bosworth R.D.C. have plans all 
complete for the erection of sixty-four 
houses in the district, and have advertised 
for tenders, but not a single tender has 


been sent in. 
Liverpool. 


Subject to the approval of the Ministry” 


an estimate from the Economic Building 
Corporation, Ltd., for the construction 
within two years of two thousand houses. 
It is expected to commence work in a few 
weeks. 


of Health, the Corporation have accepted 


Egham. 

Egham U.C. have decided to purchase 
for £5,000 wooden houses used for a hos- 
pital at Englefield Green, and to spend 
another £5,000 on the conversion of the 
huts into twenty-six dwellings. The cost 
will then be approximately £400 each. 

Cheap Cottages. 

Mr. W. M. Scott, architect, Linlithgow, 
has designed two houses to the order of 
the Convener of the County on novel lines. 
The outer lining of the walls is of brick 
roughcast on the outside with cement. The 
inner lining of the walls, and all partitions, 
are of reinforced concrete. This admits 
of rapid construction. The usual plaster 
finish is given to the ceilings and walls. 
There are three rooms, scullery, bath- 
room, larder, coalhouse and pantry, W.C., 
washtub, sink, copper, range, and grates. 
The contract price, including drainage 
and water supply, is £415 per house. 

Wombwell. 

A special meeting. of the Wombwell 
Council, called to consider the tenders for 
the erection of fifty-four houses on the 
King’s Road site as the first instalment of 
the general housing scheme, decided, the 
cost of building being much higher than 
was anticipated, to call in the assistance 
of the Housing Commissioner, with a view 
to the possibility of the cost being reduced 
by a modification of the specifications. It 
is understood: that the tenders averaged 
about £1,000 per house. 


Local Housing Bonds.’ 

The Ministry of Health have issued regu- 
lations to local authorities regarding local 
housing bonds, together with an explana- 
tory memorandum in which will be found a 
full exposition of the terms on which 
these bonds may be issued. It is contem- 
plated that issues of local bonds will be 
made locally in each town which, having 
occasion to raise money for the promotion 
of a housing scheme, may prefer to utilise 
this form of borrowing rather than to 
depend on the already existing methods. 


Sheffield Ring of Villages. 

City extension was referred to by Mr. W. 
S. Purchon, of Sheffield University, in the 
coutse of a lecture on the housing pro- 
blem. Traffic systems in large cities to- 
day were too much of the radial kind, said 
Mr. Purchon, and Sheffield was a particu- 
larly good example of the disadvantage 
which arose from such schemes. If one 
wanted to pass from one Sheffield suburb 
to another by tramcar one had to go 
through the centre of the city, and the 
congestion which resulted was appalling. 
With regard to city and borough exten- 
sions there was a _ general feeling that 
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certain places which were continuing to 
expand were already big enough, and one 
very good suggestion which had been put 
forward, and which might operate success- 
fully in the caseof Sheffield, was not to 
extend the present city by added building, 
but to erect around it a ring of villages, 
connected with the city by good and rapid 
means of transport, but divided from the 
main body by agricultural or allotment 
land. 

“Luxury” Building in Scotland. 

In terms of Section 5 of the Housing 
(Additional Powers) Act, 1919, the con- 
struction. of works and buildings of less 


‘immediate public importance than dwell- 


ing houses may be prohibited by order ot 
the local authority under conditions to be 
prescribed by the Scottish Board of Health. 
Any person aggrieved by such an order 
may appeal through the Scottish Board 
of Healt to a Standing Appeal Tribunal, 
whose decision is final, 


Purchase of Working-class Houses. 

A model form of agreement for the pur- 
chase by local authorities, under Section 
12 (3) of the Housing Act of 1919, of 
houses suitable for the working classes has 
been issued by the Ministry of Health. It 
is desired that this model should be used 
in all cases where it is applicable with any 
adaptations that may be necessary. The 
model provides for the completion of the 
houses by a date or dates to be specified, 
and provision is made for the payment of 
a bonus for completion before the stipu- 
lated time. It also provides for adjust- 
ment in the event of any increase of wages 
during the currency of the contract, and 
there is also a ‘‘ break clause.” 


Barry. 

Plans have been submitted to the Barry 
U.D.C. for buildings which will tend to 
the development of Barry Island as a sum- 
mer resort for visitors. Plans are being 
submitted which will eventually cover 
seven and a half acres of land which has 
been secured. The-site abuts on the main 
roadway leading from the railway station 
to the sands, along which visitors arriving 
by either road or rail must pass. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. F. S. 
Swash, F.R.I.B.A., M.R.S.I. (Newport), 
who has visited Blackpool, Morecambe, 
Brighton. The buildings will embrace 
extensive cafés, concert-hall, promenade, 
dance pavilion, cinema, and) various other 
forms of amusement, the extensive front- 
age being chiefly octupied by shops. The 
buildings will overlook Whitmore Bay and 
the Bristol Channel. 


; Regional Planning. 

The Ministry of Health announce: Dr. 
Addison (Minister of Health) has appointed 
4 committee to investigate the subject of 
regional planning in South Wales. The 
inquiry arises out of the distribution of 
houses to be erected with State-aid in the 
region of the coalfields, and the Com- 
mittee is to have regard to (1) the health 
and convenience of the industrial popula- 
tion; (2) the physical conditions of the 
region ; (3) the present and probable future 
development of the coal mines and main 
industries of the region; (4) the existing 
and necessary transit facilities; and (5) 
economy in the provision of water supply, 
sewerage, and other services. Sir W. 
Seager, M.P., will be the Chairman of the 
Committee, which will consist of Professor 
P. Abercrombie and Messrs. I. Edwards, 
W. T. Griffiths, W. Jenkins, D. M. Jen- 
kins, Alwyn Lloyd, A. Lloyd Thomas, 
G. L. Pepler, and Hugh Terrell. 
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Trade and Craft 


State-aided Housing Scheme 
A new method of contracting has b 
devised by Messrs. Winget, Ltd., of 
Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.¥V 
to secure dispatch and economy in- 


carrying out of Stateaided hous 
schemes. The company is prepared 
operate through selected contractors 
the erection in large numbers of ho 
on their system, and to make arrangem 
for firm tenders to be submitted to k 
authorities. Briefly the scheme is 
follows: Detailed quantities are prep: 
and supplied to the, contractor by 
building owner or owners. The quant 
are priced out at prime cost, and 
prime cost agreed to between the par 
A profit is fixed, based on the pr 
cost, between the building owner or ow 
and the contractor, irrespective of the | 
cost of building. Any increase in tthe 
of labour and/or material is to be pai 
the building owner or owners, and any 
crease in the cost of labour and/or m 
rial is to be credited to the building o 
or owners. As an inducement to the: 
tractor to effect the greatest pos: 
economy, any saving upon the total p: 
cost—other than through any sa 
effected through decrease in the 
of labour or material—to be divide 
proportions to be agreed upon Det 
the parties, the contractor receiving 
sum in addition to the fixed profit. 
desired by the’ parties, provision Cai 
made in the contract for its terminatic 
the event of certain contingencies ari 
As will: be seen, every inducemer 
given to secure the erection of cottag 
an economical and expeditious mai 
and the scheme is claimed to provide < 
working arrangement for both the ov 
and the contractors. é: 
An Informative H andbook. 
Owing to the present wide varie 
types, sizes and voltages, the choice 0 
correct electric lamp for a given pu! 
is a somewhat complicated _ busi 
unless: the purchaser has at hand 
necessary guiding data. In these cit 
stances the issue by the British Thor 
Houston Company, Ltd., of a new 
revised edition of their Incande 
Electric Lamp Handbook on Grou 
vacuum and half-watt-type Mazda | 
should be welcomed by those concern 
the sale or purchase of electric ki 
This handbook gives complete inf 
tion on all Mazda lamps, both vacuul 
half-watt, of 20 volts and above. T 
pages are occupied by scale illustr 
of lamps and tabulated information 
there is also a great deal of general 
mation on the related subjects of | 
and lighting. One useful feature 
glossary of terms used in the inc: 
cent lamp industry, including defin 
of the various classes of buyers. In 
of the acknowledged shortcomings | 
candle-power unit as a measure of 
output, the section describing the | 
will no doubt prove of considerable 
rest both to the technical and th 
reader. Another section of the han 
gives brief definitions of the more 1 
tant terms and units employé 
illuminating engineering. Altogeth 
handbook should prove very use 
a book of reference on many of the 
nical and commercial problems ¢! 
tered in modern electric lighting pt 
Single copies may be obtained on 4] 
tion to the company at Mazda Hou 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C 
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BOUR RATES AND 
(ATERIAL PRICES. 
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Current Prices 


NDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. 
The prices are for fine quality matertal, and are intende 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


SAVATOR AND CONORETOR 


yator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
urer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
yy, 1s. 8d, per hour. 

yerman, ls. 9d. per 


ur. 
older, 1s 9d. per hour. 
shman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


en brick or _ stone, 
n., 78. per yd. 

nes ballast, 17s. per yd. 
jravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
cand, 188, 9d. per yd. 
ned sand, 20s. per yd. 
med ballast or gravel, 
1 10 per cent. per yd. 
er, breeze, etc., prices 
ording to locality. 
and cement, 798. per 


l. 
in small lots, ex 

udon stock, 100s. per 

L. 

lime, 64s. per ton. 

; charged extra at 


6d, each and credited 
en returned at 2s. 
sport hire per day: 

*p and horse, 26s. 

on motor lorry, £6 10s. 
am lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
iler, 30s. 

am roller, £4 10s. 

ter cart, 30s. 


[INER. 

urer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
erman, ls. 9d. per 
IT. 

layer, Is. 113d. per 


iT. 
ber, 2s. per hour. 
hman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


‘ware pipes, tested 
lity, 4-in. 38s., 6-in. 
9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d, per 


iron pipes, coated, 
. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
. 58. 9d., 9-in. &s. 6d. 
yd. 
and cement and sand, 
Excavator above. 
for caulking, 


cwt. 
t, Is. 9d. per Ib. 


KLAYER. 
layers, 1s. 113d. per 
ft 


63s. 


rer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
Ider, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


m stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


ms, 75s. per M. 
rae blue, 220s. 


ticks, 2} in., 223s. per 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

/Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

|In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 


Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick; 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup, 

Puddling, 308. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 


Do, 6.2.1, 498s. 9d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 12} per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 


Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
1is., 9-in. 26s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are avera ~~ prices, 


1, salt, white, and 
F stretchers, £25 
headers, £24 10s, 
M. 


*s, extra, 130s. per M. 
js, less, £1 per M. 
it and sand, see Ex- 
itor above. 


grey stone, 62s. per 
ee mortar 26s. 


course, in rolls of 
Migasn 9 in. 7s. Sd., 
in. 106. 9d., 18 in. 
per roll. 


N (INCLUDING 
', Is. 113d. per hour. 
xer, 2s. 01d. per hour. 
rer, ls. 8d. per hour, 
\der, 1s, 9d. per hour, 


nd stone: : 
ee 4s. 5d: per ft. 


pa 4s. 8d. per ft. 
tone 3s. 1d. per ft, 
iy Ted, 7s. 6d. 


trade 
> blorks.) extras for 
paving. ay, 22 in. 


d. per ft. sup. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. ; 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 1-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, }-in., 16. 2d, per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 6d. per ft. sup, 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 10s. 9d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 5d. per yd. 


SLATE). 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 31d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per fi. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cireular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

eae moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add =< the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. i 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in.,| 
2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex-| 
cavator,’’ etc., above. | 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, Is. 114d. per hour, 

Tiler, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour, 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 lbds., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Chips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 126s. per 
M. 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 


d to cover delivery to contractors’ yard ‘or 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


920. 33%. 


of Materials 


Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
site of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. supr 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 78s., Countess 86s., Duchess 95s. per square, 


Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 1458. per 
square, 
Delabole do. 90s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 5s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 73 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 11d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 87s. 6d, per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 80s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 93d. per dozen. 


Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 
194s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Carpenter, 1s. 114d. per 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 113d, per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 

Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 

Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
3rd and JU/S. £65 per 
std. 

Do. ., 8rd and U/S. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
cele 

Yellow: ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 

3d. per sq. of 1 in. 
and G. and matching, 

U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 

Wainscot, oak, 8s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft, 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

ins 


57s. 
eps 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 13e, 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, ete., 14s. per sq. 

Sarking felt. laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including hhorsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 

1lj4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin., 3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 11s., 1-in. 13s. 6d.,. 
1j-in, 16s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 66s. per 
ewt. 


Do. Drawn pipes, 66s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 71s. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 33s. per ewt. 

COE, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 

Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


Bee and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 


Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C:C2 “soil; .2-in5 *5s.. 
3-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 
eV eeeaie | 480 S-1is 
5s. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 24., 
4-in, O0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Milled lead and lavour in gutters, flashings, etc... 
87s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends. 
and tacks, }-in.. 2s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 3s 2d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s, 8d. per ft. 

Do. 14-in., 48. 3d. per ft, 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2}-in.. 
lls. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 12s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 17s. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed im 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 38. 5d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc... 


4-in., Is. 10d. per ft. 
Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 1d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alf 
ears. etc,, 44in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 
water waste preventers. 45s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 87s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each. 
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LABOUR RATES AND | 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz: 7d., 26 02. 
8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 3 in, 53d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 37s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, ls. 114d. per 
hour. 


Wabourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,” etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

ee mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 74s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 75s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 64s. 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
French polisher, 2s. per 


per 


hour, 
Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 


Fenuine white lead, 120s, 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall. 


Turpentine, 19s. per gal. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall. 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 02. 1s., 26 oz 1s. id., 
32 oz. 1s. 23d. per ft. 
Glazing in beads, 21 0z, 11d., 26 02. 1s., 82 oz. 1s, lid. 


yer ft. 
Fitent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft 
Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 02Z., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 
tender in Portland and set in 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, gid. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 33d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


for tiling or wood- 


3d. per yd. 
fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, ls. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 3d. per yd. sup. 


Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 
Do. enamel coat, 25. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 


Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup, 
Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 


gall, 
Do. Flat, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
French polish, 25s. per gall. 
Tunps substitute, 48. per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete. 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Berector, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £47 
per ton. 
Do. Galvc.. £57 per ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galvd., £55 per ton. 
Driving screws,  galvd., 
6s. per grs. 
Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 41d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s. 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 


2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. in metal frames, 
10d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £23 10s. 


3s. 


cewt. 

Petrifying liquid, 6d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hard stopping, 74d. per Ib. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 
gall. 


3s. 


19s, per 


NOTE: 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, MARCH I!. 


Society of Architects.—Ordinary mect- 
ing, at 28, Bedford Sauare, W.C.1, at 8 
p-m.. “Thoughts on Economics in Rela- 
tion to the Present Crisis,’”’ by Sir Ambrose 
Poynter, Bart., F.R.I.B.A. (Member). 
The discussion will be opened by the 
Senior Vice-President, Sir Charles Ruthen, 
0.5 Ey heRo ees 


FRIDAY, MARCH 109. 


The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lecture on 
“Some Notes on the Practical Application 
of Reinforced Concrete,’ by Dr. .Oscar 
Faber, 0.B/E7) (DSc. 0 par. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 109. 
Architectural Association Dinner at 34 
and 35, Bedford Square, at'7:45 for 8p.m., 
at which the Right Hon.-H. A. L. Fisher, 


President of’ the Board’ of Education, will, 


be the chief guest. The President of the 
Royal Academy and R.I.B.A, will also be 
present. Tickets, price 15s. each (includ- 
ing wine), may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. Early application is requested. 


red £25 10s. 
Waterproofing 
for cement: 
Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. 1s. 10d. 
R.W.P., 3 in., yd, 
2s. 6d. 


compounds 


per 


he prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 

Royal Society of Arts. — “ Industrial 
Lighting in its Relation to Efficiency.” 
By Mr. L. Gaster. 4.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 

Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“The Effect of Modern Industrial Methods 
on Employment and Wages,” by Mr. F. C. 
Lawrence. 7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—* Steelwork in the 
New London County Hall” (lantern), by 
Mr..E. Lawrence Hall. 


Our Small Advertisements 


A number of interesting announcements 
will be found on pages xxvi and xxvil. 

An architect is required for the Welwyn 
Garden Suburb; a lecturer in architecture 
for the University of Sheffield; an 
accountant and quantity surveyor and an 
architectural draughtsman by the South- 
ampton County Education Committee; a 
quantity surveyor’s assistant for specifi- 
cation writing; a builder’s accountant for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and a clerk of 
works by the City of Bradford. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £48 per to 

Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per 

Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £39 per ton, 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including bui 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. 

Do, in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per 

Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including wa: 
and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including | 
or grounds, 6d, per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d 


yd. sup. ; 
Do. do. corrugated, 8s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average $-in. thick, in 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Hanging only metal easements in, but not. inel 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. 
Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not incl 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” per s¢ 
grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. ~ 


Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bush 
cement). 4 


Gutter-fixed, 1s. 43d. per ft. 
R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. 


— a 


Vacancies for architectural assist 
are announced at Newcastle-upom-T 
Stoke-on-Trent, Bradford, London, C 
teris, etc. 

_ Competitive designs are invited by 
City of Sheffield for a proposed war mi 
rial hall. i 

On April 13 the new session 
mences of the painting and _ decoré 
course at the Junior Day School at 
L.C.C. School of Building. 


The proprietors wish to dispose of 
patents of ‘‘ Nealit’’—a new decor: 
building material. 


A disposal sale is to be held at P% 
hall P.O.W. Camp, Eastcote, North: 
on March 23, 24, and 25. Over 100! 
comprising practically the whole of 
camp, together with a large quantit 
building materials and R.E. stores 
available for disposal, and the sale st 
therefore afford to likely buyers, at 
cellent opportunty — of purchi 
materials, etc., which are wurg 
wanted at the present time, at reaso! 
prices. The auctioneers are Messrs. | 
and Bowerman, 4, Horse Fair, Ban 
Oxon., and 17, Hart Street, Loi 
W.C.1, from whom all particulars m 
obtained. 
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Early Nineteenth-Century Architecture. 5.—The Post Ofhce, 


1 


i ~\Queen Street, Exeter 


4 


“ihe Hayward, Architect 


eaneaes xi ; ener 


i 
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’ 


Exeter's Neo-Classic buildings include the Post Office in Queen Street, which, however, is no longer exclusively devoted to the service 
of the State —witness the tratesman’s ugly advertisement signs which now disfigure the fagade. Note the rusticated treatment of 
the ground-floor storey, also the use of isolated columns with entablatures breaking forward. 


ahs 
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Architects and the People’s Health 


¢ E are enormously handicapped as a 
nation by poor health, which has arisen, 


the report clearly shows, from bad 
housing conditions.” Thus Dr. 
\ddison, in an interview with a_ representative 
f a London daily newspaper, sums up_ the 


ital lesson of the startling report of the Select 
‘ommittee which inquired into the work of the 
my Medical Boards. The evil effects of bad housing 
n the physique of the nation are also emphasised by 
at eminent authority, Professor Keith, F.R.S., M.D., 
ho does not go so far as Dr. Addison, but points out 
vat the large percentage of people who are physically 
nfit is due to the lack of training and “the leading of 
nnatural lives, through bad feeding, bad housing, a 
zy, drifting way of living, standing at street corners 
stead of taking an intelligent interest in life.” The 
sport shows that of 2,500,000 men of military age 
<amined between October 31, 1917, and November 1, 
918, only one in three was physically fit. And this 
tio, we are assured by the Committee, is ‘fairly 
pplicable to the bulk of the nation.’? Dr. Addison’s 
mment is upheld by the further revelation that London 
ad the worst of all the region records. It is, of course, 
commonplace that bad housing means bad _ health. 
3 houses cannot produce an Ai people. Yet to safe- 
uard our Empire an Ai people is imperative. 

And for an Ai people we must have Ar houses. It 
a point that needs no pressing. Happily, there is 
pe. For the first time for many years at least, the 
chitect has been called in to advise and assist our 
fate and municipal housing schemes. No longer are 
¢ dwellings of the people to be left to the caprices 
the speculative builder. No longer are they ‘to be 
bject only to the demands of big profits with quick 
turns. The architect, who is concerned not only with 
e design, but also with the soundness and sweetness 
the building, will see to it that the people are pro- 
cted. His expert knowledge and the invaluable aid 
> has had from the doctors enable him to watch all 
€ points that make for health. We have had enough 
death traps masquerading as “ picturesque” homes. 
or them no architect has been to blame. Few cottages 
the past have been designed by qualified men. Like 
opsy, they have “ just growed.” ; 

Go into any of our large cities and ask the medical 
ficer to take you round the meaner streets, He will 
= able to show you one house and say, with full 
rowledge of the ghastly facts, ‘‘This is a fever- 
use. Another will be a “cancer house.” Yet another 
- will denounce as a “ consumption house.’’ And the 
cords will prove him right. Let us have no more of 
em. Give us only ‘“‘health houses.” That is what 
€ architects could do for the nation. That is what we 
pe they will be allowed to do. That is why we trust 
) dwelling will ever be permitted to be put up again 
less a fully-qualified man has at least passed the 
ans. And for that reason we feel that the right to 


Registration should be once again demanded—not for 
seliish professional reasons, but in the highest interests 
of the State. If the question is approached anew from 
this standpoint the profession will be serving a noble and 
imperial purpose. Not for the profit of the profession, 
but for the protection of the people Registration must 
come. . 

Passing beyond the narrow bounds of professional 
advantage, this reform would strike at the root of a great 
and admitted evil. As things are to-day anyone may 
claim to be an architect, and the law does not say him 
nay. There was an extreme case some time ago of a 
gentleman who combined the twin arts of chimney 
sweeping and architecture. It is not surprising to find, 
perhaps, that he ranked the sweeping of chimneys first. 
We have heard of “‘store-fitting architects,” but freely 
admit we do not understand the title. We have. also 
known of cases of sanitary inspectors who condescended 
to architecture asa side line. Now, a man may not 
call himself a dental surgeon if he has not earned the 
right. by passing through. the accepted schools and 
earning the proper degree. It is the same in the profes- 
sions of medicine, surgery and the law. The privilege 
is not so much for professional protection as for the 
protection of the public. That at least is the theory of 
it, whatever the cynics may say. In the same way archi- 
tects should be registered, and for the same reason. No 
man should be allowed to adopt the profession unless he 
has earned his title to it. 

We do not, of course, expect that Parliament will 
agree to permit only a fully-qualified man to design a 
building. That would be too much to expect. But we 
feel that no building should be sanctioned until an 
architect had approved it. If that were the case no plans 
would be passed that would threaten the health of the 
people. Perhaps that is to claim too much, but in a wide 
sense it would be true. We should like, too, to see the 
time when the sites of buildings, as well as their plans, 
become subject to expert approval. That by the way, 
as at present it 1s ideal, and has no chance of acceptance. 
The immediate point is that to cure the evil of the 
C3 house the architect must be called into consultation. 
Bad housing and bad health are evil and inseparable 
companions. It should be the generally recognised duty 
of the architects to oust the one and so cripple the other. 
That opportunity is theirs to-day. If they make the 
highest use of it Registration will be theirs to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, they must not spoil their prospects by a 
division of forces. No Parliament will pay heed to 
divided counsels. ‘Unless the profession is united it 
cannot lay its appeal before the nation with any chance 
of success. This is, we know, axiomatic. But the 
trouble in these complex days is that the obvious is so 
rarely obvious. That is why we lay stress on the need 
of union. It is the first step and the vital step to Regis- 
tration. And the vital point about Registration is that it 
protects the public even more than it benefits the 


profession. 
CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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Notes and Comments 


Unification and Registration 


ONDAY, March 22, should be an important 
date in the annals of architectural organisa- 
tion. The Council of the R.I.B.A. will 
then seek the sanction of the general body 

of members to a proposal to prepare and_ present 
a comprehensive scheme for unity and registration. 
This meeting will come not a moment too soon; for 
although at the present time architects are busy as they 
never were before, the pressure is likely to be main- 
tained, and even increased, for several years to come, 
so that the prospects of finding greater leisure for 
debating these high and deep problems are exceedingly 
dim. It cannot be said, therefore, that the. time is 
inopportune. If that view were to prevail—if the pro- 
fession were to decide that it is too busy to attend to 
such matters just now, and must await greater leisure, 
then the reforms for which there has been a well-nigh 
unanimous demand might be postponed indefinitely. 
No more propitious moment than the present is likely 
to occur in the near future; and it may hereafter be 
impossible to revive the favourable conditions now pre- 
vailing. The spirit of unity is never likely to be so strong 
among us as the Great War has made it, and the oppor- 
tunities for reconstruction will dwindle with the lapse 
of time. We trust, therefore, that a committee that is 
thoroughly representative of the entire profession will 
be at once formed, and that in a very short time it will 
present a unanimous report not only recommending 
unity and amalgamation but indicating in detail the 
ways and means of attaining thereto. We are much 
gratified to find the suggested constitution of the mixed 
committee has been so liberally conceived as to include 
all architectural interests. Even the architects not 
belonging to any professional organisation are to be 
included. That representatives of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Professional Union are expressly nominated 
is mere justice to a young and vigorous body whose acti- 
vities are everywhere winning recognition and respect. 


Professional Education 


Now that the Institute seems disposed to act on the 
discovery that a large problem should be tackled in a 
large way, there is good hope that it will apply to pro- 
fessional education the same spirit in which it is 
approaching the twin subjects of unity and registration. 
For years past we have taken the keenest possible 
interest in architectural education—which, in a manner, 
and in many of its larger phases, we exist to promote— 
and we are glad to find that our persistency has not 
been in vain. It was, we are credibly informed, largely 
in consequence of the attention given to the subject in 
our pages that the education debate of February 16 
was arranged; and the feeling that we were in some 
measure—however indirectly—responsible for its being 
held, added poignancy to our regret at the inadequate 
treatment of the subject on that occasion. No doubt 
the debate was premature. It should not have fore- 
stalled deliberations at least as thorough as those that 
have preceded the forthcoming unity debate, and 
similar definite proposals should have been made. 
Definite proposals certainly were made, but they did 
not come from the Institute, but from Liverpool, and 
we want to hear that the Institute contemplates the 
formation of a mixed committee on education similar 
to that which is proposed in the interests of unity. 
Surely it is seen to how great an extent unity depends 
on a broad-based system of education affording equal 
opportunities all round, and reaching to the highest level 
to which professional education can attain. If the Insti- 
tute has some such comprehensive scheme in hand, why 
not declare it? Whether this is being independently 
developed, or whether it is to be an item in the new 


charter, it will in either case give powerful leverage 
the registration movement. “One thing at a time” 
a recommendation that should not keep asunder thin; 
that could be more profitably joined together. 


The Nurse Cavell Monument — 


The hoarding round the Nurse Cavell monument, 
the junction between Charing Cross Road and 
Martin’s Lane, having been removed, it is possible 
form an opinion of the work as a whole, thou 
not of the statue, which is as yet unveiled. 
it follows faithfully the model exhibited in last yea 
Academy, it is beyond criticism-—it 1s noble and beau 
ful. To the monument as a whole we are sorry not 
be able to accord the same degree of praise. _ Besic 
being heavy and dull in design, it is too tall, and, fr 
one aspect, seems in competition with the Coliseu 
thus dissipating the reverence that it should concentr: 
and conserve. . The upper part we like even less thant 
lower. It is too abruptly attenuated from the girth 
its support, and its details are poorly composed, 
this is a specimen of sculptor’s architecture, 1t will be 
standing argument for co-operation between archit 
and sculptor. w 

A Home for London University 

Still rumour is rife about a site for the Lond 
University building that must go up very so 
Bloomsbury is now the favoured spot—the new Univ 
sity buildings are to occupy a large site behind - 
British Museum. This, it must be confessed, would 
an ideal situation, the “congenial gloom of Bloor 
bury ’’ being tempered by classic form in some of | 
buildings. Hereabouts are some fine old_ hous 
decorously dull, perhaps, but undeniably dignihe 
which could be converted into hostels. Nor should th 
be any room for raising any question as to whet 
London University should be an annexe to the Brit 
Museum, or vice versa. London University should 
provided with a building fine enough to dominate 
district so completely as to make posterity imagine t 
the Museum is only its warehousing department. 
the way, the Museum would be much more valuabl 
architects if its classical antiquities were thoroug 
examined with a view to more logical classification, a 
if possible, to the filling up of rather serious gaps. — 
fill these it should be easy to obtain casts of objects 
are known to exist in other museums. 


Post-Office Design 


Although we are threatened with a further increas 
the postal rates—inland letters, it has been hinted, 
to bear a two-penny stamp—it cannot be supposed 1 
even that imposition would neutralise the demand 
greatly extended post-office accommodation. There 
not enough post-office buildings, and many of t 
that we have are too small for the services requirec 
them. Until housing is much further forward tha 
is likely to get for many months to come it is not prob 
that there will be much post-office extension. 
interval might be profitably occupied in evol\ 
freshly conceived designs. On the whole, the Offic 
Works has done exceedingly well in post-office des: 
and one may suspect that it could do considerably be 
if the Treasury were more generous.  Post-office bi 
ings are so pervasive and are necessarily 50 | 
spicuous, that they must needs be potent exemplar 
architecture. For the most part they are dignified 
well proportioned, following, in that respect at le 
the traditions established by Smirke and the Early 
torian builders, who saw clearly enough how w 
spread an influence these buildings must exert, and 
determined that it should be good. Usually it is; 
in the new era now dawning it should be better. 
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The Moderate-Sized House 


Amidst all the hubbub about housing, the demand 
ya house of moderate size, for which the owner does 
>t expect a State subsidy, is insufficiently heard. But 
1en it is a request, not a complaint. Lawyers, bankers, 
ockbrokers, and other professional and commercial 
en are demanding a house—for which they are pre- 
yred to pay about £2,000—that shall contain five bed- 
soms, two bathrooms, a drawing-room, 24 ft. by 18 ft., 
dining-room, 18 ft. by 15 ft. two receiving-rooms, a 
jod wide staircase, and a fairly spacious hall. Can 
is be done for the money? And what would be a re- 
unerative rent for such a house? ‘These are points on 
hich information from architects and ‘builders who are 
timating on such work would be of considerable use. 


New Uses for Old Mansions 


With the dissolution of great estates comes the dread 
at the mansions on them may disappear. Even when 
e grandee does not sell his estate, he may be tempted 
forsake a mansion that he can no longer afford to 
‘ep up. Let him, however, keep it up in the material 
nse. Even if, im consequence of the scarcity of 
rvants and the continuous rise in prices, he is con- 
rained to take a smaller house, he need not think of 
uling down the historic home of his ancestors. There 
e many uses that it might fulfil. It could be converted 
to a country hostel or place of recuperation for tired 
wrkers; or, like the house of the Empress Eugenie 
Chislehurst, it might be let as a golf-club house. 
here are many other uses to which the fine old mansions 
ld be adapted, and we trust that owners who con- 
mplate leaving them will be at special pains to preserve 
em. Otherwise our country may lose many an ancient 
wel of old-time architecture. 


Hoop-Iron House Frames 


Among the many inventions of which the necessity 
rt houses has been the ‘‘ mother,” none is more striking 
an that of the “hoop house.” Mr. J. T. Simpson, 
nef engineer of the Weardale Coal Company’s works 
Thornley, has devised the method. It comprises a 
imber of hoop-iron squares, each with 2 ft. 10 in. 
juares, which, bolted together, form the framework of 
concrete house. It is claimed that on this system a 
x-room house can be completed ready for occupation 
ithin ten days, and the cost is said to be approxi- 
ately £050. If this system, which, we understand, 
is been approved by the Ministry of Health, proves 
ccessful in the provision of sound habitable dwellings, 
s adaptation to other buildings will certainly be 
tempted. Possibly, therefore, the hoop-iron house. 
mple as the system seems, may be the forerunner of 
iportant developments in building construction. In 
€ meantime, the system should be carefully investi- 
ited by local authorities which, like Hull City 
ouncil, find that small houses built on the old system 
ould cost £1,200 each. On the other hand, the Man- 
lester building operatives who have banded themselves 
gether in the optimistic hope of building an eight-room 
suse for £600 will do well to go over their estimates 
sain with scrupulous care, to make sure that some vital 
*m of expense has not been accidentally omitted from 
er calculations. 


Parliament and Labour Problems 


Labour matters in which builders are more or less 
rectly interested are engaging much attention in Par- 
unent just now. First there is the Unemployment 
surance Bill introduced by Sir Robert Horne, Minister 
Labour. That employers and workmen are to con- 
ibute threepence per week per man may entail no great 
urdship ; ‘but really the burden of responsibility for the 
lection of the money ought not to be thrown on the 


iployer, on whom insurance schemes already impose too 


uch clerical work that is not only unremunerative in a 
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negative way but entails considerable positive expense. 
It should not be difficult to devise a scheme that would 
relieve employers of this burden of collection, which in 
the case of builders 1s much complicated by the casual 
character of the employment. More vague, but not less 
important, is the question of the dilution of labour. Dr. 
Addison, replying to a question in the House, said that 
there was a shortage of more than 3,000 skilled workers 
on the houses under construction,.and last Thursday Mr. 
Lloyd George stated that the additional number of skilled 
hands then required was 5,500. If there is any virtue 
in a comparison of these figures it is clear that the situa- 
tion 1s very rapidly getting worse. The Prime Minister’s 
statement was followed by a brisk passage of arms be- 
tween him and the Labour leader, Mr. Adamson, who 
expressed the opinion generally held by the workers that 
they are being unjustly blamed for a situation for which 
Government is really responsible. What builders would 
like to know is what exactly has caused this shortage. 
Government should be pressed to solve this mystery. 
Until they do so, harangues and altercations, in or out 
of Parliament, are so many essays in absolute futility. 
Parliamentarians are in some danger of forgetting that 
the issues at stake are concrete and practical, not politi- 
cal and dialectical. 


“Low, Intermediate, and High” 


These terms are used in the Government request that 
each local authority throughout the country shall appoint 
a special housing committee. They refer to the relative 
importance of the buildings for which permission may be 
granted or withheld. In the “Low ” category, buildings 
classed in which are to be delayed or prohibited, are 
billiard-halls or saloons, cinemas, music-halls and 
theatres, dancing-halls, licensed premises, clubs, and 
premises for other recreations. “ Intermediate ” includes 
buildings of which the immediate necessity is not obvious, 
such as speculative, office, or other buildings; multiple 
shops, large retail stores and warehouses, some factories 
and mills, and churches, chapels, and places of public 
assembly. Buildings classed as “‘ High” because they 
are considered to be of public importance are—‘ndustrial 
buildings in private ownership which cannot be prohi- 
bited without most serious consideration. Each housing 
committee is to consist of nine members, of whom five 
are to be chosen by the authority from its own members, 
and two are to represent building trade employers, 
and two to be appointed from the workers. It will be 
seen that no architects are to be appointed, unless per- 
chance they happen to be members of a local authority. 
But why should their appointment be left to chance? On 
such committees they could render invaluable services. 


Planning American Department Stores 


It is so commendable in the R.I.B.A. to arrange for 
really practical papers to be read in the intervals between 
those that are more academic, that we regret being un- 
able to find space in this week’s issue for the very useful 
contribution made on Monday evening by Mr. H. Austen 
Hall. Although no new stores have been built in 
America during the last five years,those already in exist- 
ence there were well worth the patient study and close 
personal examination Mr. Hall has given them; for they 
are the exemplars to which our own architects will turn 
in meeting the changed conditions of trading in this 
country. As the “stores” system has been most ener- 
getically developed in America, it is naturally to that 
country that we look for the right kind of housing for 
the mammoth miscellanies that it is now the custom to 
collect under one roof. In particular, Mr. Hall gives a 
detailed description of the colossal Wanamaker store in 
Philadelphia, which is the largest single-building store in 
America. Mr. Austen Hall takes note of the architec- 
tural character of these stores, as well as of their struc- 
tural peculiarities, and his paper, of which we hope to 
find space for an abstract in next week’s issue, is as valu- 
able as it 1s opportune . 
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FEW weeks ago I broached the subject of 
Cornices, which I now resume. The pro- 
portioning of a cornice to an astylar building 
is a delicate matter; some prefer to do it by 

eye or by rule of thumb. Both methods are unsatisfac- 
tory. McKim never attempted such an operation without 
referring to the whole gamut of cornices used under 
similar conditions, whether the problem before him con- 
sisted of a country house or a building like the Tiffany. 
His methods were those of the Italian and French 
masters. He realised that modern architecture tended 
to become highly specialised, and therefore highly 
artificial, depending ultimately upon accumulation of 
data for its rectitude. Once McKim understood the 
amount of labour such procedure entailed, he renewed 
his researches, and in this patient and laborious invest 
gation can be seen the reason why his buildings are so 
successful. : e q 

It is only when it is correctly proportioned that a 
cornice adds dignity to a building, by giving the right 
weight of shadow. We English have signally failed in 
this particular, excepting a few outstanding works by 
eminent men. The old writers recommend that the 
whole height of a building be divided into twenty-five 
parts, two of which shall be given to the height of the 
cornice, or a twelfth and a half part of the total height 
of the building. There are, of course, certain disposi- 
tions that warrant a departure from this excellent rule, 
but investigation of certain historic buildings shows very 
slight divergencies from this interesting rule. For 
example, the cornice of the Spannocchi Palace at Siena 
measures 3-37ths of the total height, that to the 
Piccolomini Palace at Siena measures 2-27ths. In the 
Palace at Pojana, one of Palladio’s works, the cornice 
approximates to 1-14th of the total height. The Strozzi 
Palace at Florence boasts a cornice which is 2-29ths of 
the height of the facade, and the Pandolfini in the same 
city has a crowning feature of similar dimensions in 
relation to the vertical mass—namely, 2-29ths. For the 
cornices to the Villa Montecchio and the Villa Caldogno, 
both by Palladio, 2-29ths of the height of the vertical 
mass was deemed sufficient. But in another villa for the 
Caldogno family the same ‘architect was content to 
apportion 1-15th of the height to the cornice. The cele- 
brated cornice to the Farnese Palace at Rome has a pro- 
portion of 1-17th to the height of the vertical walling, 
while the Gondi Palace at Florence has a cornice 2-35ths 
of the whole height of the building. 


* * ae 


It would be possible to cite instances of successful 
cornices without number which enrich London build- 
ings. There are cornices of Vignolian origin, such as 
Sir Christopher used for St. Paul’s and Cockerell 
adjusted to the faultless proportions of the Sun Office in 
Threadneedle Street. There are the block cornices of 
Milan and Rome, and the architrave cornices invented 
by Peruzzi. Once we take up the subject it is astonish- 
ing what a variety we encounter. The chief problem 
before London architects is to give their buildings 
the right sort of crowning feature, which, in the first 
place, will conform to the conditions imposed by the 
London Building Act, and, in the second place, will be 
suitable to the width of the street in which the building 
is to stand. 


* ae * 

There are occasions when the cornice should be of 
slight projection, and others when it should be fully 
charged ; times when it should be complemental to 
features of adjoining blocks, and times when it should 
dominate half a street. Let the crowning featires of 
buildings be proportioned to the height, let them be 
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sympathetic to the minor attributes which they dor. 
nate, and, above all other things, let designers eschy, 
the claptrap vulgarities of parochial motifs and shun | 
showy exhibitions of mountebank taste. | 


It is indeed surprising how little study is given to t 
design of cornices, whether internal or external. T 
majority of modern buildings are mere packing-cas: 
and very rightly so, considering that commercial nee 
dictate the style; but there is no reason against su 
boxes of stone or concrete being rendered beautiful 
having a well-designed crowning feature. Not only 
it essential for an architect to study. his cornices in re 
tion to the height of a street but he must not negh 
to proportion such features with regard to the width 
a street. For example, it would be fallacious to ha 
a cornice with an immense overhang in the nar 
streets of the city, or a mean One to a building faci 
an open place. 

| There. have -been instances of cornices in Land 
having to be cut back years after erection owi 
to faulty construction and too great a projection. Thi 
used to be a splendid building forming the entrance 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, with a cornice of excell 
scale, now, alas, swept into the limbo of things f 
gotten. Ewan Christian gave the cornice to the Natio 
Portrait Gallery, but sacrificed scale to delicacy 
detail. Barry’s treatment of the cornice to 1 
Reform Club in Pall Mall is all that it should be, a 
no quarrel can be picked with the mutular Doric corn 
placed by the selective choice of Sir William Chamb 
to embellish the front of the Albany in Piccadilly. — 


There are cornices of excellent scale-in the Ci 
Moorgate Street, designed by Sir Robert Smirke, ho 
a few; Gresham Street a few more—in proximity to 
Guildhall. In Old Broad Street there are two ge 
cornices ; in Lombard Street, three ; while the Vignol: 
crown to the Sun Office and the two-faced modill 
cornice in Lothbury maintain the dignity of the preci 
of the Bank. There is likewise nothing wrong w 
the cornice to the Savings Bank in Queen Victo 
Street. 

Victoria Street, Westminster, is a street of gigar 
cornices. It is likewise a street of consulting enginee 
a fact revealed in a jocular way by the vast number 
stone balls resembling paper weights standing upon | 
window ledges. It is a cold street, along which sou 
western gales drive, hence the necessity for pap 
weights. 


* * ES 


Just as the enthusiasts of the Gothic Rew 
experienced difficulty with tracery—some designers 
to-day approach the design of art cornices W 
trembling fingers. The London Building Act is resp' 
sible for much that *is wrong in English desi 
particularly the harsh prickly sky lines of mod 
buildings. - What can be expected of a rule that lim 
the vertical height of a building to eighty feet, and th 
allows two stories to be built in the roof above | 
cornice? In such circumstances it is almost impossi 
to avoid producing hybrid compositions. Attem: 
have been made, it is true, to compromise, notably 
the case of the Waldorf Hotel in Aldwych, where 
curvilinear roof, following’ the 18th-century mode 
French taste, attempts to avoid the difficulty. T 
stories in the roof above a main cornice mean archit 
tural features, and the introduction of architectu 
features means chaos. AERO. 
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Furniture. 1.—-A China Cabinet 


Designed by J. Henry Sellers 


This cabinet, an admirable example of simple and effective design, is in mahogany, with ebony and satinwood lines ; 
it is framed in three separate pieces. Other examples of furniture designed by Mr. Sellers were illustrated in 
our last issue. 


« 
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of Output 
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HE art of criticism is the art of life. It implies 
the power to choose, to discriminate, to select, 
to reject. It contains within it the assumption 
of ommiscience, a superiority of intelligence, a 

ower of valuation, of capacity to put into the balance, 
weigh and test all that life offers. There are no dead 
‘itics, and when he sleeps the critic is no longer one. 
ne associates the name and the practice with the per- 
ymances of men. The painter, the sculptor, the poet, 
1e architect, the musician; all are the prey of the critic. 
is their performances which are his subject matten,; 
scasionally it 1s their personality, still more occasionally 
eir conduct. 


Critics of Conduct 


Critics of conduct have a greater range than their 
llows. There are many people whose work is of little 
iterest to those to whom the name of critic is most 
eguently applied, but while their work in itself is of 
ttle interest, its effect upon the larger interests of life 
lay from time to time subject them to the attention of 
1e critic, and perhaps more often to his blame. Such 
re the people upon whom from some quarters is being 
laced the odium of responsibility for the slow success 
f the housing schemes. If we are not getting houses, 
e are being told that the main responsibility lies with 
10se who actually build them. It is because the brick- 
yer will not lay bricks that the walls do not go up. 


Restriction and the Unions 


Trade unions lie under an indictment which contains 
vocharges. The first is that those who are in the unions 
re restricting output; in other words, they are not 
orking hard enough. The second is that the unions 
remselves will not agree to the dilution of labour; in 
ther words, that they will not permit men, whose period 
f training and qualifications is not equal to their own, to 
ngage in the occupation their union represents, and 
», by reason of this dual policy, houses are scarce 
nd houses are dear. 

It is difficult in these days, though perhaps not more 
» than at any other time, to form an impartial and 
etached view, to submit the conduct of men to the cold 
rutiny of disinterested observation, but this is a case 
1 which at least it-should be attempted, and I propose 


» occupy a little space in examining the first of these 
larges. 


The Bricklayer’s Output 


It is said that there is a restriction of output on the 
art of the craftsmen in the building trades. The 
xample that is generally quoted is that of the bricklayer. 
Ve are assured that at one period it was his wont to 
'y 1,000 bricks a day, whereas now in some cases it is 
sserted that it has fallen to 150. This is one of those 
eneral charges which are rarely, if ever, substantiated 
y particular examples. To many people the work of 
1e bricklayer seems to be a continual operation carried 
n under unvarying circumstances, and capable of pro- 
ucing a standard result. Those who are more familiar 
now that there are occasions on which 150 bricks laid 
1 a.day may be equal to 1,000 bricks laid on another 
ccasion, and a comparison to be valid and useful would 
quire to be made of work done under identical condi- 
Ons. The poorest excuse for one’s own ill-conduct is 
lat the conduct of others is no better, but while that 
$0, if one is to take an impartial view of the action 


of one section of the community it is not possible to 
ignore similar behaviour in that of another. 


Smal] Output, High Prices 


Recent examples have been freely quoted, and are 
well known, in which, to maintain the price of their 
commodity in the market, those who are responsible for 
the direction of great industrial and commercial enter- 
prises have deliberately restricted the output ‘of such 
concerns, finding it more profitable to sell a smaller quan- 
tity at higher prices than the full production of which 
their businesses are capable at the price which such a 
supply put on the market would establish. While this 
1s practised, and not too ardently condemned in those 
quarters from which the criticism of the craftsmen comes, 
it is perhaps not too much to say that example is better 
than precept. The world as a whole has to learn, as 
well as any particular section, that the life of the whole 
community, apart from the profits of particular indi- 
viduals, depends upon. abundance, and that those who 
either refuse to give a share which they are capable of 
producing, or prevent others from giving that share, are 
equally culpable, whether they be the directors of great 
commercial trusts or the officers of a trade union. 


Why Men Work 


There are men who work hard; there are those who 
do not. It is said to be impossible to serve two masters, 
and it is probably equally difficult to maintain two such 
opposite views—that men should work to their utmost 
on the one hand, and that on the other the goal of effort 
is to “retire” to a life of leisure, ease, and enjoyment. 
Men work hard for one of two reasons: either they 
enjoy their work, finding in it the means of that self- 
expression which is the continual urge in life, or they 
hope for such gain from it as will give them the means 
for the kind of enjoyment which to them is the end of 
effort. The first desire of those who profess and prac- 
tise the art of architecture should be the desire that the 
craftsman might love his work, for this would not only 
be an incentive to the most work, but also to the best 
work. How far removed we are from such a condition 
of things it is not easy to say. Men do take joy in 
their work, men of all crafts; happily that is still the 
truth, but the conditions of modern building work can 
hardly be said to produce the emotions which keep the 
professional man, the artist, the administrator, at their 
occupations regardless of the passage of time. The free 
and uncompelled devotion of men to the pursuits in 
which the whole of their interest is engaged cannot be 
taken as a measure by which to appraise the action of 
men who are performing work in which it is impossible 
for them or anyone else to feel any pride. 


The Golden Incentive 


The second incentive is that of gain. The golden 
prize which sets the pace in the commercial world cannot 
be said to have much chance of showing its power over 
the action of the common craftsman. True, his wages 
are now from a money point of view much more than 
they were; but money 1s good only because it gets 
goods ; and the goods that are to be obtained by money 
to-day are fewer than ever before. There is no excuse 
for workmen any more than for any other class who do. 
not give an honest equivalent for what they get; but 
in passing our judgment upon them let us be sure first 
that the facts are established, and secondly, that the 


-causes which produce the facts are not deeper than 


those which govern the action of the individual man. 
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Lessons of the Reinforced Concrete Roof 
Collapse at Birmingham 


HE reinforced concrete roof of a 
garage building being erected at 
Birmingham collapsed on January 

23 during the course of construction, with 
an unfortunate loss of life. A coroner’s 
inquest was held to determine the cause of 
the accident, and to obtain such informa- 
tion as would assist in the prevention of 
similar accidents in the ‘future. The 
extent to which reinforced concrete has 
been adopted in- recent -years for all 
manner of constructions suggests that 
some practical comments by one who 
closely followed the evidence may help 
towards assimilation of the lessons that are 
to be learned from the facts of the case as 
brought out in the evidence. 

It may be stated that the failure was in 
no way a fault in design. The designs and 
calculations of the engineers were never in 
question. It was admitted at once by the 
independent experts who gave evidence 
that the designs were more than adequate. 
Furthermore, the contractors entrusted 
with the carrying-out of the work were a 
most reputable firm, desirous of producing 
only the best of results. The foreman in 
charge was a conscientious, hard-working 
employee, highly spoken of by all who 
came into contact with him. 

The following points were brought out 
in the evidence: 

(1) At the time of the accident the con- 
crete in the roof construction had not pro- 
perly set. 

(2) A considerable portion of the con- 
crete was of a porous nature, giving an 
insufficiency of adhesion to the reinforcing 
steel. 

(3) According to the specification, the 
concrete was to be mixed in the proportion 
of one part of cement to two parts of sand 
to four parts of aggregate, whereas, in the 
actual construction, the proportion was 
altered to one part of cement to one part 
of sand to three parts of aggregate. 

(4) The main and secondary beams were 
cast independently of the decking slabs 
they supported. 

(5) The vertical stirrup reinforcement of 


(Communicated) 


the beams did not run up into the heart of 
the decking slab as called: for in the de- 
signs of the engineers. 

(6) A long beam in one wall was com- 
posed of a continuous series of lintols sup- 
ported by two columns at the extreme ends 
with three intermediate supporting brick 
piers. A note on the designing engineers’ 
drawing called attention to the fact that 
the brick piers should be built prior to the 
casting of the lintol beam, as the latter was 
only designed to carry between piers. In 
the construction of the work, the piers 
were not built up to support the lintol 
beam ; a space of 8 in. or 9 in.*being left 
between the top of the brick piers and the 
bottom of the lintol beam, as shown in the 
sketch. 

(7) On the removal of the props support- 
ing this lintol the beam, which was left 
hanging in the air, sagged down to the 
piers with consequent fractures in the 
beam. 

(8) Upon noticing these fractures, the 
workmen tried to avoid further damage by 
placing a supporting prop with wedges 
under the fractured beam. The prop was 
placed near to the end of the beam, a dis- 
tance of 2 ft. or 3 ft. away from the end 
column. Whilst inserting this prop and 
the wedges the entire roof collapsed. 

Let us discuss the points enumerated : 

(1) The failure of the concrete in pro- 
perly setting was in all probability due to 
the inclement weather during which the 
concrete was poured. There were inter- 
mittent periods of frosts and thaws 
together with considerable rain. Concrete 
which has once frozen and remains frozen 
for a sufficient length of time need not 
necessarily prove -defective, providing 
proper precautions are taken to let the 
supporting props remain in position until 
all signs of frost have disappeared and 
until the concrete has set sufficiently hard ; 
but concrete which has intermittently been 
subject to frosts and thaws is exceedingly 
treacherous. and should not be trusted. 
The asphalt was-laid on the roof about 
three weeks after the date of concreting 


Contnvovs Linte! Beam thot 
should hove rested on fers AB 


Glee filers 


and before the signs of frost becam 
apparent. Asphalt should not be laid unti 
concrete has had sufficient time to aerat 
properly, and too early application of th 
asphalt is especially undesirable durin; 
the winter season. 

(2) The porous nature of the concret 
was detrimental.to the strength of the con 
struction, as such concrete would not b 
sufficiently strong in compression, ani 
would not give a sufficient adhesion 0 
concrete to the reinforcing steel. Thi 
lack of adhesion would prevent their work 
ing in unison in accordance with th 
theory of reinforced concrete design. 

(3) The porous concrete was no doub 
due to the alteration of the specified pro 
portions of mixture. This alteration to th 
specification was undertaken by the work 
men without the knowledge or consent o 
the contractor. It was done with the ver 
best of intentions, but with unfortunat 
consequences. The object of altering th 
specification was to make a richer mixtur 
by using 33 I-3 per cent. more cemen 
than was specified in order to assist th 
setting of the concrete during the incle 
ment weather. The increase in the cemer 
was brought about by altering the mp 


tures’ from .1:2:4° to 1:1:3, . butjethi 
alteration - resulted in the use of a 
insufficiency of sand to fill the void 


in the aggregate, or, in other word: 
there was not sufficient mortar properly t 
bond the crushed aggregate. If it wa 
essential that the quantity of cemer 
should be increased by 33 1-3 per cent., th 
correct manner to produce the desire 
result would have been to use a proportio 
of 1 1-3 parts of cement to two parts ¢ 
sand to four parts of aggregate. Th 
lesson to be learned from this point is th 
no specification should be altered, irr 
spective of the good motives involve 
without the consent of the designin 
engineer. It is conceivable that even to 
great a quantity of cement can be used 1 
some constructions ; for instance, an ove 
rich mixture can prove detrimental whe 
used in a tank that is expected to be wate: 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CAUSE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ROOF COLLAPSE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
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Furniture. 2 Wiiting Desk. and Dressing Chest 
Designed by J. Henry Sellers 


Writing Desk. 


Dressing Chest. 


The writing desk is in mahogany and Amboyna satinwood, with ivory and ebony inlay. The dressing chest is 
in mahogany with ebony inlay. Generally all the framing is carried out in mahogany, each panel being a large 
single sheet veneered on both sides. All joints are dovetailei, and the feet are tipped with bronze shoes. 
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ght, because an over-rich mixture is 
ible to crack unduly in the setting of the 
yncrete. 

(4) Some foremen carrying out rein- 
rced concrete work, adopt the practice of 
sting beams and slabs _ separately. 
here are instances where this can be done 
th impunity, if proper precautions are 
ken to ensure the slabs and beams work- 
g together, but in such an event the 
signing engineer should always be con- 
lted. He will be able to show how his 
ecified mode of procedure can be altered. 
nder no circumstances should a modi- 
ation be made without his knowledge or 
nsent. Sometimes it is absolutely essen- 
| that the slabs and beams be cast simul- 
veously, because circumstances might 
event the designer’s power of obtaining. 
2 desired results in any other way. 

5) The failure to carry out the instruc- 
ns as to building up the brick piers to 
pport the lintol beam prior to the cast- 
x of the lintol was an unfortunate error 
judgment. Even more unfortunate was 
» placing of a supporting prop and 
dges under this lintol beam after it had 
gun to sag. Had the prop been left out, 
> beam would have sagged down through 
»g in. space between it and the brick 
rT, with no more detrimental result than 
serious cracking of the beam. Total 
lure would not have taken place. The 
ertion of the prop some 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
ay from the end of the beam where it 
ted on the column enabled the remain- 
‘ portion of the lintol to sag with a con- 
juent leverage on the supported end, 
ulting in the disruption of the upper 
t of the concrete column supporting the 
lof the beam. In destroying the upper 
t of this column the seating of an 


oining beam was broken away. This 
oiming beam then slipped off the 
umn with a consequent total and 


den failure of the roof. 
Vhen a beam shows signs of failure, if 
lappens to be one of a series of con- 
lous beams, the defective beam should 
be the first to be propped or supported. 
- correct method of procedure is tostart 
propping the continuous portions still 
iding, because the failure of the one 
m will throw on to the adjoining beams 
sses for which they were not designed. 
conclusion, it should be pointed out 
t the circumstances of this accident are 
uliarly sad. The foreman in charge 
obviously a most likeable man, most 
ily esteemed by his fellow-workmen, 
sing from the many compliments paid 
‘during the course of the hearing. 
dently, he had had a considerable 
unt of work thrown on his shoulders 
ing the latter stages of the construc- 
, and in his desire to give the best that 
in him, he tried to take upon himself 
many duties instead of delegating 
€ of them to other parties. The 
nce of a clerk of works on the job was 
mented upon. In every fair-sized 
truction a supervisor should be em- 
ed to give his whole time to the work 
1 starting to finishing time during 
y working day of the week. Proper 
tds should be kept as to the sequence 
1€ Work, and such records can only be 
by a man who is not called upon to 
orm a multitude of different functions. 
10uld not be expected that the rein- 
2d concrete specialist can supervise his 
tructions any more than in a general 
to satisfy himself that the foreman 
large is capable of understanding his 
sms. If it is desired that the specialist 
d assume responsibility for the com- 
* Supervision of the work, then it is 
ssary for him to appoint a clerk af 
'S who can devote his entire attention 
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to the job, and this is willingly done 
by reinforced concrete specialists under 
specific agreement. 

Nor should an architect be called upon 
to assume responsibility for the complete 
supervision of the work. According to the 
rules of engagement of an architect, as 
laid down by the R.I.B.A., an architect is 
only required generally to supervise the 
work in order to see that his designs are 
being properly interpreted. As previously 
stated, the detailed supervision of a con- 
struction should be undertaken by a resi- 
dent inspector or clerk of works. That is 
the outstanding lesson we may learn from 
this accident—doubly regrettable when 
we consider how easily it might have been 
prevented. 


the 


Unification of 


Profession. 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have unani- 
mously adopted the following report of the 
Charter Committee: 


/nterim Report of the Charter Committee. 

1. In compliance with the instructions 
of the Council, the Charter Committee has 
examined and is now considering the ques- 
tion of unification and registration as it 
presents itself at the present time, together 
with the means which may best give effect 
to the general desire of the profession. 

2. In view of the time that has elapsed 
since the mandate of the general body was 
given and the wider outlock now apparent, 
the Charter Committee recommends that 
the Council should summon a special 
general meeting at an early date with a 
view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the considera- 
tion of the profession a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme than that covered 
by the resolution of ror4. 

3. If this proposal is approved), the Com- 
mittee suggest that the Council should, 
also with the sanction of the general meet- 
ing, appoint a committee representative of 
the whole profession to prepare such a 
scheme as is indicated above. This com- 
mittee should be composed of : 

(a) Representatives of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

(b) Representatives of the Allied socie- 
ties in the United Kingdom. 

(c) Representatives of the Architectural 
Association. 

(d) Representatives of the Society of 
Architects. 

(e) Representatives of the Official Archi- 
tects’ Association. 

(f) Representatives of the Architects’ 
and Surveyors Assistants’ Professional 
Union. 

(g) Representatives of the architects not 
belonging to any professional organisa- 
tion. 

February 20, 1920. 

A special general meeting will accord- 
ingly be held on Monday, March 22, at 
e:ght p.m., for the purpose of obtaining 
the sanction of the general body of mem- 
bers for the Council’s proposals as the first 
step towards the unification and registra- 
tion of the profession. 

The following resolutions will be moved 
on behalf of the Council: 

1. “That this general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ap- 
proves of the Council’s proposal to pre- 
pare and present for the consideration of 
the profession a more extended and com- 
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prehensive scheme than that covered by 
the resolutions of 1914.” 

2. “That this general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ap- 
proves of the Council’s proposal to appoint 
a committee representative of the whole 
profession to prepare such a scheme as is 
indicated in the report of the Charter 
Committee dated February 20, 1920.” 


Societies and _ Institutions 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


At ‘a meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, held in the rooms of 
the Association, George Street, Edinburgh, 
on Thursday, February 26, Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown lectured to the menfbers 
on “Architecture, the Mistress Art.’”? The 
lecturer went on to say that, in the popu- 
lar estimation, painting stood first among 
the arts of form, but architecture was in 
truth the most democratic of the arts, be- 
cause it was the best in that it made the 
directest and widest appeal. There were 
millions who could be made to feel the 
sublimity of the exterior of St. Paul’s of 
London, while in painting they would 
only see what was superficial. The aspira- 
tions after the beautiful, with which Mr. 
Bevin, in moving words, had credited the 
dock labourer, could be best nourished by 
the great architectural community in the 
arts, their co-operation involving the wide 
diffusion of beauty among the objects of 
man’s environment. With architecture the 
‘““mistress Art,’? and sculpture and .paint- 
ing confined to subsidiary operations, 
artistic epochs like the medieval were 
possible, when great buildings were 
reared and adorned to express the life and 
aspirations of the citizens. Style in the 
decorative and industrial arts could only 
be secured by the subordination of the 
part to the whole, whereas the picture 
painter claimed for his work complete in- 
dependence. In painting and sculpture as 
practised in the modern spirit the watch- 
word was ‘‘ Nature,’’ and naturalism 
might almost be described as the poison 
of decorative art. Hence, schools of de- 
sign should be under the control: of archi- 
tecture, and painting and sculpture have 
their home elsewhere. In Edinburgh 
there had long existed an established home 
and a living tradition for these arts under 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and by en- 
couraging and extending this work, while 
at the same time establishing on fresh 
lines a separate school of architecture and 
its subsidiary arts, an excellent new start 
might have been made. No advantage, 
however, has been taken of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Liverpool School of Art. 

On Thursday last the students of the 
newly-formed department of architecture 
in the above school visited the picturesque 
old church of Woodchurch, situated in the 
Wirrall district of Cheshire. This ancient 
fabric contains many interesting motifs, 
although its detail is coarse and heavy, 
which indicates that the structure was built 
towards the end of the perpendicular 
period. The square tower, with its dia- 
gonal buttresses, west doorway, grotesque 
gargoyles, and crowned by the character- 
istic battlemented parapet, is typical of the 
many Cheshire churches. A visit was also 
paid to a small housing scheme now in 
course of erection at Birkenhead, the archi- 
tects being Messrs. Rees and Holt, who 
kindly gave their permission for the 
students to inspect their buildings. Mr. 
Gordon Hemm, in charge of the depart- 
ment, explained the work in general. 
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Institute of Builders: Annual General Meeting 


R. EDMOND J. HILL (President) 
took the chair at the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Institute 

of Builders, held at the offices, 48, Bedford 
Square, on March 10. Mr. A. G. White 
(Secretary) submitted the annual report 
as follows: 

During the year the Council received a 
copy of the proposals of the R.I.B.A. fora 
revision of the agreed form of contract 
hitherto issued. Meanwhile, the proposals 
of the National Federation for a building 
code have been undergoing careful revi- 
sion by the Joint Contract Committee re- 
presenting the Federation and the Insti- 
tute, assisted by solicitor and counsel. 
This question is about to enter upon a 
fresh phase involving probably active par- 
ticipation by the Institute. The Joint 
Committee reported to the Council of the 
National Federation on January 6, when, 
subject to a minor amendment, the draft 
National Building Code then presented 
was adopted and recommended for adop- 
tion by the general meeting of the Fede- 
ration on January 28. At the same time 
the Council instructed the secretary of the 
Federation to notify the R.I.B.A. that as 
from July 1, 1920, the Federation proposed 
to cancel the agreement under which the 
present R.I.B.A. form is issued. 


The Building Code 


The Building Code now put forward is 
a more elaborate document than any form 
of contract hitherto agreed in this country. 
It embodies: index, definitions, regula- 
tions as to obtaining tenders, forms of 
tender, schedule of conditions, and form 
of contract. There has also been prepared 
a form of sub-contract to be used in con- 
nection. In older forms of contract the 
architect occupied a position of absolute 
authority; in later forms that position 
underwent a change. inasmuch as his ab- 
solute authority was limited! to a few special 
cases. Under the new Building Code that 
process has been carried to its logical con- 
clusion and the position frankly accepted 
that there are only two parties to the con- 
tract, viz., the contractor and the building 
owner, and that the architect is the agent 
of the latter. The principle of mutual re- 
sponsibility as between the parties to the 
contract is sought to be maintained 
throughout and their respective duties are 
more clearly set out than has hitherto 
been the case. 

The representatives of the Council 
upon the Joint Contract Committee were 
able to play a useful part in the prepara- 
tion and submission of a suitable form of 
contract for use with Government housing 
schemes. This eventually formed the 
basis of the form actually issued by the 
Ministry of Health. 

The thanks of the Institute are due to 
Mr. E. J. Hill, Mr. Ernest J. Brown, and 
Mr. Walter Lawrence for services ren- 
dered in that connection, and also, im the 
case of the two former gentlemen, for their 
services on the Contracts and Specification 
Committee appointed by the Minister of 
Health to advise on these matters. 

At an extraordinary general meeting 
held on May 7, 1919, it was resolved to 
adopt the new articles of association. This 
was confirmed at a second extraordinary 
general meeting held on June 4, 1919. A 
special circular was afterwards issued cail- 
ing the attention of members to certain 


important changes consequential upon 
the adoption of new articles. Inter alia, 
attention was drawn to the provisions made 
therein for setting up provisional branches 
of the Institute, and it is interesting to be 
able already to intimate that the first provi- 
sional branch has been inaugurated at 
Manchester, thanks to the initiative dis- 
played by one of our vice-presidents (Mr. 
S. Smethurst). The Council hopes that 
this example will be followed elsewhere, 
and that a large number of such branches 
will be established during 1920. A form 
of certificate of membership is being pre- 
pared, and as soon as the necessary plate 
has been engraved, copies will be struck 
off and distributed to each member. A 
syllabus of the proposed Institute examina- 
tions is also in preparation. 


Apprenticeship Awards 

Upon the initiative of the late Mr. W. J. 
Renshaw, a scheme for providing appren- 
ticeship awards was prepared by the 
Apprenticeship Committee, approved by 
the Council, and sent on to the Joint 
Building Trades Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee (London) for its observations, and, 
if approved, as to its views on the best 
way of putting the scheme into force. 
That Committee approved the scheme 
with a slight amendment, and it is under- 
stood the scheme has been recirculated for 
the consideration of all representatives of 
trade unions on that Committee, after 
which it will be reconsidered. In response 
to the request of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, asking the Institute of 
Builders to authorise the department again 
to announce the prizes and medals for 
next year on the same terms as before, it 
was decided to accede to the request. The 
following grant has been made during the 
past year: The Builders’. Benevolent Insti- 
tution, £50. The Council regrets to have 
to record the loss through death of three 
well-known and highly-esteemed members, 
namely: Mr. Wm. Shepherd, of London ; 
Mr. J. W. White, C.B.E., of Sunderland ; 
and Mr. W. J. Renshaw, of London. A 
silver medal was awarded to Thomas 
James Ford, a pupil of the Brixton School 
of Building, who had been selected as the 
best student of the Session 1918-19. 

The President proposed the adoption of 
the report, and referring to the new con- 
tract with regard to housing, said it was a 
great advance on pre-war standards, 
although they were not absolutely satisfied. 
There were a few items they wanted which 
they did not get, but those of them who 
were members of the Contract Committee 
of the Ministry of Health could not be 
blamed for that. Mr. Brown fought for 
them tooth and nail. Mr. H. Willcock 
(Wolverhampton) seconded the motion 
and the report was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. E. J. Brown (hon. 
treasurer), seconded by Mr. R. B. Ches- 
sum, the accounts were adopted. 

The President proposed the election of 
Mr. S. Smethurst as President of the Insti- 
tute, and this was seconded by Mr. isi 
Matthews, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Smethurst was invested with the 
chain of office and took the chair, and pro- 
posed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hill, 
the retiring president. Mr. May 
seconded the motion. Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown, in supporting, referred to the set- 
ting-up of a Works Committee in connec- 
tion with the business of the President 
which might lead to developments in other 
businesses. The motion was carried. 


The other elections resulted as follows 
Vice-president, Mr. H. Willcock; tre: 
surer, Mr. E. J. Hill; Council, Messr 
H. H. Adamson, G. M. Burt, J. Croa 
C. B. Falkner, R. J. Holloway, F. M. Ma 
G. H. Parker, H. P. Shepherd, F. Wood 
R. B. Chessum, S. Easton, A. J. Forsdik 
W. Moffat, T. Thorn, F. P. Riders ae] 
H. Coils, and H. Matthews; auditor 
Messrs. J. F. Parker and_N. R. Stirling 


Presidential Address 


Mr. S. Smethurst, in his president: 
address, referred to his predecessors | 


‘the office, and to the loss sustained by tl 


Institute in the deaths of Messrs. W. She 
herd, W. J. Renshaw, and J. W. Whit 
When he was asked to become a vic 
president he consented on the understan 
ing that the work of the Institute shou 
be extended to the provinces. This w 
agreed to, and steps taken to provide f 
it by reframing the rules. The work h. 
now been accomplished, and the fi 
branch established at Manchester. I 
hoped during the year to have branch 
established in suitable and convenie 
centres all over Great Britain and Irelan 
Personally he was looking forward to t! 
greatest good coming both to the craft al 
the nation through this development. 

would emphasise the need for organist 
for the development of that side of the 
life as builders which dealt with t 
more elevating side of their craft, leavu 
the merely commercial (he had almostsa 
mercenary) to the National Federation 

Builders. In saying that he did not wi 
to deprecate the right commercial attitu 
being observed by the builder—this ins 
place was most important. The Institu 
stood for everything that was most honot 
able in business, and no man had a mg 
to membership who did not observe t 
strictest standards of commercial morali 
It stood, however, for something more. 

stood for good craftsmanship, and the a 
of its members-should be in every W 
possible to promote this. Good buildi 
had to do with good architecture, and 
all the arts architecture was the o 
which affected most, for good! or for e\ 
the lives of the people. A well-prop 
tioned building, properly accordant W 
its surroundings, was always minister! 
to a finer taste in the populace. The h 
tory of a nation was often written in 

buildings. The restraint and dignity 
the old Georgian houses in the square 
which they were meeting were to him 
real joy and pleasure, and they wer 
standing reproach to much of the meret 
cious architecture of the Victorian ee 


Function of the Institute 


The function of the Institute was to 
cate its members to an understanding 4 
appreciation of the best in architect 
and craftsmanship. Men proclaimed W 
pride that the building industry was, W 
the exception of agriculture, the largest 
the country, and on that fact they base 
claim for its recognition. Personally, 
claimed its importance as being due, 
to mere numbers, but to the quality ol 
work it was engaged on. He had no hi 
tation in saying it was more interest 
than any other vocation. It was free ff 
that monotony which characterised 
many callings, for each day brought 1 
duties and new problems to solve, esp! 
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2.—Doorway to House at Hampton, Connecticut 


Details of American *‘ Colonial’? Architecture. 


Measured and drawn by J. Frederick Kelly 
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lly to the master builder who lived in 
ontact with his work. 

He looked to the new provincial 
ranches seeking a close alliance with the 
rchitects on the one side, and the more 
atelligent operatives on the other, and to 
yen discussing problems they were mutu- 
lly interested in, and this, better than 
nything he knew, would recreate the 
pirit of the old guilds. Present-day advo- 
ates of the guild system seemed more 
opncerned with a more equ‘table distribu- 
on of the earnings of industry than they 
nould be. Anyway, their proposals in 
lis respect were always impracticable, 
nd any attempt to apply them to the 
ritain of to-day must result in unquali- 
ed failure. In the summer time visits 
light be made to buildings of note, both 
ncient and modern, and for afternoons 
yent in such a way he saw coming real 
leasure and profit to all. He imagined 
yat each branch would take a very real 
iterest in encouraging youths entering 
we trade as apprentices by offering 
rizes for proficiency and doing all they 
yuld to encourage the true spirit of crafts- 
anship, and probably offering recogni- 


t-on and distinction through a scheme yet 
to be formulated for young men who by 
ability and good conduct earned them. 

He had the honour of being the chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Building 
Trade, and they had prepared, for submis- 
sion to the adherent bodies to that Council, 
a scheme for dealing with the training of 
boys coming into the industry. This had 
received the unanimous approval of the 
Council, and he had little doubt but 
that it would receive the support of the 
majority of the bodies concerned. If it 
did, and the scheme was carried out in a 
proper spirit, he believed they would have 
laid the foundation of a great and good 
future for the industry. In conclusion, 
the President expressed his sincere feeling 
of appreciation of the honour which had 
been done him and promised to do all he 
could during his term of office to forward 
the interests of the Institute. 

[The policy outlined by Mr. Smethurst 
is conceived on broad, statesmanlike, and 
progressive lines; and his tenure of office 
promises to be one of considerable benefit 
to the building industry. ] 


OF HOUSE AT HAMPTON, CONNECTICUT (CIRCA 1820). 


(See double-page plate.) 
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Reinforced Concrete 


* 
Fence Posts 
BY E. F. W. GRIMSHAW. 


In the manufacture of reinforced concrete 
fence posts the same factor applies as to 
most concrete work, i.e., the more cement 
that is used the better. Being of small 
section the posts require a strong mixture, 
and in most of my work I used one of 
cement to three of aggregate. Many users 
of concrete disagree about the aggregate, 
both as to the amount in proportion to the 
cement and again in the proportion of 
sand to shingle—I have found that in the 
case of posts the less sand used the better, 
and | know that some of the posts made 
under my instructions with shingle only 
are as good to-day as when made ten to 
twelve years ago; but I regret to say that 
I had many failures due to too much sand. 
This may not have been all due to the 
sand, but partly to bad mixing when there 
was an excess of sand. I believe firmly in 
well mixing dry, and if cost would permit 
I should dry all sand before mixing. 

Mixing wet is not the same—if we get 
material badly mixed dry, the particles of 
cement will not reach the badly-mixed 
portion, and will, of course, cause trouble ; 
whereas if well mixed dry—even if the 
wet mixing is not perfect—the damp of the 
concrete will reach any part after the 
rough mixing has been done, and thus we 
have sound work. It is most important in 
reinforced work that the cement itself 
should get well round the reinforcement, 
and then there is no fear of rust setting up. 
Of course, these remarks refer to rein- 
forced concrete exposed to air and damp ; 
foundations and other such works require. 
different treatment. This is another 
matter nearly always uncertain in the 
treatment accorded. 

In my experiments I used all sorts of 
sections, round, square, oval, indented. 
bars, etc., but I found that for ordinary 
posts from 5 ft. to 7 ft. the most suitable 
reinforcement was 5-16 in. round iron; 
iron is the best, but 1t was very difficult to 
get—being out of fashion. The modern. 
high tensile steel sets up rust at such a 
rate that it is very troublesome, and as 
these posts do not require such great 
strength I see little use for it. I found in 
mv experiments that 5-16 in. gave much 
better results than ¥4 in., the latter being: 
inclined to yield for want of adhesion. | 
found that a post 4 in. square at ground 
level and 4 ft. 6 in. out of the ground and 
pulled from the top withstood about 10 to. 
15 cwt. when about three months old. i 
never had a case of a post reported for 
breaking, except in one instance in which 
I found no reinforcement had ever been 
put in the posts. 

All sorts of stuff has been used for re 1- 
forcement in posts by ignorant people, 
with fatal results and with damage to their 
reputation. I found horizontal reinforce- 
ment tended to make posts crack at the 
position of the bindings. The intention of 


these bindings is to keep the reinforce-— 


ment in its place in the moulds; but in 
these posts the extra cost is not worth it— 
of course, in columns and certain beams. 
or girders in compression, binding is 
necessary. 

The question of the best moulds is- 
another point always in dispute. Up to» 
the time of the war (when I gave up manu—- 
facturing posts to join the ae I never 
had an iron mould put before me that 
could compare in first or last cost with 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Concrete- 
Iust.tute, 
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wood—no doubt they may make aslightly 
more uniform article, but I do not think 
that for ordinary fence posts there is any 
need for exactness, as long as the post is 
‘good and strong. 
mould costing about 4s. 6d. would turn 
out up to three or four hundred posts— 
with reasonable care—-perhaps, in these 
days, as wood seems dearer in proportion 
than iron, the latter may be more eco- 
nomical, but I doubt it. 


The posts should be made as far as 
possible in places where the necessary 
materials are at hand. As the weight is 
great it does not do to send them too far. 
There is an idea in certain people’s minds 
that they can be made anywhere by any- 
body, but that is a great mistake, and has 
led to many failures ; for the ignorance of 
the proper uses of cement is great, not to 
mention the want of even a very small 
knowledge of dynamics. In order to show 
men how to reinforce, and the reason of it, 
some people have made these posts with 
.one bar down the centre, and they have 
then wondered why these posts, when 
carted about in about a week’s time, went 
to bits. 


The usual method of fixing is to dig a 
hole 2 ft. or thereabouts and ram the posts 
in, but I found a very strong and eco- 
nomical method was to put a small shovel 
full of wet cement in the bottom of the 
hole; place the posts on this and then fill 
in to within about 6 in. of top of ground 
with earth, then put a collar of concrete 
about 3 in. thick round the post and finish 
the last 3 in. with earth to make the 
ground look normal. This does not re- 
quire much concrete, and makes a first- 
class piece of work. I have tried driving 
pointed posts, also screwed posts, but they 
are not satisfactory. 

The weight of the posts is a considera- 
-tion ; and here, again, a great deal mav be 


THE 


I found that a wood 
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saved by careful design of the various 
posts required—there is no use making a 
square post for all purposes; a properly 
designed tapered post is the right thing in 
nearly all cases, but on my return from the 
Navy I still see most absurd things being 
made; one very important point I notice 
is that people still lack faith in the great 
strength of a properly designed post. I see 
most monstrous posts still made towering 
up in the air, as if the designer had no 
knowledge of common-sense, to say 
nothing of dynamics. 


Minworth Housing 


Scheme 


T will be noticed that the plans of the 
Minworth Housing Scheme of the 
Birmingham Tame and Rea District 

Drainage Board differs in many respects 
from those recently adopted for this kind 
of cottage. The planning embodies, in as 
economical a manner as_ possible, the 
matured ideas of the women of the district, 
who were at an early stage invited to meet, 
discuss, and formulate possible improve- 


ments upon the many existing houses’ 


belonging to the Board. 

The washing-up sink came in for a good 
deal of consideration, chiefly owing to the 
fact that in the majority of the existing 
houses the sink is placed in the scullery. 
In the most modern of the existing houses 
the sculleries have been provided with 
cooking grates, and notwithstanding the 
fact that good living-rooms are provided 
the tenants appear to live chiefly in the 
sculleries. This was stated to be due to 
the fact that the women wished to work 
where it was comfortably warm, and, in 
cases where there were little children, work- 
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ing in a cold room was out of the ques. 
tion, For economical reasons a fire is no: 
provided in the living-rooms when it j 
necessarv to have one in the scullery, Fo; 
these reasons in the new houses the 
women were unanimous that the sink: 
should be placed in the living-rooms. 
“To assist and encourage the tenants tc 
make the living-rooms look as comfortabk 
as possible, the sinks in every case ar 
arranged in recesses, which may be cur 
tained off when the sinks are not in use 
Shelves for cooking utensils, etc., are 
arranged at the ends of the sink recesses 
It will be noticed that the usual scullery i; 
to be a wash-house containing the bath anc 
self-contained washing boiler. This roon 
opens out of a back lobby ; it is not there 
force a passage-way between the back doo: 
and living room, as is usually the case. T, 
meet the wishes of the women the stair: 
have been arranged in close proximity t 
the living-room, and with a view to th 
convenient carrying of slops from the bed 
rooms to the water-closet without hayin; 
to traverse the living or other rooms. Th 
women also suggested that there should hx 
plenty of light and ventilation ; sash win 
dows have therefore been used throughout 
and in all cases the sashes are hung. . 
The walls are built of local commor 
bricks, all external walls are provided witl 
a 2-in. cavity, and the internal walls ar 
plastered two coats finished with a woo 
float for colouring. The ceilings ar 
finished with “Fiberlic’? and “ Beave 
Board,” and the parlour floors are boarded 
the remaining ground floors bein; 
paved with 6 by 6 red quarries. The roof 


are covered with 14-in. by 7-in “Dela 
bole’’ green slates, and this work is bein; 
done by Messrs. Wormells, of Coventry 
The general constructional work is bein; 
done by direct labour. : 
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French Metalwork. 8.—Brackets and Signs 


SUPPORTS 


Sas 


ea STD 
Se SAN BARES SABES SE SERA BASF BOSE 


Yormand file ready © 


htue de la Perle 


d'un Magasin d ‘ctoffes, 


Rue 3S Lows 


de Marchands de\Faraplues, rue ges Gres ig 


ik 


— et 


Paris, like London, can boast a great variety of outside signs. Some graceful examples are shown in Bury’s drawing 
above. These vary from ornamental containers of flowers and fruit to signs for locksmiths and umbrella makers, 
The locksmith’s sign in the Rue de Grenelle St. Honoré somewhat recalls the Dog and Porridge Pot in 


Blackfriars Road, London. 
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Manchester Building 
~ Employers 


The annual dinner of the Manchester, 
3alford and District Building Trades’ 
Employers’ Association has been held at 
Manchester under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John M. Macfarlane. 

In proposing the toast of “ The Building 
(ndustry,”’ the Chairman welcomed their 
yew competitor, the guild, if it was pre- 
yared to trade along the same lines as 
themselves. The Manchester Corporation 
Works Department were likely to be em- 
jowered to erect about 100 houses, and as 
n the case of the guild he welcomed this 
iulso if it was a real attempt to deal, on 
squal conditions with the ‘builders, with 
he building shortage. Unsuccessful 
fforts had been made to arrive at an 
igreement with Sir Thomas Robinson, the 
dousing Commissioner, to enable the 
rade to attack the housing shortage en 
nasse, but: he hoped that good would 
‘esult. For the first time they had been 
isked by the Government to participate in 
he technical training of boys. 

“Our Guests” was proposed by Mr. 
tenry Matthews, J.P., and Sir Thomas 
Robinson, in reply, said that real recon- 
struction would have to come from within 
he industries, and to legislate in bulk for 
he whole of the industries would be futile. 
_ Mr. Isaac Taylor, President of the Man- 
shester Society of Architects, also spoke, 
ind Mr. Henry Price, City Architect of 
Manchester, said that at the present time 
abour was disinclined to take any risks, 
ind that there was a feeling that labour 
sould do more. The prices offered by the 
Government for housing were not too 
higm. +> 

ie. Thomas Chalmers, of Manchester, 
poke of the good work the different 
yuilders’ associations and federations had 
lone. Speeches were also made by Mr. 
‘ohn E. Mayers, of Chester, president of 
he N.W. Federation, and Mr. Ben 
Talbot, of Bolton. 


‘Financial Assistance to 
Public Utility Societies 


: General housing memorandum No. g has 
een cancelled by the Ministry of Health, 
md a memorandum, No. ga, substituted. 
Che memorandum explains certain statu- 
ory provisions and regulations affecting 
yublic utility societies and housing trusts 
vhich desire to obtain assistance from the 
xovernment towards the cost of building 
vorking-class houses. 
nemorandum is to set out all the legal 
ind official requirements which should be 
cnown to the secretary of the society or 
rust. These requirements can be met with 
erv little trouble to the sogiety if the fol- 
owing lines of procedure are followed: 

(t) With a view to the constitution and 
reparation of the rules of the public 
itility society, it is suggested that the 
‘ecretary of the society should put himself 
communication with one of the associa- 
ions which have been formed to assist the 
romotion of public utility societies. 

(2) With a view to the approval of the 
yuilding scheme by the Ministry of 
Tealth, the architect of the society or trust 
hould put himself in communication with 
he housing commissioner, who will explain 
he procedure and supply all necessary 
orms. 

(3) With a view to obtaining a loan from 
ite ‘Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
he secretary of the public utility society 


a 


The object of the. 


should obtain from the housing commis- 
sioner at an early stage a note of the infor- 
mation which the Commissioners will 
require. 

If this procedure is followed, little diffi- 
culty- should be experienced in complying 
with the Government’s requirements. 
Paragraphs (1) and (3) do not apply to 
housing trusts. The regulations have been 
made by the Minister of Health, with the 
approval of the Treasury, under Section 19 
of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 
1919, and Section 4 of the Housing (Addi- 
tional Powers) Act, 1919, and will govern 
the terms of financial assistance from the 
Exchequer to public utility societies and 
housing trusts under those sections. The 
reculations and this memorandum have 
been placed on sale, and copies may be 
obtained through any bookseller or directly 
from H.M. Stationery Office at the follow- 
ing addresses: Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, 
London, S.W.1; 37, Peter Street, Man- 
chester ; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 
23, Forth Street, Edinburgh ; or from E. 
Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. 


Correspondence 


The Bank of Ireland 
Model 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—In “Aero’s’’ Causerie in last 
week’s issue I notice a reference to the 
model of the Bank of Ireland. This is 
still in existence, placed in_a small room 
on the axis of the portico facing College 
Street, i.e., the entrance vestibule (or one 
of the entrance vestibules) to the House of 
Lords. 

It is some years since I was shown it by 
an official of the bank, and I cannot recol- 
lect whether an Ionic order is shown; but 
it is doubtless the model made by Doolittle 


- referred to. 


HAROLD G. LEASK, 
Principal Draughtsman O.P.W.I. 


Liverpool University 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—In your issue of March 3 there 
is surely a printer’s error regarding the 
date of the foundation of the Liverpool 
School of Architecture. A school of archi- 
tecture was founded in the present Univer- 
sity—then known as University College— 
at least nine years prior to “1904.’’ I had 
the privilege of being among the first half- 
dozen students who assembled under Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson in October, 1895. 

F. JARDINE BARNISH. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS® 
JOURNAL. 
Strs,—I am sorry to trouble you with 


_another letter on the age of the Liverpool 


School of Architecture, but Mr. Yerbury’s 
letter in last week’s issue, the generous 
terms of which I much appreciate, stating 
the Architectural Association Day School 
was started in 1901, has’ made me refer 
again to my letter to you in your issue of 
March 3, in which I now see there was a 
misprint of 1904 for 1894. It was in 1894 
that the Liverpool School was opened 
under Professor Simpson, and it was in 
1004 that I succeeded him. 


March to. C. H. REILLY. 
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Trade and Craft 


“Sealoment’’ and “ Sealocrete.”’ 

Two striking little booklets setting forth 
the advantages to be gained by the use of 
“Sealoment” and of “Sealocrete ’’- have 
been issued by Messrs. Rowse and Co., of 
1, Dawson Street, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 
“Sealoment” is a colourless and odour- 
less liquid chemical, which when added to 
cement is claimed to increase the tensile 
strength of concrete by 71 per cent. in 
twenty-four hours, and to produce ideal 
trowelling conditions. This liquid chemi- 
cal is recommended under all conditions 
where dustproof and waterproof concrete 
is desired, and to make brickwork and 
masonry impervious to moisture. “Sealo- 
crete” is a concrete hardener for floors. 
It is made in two colours—grey for facto- 
ries and industrial purposes, and red for 
foot traffic in public buildings, etc. 


Economic Building Corporation and 
Housing. 

The Economic Building Corporation, 
Ltd., who are specialising in housing con- 
tracts and! who have upwards of £2,500,000 
value of work to commence, are about to 
enlarge their capital to at least £1,000,000 
to cope with the vast amount of work which 
is continually being pressed upon them. 
In addition to municipal housing schemes, 
the corporation are purchasing suitable 
estates adjoining large towns and propose 
to develop them on lines which will appeal 
to the middle classes. The corporation 
have contracts for housing work on the 
Continent, which will be available when 
rates of exchange are more favourable. 
Many offers have been made to them to 
underwrite any issue they propose to make 
to the public, but no definite arrangements 
have been made as yet. 


A New Waterproofing Powder. 

A new powder called Bareau has just 
been placed upon the market by the Build- 
ing Products, Ltd., of Columbia House, 
44-46, King’s Road, Sloane Square, S.W.3, 
as a cheap, quick, and easy means of mak- 
ing concrete or cement rendering abso- 
lutely waterproof. Bareau comes to the 
job in the form of a powder, and is added 
in the specified proportions to the dry 
cement. The mixture is then riddled 
through a sieve to ensure thoroughly even 
distribution. In the dry state the mixture 
is then added to the sand and aggregate 
to form concrete, and the whole turned 
over once dry. The water is then carefully 
sprinkled over the mass with a watering 
can, so as to avoid separating the Bareau 
from the cement. This slight extra care 
required in the mixing is more than com- 
pensated for in the more efficient water- 
proofing qualities of a powder as compared 
with the waterproofing qualities of a com- 
pound in paste form. 

The company state that Bareau makes 
the cement slightly stronger in compres- 
sion and slightly lighter in colour, and 
that it can safely be used for waterproofing 
concrete reservoirs and cisterns containing 
drinking water. By using Bareau with 
cement mortar the company claim ,that 
I1s. per cubic yard of mortar may be 
saved, and 4s. gd. per yard super when 
used for concrete roofs. Bareau is speci- 
ally recommended for the plastering or 
rendering of brick and stone walls to make 
them waterproof and for use in the con- 
struction of concrete floors, roofs, and 
walls, reservoirs, tanks, and cisterns, etc. 
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The 


“ Cement Gun” and 


Its> Wises 


A few days ago a representative of this 
Journal witnessed a demonstration of the 
uses of the “Cement Gun,” a machine 
which is well known in America and which 
should be of the greatest assistance in the 
solution of the housing problem. When 
sand and cement, previously mixed dry, 
are placed in its hopper, the machine auto- 
matically feeds this mixture (called Gunite 
in its finished state) through an_ air- 
locking device and hose to the nozzle, 
where water is automatically added, and 
by the aid of compressed air the Gunite is 
sprayed in a perfectly hydrated state on 
the surface to be coated. 


The machine consists of two chambers, 
an upper and a lower, at the top of each 
of which is placed a bell valve operated 
by separate hand levers. These two 
chambers are kept in equilibrium through 
their respective valve connections with 
the main pipe. At the bottom of the 
lower chamber is located a feed wheel, 
keyed to a vertical shaft, which in turn is 
keyed to, and driven by,.a bronze worm 
gear by means of a worm.attached to the 
horizontal shaft of a small air motor. As 
this wheel revolves. its individual pockets 
are brought in front of.a valve, and an 
additional jet of air, on passing through a 
special _opening, located’ immediately 

above that valve, causes the material in the 
pockets to. be blown out through the latter 
and thence through the hose to the- nozzle 
or point of application, where the hydra- 
tion is accomplished. 

The “Cement Gun” will thus be seen 
to be a pneumatically operated machine 
dependent on the flow of air to accomplish 
the desired results. : This ensures not only 
the conveyance of the material to the 
nozzle, which may be located at consider- 
able distance and elevation from the 
machine, but also the further additional 
and beneficial result of having the mate- 
rial propelled by this pressure against the 
surface to be covered, insuring a perma- 
nency and density far in excess of any 
other method. This also means the elimi- 
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HOUSE BEFORE ‘‘CEMENT GUN” TREATMENT. 


nation of heavy and expensive forms, for 
the material builds up against the backing 
to a considerable thickness without losing 
its hight quality. In operating, the mate- 
rial is first mixed dry and placed in the 
upper chambers of the machine, from 
which ‘it travels in ‘consecutive stages to 
the lower chamber and thence through the 
hose to the nozzle. It is well to bear in 
mind that a normal percentage of moisture 
in the sand (4 to 6 per cent.) is advanta- 
geous, as otherwise there is too great a 
tendency of the sand and cement particles 
to be segregated. The water is introduced 
through the walls of the nozzle in needle 
jets under higher pressure than the air, 
thereby causing these jets to puncture this 
stream of flowing material. The action of 
the air in the main hose causes the water 
from these jets to become atomised, result- 
ing in the covering of all the particles with 
this fine spray. When this hydrated mate- 


rial is impelled against the surface to be 


**CEMENT GUN” IN OPERATION. 


coated the first effect is to cause a Ver} 
marked rejection of material, which 
examination has shown, is sand only, show 
ing that the cement has adhered to the sur 
face, forming a film of neat cement which 
acts as a matrix, When this matra 
assumes a perceptible thickness the san 
finds a seat, and the quantity of rejecte: 
material decreases considerably. Ther 
continues, however, a certain amount o 
rejection of this inert material, each grail 
of which has performed the function o 
acting as a tamper to drive the precedin; 
grains deeper into the matrix in whicl 
they are seated. The result of this pound 
ing action-is to produce a very dense, hard 
and durable mortar. 


The “Cement Gun” has a great mam 
applications in architectural and engineer 
ing work and has been used very exten 
sively in the construction of houses, no 
only for manufacturing and machine-sho: 
purposes, but also for cottages and build 
ings. Walls for cottages constructed b 
shooting Gunite over a layer of reinforein 
mesh backed by a sheet of tar felt (bot 
attached to wood framing) are “shot” t 
a thickness of 1 in. Walls for factory 0 
commercial buildings over a _ steel 0 
wooden framing, with panels of as larg 
area as 150 sq. ft., are shot to a thicknes 
of 2 in. yc 

The machine is also particularly we 
adapted to restoring and preservin 
masonry structures. Due to the metho 
of its application under pressure, and t 
the fact that hydration takes place at th 
nozzle coincidently with the deposit, a ver 
dense and. impervious mortar is produce 
Due also to the fact that the first impact ¢ 
the material produces a rebound of sam 
we have the deposit of a matrix of mee 
cement, which fills every pore of the sl 
face into which’ the following particles ar 
embedded. 

‘Very successful tests with regard — pt 
modulus of elasticity, compression, adhe 
sion, tension, absorption, permeability 
etc.. of “Gunite” have been carried oO 
in the United States. Full particulars ¢ 
the “Cement-Gun” may be obtained fort 
the Ingersoll Rand Co., of 165, Quee 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
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Town Development and Housing 


Bo'ness. 

The Scottish Board of Health have ap- 
proved two sites for housing subject to cer- 
ain reservations. 

Chertsey. 

Chertsey Council has accepted tenders 
or fifty houses at Addlestone at £849 to 
¢1,003- 

Abersychan. 

The Council’s plans for 122 new houses 
n Manor Road, Abersychan, and 250 at 
jarndiffaith have been approved. 

Epping. 

Epping Guardians have not received a 
ingle reply to advertisements asking 
yuilders to tender for the erection of 
louses. 

* Arclid. 

Arclid (Chertsey) Rural Council has 
lecided to erect 100 concrete houses in 
rarious townships at a cost of 4650 per 


louse. 
Lichfield. 

Lichfield R.C. have decided to enter 
nto an agreement for the erection of 276 
iouses, as follows: Type A (non-parlour), 
(778; type B (parlour), from £839 13s. to 
(848 per house, a total of over £250,000. 

Redditch. 

No tenders have been received by the 
Jrban Council for the building of forty- 
ight houses. The Council are now con- 
idering the desirability of building the 
iouses by direct labour. 


Flatfield. 

The new houses to be built in the 
sarden city situated between Hatfield and 
Welwyn will cost about £900 each to 
yuild. It is expected that the rent will be 
ibout £35 a year, 


Architect’s Appointment. 
Mr. A. B. Linford has been appointed 
yy the Hemsworth Rural Council as 
iehitect for their housing scheme at 
Attle Houghton. The scheme is an ex- 
ensive one comprising about 300 houses. 


Rutherglen. 

The Council have resolved to arrange 
or a conference of Scottish local authori- 
ies to urge the Board to withdraw their 
imitation to the height of ceilings of 8 ft. 
)in., and permit of houses being erected 
vith ceilings of g ft. 6 in. 

Tiverton, 

Tiverton T.C. has accepted a tender tu 
uild twenty-two houses at £681 per 
louse, On a part-concrete system, Six are 
0 be without parlours; the difference in 
ice between the parlour and non-parlour 
louses was about £70. 

Bungay. 

The tenders received for twenty houses, 
ncluding baths, fencing, water supply, 
ind drainage were: tender No. 1, 
520,367; tender No. 2, £20,622. The 
enders were submitted to the Ministry of 
fJealth for approval. : 


41,000,000 Garden City. 

One million pounds is to be spent on 
he development of 646 acres as a garden 
ity on the outskirts of Guildford. The 
Ministry of Health has given its consent 
0 the scheme on condition that 200 
louses are built within eighteen months. 


Ferryden. 

The Brechin District Committee have 
lecided to proceed with a scheme of thirty 
1ouses for Ferryden. The cost for three- 
oomed houses made of brick would be 
(800 each. Two-roomed houses would 


cost £650. These houses would be with 
ceiling nine feet from the ground, six 
inches more than the Board of Health 
regulation. 

W akefield. 

Sixty-four houses on the Elm Tree 
Street Estate, Belle Vue, are nearly ready 
for occupation. They have cost about £800 
each, 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster Corporation has decided to 
erect 600 houses at.a cost of £4793 each, 
exclusive of site and street-making, pro- 
viding the Government find the money re- 


quired. The Council have made an 
amicable arrangement with the local 
builders. 

Wombwell. 
In connection with their housing 


scheme, the Council are investigating the 
possibility of acquiring Parkhills Brick- 
works, lying on the Darfield side of the 
township, adjoining the Great Central 
Railway. The brickworks have been idle 
for the past fifteen years. 


Kirkintilloch. 

Kirkintilloch housing scheme provides 
for the erection of 200 houses, and the pro- 
visional approval of the Board of Health 
has now been obtained. It has been re- 
solved to proceed with a portion of the 
scheme in the first instance embracing 
some 35 houses. 


Financial Assistance for Scottish 
Municipal Housing Schemes. 

Regulations have just been issued by the 
Scottish Board of Health with regard to 
the amount to be paid and the conditions 
under. which financial assistance will be 
given to local authorities in respect of ap- 
proved housing schemes. 


Norwood. 

Lambeth Council have modified their 
scheme for the erection of 138 houses and 
flats at West Norwood, for which a tender 
of £121,000 was accepted. The London 
Housing Board have told the Council that 
the cost is in excess of the limit fixed by 
the Ministry of Health. The new scheme 
will reduce the cost by £90 per house. 


Greenock. 

Greenock Corporation has decided to 
accept the lowest offer for the erection of 
houses in the Bridgend district of the 
town at £900 each. The scheme comprises 
114 houses of the semi-detached cottage 
type and of three and four apartments. 
The Corporation decided to send a deputa- 
tion to view houses in the vicinity of Lin- 
lithgow that have been erected at a cost of 
#415 each. 


New Houses by Summer. 

The coming summer will see a large 
number of houses actually built, and the 
Ministry of Health will have justified its 
position, declared Sir Tudor Walters at a 
meeting at the Surveyors’ Institute. Ten- 
ders which were being accepted and the 
arrangements which were being made 
meant that very soon definite contracts 
would have been placed for 100,000 houses, 
which he hoped would be ready for habi- 
tation quickly. 

Dumbarton. 

The total number of houses to be pro- 
vided is 500, and these will probably cost 
half a million sterling to complete. So far 
the T. C. have compulsorily acquired one 
site on the lands at Silvertonhill. Further 
sites near the Leven are in contemplation. 


Part of the lay-out plans and various type 
plans for the houses have been approved 
by the Board of Health, and offers are 
now being taken for the first section,, 
which consists of 26 houses. It is intended. 
to erect sixteen houses of three apartments, 
eight of four apartments, and two of five: 
apartments. Each house has a separate 
bathroom, scullery, pantry, and coal cellar: 
within doors. It is hoped to have fifty 
houses ready before the end of this year. 


Housing Progress. 

Answering questions on housing, Dr. 
Addison said he had no detailed informa- 
tion of the progress made during February 
on the 26,186 houses of which the tenders 
had been approved by the end of January. 
He had only information up to the pre- 
sent as to the stages of work on 9,354 
houses, of which 777 had been completed. 
The number of houses approved by his 
Department to the end of February was 
595754: 

Oldham. 

' The Housing Commissioners have sug; 
gested that Oldham should reduce the 
number of types of houses from forty- 
three or forty-five to twelve. If that was. 
agreed to it would save a considerable 
amount of money, and would meet with 
the approval of the Commissioners, If 
the committee adhered to the original idea 
of forty-five types of houses the Ministry 
would oppose the plans. If the suggestiom 
was accepted the plans would be at once 
accepted and stamped by the Ministry, 


Birmingham. 

Birmingham Trades Council have adopted! 
a resolution asking all members belong- 
ing to the building trade unions to take 
determined action in regard to the build- 
ing of factories, public-houses, or cinemas. 
after finishing works now in progress, and 
that they refuse to work on any buildings 
other than those to provide housing accom- 
modation for their fellow trade unionists 
and ex-service men, and that the Trades 
Council should give every assistance and 
support to further that object. 


Lancashire. 

As an example of the speed with which 
housing contracts can be dealt with, it is 
interesting to note that a certain large in- 
dustrial concern in Lancashire approached 
the Economic Building Corporation, Ltd., 
on February 24 with regard to the erection 
of a large number of houses on garden 
village lines for their workers, a decision 
was arrived at on February 27, and the 
Corporation’s surveyors. left London 
shortly after. The work is now under way 
and is expected to be completed this year. 


RI.B.A. Exhibition of Town Plans and 
Lay-Out Schemes. 

The town plans and lay-out schemes 
which have been prepared under the Hous- 
ing Acts, and which were a _ prominent 
feature of the recent exhibition at Olym- 
pia, are now on view at the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries. These drawings have been con- 
tributed by architects from, all parts of the 
country, and some fifty important schemes 
are included. The exhibition, which is 
being held at the suggestion of Professor 
S. D. Adshead, is open daily from ro a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and shows the work that has 
actually been done in a large number of 
centres. 
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The Week’s News 


Peterborough Cathedral. 

A scheme is afoot for the restoration of 
Peterborough Cathedral at a cost of 
£25,000. 

Hospital at Nelson. 

The sum of £50,000, the estimated cost 
of erecting a war memorial hospital at 
Nelson, is practically assured. 


Surrey Freemasons’ War Memorial. 

Surrey Freemasons have decided to 
erect a Masonic Temple as a memorial to 
Surrey members who fell in the war. 


Lambeth County Court. 

Plans have been prepared for a new 
‘county court for Lambeth. The building 
will be erected in Cleaver Street, on the 
Duchy of Cornwall Estate, at Keynington 
‘Cross. 

Holborn-Strand Improvement Scheme. 

The L.C.C. report that the Holborn- 
Strand improvement scheme cost five mil- 
lions. Sales of land have brought in about 
four millions, so that the net cost of.this 
scheme has been about one million. 


Bruges Obelisk. 

The City of Bruges has offered a site 
and £5,000 to inaugurate a fund for the 
erection of a commemorative obelisk 30 
yards from the spot where our ships 
blocked the canal. 


E'ssex School of Building. 

To train ex-Service men as builders a 
school of instruction is to be started near 
‘Hornchurch, Essex, where, under a 
‘Government housing scheme, the first 
house will be started in a few days. Skilled 
ex-Service men will be employed to  in- 
struct the unskilled. 


Building Trade Wages Advance. 

As a result of negotiations, the following 
advances have been conceded to the build- 
ing trade operatives in Evesham: Crafts- 
men, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per hour; painters, 
1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per hour ; and labourers, 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per hour, the advances to 
commence on March 28.. These advances 
apply to the district within a ten-miles 
radius of Evesham. 

University of London. 

The Senate of the University of London, 
acting on the recommendation of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., have appointed 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, ~M.A., Oxon., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Arthur Keen, 
F.R.I.B.A., to be members of the Archi- 
tectural Education Committee of the 
University of London for the year com- 
mencing March 1, 1920. 


University of London Memorial. 

A proposal is on foot to erect a memo- 
rial to those members of the University of 
London O.T.C. who fell in the war. It is 
proposed to erect a memorial in London 
in connection with the University, while a 
supplementary memorial is to take the 
form of a hall at the Corps’ standing camp 
near Princes Risborough, Buckingham- 
shire. It is estimated that £30,000 will be 
required for the complete scheme. 


Supply of Building Materials. 

The Housing Sub-Committee of the 
Bradford Health Committee have recom- 
mended the City Council to support the 
action of the Hull City Council in the pass- 
ing of the following resolution on the sub- 
ject of the prices and supply of building 
materials: “That owing to the disastrous 
«ost of house-building schemes, caused by 
the abnormally high prices of building 
materials, this Council respectfully urges 
His Majesty’s Government immediately to 
institute an inquiry into the origin of these 
abnormal prices with a view to securing 
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their abatement where possible.’’ Instruc- 
tions were given for copies of the resolu- 
tion to be sent to the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Health, and the city members 
of Parliament. 


Dilution of Labour. 

The Executive Council of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
states that employers and workmen repre- 
senting the industry on the Building 
Trades Resettlement Committee consider 
that dilution is impracticable, and in view 
of the opinion of practical builders, the 
Executive hopes the statement of the 
Prime Minister will be treated “with the 
contempt it deserves.”’ 


Industrial League and Council. 
The Industrial League and Council 
have removed into more commodious pre- 
mises at 82, Victoria Street, S.W.1. The 
leaders and pioneers of the movement re- 
cently assembled to officiate at the opening 
of the new premises. The Rt. Hon. G. H. 
Roberts; M.P., and the Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Whitley, M.P., the joint Presidents of the 
League, in conjunction with the Bishop of 
Birmingham, who is President of the Bir- 

minegham branch, received the guests. 


Swedish Timber. 

In a review of the Swedish timber situa- 
tion, “Svensk Handelstidningen ” says that 
the market is characterised by great firm- 
ness. Sales are proceeding normally, 
whilst prices show a tendency towards a 
general rise Deals are concluded daily 
with Great Britain. Trade with France, 
Spain, Holland, and South America is also 
active, whilst Denmark and Germany 
have not yet entered the market. Un to 
the present the sales from the entire coun- 
try amount to 325,000 to 350,000 stan- 
dards.—Reuter’s Trade Service. 


The Assistants’ Union. 

A large number of new members joined 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 
Professional Union (Manchester branch) 
at a meeting held in the Milton Hall, and 
presided over by Mr. Paul Ogden. The 
meeting passed a resolution urging upon 
“the Metropolitan Executive Committee 
the immediate necessity of improvement 
of the status and salary of architects, sur- 
veyors, and technical assistants -as the 
primary object of the union,’ and calling 
for a more energetic propaganda through- 
out the country. 


Production Committees. 

The Ministry of Health have just issued 
a General Housing Memorandum (No. 
22), setting forth the necessity for the 
creation by local authorities of special 
housing committees (to be called Produc- 
tion Committees) for the purpose of deal- 
ing with difficulties affecting labour, 
materials, and transport for housing. It 
is suggested that a Production Committee 
should consist of five or nine members— 
in the latter case of (1) the chairman and 
four members to be appointed by the 
local authority from among their own 
members, and (2) two members to be ap- 
pointed to represent the employers, and 
two the operatives in the building indus- 
try. It is understood that the Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry would 
be prepared to nominate the representa- 
tives in the second category. The Em- 
ployers’ Secretary is Mr. A. G. White, 8, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1., and the 
Operatives’ Secretary, Mr. W. Bradshaw, 
17, Union Street, Ardwick Green, Man- 
chester. The Ministry have appointed to 
the staff of each Housing Commissioner a 
Production Officer and a _ Transport 
Officer, who will keep in touch with all 
local housing schemes. 


1920. 
Competition News 
Batley. 
Lay-out of Commercial Street an 
Ward’s Hill as Shopping Centre. Pre 
miums £100, £75 and £50. Apply, Mr 


H. L. Hall, borough engineer, Town Hall 
Closing date April 30. J 


Bradford-on-Avon. 4 

War memorial. Cost, excluding letter 
ing, not to exceed £400. _ Premium 2 
guineas. Particulars from Mr. J. Comp 
ton, Westbury House, Bradford-on-Avon 
Closing date May-8. . 


Crouch End. ‘ 
War memorial at Cottage Hospital, Par] 
Road. Premiums 30 guineas, 20 guinea 
and 10 guineas. Apply.Mr. E. O. White 
head, 12, Elder Avenue, Crouch End 
N.6. Closing date April 20. 7 
Lockerbie. a 
War Memorial. Fund available £2,000 
exclusive of roll of honour, architects’ fee 
and outlays. Particulars from Mr. D 
M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing dat 
June 30. . 
Sheffield. ‘ 
War Memorial Halls. Assessors, $i 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., and Mr 
fF. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. Premium: 
£250, £150 and £100. Apply Mr. W. E 
Hart, Town Clerk. Designs by July 31. 


Houghton-le-Spring Secondary School. 

The conditions of this competition hay 
been amended, and are now in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Royal Institut 
of British Architects and of the Society o 
Architects. 


Weekly Housing Rep 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended). March ( 
numbered 96. The total number o} 
schemes submitted by local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 9,049 
comprising about 63,000 acres. The 


schemes approved now number 5,002 ° 


* 


comprise about 41,250 acres. 
One hundred lay-out schemes were $ 
mitted and 100 approved during the week 
bringing the total number of lay-outs sub 
mitted to 2,992 and the number approvec 
to 2,413. 
House-plans representing 6,240 house: 
were submitted during the week, anc 
plans for 6,827 houses approved. The 
total number of houses represented in al 
the plans now submitted is 144,804, and ir 
the plans approved 131,146. . 
During the week tenders were submitte 
for 5,977 houses. Tenders for 5,173 were 
approved, bringing the total number ol 
houses in tenders submitted to 72,196, af 
in tenders approved to 65,296. 
By the end of February, plans had beer 
approved by local authorities in Englan 
and Wales for the construction of 1,72 
houses to qualify for the subsidy offere 
by the Government to private persons. 
These houses will be erected in 196 dis 
tricts. The most active districts are Hen 
don (178 houses), Seaton Delaval, in th 
Northumberland mining district (14 
houses), and Croydon (122 houses). n 
for 106 houses have been approved in th 
London County Council area. Three-bed- 
room houses number 1,475 and constitute 
the majority; the four-bedroom houses 
number 210, and the two-bedroom houses 
37. The total grant to which the builder 
of these houses will be entitled is £267,457 
an average of £155 a house. 


ONDON PRICES.— 
sue and are the U:.ion Rates. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 
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Current Prices of Materials 


The following 
The prices are for fine 
works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


XCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


ccavator, ls. 8d. per hour. 


vbourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, | 


avvy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
mberman, ls. 9d. per 
hour. : 
caffolder, Is 9d. per hour, 


atchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


roken brick or_ stone, 
2 in., 7s. per yd. 

1ames ballast, 17s. per yd. 
t Gravel, 17s. 6d. per yd. 
t sand, 1&8, 9d. per yd. 
ashed sand, 20s. per yd. 
reened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
inker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality, 
wtland cement, 79s. per 
ton. 


;Exeavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exeeeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

lleadings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Keturn, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d, per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
2s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 30s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

. 6.2.1, 498. 9d, per yd. cube. 


> in small lots, ex 
London stock, 100s. per 
ton. 

as lime, 64s. per ton. 

eks charged extra at 


2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
‘ansport hire per day: 
Cart and horeée, 26s. 
8-ton motor lorry, £6 10s. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
Trailer, 30s. 

Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 


tAINER. 
bourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


mberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour, 
icklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 


umber, 2s. per hour. 
atchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


oneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
. 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d, per 
yd. 

st iron pipes, coated, 
-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
jin. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 
oer yd. 


ttland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above. 
ad for caulking, 
er ewt. 

Sket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


MICKLAYER. 

icklayers, 1s. 113d. per 
lour. 

bourer, Is. 8d. per hour. 
uffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


63s. 


Hed stocks, 84s. 6d. per 
ottons, 75s. per M. 


affordshire blue, 22s. 
yer M. 
a 2? in., 223s. per 
wed, salt, white, and 
vory _ stretchers, £25 
ver M. 
- headers, £24 10s. 
yer M. 


lours, extra, 130s. per M. 
2onds, less, £1 per M. 
ment and sand, see Ex- 
‘avator above. 

ne, grey stone, 62s. per 
n 


xed lime mortar 2s. 

er yd. 

mp course, in rolls of 
in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 

4 in. 10s. 9d,, 18 in. 

4s. per roll. 


in upper floors, add 123 per cent. 

in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 4s, 9d. per ft. cube. ao 
ROR ONES Ve Ciel Ceauibe tt ted) jeter Llib ede d. 1) 


1 « 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
15s., 9-in. 26s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 41d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 1}-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte damp course, }-in., 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 10s. 9d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 5d. per yd. 


SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


'sOn, Is. 113d. per hour. 

. fixer, 2s. Old. per hour. 
bourer, ls. 8d, per hour. 
iffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 


tHland stone: 
ed, 4s. 5d. . 
cube. eae 


sasebed, 4s. 8d. 3 

ieube, per ft 
stone, 8s. : 

“tnt ©, 3s. 1d. per ft. 


Nsfield red, 7s. 6d. 
sual trade extras 
arge blocks.) 

'K paving, av. 
s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


for 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 31d. per ft. cube. 
Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 


Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 
Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 8s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


gs moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 
. Tun. 
Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 


Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 


Add Ms the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 
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MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 3d. per ft. sup, 

Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour, 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.—Tiling is often 
“* Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 15s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Chips, lead, 11d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 56s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


Handmade tiles, 126s. per 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. | 


Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 
194s. per ton. 


information ts intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


yard or site of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting lin. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
|Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

| York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 78s., Countess 86s., Duchess 95s. per square, 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 145s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 90s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 5s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 7} per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 11d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 92s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 85s. 6d. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 113d, per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
' 8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 
., ord and U/S. 


Do. 
£58. 
Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
epilts 
Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S. 
3d. per sq. of 1 in. 
T. and G. and matching, 
U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft, 
‘sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
ints 


578. 


1lid. per, 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 138. 
per ft, cube. 

Do. ag in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, 
14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc,, 15s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108s, per sq. 

lg-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. ldin. 8s 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d, per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 13-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 7} times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 11s., 1-in. 13s. 6d. 
qin, 16s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


ete., including ironwork, 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 
per hour. 


8d. 


Lead, milled sheet, 65s. per 
ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 65s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 70s. per 
ewt. 

Do- scrap, 33s. per ewt. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib 


9d. 


Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 


L.C.Ce" “soils a 2-in. bs. 
3-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

R.W.,. 2in. 48.,  8-in. 


eee lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 

7s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 4-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 3s 2d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s, 8d. per ft. 

Do. 13-in., 48. 3d. per ft, 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 
lls. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 12s. per ft, 

Do. 4-in., 17s. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 2-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in,, 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., 1s. 10d. per ft. 

Do. 0.G., 4-in., 2s. 1d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc,, 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or §., and including 


clips, etc., 


5s. 3d,, 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 
d 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 8s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


water waste preventers, 45s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 


Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each. 
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GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass: 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do, double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 3 in, 53d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 


per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 37s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. ll4d._ per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s: 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

Hair mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 
Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 74s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 75s. per ton. 


Thistle plaster, 64s. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 10}d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 10}d. per 
hour, 


Genuine white lead, 120s, 
per ewt. 
Linseed oil, 

gall. 
Do. _ boiled, 
gall. 
Turpentine, 19s. per gal. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall. 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 


raw, 12s. per 


12s. 6d. per 
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Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d., 
32 0z. Is. 23d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 32 oz. 1s, 12d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 


sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 34d, per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, Is. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 3d, per yd. sup. 


To. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 26, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 38s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 


‘Turps substitute, 


le 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 


Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
French polish, 25s. per gall. 
4s, per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete. 


Smith, no fixed rate. 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 


ply of castings are un-| 


certain owing to trade 
disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 


Driving screws,  galvd., 
6s. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 43d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s, 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 


2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. in metal frames, 

10d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 


8s. 


Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. | 


1920. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES 


-- 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £48 per ton. 
Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £36 per tor 
Do. in compounds, £40 per ton. — * 
Do: in bar or*rod reinforcement, £39 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildin 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. — 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ew 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washer 
and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. H 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including stu 
or grounds, 6d, per ft. sup. x 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d. p 
yd. sup. , 
Do. do. corrugated, 8s. 6d. per yd. sup. a 


= 


Laid in two coats, average. $-in. thick, in pla 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup, > 
Hanging only metal casements in, but not ineludit 
‘wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per it. su 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not ineludi 


ewt. Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. tiles, 5-32 in. punched,| battens or boards, plain ‘‘diamond’’ per squat 
Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. per M., grey £23 10s. grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. -= 
per gall. red £25 10s. ~ 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. Waterproofing compounds| Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the. co 
Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. for cement: of cement used (about 8s. to 48. per bushel 
Hard stopping. 73d. per lb. Wrought iron R.W. goods:| cement). : 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. R.W. gutter, 4 in., per a 
per gall. yd. 1s. 10d. Gutter-fixed, 1s. 443d. per ft. : 
Do. Outside do., 19s. per) R.W.P. 8 3n., | pends Fs 
gall. 2s. 6d. R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. 
—< 
Note: he prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. se 


Coming Events 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.r. Public lecture on 
“ Some Notes on the Practical Application 
of Reinforced Concrete,” by Dr. Oscar 
Faber, O.B.E., D.Sc. 6 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 19. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— 
General meeting at the Institution, 
Storey’s Gate, St. James's Park, S.W. 
Exact data on the performance of mechan- 
ical stokers, as applied to “Lancashire ” 
or other narrow-flued boilers; by David 
Brownlie, of Manchester. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 109. 
Architectural Association Dinner at 34 
and 3s, Bedford Square, at 7.45 for 8p.m., 
at which the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Education, will 
be the chief guest. The President of the 
Royal Academy and R.I.B.A. will also be 
present. ‘Tickets, price 15s. each (includ- 
ing wine), may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. Early application is requested. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 
Royal Society of Arts. — “Industrial 
Lighting in its Relation to Efficiency.” 
By Mr. L. Gaster. 4.30 p.m. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“The Effect of Modern Industrial Methods 
on Employment and Wages,” by Mr. F. C. 
Lawrence. 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—* Steelwork in the 
New London County Hall” (lantern), by 
Mr. E. Lawrence Hall. 


Publications Received 


Structural Steelwork. Relating Prin- 
cipally’ to the Construction of Steel- 
framed Buildings. By Ernest G. Beck, 
Wh.Ex., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Price 21s. 
net. Longmans, Green and Co., 39, 
Paternoster Row, London. 

Glass Manufacture. By Walter Rosen- 
hain, -B. -2Sc.;.D.Se.f -F.R.Si second 
Edition. Price 12s. 6d. net. Constable 
and Company, Ltd., 10, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 

Calculating Diagrams for Design of 
Reinforced Concrete Sections. By James 
Williamson, A.M.I.C.E. Price 12s. net. 
Constable and Company, Ltd., 10, 
Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


r 


Our Small Advertisement 


a 
A number of announcements of intere 
to architects, builders, architects’ ass 
tants, and others will be found in th 
week’s small advertisements, which appe 
on pages xxiv and xxv. : 


Architectural assistants are required 
Blackpool; for a ‘provincial office ne 
London; and by the Nottingham Ci 
Housing Department, who also requi 
a quantity surveyor and a clerk of work 

The Gas Light and Coke Company ha 
a vacancy for a draughtsman, and anothe 
with knowledge of warehouse construct 
is required for London. - 


A building clerk of works is wantec 
the Salop County Land Agents’ Depa 
ment. % 


A junior architectural assistant W! 
three years’ experience: of housing 2! 
domestic work desires re-engagement. . 


Freehold land, covering seven acl 
with equipped works and manager’s hou: 
is offered for sale at Hampton, Mididlese 


A freehold building site, incorporating 
pair of modern villas, near Mill” 
Station is to be sold. 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON. 


(From a drawing by T. Hosmer Shepherd, engraved by W, Wallis.) 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 
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HE last five years have accustomed us to great 
improvisations. Men and women have been 
suddenly called to undertake tasks for which 
their previous experience in no way qualified 

em. The war itself is an outstanding example. At 

2 outset, the small body of highly organised and 

iciently trained combatants was soon swailowed up, 

‘dit became necessary to replace it without loss of time 

-a very much greater force. Men left the office, the 

ctory, the shop, the mine, the yard, and hurried to 

2 barracks-square and parade-ground. Fingers that 

d driven a pen or handled a pick now found them- 

ves closing round a rifle. New movements, new 

ties had to be rapidly learned and undertaken. 
uurses of training in the past spread over years were 

w telescoped within the period of a few weeks. Inten- 

‘e application of the very latest ideas and methods 

oduced the soldier in a period unthinkable to those 

on whom it fell to train the army before the war. 


What was true of this great combatant force was also 
e of the still larger auxiliary army of workers which 
home was required to supply the army in the field 
h the munitions of war. Factories devoted to the 
»duction of objects desired in peace were now diverted 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition. The call 
‘labour was as strident and insistent as the call for 
tuits. All who were working: all who had worked: 
who were not working: all who never dreamed they 
uld ever work, were pressed into request in the frantic 
ort to keep pace with the demands which modern war- 
e made. Factories were reconstructed, new ones 
re built, old plant was scrapped, new plant installed. 


Night and day the work went on. This tremendous 
play of energy and resource was only made possible 
the consent of the Trade Unions in the country. No 
d of labour was invaded which was not already in 
‘possession of some organised force, and 
mvasion and the occupation was by consent. 
€ amount of skilled labour available was 
irely inadequate to meet the demands upon 
The processes had to be revised, analysed and 
*ntangled. Those which demanded the most expert 
tt were fed with the labour in being. Those which 
into. the category of semi-skilled processes were 
cated to those whose training, rapidly given, rapidly 
milated, prepared them with sufficient skill to fulfil 
task that became theirs. 
0 1t went on, fighting and working, until the effort 
» complete and victory was won. Little wonder if 
*ns€ was born which has not yet died, that human 
acity was infinitely more adaptable than the slow 
‘ne of our peaceful occupations before the war had 
us to believe. If one clerk could become a soldier 
another a mechanic, all within the space of a few 
iths, what interchange of occupations might there 
be possible in the future days? Sothe dream. And 
‘the awakening. 
he war being over, the tasks of reconstruction are 
upon us. Foremost amongst these is the task of 


(Hale: 
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The Dilution of Labour 


housing—insistent, clamant, hardly less exiguous than 
the demands of war, it has fallen into the same hands 
that directed the great output of munitions. Little 
wonder if an effort is made to apply the same principles, 
and if some impatience is felt and manifested at their 
comparatively less successful application. Why, it 1s 
asked, should we not mobilise for building as we mobi- 
lised for munition making? Why should not the Unions 
agree to dilution here as they agreed to dilution there? 
Why should not Trade Union regulations be suspended 
or revised? Why should not a great army of craftsmen, 
produced by intensive methods, be brought into being 
for the purpose of housing the people of this country ? 
Why, indeed? To the administrators, to the general 
public, there may appear to be no adequate reply, and, 
in default of it, nothing but condemnation of the Unions 
whose refusal to permit dilution is presented as the real 
obstacle to the completion of the Housing Programme. 

But is there no answer? Let us examine the situation 
with as much detachment as possible. Mobilisation ? 
Yes, but after mobilisation comes demobilisation. 
There’s the rub. The workers of this country have surely 
seen how masses of people can be organised and trained 
for common effort, but they have also seen how, when 
that effort has been made and the purpose fulfilled for 
which the mass was brought into being and for which it 
is no longer required, it 1s dispersed, disintegrated into 
its component units, and numbers of individuals dis- 
charged from regular employment and regular pay find 
themselves once more dependent upon initiative and 
opportunity for the means of livelihood. Millions of 
munition workers, double time and double pay, but at 
the end of it all, what? The unemployment donation, 
termed in obloquy the “dole.” Is it after all so much 
to be wondered at that those who guide and those who 
form the various bodies of organised labour in the build- 
ing trades are somewhat fearful of a process which first 
threatens to swamp them and finally to destroy them? 
A year, or two, five years, perhaps ten, of prodigious 
effort, attracting great numbers to the industry, then to 
be followed by the slump, the unemployment, where the 
two workmen after one job find themselves at the mercy 
of those economic forces which, unregulated and 
unrestricted, beat down the standard of life, and in a 
few years sweep awav the structure which it has taken 
a century to erect. That is the fear—the natural human 
fear of the future which, when it is applied by the exer- 
cise of thrift to the making of provision for the latter 
vears, 1s hailed with satisfaction and commendation by 
those whose condemnation is most vehemently applied 
to the operation of the self-same factor when it takes the 
direction of refusing the dilution of labour. Security is 
what all want. If a farmer is to make the most of his 
land, secure to him that after he has put his best into 
it he is not removed from it. If the worker is to give 
you his maximum output, secure to him that that output 
is not in its turn to be the very means of depriving him 
of his livelihood. 

One other consideration. After all, the men in the 
building trades are craftsmen, and if sometimes indi- 
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viduals are unmindful of that fact yet there still remains 
in the various bodies which form the Unions some 
desire to maintain the traditions of good workmanship 
in the craft. And how are these to be maintained if the 
craft 1s to be exercised by inexperienced and. ill-trained 
individuals? That is not a purely selfish consideration. 
We may all of us be willing that the houses of other 
people shall be built by bricklayers and carpenters and 
plumbers who have not properly learned their job, but 
for our own houses we desire not only the best materials 
but the best workmanship. For munitions, things which 
are to be blown irfto atoms within a little period of their 
manufacture, fine workmanship may not be material, but 
buildings which are to. remain with us for years, which 
are to house generations, require some skill in their erec- 
tion. The Minister for Labour, revising his estimates 
for the buildinos he requires, said that when he framed 
them he had hoped that public op:nion would have 
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1920. / 
brought large reinforcements of labour into the build: 
industry. [hat expectation is apparently disappoint 
The only basis upon which that could be succes; 
would not be that of coercing by criticism and condem: 
tion the action of the building operatives, but by, 
council and conference, inducing them to make 
relaxations of the restrictions as could be shown on - 
one hand to be necessary, and on the other hand : 
to imperil the continued existence of the great er 
Unions now federated into the National Federation 
Building Trades Operatives. My unshaken convict 
is that there is a course which can be steered which 
save us on the one hand from neglecting natio 
interests, and on the other hand from snatching fron 
considerable section of the people such security as af 
long years of painful progress they have been able 
achieve. ‘ 
H. BARNES 


Notes and 
Gifts of Land for Housing 


O encourage the others—but not in the cynical 
sense of the French phrase—the Munistry of 
Health has issued a list of the donors of sites 
for housing. At present the gifts number 
eighty-four, comprising a total of 234 acres. It is 
proverbially impolite to look a gift-horse in the mouth; 
but it would be mere prudence to ascertain before 
acceptance whether these parcels of land are worth 
having. There may be reasons other than philanthropic 
for being anxious to get rid of the growingly irksome 
responsibilities of a landowner. Our chief concern in 
the matter, however, is that proper steps should be taken 
to ascertain that a site is sanitary and is healthily and 
conveniently situated before incorporating it in a housing 
scheme for which it may turn out to be in some or 
in all respects unsuitable. In every such instance the 
land should be properly surveyed and tested by an 
architect before taking it over. 


Theatre Equipment 


The Playgoers’ Club is agitating for more comfortable 
seats in the gallery. If, as Mr. Oscar Asche is reported 
to have suggested, an effect of producing better seats 
at half-a-crown would be that “the half-a-guinea stall 
people would want a big lounge chair or sofa,” we can 
only trust that the Playgoers will not carry their point. 
But we apprehend no such disastrous effect. Surely 
gallery seats need never be the beggarly array of bare 
benches of which the Playgoers complain; they could 
be modestly upholstered without exciting the envy of 
the stalls, and without the risk of depleting the pit. 
In most picture theatres the seating 1s as democratic 
as one would like to see it in the theatre, where there 
should be no arbitrary and invidious distinctions in the 
matter of more or less comfortable seats. As a matter 
of zsthetic amenity, we should like to see theatre 
interiors furnished much more plainly. A _ heavily 
beplushed, bepadded, and becurtained interior is the 
negation of art. It is a vulgar offence against taste, and 
should come under the luxury tax. 


Women and Statuary 


THe unveiling of the London monument to Nurse 
Cavell last week (March 17) is a very considerable addi- 
tion to the small number of outdoor statues to women. 
Of those that were already in existence in London, the 
most considerable is, of course, Brock’s Queen Victoria 
statue, with Sir Aston Webb’s architectural setting, in 
front of Buckingham Palace. It is possible to enumerate 


Comments 


within a very short space, as a writer in the “Da 
Graphic”’ has done, all the other London statues 
women. First there is Mr. A. G. Walker’s graex 
image of another famous nurse, Florence Nightinge 
which was put up five years ago near the Guar 
Memorial in Waterloo Place. The list includes 
memorial to Margaret Macdonald, in the garden 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; to Lady Henry Somerset, in 
Victoria Embankment Gardens; to Elizabeth Fry, 
the site of Newgate Jail; to Mrs. Siddons, on Padding 
Green—the statue being modelled by a Frenchman, 
Chavallioud, from Reynolds’s picture of “ The Tra 
Muse.’’ Of the two statues of Queen Anne—one 
Westminster and the other in front of St. Paul’s—i 
difficult to say which is the more inartistic and insigr 
cant. The figure of Queen Elizabeth on the Church 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, is almost 
inconspicuous as that of Mary Queen of Scots ove 
newspaper office a few doors to the east of it. All th 
statues of Queens are completely eclipsed by Thor 
croft’s magnificent group, on the north-easterly side 
Westminster Bridge, showing the  warrior-qu 
Boadicea in her chariot. It is the most spirited of 
London statues, not excepting the group by Rodin 
the Burghers of. Calais: which. by the way, may 
fitly added to eke out the “Daily Graphic” wnt 
scanty list, since women are included in the ghas 
group. . 


The Lincoln Statue 


When is London to have its statue of Abraham L 
coln? Manchester has the Barnard statue of him, 
the St. Gaudens statue promised for London is overd 
It should have been sent here and set up for 
American soldiers and sailors to see, from the posit 
we assigned it and the reverence we would have done 
in what high honour we hold the greatest of their Pr 
dents except Washington. We are now as eager aSé€ 
to get it, Mr. John Drinkwater’s great play of “‘ Abrah 
Lincoln ’’ having increased, if possible, our affection 
esteem for so nobly humane a character. Barnard 
perhaps a little exaggerated the gauntness of Lineol 
figure, which, however, lent itself easily to caricatt 
Here is his own description of himself: “I am in hey 
six feet four inches, nearly; lean in flesh, weighing, 
an average, one hundred and eighty pounds; dark ce 
plexion, with coarse black hair and grey eyes.” ( 
who saw him wrote, in Lincoln’s lifetime, that “ un! 
tunately his great height makes his lankness appeat 
be excessive, and he has by no means been studious 
the graces; his bearing is not attractive, and he does 
appear to advantage when standing or walking. Seat 
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viewed from the chest up, he is fine-looking.” If 
tatuaries had shown him seated, that embittered 
-se criticism of both statues might have been 
ed, or perchance accentuated. For, think of the 
2 of John Stuart Mill in the Embankment Gardens! 


) Payment by Results 


national conference of the Trade Unions affiliated 
2 National Federation of General Workers, which 
ield at Essex Hall last Thursday, under the presi- 
vof Mr. J. R. Clynes, decided to recommend the 
iple of piecework. It may be useful te record here 
xact words of the resolution on this point: “That 
sonference is of opinion that the question of pay- 
by results, with proper safeguards, is worthy of 
onsideration of the trade unions affiliated to this 
iation.’’ Speaking with considerable experience of 
ffects of piecework, we feel justified in throwing 
1e hint that the necessity for ‘proper safeguards ”’ 
, also on the other side. Workers whose wages 
id on quantity are apt to disregard quality to the 
st extent tolerated. If. therefore, the piecework 
n is adopted in the building industry, the archi- 
the clerk of works, and the builder’s foreman will 
to redouble their vigilance. 


Academy Picture-frames 


shitects will welcome the announcement that for 
ears summer exhibition, and until further notice, 
s other than gilt frames will be admissible. One 
lways felt that the Academy type of frame, how- 
t great may be the benevolent neutrality of its gold, 


not possibly be uniformly suitable to all types and . 


lexions of pictures. Some are best bordered with 
w bands of black; some would look best in the 
shioned ovolo mouldings of maple-wood. Why 
Academy should have gone on_ insisting on 


mity year after year is in part explained 
we consider that exactly the right kind 
‘ame for one picture may be death to its 


dour; whereas gold is a lamp to lighten them 
hether they need it or not. And with the relaxa- 
f the old rule it has been thought necessary to put 
the caution that “frames of extravagant design 
our, or of unusual material, should be avoided 
‘ly to cause difficulty in arrangement.” For there 
aturist frames also! 


iglish Names for English Streets ” 


Jer this heading the writer of a letter in a Bristol 
aper protests against giving English streets and 
public places foreign names. We are, he says, 
2 mispronounce them. Is not Weston-super-Mare 
mced Weston-super-Mayor? And Beaulieu is 
Buley. Moreover, he says, Ma-i-da Va-le is pro- 
2d Maidenveil by twelve out of thirteen ‘‘of the 
ian class.” We never heard it called that, but 
ang just as bad; yet to pronounce it as the 
sendent would seem to advocate would be to incur 
+ as to one’s sanity or good faith. Even a more 
dus instance than any of those cited is that of 
gar, in which stress is never laid on the last 
€, as the pendants hold that it should be. It is not 
ith foreign names that we are at fault. Hundreds 
‘lish names are maltreated in the same way. Who- 
has not heard Westminister, for example, must 
t cloistered life. In the southerly siburb of 
n, the inquirer for Robsart Street would be met 
Acuous stare, with—from a really intelligent inhabi- 
the counter-query whether you meant Robert 
__ There would be less need to miscall the streets 
y’ were conspicuously labelled, as, generally 
ag, thev certainly are not, as we have repeatedly 
uned. Now that the omnibus companies are 
> UP sign-posts and painting the pavements to 


. 
| 


| 
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show where their vehicles stop, the local authorities may 
chance to regard this enterprise as a reminder of their 
own neglected duty. As we have said before, every 
street, court, and alley, in every town, should be con- 
spicuously labelled, with the name well illuminated at 
night. But it would be weak to stop short at bare 
necessity. In each instance the name should be accom- 
panied by an indication of the run of the house-numbers, 
and the names of the branch streets right and left of the 
chief line. And these directions should be archi- 
tecturally designed. 


Aerial Surveys 


Surveys taken from air-craft by means of the camera 
are certainly a practical proposition. Some consider- 
able time ago—about midway of the Gréat War—we 
were able to show photographic views that clearly 
demonstrated the possibility of aerial surveying. Incom- 
parably quicker than the old method, it can be accom- 
plished already within a narrow margin of error, which 
will no doubt be greatly reduced as experience 
accumulates and improvements are effected. And the 
aerial plan has, of course, an enormous advantage over © 
the drawn plan by being pictorial and lively instead of 
flat and dull. It is an odd thought that the land-surveyor 
of the future will be an airman and a photographer, and 
will probably be constrained to find fresh uses for his 
theodolite and the other paraphernalia of his profession. 


Luxury Building 


In the concluding article of his interesting series in 
the “Daily Graphic’ on “Where are the New 
Houses?” Mr. Shaw Desmond contends that far too 
much labour is being absorbed in luxury building. He 
declared that in Manchester alone, out of its 1,000 brick- 
layers not more than thirty were engaged in housing. 
The majority were engaged in cinemas, garages, and 
the lke. Garages are not necessarily luxury buildings. 
Cinemas are, and work on them should be postponed to 
house-building. 


Artistic Designs in Industry 


Who is to blame for bad design in our manufactures ? 
The manufacturer says the public are at fault. They 
prefer bad designs, and the manufacturer must meet the 
demand. On the other hand, there is a very considerable 
section of the public that prefers good design but cannot 
get it. What, then, is to be done? In the course of a 
discussion of the subject at a conference of manufac- 
turers and distributors of house fittings convened by the 
Society of Arts, Mr. C. Tennyson, Deputy Director of 
the Federation of British Industries, threw out the very 
practical suggestion that the manufacturer should “ get 
1a touch with an artist of good standing, originality, 
and common sense, and give him a good position in his 
factory as a sort of art director.” That is very sound 
advice, and would secure good results provided it were 
adopted in the right spirit. We fear, however. that in 
many instances the manufacturer would want to “ boss ” 
the artist, who, if he were worth his salt, would not 
endure the process ; while the man weak enough to stand 
it would simply obey misguided orders. What is the 
matter with British manufacturers of the old school is 
their headstrong obstinacy. This the Royal Society of - 
Arts is making an earnest endeavour to overcome ; while 
the British Institute of Industrial Art is giving every 
possible assistance in the campaign against the bad art 
which, if it continue, will tarnish the nation’s industrial 
reputation. We cannot afford to let this happen, as it 
will, unless manufacturers become more sensitive to the 
commercial value of the art that they seem to despise. 
They have not yet realised what Ruskin dinned into 
the ears of their fathers forty years ago—that beauty has 
a high commercial as well as a moral and an ethical 
value. 
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£120,000,000 for Housing this Year 


Dr. Addison has stated in the House of Commons that 
over £120,000,000 will be required for housing during 
the year. It is not at present possible to say how much 
of this amount will be required to be raised by housing 
bonds and how much will be raised by other means. 


Whitby Abbey for the Nation 


Whitby Abbey, which suffered irreparable damage 
from shell fire during the attack on the town by a 
German cruiser on December 16, 1914, is to be handed 
over to the nation. Arrangements for the transfer have 
been completed with the owner. 


Operatives and the Housing Schemes 
The Building Trades Council has invited the opera- 
tives to agree—as soon as the forty-four hour week 
comes into force in May—to work an extra hour above 
the average eight-hour day without extra overtime pay- 
ment in order to show their desire to support housing 


schemes. 
The Rome Scholarships 


The final examination for the British School at Rome 
Scholarship and the Henry Jarvis Studentship in Archi- 
tecture will be held in the rooms of the R.1.B.A. from 
April 19 to May 8. Information regarding these 
examinations may be obtained from Mr. Evelyn Shaw, 
Hon. General Secretary, British School at Rome, 54, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


Leeds War Memorial 


The Leeds. War Memorial Committee have decided 
to invite competitive designs for their projected war 
memorial, which is estimated to cost 4100,000.. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will act as consulting archi- 
tect. A site in Cookridge Street has been selected for 
the memorial, which will be of a purely monumental 


character. 
The A.A. Dinner 


The Architectural Association held their annual dinner 
on Friday evening last at their premises in Bedford 
Square (a report of the speeches will be found on page 
394). Major Maurice E. Webb, the President, had 
many happy things to report of the A.A., principal 
among which was that no fewer than 300 new members 
have been enrolled since the Armistice. Much interest 
will be aroused by Major Webb’s allusion to possible 
development in the provinces. 


L.C.C. and Cinema Building 


5 

At their last meeting the London County Council 
consented to the erection of several cinemas. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Levita said the Committee were anxious 
to assist the housing question; but they had not, as a 
matter of fact, been able to prove that a shortage of 
labour and material existed in the county of London. 
The moment they were satisfied that any building was 
interfering with the erection of houses the work would 
be suspended. Mr. G. F. Sumner stated that at Poplar, 


where house building was going on, they were unable to 


get sufficient bricklayers. There was also a shortage of 
material. 


Dita. bases Lut y Gig a iN ven 


Congratulations are due to Sir Edwin Landseer 
Lutyens, F.RI.B.A., on his election as Royal 
Academician. He is.the sole instance of an architect 
becoming a popular idol. It is not, however, because he 
achieved at a bound, as the author of the Cenotaph, a 
public acclaim that his fine record of strongly individual 
work had failed to win for him, but because that record 
is unsurpassed either. in quality or in quantity by any 
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architect in the kingdom. Sir Edwin, who is now { 
three years old, was elected A.R.A. in 1913, so tha 
may be said to have served a seven years’ apprentice 
to that degree. 


Sending-in Day for the Royal Academ 


Architects are reminded that drawings intended 
the Royal Academy Exhibition have to be sent 1 
Burlington House on Friday next. This year 
drawings must bear the name of the draughtsma: 
well as that of the architect. Detail drawings 
eligible for exhibition. It is announced that for 
year’s Exhibition, and till further notice, frames ¢ 
than gilt frames will be admissible. Frames of extr 
gant design or colour, or of unusual material, shoul 
avoided as likely to cause difficulty in arrangement 


Architects and the Housing Delays 


Statements have been frequently made in public 
architects are largely responsible.for delay which 
occurred in getting houses built in connection 
State-aided schemes. The Society of Architects is #] 
fore collecting evidence in order to demonstrate te 
Ministry of Health that this is not the case; and fu 
to show that in certain instances architects are in 
quately paid under the scale of charges laid dow 
Housing Memorandum No. 4. Architects engage 
carrying out State-aided housing schemes are invite 
communicate with the secretary of the Society of A 
tects,. at. 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, giving” 
information as will enable that body to present an in 
trovertible case to the Ministry of Health. 


Specification for Timber Cottages 


A standard specification for cottages of timber 
struction has been prepared and-issued by the Min 
of Health for use by local authorities and public u 
societies in connection with State-aided Hor 
Schemes under Part III. of the Housing of the Wor 
Classes Act, 1890. Every scheme for the constru 
of cottages in umber which has not yet gone to ter 
or is not at the date of issue of this memorandum o1 
point of going to tender, shall comply with the stan 
form of specification. It is drafted so as to cover va 
alternatives, and should be adapted to suit the parts 
circumstances of each scheme. The Minister wil 
be prepared to approve schemes which show devia 
from the standard specification, except in so far a 
agrees that the deviations are desirable on accout 
local circumstances and conditions. The specific: 
may be purchased from H.M. Stationery Ofnee 
through any bookseller. Price 3d. net. 


Protest Against Cheap Houses 


A conference, representing about 100,000 bul 
trade operatives, held in Manchester, has decide 


‘favour of a wide extension of the Guild idea m 


building of working-class houses. -A building guil 
the North-western area of England was formed, a! 
was left to the discretion of the officials to transfo 
into a national body when the time appeared to be 9] 
tune. Local committees in the North-western area 
called upon to mobilise sufficient labour to build not f 
than 75,000 houses within the next two or three jy 
This decision will be made known to the Miunist 
Health, and presumably an opportunity will ultim 
be given him of either accepting or refusing a de 
offer to build. Strong protests were made agains 
attempt by the Ministry of Health to impose 
acceptance of a cheaper house upon local author 
and delegates were instructed to bring the matter b 
their executive committees. 

(Continued on page 391. Architectural Causerte on page 3 
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War Memorials. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Architect 


iT; 


from a fine crayon drawing by Sir Reg 


structure should be in Portland stone. 


It is suggested that the 
and other enrichments in bronze. 


inald Blomfield. 


This illustration is reproduced 


, with panels, wreaths, swags, 
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The Influence of French Planning on 
English Architecture 


T is surprising, considering the opportunities and 
the vast number of old books at our disposal, how 
little the academic aspect of planning is appre- 
ciated. Yet a century ago the elementary 

aciples of building in the grand manner were eagerly 
cussed by architects, who for their own purposes 
bodied the ideas contained in the early Grand Prix 
igns to suit new problems. 

Che earliest instance of direct influence from France 

his connection is to be found in the architectural plans 

igned by Sir Christopher Wren, who was the first to 
rern the superior logic of contemporary planning as 
ctised in Paris. After Wren’s death the subject for 
sngthy period was imperfectly understood, and even 
ate as 1730, when Lord Burlington caused the publi- 

on of Pailadio’s plans of the Roman baths, only a 

‘ architects had perception to see the value of the 

k. Passing to the middle of the 18th century we 

e to note a book of nineteen designs and two plans 

Roman baths by the celebrated architect, Marie 


KROVRSP. 
AONB TLR mario 
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Joseph Peyre, entitled Guvres d’ Architecture, a second 
edition of which was edited by the architect’s brother, 
A. F. Peyre, in 1812. Blondel’s Cours d’ Architecture 
appeared in 1771, and it is worthy of attention that Sir 
William Chambers was a keen follower of the doctrines 
expounded therein, as the disposition of Somerset House 
shows. Apart from the subject of French publications 
dealing with planning, the influence of contemporary 
Grand Prix designs is also apparent in English works 
of the period. 

The Grand Prix is the highest award given by the 
French Government to architectural students: it carries 
with it free residence in Rome for five years, at the Villa 
Medici, and is known as the Prix de Rome. This im- 
portant award for proficiency in architectural design was 
founded as early as the year 1666, and it had been con- 
tinued with few setbacks to the period before the recent 
war. Some of the winning designs of the late 18th 
century were published between the years 1779 and 
1780, and others in the years 1791-1805. In addition 
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to these interesting volumes isolated examples of con- 
temporary students’ work were acquired by | English 
architects and amateurs visiting Paris, and in time were 
added to the collection at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. At the beginning of the 19th century 
Peyre’s book was in demand among the élite of the 
profession ; Sir John Soane, for example, acquired three 
copies for his library, and Nash and Smirke were doubt- 
less conversant with the illustrations. Soane had no 
scruples regarding wholesale cribbing from this work for 
his Royal palace designs (now exhibited at the Soane 
Museum), and the plans accredited to his energy for this 
building should be compared with the projects for a 
similar subject set forth in Peyre’s book. Even the 
versatile Nash made reference to the designs when he 
was commanded by George IV. to design Buckingham 
Palace. In the meantime much valuable information was 
percolating from the Parisian studios to the minds of 
English students—a fact substantially confirmed by a 
Design for a British Senate House, prepared by Thomas 
Lee, in 1816. (Now in the Library at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects.) 


This design is the one which gained for Lee the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts in 1816. Lee was a pupil 
in Sir John Soane’s office before transferring to David 
Laing, when the latter was designing the Customs 
House, and there cannot be any doubt about his having 
had access to Peyre’s book. Another design evidently 
inspired by the early Grand Prix is the Triumphal 
Arch, by John Crake, dated 1830; and the Naval 
School, by Johnson, completes the series (all of which 
are in the R.I.B.A. collection). The foregoing will show 
the extent to which these works were known and used. 
That they complemented the ordinary grounding in the 


orders which every student had to undergo is beyond . 


dispute ; but it is not the purpose of this sketch to pursue 
the subject indefinitely. 

The most striking instance of the value of a good 
planning motif to an architect engaged in the design of 
a great public building is to be found in the executed 
plans of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool, by Harvey 
Lonsdale Elmes. During the interval between the first 
and second competitions, before the young architect was 
sent to the Continent to investigate similar works, the 
Grand Prix design by, Martin Pierre Gautier, 1810, for 
a “ Bourse to be Erected in a Maritime City,” ‘was 
brought to the notice of Elmes. Gautier won the Grand 
Prix when he was only twenty-one years of age with a 
gremarkably lucid planning arrangement, the elevational 
treatment, notwithstanding the brilliant plan, being dull 
and characterless. From this design Elmes gained 
inspiration for arranging the intricate requirements of 
the Liverpool authorities, and with clever adaptations 
produced a building of superlative merit. Comparison 
should be made between Gautier’s plan (see illustration) 
and the plans (reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones) of St. George’s Hall as executed (see illustra- 
tion). Professor Cockerell, whose lectures at the Royal 
Academy during the ‘fifties made such an impression, 
knew the value of a knowledge of French planning. He 
states that when a student in Italy, preparing a design 
for the Duke of Wellington’s mansion, he had recourse 
to all the books he could obtain dealing with the subject 
of planning. The value of precedent and the use of a 
motif is well stated by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the second 
discourse: “ When the artist 1s once enabled to express 
himself with some degree of correctness he must then 
endeavour to collect subjects for expression; to amass 
a stock of ideas. to be combined and varied as occasion 
may require. He is now in the second period of study, 
in which his business is to learn all that has been known 
and done before his own time.” From this we are not 
to gather that we shall find a model ready for adaptation 
each time a new problem presents itself, but: rather that 
a knowledge of precedent will encourage us to undertake 
new works with confidence. It should also be borne in 
mind by the student that the early Grand Prix designs 
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are merely studies made by students of an earlier ; 
and that whatever attractions such plans offer they 
merely paper designs and not executed works, ' 
same remarks apply to the more recent plans prodt 
by the students at the Ecole des Beaux Arts; tl 
should not be accepted at their face value, how 
alluring the disposition of parts, but should be stw 
as individual motifs forming links in the sequenc 
France’s great planning tradition. 

To a French architect, a plan is of far n 
importance than an elevation, for on the Cor 
reasoning shown in the horizontal plotting the resul 
spectacular effect depends. But one is convinced, ; 
studying the best examples of French work, that 
French architect forms a concept of the whole prob 
internally and externally, directly he marshals the { 
set forth in the programme. In England planning 
grand lines is in its infancy, although considerable h 
way has been made in the schools to teach “ reaso: 
as the basis of design.”’ The best examples of moi 


1920. 


planning are to be found in contemporary Amer 
work. The Americans invariably adopt the spacious 
of the French system, but modify the whims and fash 
of the Beaux Arts to accord with direct needs. P 
conceived in this spirit are imaginative without b 
extravagant, as well as explicit in direct statemer 
A. &. 


fact. 


SYMBOLICAL FIGURE, ‘‘COMMERCE.”  L. F. ROSEL 
SSC ULPTOR: 4 
The above figure is one of four decorating the facade 0! 
Victory House, Cockspur Street, London, recently completec 
from the designs of Messrs, Metcalf and Greig, Architects, 
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superb example of symmetrical 
p Pp 


[his magnificent plan, belonging to a project for a huge palace prepared by an Italian architect about a hundred years ago, is a 


f 


planning in the monumental manner. 
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rrent Architecture. 12.—New Works for Messrs. D. Napier & Sons, Ltd. 
Acton, London, W. 


Wallis, Gilbert, and Partners, Architects 
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These works demonstrate very convincingly the possibility of investing the elevations of strictly utilitarian buildings with architectural 
Interest while meeting with the utmost efficiency all the practical requirements of good lighting. The construction of the building is 
described in the article on page 380. 
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Architectural Causerie: Back to Simplicity 


RCHITECTURAL opinion favours a return 
. to methods of direct expression—the plain 
. statement of facts translated into the concrete 
and scorning tawdry embellishments. The 
exigencies of the past six years prepared the way for 
the change in ideas, and although the attitude of the 
many may for the present remain passive, the time is 
not far distant when the creed of simplicity will be 
generally accepted. 
* * * 


There is much truth in the statement that straight- 
forwardness in architectural expression is among the 
difficult things of life. In the first place, a knowledge 
of what constitutes simplicity in design is only gained 
through experience reacting to force of character in the 
individual. whose mind, moreover, must be competent 
‘o grasp facts complex in themselves. The lay mind 
s beginning to realise that an architect is something 
nore than one who prepares scale plans for the benefit 
of builders and craftsmen, that the architecture, truly 
conceived, 1s, or should be, the concrete literature of a 
gation. What a task, therefore, lies in front of the 
architect, especially if he is strong enough to curb his 
lesire to be original! Simplicity in architecture can be 
soaxed and encouraged, but it cannot be forced. From 
he general body of practitioners is demanded a wide 
yutlook, and a rather special knowledge of the complex1- 
aes of modern life. To be true interpreters in terms 
0 building, architects must seek ceaselessly for a 
complete understanding of their fellows. And to this 
nust be added, or it must include. sympathy and passion 
or the allied arts and crafts. Even if the future pro- 
luces a few architects thus fully equipped and endowed, 
hey will be forced to exercise untiring research, cease- 
ess energy, and relentless comparison, if they would 
idvance taste. 

* * * 

When first we review intensively the standard and 
ustorical examples of architecture, we find the under- 
ving idea of each and several to be extreme simplicity. 
Architecture, when it rises above the humdrum, takes 
ma character analogous to the finest prose. Hence it 
s that those who have developed a taste for purity, stvle, 
mrillancv of conception, and that facile scholarship 
ever dissociated from inspired work, have no leisure 
md less affection for the products of fashionable 
nediocrity. 

. * * * 

| The term simplicity needs explaining. It is not itself 
juite simple. It holds a subtle meaning, and those who 
‘se it most glibly are those who are least likely to take 
he trouble to analyse the elusive qualities the term 
mbraces. It should not be difficult, one would suppose, 
0 build simply; but indeed there are many militant 
actors to be overcome, not the least among which is 
he keenness of the common appetite for novelty. Then, 
gain, there is an appalling lack of co-operation among 
‘ttists; no one has ever thought it worth while to 
ormulate ideals with the object of raising the standard 
f taste. Commercial instinct apnears to thrive on 
ulgaritv. Consequently, the public estimates and 
ccepts the architecture of the streets as the best modern 
-Xpression of conventional scenery. . 

* * * 


Simplicity in architecture does not necessarily mean 
ndue severity, bald statement, or  barrack-front 
vanity. Neither must we think of it in terms of the 
duch-maligned Gower Street. The true interpretation 
f the word inheres in deeper channels. It has nothing 
1commonewith baldness ; it is not to be found in trashy 
Sproductions of historical buildings: it is at one with 
onception, style, composition and proportion. A 


consciously, absorbed the English tradition. 


building can be plainly simple or richly simple. Pro- 
viding its mass and parts be sympathetic and 
harmoniously proportioned, ornament is of minor 


importance. Complexity in design, if handled with 
dexterity, has its uses too; but in the hands of the 
inexperienced it 1s a dangerous medium. Complexity 
is not infrequently found side by side with simplicity, 
the one acting as contrast and foil to the other. 

* * 


Now, the foregoing is not jargon. It is an attempt 
to explain the differences between the plainly simple 
characteristics, let us say (for instance), of the brickwork 
of the eighteenth-century mansion and the richly simple 
masonry of Somerset House. Simplicity, rich simplicity 
and complexity, can be seen in the formal arrangement 
of plans as in elevations. Many recent plans of French 
origin, particularly those inspired by wurand Prix 
designs, perpetuate the error of a complexity that cannot 
be expressed, and that one ought not to attempt to 
express, 1n a vertical direction. On the other hand, rich 
simplicity in plan and elevation is the surest evidence 
of inspired genius. Buildings so designed—for example, 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the Pennsylvania Station 
at New York, or the Albert Hall at Kensington—are 
inimitable in their clarity of conception and explicit 
statement of character, as well as set conditions.. The 
barrier separating the richly simple from the bald or 
the complex is so slight that only years of experience 
can enable the designer and the critic to determine the 
difference. 

Architects in all countries are too prone to produce 
self-conscious architecture. Many faced with the inter- 
pretation of a multitude of diverse conditions, forming 
the parts of an intricate programme, become obsessed 
with the desire to express minor facts, the result being 
that buildings of the first magnitude lack the directness 
of rich simplicity and lose scale. If any rule can be laid 
down, it should be the golden one—the larger the 
building, the simpler the mass and the fewer the minor 
features. Experience in the United States has proved 
the value of the historical motif and the need for a 
knowledge of architectural tradition cosmopolitan in its 
scope. The result has been the production of a series 
of standardised types upnon which the building 
vernacular of America is being formed. It may take a 
century of fresh experiment before the American style 
is carried a stage further, but the fact is undeniable that 
a national style is already in being. 

, * x * 


We suffer to-day from the bad influence of experiment 
and fashion: there is too much paper architecture and 
too little real building worthy of the name. Instead of 
looking upon the best examples of the European tradi- 
tion as a field of motifs for transposition into terms of 
modern civil architecture, there is a tendency in some 
quarters to exploit immature models of the local or native 
tradition. 

oo * * 

If designers were content to emulate the spirit of the 
best tvves of English work, as in the case of the domestic 
school, the incessant clamour for a new style would 
cease. Even so, the national tradition of civil archi- 
tecture is not strong enough of itself to offer inspiration 
without reference to the treasures of other countries. 
What America has achieved during the past quarter of 
a century in the realm of design should be possible to 
England. American architects have, perhaps sub- 
Nothing 
else can exvlain the simplicity and restraint of the 
magnificent buildings of civil and ofmcial character 
designed by the leading men. AERO. 
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Construction. 


LTHOUGH the site at Acton was 
acquired by Messrs. D. Napier and 


Son, Ltd., as far back as 1903, and 
partly occupied, the factory illustrated was 
not designed and erected until the war. 
The intention of the owners was primarily 
to meet the demands of the Allies for aero- 
planes, and ultimately to turn the factory 
over to the intensive production of motor 
cars and internal combustion engines, 
which has been done. The area available, 
about 128 ft. wide by 150 ft. long, and the 
great extent of additional floor space re- 
quired necessitated a building four storeys 
high. As eventually a large number of 
high-speed machine tools would be in- 
stalled it was essential that the structure 
should be of extreme rigidity. 

The peculiar shane of the building with 
its rebated sides after the first storey was 
the ingenious method adopted by the 
architect to ensure adequate lighting, not- 
withstanding that the new factory was 
bounded on two sides by adjoining build- 
ings. As so often happens in the London 
area (owing to the nature of the subsoil) 
the foundations presented a problem 
demanding very careful consideration. 
Concrete piles 16in. diameter were driven 
in groups and in varving length, the majo- 
rity being about 12 ft. These pile groups 
vary, according to the load, from a single 
pile to a maximum of seven, and each 
group is capped with a heavy reinforced 
concrete platform which acts as a base to 
the column. Also, owing to the proximity 
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g.—A Reinforced Concret 
Factory for Motor Cars 


of a main sewer, the basement on one side 
of the building was totally enclosed by a 
reinforced concrete retaining wall. This 
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Typical Basement Cofumn 
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basement contains the furnace for — 
heating apparatus and coal stores, 

There are fifty-seven columns in | 
64ft. 6in. high from foundation cap 
roof. The internal columns meas 
22 in. bv 22 in. at grourd floor to 1oin, 
1oin. at the top, the external colun 
being 24in. by 11in. at the base. J 
building, on plan, although a parall 
gram, is not a rectangle, consequer 
there are angular corner columns. Th 
angle columns, both obtuse and act 
measure extreme 241n. by 24in. by 12 
at the base. All the columns are 
forced with Kahn Rib bars varying ff 
1in. to %in., these bars being bound 
close centres with steel ties. The flo 
were designed to take a superimposed k 
of 2% cwt. per sq. ft. on the first floor 
11% cwt. on the two upper floors. 

The windows, which are of steel sa 
extend down to the floor slab, thus ens 
ing adeauate andi well-diffused lightir 
the artificial lighting (equally importe 
has been carefully planned on the se 
direct principle ; and the heating is om 
“ladder” low-pressure hot-water byste 
there being a radiator in front of e 
window. Messrs. Napier arranged that 
the original construction “ Rigifix”’ slot 
inserts be cast in the underside of ey 
beam, thereby making easy the attachm 
of mechanical equipment at any fut 
time without cutting into the concer 
There are two sets of roomy and fast-+ 
ning goods lifts, and also two sets 
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ysed_fire-escape __ stairs. Clean, 
enic, and weli-fitted cloakrooms and 
uate lavatory accommodation are pro- 
{ for both men and women, and on 
floor there are drinking fountains. 

tractive canteens for both men and 
en workers, the separate messroom 
pprentices, the staff dining-room, and 


. 


the tastefully-furnished dining-room for 
the directors and their guests are all con- 
veniently arranged round one large 
kitchen, which in itself is an embodiment 
of all that is modern and best. In the two 
main dining-halls 800 meals can be served 
at one time. Notable also are rest-rooms 
for the women workers, first-aid wards with 
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trained nurses in constant attendance, faci- 
lities for recreation, and organised athletic 
sections in which the directors and the 
superintendents take an active personal 
interest. The entire structure is in re- 
inforced concrete, and the architects were 
Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert, and Partners, of 
London ; the engineers for the reinforce- 
ment were The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., South Kensington; and the 
general contractors were Messrs. Patman 
and Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington. 


Architects and the Build- 
ing Trades Exhibition 


By the courtesy of Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery and the other directors, the 
following facilities are granted to mem- 
bers of the Society of Architects visiting 
the International Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia on anv or each day. 

Architects’ Club.—The Prince’s Rooms 
on the ground floor will be available. for 
the whole period of the Exhibition for the 
use of members and their friends. QOver- 
seas architects visiting the Exhibition are 
invited to accept honorary membership of 
the club. The President and members of 
the Council will be present from time to 
time to meet the members of the Society 
and their friends, and the permanent offi- 
cials of the Society will be in attendance 
everv day to give information regarding 
the Society and its aims. 

Season tickets.—Complimentary season’ 
tickets will be available for members and 
will be obtainable from the Society. 

Social Functions.—A_ public luncheon, 
of which further notice will be given, will 
he held during the Exhihition in the 
Pillar Hall, Olympia, when leading repre- 
sentatives of Government Departments, 
the architectural and allied professions, 
and the building industries will be the 
guests of the Society. 

Conferences.—The smaller Conference 
Hall on the balcony floor will be available 
for the discussion of matters of general 
and professional interest, and the further 
elucidation of the problems connected with 
the building industry in which architects, 
builders, and the public are equally inte- 
rested. 

It is hoped to hold) an exhibition of 
students’ work from the first Atelier of 
Architecture, and to demonstrate the basis 
unon which the system of architectural 
education advocated by the Society of 
Architects is founded. 

Travelling and Hotel Arrangements.— 
Members who propose to attend the Exhi- 
hition will make their own arrangements 
for travelling and hotel accommodation. 
The Roval Palace Hotel, De Vere 
Gardens Hotel, Clarendon Hotel, and Ken- 
sineton Palace Hotel are all equally acces- 
sible to Olympia. It will greatly facilitate 
the Society’s programme if the members 
will, as soon as possible, inform the secre- 
tary- whether they will require season 
tickets, and on what dates, so far 
as they can tell, they will be in town, so 
that an endeavour mav be made, if pos- 
sible, to suit the convenience of the majo- 
rity in regard to the dates for the public 
luncheon and the conferences. ; 

All communications from members on 
the subject should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Society of Architects, 28, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Tele- 
phone: Museum 942. Telegrams: “Crypt, 
Westcent, London.’’ 
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An Architectural Appoint- 


ment. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirSs,—In your issue of March 10 the 
Chatteris (Cambs) U.D.C. advertise over 
the signature of its engineer and surveyor 
for a temporary qualified architectural 
assistant, who is to be a neat and-expedi- 
tious draughtsman and capable of prepar- 
ing plans, specifications, and estimates 
under supervision. It does not go on to 
say how temporary, how qualified, how 
architectural, or how much assistant. Mr. 
Hipwell, however, being an engineer and 
surveyor, the presumption is that the 
gentleman appointed will have to be assis- 
tant in name and architect 7 toto, and for 
the magnificent salary of £150 a year, less 
than £3 a week. Comment is needless. 

CHAS. MCLACHLAN, A.R.I.B.A. 
Hon. Secretary, Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’. Professional Union. 


London’s Leaning ‘Towers 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—Having recently been informed 
by a brother architect that Bentley’s cam- 
panile at Westminster is out of plumb to 
the extent of 3 ft., I shall be most inte- 
rested to know if this statement can be 
confirmed by any of your readers having 
exact knowledge of the subject. 

It was further related to me that the 
tower of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, had 
an inclination of 13 ft. from the vertical. 
This latter assertion, however, does not 
seem as if it can possibly be credited. 

PISA. 


— a 


House at San Paulo, 


Brazil 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—l appreciate, the compliment 
which “Another F.R.I.B.A.”’ has paid me 
by taking so much. interest in my plan, 
published in your issue of February 18, 


for a house in San Paulo (Brazil), as is 
shown by his letter in your issue of 
March 10. Perhaps that plan. did not 


make it clear to “Another F.R.I.B.A.” 
that the back door (i-e., the door opening 
into the- kitchen), the doors to the maid’s 
bedroom and to the maid’s w.c., and the 
larder window all open on to a space, 
which js not enclosed within the house, but 
which is an open corridor or a narrow 
yard, stoep, loggia, or what not, in which 
the “tanque”’ (a troueh in which clothes 


are washed) is placed. Evidently, .my 
plan has conveyed the impression to 
“Another F.R.I.B.A.” that the above- 


mentioned doors open on to a closed-in 
corridor; whereas the space on to which 
they open is not shut off from the external 
air im any way, and is only enclosed on 
one of its longer sides by a low parapet 
wall in front of the “tanque.” . Under 
this misapprehension, I can easily under- 
stand “Another F.R.I.B.A.” asking for an 
explanation.” 

I should further inform him that the 
larder is lit and ventilated by a large win- 
dow which opens on to this space, and 
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which is placed above the back of the 
“tanque.”’ There is also a large open 
space between the doorhead of the maid’s 
w.c. and the eaves of the roof. 

The questions asked by “Another 
FR TBA seem to) me to be squite 
natural questions for him to ask. Pro- 
bably he assumed that there was a closed- 
in corridor by which the maid passed from 
the kitchen to her bedroom, and did not 
bear in mind that the house was built ‘in 
the tropics and, therefore, that it was no 
hardship for the maid to go out of doors to 
reach her bedroom or w.c. In fact, the 
custom in most tropical countries (Brazil 
included) is for the “servant’s sleeping 
quarters”? to be right away from the 
house. I am obliged to him for calling 
my attention to something which, if not 
clear to him, would probably not have been 
clear to others. 

BARRY PARKER, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


Sir Frank Raine and the 
Arts and Crafts 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—Some very outspoken and fear- 
less remarks were made by. Sir Frank 
Baines when he recently addressed the 
manufacturers at the Ideal Homes Exhi- 
bition. He imphed “that the Arts and 
Crafts movement was relatively of little 
influence in improving the standard of 
industrial design, since it dealt principally 
with handicrafts, and had left the British 
manufacturer unaffected; its whole ten- 
dency was to disregard the necessity of 
materially influencing the bulk production 
of commodities by the utilisation of 
machinery.” 

Some years ago I joined this movement 
thinking I could lift my advertising and 
literature to a higher plane. I spent an 
afternoon attending one of their meetings 
in which fluent speakers made_ witty 
remarks, so that I, together with an artist 
friend who had accompanied me, had a 
very happy hour. I read the literature 
which was sent to me, but could not digest 
it because it was so extraordinarily dry. 
There was never a-single hint of any value 
given to the manufacturer; everything 
was abstract—nothing was concrete. If an 
artist with as much energy as Sir Frank 
Baines would devote himself to educating 
manufacturers I think something would 
be achieved, but it would not be very 
remunerative employment financially ! 

Are we not progressing as quickly as one 
can expect for a northern nation such as 
ours, where we are so devoid of sunshine 
and colour during the dreary winter 
months? We have also a long way to go 
before we can catch up with France—quite 
apart from the climate—and we are apt to 
forget that we had hardly a scrap of archi- 
tecture, “from which springs all art,” until 
William the Conqueror brought his 
builders over to build his churches. We 
had, up to that time, only a few plain 
Saxon buildings. When we visit those 
marvellous later works of art in France, 
such as the church of Brou, near Macon, 
which are just as intact as on the day they 
were erected, and then think about the 
time when artistic progress was stopped in 
England by civil wars, the Puritans, etc., 
it makes one more satisfied when we see 
what London and many of our big cities 
can show in architectural buildings, and 
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in the artistic displays which fill ma 
our shops. 

And now I come to the reason 
addressing the editor of an archite 
paper. The architect more than am 
tessional man, is responsible for edu; 
the taste of the public in arts and , 
for by his work the mind and the ¢ 
the citizen are unconsc:ously trained, 


architecture teaches him something 


rules of proportion, and shows hin 
beauties of form and colour. Woul 
a great appreciation of art and craft: 
ship accrue to the community if the 
buildings were regularly illustrated 
described in our daily newspaper: 
monthly magazines by architects 
have the gift of lucid explam 
What does the average house} 
know about proportion, — style, 
dignity in architecture? Would hea 
the gaudy, gilded hotels, 1 
rants, and music-halls if he were tr 
even a little? It may be a matter 
mately for the Minister of Edue 
but he has more than he will get th 
for some years. In the meantim 
architectural societies might co-0] 
with editors and proprietors of su 
media with a view to placing Engla 
a few hundred years where Greec 
two thousand years ago! Why not: 

J. H. KERNER-GREENWO 


Executive of — 


A. and S.A.P.U 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITE( 
JOURNAL. . 2 
Strs,—A rumour seems to be 
round that on the executive of the. 
tects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ I 
sional Union are representatives of p 
ing architects and surveyors. I trusty: 
allow me space to contradict this dam 
report, which may in the first in 
have been set going either unintenti 
or maliciously. The practitioner | 
eligible for membership of the 
except in a purely honorary, non- 
capacity, and members establishing 
own practices must revert to this 
The executive is composed of meml 
the Union in every way eligible fo 
membership. : 
There is another point for which I 
crave a little of your space. Many § 
men seem to be afraid to join us 1) 
we should become “extreme.” We 
shown little signs of this so far, an) 
certainly the desire and hope of th 
sent executive to pursue nothing 
moderate, yet not the less effective 
grarame of reform. May I point: 
such gentlemen that. the 50 
“extreme” or “advanced ’’ membet 
profession or trade will always be < 
the first to join such a movement a‘ 
be the programme ever so moderate. 
surest way to maintain a moderate 
for us is for those who stand outsic 
tremble to come boldly in and asser 
membership. Inside they have the! 
very largely in their own hands; ¢ 
they have no power at all, and 1 
believe it in the best interests of th 
fessions that we do nothing extrem! 
should show their loyalty to such by 
ing us. CHAS. MCLACHLAN, A.R.1. 
Hon Secretary. Architects’ and Sur 
Assistants’ Professional Union 


The 
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g.—Stair Balustrades 


French Metalwork. 
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Our illustration is 


show a variety of treatments based on the scroll 


flowing lines emphasise and reinforce the function of the staircase. 
from an engraving by Bury. 


These delightful balustrades, mostly of the Louis Seize period, 
The graceful, 


motif. 
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HE planning and equipment of a 
[ store will provide, first, the best 
possible display of merchandise ; 
condly, the greatest facility to the public 
r purchasing in comfort. Since this is 
ally a practical problem of display and 
nvenience, it is necessary to bear these 
© governing considerations in mind. 


The Wanamaker Store 

The Wanamaker store in Philadelphia 
‘essrs. D. H. Burnham and! Co., archi- 
cts) was completed in 1911, and is the 
“gest store in America in one building, 


! 


d, in my opinion, the most comprehen- 
‘e. The building occupies an entire 
y block, and measures 480 ft. by 250 ft. 
is twelve storeys high, and rises 247 ft. 
cove the pavement. The basements are 
ft. below the street level, making the 
al height of the building itself 281 ft. 
ve site is surrounded by streets on the 
ir sides, which gives the opportunity for 
ideal store plan. 

[he entrances are arranged in the centre 
each of the four fronts, and are treated 
a most dignified manner. No name 
pears anywhere outside the building. 
e plan is divided into three sections by 
> walls running the entire width of the 
ilding. We are familiar in London 
‘h similar regulations, but whereas our 
ult of open floor space is 20,000 ft. super, 
: central portion in this building is 
ooolt. super, the remaining portions 
ooo ft. super each. The magnificent 
ct of these great spaces can only be 
ilised by those who have seen them. 
ch of the fire walls has three openings 
it, with fire-resisting doors and the usual 
ible link device for closing automatic- 
7 in case of fire. Tower escape stairs 
planned at each endi of the fire walls. 
ese stairs are reached by balconies open 
‘the air, and are planned with double 
‘ks—a stair within a stair. In addition 
‘these escape stairs there are six main 
ircases and four senarate stairs to base- 
nt, making eighteen in all. 


Lifts 


The lifts are placed along the fire walls, 


| on both sides in long banks. The 
‘ition is central, and no light is 
tructed by this arrangement. There 


I think, some objection to so many lifts 
a straight line, because it is difficult to 
cha lift if you are waiting in the wrong 
‘ce in a long line of lifts. This is over- 
ne to a great extent by making six 
ether travelling ux and six down, so 
't you may know where to wait. No 
bies are required outside the lifts as 
y are in London, with the great advan- 
‘e that you can see over the whole floor 
in the lift in passing and get a good 
a of the goods for sale. 


Stanchions 
‘he spacing of stanchions, by which the 
14s determined, is the first considera- 
‘ima building of this kind. The spans 
ipted at Wanamaker’s are 22 ft. 6% in., 
ch appears to work well in practice. 
> tendency in new stores under con- 
‘Tation is to increase these spans. They 
being contemplated up to 25-ft. 6-in. 
ei te Oe 


day, March 1s, 


ay a from a paper read before the R.I.B.A. on 
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centres. The design of stanchion casings 
should be as simple as possible. The 
usual type employed is a plain square or 
round, the simpler the treatment the 
better, bearing in mind the subordination 
of architectural forms to the display of 
goods. The same remark applies to the 
ceilings ; some of the vaulted and highly 
decorated types to be encountered un- 
doubtedly distract attention from the 
goods exhibited and reduce the apparent 
height of the storeys. 

The height of storeys varies considerably 
in America. Wanamaker’s is designed on 
a lavish scale throughout, and this is ex- 
pressed in the heights of their storeys, 
which are as follows: Ground floor, 27 ft. ; 
first floor, 24 ft. ; second floor, 25 ft. 7 in. ; 
remainder, 17ft. 5in.; restaurant, 22 ft., 
all floor-to-floor measurements. 

The feature of the interior is the grand 
court, 112 ft. long bv 66 ft. wide by r5oft. 
high. Only the very largest stores adopt 
the principle of a central court for light. 
I have found that when the claims of day- 
light or floor space have to be weighed 
against each other, the floor space is 
invariably chosen as the most important 
consideration. _ Consequently the great 
majority of stores practically depend upon 
artificial light on all floors. 


Fittings 
With very few exceptions the show- 
cases, counters, etc., have not much archi- 


. tectural character, and, in my opinion, are 


inferior to those of the best stores in Paris 
and London. Thev' are, however, 
extremely practical and, for the most part, 
very well made. The supreme object of 
display is kept in mind, glass fronts being 
adopted to show the contents of each com- 
partment behind the counters and against 
the walls. The height is kept low— 
4ft. 8in. for showcases behind counters, 
and 6ft. for wall cases being the average 
height. This enables a view of the entire 
store to be obtained by the public, and an 
effect of spaciousness is produced which is 
a valuable asset for business purposes. 

Fittings of every kind, as well as the 
counters, are movable. and made on the 
unit principle, so that they may be readily 
combined to form fresh arrangements to 
suit the manager of each department. The 
legs are made to screw to enable perfect 
adjustment to be obtained in any altera- 
tions that may be required. Any fixed 
points in the planning of the building— 
such as stancheons—should be arranged 
so that the flexibility of the scheme is not 
lessened in any way. 

The great developments that have been 
made in the course of a few years are the 
direct result of the attention given to the 
problem by such architects as McKim, 
Mead, and White, D. H. Burnham, and 
others who have followed in their foot- 
steps. The ablest men in America have 
given their best to the advancement of this 
subject, with the result that Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in 
the world. 

The immense amount of activity in this 
form of building in London is the mea: 
sure of our opportunity, and I have no fear 
of the result if the problems are 
approached with the enthusiasm and 
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Planning of American Department Stores 


By H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. (Godwin Bursar, 1919) 


thoroughness Which American architects. 
have brought to bear upon them. I am 
not unconscious of the handicap we work 
under in London, the queerness of some: 
of our building sites, the mysteries of the 
rights of light and air, and, most of all, the 
utterly out-of-date, building Acts, which, 
although ably administered, do more than 
anything else to destrov imaginative work ; 
but still the opportunity remains for a 
great occasion to be greatly met. 


Discussion 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Gordon Selfridge said that architecture to. 
the man of business in America had 
become as essential as daylight; a fine 
building was necessary as an accompani- 
ment to a fine business. 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., said. 
there existed unnecessary restrictions upon 
London trade buildings, imposed by the 
London Building Acts and by municipal 
bodies, the like of which were quite un-- 
known in America, in other countries, anc 
even in some parts of Britain. Until some 
relaxation of those’ restrictions was 
obtained, traders and architects in London 
could not achieve with the design of trade’ 
buildings such good results as existed in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign 
cities. One limitation. imposed was: 
a stipulation that the height of the top 
floor must be limited to 60ft. above the 
ground level. There seemed to him no» 
logical reason why such a limited height 
should be necessary, having regard to the- 
fact that the London Building Act allowed 
a height of 80ft. That limitation was, in: 
his opinion, very detrimental to the trade- 
carried on in those buildings. It also in- 
jured and hampered architectural design. 
whereby the buildings could not compete 
satisfactorily with foreign buildings. 
Such an unfortunate stipulation, he un- 
derstood, was required by the Fire- 
Brigade, but it was most incomprehensible 
to him, and he thought it should be 
abolished. Buildings in other parts of 
this country, in America, France, and 
many other foreign cities had no such re- 
striction to contend with. He agreed that 
a beautiful building such as Wanamaker’s 
needed no title displayed externally, but 
he doubted whether we should ever arrive- 
at the time when British tradesmen gene- 
rally would not require at least their names 
on the exterior of their buildings. But 
might not architects design adequate 
spaces for such advertisements and not 
leave the tradesmen to put their names in 
unsuitable places on the elevations? He 
suggested that the Institute might try to 
induce the authorities to restrict blatant 
advertisements, many of which so ruth- 
lessly affixed to our buildings offended us 
all. If the limitation in height of 60 ft. to 
the top floor leyel were removed and the 
cubic capacity limit enlarged the central 
open space in these buildings in London 
might be considerably enlarged and im- 
proved. And greater scope would be 
given to the architect, finer buildings 
could be designed, the public would be 
better served by improved light and venti-- 
lation, the Fire Brigade would have an 
easy task, and—he ventured to think—the- 
dividends would not be diminished. He- 
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thought that the scale of modern London 
buildings might be better served by 
designs on the lines of Le Printemps and 
Lafayette drapery buildings in Paris 
rather than upon the lines of the more 
palatial street buildings in Amevica, 
where artificial light was necessitated 
during the day. Mr. Hall had said 
that Fifth Avenue was probably the finest 
shopping street in the world. That was 
doubtless to a large extent due to the 
designs of good architects. And it was in 
their hands whether or not Regent Street 
was going to be the finest street in Europe. 
It was common knowledge that each build- 
ing owner in that street had the right to 
employ his own architect, subject to com- 
pliance with certain reasonable estate con- 
ditions. One of those required each 
block between return streets to have one 
harmonious design. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be 
fitted for the services required of them by 
the public. 


Mr. Millbourne, of Messrs. John 
Barker’s, Ltd., said that he had frequently 
had a large number of plans through his 
hands, and he had usually found that the 
final authority for sanctioning the plans 
was the Fire Brigade Chief! Now, for 
buildings to be decided upon by the Fire 
Brigade was altogether wrong. Surely we 
ought to have as up-to-date a Fire Brigade 
as America. He quite agreed that large 
open spaces were necessary for the display 
of goods, as in the large streets of Paris 
and Vienna and other cities in the world. 
Unless we woke up to having much higher 
buildings in this city of ours we should be 
quite behind the times. 


Mr. H. J. Clarke said that he had been 
to America on two occasions with the 
‘object of visiting their stores. The feature 
which impressed him most was the simpli- 
city of the general treatment, and the free- 
dom which open spaces gave to depart- 
mental planning. Mr. Hall hoped that when 
Regent Street was finished it might be a 
worthy street of shops, and that it would 
compete with even America, but they were 
handicapped by the high prices which had 
come about since the American buildings 
had been put up. 


Sir Henry Tanner agreed with the re- 
marks of Mr. Murray concerning the 
limitations which the County Council had 
put upon London buildings, and that they 
were a bigger handicap than any imposed 
‘by rising prices. 

Mr. J. J. Joass, F.R.I.B.A., said that 
with the present restrictions it was impos- 
sible to build a store here: one could 
simply build a series of shops. He 
thought a determined effort’ ought to be 
made shortly to abolish the existing by- 
laws, though he held the opinion that it 
‘was in the hands of the traders them- 
selves rather than the architects. 

The Chairman, Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
P.R.I.B.A., closing, said it was, of course, 
absurd for a building to have to: follow 
the Fire Brigade; it was the duty of the 
Fire Brigade to follow the building. He 
laid stress upon the importance of the 
architect designing buildings to suit the 
requirements of the trader, and not in his 
design ignore his clients’ wishes and 
attempt a monument to himself. 

In replying, Mr. Hall said that he really 
thought the obvious outcome of that meet- 
ing was to forma committee to begin a 
definite attempt to reform the present by- 
laws. In 1920 they were still governed by 
an Act of 1894: 
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Economies Resulting from 
Gas Installations 


The increasing popularity of gas fires is 
a circumstance which architects are 
beginning to realise must be taken into 
account in planning new _ structures. 
Where, for example, it is definitely known 
beforehand that this system of heating will 
be adopted by the occupants, it is reason- 
able to consider whether the new method 
does not call for some form of construction 
better adapted for carrying off the by- 
products from a gas fire than that which 
has been devised for getting rid of the 
smoke from an open coal fire. There is 
no reason why they should be the same, 
since the conditions for governing their use 
differ so widely ; in the case of the open 
fire, a recess for the burning coal is a 
necessity, whereas a eas fire can stand 
against a wall. Fireplace recesses, how- 
ever, result in projecting chimney breasts, 
which must contain flues of sufficient size 
to be readily swept clear of soot accumu- 
lations. On the other hand, a gas fire, 
since it needs no recess, does not neces- 
sarily involve a chimney breast either, 
because the flue may be built within the 
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thickness of the wall, even if that. be hy 
a half-brick partition. 


These considerations have naturally le 
to experimental.research, one firm—th) 
Nautilus Gas Fire Company—hayin 
already introduced a system of conere} 
gas-flue construction known as_ th 
Nautilus gas fire flue, by the adoption 
which appreciable structural economies j 
new buildings can be effected, and, | 
comparison with the older method of fit 
building, an increase of floor area als 
Foundation concrete, brick footings, pr 
jecting chimney breasts, trimmers, skey 
back arches, concrete hearths, larg 
chimney stacks, and contingent work inc 
dental to coal-flue construction may a 
be eliminated by the use of these fly 
blocks, which, as will be seen by the illu 
tration, break joint at every course an 
interlock where two or more flues a1 
carried up side by side. The flue block 
are made of Portland cement, sand, and 
little Pudlo, which latter preparation — 
found to harden the concrete, increase tk 
density of its texture, and produce shar 
arrises. Externally the blocks measur 
163% in. by 4%in., and the flue itself 
approximately 12 in. by 3 in. The advar 
tages of this construction are apparent. 
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Plymouth. 
Plymouth is seeking permission to raise 
loan of £1,000,000 for housing. 
Battersea. 
Five-storey tenements are to be erected 
na site in Battersea Park Road, S.W. 
| Downham. 
The Council have decided to erect a cer- 
ain number of timber-built houses. 
Hartlepool. 
_ The Housing Commission has approved 
he erection of 121 houses. 
_ Liverpool’s Huge Housing Scheme. 
_ Liverpool proposes to borrow £4,000,000 
or housing and reconstruction. 
Hendon. 
Private builders’ plans for over 100 
sofiees have been passed by Urban District 
Jouncil. 


( 


| Morpeth. 

_ The T.C. have decided to erect seventy- 
wo houses at an estimated cost of 
380,000. 

: Wath. 

The Urban District Council have let 
ontracts to two local building firms . for 
he erection of 462 houses. 

) Cenotaph for Gateshead. 

_ Gateshead is to have a war memorial in 
he shape of a replica of the Cenotaph in 
Vhitehall. 


| Lower Bebington. 

The Council has completed the purchase 
f land in connection with its housing 
chemes. 

Dagenham. 

The Ministry of Health has approved 
he site of 3,000 acres at Dagenham which 
he L.C.C. proposes to acquire for hous- 
ag. 

Ardrossan. 

The lowest offers for the erection of a 
lock of twelve three-apartment flatted 
ouses amounted to £8,560, equal to £713 
er house. 

Change of Address. 
| Messrs. Edmond Coignet, Ltd., rein- 
orced concrete constructors, have ac- 
uired larger and more suitable premises 
t No. 125, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Wakefield War Memorial. 

It is proposed to dedicate a “Viictory 
thapel” in Wakefield Cathedral in 
remory of men who fell in the war. The 
ost will be about £3,000. 

Canada. 

In every large centre there is a shortage 
f dwelling-houses. It has been stated at 

builders’ conference in Toronto that 
aere was work in sight for the trade for 
1€ next ten years. 

Architectural Partnershtp. 
Messrs. Arthur Knapp-Fisher and L. 
’owell, of 33, Palace Street, S.W.1, have 
aken into partnership Mr. A. L. N. 
‘ussell, and the firm is now carrying on 
Tactice under the name of Knapp-Fisher, 
’owell, and Russell at the same address. 
Height of Rooms in- London Flats. 

Protest was made at the last meeting of 
he L.C.C. against the inclusion, in an 
Trangement with the London Housing 
soard in regard to schemes for the con- 
ersion of houses into flats, of a clause 
roviding “that in the construction or for- 
lation of a room for habitable purposes 
1 place of a room or space not so previ- 
usly used, the London Housing Board will 
quire that it shall be at least Sft. in 
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height throughout half its area.’ 
Council’s by-laws 
height of 8 ft. 6in. 
carried. 


The 
require a minimum 
The clause, however, 


Travellers’ Hostels. 

The Liverpool branch of the Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Association have appointed 
a committee to meet the Birkenhead 
branch with respect to the proposal to for- 
mulate a scheme to build or acquire an 
hotel on the Merseyside. This is expected 
to pioneer similar proposals for London 
and the Midlands. 

Blackpool. 

During 1919 the Corporation passed 
plans for 368 new houses and a further 
128 have been approved during the past 
two months, in addition to the 640 dwell- 
ings which the Corporation propose to 
erect under the municipal housing scheme. 
Close upon 200 houses in various parts of 
the borough are in course of erection, 

Isle of Wight War Memorial. 

Satisfactory progress is being made with 
the work of beautifying the interior of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, in Carisbrooke 
Castle, as a county memorial of the men 
from the island who fell in the war. Their 
names, numbering over 1,600, will be 
carved on polished ~wood-stone panels 
round the chapel walls. 

Plymouth. 

The Corporation, have decided to apply 
to the Ministry of Health for sanction to 
borrow £1,000,000 to meet the capital ex- 
penditure on the building of houses and 
acquisition of sites. It is estimated 
that this sum will provide for 1,500 
houses which the Corporagion hope to 
build this year. 

Manchester. 

The Finance Committee of the City 
Council have decided not to adopt the 
scheme of housing bonds. The rate of 
interest on housing bonds has been fixed 
by the Treasury at 6 per cent., so that as 
long as Manchester can borrow at a lower 
figure the introduction of the bonds would 
appear to offer no advantages. 

Southport. 

The Town Planning Committee have 
decided to apply to the Ministry of Health 
for sanction to borrow £225,000 for the 
erection at Crossens and Ash Lane of 208 
houses. Four houses are to be built by 
direct labour at an estimated cost of £800 
for the living-room type and £950 for the 
parlour type of house. 

Strand Lighting. 

Westminster City Council has decided 
to instal a new type of twin lights on stan- 
dards in the Strand and in the parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. In the place of 
lamps which gave a light equivalent to 
1oo-candle power, the new twin lamps will 
be 1,800-candle power, increasing the pre- 
war light by nearly four times, but only 
doubling the cost. 

Guildford. 

Guildford Corporation have resolved to 
invest £20,000 in the Onslow Village 
Society, which is to develop an estate of 
646 acres running on to the Hog’s Back. 
Lord Onslow is selling the land at £57 per 
acre. Houses are to be built on the 
average of five to an acre, and at the rear 
of each block there will be land for small 
holdings or allotments. Housing will not 
be limited to workers’ cottages, which it is 
proposed to let from 11s. per week, but 
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The Week’s News 


will also provide for better-class dwellings. 
All work is to be carried out by direct 
labour on a co-partnership basis. The 
cost of the scheme is nearly £400,000, and 
the Government are advancing 75 per 
cent. under the Housing Act. A start will 
be made in May. The Ministry stipulate 
that two hundred houses shall be erected 
in eighteen months. 
Scarborough. 

It is estimated that the capital expendi- 
ture necessitated by the Scarborough 
housing schemes will amount to £157,000 
during the next twelve months. Applica- 
tion is being made to the Ministry of 
Health for permission to issue local hous- 
ing bonds to this amount. The erection of 
the first Government subsidised house in 
Scarborough has been commenced. 


The Beresford Memorial. 

It has been decided that the memorial 
to the late Lord Charles Beresford shall 
take the form of a new wing to the Sailors’ 
Home in Dock Street, London, for mer- 
chant seamen. A ward to be known as 
“The Lord Charles Beresford Memorial 
Ward,” is also to be endowed for men of 
the Royal Navy in the Agnes Weston 
Royal Sailors’ Rest at Devonport. 

Dewsbury. 

Following an actual start of building 
operations on the Old Borough Park the 
Health Committee has secured tthe 
Housing Commissioners’ approval of the 
lay-out of the Fir Cottage estate at 
Ravensthorpe, upon which about 100 
houses are to be erected. The committee 
has also secured a large site forming part 
of the Ravens Lodge estate at Scout Hill, 
and has recommended that application be 
made for sanction to borrow £0,992 10s., 
the purchase price of the land. 

Keighley War Memorial Hall. 

£955 has been received and promised 
in conection with the provision of a village 
war memoral hall. Tenders for the erec- 
tion of the building have been accepted, 
amounting to £1,260. The structure, to 
be built of stone, will be 38 ft. long by 
15 ft. wide, and the middle portion will be 
reserved for tablets recording the names 
of service men whose homes were in the 
village. Seating accommodation will be 
provided on both sides of this recess, with 
a glass-screened front. 

Garden Cities in Holland. 

Following an announcement that 
British architects will take part in the 
Garden City Exhibition at Amsterdam in 


. May, it is reported that Dr. Roosegaarde 


Bisschop has sent to the authorities at 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Arnheim, and Maastricht a 
scheme for the visit of a number of British 
architects, who will come to Holland in the 
Easter week to see what has been done by 
Dutch architects in the way of garden 
suburbs. 
Bromley. 

The Ministry of Health have given in- 
structions for Bromley to proceed, under 
its housing scheme, to erect one hundred 
houses immediately. They will be con- 
structed almost entirely of concrete and 
steel, the only brickwork being the chim- 
ney breasts and the 4%-in. wall between 
the scullery and parlour on the ground 
floor. The Council have agreed to con- 
tract for the erection of a number of this 
type at £840 per house. 
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Societies and Institutions 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the 
R.1.B.A. the following business was trans- 
acted. The Council unanimously ap- 
proved the report of the Charter Com- 
mittee with regard to the unification and 
registration of the profession, and ordered 
a special general meeting to be summoned 
to consider the proposals recommended by 
the committee. A selection from the prize 
drawings exhibited at the R.I.B.A. in 
January will be sent on tour among the 
allied societies in the United Kingdom. 

The conditions of a competition, limited 
to Service men, for the R.I.B.A. War 
Memorial were settled. Mr. George Hub- 
bard was appointed in the place of Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse as the representative of 
the R.I.B.A. on the Interviewing Board at 
the Ministry of Labour. Mr. Digby L. 
Solomon was appointed as the represen- 
tative of the R.I.B.A. on the sub-com- 
mittee of the British Engineering Stan- 
dards Association for the Standardisation 
of Copper-Alloy Fittings. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 


Mr. George Beckett; -F:R.1-A:I., the 
President, presided at a meeting of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland on 
Tuesday, March 9, in Dublin, at 
which an_ interesting lecture entitled 
“A Method of Cottage Construction 
in Reinforced Concrete,” was deli- 
vered by Major J. H. .Waller,. D.S.O., 
who has invented a system of pre-cast con- 
crete slab construction. The lecture was 
illustrated by slides showing construc- 
tional details and exterior and interior 
views of houses already erected on this 
system. At the conclusion a cordial vote 
of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by 
Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen, R.H.A., and 
seconded by Mr. George O’Connor, 
PER TAL 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


A series of lectures arranged by Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was inaugurated by 
an address from the president, Mr. John 
Keppie, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. } William. H. 
M‘Nab, vice-president, presided. He 
stated that the Institute was greatly in- 
debted to the president for having stepped 
into the breach at a difficult time and car- 
ried on its operations during the last two 
years. Mr. Keppie devoted the introduc- 
tory part of his lecture to an appreciation 
of the members who had fought in the 
war. Of these there were twenty-one 
Fellows, twenty-four Associates, and nine- 
teen student members. Eleven made the 
great sacrifice and obtained distinction. 
The lecture consisted of a short review of 
the first twenty-five years’ existence of the 
Institute, which was founded in 1868. An 
appreciation was given of some of the more 
distinguished members who had _ died 
during the period, such as James Salmon, 
Alexander Thomson, H. Macleod, and 
James Sellars, and a critical estimate of 
the positions which they took in the his- 
tory of architecture in Glasgow was given. 
Mr. Keppie drew attention to the revival 
this year of the Greek Thomson Scholar- 
ship, which had been in abeyance since 
the beginning of the war. The subject, he 
said, would be a Pantheon to the memory 
of the great dead, in the style with which 
Thomson’s name was associated. The Pre- 
sident expressed the hope that that com- 
petition might prove attractive. The four 
years taken out of the life of so many of 
the younger architects were to be added to 
the age of those eligible for the competi- 
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tion, so that students up to the age of 
thirty-two might compete on that occasion. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Treland. 

A council meeting has been held at Dub- 
lin, under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lucius O’Callaghan. A con- 
siderable amount of correspondence with 
the R.I.B.A. in relation to cottage con- 
struction, professional conduct and prac- 
tice, war service candidates, and delay in 
housing schemes was considered and re- 
ferred to the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee. A letter from the 
Northern Architectural Association re 
luxury building was also referred for 
report. ._An interim report from the 
Ancient andi Historic Buildings Committee 
in connection with the Casino, Clontarf, 
and Weavers’ Hall, Dublin, and the report 
of the Joint Council of Executive Profes- 
sions were adopted. The honorary secre- 
tary was directed to advertise in the usual 
way the dates of the forthcoming examina- 
tion for Studentship of the Institute. 

The Assistants’ Union. 

The Liverpool branch of the Architects’ 
and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional 
Union has held a meeting to celebrate the 
first anniversary of the formation of the 
organisation. Mr, T. A. Alexander pre- 
sided, Mr. T. T. Rees, president -of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, said he 
was in sympathy with the movement 
although he thought ‘‘ union”? was an 
unfortunate title for them to have adopted 
at the present day. He preferred ‘“ asso- 
ciation.’”? There was, however, a neces- 
sity for sucha body, as the existing or- 
ganisations did not meet the wants of the 
assistant architect. He urged that every 


encouragement should be given to the 
young. .man of talent who had not the 


advantage of wealth or influence. Mr. 
Rees warned the meeting that the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage, which 
figures in the programme of the union, 
might prove a big rock ahead. — If they 
fixed a minimum it would probably, as in 
the case of the trade unions, become the 
maximum, and he, for one, did not want 
every man to be on a level. Mr. J. Grieve, 
branch ‘secretary, dissented) from Mr. 
Rees’s view that the establishment of a 
minimum wage would mean a levelling 
down. He saw no reason why the mini- 
mum wage should become the maximum. 


Prudential Assurance Co. 


The seventy-first annual report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31 
is to hand and gives the following inte- 
resting information with regard to the 
business done during the year by the 
various departments:—Ordinary branch: 
policies issued, 138,037; assuring 
£22,319,642, and producing a new pre- 
mium income of £1,639,762; premiums 
received, £7,627,547,..an increase of 
£856,708; claims, £5,267,396, of which 
£175,882 was for war claims, Deaths num- 
bered 12,829, and matured endowment 
assurances, 33,367; policies, including an- 
nuities, in force, 1,043,309. Industrial 
branch: Premiums received, £11,155,874, 
an increase of 1,419,471; claims, 
£3997,138, of which £321,178 was for war 
claims ; claims and surrenders numbered 
405,709, including 36,260 endowment 
assurances matured ; free policies granted 
to policyholders of not less than five years’ 
standing numbered 72,293, making 
2,036,395 now in force; 50,209 free poli- 
cies became claims ; total policies in force, 


¥ 


1920. ‘" 

with average duration exceeding fourte. 
years, 23,097,157. General branch; P; 
miums received, after deducting reinst 
ances, £84,583; in addition, sinking fu 
policies have been issued insuring 
capital sum of £305,825 and producing ; 
annual income of £7,470. The assets 

the company in all branches, after writir 
down book values by £2,543,000, a 
£1175739,330 which, after deducting # 
balance of £3,500,000 owing in respect 
the advance from their bankers for pu 
chase of War Loan, shows an increase 
45,112,474. : The staff provident 7 
amounts to £207,128. * 


Trade and Craft 


Modern Annealing Practice. * 
The current number of the illustrat 
monthly, “A Thousand and One Uses f 
Gas,” .contains, under the above tit 
practical . descriptions and photograp 
of a number of furnaces design 
and constructed to meet the individual ; 
quirements of manufacturers of steel bai 
stampings, wire, tubes and studs, met 
backs of buttons, etc. Copies of this pu 
lication can be obtained, post free, fro 
the publishers, The British Commerci 
Gas Association, 47, Victoria Street, We: 
minster, S:Ws | J é 
Conduit Fittings and Accessories, 
We have received from Messrs. Simpl 
Conduits, Limited, a copy of their ne 
advance catalogue. This special issue 
made pending the completion of their fi 
list. The present section deals with siz 
plex conduits, fittings, and accessories, al 
in these features is particularly compr 
hensive. It has the advantage over mai 
similar trade catalogues in that there i 
fair amount of descriptive matter dealiz 
with the various accessories to the syster 
which makes the book rather more, thé 
an ordinary price list, and certainly it 
proves its usefulness. i 
Disabled Soldier and Sailor Craftsme 
The trades that can be taken up by pa 
tially disabled soldiers and sailors are ve 
limited in number, but those closely alli 
to the applied arts and crafts are probab 
as numerous as most branches of industr 
Stratford-upon-Avon is indisputably tl 
place where a lead should be given to 
revival of all the arts that have, durir 
the last few years, had to stand still. TI 
Applied Art Studios of that Elizabeth 
town have during the last twelve montl 
been training and helping disabled me 
to find a craft by which they can at lea 
make a living. It is not claimed that a 
artist can be made, but there are mat 
trades upon which the artist or craftsma 
depends for his results; for instance, 
stained-glass window can be leaded up at 
finished after having been painted ; a lea 
rain-water pipe head can be _ burne 
together after it has been modelled an 
cast : plaster-work in relief can be treate 
with colour in a far more artistic way tha 
formerly, when the scheme has Db 
settled, and so on through all the craft 
The men are naturally keen to reproduc 
their regimental crests in glass; am 
under proper guidance, make very artist 
panels which are most \suitable for eith 
the private house, club, or institutiol 
They may be worked into existing wu 
dows or hung over glass without di tur! 
ing any work, and form a simple and dig 
nified memorial. The registered office ¢ 
the Applied Art Studios is 20, Henle 
Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


fits ‘na » 


INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intende 


ue and are the Unio 


BOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


CAVATOR AND CONC 


avator, ls. 8d. per hour. 


rer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
ie 1s. 8d. per hour. 
perman, ls. 9d. 


per 
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Current Prices of Materials 


n Rates. 
works. 


MEASURED: WORK PRICES. 


RETOR 

Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6. ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 


yolder, 1s 9d. per hour.|In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 
cchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 


ken brick or 
in., 78. per yd. : 
mes ballast, 18s. per yd. 
Gravel, 18s. 6d. per yd. 
sand, 186, 9d. per yd. 
hed sand, 20s. per yd. 


ened ballast or gravel, 


d 10 per cent. per yd. 
ker, breeze, etc., 
cording to locality. 


land cement, 798. per|Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 
Do 


stone, 


te., prices 


If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 306, per yd. cube. 

63s. per yd. cube. 

6.2.1, 498. 9d, per yd. cube. 


7 in small lots, ex Do. in upper floors, add 123 per cent. 
ndon stock, 100s. per|Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


no. 
lime, 64s. per ton. 

s charged extra at 
6d, each and credited 

ien returned at 2s. 

isport hire per day: 

rt and horse, 26s. 

;on motor lorry, £6 10s, 

eam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 

ailer, 30s. 

sam Toller, £4 10s. 

iter cart, 30s. 


INER. 

urer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
yerman, ils. 9d. per 
ar. 
layer, 1s. 113d. per 
Ir. 

iber, 28, per hour. 
shman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


aware pipes, tested 
lity, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
9d., 9-in.. 7s. 11d, per 


iron pipes, coated, 
i. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 
yd, 
and cement and sand, 
Excavator above. 

for caulking, 63s. 
—ewt. 
et, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 


‘KLAYER. 
layers, 1s. 
ir. 

rer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
oder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


mn stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


114d. per 


ons, 75s. per M. 


i ah blue, 220s. 
Ticks, 23 in., 223s. per 
d, salt, white, and 
ie stretchers, £25 
sheaders, £24 10s. 
rs, extra, 130s. per M. 
ds, less, £1 per M. 


nt and sand, see Ex- 
ator above. 
grey stone, 62s. per 


Lias lime concrete 41s. 3d. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 26s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 4s. 9d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
15s., 9-in. 26s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 42d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked. stocks, 6d. per ft, sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra, 

Tuck pointing, 103d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 1-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup, 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, 3-in., 1s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 1s. 10d. ner ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., lls. 6d. 
per yd. 


| lime mortar 26s. 
yd 


' course, in rolls of 


in, 4s., 9 in, 7s. 3d., 
In. 106. 9d., 18 in. 
per roll. 


Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 6d. per yd. 


IN (INCLUDING SLATE). 


1, 1s. 113d. per hour. 
Xer, 2s. 04d. per hour. 
Ter, Is. 8d. per hour. 
Ider, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


ind stone: 
thed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
ibe. 


ped, 4s. 8d. per ft. 
be 8s. ld. per ft. 
leld red, 75. 6d. 

1 trade extras for 


© blocks, ) 
paving, ay. 


2% fn. 


| Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 6d. per ft. cube 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. ld. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. syn. 

Circular-cireular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 7id. per 
ft. run. 

cirenlar, 103d. per ft. run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Add 7 the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


id. per ft. sup. 


Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see ‘“ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, Is. 114d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £16 
10s., Countess £30 165s., 
Duchess £46 2s. 6d. 
Clips, lead, 11d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Dy ioeet tiles, 1268. per 


Machine tiles, 117s. per M. 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
d to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 


Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 78s., Countess 86s., Duchess 95s. per square, 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 145s. per 
square, 

Delabole do. 90s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 5s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 73 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 11d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made: 
tiles, average 92s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 85s. 6d. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


Westmoreland slates, large 
254s. per ton, Peggies 
194s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 114d. per| 
hour. 
Joiner, 1s. 113d. per hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 
Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
3rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 
-E., 3rd and U/S. 


Do. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51. 

Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 57s. 

3d. per sq. of 1 in. 

and G. and matching, 

U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuha, 4s. 9d. per ft, 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

1 in. 


ie 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 136, 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


14s, per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, ete,, 15s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108, per sq. 

ign. molded casements in 4 sqs:, glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in.. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in, 4s, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. ltin. 3s 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 7} times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, -in. 1ls., l-in. 13s. 6d.,. 
1j-in, 16s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 65s. per 
ewt. 


Do. Drawn pipes, 65s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 70s. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 33s. per cwt. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
ie) 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 


TREC. SUROlay eens — 58% 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

R.W.s,, 2-in, | 4s. 8-in. 


Ba. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. ‘per 
yd. 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s. 2d., 
4-in, 0.G. 3s. 6d. per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
87s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 2-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. #-in., 3s. 2d. per ft. 

Do. -1-in., 3s, 8d. per ft. 

Do. 14-in., 48. 3d. per ft, 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in.. 
lls. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 12s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 17s. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at.24 Ib. per length. jointed in- 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d, per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., 1s. 10d. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in.. 2s. 1d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc,. 4-in., 5s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 8-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fivine only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 

water waste nreventers, 45s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each. 


clips, ete., 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
‘Glazier, no fixed rate. 
*Glass : 

Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 


8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 53d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 36s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. ll4d. per 
hour. 


‘Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


‘Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
eavator,’’ etc., above. 

‘Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

Hair mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 3s. 8d. per bdl, 
Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 
Sirapite, 65s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 66s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 74s. per ton. 
‘Do. fine, 75s. per ton. 
Thistle plaster, 64s. 
ton, 
Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

‘Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour. 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 


per 


‘Genuine white lead, 120s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall. 

‘Do. boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall. 


“Turpentine, 19s. per gal. 
‘Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 
‘Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
‘Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 
Petrifying 
per gall. 
‘Double size, 7s. per firkin. 
Pumice stone, 9d. per Jh. 
Hard stopping 9d. per Jb. 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 
‘Do. Outside do., 


liquid, 4s. 3d. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d., 
32 0z. 1s. 2hd. per ft. 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 32 oz. 1s, 13d. 


per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 0z., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 8s. 10d. per yd. 

Render,.on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 3s. 9d. per yd, 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going. 64d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 33d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop. and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, lst coat, 1s, 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. ld. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Fiat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Turps substitute, 4s. per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete | 


Smith, no fixed rate. 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 

Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 


disputes. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs. 
Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
gers. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 44d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 2s. 10d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 6s, 3d. 
per yd. sup. 

Asbestic Oomposition 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 


2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. in metal frames, 
10d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £23 10s. 
red £25 10s. 
Waterproofing 
for cement: 
Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 


3s. 


compounds 


1920. “a 


MEASURED WORK PRICES, 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £52 per ton 

Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per 

Do. in compounds, £44 per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton, — 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buil 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per 

Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including was 
and driving screws, ls. 5d. per yd. 5 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including 
or grounds, 6d, per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 4s. 7d. 
yd. sup. 

Do. do. corrugated, 8s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


in two coats, average $-in. thick, in 4 


Laid 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 
Hanging only metal casements in, but not inclu 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. 
Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not inclu 


battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ”’ per sql 
grey 66s., red 67s. 3d. ; 


Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushe 
cement). 


Gutter-fixed, 1s. 44d. per ft. 


19s, « per 
gall. . 


yd. ls. 10d. 
R.W.P.. 3 in., per yd. 
2s. 6d. 


R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. 


NoTE: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. “a 


Architectural Association’s 
Annual Dinner 


The Architectural Association held their 
annual dinner in their new club premises, 
35, Bedford Square, on Friday night last. 
Major Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., president of the Asso- 
ciation, was in the chair. 

Proposing the toast of “The Future of 
Architectural Education,’ Major Webb 
said that it was the first time ladies had 
been present, either as members or as 
guests. It was also the first time they had 
entertained in their own premises. The 
Association had enrolled 300 new mem- 
bers since the armistice. He thought the 
encouraging number of students was 
largely due to the reputation of Mr. 
Robert Atkinson as an art teacher, and 
they owed him a great deal. It was a rare 
thing to find a man with constructive 
talent and the talent for teaching it: Mr. 
Atkinson had both. He spoke of the 
Association’s difficulties during the war, 
‘but said it had recovered from the shock. 
In conclusion, he said that, in his opinion, 
there was a very great field for the Associa- 
‘tion in the provinces; in many places in 
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the provinces there was no architectural 
teaching of any kind. If the Association 
could remedy that they would assuredly 
do so. 

The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.A., 
LL.D., F.B.A., President of the Board of 
Education, responding, said that architec- 
tural education had not been the creation 
of the State: it had sprung from the fruit- 
ful soil of individual enterprise. He had 
always envied the architect. He belonged 
to the most fortunate of all professions. 
He was a citizen of three worlds: the world 
of art, the world of science, the world of 
business. And he was welcome in all 
three. He was not subject to any errors 
of fantasy, as was the painter. But never- 
theless he had some moments of trouble. 
There was the client. Or, worse still, the 
client’s wife! The clent was to the archi- 
tect what the parent was to the school. 
Dr. Arnold, the famous head of Rugby, 
had a drawer full of papers marked 
“angry parents”; he did not know if 
architects had a drawer marked “Angry 
chents.’’ Speaking of the smoke nuis- 
ance,. he said that a committee of the 
Privy Council were at present considering 
the question. Smoke obscured the sun and 
polluted the atmosphere, but it neverthe- 


less compensated for all that discommoy 
by providing us occasionally with mé 
pictures of light and of form. Howe 
he had been informed that before V 
long our cities were to be free of smoki 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., F.R.LB, 
Vice-President of the Association, 
dered the thanks of the Association 
their guests. 

Other speakers were Sir Reginald Bh 
field, R.A., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Magy 
W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., the Rev. Ca 
R. D. Swallow, M.A.. of the Educat 
Committee, L.C.C., and Professor A.} 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A. Sir Aston We 
President of the Royal Academy, — 
absent owing to indisposition. 4 
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Coming Events — 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24. 
Concrete Institute.—Visit to the 1 
premises of Messrs. Selfridge and, ¢ 
Oxford ‘Street, W.1.) 4) pom: 7 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26. ¥ 

Architectural Association Conversadl 

and Dance to celebrate the opening of 
new club rooms. ! 
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THE PARISH CHURCH, AMPTHILL, BEDS. 
(From a drawing by Hanslip Fletcher.) 
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Architecture of the late Eighteenth Century., 3.—Doorway, 


Loakes House, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Rich as it is in eighteenth-century work, the sedately handsome town of High Wycombe has few more beautiful things “a 
to show than this fine doorway, with its exquisitely proportioned members nicely spaced. The side-lights are noteworthy, bi 
and the six-panelled door would seem to be original. 
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The Untfication of the Profession 


HE blessed word “‘ Mesopotamia” is being 
steadily supplanted in these latter days by other 
words, which, less attractive in their pic- 

turesque connotations, are—on the surface at 
-ast—more scientific, and therefore more in favour in 
1 age which takes itself seriously. Of these later words 
ie leader in the race is perhaps “Co-ordination.” It 
a magic word, the cure for all our ills. The Depart- 
ents of State must be co-ordinated, the railways must 
> co-ordinated, the mines must be co-ordinated, and 
y such operations, efficiency, economy, and all the 
wher things considered most desirable to be secured 
ill be added unto us. Other words near akin to co- 
dination are amalgamation, unification; federation— 
stent words in the industrial and political worlds. 
rom the federation of Trades Unions or Employers’ 
ssociations to the federation of Man is a long ladder 
ithe rungs of which we shall doubtless ascend wearily 
r many years. 

Little wonder if those who have what our friends the 
uakers call “a concern” about architecture should feel 
at there, too, is a sphere in which the potency of these 
zard words may be tested. The unification of archi- 
cture, the amalgamation of architectural societies, the 
-ordination of architectural activities, all are 
pics increasingly filling the minds of those who in 
oments of leisure from the practice of architecture are 
cracted to its pohtics. To be or not to be; to amal- 
mate or to federate? These are the questions. Their 
‘ution will demand real statesmanship. For some 
ason or another the profession of architecture has 
ver had the safeguards protecting the Church, the 
iw, and Medicine. Not that these professions have 
meved the ideal: that is of -at first delimiting their 
ype, and, next of including within the professional 
Zamisation all those who practise what they profess. 
ll, they have achieved a measure of success which 
3 been denied to architecture, and, writing as an 
shitect, one may perhaps admit that in the public 
>, if there is any gradation between the various pro- 
‘sions, architecture stands rather on a lower than a 
ther level to the rest. That is perhaps a sentimental 
isideration, but it has its influence, and there are 
ny who believe that a closer organisation. of archi- 
ts would result in placing the profession of 
hitecture on the same plane as those of law and 
dicine. Whether that be so or not time will show ; 
ether sueh an organisation can be secured, time must 
> prove. 

The questions of amalgamation or federation, 
-tever considered, always rouse opposition, and that 
surprisingly. Each individual life, whether that of 
ingle human being or that of an association of human 
ngs, 1s first of all concerned with its own preserva- 
‘and advantage. and views with intense suspicion 
posals that appear to limit either the one or the other. 
“Se considerations prevail amongst architectural 
eties as much as in any other association, and the 
blem there as everywhere else, is how to preserve 
‘dom to pursue particular objects which have 


brought associations into being, while securing the 
common tursuit of objects desirable to them all. 

The problem is more difficult to solve to-day than in 
the past, because there have come into being associa- 
tions of architects which did not exist before. 
Cleavages of interest sufficiently wide and deep to 
necessitate and justify the formation of separate associa- 
tions have appeared.. We have the old-established 
societies, the Royal Institute of British Architects, with 
its charter, its long succession of eminent presidents, 
its official associations with the Crown, its position as 
an examining body, its network of allied societies. It 
undoubtedly holds the premier place. Then there is the 
Society of Architects, with its definite purpose of 
securing registration (a purpose not yet achieved), 
vigorous, active, numerous, concerning itself with many 
difficulties of the architectural profession which escape 
the notice of the Institute. The Architectural Associa- 
tion, with its history of more than half a century, 
younger to-day than at its inception, growing, 
developing, unquestionably the greatest educational 
power possessed by the profession. Then there is the 
Association of Official Architects, marking a distinction 
which must year by year become more apparent between 
the conditions of those who practise for profit and those 
who serve for salaries. Here is a divergence which may 
develop, and in its development cause exasperation and 
exacerbation in the profession: Nothing but sympathy 
and understanding and good-fellowship can prevent this. 
Last but not least, there is the Union of Professional 
Assistants, barely a year old, already possessing a 
membership approaching 2,000. Here the clash of 
economic interests so familiar in the industrial world 
will soon be more than faintly heard; softened perhaps 
iby a consideration which does not elsewhere prevail, 
that the architect’s assistant is normally on the way -to 
become an architect-principal himself. The profession 
of architecture may be regarded as a great family, and 
in all families there are differences in personality, in 
temperament, in tastes, and desires. Domestic difficul- 
ties may arise and will arise. Mistakes will be made, we 
are assured, in the best regulated families, and it may 
be that the better regulated the family, the more fre- 
quent may be the mistakes. But the main concern of 
every respectable family is to hide its domestic difficul- 
ties from its neighbours, and to present a united front 
to the world. 

What is general has pretty nearly always some good 
sound reason behind it, and those of us who want to 
achieve unification in the profession will be wise to 
remember that it cannot be attained if it means sup- 
pression or even subordination of the variations that 
mark one group from another. Individuality which has 
demanded separate organisation will continue to 
demand it. If by some process of compromise for the 
moment all organisations could be absorbed or amal- 
gamated into one. little time would elapse before a 
resurgence of opinion and feeling would reproduce, in 
the future, organisations through which those opinions 
and feelings could be expressed. After all, our problem 
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is not to do away with difficulties which arise inside the 
profession, and are confined to matters of no public 
concern. We shall always continue to hold diverse and 
varying views on matters concerning the practice of 
architecture. What is of real moment is that when 
matters arise in which the interests of the community 
are involved, on these matters the profession should 
speak with one voice. 
The outstanding question, of course, is Registration. 
Registration does not affect architects only. It affects 
the community in which architecture is practised. It 
cannot be achieved without its consent. If that consent 
is to be obtained, if there is to be agreement in the com- 
munity, there must first of all be agreement in the 
profession. Can this be obtained? How ‘can it be 
obtained? It would be futile for any single society to 
present to Parliament a Bill for Registration. There 
will always be found plenty of opponents to such a pro- 
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posal outside the profession, and no weapon would hy 
more potent in their hands than the evidence of a dis 
united profession. We have had during the last sessio; 
two Bills for the registration of nurses promoted 
separate nurses’ societies. There speedily developed ; 
conflict between the societies which, in the House, le 
to the defeat of both measures. That is a story whic] 
points a moral. There should be wisdom enough 4n th 
profession to apply it. We wait for the statesman wh 
can devise some scheme by which an instrument can bi 
created through which the opinion of the whole pro 
fession can be expressed on those questions which are 0 
interest to all its members. H. BARNES. 

fIt will be understood that in a signed article thi 
opinions expressed are those held by the contributor 
Further views on this vitally important subject will bi 
published in our next and succeeding issues—see Notic 
at end of page 390. | 


Notes and 
A Good Beginning 


He unanimity with which the resolutions 
relating to unity of the Profession were passed 
at the special meeting of the Institute held on 
March 22 is of good augury for the ultimate 

success of the scheme. Not a dissentient voice was 
raised. True, the meeting was not committing itself 
to a policy, but only consenting to an attempt to frame 
one; but the general lines and the chief objects of the 
policy are sufhciently well known, and the existence of 
any considerable body of opposition to the policy would 
have been indicated at the meeting. There would have 
been a determined effort to nip in the bud any move- 
ment that was not generally approved. From the 
unanimity of this meeting it is at any rate safe to infer 
that the members of the Institute are very willing to re- 
open the twin questions of Federation and Registration. 
We suggest the use of the word federation as a more 
comprehensive term than amalgamation; for the mixed 
committee to which the meeting consented includes 
elements that are not likely to be fused together as it 
is hoped that the Institute and the Society will be, but 
that could very well be brought into some large scheme 
of federation, in which all the professions that are more 
or less directly related to architecture would be con- 
joined. To bring about such a federation wears 
superficially the appearance of a formidable task, but 
it is one that cannot be regarded as impossible of ful- 
filment. It seems desirable, however, to offer a 
cautionary word with regard to the unanimity of the 
meeting. It would be too large an inference from it 
that the cause is won, and that therefore propaganda 
work may safely be relaxed. It should, on the contrary, 
be pursued with redoubled vigour, on the principle of 
pressing home an advantage. Active steps should be 
taken, by personal canvassing, and by every possible 
means, to ascertain what is really the opinion of every 
member of each society on the subject of amalgamation, 
or on the larger question of federation. Some clash of 
opinion on these high matters is to be anticipated, and 
should be rather welcomed. It would be vastly better 
than the apathy that sometimes lurks behind 
unanimity. We have made an earnest effort to ascertain 
architectural opinion on these matters. and the results of 
our special commissioner’s investigations in the chief 
provincial centres will be published as announced at the 
end of the next page. In putting ourselves to the trouble 
and exnense of collecting this information, our sole 
object is to render loyal service in what is by far the 
most important movement in the annals of architectural 
organisation. In publishing the opinions that we have 
gathered, we shall invite general discussion. 


Comments 


The President Feted 


One has heard of “quick lunches.” Liverpoc 
Architectural Society has beaten this record by pre 
viding a quick dinner in honour of Mr. John W 
Simpson, President of the Royal Institute—quick, the 
is, in the sense that it was arranged in a hurry, thoug 
not consumed at full speed as your quick lunch is. Th 
reporter has it that ‘‘Mr. T. Taliesin Rees, F.R.1L.BA 
President of the Liverpool Society, explained that th 
gathering had been hastily convened to celebrate, < 
the earliest possible moment, the unanimous adoptior 
in London, on the previous night, of resolutions for th 
unification and registration of all British architecturi 
associations, and of architects outside the associations. 
That was short notice, and we trust that nobody 
digestion suffered from the rush. Mr. Simpson, at a 
events, seemed jubilantly eupeptic. He was, indeec 
in splendid form. He said that the London meeting we 
evoch-making, and would be historical—augured n( 
only the advance of civil architecture and the improv 
ment of the position of the practising architect, but als 
the securing of that influence in public affairs whic 
their great profession ought to have and was determine 
to gain. | 


Architect and Sculptor 


Those who set out to shear have sometimes come bac 
shorn. A perverse tricksy sprite seems to dog the ste] 
of those who attempt to correct other folks’ allege 
errors. For example, a writer in the ‘‘ Daily News, 
quoting from our note on the Nurse Cavell memoria 
says that in this passage we make a mistake: “ If this 
a specimen of a sculptor’s architecture, it will be 
standing argument for co-operation between archite 
and sculptor.’ Our contemporary must pardon © 
failure to see wherein lies our mistake. He goes 01 
“ The real standing argument on this matter, of cours 
is Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Cenotaph—the real specimen | 
a sculptor’s architecture.’’ Again we must confess th 
we “do not see it.” Hitherto, we had been under tl 
impression that Sir Edwin was an architect. How, the 
the Cenotaph can be a real specimen of a sculptor 
architecture is a sublety that completely eludes us. — 


Architectural Schools 


We are very glad to print the valuable letter whit 
Emeritus Professor F. M. Simpson has contributed 
the -discussion on this subject. It sets on reco 
authoritatively—for the first time, we believe—the dat 
at which the respective schools of architecture we 
founded and developed, and the names of the men wl 
should be held in grateful memory for proneer work 


es wee 


— 
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kind—Charles Robert Cockerell, R. Norman Shaw, 
’. G. Jackson, William Hoskin, Professor Kerr, Pro- 
x Donaldson, and—if he will pardon the reference 
ofessor F. M. Simpson himself. At a moment 
2 architectural education is being so keenly dis- 
sd, it is well to have at hand some such historical 
as Professor Simpson has supplied. They come 
ely from one who to his high qualification as author 
1e most recent, and in many respects the most valu- 
of the histories of architecture, adds that of one 
se long practical experience in architectural educa- 
would entitle him to say, did not his native modesty 
d, Pars magna fut. 


Dilution of Labour 


he Prime Minister, in response to a request made in 
House of Commons, has circulated a statement 
ecting the attitude of building trades operatives to- 
ls the dilution of labour. From this it appears that 
= 1s a general reluctance on the part of the unions 
elax their rules with respect to apprenticeship, or 
onsent to recruiting from the ranks of unskilled 
ur. With one exception, however, all the building 
= unions have agreed to the principle of the scheme 
raining disabled ex-service men, the exception being 
laters, whose trade is obviously unsuitable for dis- 
dmen. Plainly, then, the unions are not devoid of 
passion ; and it will no doubt be found that they are 
nable to reason. If they can be persuaded that 
ion—that is to say, augmentation of their numbers 
he introduction of men outside their ranks—will not 
re them in any way, will not violate the principles 
h they hold almost sacred, and will be a real help to 
country, ultimate compliance is just possible, but 
Prime Minister must not be sanguine of enforcing 
Trade unionists are a stubborn race, and strongly 
nt any attempt at coercion. 


Road Maintenance 


djacent local authorities are quarrelling bitterly 
it road maintenance. Leigh Corporation are seeking 
ers to 1un motor omnibuses, and the Lancashire 
nty Council strongly oppose the scheme on the ques- 
of the wear and tear of roads. Giving evidence in 
matter before a Select Committee of the House of 
mons, Sir Henry Maybury, of the Ministry of 
asport, said his Ministry were of opinion that a maxi- 
1 of about three-halfpence a ’bus mile should be paid 
leet maintenance charges. Housing and transport 
g so closely inter-related, this announcement has 
ously an important bearing on that subject; and it 
t also affect building generally, because limited 
sport implies retarded building development. On 
other hand, it is, as we have so often said, simply 
strous that local authorities should be put to heavy 
sns€ On account of national traffc—a point that this 
ute between Leigh and the Lancashire County 
neil brings into lurid prominence. Main-travelled 
ls should be nationalised. 


Business Buildings Wanted 


1 the City the landlord profiteer is rampant. So says 
Alfred Yeo, M.P., who cites three almost incredible 
ices of extortion. In one case a premium of 
}00 was demanded for a suite of offices. In another, 
rent of certain offices was increased from £400 to 
700. In a third, a candidate for tenancy was 
tmed that possession of certain premises could be 
ined this summer for an additional £500 as key 
ey. This state of things, Sir Alfred declares, is 
ing worse from day to day, and, as he says, must 
* a disastrous effect on trade, “because the firms 
to ransom in this way do not know how they stand 
1 day to day, or when the next imposit‘on may come 
g. All this results, of course, from the scarcity of 
ness offices, and points to the desirability of 
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allowing the erection of commercial premises to proceed 
pari passu with housing, instead of being restricted or 
indefinitely delayed by it. The radical cure for pro- 
fiteering is vigorous competition. The remedy Sir 
Alfred suggests is the setting up of fair-rent courts, 
which, however, hardly go to the root of the matter. 


The Perils of the Streets 


From a White Paper which has just been issued it 
appears that the casualties in streets in England and 
Wales during the year 1919 reached the appalling total 
of 45,544, of which 2,239 were fatal. More than twenty 
thousand of these accidents occurred in the London 
area, nearly seven hundred of them being fatal. Surely 
it 1s unnecessary that this awful slaughter should con- 
tinue. Of course, it ought never to have been possible ; 
but, allowing that motor traffic came so suddenly as to 
take our road authorities unawares, surely they cannot 
have the callous inhumanity to let all this killing and 
maiming go on at the same rate. Proper means of pre- 
venting it must be provided immediately. Subways 
are costly; but that 1s a paltry consideration compared 
with the bloodshed and misery. 


Westminster Cathedral War Memorial 


Lord Dunraven has explained in the Press the project 
for a war memorial to the men of Irish regiments. “It 
was felt,” he writes, “ that the most appropriate place 
for those who died for the Empire was in the heart of 
the Empire—London; that a memorial to those who 
made the great sacrifice in the fight for right should’ be 
on consecrated ground; and that, as the great majority 
of Irish soldiers were Roman Catholics, the most suit- 
able place would be Westminster Cathedral.” Cardinal 
Bourne will admit the memorial to St. Patrick’s Chapel. 
Each regiment will have its own marble tablet and its 
own lzber vite. Nota word would we say to discourage 
so laudable a scheme; we wish it the fullest measure of 
success, financially and artistically. That being under- 
stood, we may be permitted to express the hope that the 
memorial will be the last to be put up in the Cathedral. 
It would be the more effectual for being unique ; and we 
cannot contemplate without a shudder the prospect of 
the Cathedral’s being, in course of time, overcrowded 
with intrusive statuary as_the Abbey 1s. 


Registration : Important Notice 


Fully aware of the vital importance of the Registra- 
tion movement, we have taken special steps to ascertain 
as far as possible the opinions on it held by representa- 
tive architects in the chief provincial centres. London 
opinion on such matters has full scope for outlet at the 
meetings of the Institute, the Association, and the 
Society, but outside the metropolitan area there is a lack 
of adequate facilities for expression. It is always diff- 
cult to know what country architects are thinking on 
any particular question of architectural polity. Feeling 
it to be essential to elicit the views of representative men 
on a subject of such momentous importance and of such 
far-reaching consequences to the Profession, we com- 
missioned a member of our editorial staff to visit most 
of the prominent architects in several of the chief pro- 
vincial towns to ascertain their views on Registration 
and’ cognate topics. The results of his investiga- 
tions and personal interviews will ‘be published in 
a series of articles which will appear in our issues 
of May 7, 14, and 21.-Frcm the materials which 
our representative has collected, valuable conclusions 
may be drawn as to the views that currently 
prevail in provincial architectural organisations. 
Obviously these articles will be of much value and great 
interest to the Profession, as they will give the first 
clear indication of the general trend of architectural 
thought in the provinces regarding the Registration 
movement and the far-reaching issues involved in it. 


400 
Covent Garden. 
The Covent Garden estate, forming part of Sir 


Thomas Beecham’s Estate, Limited. has been sold. 
The purchase price is believed to total some millions of 
pounds. 
£2,000,000 for Houses 

The Middlesex County ‘Council have decided to apply 
for sanction to raise 42,000,000 for loans to housing 
authorities in the county. The creation and issue of a 
6 per Cent. Middlesex County Redeemable Stock (1920- 
1940) has also been decided upon. 


Garden City Flats for London 
A garden city of working-class flats in the heart of 
London is the final aim of the present efforts of the 
Woods and Forests Department on the Crown property 
around Cumberland Market, Regent’s Park. Professor 
Adshead, architect of the Prince of Wales’ estate, has 
drawn up plans for the three-storey flats. 


Paris Municipal Palace 

The Paris City Council propose to expend 
400,000,000 frs. on the construction of a “ Palace of 
Exhibitions.”’ The agreement between the State and the 
Municipality authorising the expenditure stipulates that 
the building must be erected within three years. The 
scheme is receiving considerable opposition owing to the 
crisis in the building trade and the shortage of housing 
accommodation. 


Reinforced Concrete 


A committee of the Concrete Institute are considering 
the amendment of the L.C.C. regulations for rein- 
forced concrete buildings. In order that the County 
Council may be called upon to consider the amendments, 
the proposals of the Concrete Institute must be sup- 
ported, or supplemented, by similar proposals by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the R.I.B.A., and the 
housing, and to that extent only there was priority. 


Cost of Building Materials 


Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, stated in the House 
of Commons that the whole question of costs and profits 
made in the production of building materials was being 
inquired into by a Committee appointed by the President 
of the Board of Trade. The form of contract being 
entered into by local authorities provided for adjust- 
ments in respect of rise or fall in the cost of material. 
Certain quantities of materials had been purchased for 
housine. and to that extent only there was priority. 


Marylebone Town Hall 


The new Marylebone Town Hall, which has been 
formally opened by Prince Albert, is of Portland stone, 
and is designed in the classic manner, following the style 
_ of the English Renaissance. The plan is oblong, and 
the frontage consists of two long and two short facades, 
divided by pylons with fluted Corinthian columns. 
Between the pylons is a portico surmounted by a main 
cornice carrying a balustrade. The council chamber and 
reception rooms are panelled with carved walnut, and 
artistic metal work is a feature of the chamber.: The 
architect is Mr.°T. Edwin Cooper, F.R:I:B.A.. The 
building was completed in 1916, when it was taken over 
by the Government. 


Labour for Housing 


Dr. Addison attended a conference of unions in the 
building trade at the House of Commons to discuss pos- 
sibilities of accelerating housing construction. Tenders 
for approved houses were pouring into the Ministry, 
stated Dr. Addison, and for the 200,000 houses which he 
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wanted to see built by next spring 48,000 bricklay 
would be needed. In no circumstances, he said, sho 
there be a stoppage of house building in connection y 
any dispute. With regard to augmentation of labe 
there were, he was told, 202,000 ex-service men receiy 
out-of-work benefit. He suggested that it was up to 
trade to devise a scheme whereby some of these n 
could be trained and employed. As to output, he thou 
the time had come when piecework should be adopt 
subject to safeguards. He undertook to submit a fc 
of contract, and they on their part would submit to 
agreed scheme for checking costs. If any saving sho 
be effected it would be divided equally between the le 
authorities, the management, and the workers. 


Gement Manufacturers Consolidate 


The Boards of the Associated Portland Cement Ma 
facturers, Ltd., the British Portland Cement Manuf 
turers, Ltd., Martin. Earle and -Co:, Ltd., amme 
Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd., to obtain increa 
efficiency in the distribution of the cement manufactu 
by them, have consolidated their selling and distribut 
organisations. After April 1 the Cement Marketing C 
Ltd., which has been formed, will solely undertake 
selling and distribution of the cement, lime and ot 
goods manufactured and produced by the compar 
above named. It is hoped to lessen, if not to overcot 
the difficulties now existing in connection with the dis 
bution of cement and to see that the interésts of - 
various ‘buyers receive equitable treatment. This 
arrangement of selling methods is stated to be a mat 
of internal organisation, and has no bearing whate 
on the question of prices. The directorate and staff 
the Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., will consist of th 
hitherto handling the output of the above companies. 


Building Grants to Private Persons 


The following decisions, embodied in a gene 
housing memorandum just issued, have been given 
the Minister of Health with regard to the grants to 
made for the construction of houses by private ent 
prise :—(a) The grant is payable to the person at whi 
expense the house is built. (4) No. conditions | 
imposed as to the price or rent at which a house may 
sold or let after it has been built. (c) The grant is pi 
able for houses of the bungalow type. - (2) No grant 
payable towards the cost of enlarging or adapt 
existing buildings. (¢) The Local Authority m 
approve the inclusion of rooms other than those spec 
cally referred to in the memorandum, provided thai 
(1) the conditions in the memorandum with regard 
floor space are complied with; and (ii) the sizes of | 
rooms are not less than the minimum sizes authorised 
the case of houses built by local authorities. 
External offices which are not an essential part of | 
house will not be included in measuring the floor ar 
but all essential parts and offices must be included e\ 
if they are provided as external offices. (g) The gr 
will be paid in all cases where Certificate A has be 
granted by the Local Authority, provided of course tl 
the house is completed within the prescribed time. 1 
Ministry will receive returns from the Local Author 
of the number of certificates issued, and if and wh 
these. returns show that the total grant available v 
shortly be exhausted the Ministry will take such acti 
as may. be necessary to prevent any difficulty arisit 
The full grant is available only for buildings complet 
before December 23, 1920, therefore there should be 
avoidable delay in approving the plans of houses. — 
leaflet has also been prepared explaining the sche! 
briefly. ; 

(Continued on page 421. Architectural Causerie on page 409. 
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French Facades. 


The balcony motif is supported 


and decorum. 


ative features that are useful as well 


Characteristically Parisian, gay without loss of dignity 


in a couble sense by other decor 


One feels, however, that 


are intrusive, destroying the purity of the feature. 


as beautiful. 


the rosettes in the fret above the first floor 
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The R.I.B.A. Makes History. 


N important special general meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. was held on Monday evening of 
last week for the purpose of obtaining tne 
sanction of the general body of members “ for 

e Council’s proposals as the first step towards the 
\ification and registration of the profession.” Mr. 
hn W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., was in the chair. 


The resolutions to be moved on behalf of the Council 
ose out of the following interim report of the Charter 
»mmittee :— | 
1. In compliance with the instructions of the Council 
e Charter Committee has examined and is now con- 
lering the question of unification and registration as 
presents itself at the present time, together with the 
sans which may best give effect to the general desire 
the profession. 

2. In view of the time that has elapsed since the 
undate of the general body was given and the wider 
tlook now apparent, the Charter Committee recom- 
nds that the Council should summon a special general 
eting at an early date with a view to obtaining sanc- 
n for the Council to prepare and present for the 
nsideration of the profession a more extended and 
mprehensive scheme than that covered by the resolu- 
n of 1914. 

3. If this proposal is approved, the Committee 
xgest that the Council should, also with the sanction 
the general meeting, appoint a Committee repre- 
itative of the whole profession to prepare such a 
leme as is indicated above. This (Committee should 
composed of :— 


a) Representatives of the Royal Institute of British 
chitects. 

b) Representatives of the Allied Societies in the 
uted Kingdom. 

c) Representatives of the Architectural Association. 


d) Representatives of the Society of Architects. 
e) Representatives of the Official Architects’ 
sociation. 
f) Representatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
sistants’ Professional Union. 


g) Representatives of the architects not belonging 
any professional organisation. 


‘ebruary 20, 1920. 
Che resolutions were :— 


. “ That this general meeting of the Royal Institute 
British Architects approves of the Council’s proposal 
orepare and present for the consideration of the pro- 
310n a more extended and comprehensive scheme than 
t covered by the resolutions of 1914.” 


. “That this general meeting of the Royal Institute 
British Architects approves of the Council’s proposal 
appoint a Committee representative of the whole 
fession to prepare such a scheme as is indicated in 
report of the Charter Committee, dated February 
1920.” 
}efore formally opening the meeting the Chairman 
ated out that the resolutions did not commit them 
iny definite policy. 
pening the business, the Chairman said that it was 
ortant on account of what it implied. The basis of 
r enterprise was formed in 1914, under the presidency 
sir Reginald Blomfield, when, on June 29, they had 
ided to proceed with the Registration Scheme. The 
broke out immediately afterwards, and everything 
ained in abeyance. Definite action had since been 
tyed by his own unfortunate illness. He then moved 
first resolution—which, he again urged, did not 


commit them to anything, and was merely to clear the 
ground for further action. 


Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.I.B.A., seconding the 
resolution, said that, as an Associate on the Council, it 
seemed to him that that Institute had had two alternative 
policies—the policy of exclusion, and the policy of 
inclusion. At one time they had favoured the former; 
later they had changed their policy for that of inclusion. 
He asked members to look back and see what had 
happened by the inclusion of the Licentiate class. If 
there had been any loss to individual members by their 
inclusion—and he doubted whether there had been any 
loss—the whole profession had gained considerably, and 
it would be a bad thing for the Institute if they had 
remained outside. They had proved their worth over 
and over again; he might instance the negotiations with 
the Government over the housing question, which had 
been carried on almost entirely by Licentiates. 


Upon an amendment proposed by Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch, A.R.I.B.A., and seconded by Mr. Sydney 
Perks, F.R.I.B.A., the first resolution was amended to 
read: “That this general meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
approves of the Council’s proposal to prepare and 
present for the consideration of the profession a more 
extended and comprehensive scheme for unification and 
registration of the profession than that covered by the 
resolutions of 1914.” 


Upon the request of several members the sense of 
the 1914 resolutions was read. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then brought forward the second 
resolution. In 1911, he said, a scheme for the amalga- 
mation of the Society of Architects with the R.I.B.A. 
had been before them. This failed because the scheme 
involved some sacrifice to their members, and they had 
not made sure that the scheme would be acceptable to 
those chiefly concerned in its effects. It was now 
intended that all the interested professions should be 
represented for its framing. He felt sure that they were 
all concerned in improving the conditions of the 
practising architect, though all might not have the same 
views. But he was very certain of this—that none were 
selfish or unwilling to give and take in supporting the 
common end desired by them all. The Committee pro- 
posed for the purpose must necessarily be a large one, 
but it need not meet very often. Representatives from 
those practising architects who did not at present 
belong to any recognised society were to be obtained 
by inviting them to those galleries, and he was sure. the 
Press would help in making the invitation as public as 
possible. The fixing of the proportion of numbers of 
representatives from the different bodies was rather a 
delicate matter, and one best left to the Council. The 
Council would regard their duty in that matter as 
judicial, and would arbitrate in the fairest possible way. 
At the same time, it was not as important as it seemed 
at first sight, for no mere majority would satisfy any- 
body—they had to be all together in that matter. He 
then moved the second resolution, the words “ as is 
indicated in the report of the Charter Committee, dated 
February 20, 1920,’’ being omitted as tautologous. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., seconded the 
resolution, and said that, as the intermediate repre- 
sentative of a family whose association with the Institute 
had been a long one, he had one excellent reason for 
doing so, and that was to show in the most public way 
possible his sympathy with the way the resolution had 
been framed. 

Mr. Sydney Perks suggested that the words: ‘“ This 
Committee to be composed of (andthe names of all 
bodies and individuals concerned afterwards inserted) ” 
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should be added. 
gestion. 


Mr. H. A. Corlette said that allied societies in the 
United Kingdom only were mentioned. He had looked 
at the calendar of the R.I.B.A., and out of thirty-one 
allied societies eleven were not in the United Kingdom. 
He thought they should be considered, and that the 
resolution should be framed so that they should be 
included. 


The Chairman said that allied societies outside the 
United Kingdom had their own schemes. It would be 
easy for them to be included so far as unification went, 
but whether or not it would be possible to devise a 
scheme for registration he was not quite clear as to the 
difficulties of carrying it out, but thought the words “in 
the United Kingdom” might be omitted, so that they 
were at least not barred. This was agreed to. 


Mr. S. Hurd Seager, speaking on behalf of New 
Zealand—which already had registration—expressed his 
thanks for the re-wording of the resolution. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 


The Chairman said he would like to congratulate them 
on the work they had done. He really thought they had 
done more that might than appeared on paper. He was 
not sure that they had not already unified the profession. 
By the setting up of that Committee they had formed 
a ‘body which would be a Council of Architects, and 
which they might make a body representative of the 
whole profession—a body which might deal with such 
questions as education, examination, and registration. 
In closing, he said that he had good reason to believe 
that the Institute of Engineers and.the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution would join with them. 


The Chairman agreed with the sug- 


The 1914 Proposals 


For the convenience of our readers, we subjoin the 
text of the Council’s proposals as amended and passed 
by the General Body in 1914 :— 

1. The Charter to enable the R.I.B.A. to constitute 
and maintain a Register of persons who have shown :— 

(a) In the first instance by the possession of 
certain qualifications (see Clause 3), 

(b) Inthe future, and after the first establishment 
of the Register, by their having passed certain 
prescribed tests (see Clause 5), 

that they are qualified for the practice of Architecture. 

Fellows of the R.I.B.A. elected by the Council here- 
after under Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter of 
1909 to be admitted to the Register without having 
passed the “ prescribed tests.”’ 

2. All persons so inscribed on the Register to have 
the mght to call themselves “Registered Architects,” 
but only Corporate Members of the R.I.B.A. to have the 
right to call themselves ‘‘ Chartered Architects.” 

3. In the first instance there shall be inscribed on the 
Register :— 

(a) The Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of 
the R.I.B.A. 

(b) All such members of Allied Societies in the 
United Kingdom as are engaged in the practice of 
Architecture and are recommended by the Councils 
of those Societies and approved by the Council of 
the R:.I.B.A. 

_(c) Any: person who shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council of the R.I.B.A. that at the date 
of the granting of the Charter he had been for at 
least two years engaged as a principal in the dona 
fide practice of Architecture, or had served 
for ten years as pupil, apprentice, or assistant, 
or partly as one and partly as the other, 
to a person or persons who at the date 
of the granting of the Charter is or are entitled to 
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be enrolled on the Register; and who shall 
approved by the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


No avoplications for admissions to the Register un 
3 (b) and 3 (c) to be entertained after six months fh 
the date of the granting of the Charter. 


4. Every Architect on the Register must sign a f 


of declaration prescribed by the Council. 


5. The “ prescribed tests” shall be the Examinati 
qualifying for admission to membership of the R.L.B. 
and the fees payable for entering for such Examinati 
shall be identical with the fees payable by candide 
for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. Candidates who h; 
passed the Examinations shall be eligible for memt 
ship of the R.I.B.A. 


6. An annual registration fee shall be payable to 
R.I.B.A. by all Architects on the Register. 


7. The Register to be administered by the Regist 
tion Board of the R.I.B.A., whose functions shall 
limited to supervision of the Register, to investigat 
of complaints in regard to the professional conduct 
any person on the Register, and to reporting to | 
Council of the R.I.B.A. on matters connected with | 
Register only. The Board’s powers to be limited 
reporting to the Council, by whom the required act 
will be taken. 

8. Representation on the Registration Board and 
the specific purposes only as defined in Clause 7 to 
given to Licentiates and to Registered Architects 1 
being Corporate Members or Licentiates. In all of! 
regards the constitutional position of the Licentiates 
remain as at present. i, 

g. The number of members of the Registration Bos 
not to exceed 23, in the proportion of 10 Felloy 
7 Associates, and 6 Registered Architects, of whom 
least 3 shall be Licentiates, until such date as the cl. 
of Licentiates shall have expired. 

10. The Council to consist of :— 

1 President (Fellow). 

4 Vice-Presidents (Fellows). 

1 Hon. Secretary (Fellow). 

5 Chairmen of Standing Committees (Fellow 

1 Chairman of Board of Architectural Educati 
(Fellow). 

15 Ordinary Members (Fellows). . 
The above are ex-offict. 
10 Associate Members. 

2 Past Presidents (Fellows). 

I Representative of the Architectural Assoc: 
tion (Fellow or Associate). 

The President or other representative, being 
fellow of the R.I.B.A., of every Allied Society 
the United Kingdom having not less than 50 of 
members on the Register (or such other number 
the Council may from time to time determine 
[Allied Societies having less than 50 members ‘ 
the Register to be represented on the Council 
rotation. | | 

11. [he R.I.B.A. to be empowered to issue a s¢a 
of fees payable to Architects on the Register. 

12. The R.I.B.A. to have enlarged powers of holdit 
property. ' 

13. The By-law in regard to the Board of Archite 
tural Education to be revised so as to confer upt 
certain Schools of Architecture the privilege of rept 
sentation on the Board. 

At the Meeting of 29th June, 1914, the followim 
Resolution was passed :—“ That as the proposals ha\ 
received the approval of members, the Solicitors to tl 
Institute be instructed by the Council to prepare tl 
necessary petition for submission to the Privy Council 
This direction has remained in abeyance owng to 
war. | 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 9.—Sofht from the 
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Brunelleschi, Architect 
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This coffering, executed no doubt from Brunelleschi’s own design, is mainly remarkable for its pleasing exemplification of 
variety in unity, the general scheme being consistentiy preserved, while the details are diversified for every panel. 
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Architectural Causerie: Working Methods 


RTISTS always delight to hear of the methods 
of their compeers in the sphere of artistic crea- 
tion, whether of architecture, sculpture, or 
painting. In the early days of the St. Martin’s 

ve School of Art, or academy as it was named, we 
the beginnings of the tradition of scholarship 
stallised in the production of the English school. 


garth was the chief mover in __ founding 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy,. which was 
ported by annual subscriptions, and_ ruled 
a committee. No sooner had Gibbs 
shed St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields than this English 


demy started. It was followed by a project from the 
sttante Society for a public academy. Then the 
iety of Artists developed into the Royal Academy ; 

later there came into being the Architects’ Club, 
ing at the Thatched House Tavern; and as the 
val Academy was evolved from the Society of Artists, 
he Architects’ Club ultimately grew into the Royal 
itute of British Architects. 

* a * 

he reason for the excellence of eighteenth-century 
ding inheres in two facts—first, the influence of the 
ured patron, and, secondly, the spirit of collectivism 
opposed to individualism) permeating the members 
he English school. It is popularly supposed that the 
ters of English architecture prepared every drawing 
essary for the buildings entrusted to their charge. 
hitects need not to be told that the assumption is 
rly absurd. From Wren to Chambers. from Taylor to 
‘kerell, and, later, in the careers of the Victorian 
hicists, it was customary for the chief designer or 
ritect to prepare the first sketches and then to super- 
nd the execution of the design on paper in the hands 
qualified clerks or personal assistants. Reference to 
elaborate working drawings in the R.I.B.A. Library 
xests and even proves this to have been the ordinary 
hod of working. 


* ok 


is the architect’s business to interpret the needs of a 
at, to deal with the difficulties of a defimte pro- 
mme, and at the same time to conform to the condi- 
sof his own day. In fact, it is impossible for any 
i, however clever, to emancipate h'mself from the 
od in which he lives. English architects of the past 
2 caught up by the wave of passionate enthusiasm for 
sicism which swept across Europe from Italy and 
it itself in France, Holland. Germany, and even 
hed the icy confines of Russia. Those architects had 
ely very largely on books for their motifs, and while 
zining their work to be equal to the masterpieces of 
ancient civilisations, they were subconsciously 
ung the very excellent tradition which in course of 
» has in itself become ancient. 


* *K * 


‘nce the eighteenth century our vision has become 
ider. We arestill in the Renaissance movement. In- 
J, it is impossible to think of any other movement. 
ivals of local traditions, stunt performances, essays 
sassanian, Hindo-Chinese, Assyrian, or Neo-Grec 
‘nmowhither. Neither must we plead the difficulties 
nodern practice, the evolution of new methods of 
truction, and the application of new materials to 
indrances to the practice of architecture on lines of 
val reasoning. Sometimes the complaint is heard 


of irritating trifles that it is impossible for them to 
< On the lines of simplicity that were formerly the 
le. This contention is sheer nonsense. On the 
rary, design to-day is not one whit more difficult than 
is in the past. If anything, it should be easier, for 
store of material in the matter of motifs is greater 


‘modern architects have so much to consider in the’ 


to-day, thanks to the camera and the publisher, than it 
was 1n the past, and facilities for training are open to all. 
aK aK * 

If an architect, engaged to design several buildings 
at the same time, attempts to work out all the drawings 
with his own hand, he is a fool—no less. What does it 
signify if he employs ninety clerks, providing he secures 
a splendid result? As the chief designer, he is respon- 
sible for the preliminary sketches made toa small scale. 
The conception 1s, or should be, the product of the archi- 
tect, the elaboration of the conception is work for the 
assistant. Itis, however, essential that the chief designer 
shall work with the assistant by sketching any necessary 
modifications in the details of drawings in the making by 
supervising the full-size details of mouldings and 
working in close collaboration with the sculptor and 
carver. 

* * * 

The late Charles Follen McKim is recognised to have 
been the greatest modern architect of recent years. He 
was trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, studied in 
England, and starting practice in America at a time 
when no definite architectural policy existed. He was 
determined to pursue eclectic methods and restore to the 
Republic the trad:tion of his earliest years. McKim’s 
vision of the world’s architecture.enabled him to achieve 
the vast number of academic buildings now enriching the 
eastern States. Every building produced by his firm 
bears the unmistakable stamp of his personality. Curi- 
ously enough, the work of McKim, paradoxical as it may 
seem, attained personality through collective and eclectic 
methods. Had McKim forced his personality into the 
designs, had he attempted stunt tricks, he would have 
remained below the academic platform. 

% * * 

Real architecture is the slowest thing on earth. It 
creeps along in direct ratio to the spirit of a people. We 
must not consider the products of mediocrity as forming 
part of architectural achievement. The rubble does not 
count; it is the splendid surface of the square masonry 
that makes the direct appeal to the senses and the 
understanding. Architecture must advance on lines of 
collectivity. In other words it must be academic, and to 
be academic it must of necessity be traditional. Now 
even this raises an important subject for debate. There 
are phases of design calling for solution according to 
local traditional methods, and others demanding 
attention with a view’ to their inclusion 
in the realm of universal tradition. Individuality, 
modernism, character, directness, and all the 
other attributes will fall into place without an effort 
on the part of the chief designer, providing he keeps a 
large view of things and an almost god-like appreciation 
of facts and the importance of common sense. 

* x * 

We all design our buildings, and very rightly so, eleva- 
tion first ; in other words, we form a mental picture of the 
conception when we discuss affairs with our clients. Into 
this mental picture we project the plan and into the plan 
the bones of the structure. It is always a case of con- 
ception, plan, skeleton. No other method is practicable. 
The man who thinks in one plane and produces an 
elaborate plan is at a loss to express the plan in eleva- 
tion, hence the failure of the methods of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts during the past thirty years. 

* * * 


Let it be sufficient for the controlling architect to give 
the preliminary scheme, let him treat his assistants as 
partners in the realisation of his ideas, and, moreover, let 
him not be ashamed to work in a library of rare books 
and illustrations, and, to use an expression of Cockerell’s, 
“be ready to quote authorities and precedents like the 
lawyer.’’ AERO. 
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First Principles in Building Construction 
By ROBERT F. SHERAR, Architect 


the subject of statics appear more 
difficult than it really is. ‘This weak- 
ness in the statement of first principles 1s 
partly due to a want of precision in the 
use of the words dynamics, statics, and 
mechanics. Some writers use the word 
dynamics as relating to forces in motion, 
statics as relating to forces at rest, and 
mechanics as a general term, including 
the whole subject. Others more correctly 
use the word dynamics as meaning the 
science of force, statics as a branch of 
dynamics dealing with forces in equili- 
brium (not necessarily at rest), and 
mechanics in its original sense as relating 
to machinery or mechanism of any sort. 
This divergency may seem a mere 
matter of words, but it implies all the 
difference between a correct and a faulty 
scientific outlook—a very serious matter, 
especially in the elementary stages or at 
the foundation of a subject, as the whole 


the subj terminology often makes 


of what follows depends on it. One can- 
not help thinking that, after all, the 
intention in separating statics from 


dynamics is only to hide certain difficul- 
ties for the time being which are bound 
to crop up sooner or later, and eventually 
loom greater than ever. 


Such terms as_ reaction, moment of 
inertia, etc., are thus difficult to under- 
stand, ‘their descriptions being confused 


and even contradictory, and they do not 
always convey a very clear idea of what is 
meant. Then the different ways in which 
they are applied under different condi- 
tions are very discouraging. The present 
article is an attempt to classify the 
different ideas involved as first principles 
so that they can be more readily recog- 
nised as such and applied as required. 


Elementary Notions 


Force cannot be defined, but is recog- 
nised as the cause of movement. Move- 
ment can only be recognised as relative 
between two material bodies. It does not 
follow from this that we must be ignorant 
of the force holding two bodies together, 
as a stone lying on the ground, for we are 
now quite familiar with the force of 
gravity, and we know that it holds the 
stone and the earth together. 

In some text-books force is described as 
that which tends to move a body at rest, 
to stop a body in motion, or to alter the 
course of a body in motion. The last two 
statements seem to the writer to be easily 
understood corollaries from the first, and 
as a matter of fact we know of no such 
condition as ‘‘ at rest.’’ Such a statement 
taken literally therefore soon leads to diffi- 
culties. Both statements as to the nature 
of force are given, however, as represent- 
ing respectively what may be termed that 
of the dynamic school and that of the 
static school, as together they help to 
explain one another. A single force acts 


in a straight line, any movement other 


than in a straight line requiring more than 
one force to account for it. 

Force can only act in one of two ways, 
either drawing two material bodies 
together or forcing them apart, and it is 
well to consider here that there are 
different kinds, or what may be termed 
sources, or rather reservoirs, of force 
which are distinguished by different names 
such as Gravity, Elasticity, Inertia, 
Cohesion, Heat, etc., as there are certain 


peculiarities inherent in each which some- 
times qualify their action. The magni- 
tude of ia force can be measured by com- 
parison (on a balance or scales) with a 
recognised standard unit such as a Ib. 
weight, which represents in a palpable 
form the amount or m ignitude of attrac- 
tive force pulling the Ib. weight and the 
earth together. 


From the last statement we have what 
are termed Action and Reaction. The 
earth has exactly the same attraction for 
the weight as the weight has for the earth, 
but the relative amount of movement 
being indirectly as the masses of the two 
bodies, the movement of the earth is 
negligible, and is in any case only local 
owing to the elasticity of the earth’s crust. 
The lb. weight being ‘the cause in this case 
is termed the active force or Action, and 
the earth coming up to meet it is called 
the Reaction. When the two bodies meet, 
the two forces balance one another, rela- 
tive movement ceases, and the forces are 
said to be static (standing). 

No force can come into play im any 
direction without producing exactly the 
same force in the opposite direction 
(Action and Reaction, Conservation of 
Energy), thus the action above described 
was possible owing to some previous force 
raising the lb. weight, forcing the lb. 
weight and the earth apart, as when you 
raise a beam on to its supports you press 
the earth down and press the beam up, 
and when it is placed on its supports the 
weight of the beam, acting through the 


~supports, presses the earth down and the 


earth presses it up: the two forces are then 
said to be balanced, for no further relative 
motion is observed ; but if the force of 
cohesion in the supports is not sufficient 
to keep the beam and the earth apart, 
movement takes place and the structure 
collapses. 


Same Sense 


The raison d’étre, then, of statics is 
teach us how to produce equilibrium 
the forces acting on a structure, and th 
after to make the various members str 
enough to resist the forces acting in th 

Internal forces acting in the mem} 
of a structure, as in the supports in 
illustration, are called stresses, and r 
be either compressive or tensile; 
before we consider these we must first ¢ 
sider some effects produced by differ 
methods of grouping and applying fo 
to a body. 

The whole subject can be treated 
shortly under. the heading Composi 
and Decomposition of forces. The y 
“resolution”? was formerly, and is — 
used instead of “decomposition”; 
latter, however, is more expressive ofy 
is intended, and it has been adopted 
various writers. A single force can 
expressed graphically by a straight 
representing its magnitude to scale, 
an arrow head shows its direction ors 
of action. It is conceivable that any n 
ber of forces may act on a body at 
time in many different lines and sen 
so, to simplify the geometric construc 
of such a confusion, it is necessary 
consider forces acting only in one p 
at a time (coplanar); and as most p 
tical questions occur ‘under this condi 
it is not only convenient but comprel 
sive, and we shall find that when we |! 
mastered the manipulation of such fo 
the combination of forces acting toget 
but in different planes, is a compatrati 
simple matter. 


G omposition and Decompe 


tion of Forces 
Note.—In the illustration, the ¢ 
arrows for each case as numbered, 1 t 
represent pairs of forces acting toget 
the length of the arrows representin; 
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ule and the number on them represent- 
x, numerically, their respective magni- 
Jes, and the arrow heads indicate their 
yse of action. The letter R indicates 
»ir Resultants and the letter E their 
juilibrants. 

By Composition is meant the combining 
a number of forces into one force (if 
ssible), or a couple that will have the 
ne effect on a body as the separate 
‘ces acting together. This one force is 
led the Resultant of the system, and the 
ginal forces are called Components. 

By Decomposition (Resolution) is meant 
» breaking up of a single force into two 
more forces that will, when acting 
rether, have the same effect on a body 
the original force. These new forces 
: called components of the original 
ce, and are usually qualified by some 
th adjectives as ventical, horizontal, 
rmal, etc., according to the purpose for 
ich they have been created. 

[he composition and_ resolution § of 
ces is usually restricted to the con- 
eration of the triangle of forces, which; 
wever, is only a scrap of the subject 
uling with one particular case (Case 4 
the illustration, page 410), instead of 
ling with the whole subject, so that a 
dent may grasp it as a complete idea. 
at us consider a body acted on by any 
mber of coplanar forces at different 


jles. Then the following two questions 
sent themselves: Is the system in 


ulibrium? and, if not, what is required 
produce equilibrium? both of which 
1 be answered by the composition of 
ces alone, as here described. Any two 
ces acting together must (a) have a 
sultant, as in cases 1, 2, and 4; (b) form 
Jouple as in case 3; or (c) be in Equili- 
um as in case o. No other arrangement 
a pair of forces is possible. If, there- 
2, starting with any two forces, we find 
ir Resultant, pair it with the next, and 
on in turn through the whole system, 
n the Resultant of the last pair will be 
resultant of the whole system, unless, 
already stated, it happens to end in a 
iple or be in a state of equilibrium. 
y pair forming a couple (case 3) must, 
course, be avoided till the end. 

[hese cases will now be described 
larately.. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are pairs. of 
rallel forces, No. 4 non-parallel. 


case 1.—Two parallel forces, of equal 
unequal magnitude, both acting in the 
ne sense, have a Resultant equal to 
ir sum, acting somewhere between 
m, at a distance from each indirectly 
the forces themselves. The’ line of 
ion of the Resultant can therefore be 
nd graphically by simply reversing the 
ition of the arrows representing the 
ces and joining their extremities with 
gonals as shown. The Resultant acts 
ough the intersection of the diagonals. 
merically, if we call the two forces A 
1B, and the distance between them 2, 
Resultant = A + B and acts at a dis- 
ce from B = ani 
A+B 

Jase 2.—Two parallel forces of unequal 
gnitude, and acting in opposite senses, 
ve a Resultant equal to their difference, 
ing in the same sense as the greater, 
1.acting on the opposite side of the 
ater from the lesser, at a distance 
ich can be found graphically by 
inging the position of the. arrows as 
ore, and drawing lines through their 
remities forming an angle, through the 
ersection of which the Resultant acts. 
Merically, if we call the lesser force A, 
'Sreater force B, andthe distance 
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between them 7, then the Resultant 
= B — A, and acts at a distance from B, 


in the direction f A = 
e direction away from BoA’ 

This result is rather difficult to realise 
at first, and it may be helpful to compare 
it with Case 2A, which consists of the 
smaller force and the equilibrant of 
case 2 set at their proper distance, which 
will then be recognised as belonging to 
case 1, and the Resultant will be found 
to be the equilibrant of 5 in case 2. 

Case 3.—Two parallel forces of equal 
magnitude acting in opposite senses. This 
is called a Couple, and it is easily seen to 
have a turning effect. No single force will 
equilibrate a couple. Another couple of 
equal moment and opposite sense which 
will be explained later must be added. 
The magnitude or moment of a couple 
equals one of the forces multiplied by the 
distance between them. 

Case 4.—Two forces of equal or un- 
equal magnitude and at any angle with 
one another have a Resultant, to find 
which and its line of action the parallelo- 
gram of forces is generally used. This 
must not be confused with the polygon of 
forces, with which it has no connection; it 
is used because it seems to be more easily 
understood than the triangle of forces 
which is a polygon of forces. To use the 
parallelogram of forces the lines of action 
of the two forces must be produced, if 
necessary, to meet in P, their point of 
action, from which must be set off 
lengths representing the two forces, to 
scale, and the parallelogram completed as 
shown. The diagonal will then represent 
the Resultant in magnitude, line of 
action, and sense. 


An examination of case 4A will show that 
some care must be exercised in placing 
the forces so as correctly to indicate the 
position and sense of resultant, the secret 
of which is to make the arrows represent- 
ing the forces always point towards P, 
when the resultant will also point towards 
P: this can be done under any conditions 
by producing one or both forces back- 
wards, if necessary, as shown in case 4A, 
when the two forces and resultant all point 
to P. The Resultants for cases 4 and 4A 
can also be found by the triangle of forces 
(Figs. 5. and 6). These four cases exhaust 
the possibilities of the subject, and by this 
means a system of any number of forces 
can be solved by taking the forces in pairs 
as described. As this, however, is rather 
a cumbersome process, and may be termed 
a sort of retail method, the writer hopes 
to show in a future article that there are 
only two fundamental principles involved, 
first the triangle of forces. which gives 
rise to the Polygon of forces for summa- 
tion, and second the moment of a force 
which gives rise to the Funicular Polygon 
for summation, and that by means of these 
two principles the simplest and most com- 
plicated systems of forces can be solved in 
a more wholesale manner. 


Decomposition of Forces. 


This is simply the reverse of composi- 
tion, and is of great utility. Three examples 
are given. Fig. 7 shows a-beam supporting 
a concentrated load of 8 tons on a-span 
of 10 ft. at 3 ft. 9 in. from left-hand sup- 
port. The load acting vertically down- 
wards must be equilibrated by a similar 
force acting upwards; this, however, has 
to be decomposed into two forces acting 
at the supports called the reactions. Their 
sum will therefore equal 8 tons. This wil! 
be easily recognised as the reverse of case 
1. The reactions are inversely as the 
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distances between them and the load. The 
left-hand reaction is therefore to the load 


75 x 8 tons 
ie (ohare Se s 


as 75 is to a 
= 5 tons, and the right hand reaction 
equals the remainder 3 tons. 

This can be, calculated graphically as 
follows: Set up at either support a line 
representing the load to scale, draw a 
diagonal as shown, and where it cuts the 
vertical line through the load draw a hori- 
zontal line which will divide the load line 
into two parts representing the two reac- 
tions to scale. The larger will be the reac- 
tion nearer the load. 

Fig. 8 represents a block of stone 
resting on a sloping support (a step rest- 
ing on a steel stringer would be a_ prac- 
tical example). The weight of the stone 
forms a vertical downward force. To 
decompose this into normal and parallel 
components, draw the triangle of forces 
making A B represent the weight of the 
stone to scale, then draw A C parallel and 
B C normal to the slope. C B_ will repre- 
sent the normal pressure, B C its equili- 
brant, and the tendency. to slide’ down the 
slope will be represented by A C and 
resisted by C A. 

Fig. 9. This case is peculiar and im- 
portant, and should be familiarised. It 
represents a plank or joist supported on a 
floor and leaning against a wall, the 
force W_ produced by the weight 
of the plank, which passes _ vertically 
through the centre of gravity of the 
planks, is prevented from falling by the 
horizontal reaction of the wall BC, these 
two forces meet in P, through which 
another force must come from the floor 
support through B A. Draw the triangle 
of forces making A B = W, A C parallel 
to the sloping line through P and B C 
horizontal. Then B C = horizontal com- 
ponent acting from the wall, and C A the 
component acting from the floor. The 
latter again can be decomposed into a 
vertical and horizontal component at the 
floor = B A and C B respectively. 


Weekly Housing Reports. 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry of Health during the week ended 
March 13 numbered 119. The total 
number. of schemes submitted by local 
authorities and public utility societies is 
now 9,164, comprising about 63,800 acres. 
The schemes approved now number 5,142 
and comprise about 42,000 acres. One 
hundred and eleven lay-out schemes were 
submitted and 83 approved during the 
week, bringing the total number of lay- 
outs submitted to 3,120 and the number 
approved to 2,529. 

House-plans representing 7,114 houses 
were submitted during the week, and plans 
for 7,018 houses approved. The _ total 
number of houses represented in all the 
plans now submitted is 152,454, and in the 
plans approved 139,283. During the week 
tenders were submitted for 10,708 houses. 
Tenders for 10,332 were approved, bring- 
ing the total number of houses in tenders 
submitted to 82,392, and in tenders ap- 
proved. to 75,142. At March 1, 511 
houses had been completed ready for oc- 
cupation, and 1,377 were inthe final stages 
of construction. The total number of 
houses under construction, but not 
finished, was 9,125. Contracts had been 
signed for 32,586 houses! New schemes 
submitted during the week ending March 20 
numbered 148. Schemes submitted by 
local authorities and public utility societies 
now number 9,285 and those approved by 
the Ministry 5,274. 
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Architects and the 
People’s Health 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—Mr. Crossley Davies, in his very 
able article in your issue of March 17, 
suggests that the question of registration 
should be approached anew from the 
standpoint that it would not be for the 
profit of the profession but for the protec- 
tion of the people. I very-cordially agree 
with this view, which was promulgated 
more than thirty-five years ago by the 
Society of Architects, and which has been 
consistently maintained ever since. In 
fact, this view is so old as to be new in 
the minds of some of the present advo- 
cates of registration. 

The arguments used by Mr. Crossley 
Davies in favour of registration are also 
those which have been adduced 
periodically with great regularity for 
many years. For a long time past the 
Society of Architects has expressed and 
maintained the opinion, which has never 
been controverted, that the profession as 
a body is in favour of registration. 

Having reached this point the only 
question to decide is how best to carry it 
into effect. It is here that the real diffi- 
culty begins, because it is on this point 
that there is at present a difference of 
opinion in principle between the R.I.B.A. 
and the Society. The registration policy 
of the R.I.B.A., as I understand it up to 
the present time, is for a scheme of volun- 
tary registration under its charter, which 
would be, in effect, voluntary registration 
within the Institute ; whereas the policy of 
the Society is, and has always been, the 
statutory registration of all architects— 
that is to say, of every member of the 
profession who can prove that he is a 
bona-fide architect. With the Society it is 
a question of principle, both as regards 
the nature of registration and its scope, 
and the Society must be convinced that 
there is some better method of securing 
this object than the one which it has main- 
tained for the whole period of its exist- 
ence before it can commit itself to any 
other policy. 

The Society is aware that Parliament 
will pay no heed to divided counsels, but 
does not the title of Mr. Crossley Davies’s 
article suggest that the time has come 
when the matter might be dealt with as a 
Government measure? The Ministry of 
Health has taken an active part in the 
proposals for the registration of members 
of another profession connected with the 
public health—that of nurses—where I 
believe the position was exactly the same, 
inasmuch as there were two professional 
bodies each with a different proposal for 
accomplishing the same end, and I think 
I am right in saying that the matter was 
finally settled by the Ministry of Health 
undertaking a Government measure for 
the statutory registration of nurses. 

I submit that this might’ very well form 
a precedent, if one is required, for the 
Ministry of Health to concern itself with 
the proposal for the statutory registra- 
tion of architects, who are equally, if not 
more, vitally concerned with questions 
affecting the health of the community 
than the members of any other profession. 

In my view—and I speak as one with 
lone personal experience and knowledge 
of the feelings and views of many of those 
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Correspondence 


who comprise the bulk of the profession, 
viz., the provincial architects—nothing less 
than registration by statute will satisfy the 
profession as a whole. The Society is 
sufficiently wideawake not to run its head 
against a brick wall, but there is no reason 
whwv it should not climb over it with the 
help of a further friendly “leg-up” by 
architects who are in sympathy with its 
progressive policy in this and other direc- 
tions, 
C, MCARTHUR BUTLER, 
Secretary of the Society of Architects. 


Schools of Architecture 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—The recent correspondence in 
your Journal shows confusion in the 
minds of some as to the past history of 
the different schools of architecture in 
England and the dates when they were 
started. The following notes may, per- 
haps, clear away some misconceptions, 

The Royal Academy has for. very many 
years had professors of architecture— 
Charles Robert Cockerell, for instance, 
was elected professor there in 1839—but I 
believe that the architectural studio was 
not opened until the late ’sixties of the last 
century, when R. Phené Spiers was 
appointed its first master. Some one 
better informed will correct me if I am 
wrong as regards this. The R.A. School 
was, and is still, only a night school, 

About 1890 the late R. Norman Shaw 
and Sir Thos. G. Jackson made a brave 
attempt to have the school open in the 
day time. A _ petition was extensively 
signed by the leading architects of the 
day urging that course. Norman Shaw, 
in an undated letter which lies before me, 
wrote: “There was an endless Committee 
at the R.A. three or four years ago to 
reform and amend everything, and I have 
recently found out that they asked 
again and again, ‘Don’t you want any- 
thing more for vour architectural stu- 
dents, don’t you want more teaching or 
further advantages of any kind?’ and his 
answer invariably was, ‘No; architectural 
students can’t come in the daytime.’ 
Now some of them say, ‘Students doubt- 
less will come fast enough—if the doors 
are open! ’’ and so on. P.S.—I 
think if we had a separate memorial, were 
it only signed by a dozen, it would be most 
useful. Tiwenty signatures would make it 
even more valuable! ! !” I was asked to 
obtain signatures to the students’ petition 
and collected, if I remember rightly, over 
a hundred. Both petitions were presented 
to the Council of the Academy by Shaw— 
and were pigeonholed. The architectural 
school, unlike the drawing, painting, and 
modelling studios of the Academy, re- 
mains closed all day long. This attempt 
by Norman Shaw to advance higher archi- 
tectural education is littke known, but 
deserves to be recorded, although, unfor- 
tunately, it failed. 

The first Chair of Architecture in Eng- 
land—outside the Academy—was founded 
at University College, London, in 1841. 
Thomas L. Donaldson was the first 
holder, and he retained the chair until 
1865. The collection of lecture diagrams 
which he prepared, and which he _be- 
queathed to the college. still form a valued 
possession of its school. of architecture. 
The work.of Donaldson and his successors 
consisted only of evening—or late after- 


noon—lectures. Not until 1903 were d; 
courses instituted. 
At King’s College a Chair, with the tit 
of “Art Construction,’’ was established | 
1840, and was held by William Hosk; 
until 1861. His successor was Profess 
Kerr, during whose tenure—in 1886—t} 
title was changed to “Architecture ar 
Building Construction.”” In 1913 
schools of architecture at University Ce 
lege and King’s College were ama 
gamated, and work was started in Decen 
ber of that year in the new building ; 
University College provided by tt 
generosity of Sir Herbert Bartlett. : 
The Architectural Association, found 
in 1847, was, for many years, for “mutu 
self-instruction,” members meeting t 
gether to discuss and help one anothe 
The advantages of these semi-inform 
gatherings were quickly recognised, t] 
numbers of the Association rapidly i 
creased, and more formal classes ar 
lectures became a necessity. I knew mo 
about the work of the Association son 
thirty years ago, when | was-a “ Visitor 
at one of the design classes and Editor 
“A. A. Notes,’ as the official organ w, 
then called. The greater part of tl 
teaching was done by voluntary workers. 
at first entirely by such. In 1891 the dec 


-sion was come to that all labourers we 


worthy of their hire—at least of a hire 
some sort. The proposed changes we 
outlined in a paper read before tl 
R.I.B.A. by Mr. Frank T, Baggallay, tl 
President of the A.A. in 1891 (5 
R.I.B.A. Journal, June, 1891, and ‘A. 
Notes,’’ July, 1891.) The scheme was. 
compromise. The Council was divide 
Some of the members of the A.A., bo 
inside and outside the Council, were | 
favour of a day school being started | 
once. But the timid ones and the rea 
tionaries gained the day, and the we 
known day school of the A.A. was n 
started until ten years later. 

In June, 1894, I was appointed to tl 
Roscoe Chaiz of Art at University Cc 
leve, Liverpool, now the University 
Liverpool. The work of the chair had pr 
viously been confined to lectures <¢ 
painting and art generally ; my predece 
sors being Sir Martin Conway al 
cousin of Robe 


versity College, London, t 
four or twenty-five day students, al 
about the same number in the evenil 
design class, fifty in all. ' 

The Chair at the University of Ma 
chester was started in the same year, 190 
Professor Capper being the first holde 
This century has seen many other chai 
founded and complete day courses ins 
tuted. I hope the time is not far dista 
when every town of importance in En 
land—in Great Britain and TIreland—w 
have its school of architecture. giving ft 
and comprehensive courses of both di 
and evening training to students. Nothir 
is more likely to weld the profess! 


together and produce that “unity ” whi 


dail 


—— 
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War Memorials. 4.—Stockport War Memorial. 
Halliday, Paterson, and Agate, Architects. 
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Memorial structures designed to be useful as well as commemorative are as yet rather scarce, and the present example 
derives the more interest from this fact, The plan shows that the architects have made very ingenious use of a 
rather difficult site. Classical simplicity and restraint mark the exterior design. 
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THE 


ill desire than a sound and universally 
lied scheme of architectural educa- 


[ay I conclude this long letter with a 
+t extract from the paper on “ Unity”’ 
ad at the R.I.B.A. in December, 1917? 
course of training in a school of archi- 
ure should, I submit, be compulsory 
all students. It is useless to 
ect unity amongst architects so long 
shere is variance as regards the essen- 
; of architectural education, and some 
jents receive no training at all except 
it they obtain in an architect’s office.” 
F. M. SIMPSON. 


New Books 


“Concise Costing for Housing.” 
very industry would stand on a much 
ier basis if it would adopt a sound 
ntific method of costing. If charges 
e founded on careful and complete as- 
‘ainment of the cost of every detail 
kruptcy would become rare, because 
<less and ruinous competition would 
ost entirely cease, and _ tendering, 
ch is now very largely a matter of more 
less clever guesswork, would become 
‘ost automatically precise. 
.s every building contractor and every 
hitect knows, the ascertainment of 
ts is no simple matter. So numerous 
| of such complexity are the factors in- 
ved in compiling a bill of quantities, 
t unless the work is done scientifically 
| systematically, unless due weight and 
more is assigned to each item and each 
ail, the total will be seriously wrong. 
nce, in great measure, the remarkable 
crepancies in tendering. 
t has been said, no doubt with con- 
erable truth, that every estimating clerk 
, “a system of his own.” More often, it 
y be supposed, he works by a sort of 
tinct: or if really by his own system, 
n in very few instances can that system 
ve been sound. That is obvious from the 
2cts. 
Mr. T. Sumner Smith has analysed with 
sat patience and skill the entire contents 
bills of costs, and has classified the data 
a series of tables which will prove of the 
nost value in preparing bills of quanti- 
s. The author is doubtless justified in 
uming that the preparation of bills of 
antities which are at once practical and 
entific is really the first step towards 
mnomic building. He shows, too, that 
ta correctly ascertained and _scientific- 
y assembled will serve a four-fold pur- 
se: first, as a basis for an accurate 
imate of the cost of the intended 
ucture ; secondly, for order‘ng materials 
d for their delivery on the site at the 
sper time; thirdly, for analysing and 
sordine costs; lastly, as a schedule of 
ices for the prompt and equitable adjust- 
2nt of variations on the contract. ‘The 
inciples that Mr. Smith has so carefully 
certained and has set forth so clearly are 
rectly applicable to the housing ques- 
m, in which the ascertainment of cost 
d the prevention of any kind of leakage 
e matters of vital importance. It is with 
‘using that this book is directly and 
ecifically concerned, and to which it will 
nder immediate and important service ; 
it the principles deduced are applicable 
every class of building, just because 
ey ave principles, scientifically set forth. 
he eight chapters into which the treatise 
divided bear the following headings: 
ills of Quantities and their Uses; Scien- 
ic Costing ; Economical Building ; Eco- 
omy in Design; Contract Agreements: 
ational Builders’ Bank; Constants of 
abour and Bonuses Based on Output; 
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Conclusions. Under each of these head- 
ings the author has many shrewd and 
practical observations, revealing extra 
ordinarily clear perception and firm grasp 
of his subject. The book, to which Mr. 
Raymond Unwin contributes a short com- 
mendatory preface, is as helpful as it 1s 
opportune, and the principles it advocates 
have been approved by the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health. 
Eleven pages of cottage designs illustrate 
the authors’ theses; and altogether his 
book seems destined not only to do the 
State some service in the present crisis, 
but also to revolutionise costing and quan- 
tity surveying by supplying the data for 
thoroughly scientific treatment. 

Concise Costing for Housing, Based on an Improved 
System of Quantity Surveying. With Explanatory Tables, 
Illustrations. and Practical Examples. By T. Sumner 
Smith. M.Q.s.A., F.I.Ar. With an Introduction by 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.J.B.A. London: Technical 


Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Price 5s. 6d. post free, 


Publications Received 


Premier Congrés de VHabitation., Du 
g au 12 Octobre, 1919. Compte Rendu 
des Travaux. Preface de M. Edouard 
Herriatt Députe, Maire de Lyon, Ancien 
Ministre. Imprimerie Noirclerc and 
Fénétrier, 3, Rue Stella, Lyon. 

The Question of Thrace. Greeks, Bul- 
gars, and Turks. By J. Saxon Mills, 
M.A. and Matthew G. Chrussachi, B.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Edward Stanford, Ltd., 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C.2. 

Description of the Residence of Sir 
John Soane, R.A., Architect. Edited by 
Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R-IB.A., 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
1oth Edition. Price 1s. net. Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C: 


Price of Building 
Materials 


_The rise in the cost of building mate- 
rials in London is the subject of a White 
Paper, which shows that there was a fur- 
ther advance under many heads between 
November and February. Bricks, cement, 
lime, slates, lead, nails, white and red lead, 
and plaster; and baths, kitchen-ranges, 
sinks, and drainpipes all increased in price 
during the three months. Examples of the 
rise that has taken place on pre-war prices 
are given below: 


July, ee Feb. 1920. 
s. d. need. 
Bricks—Fletton (1,000) ........... 114 0 SB Rat) 
Stocks (best) (1,000) ......... TG 65 2.20.4 10) 70) 
Sand (yd.—cube) -....<.....4...0006 On ve Ou eel a6 
Portland cement (ton) ..........- Ae One onl: (6 
Times (GON) Pe ececeee cotenacvocerarseors ons Ola Oleen oes O 
Slates we (15200) 5. ct.ccssessc cases sess Pet Sa. Ogee oon O40 
Tiles (roofing)—Broseley (1,000) 210 0 ... 615 0 
Yorkshire (red) (1.000) ...... 1910) Opeearoris, 6 
Timber—Carcassing (Standard) 15 0 0 ...45 0 0 
Yellow deal (Standard) ...22 0 0 ...55 0 0 
Floor boarding, lin. plain 
(square of 100ft.) ...... (aha Nye Ut) eed ae ty 
Lead—Sheet. (ton) i.i.cc.cc.-0as0eee 9350) -0 +.. 62aL0 0 
Pipe (in coils) (tom) ......... 28 15°07 1... 6)50 0 
Rainwater good—2zin. down 
pipe (yd.—linl.) .......... 0 113 -,.250 (4 22 
5in. gutter (ditto) ............ OF OF9Ok 0.738. 114 
Baths, 5ft. taper (each) ......... 8] Oi OF Lie O) 
Kitchen range, 36in. (each) .. 114 9 ... 7 0 9 
Cut nails (per ton) ............... 12 Om O gee So Om O 
Drainpipes. untested Qin. (yd. 
SAT has Sete tee 0 A OS 
Sinks, 30in. by 18in. by Sin. 
(CROW eet eaceecece resect since: oe 075 10... S11 
Stone—Portland (ft.—cube) ... 0 2 43 0 4 
York: (ft.—cube) ............... 0 2/10 0 11 


Wihitaeleath: bony stuckless S16 0 pee 
Red Lead (ton) 


oo 
an 
a 
oO 
ooocoowne 


per ton before the war to £3 1s., and assert 
that the price in July, 1914, was 28s. a ton. 
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Legal 
Builder’s Claim 
Springett v. Herbert. 
Official Reteree’s Court: Before Mr, Verey 

In this €ase the plaintiff, Mr. Frederick 
Springett; builder and contractor, of 
Penge, claimed from Mr. George Herbert, 
auctioneer and estate agent, of Baker 
Street, Portman Square, £100 balance of 
account for work done and materials sup- 
plied in connection with repairs of pro- 
perty in Anerley and Maida Vale. 

It appeared that at the request of Mr. 
Herbert, plaintiff gave him an estimate for 
certain work on the premises in question, 
and the work, according to plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, was actually in progress before the 
contract which formed the main question 
in the dispute between the parties was 
signed. One of the terms of the alleged 
contract was that the work should be com- 
pleted within five weeks of the date of 
signing. As to this, plaintiff was in 
default, but he said that the delay was 
conseauent, partly, upon the action of the 
defendant in calling his (plaintiff’s) men 
away to other work and his failure to sup- 
ply wallpaper according to agreement and 
until after the date for completion. 

The defendant, under an order of 
Master Chitty, had paid the plaintiff's 
solicitor the sum of £18 16s. 11d., which, 
he contended, together with the sum of 
£203 for which credit had been given by 
plaintiff, was sufficient to satisfy his claim 
and the action, and he counter-claimed 
£49 for loss of rent consequent upon his 
inability to let owing to the non-comple- 
tion of the work. Defendant also com- 
plained that certain of the charges were 
unreasonable and excessive, and that some 
of the work was faulty. 

The Official Referee, by a reserved judg- 
ment, which was not delivered in court, 
awarded £5 os. 6d. to the plaintiff with 
costs, and £10 to the defendant on a 
counter-claim, also with costs. The costs 
in both cases being on the High Court 
scale. 


British Engineering 


Standards Association 


The Councils of the Technical Institu- 
tions who founded the Association have 
made their new nominations, which take 
effect at March 31. The Main Committee 
will then be constituted as follows: Sir 
Archibald Denny, Bart. (Chairman), Sig 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. (Vice-Chair- 
man). Nominated by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers: Sir John Aspinall; Sir 
Arthur Duckham, K.C.B.; Sir Wilham 
Ellis, G.B.E.; Sir William Matthews, 
K_CMG ce Mray Alexander + Ross) Dr- 
W. C. Unwin. Nominated by the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers: Sir Henry 
Fowler, K.B.E.; S‘r Vincent Raven, 
K.B.E.; Dr. William H. Maw. Nomi- 
nated by the Iron and Steel Institute: Dr. 
Arthur Cooper; Mr. M. Mannaberg; Mr. 
Benjamin Talbot. Nominated by the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects: Sir W. E. 
Smith, C.B.; Sir Thomas Bell, K.B.E. 
Nominated by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers: Col. R. E. Crompton, C.B. ; 
Sir John Snell; Mr. C. H. Wordingham, 
C.B.E. Co-opted by the nominated mem- 
bers to represent the Federation of British 
Industries: Mr. F. W. Gilbertson; Mr. 
F. R. Davenport. Co-opted by the nomi- 
nated members: The Hon. Sir Charles 
Parsons, K.C.B. ; Sir Richard Glazebrook, 
1.C.B.; Sir Robert Hadfield, Bart. 
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Town Development and 


Sunderland. 

The Ministry of Health have agreed to 
the erection of houses on a site at Pallion. 
Westminster. 

The City Council is adapting casual 
wards to provide housing accommodation. 
Selby. 

The U.D.C. have resolved to ask the 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£100,000 at 6 per cent. on Housing 
Bonds. 

Horden. 

The Horden Collieries Company have 
offered to build up to 200 houses and hand 
them over to the Council. charging 534 
per cent. 

Hathern. 

The Parish Council have approved plans 
of three sites for sixteen houses sent by the 
Loughborough Rural District Council. 
Both Councils have agreed to the site. 

Ayr. 

The Scottish Board of Health have ap- 
proved the housing scheme for Ochiltree, 
Coylton, Corsehill, and Dalrymple. 

Spilsby. 

With regard to the £100,000 housing 
scheme, it is estimated that the houses at 
Eastville will cost £711 each, without the 
land, and those at Wainfleet £775. 

Benfieldside. 

Practically the whole of the building 
scheme of the U.D.C. has been approved. 
The Council propose to build 150 houses 
at a total cost of between £135,000 and 
£140,000. 

Llandudno. 

The U.D.C. have accepted a contract 
for the erection of twenty houses of the 
parlour type, at a cost of £725 per house. 
The buildings will be of hollow concrete 
blocks. 

Loughborough. 

The Housing Commissioner has ap- 
proved plans for twenty-eight houses, also 
the general lay-out. Schemes for the 
erection of 500 houses have now been 
approved. 

Margate. 

It is proposed to build a super-cinema 
and café in Cecil Square, Margate. The 
cinema is to have a seating capacity of 
2,050, and the café and tea rooms 600. 

Kegworth. 

The Castle Donington R.D.C. have re- 
celved sanction to a loan of £1,054 for the 
purchase of a site for a number of houses 
at Kegworth. The Commissioners have 
also approved the site for twenty-four 
houses at Castle Donington. 

Rebuilding Ruined V pres. 

The Government and the municipal 
authorities are agreed that the ruins of 
the Cloth Market and the Church of St. 
Martin shall be left in their present con- 
dition and surrounded by a belt of grass. 
The rest of the town will be rebuilt on a 
modified plan. 

Hemsworth. 

The R.D.C. have provisionally accepted 
tenders amounting to £123,767 for the 
erection of 132 houses and two combined 
houses and shops at South Elmsall. The 
Council have decided to take up loans 
amounting to £338,555 for houses, etc., 
and £3,750 for land. 

Erdington. 

A site in Mere Road, Erdington, has 
been chosen for the erection of dwelling- 
houses for the Corporation by ex-service 
men who have been attending classes in 
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HOUSE AT LEIGH-ON-SEA, GROUND-FLOOR 
PLAN: 


building, which have formed part of the 
scheme for the training of disabled men in 
the Midlands. 


Loughborough. 

Negotiations have taken place between 
the Housing Committee and local builders 
whose top prices for houses at first were 
£1,100, exclusive of the land and other 
expenses. The price now agreed upon for 
twenty-eight houses is £857 1os. A num- 
ber of sites have been suggested to the 
Housing Commissioner for approval. 

London Skyscrapers. 

Sir Arthur Fell, in the House: of Com- 
mons, asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture if he was 
aware that houses are threatened to be 
erected in Regent Street eight storeys 
high in place of the present buildings of 
four or five. Sir Arthur Boscawen 


HOUSE AT LEIGH-ON-SEA, THE LIVING ROOM AND STAIRCASE. 
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Housing } 


replied: I am informed that the Comr 
sioners of Woods have not sanctioned, , 
do not contemplate sanctioning, the el 
tion of any buildings on the Crown y, 
perty in Regent Street higher than 
new buildings already erected. 


Swansea. 
The Ministry of Health is further ¢| 
sidering the Swansea Corporation’s he 
ing contract. Jit is understood that 
contractors are asking for £13,000 ex 
per 150 houses. The Housing Comn 
sioner, who has visited Swansea, is 
porting on the matter. 


Parts Improvements. 7 

An important meeting is being held, p 
sided over by M. Autrand, Prefect of | 
Seine, to discuss the sixty-seven pli 
which have been put forward for the j 
provement of Paris. Some of these aff 
the city itself, and others deal with ; 
suburbs. A large number, however, d 
solely with the proposed  exhibiti 
palace, designs for which are to be 4 
mitted by architects in an, open am 
tion. The necessity of alterations to 
bridges and quays along the Seine willa 
be discussed. Considerable attention |} 
lately been given to the desirability of 
taining as many open snaces in the neig 
bourhood of Paris as possible, and a nu 
ber of schemes are on foot for the creati 
of new sports grounds and also of an 
“Champs de Mars” for mile 
manceuvres. The greatest improvement 
all. however, will be the creation of gard 
cities for workers in the suburbs based 
the schemes which have already been ¢; 
ried out in England. Another propos 
improvement is the construction of an elt 
tric railway between Paris and Saint G 
main, which would really be an extensi 
of the Metropolitan. A departmental ro 
between Neuilly and the Forest of Sai 
Germain is also asked for, on the grow 
that such a road would serve 200 acres 
building ground, a tenth of which mig 
be set aside for worker’s cottages. 
Reuter’s Trade. Service. 7 


* : ' ~~ 
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The Week’s News 


Furniture Guild. 

proposal has originated at Manches- 
) establish among cabinet-makers an 
lisation on guild lines to make house- 
furniture. 

norial Gifts to Rochester Cathedral. 
‘9 additional bells, a lectern, an alms 
several windows, and the nucleus of 
vy reredos have been presented as war 
orial gifts to Rochester Cathedral. 


War Memorial Competition. 
-hitects are invited to compete for the 
memorial for the town of Lockerbie. 
ms are to be submitted to an expert 
djudication. 
Proposed Institute at Sanguhar. 
institute is to be built at Sanquhar 

plans prepared by Mr. William 
, architect. It is designed as a war 
orial, and a considerable sum of 
sy has already been subscribed. 


‘Cottage Hospital for Arran. 

e war memorial for Arran is to take 
orm of a cottage hospital, with a cen- 
home for district nurses. The Mar- 
and Marchioness of Graham have 
2d to make available any site desired. 


Art Gallery for Fersey. 
e Jersey States have authorised a 
mittee to secure plans for a hall of 
and art gallery at St. Helier as a war 
orial, and have accepted the offer of 
and Mrs. F. W. S. Le Maistre of 
yoo as an endowment. 


church Stretton War Memorial. 

e cross illustrated below is to be 
ed at Church Stretton, Shropshire, 
the designs of Mr. George Hubbard, 
.B.A. In the inset design of a Celtic 
, Mr. Hubbard has departed from his 
| classical treatment of war 


(Continued from page 400) 


memorials, and inclined to an early Celtic 
form of monument. The ancient orna- 
ment with which the work has been em- 
bellished by Mr. Hubbard is peculiar to 
the district. 
New Buildings for London University. 
It is understood that the new buildings 
for London University are to occupy some 
of the ground behind the British Museum. 
A proposal has also been made that some 
of the great houses of Bloomsbury should 
be acquired as hostels for the students. 


Durham Architectural Appointment. 

Mr. F. Willey, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed principal educaton architect 
for the County of Durham. Mr. Willey 
will direct all work in connection with the 
planning, building, and repairing of 
school buildings and other educational in- 
stitutions in the county. 


Manchester Lown Hall. 

The Select Committee of the House of 
Lords which is considering the Manches- 
ter Corporation Bill has decided to allow 
the promoters to purchase land for the 
extension of the town hall, but not the 
triangular plot near the infirmary site. 
Further application must be made to Par- 
liament for the erection of the town hall. 


Roman Remains at Colchester. 

Beneath the Roman street definitely 
traced across the Castle Park at Colches- 
ter, where excavations have been made, 
some burnt material has been discovered. 
This has suggested that the Roman 
remains were the foundation of buildings 
erected shortly after the destruction of the 
town in A.D. 61. Among the tessellated 
pavements unearthed is one in a fine state 
of preservation. Another section of pave- 
ment shows the footprints of animals that 
had strayed across the tiles while they 
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were yet unfired. An apsidal-ended cham- 
ber has also been traced, and other finds 
include two piers of a gateway, specimens 
of pottery of the second and third centu- 
ries, a small terra-cotta funnel almost 
intact, over fifty Roman coins, including 
one of Nero, a Roman steelyard and 
buckle, etc. 


Glasgow Architects’ Annual Meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Architects, held in Glasgow, Mr. John 
Keppée, F.R.1I.B.A., presided, and stated 
that large municipalities should distribute 
work among qualified architects. The 
Secretary (Mr. C. J. Maclean) submitted 
the report. A chapter is to be formed of 
the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
Glasgow District, and Mr. Wm. B. Whitie, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been elected president of 
this chapter. 


Church Repairs. 

The following grants have been made 
by the Incorporated Church Building 
Society: Towards building a new church 
at East Bolden, Co. Durham, £75, and St. 
Francis mission church at South Shields, 
£50; towards repairing St. Andrew, 
Litherland, Liverpool, £20; Holy Trinity, 
Selhurst, Surrey, £20; the Holy Cross, 
Thorn Falcon, near Taunton, £30; and 
All Saints, Croughton, Northants, £50. 
#40 was paid towards enlarging Christ 
Church, Bwlchgwyn, near Wrexham, £75 
towards repairing St. Saviour’s Church, 
Holloway, Middlesex, and £182 towards 
small repairs to sixteen other churches. 


Government Stocks of Metals. 

The following stocks (exclusive of old 
metal and scrap) in this country of soft pig 
lead and refined spelter were in the pos- 
session of the Minister of Munitions on 
March 1, 1920: Soft pig lead, 40,435 tons ; 


WAR MEMORIAL CROSS, CHURCH STRETTON, SHROPSHIRE, 
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refine. spelter, 7,299 tons. A proportion 
of these stocks has already been sold to 
the trade for forward delivery. Since the 
stocks of virgin non-ferrous metals unsold 
under the control of the Government have 
now reached such proportions that they 
cease to be an important factor in the 
general stocks of such metals held in the 
United Kingdom, it is proposed to discon- 
tinue publication of these notices. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the last meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers the following elections 
took place: Ten Members, forty-seven 
Associate Members, and one Associate. 
Fourteen Associate Members were also 
transferred to members and _ sixty-four 
students admitted. 


Ulster Society of Architects. 

Steady progress is still being made by 
the Ulster Society of Architects, which, 
with the influx of new members and asso- 
ciates, is numerically stronger than in any 
previous period of its history. Though 
nominally for 1919, the report of the Coun- 
cil actually embraces the period of war, 
and outlines a great deal of war work car- 
ried out in co-operation with the Minister 
of Public Health and the War Committee 
of the R.I.B.A. Consideration has also 
been given to various matters affecting 
the profession in Ulster. In conjunction 
with the Belfast Builders’ Association the 
Council has revised and brought right up 
to date the conditions of contract, which 
have been approved by tthe Association 
and will form the. basis of future agree- 
ments. The Council have also co-operated 
with the Library and Technical Committee 
of the Belfast Corporation in forming an 
architectural course at the Technical In- 
stitute. At the suggestion of the Council 
the Belfast housing work has been en- 
trusted to a Board of Architects chosen 
from the Society ‘by the Corporation and 
approved by the Local Government Board 
of Ireland. Suitable rocms for the meet- 
ings of the Society have been secured, and 
Mr. J. A: Johnson has been appointed 
secretary. The Londonderry Committee 
have secured the Londonderry housing 
scheme on similar lines. 


Coming Events 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7. 

Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Results Achieved in Industry by Modern 
Methods,” by Mr. J. F. Butterworth. 7.30 
p-m. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 9. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lecture on 
« The Uses of “Concrete,” “by; Mriels ay. 
Clark. 6 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 
Building Trades Exhibition.—Opening 
of the Exhibition at Olympia. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lecture on 
“Submission of Plans to Local Authori- 
ties,” by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, Hon. 
A.R.UB:A,.) AssociMcInst:C_E., “etcs 
p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 109. 

British School at Rome Scholarships 
and Henry Jarvis Studentship.—Final 
examination at R.I.B.A. from April 19 to 
May 8. Full particulars from Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw, hon. general secretary, British 
School at Rome, 54, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Hot Water Circulation for Housing Schemes 


While very much ingenuity has been 
shown in developing schemes for supply- 
ing groups of houses with hot water de- 
rived from a central. heating source, the 
older method by which each house has its 
separate installation is also receiving the 
attention of inventors. In this connection, 
it is of interest to mention the _ recently- 
introduced “Express’’ water, heater, 
manufactured by the Martin Engineering 
Co., Ltd., 49, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. 

The apparatus (see illustration) is so 
constructed that it embodies within itself 
the three essential elements of a hot water 
system, namely, the boiler (B), the storage 
cylinder (S), and the cold water supply 
cistern (W), which in ordinary circum- 
stances are represented by the fire-back 
boiler in a kitchen range, the separate 
circulating tank some distance from it, 
and the supply cistern in the roof. By 
concentrating these parts in the manner 
shown, it would appear that an appreciable 
conservation. of heat, as well as an 
equally perceptible economy in piping, 
are likely to result. 

The heating is effected by means of gas 
burners' placed immediately below — the 
brazed copper boiler (to which the flow 
pipe is connected), the fumes being  car- 
ried off by the flue pipe (F). In the boiler 
lid (L) there is a small tube, which.acts as 
the return. A_ special feature of the 
“Express”’ water heater—all the interior 
joints of which are brazed—is the patented 
cold water cistern, fed by a ball tap. This 
cistern is fitted with a trap (T) which pre- 
vents the hot water from returning to it. 
The hot water supply: pipe (H) is placed 
on a level with the top of the boiler, and 
may be connected by means of branch 
pipes with the sink, bath, and lavatory 
basin, according to requirements. The 
apparatus is, in fact, adaptable to all 
ordinary and reasonable demands, 

An important advantage resulting from 
the construction of this heater is the ease 
with which the interior may be cleaned. 
After removing the cover (C), access to 
the boiler (the lid of which is detachable) 
is a simple matter, and the sediment from 
it can be readily swept out through the 
cleansing plug (P). 
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THE ‘*EXPRESS”” WATER HEATER. 


_new social conditions have so immy 


designed heating ‘apparatus has a 


Care should be taken to fix the } 
at a higher level than any of the dr, 
taps. The manufacturers. state tha 
“Express” water heater, which ] 
capacity of fifteen gallons, will 
twenty-five gallons of hot water at 4 
perature of 110 deg (Fahr.) in ten 3 
after heating, and that it will ma’ 
water at any desired temperature ¢ 


_approximate gas consumption of 10 f 


hour. An actual test of a private in; 
tion showed that fifteen minutes 
lighting the gas—everything being ¢ 
the temperature of the water was rai, 
130 deg. on a gas Consumption of 32) 
ft. The water was then immediate] 
into the bath, which in ten minutes 
twenty-five gallons at a temperatu 
110 deg. In order to suit the various 
lations of water companies, and the 
ticular needs of, institutions and can 
the heater can be made of any capac 
strength. | 

Another speciality introduced b 
Martin Engineering Co. is the “ Exp 
double service boiler, which has 
designed for use in flats. This is a 
smaller apparatus than that just dese 
its size being 14in. by 111n. Now th 


increased the vogue of flats, this spe 


enlarged sphere of usefulness, meeti 
it does, a special need of the times. 


The recently improved burner prc 
a Bunsen flame, and swings outward 
hinge so that it is easily kept 
Interlocking gas and water taps effec 
provide against accident as a result 0 
lessness on the part of the user, and 
way tap diverts the hot water either 
sink in the kitchen, orto the bathroo 
Figures furnished by the makers sho 


_ by means of this boiler boiling wate 


be obtained im thirty seconds at a 
proximate consumption of 1 ft. of g 
gallon of water heated. 


Obituary 
Mr. Chas. Chittick. - 

We regret to record the death ¢ 
Chas. Chittick, permanent directo: 
chairman of Matthew T. Shaw anc 
Ltd., constructional engineers, of Mi 
E. The early years of Mr. Chi 
career were spert at the Royal Ar 
Woolwich, and the Thames Ironworl 
Shipbuilding Co., at Blackwall. I 
he was appointed general manag 
Matthew T. Shaw and Co., and hee 
partner in 1880. Under his super 
Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw and Co, i 
built and’ equipped new works at M 
(since considerably enlarged and m¢ 
ised), where many important engin 

contracts have been executed. 


Upon the death of Mr. Matthey 
Shaw im 1886 the business was cont 
by Mr. Harry T. Shaw and Mr. Cl 
until 1895, when it was incorporatec 
private limited company. Mr. Har 
Shaw retired in 1906. and Mr. Cl 
continued as managing director fro! 
incorporation of the company until 
when he relinquished active manage 
retaining. the position of perm 
director and chairman. The compan 
continue as hitherto under the same 
agement and under the direction © 
remaining’ directors. 
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10o.—Cloisters in the Convent of San Marco, 


Florence 


Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 
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The Status of the Country Architect 


7 E learn with interest and pleasure that 

definite steps have been taken towards the 

formation of an Architectural Society for 

the counues of Hertford and Bedford, on 

nes of the existing local societies and in affiliation 

> Royal Institute of British Architects; particulars 
e found in another column. 


e importance and usefulness of such Allied Societies 
longer questioned, and we view with satisfaction 
present policy of the Royal Institute in the 
agement of the local sccieties and the seeking of 
‘co-operation with them; it is a matter for regret 
‘ircumstances have prevented or at least delayed 
resident’s taking that personal hand in the matter 
. he contemplated. 


e Hertford and Bedford Society will in tts develop- 
to some extent break new ground, and its forma- 
s therefore of more than merely local significance. 
existing allied societies are without exception 
ed on important towns; but neither Hertford nor 
wdshire contains any town of the first magnitude, 
he absence of a natural centre and the deficiencies 
ernal communication will give to the new society 
ar difhculties, and for that very reason, as we think, 
ar value. 


the great provincial towns unsatisfactory enough 
the position of architecture and architects, practi- 
$ can without serious trouble meet together for 
ship and mutual support; their numbers are suffi- 
to give their collective action a certain weight, and 
is in being some amount of cultured opinion and a 
pride, which, if not always discerning, is at least 
and vigorous; to these conditions appeal may be 
not altogether without success. 


e situation of architects in the smaller towns and 
ry districts is very different, and to those men, 
mm number than is often supposed, who have 
stable qualifications and are jealous for the honour 
ir art and the best traditions of their profession, 
mditions of daily practice are to say the least some- 
disheartening. 


ere are, of course, in most districts a few men who, 
ason of local interests, financial or social, excep- 
force of character or, it .may be, outstanding 
, are able to place themselves in a strong position 
0 make their influence felt, sometimes beyond their 
diate borders. The less favoured practitioner, 
ver, too often finds himself fighting single-handed 
equal battle against the apathy of his neighbours 
€ complacent indifference and ignorance of those 
authority, and has to face the competition, often 
too scrupulous, of persons outside and (at must be 
1 with shame) sometimes within the profession, 
> only qualification is an enterprising impuden.e. 
sractice is necessarily largely confined to the less 
Ing or simply routine aspects of building, and he 
ot infrequently the added mortification of seeing 


the more important commissions, to the execution of 
which his local knowledge would have been invaluable, 
given over his head to strangers whose superiority rests 
perhaps only on the magic of the West-end address. 


Further, he is cut off from access to libraries and other 
means of education in the widest sense: this, for the 
younger man especially, is a crippling drawback, and 
incidentally makes the problem of obtaining competent 
assistance well-nigh insoluble. 


Attempts have been made here and there to secure 
under such conditions some measure of co-operation for 
professional betterment by means of small local 
societies; such exist, for instance, in Hertfordshire at 
Letchworth, and in Bedfordshire at Luton, and we 
believe elsewhere ; but though these have proved useful 
within limits, their experience has been to show how 
narrow these limits are. 


Is this picture too black? We doubt it, and fancy 
that architects working in such districts as we have been 
considering will admit its general truth to the facts. 


We are not so sanguine as to believe that such difficul- 
ties and disabilities can be removed altcgether by the 
formation of architectural societies on county or wider 
bases, working in alliance with the Royal Institute; yet 
we are confident that much can be done by joining hands 
and forces to secure a general raising of the status of 
the country architect, an advance in the standard of 
qualification and professional practice, and to prevent 
unfair competition and under-cutting in the matter of 
remuneration; to promote a better understanding 
between the profession and the builders and craftsmen ; 
and to mediate in cases of friction and muisunder- 
standing; to bring with authority the architectural aspect 
of public questions before public bodies, and to co- 
operate with such bodies in the promotion of artistic and 
technical training. Opportunities for propaganda work 
can be taken as they present themselves and efforts be 
made for the protection of historic buildings and the 
prevention of the vulgarization of beauty-spots—a work 
that is unfortunately no less urgently needed in the 
country than in the town. 


Exhibitions of first-class work can be organized at 
suitable centres, and occasions for meeting his fellows 
and getting to know them and their work will help to 
break down the morbid isolation of the individual archi- 
tect and cheer him with the sense of companionship on 
his uphill and solitary way. 

And these considerations by no means cover the whole 
ground. 


We shall watch then the progress of the new society 
with a benevolent interest, and trust that its example 
may be widely followed, and that the day may be 
hastened when all the gaps will be closed and the whole 
country be covered with a network of lively societies, in 
active and constant communion with each other and with 
the central body. 

ALLEN FOXLEY. 
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Notes and 
New Light on Registration 


E publish this week the first of a series of 
important pronouncements on the great 
architectural question of the hour—Regis- 
tration. London opinion on the subject is 

already indicated, if not declared. The unanimity of 
the special meeting called by the Institute to decide on 
the Council’s recommendation to form a mixed com- 
mittee to deliberate on the means of securing unity in 
the profession, left but little doubt as to which way 
the wind blew. But the attitude of a London meeting 
does not necessarily represent that held in the provinces. 
It seemed to us, therefore, that at the present juncture 
no more useful service could be rendered to the profes- 
sion than that of putting on record the general opinion 
held in the Provinces on this vital question, so far as 
that opinion was ascertainable by the means within our 
power. Accordingly we sent a member of our editorial 
staff to Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, and 
the districts to which these cities are central, there 
to discuss personally with representative architects the 
important questions at issue. Of the results of his 
investigations a first instalment is published this week. 
It will be understood that our object in gathering these 
views was not to confirm our own predilections, but to 
ascertain at first hand and to make public the trend of 
opinion in the great provincial centres. We have much 
pleasure in acknowledging that in pursuing this object 
we have met everywhere with every courtesy, and with 
enthusiastic encouragement. Correspondence on _ this 
supremely important topic is cordially invited. Such 
further communications will help us to realise more 
completely our aim of providing the mixed committee 
with clear guidance as to the general trend of opinion on 
Registration and on the important issues it implies. 


The Building Exhibition 


After a seven-years’ trance, the Building Trades 
Exhibition 1s again awaking at Olympia. It is to be 
opened on Saturday, April 10, by Dr. Addison, the 
Minister of Health. Despite the long war, during which 
nearly all building has been locked up asby frost, the /x- 
hibition will be as big as the last, which was held in 1913. 
More than three hundred firms are exhibiting, and, with 
the exception of a stand taken by the Dutch Ministry 
of Labour to demonstrate the manner in which Holland 
is dealing with housing problems, and, further, the pre- 
sence of the Australian Concrete Brick Machine Com- 
pany, the exhibitors are all British. The catalogue has 
become more bulky than ever. Every succeeding exhi- 
bition adds a score or so of pages, and in a year or two 
the idea will have to be entertained of publishing it in 
two parts. Already it is almost as unwieldy as the 
London Telephone Directory—and heavier to handle 


than the sixty-page brochure which was_ the 
guide-book to the Exhibition a quarter of a 
century ago. At that time, of course, it was 


held in the Agricultural Hall at Islington, and the 
bona fide building exhibits had to be eked out with 
others not strictly cognate. Indeed, it is related that 
when Messrs. Montgomery first took the affair over, 
there were “side shows” such as shooting galleries, 
cocoa-nut shies, and the like, whilst a row of hansom 
cabs, at that date in the heyday of their fashion, were 
on view. Happily, the new organisers made a clean 
sweep of all these distractions, and declared definitely 
that there should be a building trades exhibition or none 
at all. It took a lot of working up, and for the first few 
vears It was run at a loss. Then the big firms recognised 
the opportunity that was being offered to them, and 
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‘should be surrounded by skyscrapers. 
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Comments 


nowadays every stand is bespoken a long way in ady 
In the present exhibition every stand has been bo 
up practically since last June. The social and per 
value of the Exhibition will not be overlooked. Ur 
as it does the leading professional and technical inte 
of the great and complex industry it represents, it cz 
fail to promote the fraternal spirit that makes fo; 
unity and co-operation which we all desire. This: 
we give in an enlarged issue a preliminary notice o 
chief exhibits, together with a plan of the Exhih 
and a valuable key to the trade names of article; 
hibited, which by this means can be immediately ti 
to the stands at which they are shown. Next y 
in a still larger issue, we shall give extended descript 
accompanied by as many illustrations as the ayai 
space can accommodate. 


Skyscrapers and City Churche: 


If we were at all given to pessimism, we should 
come away from last week's meeting of the R.I. 
feeling greatly depressed; for according either to 
Martin Conway or to Mr. Arnold Taylor, many 
London’s churches are doomed. Sir Martin says 
unless we build upwards it will be only reasonabl 
them to be demolished, for their congregations 
already scattered and we cannot afford their space. 
Mr. Taylor says that if we build higher, then Wi 
beautiful spires will be overshadowed and lost, anc 
told us, “There is no more beautiful sight in the ¥ 
than to sail up London’s river and behold those ; 
spires, dominated by the dome of St. Paul’s.” T 
dismal forebodings were provoked by the paper in w 
Mr. Delissa Joseph sought to show the necessity 
relaxing the by-laws as to the height of buildings. 
we have said before, we have not the smallest belief 
sky-scrapers are necessary for London, which has a 
room for lateral expansion. We are aware, hows 
that this argument is lost on those who are enamo 
of over-centralisation, and who always prefer bigne 
beauty. For a pronounced instance of this hor 
fascination, commend us to the suggestion that our f 
The idea is 
fectly appalling ; but it would justify the wretched r 
sometimes given to our public parks as “enel 
spaces.” They would be only that, and nothing mor 


Architectural Opportunities 


A very large site in the Holloway Road, London, 
near the Great Northern Railway Station, has just | 
sold. It is a rectangular plot, covering an area of 
acres and a half, and offering three road frontages. 
architect who gets the commission to put up mo 
premises on the site has an enviable chance of pul 
up an exemplary building in a district that is sore 
need of this attention. An even better opportunity 
making an impression architecturally occurs with res 
to the sale by auction of a freehold in Oxford St 
which covers a total area of 1,950 square feet, and 
two frontages. These two instances are only a dre 
the ocean. Never before has the young architect 
such unbounded opportunities of proving his m 
Reconstruction in the literal sense will demand 
develop all the rising talent, as well as extend that 0! 
tried veterans. 


Real Reconstruction 


A writer in the “‘ Houses and Estates” columns of 
“ Daily Telegraph” reports that the buying of ow 
date premises for reconstruction is going on very e 
sively in the West-end. This process should be pr 
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proved design, as well as giving full opportunity 
ye introduction of new methods and materials of 
-uction. Never before have they had such a favour- 
opening. Prejudice against them is now at zero. 
rg are no longer rejected because they are new; 
‘ar having made all things new. Besides, the old 
jals being still scarce and dear, it is necessary to 
sment them. Moreover, the Minister of Health 
ed the way by sanctioning the extensive use of 
tute materials in housing schemes, and his example 
+h matters, backed as he is by expert advisers, is 
rly influential. The promoters of the Building 
»5 Exhibition are fortunate in getting him to 
it. 


sepdene,” the Home of the Hopes 


; stated that “ Deepdene,” near Dorking, is for sale. 
a house of many memorces. Doisraeli’s novel 
ingsby ’’ was conceived and partly written there. 
vas dedicated to Henry Hope, Dizzy’s loyal friend 
arm admirer. Io the architect and the connoisseur, 
ver, “ Deepdene ”’ is chiefly interesting as the home 
omas Hope, the rich amateur of furniture and art 
res, of which he was a designer as well as a 


tor. Io Thomas Hope’s true’ taste we owe a 
2 in the decoration of interiors that has had 
ing effect. If he lked overmuch the robustious 


ures of Canova and Thorwaldsen, that idiosyncrasy 
be forgiven him for the sake of his refined taste 
niture design. It will be remembered that several 
. Hope designs have been illustrated in this 
ul. 


Mrs. Ward’s Georgian House 


is remarkable how well Georgian houses with- 
the ravages of time. Often they disappear 
cause they are decayed, nor because of the 
ring flames that are a more rapid form of 
mption, but because of the ignorance or rapacity 
> owners. Mr. Leonard Huxley, in writing his 
iscences of the late Mrs. Humphry Ward, mentions 
1e once lived at an “ old Georgian house in Russell 
e, long since pulled down, but then still keeping 
terior decorations designed by Angelica Kauff- 
” He adds that “the big double drawing-room 
¢ meeting-place of many literary friends, and talk 
1 far and wide. In the little third room behind 
-was it once the powdering closet of some 
enth-century belle?—Robert Elsmere was 
” The house should have been spared if only 
e sake of Angelica’s paintings. Its claim would 
deen irresistible if Mrs. Ward’s masterpiece had 
imished as well as begun in it; and the London 
y Council would now be asking for leave to put a 
nal tablet on it. By the way, is Mr. Huxley quite 
1 assigning the powdering-room wholly to the 
_ Surely, when wigs were in fashion, the men 
°s of the day made equal use of it—or of one that 
ad to themselves. 


New Memorial to John Gower 


nemorial window to John Gower has just been 
l over the poet’s tomb in Southwark Cathedral. 
leasant to feel that the love of literature is so 
;as to procure for an old poor poet a fresh 
rial of him some five centuries and a half after 
. True, it is commonly held that he was not much 
oet, and that his “ Confessio Amantis’’ does not 
etely justify the title bestowed on him by his 
_Chaucer—shows, at all events, that “ the Moral 
had his weak moments. But any literary sur- 
of a period so early as the fourteenth century 
| be cherished if only as a curiosity; and_ it is 
ore gratifying to find that, even in these ultra- 
rcial days, the regard for early literature is by 
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no means extinct. It has been averred that neai the spot 
whereon stands Gower’s tomb, Shakespeare was wont 
to worship. It is an interesting conjecture, and it may 
be true; for Shakespeare’s younger brother Edmund 
lies buried in the church. 


Versatile Reinforced Concrete 


An architect sends us this cutting from a poultry 
journal :—‘‘I would be very much obliged to you if 
you could answer the following :—(1) Where can ferro- 
concrete be bought? (2) Can it be used for the frame- 
work of a laying house (like Mr. Hanson’s) ? (3) Can it 
be used for droppings-boards and perches? (4) What 
size would one need for the framework? (5) I suppose 
the floor would have to be of wood? (6) Can it be sawn 
like wood ? (7) Would felt have to be used on roof and 
back, as in Mr. Hanson’s houses? (8) Can nails be 
driven in it?’’ Is not this a very striking illustration 
of the dense ignorance of the general public with regard 
to almost everything that pertains to building? It 
favours the contention that facts about building pro- 
cesses and materials would be very usefully introduced 
into the teaching in our elementary and other schools. 


Trees on Clapham Common 


It is odd that Mr. Bankes, K.C., the magistrate at 
the South-Western Police-court, London, should have 
been appealed to for an opinion on the decision of the 
London County Council to cut down certain trees on 
Clapham Common. Feeling must have been running 
rather high to occasion such a request, and must have 
communicated itself pretty strongly to the worthy magis- 
trate, or he would not have complied with the request. 
He said he had carefully inspected the trees, and hoped 
the Council would reconsider their determination, for 
the trees were a great ornament to the common, and gave 
pleasure to old and young. He would ask the Council 
to say, “Woodman, spare the trees.’ Is not this a 
bizarre incident, and one that is possible only in 
England? A fortuitous assembly of stodgy burgesses 
determine whether or not trees on a common shall be 
cut down, and an aggrieved person appeals to a police- 
court magistrate to ask them not to have it done! Could 
anything be more ludicrous? Alas for poor Clapham 
Common! Since the London County Council took it 
over, a blight has come over it. Once it was a beautiful 
patch of green earth, all ablaze with golden gorse, and 
showine sroups of trees so beautiful as to tempt Turner 
to paint them. Now the sward is fenced in with ugly 
iron railings, and is intersected with cinder paths. 
Either of these brutal features would be sufficient to 
destroy its amenities. In combination they kill it. And 
now some more of the trees are to go, unless Mr. 
Bankes sends a stalwart policeman round to overawe the 
vandals who sit in their Star Chamber at Spring Gardens 
dealing out death-sentences to amenity. 


Dinmeleawrencemsvy cavers: Gob. 


We are specially glad to see in the long list, published 
last Wednesday, of knighthoods conferred by Huis 
Majesty in recognition of services rendered during the 
war, the name of Mr. Lawrence Weaver, Commercial 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. who becomes a 
Knight Commander of the British Empire. Sir 
Lawrence, who was for some few years a frequent con- 
tributor to this journal and to the ‘‘ Architectural 
Review,” was made an Hon. A.R.I.B.A. in recognition 
of his literary services to architecture. He had read 
scholarly papers to meetings of the Institute to whose 
library, through his mediumship, some priceless Wren 
documents were presented. Sir Lawrence is the author 
of a standard book on ornamental lead-work, and the 
editor of several minor volumes on architectural and 
cognate subjects. 
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Luxury Building 


All building operations in connection with new places 
of amusement are to be prohibited by the L.C.C. 


A New Severn ‘Bridge 


A railway and road bridge is to be built across the 
Severn, near Chepstow. The. estimated cost 1s 
$8,000,000. 


Cement Shortage in Tasmania 


Construction work is being hampered owing to a 
shortage of cement. It is stated that none can be 
bought from England. 


Merionethshire Slate Quarries Reopened 


At Corris, the important Aber-Corris quarry is about 
to be reopened, while a similar development is pending 
at the Abercwmerddu quarry. Equally important enter- 
prises are taking place at Aberangell, where the 
Hendreddu and Nanthir slate and slab quarries, which 
have been closed since 1910, are to be reopened. 


Rebuilding Belgium 


The great problem of the reconstruction of the 
devastated area is now being undertaken by the Belgian 
Government. Some idea of the gigantic task con- 
fronting the Belgian authorities may be obtained from 
the statement that there are some 1,104 churches, and 
between 100,000 and 120,000 houses to be rebuilt. 


University School of Commerce 


The King has consented to lay the foundation stone 
of the building for teaching commerce for the commer- 
cial degrees of the University of London on Friday, 
May 28. The new building is being erected on a site 
granted by the L.C.C., adjoining the School of 
Economics in Clare Market. 


University College War Memorial 


The University College and University College 
Hospital, London, propose to erect a memorial to 
college and hospital men who fell in the war. All 
members of the college who have not already received 
notification are invited to send their names and addresses 
and dates of student years to the Hon. Secretary, 
University College, London, who will send them full 
particulars of the scheme. 


Guildford Garden Suburb 


The new garden suburb about to take shape on tne 
northern slope of the Hog’s Back, near Guildford, is 
said to be the first enterprise launched under the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1919, and the first to link 
up the four interests involved—the local authority, the 
landowner, the tenants, and the investing public. The 
property is at present outside the municipal area of 
Guildford, but the borough boundaries are to be 
extended to include it. 


R.I.B.A. Royal Gold Medallist 


At a special general meeting of the R.I.B.A., held on 
Monday night last week, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“ That, subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, 
the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of architecture 
be presented this year to Mr. Charles Louis Girault, 
Membre de I'Institut de France (Hon. Corr. M.), in 
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recognition of the merit of his executed work.” 
President (Mr. J. W. Simpson) occupied the chair, 


Loans of Stained Glass 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has lately rece 
two important loans of stained glass. The first, ler 
Mr. William Burrell, comprises five panels of Fr 
10th-century work, once at Costessey Hall, Nor 
All five are thoroughly characteristic examples of 
French Gothic glass, showing great skill in the bal 
and harmonising of the colours. They are exhibite 
the second floor of the Museum, in Room No. 138, 
second loan, from George Eumorfopoulous, consist 
two specimens of English work of the 15th cent 
and is to be found with the St. George panel in R 
No. 136. 


A Famous Welsh Hotel 


“ The Royal Oak,” Bettws-y-Coed, which is to be 
by auction, was a favourite abiding place of David | 
and much of his finest work illustrates its neighbourh 
It is here he painted the famous signboard of the 
inn, which still forms the glory of the present hc 
where it rests after figuring in more expensive litigz 
than ever befell a signboard before. Turner, B; 
Foster, Leader, Frank Holl, Poynter, and many ¢ 
artists have subscribed their names to the visitors’ b 
which also records the signatures of Gladstone, — 
Bright, General Gordon, Charles Kingsley, Presi 
Roosevelt, and a host of others. 


Housing Experiments 


An experiment in house erection is being carriec 
at Bournville to determine the comparative cost 
erecting in a district what, as regards natural sup 
of material, may be classed as “‘ average” houses 0! 
same design, but of different substance. Tne Hot 
Director in London and the Housing Commission 
Birmingham are watching the experiment with inte 
Houses are to be built of wood, brick and conc 
concrete, and pise-de-terre. The two. first-menti 
types have already been completed in ten days and t 
weeks respectively. Though brick is the no 
building material of the locality, concrete blocks 
being made with factory furnace ashes in the plac 
sand and gravel. 

Height of Ceilings 

Sir George M’Crae, Vice-President of the Sco 
Board of Health, stated at a town-planning confer 
at Edinburgh that a good deal of feeling existed an 
some local authorities who wanted to raise the heig! 
the ceilings in housing schemes. It was urged tha 
the cottage houses in Scotland, the height of the cei 
should tbe 9 ft:, instead of 8 ft. 6 in. In England, 
maximum height was 8 ft., and the Ministry of Hi 
had decided that only in exceptional circumsta 
would the maximum of 8 ft. 6 in. be allowed. Fron 
medical standpoint they had been assured that the 
ceiling was not only sufficient, but ample from the hi 
point of view. The additional cost of heightening 
ceilings in Scotland would be £2,400,000. The met 
agreed to a resolution which stated that, having care 
considered the conditions imposed by the Boar 
Health restricting the heights of ceilings to tenen 
enacted under housing schemes to a maximun 
8 ft. 6 in., they were of opinion that a height of | 
should be conceded by the Board to all local autho! 
who desired to adopt this standard. The meeting u 
that representations should be made to the Board to 
the prepared requirements modified accordingly. 

(Continued on page 459. Architectural Causerie on page 4 
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Registration: The Topic of the Hour 


LL the arguments for and against Registration 
are so well known that to recapitulate them 
\ at full length would be wearisome in the 
extreme. If they were placed in parallel 
ans, the Ayes column would be tightly packed, the 
column nearly blank. There is so little of 
rtance that can be said against Registration, and 
uch that can be urged in its favour, that the case 
y seems arguable. In South Africa, and in certain 
> United States of America, some form of Statutory 
stration was adopted years ago, in some instances 
st without opposition, and without protest against 
roposed imposition of severe penalties for infringe- 
of the law. 

Britain we are more lenient. There is not the 
test likelihood that, after the Architects’ Registra- 
Act has become law, any unregistered person doing 
tectural work will be prosecuted “ with the utmost 
r of the law,” still less persecuted. As long as 
nregistered person comports himself decently, the 
vill have no terrors for him. The utmost that can 
en to him is a threefold disqualification: (1) He 
1 not be allowed to call himself an architect. (2) In 
any defect in his work took him into the courts, the 
f his being unregistered would set up a presump- 
hat he was therefore an unqualified practitioner or 
<, and this would influence the Court’s view of the 

He would be liable to be mulcted in heavy 
ges for incompetence, and, in extreme cases, he 
‘ be put on his trial for criminal negligence. Cer- 
' these dangers beset the architect even now, 
ler or not he be a member of an architectural 
isation; but evidence of his membership of an 
ectural society to which he has been admitted by 
ination sets up almost invariably a presumption that 
e may be attributed to some other cause than 
ipetence. There are, however, instances in which 
rgument works both ways: the prosecuting building 
t having been blandly told by the Court that he 
ved his misfortune for his foolishness in employing 
chitect having no credentials beyond a door-plate. 
Then the passing of a Registration Act has at last 
ht it home to the public mind that, besides 
ects, there are irresponsible pretenders who, 
the new law, dare not call themselves architects, 
g no just claim to the title, the unregistered man 
ot be able to usurp the functions of qualified practi- 
$s, as to-day it is notorious he does to a scandalous 
t. He will not be completely obliterated, any more 
the unqualified dentist or the quack medicine 
t has ‘been; but he will find it much more difficult 
ss himself off as the genuine article, and he will 
se at his own peril. 

i that the Registration Act will take the bread out 
‘Mouths of competent unattached men. They will 
> driven out of the Profession because they do not 
n to belong to any of the professional organisa- 

_ They will be ‘admitted to Registration on 
Ing reasonable proof of their competency, They 

therefore, not the slightest ground for opposing 
tration. Quite the contrary. Those of them who 

a rooted objection to organisation—and many are 
stituted as to be dominated by that idiosyncrasy— 
| welcome an Act that will set the hall-mark upon 
without requiring membership of the Institute. 


: here it becomes necessary to answer an objection 
as been raised by a few organised architects. There 
ne danger, they say, that Registration may be 

as an effective substitute for organisation. We 
-for a single moment believe that Registration will 
mt in the slightest degree the value or the 
rity of organisation. Indeed, we predict very 
ently that it will have the exactly contrary 


effect. Men are naturally gregarious and clubbable, 
and the common bond of Registration will draw 
them closer together. They will join the Institute, 
or the Federation (or by whatever name _ the 
new and enlarged corporation may chance to be 
called) because it got them Registration, and in 
that great achievement demonstrated most power- 
fully the advantages of union. Registration will give 
them status: membership of the State-recognised. 
incorporation of architects will give them still higher 
standing. It is perfectly safe, therefore, to predict an 
enormous augmentation of the organised forces imme- 
diately on the passing of the Registration Act. 

Iwo forms of Registration have been advocated— 
Voluntary and Statutory. At one time the Institute was 
in favour of the Voluntary type, the Society of Archi- 
tects advocating the Statutory system. We may take it 
for granted that all are now agreed on Statutory Registra- 
tion as the only effectual form. 


Opposition to Registration must be faced. That it 
will not come from the architectural profession was 
clearly evident from the vote of March 22, and it is as 
plainly apparent from the evidence we have collected 
in the provincial centres where architects most do congre- 
gate. Opposition may be expected to come from 
persons of hybrid practice and predatory instincts, who 
naturally will fight hard against being suddenly deprived 
of opportunities, hitherto freely enjoyed, of poaching on 
architectural preserves. Other vested interests are 
involved, and, to combat them successfully, the Archi- 
tectural Profession must hasten to close up its ranks. 
Success with a Bill to be brought before Parliament 
depends on two points of proof—that the Profession is 
united in its demand, and that Registration would benefit 
not only the Profession, but the public. For ourselves, 
we have long held that Statutory Registration would 
operate powerfully for the betterment of the Archi- 
tectural Profession, and we are equally convinced that 
it would be immensely to the advantage of the public 
itself, by offering a full guarantee of safety and health. 


Convinced though we were of the desirability 
of Statutory Registration, we felt that we could do no 
better service to the Profession at the present juncture 
than by ascertaining and placing on record the opinions 
on the subject that prevail among provincial architects, 
who have fewer opportunities than their London con. 
freres of expressing opinion. Accordingly, we sent a 
special commissioner to Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, to investigate the subject as fully as 
possible, and, by placing on record the deliberately 
expressed opinion of representative architects practising 
in those cities, to show clearly and unmistakably what 
provincial thought on Registration and cognate topics 
really is. In gathering opinion on the subject, we have 
observed the strictest impartiality; and in, inviting 
further opinions from our readers, we wish to assure 
them that our wish is not simply to have our own views 
confirmed, but to have the question thoroughly threshed 
out. Communications either for or against our Own views 


of the questions at issue will be accorded equal hospitality 
in our columns. 


Appended are a few of the opinions gathered by our 
representative :— 


Federation Rather than Fusion 


Mr. T. Taliesen Rees, President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, a Fellow of the R-I-B.A:) and 
also a Member of the Society of Architects, said he was 
not sure that it would be a good thing to amalgamate the 
two Institutions. Their continued existence as separate 
entities would at least preserve the profession from 
stagnation, which would become a very real danger if the 
incentive to activity was removed. There was such a 
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thing as healthy competition. To his mind, the proposed 
fusion would be very much like the House of Lords 
swallowing the House of Commons. 

Registration was certainly now an aim common to 
both societies, but he did not: agree that fusion was 
essential in order to secure Parliamentary sanction to 
such a measure of reform. It should be possible to 
obtain a Charter that would embrace both societies and 
yet allow the two to exist side by side—linked together 
in essentials, but retaining individual freedom in matters 
about which there might be legitimate cause for 
difference of opinion. The great danger of amalgama- 
tion, he thought, was tyranny. He had no wish-to see 
the great profession of architecture organised on the 
lines of a trade union. 


Referendum Recommended 


Mr. Isaac Taylor, F.R.1.B:A., President. of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, expressed himself as 
being personally in favour of amalgamation, but there 
was no definite policy on the subject either one way or 
the other, so far as his society was concerned; it was 
purely a matter of personal opinion and could only be 
settled by a referendum. Members of the Institute 
would no doubt regard the admission of the Society of 
Architects to its ranks as something of a concession, and 
any attempt at fusion was likely to be strongly opposed 
by a certain section. That some members of the Insti- 
tutes would feel aggrieved was inevitable; but this was 
essentially a case for yielding personal rights and privi- 
leges in order to benefit the whole profession. 


Duplication Wasteful 


A prominent Manchester architect, who is a member 
of both the Institute and the Society, strongly favoured 
amalgamation. Both bodies, he observed, have the 
same aims, although in some things seemingly opposed. 
Registration, education, the settlement of forms of con- 
tract were all matters upon which both societies were 
equally keen, and to continue longer as separate entities 
would ‘be to duplicate every kind of effort unnecessarily. 
He noted the unhappy tendency of some members of the 
Institute to look down upon the Society ; such an attitude 
was priggish and quite unjustified. The average member 
of the Society would compare satisfactorily with the 
average member of the Institute in every respect. To- 
day, the Society of Architects imposed tests quite as 
severe as those of the Institute, and no one could become 
an M.S.A. without being a thoroughly capable man. 
There was very little, he thought, besides individual 
obstinacy standing in the way of a united profession. 


For Closer Communion 
Mr-- ESP? Hinde, ERs B AY (Liverpool), was not in 


favour of fusion, because, for one thing, it would be 
futile to go before Parliament with the profession in its 
present chaotic condition ; and, for another, there would 
be the ever-present danger of schisms. With so many 
ill-educated men in its ranks the profession could have 
little hope of securing Statutory Registration. He sug- 
gested that the right course of procedure would be first 
of all to qualify themselves properly and to put their 
house thoroughly in order. Then there might be some 
possibility of getting Registration—but only, he thought. 
on the constructional and not on the decorative side. 
He suggested that there should be a much closer inti- 
macy between the R.I.B.A. and the Provincial Societies, 
and vice versa. The Institute should become the central 
and recognised architectural professional organisation. 
He would recommend that no provincial society should 
admit to its membership any man who had not passed 
the Institute tests. He suggested, further, that archi- 
tectural education should be entrusted entirely to the 
Universities, whose degree should qualify for member- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. Only by some such method as this 
would it be possible, he thought, to increase technical 
efhciency and to get a strong and united profession. 
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Registration could not be achieved in a day. It we 
come, if it came at all, as the result of long-susta; 
and laborious effort directed towards the improvemen 
education and the increased status of the profession, 


An Educationist’s View 


Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Pig 
of the Liverpool University School of Architecture, s 
he thought that the right policy for architects at 
present time was for them to offer an unbroken fron 
the world, which meant amalgamation of exist 
societies. [his was a necessary prelude to Registrati 
The old state of affairs in which each architect 
society viewed the rest with jealousy belonged to the j 
war period. That was a time of individualism, and, 
architectural doctrine, almost of anarchy. Each an 
tect moved in his own orbit, dragging his pupils ; 
disciples with him, and in a different sphere the an 
tectural societies attempted the same thing on a lar 
scale. The future seemed to him to belong to a m 
more unified conception both of the individual and col 
tive functions of architects and architecture. 1] 
responsibility of the profession to the community must 
more clearly recognised on both sides. This implie 
much more thorough and comprehensive system 
education. The students of the future must have tl 
outlook enlarged. They must know the trend of ar 
tectural thought in all Western countries, instead 
having their horizon limited to the walls of the partic 
office they are in. To achieve such an end Schools 
Architecture would have to grow up in all the Unive 
ties comparable to the present Medical Schools. ] 
development of such schools should be the first care: 
duty of an enlarged Institute embracing the wh 
profession. 


Amalgamation an Obvious Necessity 


Mr. Arthur Harrison, F.R.I.B.A. (Birmingham), h 
that amalgamation was an obvious necessity. It \ 
most regrettable that there should be two big socie! 
representing one profession. The interests of both 
identical, and unity ought no longer to be delayed. ! 
Harrison recalled the discussion that raged some y 
ago around the question: “ Architecture—a Professior 
an Art?” It was all a question of view-point. Thos 
the higher flights of practice could afford to be m 
pendent, and naturally disliked the idea of be 
registered; but to others—the small architect in 
provinces, for example, who had to struggle hard 
secure a bare livelihood—the question appeared in av 
different light. The time had come, Mr. Ham 
thought, to join forces in order to ‘defeat the comn 
enemy.’ Much that was good should come of Regis' 
tion. For one thing, housing muddles would be avoid 
In many instances housing schemes had been unc 
taken by local authorities without the employment of 
architect, the work being entrusted to the local surve} 
This often ended in the creation of a special hous 
department, with a great increase of expenditure 
round. It would be much more economical to emp 
an architect from the start. This was only one insta 
in which Registration would effect economy of pul 
funds. Architects, although they discharged duties 
responsible as those of doctors, lawyers, and accountal 
had nothing of their powers or status. ; 


Combined Movement Essential — 


[To be continued. | 
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Architectural Causerie: 
The First R.A. Professor of Architecture 


Professor of Architecture to direct the studies 

of embryonic architects at the Royal 

Academy has been suggested by Sir Aston 
Jebb, interest centres in the career of Thomas Sandby, 
. whom fell the task of initiating the studies of the 
3th century aspirants when Sir Joshua Reynolds held 
fice at Somerset House. 

% * * 

Thomas Sandby was born at Nottingham in 1721, his 
-other Paul four years later. Thomas lived until 1798, 
id Paul had attained the age of eighty-four when he 
ed in November, 1809. Both artists were self-taught, 
matter of common occurrence in the eighteenth century. 
hey were admitted to the Drawing Room at the Tower 
’ London, and eventually Thomas was appointed 
raughtsman and Private Secretary to the Duke of 
umberland. During the early part of his life Thomas 
id varied experiences of military service. For example, 
> was at the battle of Dettingen in 1743, when his royal 
tron was wounded. Sandby again accompanied the 
uke in 1745 to Flanders, and was at the battle of 
ontenoy, returning to England in October of that year, 
ily to receive orders to join the Duke in the latter's 
spedition to check the rising of 1745, and in 1746 to 
> present at Culloden, where he sketched the battle 
ont. I believe this drawing is now preserved in the 
oyal Library at Windsor, while other drawings of the 
lented artist are in the British Museum. 


* a * 


N\ 
» 


The first drawings made by the future Professor of 
rchitecture at the Royal Academy of which any trace 
sts are those dated 1741, showing views of Notting- 
um, the Castle and Town Hall, all of which are 
raved in Deering’s history of the town. There is no 
rect evidence of the sources whence he derived his 
tly education; but later in his life, when lecturing on 
chitecture at the Royal Academy, he spoke of himself 
“self-taught in drawing.’’ James Gandon had a high 
gard for the ability of Thomas Sandby, to whom he 
fers in his memoirs: “Paul Sandby was born at Not- 
wham, where he and his brother kept an Academy,” 
it this is a doubtful statement. There can be no doubt, 
ywever, of the fact that Thomas Sandby played the 
it of military draughtsman, and did all that was 
pected of him: indeed his career forms an interesting 
1k in the history of draughtsmen on military service 
om those employed by Louis XIV. and Napoleon to 
tr Douglas Haig. Perhaps in this connection it will 
t be out of the way to include the name of Muirhead 
one. 

3 * * cS 
When the Duke of Cumberland was appointed in 1746 
_the Rangership: of Windsor Great Park he did not 
il to select his artist friend Thomas Sandby to be 
eputy Ranger, and thereby secure a competence to 
able the architect to continue his work without worry. 
ot the Duke, Sandby altered and enlarged the Great 
odge, and designed the Deputy Ranger’s house for 
mself—a pleasant brick house, containing two bay 
ndows with a wooden portico between them. George 
/. swept this away in 1813, when Prince Regent, and 
€ site 1s now occupied by the conservatory, but two 
oms, said to have been part of Sandby’s work, remain. 


* % * 


Sandby was just the artist to be entrusted with the 
tmation of Virginia Water, and to carry out alterations 
the drives and alleys of Windsor Great Park; but he 
ok the opportunity to write to his brother Paul to come 


and help with the operations! The works included the 
new water, the lodges, the cascades, the Great Meadow 
Park, and the Obelisk Park, as well as the beeches 
planted in double line from Bishopsgate to Cumberland. 
Lodge. Small wonder, then, that King George IIE. 
favoured Thomas Sandby with his friendship, and. 
visited him at the Deputy Ranger’s Lodge without 
notice. Sandby’s work on the artificial lake owes its 
success to an accident. At first the lake did not extend 
beyond the point now taken up by the artificial ruins. 
One night—to be precise, the Ist of September, 1708— 
a storm upset the waterworks at Windsor. The lake 
overflowed and washed down the dam, thereby causing 
the lake to be eventually extended to its present size. 
Nature, after all, proved infallible in forming a real 


landscape. 
* * * 


Alderman Boydell, the publisher of many engravings 
showing the districts’ round London in the late 18th 
century, published a series of views by Thomas and Paul 
Sandby, illustrating the works of the brothers at Virginia 
Water in 1772, and it is from these views that the archi- 
tecture designed by Thomas can best be studied; but 
we must not overlook the evidence offered by the port- 
folio of sketches in the Soane Museum. Although both 
brothers thoroughly enjoyed the amenities of Windsor 
and the smile of the royal patron, they felt it essential 
to increase their reputation in London, and decided to 
spend a part of each year in the metropolis. Thomas 
Sandby accordingly rented a house on the south side of 
Great Marlborough Street, Oxford Street, one of the 
best of the old houses in the street. I strongly suspect 
this house to have been the one identified with the early 
years of the Architectural Association. Paul resided for 
a time in Dufour’s Court, Carnaby Market. No doubt the 
brothers frequented the house occupied by Sir William 
Chambers in Poland Street, and hobnobbed with James 
Gandon. There is a charmine water colour in the 
British Museum showing the studio built by Thomas 
Sandby and occupied by Paul in St. George’s Row, 
Oxford Road, overlooking Hyde Park—now, alas! 
swept away into the limbo of things forgotten. 


x * 


In a former causerie I had occasion to refer to the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy. It is of interest to note 
that Thomas Sandby formed one of the members of the 
committee ; and it is of still greater interest to read that 
this society in 1755 printed and issued a pamphlet advo- 
cating “ The Plan of an Academy for the Better Culti- 
vation, Improvement and Encouragement of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and the Arts of Design in 
General.” Arising out of this early attempt arose the 
Royal Academy of Arts in London, founded on 
Saturday, 1oth December, 1768. 


Thomas Sandby was elected the first Professor of 
Architecture. He was instructed to deliver six lectures 
annually for the sum of thirty pounds a year; equivalent, 
let it be noted for the benefit of latter-day professors. to 
the sum of £180 at present values. The six lectures 
were, as set forth in the Instrument, to be “‘calculated to 
form the task of the students, and instruct them in the 
laws and ‘principles of opposition, to point out to them 
the beauties and faults of celebrated productions, to fit 
them for an unprejudiced study of books, and for a 
critical examination of structures.” To Thomas Sandby. 
and his professorial lectures, of which the original 
manuscript is to be seen in the R.I.B.A. library, I hope 
to revert anon. AERO. 
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Higher Buildings for London 


By DELISSA JOSEPH, F-.R.I.B.A. 


the subject of higher buildings for 

London I pointed out that, prior 
to the London Building Act of 1894, there 
were no restrictions as to the height of 
buildings in London, except such as were 
imposed by the Prescription Act, other- 
wise known as the Law. of Light and Air. 
It was only when it’ was realised that 
buildings such as Queen Anne’s Mansions 
(which, by the way, are’ only thirteen 
storeys high) could be erected without re- 
straint, and when other buildings of great 
height, such as the Hyde Park Hotel, had 
been completed, that this new legislation 
was promoted, and, in the anxiety to safe- 
guard the position, the height of new 
buildings was limited to 8o0ft. from the 
pavement level, superimposed by two 
storeys in the roof. I submitted that, 
although it may be-reasonably maintained 
that. a height of Soft. is adequate in 
thoroughfares not more than 8o0ft. im 
width, it cannot be logically maintained 


Dees the mewspaper discussion on 


that this is an adequate height in 
streets of greater width than 8oft., 
or in positions where buildings face 


open spaces such as Hyde Park and the 
Green Park, big squares such as Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, or the riverside such as the 
Thames Embankment. The. Act of 1894 
is defective in so far as it is inelastic, and 
in view of the changed conditions which 
have arisen in the intervening quarter of 
a century, the time has arived for .a re- 
consideration of these restrictions. 


Relaxation of the Building Acts 


No loss of amenity would be experi- 
enced if buildings in such positions as 
facing the Bayswater Road, the Kensing- 
ton Road, Park Lane, Piccadilly, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, or the Thames Embankment 
were permitted to be carried to a greater 
height than the present S8oft., and I 
suggested that, in~ such suitable open 
situations, buildings should be permitted 
to a height of 150 to 200 ft., I pointed out 
that the amount of additional accommoda- 
tion thus secured would be enormous, both 
for business and for residential purposes, 
and that this relaxation of the Act would, 
in course of time, accomplish something 
substantial towards reheving the pressure 
for accommodation which is already so 
acutely felt in Central London, quite apart 
from the benefit to be obtained from the 
additional revenue which would be secured 
from the largely increased assessments 
which would result from_the higher build- 
ings. I was not suggesting the policy of 
“ skyscrapers,’ although so many of the 
American buildings are eloquent of the 
magnificent architectural results that can 
be obtained in this tyne of building. I 
also made this proviso: that, if it were 
feared that; under this proposed permis- 


sive extension of the terms of the Building” 
Act, monstrosities might be erected, there. 


could be a provision for the. right of ap- 
proval of the elevations being given to the 
London County Council, or, better still, to 
the long-overdue Ministry of Fine Arts. 
In considering the case for higher build- 
ings for London, it would be well to give 
the exact words of the present Act, as fol- 


* Substance of a paper read before the R.I.B.A. on 
March 29. 


_ improvements. 


lows: A building (not being a church or 
chapel) shall not be erected of, or be sub- 
sequently increased to, a greater height 
than Soft. (exclusive of two storeys in the 
roof and of ornamental towers, ‘turrets, or 
other architectural features or decorations) 
without the consent of the Council. (Part 
V., Sec. 47.) The present limit of height 
is thus 8o ft. and two storeys in the roof, 
and, however wide a thoroughfare may be, 
or however open may be the outlook of a 


building, no greater height can be allowed. - 


The 200-ft. buildings that I advocate I am 
proposing should be permitted only facing 
parks; the river, and large open spaces, 
but there is no reason why this idea should 
not be extended to give aright to increase 
the height of a building beyond 80 ft. to the 
extent of 1 ft. in height for every additional 
foot in the width of the street beyond 8o ft. 
These 200-ft. buildings would give approxi- 
mately sixteen or seventeen storeys above 
the street level, and represent a height 
equal to about the height of the Monu- 
ment. They would be modest structures 
compared with the buildings of thirty-six 
storeys suggested by Sir Martin Conway, or 
with the American “skyscrapers” rising 
from forty storeys to the fifty-seven storeys 
of the Woolworth building, which, by the 
way, has been aptly described as a “cathe- 
dral of commerce.” 


‘“‘ Skyscrapers” not Advocated 


It should be clear from what I have 
already said that I am not advocating 
“skyscrapers’’ nor schemes -for costly 
clearances. I only advocate that, - by 
making the Building Act more elastic, 
owners of property may, in suitable situa- 
tions, be enabled to develop their land, 
from time to time, as the leases fall in, to 
an adequate height, and thus gradually to 
relieve the pressure of accommodation in 
London. At the same time I suggest that 
the largely increased rateable value which 
would result could be capitalised’ and 
applied in the widening of  con- 
gested thoroughfares. We should bear 
in mind that, whilst in the City 
of London street improvements have 
been largely paid for from the funds of 
the Bridge House Estates, there is no such 
fund available for the widening of streets 
in other. parts: of London, and therefore 
this scheme for higher buildings would 
offer a new available source for the produc- 
ton of the necessary capital for such public 
The other uses. of such 
funds which obviously suggest themselves 
are the further.equalisation of rates in the 
poorer boroughs and the financing of 
housing schemes in the outskirts. 


Although I have so far dealt with the 
question of the pressure of accommodation 
for commercial and residential purposes in 
Central London, there is no reason why 
the programme I have advocated should 
not be carried further afield. and applied 
to the existing main routes leading out of 
Central London to the four points of the 
compass, nor why similar advantages 
should not be taken for the adequate 
development round the numerous commons 
and open spaces within easy reach of the 
centre. Kennington Park. and. Clapham 
Common at once suggest themselves as 


illustrations of inadequately utilised build 
ing frontages. Then in London itself w 
have opportunities of increasing the heigh 
of buildings to a height equal to the maxi 
mum width of the street itself, as, fo 
example, in Portland Place, which, bein; 
125 ft. wide, would permit of building 
125 ft. high. In the northern end of th 
City Road we have a width of 130ft. hh 
the widest part of the Euston Road a widtl 
of 160 ft. between the houses ; Marylebon 
Road for a part of its length about 120 ft. 
Whitechapel High Street about 100 ft. 
Mile End Road 145 ft., and Clapham Roac 
about 130ft., so that if, in cases like this 
the Act would aliow new buildings to b 
equal only to the width of the street, i 
would enable structures from tooft. t 
160 ft. in height to be erected within the 
angle of 45deg. from the opposite 
building. ‘ 


It is obvious, for instance, that an ade 
quate development of, say, the Clapham 
Road with buildings of r130ft. on either 
side would offer additional accommodatior 
for thousands of persons within a compara 
tively few minutes of the City and the Wes 
End who at present have to travel many 
miles to and from their work; while the 
possibilities for business premises affordec 
in Euston Road by carrying the building: 
160 ft. in height would make the mouth: 
water of the numerous commercial under: 
takings which are now clamouring for 
space demanded for the adequate develop 
ment of their businesses in the centre of 
London. The case for building higher on 
the River Embankment is unanswerable, as 
is the case for building higher opposite 
open spaces; but in the heart of London 
there are some almost equally unanswer. 
able cases when one realises a few figures 


like these: Adelaide Place, London 
Bridge, 130ft. wide; Hanover Square, 
280ft. wide; Trinity Square, 380ft; 
Smithfield, 340ft/; Finsbury Square, 


41oft.; Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 645 ft. 


The fear expressed as to the adequacy 
of the London strata for affording a foun- 
dation for buildings of 2oo0ft. high is 
answered by the fact that the London clay 
is in places as deep as from 4oo to 6ooft. 
The fear that some writers have expressed 
that high buildings would overshadow St. 
Paul’s need not be considered seriously, as 
St. Paul’s Churchyard is too narrow to 
receive higher buildings. It is a mistake 
to assume that business accommodation 
must necessarily be limited to the City. 


Interesting Precedents 


There is an interesting precedent for 
exceeding the 8oft. in the case of the city 
of Manchester, where there are many 
buildings at least 110ft. in height, the 
local regulations, as I am informed by Mr. 
J. Swarbrick, being on the very generous 


- lines that a building may be 23 times in 


height the width of the street in which it 
is situated. There is a well-known illus- 
tration of higher buildings on the river- 
side in the case of the Royal Liver building 
at Liverpool, which stands 17o0ft. above 
the level of the river bank, comprising ten 
storeys, varying in height from 23 ft. to 
15 ft.; and there are five storeys in addr 
tion in the square of the towers, the tota 
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Measured Drawings. 
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Measured and drawn by E. Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
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These urns, mouldings,’newels, and other details have the perfection of form and the surpassing beauty of design 
of the classical models from which they are imitated. They readily lend themselves to the adornment of modern 


buildings of good design. 
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rht to the top of the towers being 312 ft. 
Aubrey Thomas, the architect of that 
wndid buildine tells me _ he has 
ted the Tower Buildings to a height of 
ft. to top of parapet, with a tower 
1g to 153ft., besides several other 
dings to a height of over too ft. 
‘London is to hold its place as the 
ld’s centre, some such development as 
ive ventured to indicate must be under- 
on. I submit that the gradual develop- 
it of London unon the lines indicated 
id, in fact, be of the nature of a piece 
grandiose town-planning. Instead of 
.e suggestions increasing the traffic pro- 
n they would contribute to reducing it, 
the more business and_ residential 
nises provided in central positions the 
traffic would result between the centre 
the outskirts, at the same time mate- 
ly helping the housing problem and re- 
ing the pressure at present existing in 
outskirts. 


dvantages of the Proposal 


ondon is full to overflowing, both in the 
ness and residential quarters, and the 
and for accommodation is completely 
utisfied. Building outwards will only 
ease the traffic problem, and building 
ards, therefore, is the only solution, 
_by the suggested upward building, a 
tateable value would be established 
n which municipal loans could be 
ed and be applied to the widening of 
vested thoroughfares in the inner 
ropolis. Here is an example of a prac- 
| scheme offering a gradual solution 
he problem of the unsatisfied demand 
business and residential premises in 
don, which must not be allowed to be 
ured by impracticable suggestions 
1 as have been put forward in the course 
1e discussion. : 
trust I have now made out the 
for a modification of the London 
ding Act so as to permit: (1) Buildings 
to 200ft. in height opposite parks, 
lic gardens, open svaces, and the river- 
(2) Buildings equal in height to the 
h of a street when that street is over 
. In width, provided that: (a) The rear 
le is within 634 of 16ft. above pave- 
tt level. (b) The structures are fire- 
ting and fitted with staircases afford- 
alternative means of escape, and (c) 
elevations have been approved by the 
don County Council or the hoped-for 
istry of Fine Arts. 
trust I have shown that the increased 
mmodation which the gradual develop- 
t under these pronosed relaxations of 
Building Act would afford to an in- 
juately developed London would 
aly an urgent need ; that this develop- 
t would afford a new and vast un- 
ed source of assessment ; that this new 
ssment would form the security for 
e public loans, which could be applied 
the widening of congested thorough- 
s, the equalisation of rates, and the 
ncing of municipal housing schemes ; 
that all this could be accomplished 
out detriment to the beauty of Lon- 
and without recourse to the “sky- 
per,’ and that all these benefits to 
don and its inhabitants could be ob- 
ed by a couple of short clauses added 
he present Building Act. We must 
efore look to our Council here to take 
first steps towards realising the new 
litions. The Council have themselves 
blished a precedent by drafting a Billi 
mend the law of lirht and air because 
‘ustrates the development of London. 


ae 


» 
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Let them now draft a Bill to amend the 
London Building Act so as to permit, with 
proper reservations and control, the erec- 
tion in London of higher buildings. 


Discussion 


The discussion which followed the pre- 
ceding paper was, in the words of the chair- 
man (Mr. J. W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A.), one 
of the most spirited, informing, and—in the 
best sense of the word—entertaining he 
ever remembered listening to within those 
walls. The very subject of Mr. Joseph’s 
paper was, of course, one to sow dissension, 
or at least cause heated discussion, 
between Londoners—between men like Sir 
Martin Conway, Mr. Arnold Taylor (the 
latelv retired vice-chairman of the L.C.C.), 
Sir Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., and Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, who all assured us by 
their vehemence that “they loved their 
London” and were therefore very much 
for, or very much against, the suggested 
radical reform. 

Sir Martin Conway, to whom it fell to 
move the vote of thanks to Mr. Joseph, 
strenuously denied that his views were at all 
“advanced.’? The British people were 
most extraordinarily conservative, he ex- 
plained, and when one went to America 
one went with a prejudice against the sky- 
scraper, but it would take him only one 
day in New York to be converted. And, 
after all, what was the matter with a sky- 
scraper? Was the Victoria Tower a sky- 
scraper? The name was a mere nick- 
name. Let them put it out of their heads. 
The Tower of Babel was a reasonable 
height, nobody thought of calling that a 
skvscraper. He lived thirty miles away 
from London, and if they came down there 
with their garden suburbs—he did not 
want them. London would have ten mil- 
lion inhabitanis before you could turn 
round. Where were vou going to put 
them? Garden suburbs would make 
London so big that you could never get 
out of it. It would take a day’s journey 
to get out into the country. The result of 
this “horizontal pressure’? was that they 
could not afford to keep even their City 
churches standing: it tended to destroy 
every ancient building in London and re- 
place it with an office block. He did not 
care whether the buildings were to be 
200 ft. high or 2,000 ft. high, but what he 
did think worth emphasising was that if 
they built a large enough building to hold 
a large enough number of people within 
that building they could have their co 
operative stores, their club, their cinema ; 
and they would get on to the soil of London 
a much larger population than they could 
get at present, and it would be better 
housed. - 

Mr. Arnold Taylor declared himself as 
frankly in opposition to the proposals put 
before them. He said that he gave place 
to none in his love for London and desire 
for its beautification, and it was because 
of that he was going to oppose it. One of 
the most beautiful spires in New York— 
that of Trinity Church—was completely 
spoiled by high buildings rising 150 ft. 
above it. Introduce those great gaunt 
buildings into London and put them beside 
Bow Church and imagine the result. Could 
one imagine anything more destructive of 
the beauty of London? He went on to 
point out the danger to life from fire and 
disease. In London they had not the water 
pressure to send a iet much more than a 
hundred feet, and their escapes were only 
ninety fect. High buildings for domestic 
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purposes were altogether impracticable. 
He urged them to make full use of the Act 
as they had it to-day. Most of the build- 
ings in Bloomsbury could, under the pre- 
sent Act, be raised another three or four 
storeys if they were so anxious to go high. 

Mr. John Hopkins, M.P., remarked that 
it was no use telling them these buildings 
were impracticable, because other countries 
had proved that they were not. 

Mr. R. W. Granville Smith, chairman of 
the London County Council Improvement 
Committee, said that Mr. Joseph was going 
to hem in the oases of London by sky- 
scrapers. The river would be walled off, 
and London would become an impossible 
place to live in. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., as a 
painter, thought it a great pity to rob Lonr 
don of its small share of sunlight, and 
said that any raising of the sky-line would 
have a depressing effect. But, neverthe- 
less, he thought a high building here and 
there would have a cathedral-like effect. 
On the south side of the Thames high 
buildings might be erected, and their 
shadow would fall upon the river and not 
on ‘other streets and houses; if people 
could be housed near the river the water 
might be made use of as a highway to 
bring people to and from their work. 

Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., 
criticised Mr. Joseph’s paper very severely. 
The author had put forward no arguments, 
and on one point might have deluded his 
hearers. If a building erected! on the 
Embankment was to be two hundred feet 
high in the front, it followed that it must 
be two hundred: feet high at the back— 
overshadowing the Strand. Mr. Joseph had 
said nothing about that. As for Sir 
Martin Conway, they all knew Sir Martin 
Conway’s powers as an essayist, and they 
all knew Sir Martin’s powers as a moun- 
taineer, but they did not want him moun- 
taineering in London. 

Sir- Walter Reynolds, chairman of the 
London County Council Building Acts 
Committee, intimated that that very day 
there had been set afoot by his committee 
an enquiry into the present height restric- 
tions upon London buildings. In a force- 
ful protest against any copying of Ameri- 
can buildings, so far as height went, he 
said that there was no such thing as a fire- 
proof building, and stated that in New 
York the brigade was composed of four 
times more men, and was six times more 
expensive, than the London Fire Brigade. 


Publications Received 


The - Practical Engineer.’”” Electrical 
Pocket Book and Diary, 1920. 21st issue. 
Price rs. 6d. net. The Technical Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd: 

“Cement’’ By Bertram Blount, F.I.C., 
assisted by William H. Woodcock, F.C.S., 
and Henry J. Gillet. Price 18s. net. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Concise Costing for Housing. An im- 
proved system of quantity surveying, with 
explanatory tables, illustrations, and prac- 
tical examples. By T. Sumner Smith, 
M.Q.S.A., F.I.Ar., with an introduction 
by Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. Price 
ss. 6d. post free, Technical Journals, 
Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
Savors 

Domestic Architecture in Australia. 
Edited by Sydney Ure Smith and Bertram 
Stevens in collaboration with W. Hardy 
Wilson. Price 21s. net. Angus and 
Robertson, Ltd., Sydney and Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C, 
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Steelwork in the New London County Hal 


HIS building is not a steel-frame 

structure under the 1909 Act, the 

architectural design requiring such 
substantial piers of brickwork and stone 
in the facades to the road and river and 
to the principal courtyards as to make 
stancheons unnecessary. It was de- 
cided to build the walls facing the 
secondary courtyards to comply with the 
Act of 1894, and also to build the corridor 
walls, in most cases, of sufficient thickness 
to carry the floors. The whole of the 
engineers’ assumptions and calculations 
were examined by the County Council, who 
have in this way been through some thou- 
sands of sheets of closely written foolscap. 
This may seem a very great deal of figur- 
ing for the weight of steel involved, but is 
easily understood when it is explained that 
much of the work was calculated three 
times, and a great part of Block 1 as many 
as five times, owing to alterations in the 
design. The number of steelwork dnraw- 
ings prepared has been about 800. The 
scheme was divided into sections A, B, C, 
and D and sub-divided into blocks, Section 
A consisting of five blocks (Nos. 1 to 5), 
Section B, four blocks (Nos. 6 to 9), Sec- 
tion C, three blocks (Nos. 1o to 12), and 
the unbuilt Section D, three blocks (Nos. 
13 to 15), which have been designed but are 
not included in the present contract. 

On the first or principal floor the rooms 
are generally 22ft. wide and the corridors 
10 ft. wide, but above the second floor the 
rooms are wider and the corridors narrower, 
the floor girders being in some cases can- 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Concrete 
Institute. 
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tilevered over the corridor walls or stan- 
cheons. 

The fléche is possibly the most interest- 
ing feature of the steel frame, as it is the 
most prominent feature in the building. 
The topmost storey consists of a vane in 
the form of a ship standing on a ball sup- 
ported by four scrolls set on the diagonals. 
This part is to be constructed entirely of 
teak covered with copper, without recourse 
to a steel frame. he vane weighs about 
seven tons and is anchored by means of 
long bolts to the steelwork below. 


The next storey, the lantern, is of light 
steel lattice framing about 23 ft. high, the 
architectural outline being constructed in 
teak and clothed with copper. The weight 
down to this point is about twenty-four 
tons. The third storey down may be 
called the base of the fléche. It is 21 ft. 
square at the base, tapering to 16ft. 6in., 
and is 23ft. high above the eighth floor 
level, the topmost 1oft. being octagonal 
on plan and the lower part square with 
projecting faces. The four corner legs are 
formed of pairs of 5-in. by 5-in. by 5@-in. 
angles starred (in the form of the letter X) 
to a height of about 11 ft.; above which 
point the outer angle is continued upwards, 
but the inner one is stopped, and two pairs 
of angles connected by means of gusset 
plates are branched out and carried up a 
further 11 ft. obliauely to take two of the 
eight legs of the octagon. At about one- 
third the height of this storey the plan is 
braced by horizontal latticing. 


The framing is comnlicated by the irre- 
gular plan and the changes of outline, as 


1920. 


well as by the provision of a window in 
rear face, added to which the curvat 
the plan of the building did not 
make matters easier. The base is 
at the eighth floor on a pair of long 
compound girders, framed into. tw 
ally heavy roof girders built up of 
webs with angles and flange plates, ¢ 
end having to be tapered and curyed 
keep within the outline of the ro 
for the same reason, the main fron 
tudinal girder had to be kept 3 ft 
the floor. The fléche loses itself in fl 
at the eighth floor level, but all th 
ing below is stiffened to carry its d 
of seventy-five tons, and to resist 
pressure calculated at 40 lb. per 
Block 3 is the onlv block in 
the rafters of the roof are bent to 
line of the tiling. An 8-in. by 4-i 
curved on plan, is carried on 5 
4%-in. joist uprights by means of t 
pieces, and has cast-iron stools for a 
ing the rafters, which are continu 
and, in their turn, carry the 6-in. | 
channel supporting the gutter. A §I 
system of roof girders and wind 
but on a lighter scale, is adopted 
bay round Block 3. 
The two rear legs of the fléche fre 
over one of the lobbies to the e 
chamber are carried on a girder, wh 
also to take the straight end 
Block 5 and the curved rear wa 
Block 3, necessitating a “Y” § 
plan, the axes of thie two blocks not 
in line. The girder has a.web 60 
depth and 34 in. in thickness except t 
of the branches of the “Y,” which is 
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The “Y ” girder, with its load of 660 tons, 
is in turn carried on the two box girders, 
which were necessarily shallow and are 
therefore heavy. Each of these girders 
has three webs, the central web 34 in. and 
outer webs 5@ in. in thickness by 321n. in 
depth, the weight dealt with being some 
435 tons on the left girder and 410 tons on 
the right. Four stancheons, composed of 
pairs of 20-in. joists and 18-in. flats, con- 
tinue this part of the framing down to the 
ground floor, and it is similarly continued 
down to the raft. 

The retaining walls are of mass concrete, 
six to one, about 23 ft. high, 1oft. thick at 
the base, tapering to 4 ft. thick at the top. 
Massive blue brick piers, each 12 ft. 6in. 
by 3 ft. gin., round the arch, support the 
front wall and the colonnade. The boun- 
dary of the present site is just within the 
north-east corner of Block 12, but by 
arrangement with Messrs. Holloway, the 
upper storeys are built complete, overhang- 
ing the boundary, the girders. being canti- 
levered over temporary stancheons. When 
the present boundary wall has been re- 
moved and the outer wall of Block 12 com- 
pleted to carry the girders these temporary 
stancheons will be taken out; their bases 
contain sand boxes to facilitate removal. 

The thrust from the stone vaulting over 
the members’ entrance in Block 4 is re- 
strained by a steel frame of horizontal and 
vertical beams on the wall, the abutments 
otherwise being g-in. walls; the haunches 
were filled with concrete to a calculated 
height to keep the line of equilibrium in 
the arch: Stone vaulting and a dome are 
also carried over the carriage drive through 
Blocks 8 and 9, and some steelwork was 
provided about these, but generally the 
abutments in brickwork and masonry were 
sufficient to take the thrusts. The council 
chamber, as last designed, and now 
erected, has a trabeated treatment with a 


flat ceiling. The span being 66ft. 
between galleries called for the fairly 


heavy girders. 

The committee rooms on the first floor 
of Block 2 are two storeys in height, and 
the main front wall is carried on girders 
over these rooms. The partitions dividing 
the series into separate apartments are re- 
movable by sliding down betwéen the walls 
on the floor below. Block 2 has a flat roof, 
as have also Blocks 5 and 12. Generally 
the upper part of the roof is constructed 
with an “A” frame of 10-in. joists, tiedi at 
the middle height with pairs of angles, sup- 
porting steel joist ridge and purlins, which 
in turn carry the 4-in. by 3-in. joist rafters. 
A system of diagonal bracing formed of 
2¥4-in. angles, crossed, stiffens the roof at 
the collar level. Two types of dormers 
and three of skylights are also detailed on 
the drawing. The roof slopes are to be of 
concrete 7 in. in thickness covered with red 
tiles of Italian pattern. Block 1 from the 
first-floor upwards is practically a steel- 
framed building. A stone colonnade occu- 
pies the front and drives the wall proper 
and the stancheons off the piers below. The 
stancheons stand on triple joist compound 
girders, the ends of which rest on grillages 
of two tiers of joists bedded on the massive 
brick piers. Gusseted brackets are, placed 
under the second-floor girders to resist 
racking, and for the same purpose 7-in. by 
7-in. by 34-in. angle cleats are used above 
and below each girder on the upper floors. 
It may be said here that all main connec- 
tions are made with rivets wherever pos- 
sible throughout the work. The ventila- 
tion of the building is by means of air 
ducts, generally under corridor floors. 
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In two cases in Block 9 it was found im- 
possible, owing to architectural considera- 
tions, to get a girder of sufficient depth to 
carry the work above, and resort was had 
to the device of placing a heavy girder at a 
higher level and slinging a shallow girder 
from it by means of 8-in. by 6-in. joist 
hangers to take the weight of one storey 
only. The upper girder, which is at the 
second-floor level, has a web 5 ft. deep by 
5g in. thick, and the top flange is formed 
of two 6-in. by 6-in. by 3-in. angles and 
four 16-in. flange plates; but so great a 
width was not allowable for the lower 
flange, which had to be concealed in the 
thickness of the wall, and was therefore 
built up of four 6-in. by 4-in. by 54-1n. 
angles and four 10-in. by 5-in. flats ; 8-in. 
by %-in. gussets hold the joist hangers to 
the web by means of a piece of 8-in. by 
4-in. channel and two pieces of 3%-in. by 
3%-in. by half-inch angle. 

The lower ends of the hangers are slot- 
ted to admit 3g-in. gussets, which form part 
of the web of the first-floor girder, and are 


fastened to the webs of the hanger joists 


by four 3%-in. by 3%-in. by half-inch 
angles. The lower girder is also a built 
girder, with 3g-in. web, 18 in.. deep, and 
pairs of 3%-in. by 3%-in. by 34-in. flange 
angles. 


Correspondence 


Unification and 


Registration 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. ~ 

Sirs,—It must always be gratifying to 
the parents when one of their offspring’s is 
received with open arms into those circles 
which have hitherto excluded it. ; 

In i912 I publicly advocated, pending 
statutory registration, the formation by 


agreement between the parties concerned, . 


of a Council of architectural bodies to deal 
with matters of general professional inte- 
rest. In your columns of October 5, 1919, 
I returned to the charge by suggesting that 
the Architects’ War Committee, which had 
been formed very much on the lines I had 
previously indicated, should be re-consti- 
tuted into a Federated Council of British 
Architectural Societies, and I invited any- 
one with a better scheme for unification +o 
give the profession the benefit of it, bet 
no one took up the gauntlet. 

My suggestion was afterwards adopted 
by the Council of the Society and brought 
officially to the notice of the Architects’ 
War Committee and of the R.I.B.A., 
neither of whom would have anything to 
do with it. 

On March 22, 1920, the general body of 
the R.I.B.A. passed a resolution approv- 
ing of the appointment of a committee 
composed of representatives of British 
Architectural Societies to prepare a scheme 
of unity and registration. Further, the 
President of the R.I.B.A. is reported to 
have stated that in doing so they had 
formed a body which, if made permanent, 
would become a General Council of archi- 
tects representative of the whole profession. 
In other words, unity by federation. 

However, it is of little importance as to 
who gets the credit so long as the object 
is achieved. The great thing is to get a 
move on and to keep on moving until the 
end is gained. 

C. MCARTHUR BUTLER, 

Secretary of the Society of Architects. 


1920. 
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Societies and _ Institutions 


Architectural Association. 4 

The new club rooms will be open to all 
members from April 12 onwards, from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m., including Saturdays, 
An exhibition of students’ drawings 
specially sent from Mass. Institute of 
‘Technology, Boston, and L’Ecote 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris, together 
with a selection of A.A. Students’ work, 
will be on view from April 12 to 20, 
inclusive, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. The 
conversazione and dance postponed from 
March 26 will be held on April Qo. 
Tickets already issued will be available for 
the new date. 


Surveyors Institution. . 

Mr. H. M. Cobb, O.B.E., Membertof 
Council, and Mr. J. D. Wallis, Member of 
Council, have been nominated to give ¢ 
dence on behalf of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Increases of Wealtl 
(War). Mr. Cobb will deal more particu 
larly with the proposals of the Board of 
Inland Revenue in their effect on rural 
Mr. Wallis dealing with : 

urban and industrial side. Mr. J. Cuth- 
bert Lake, F.S.I., has been asked to git 
evidence on behalf of the Institution before 
the Departmental Committee on the Rent, 
etc. (Restriction) Acts. Mr. Lake has been 
put into possession of the views of the 
County Branches of the Institution on this 
subject. : 
University of Liverpool. ; 

The examination lists for March, 1920, 
of the University of Liverpool are as fol- 
lows: Faculty of Arts Diploma in Civic 
Design: Holliday, A. C., Subhung, S. 
Certificate in Civic Design—First Class: 
Butler, B., Jones, R.D., Knowles, G. J., 
Schofield, A. H. Second Class: Crowther, 
eee q 
South Wales Society of Architects. 

A meeting convened and presided over 
by the president of the South Wales 
Society of Architects, Mr. Ivor Jones, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, has been held a 
Newport, when it was decided to form a 
branch of the Society for Newport and 
district. The objects are to further the 
interests of the profession in the district 
and to provide special facilities for study’ 
amongst the younger members of the pre- 
fession, stimulating their interest by com- 
petitions throughout South Wales. é 
It has been generally felt that decentrali- 
sation would better serve the needs of 
large an area as that embraced by the 
present body and make for greater unit} 
amongst its widely diffused members b 
enabling them to get in touch with one 
another in their own district. It would 
also bring into the Society members of the 
profession whom time and distance has 
prevented from attending the meetings a 
Cardiff, thus making the Society trul 
representative of the whole of the arch 
tectural profession in South Wales. It | 
intended to make the new branch self- 
governing within its own district whilst ill 
actively co-operating with the Council of 
the South Wales Institute, on which it will 
have direct representation. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Messrs. C. F. Ward, F.R.1.BsAm presi- 
dent; C. E. Tebbs; —A-R.TLBaAS hon. 
secretary ; Frank Swash, F.R.1.B.A., trea 
surer and librarian: Committee, Messrs. 
Walter Rosser, M.S.A., C. E. Page 
Lic.R.I.B.A., R. Fisher, A..F. Webbjaa 
Rowe. 
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This layout of a housing scheme which has been carried out by t 
comprises 1,150 houses on the southern slope overlooking the Se 
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mmodate workers in the National Shipyards in the Chepstow district 
entre is in the Thornwell Road, which is nearly midway of the plan. 
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~The Sixth Building Trades Exhibition 


INCE tthe last-preceding Building 
) Trades Exhibition, held at Olympia 
“in 1913, how much history has been 
Je! The Exhibition was intended to 
biennial—that ‘is to say, to be held once 
two years—and the sixth of the. series 
due in 1915, when it happened that 
Great War was in full swing. As the 
rs rolled by and the awful war still went 
all building, except that needed by the 
te, came to a dead standstill. .But in- 
tiveness did not cease. Rather it was 
ngly stimulated by the exigencies of 
oceasion. There was an imperative 
yand for rapid construction, and this 
met in many cases by the introduction 
novel methods and materials. Factory 
nning has undergone considerable 
nges under the impetus for swift pre- 
tion, and the necessity for keeping the 
nition workers healthy, contented, and, 
sequently, at a high state of efficiency, 
ught into actual use everywhere the 
yries as to welfare work that previously 
| been translated into action by only a 
of the more enlishtened employers. 
2 consequently rather important de- 
ypments in factory planning and con- 
ction are not likely to be allowed to 
e; and doubtless we shall see many 
lences of them at the exhibition. 
‘hen, again, the housing movement has 
n prolific of inventions and expedients 
ing for their chief objects economy and 
idity of construction. Scores of new 
hods of building and a few somewhat 
amiliar forms of material have been in- 
luced to and accepted by the Ministry 
fealth, and some of these will doubtless 
open to inspection at the Exhibition, 
ch for the architect and the builder 
be even more valuable than any 
cific housing exhibition could be, 
ause it enables the one to make his 
i synthesis of the unassembled elements 
units, and the other to inspect them 
‘e closely than would be possible when 
y were built in. Of the ideal way, en- 
ng both analysis andi synthesis, there 
of course, many examples, several 
ids being built of the materials that are 
‘displayed as disjecta membra. Inven- 
did not cease when the war began, but, 
we have seen, was greatly stimulated 
it, and its application was by no means 
fined to factory planning and_ the 
ign and equipment of working-class 
‘lings. The Exhibition will show that 
as had free scope in many other direc- 
is, and that, as a whole, the exhibition 
nore interesting than any of its prede- 
30FS. 
Werything is now to be found there, 
na stock brick to a completed house. 
ay exhibitors go to considerable ex- 
se in the displaying of their materials 
contrivances; sound, habitable struc- 
's from the plans of well-known archi- 
S are erected, and often can be bought 
‘ight, removed in parts, re-erected and 
ipied as a comfortable home. 
{r. Greville Montgomery, who, with 
brother, Mr, Hugh Montgomery, are 
responsible promoters of the exhibition, 
nex-M.P. for the Bridgwater division, 
nerset, which he represented as Liberal 
nber from 1906 until 1910. 
laterials for a preliminary survey, made 
advance of the opening of the Exhibi- 


Preliminary Survey 


tion, which opens on April 10 and closes 
on April 24, have been supplied to us by a 
large number of exhibitors. Some of these 
exhibits, with others, will be treated more 
fully in our next issue. A plan of the 
Exhibition appears on page 456. The 
block from which this plan is reproduced 
was most courteously supplied by our 
contemporary ‘‘ The Builder.”’ } 


Goncrete Construction 


The British Lean Co:, Ltd, 11, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall,,S.W.1 (Row J, Stand 
161), show their blockmaking machine and 
specimens of its products. 

Channello Concrete Construction Co., 
8, Warwick -Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 
(Row F, Stand rir), exhibit a concrete 
cottage built on the Channello system. 
Two block-making “machines are also 
shown. 

Visitors to the Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia should not fail to in- 
spect the permanent collection of concrete 
products arranged by the Concrete Utili- 
ties Bureau, of 35, Great St. Helens, Lon- 
don, E.C.3, at 143, Grosvenor Road, ‘near 
Vauxhall Bridge, where they will find every 
exhibit of interest. This Exhibition is 
open daily (Saturdays excepted) from to 
to 4, no charge being made for admission. 

Dry-Walls, Ltd., Ulster Chambers, 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1 (Row F, 
Stands 112 and 113),* show their “ Dry- 
Walls”? method of construction, which 
makes use of poured concrete in the form 
of a solid wall, having an outer half of 
ballast concrete and an inner half of 
clinker concrete. Various sections of walls 
constructed on this system indicate Clearly 
the practical application of a central ver- 
tical damp-course, and the novel method 
of ensuring a’perfect lap at all points. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, 165, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, have a 
stand (Row B, No. 16) largely constructed 
by means of their cement-gun, which will 
be shown at work. They show also a 
portable air compressor plant, and every- 
thing necessary for the use of the cement- 


GREVILLE MONTGOMERY, 
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gun under ordinary conditions applying to 
contractors and builders. 

. The: Ironite, Company; Ltd., 11, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (Row 
I’, Stand 93), show “Jronite’’ cement for 
flooring, Aero blocks with two" and three 
continuous cavities, and machine for 
making the blocks. 

Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering - Co.,»Ltd., Lever Street, Man- 
chester (Row H, Stand 142), demonstrate 
the Keedon and Lattice system of re- 
inforced concrete construction, and de- 
monstrate also the “Bricktor ”’ reinforce- 
ment for brickwork. Attention is called 
to the claims of the rigid yet adjust- 
able fixing of the stirrups and fitments to 
the main reinforcing bars, which has the 
dual advantage of forming a rigidly con- 
nected stirrup, but which can be adjusted 
to suit the -variation of .sheer stress. 
Johnson’s lattice, made from high-tension 
steel wire, is ane of the leading fabric rein- 
forcements for roads, floors, roofs, decks, 
etc. The “Bricktor’’ system :of reinforce- 
ment for brickwork is demonstrated very 
effectively in cantilever walls, proving that 
brick walls reinforced with “Bricktor” 
reinforcement*do not require a continuous 
foundation. 

J. A. King and Co,, 181, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. (Row F, Stand 96), 


show concrete partition blocks, wall 
blocks, composition. flooring, and high 


relief glass:in copper glazing for domes. 
The Ransome-verMehr Machinery Co., 
Ltd., of 14-16, Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 


don, S.W., have two stands, No. 184/K, 


on the ground floor, and No, 26 in the 
gallery.. They show the Ransome ‘ New 
Principle” block and © slab-making 
machine, the Ransome concrete mixers, 
the firm’s tar macadam plant, the Ran- 
some barrow, a hand mixer for concrete, 
tar macadam, or chemicals, a tip wagon 
mounted on 24-in. gauge wheels, a Ran- 
some Type “D” steel piling, and a pile 
helmet. 

The principal exhibit of the Torbay 
and Dart Paint Company, Ltd., 26-28, 
Billiter Street, E.C.3 (Row G, Stand 121), 
is a garage showing concrete blocks, 
“ Novoided ” waterproof face, timber doors 
and caves. preserved with “Quelle,” roof- 
ing tiles treated with “Everok” solution, 


and the interior decorated with “Ren- 
crete ’’ stains. 
Unit Construction Co., Ltd., Ulster 


Chambers, 168, Regent Street, W.1 (Row 
H, Stand 147), show by means of photo- 
graphs,' and. otherwise, their special 
methods of factory construction and cavity 
walling, andthe Unit method of con- 
créte block construction, 

Messrs.’ Vickers, Ltd: (Building Depart- 
ment) are showing (Row D, Stands Nos. 
71 and 72) a portable concrete brick 
machine for hand power (making six 
bricks at a time) ; a concrete partition slab 
machine, for making slabs of varying 
thicknesses from 2 in. to 4 in. (5:1 to 10.2 
cm.); the Vickers-Hobbs block machine, 
producing blocks, hollow or solid, on the 
face-down system; a concrete interlocking 
roofing tile machine, consisting of a light 
portable plant for producing interlocking 
roofing tiles of any desired colour or sur- 
face; a selection of standardised doors, 
windows, gates, dressers, now being pro- 
duced in their factory for supplying the 
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building trade. Another exhibit, by 
Messrs. Petters, Ltd., and  Vickers- 


Petters, Ltd., consists of a Petter Junior 
electric lighting set, comprising a Petter 
Junior engine manufactured by Petters, 
Ltd., of Yeovil, coupled to a 23 kw. Metro- 
politan-Vickers dynamo, generating cur- 
rent at 50 volts. On this stand there are 
displays by Messrs. W. T. Glover and Co., 
who are showing samples of their patent 
glazing system; Messrs. The loco Rubber 
and Waterproofing Company, Ltd., who 
will exhibit specimens of proofed cloths 
and “‘ duck,’’ insulated cotton, rubber tiles, 
hose, leather cloth, and other rubber 
manufactures; and Messrs. The Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., 
which firm will have on view a large 
variety of electrical heating, cooking, and 
lighting appliances and fittings. 

Messrs. Winget, Ltd., 24, Grosvenor 
Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
(Row G, Stand No, 120). On this stand 
is shown the 32 in. ‘‘ Winget ’’ standard 
block-making machine, which will be seen 
at work; the ‘‘ Winget ’’ system of build- 
ing on the continuous cavity system with 
concrete blocks and slabs, is also being de- 
monstrated, together with the ‘‘ Winget ”’ 
stone-breaker and crusher,*and the con- 
crete roofing-tile machine for manufac- 
turing tiles. A further exhibit which will 
be shown in operation is the ‘* Winget’”’ 
chain-spade mixer for mixing semi-dry 
concrete. 


Electric Light Fittings 

F. and C. Osler, Ltd., roo Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 (Row E, Stand 88), show 
electric light fittings in wrought and cast 
metals, English alabaster, and cut crystal 
glass. 

Holophane, Ltd., 12, Carteret Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, $.W.1 (Row 
G, Stand 128), show a complete range of 
the largest forms of scientifically-designed 
prismatic illuminating glassware for the 
correct light distribution and diffusion of 
modern electric lamps. The use of this 
prismatic glassware is bound up with a 
system known as the Holophane scientific 
system of illumination. One of the great 
advantages claimed for Holophone prisma- 
tic glassware is that it is possible by means 
of design to obtain any type of light dis- 
tribution necessary for every problem in 
artificial illumination, enabling, with its 
use, lighting installations to be carried out 
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with absolute certainty of illumination re- 
sults. The series of refractors shown for 
street lighting are made up and assembled 
in a novel way. With exterior lighting 
roughened or fluted glassware is able to 
collect dirt more readily than a plain 
polished surface. To eliminate this dis- 
advantage Holophane refractors arte made 
up of two bowls, one contained within the 
other. The outer bowl has refracting 
prisms cut on the inside face, and the inner 
bowl, diffusing prisms cut on the outside 
face. The two are assembled and sealed, 
thus a smooth surface is obtained on both 
the inner and outer surface of the unit. 


Floors 


Homan and Rodgers, Ltd., 17, Grace- 
church Street, E.C. (Row F, Stand 110), 
exhibit details of their system of construc- 
tion of hollow-brick fireproof flooring. 

Kleine Patent Fire Resisting Flooring 
Syndicate, Ltd., 133-136, High Holborn, 
W.C.1 (Row F, Stand 102), show sections 
of their tire-resisting floors, roofs, and 
staircases of reinforced hollow bricks. 

The Leyland and Birmingham Rubber 
Co., Leyland, near Preston (Row D, 
Stand 57), include in their exhibits ex- 
amples of rubber and ‘‘ Rublino ”’ tiling, 
floor coverings, Indiia-rubber mats, rubber 
roadway blocks, etc. 

Siegwart Fireproof Floor Company, 
Ltd., Thanet House, 231, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, show a small 73-in. Siegwart floor 
resting on the top flange of supporting steel 
girders, and a 5-in. flat roof or floor over, 
one end resting on the concrete encasure 
to the supporting steel girder, and the 
other end resting on top of the joist, show- 
ing that both metheds are equally satisfac- 
tory from the constructional point of 
view, although it is also advantageous to 
have the joist encased, as it fireproofs same 
and it saves head-room. (Row A, Stand 1.) 

“Thermos” Flooring Co., Ltd., 171, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
(Row B, Stand 24), show floors which are 
jointless and hygienic. 

Venesta, Ltd., 1, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C.3 (Row E, Stand 86a), show 
Venesta ply panels, panelling, and parquet 
flooring. 


Heating and Gooking 
Candy and Co., Ltd., 87, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W.1, show examples 
of their ‘‘ Devon ”’ fire, for which it is 


/ 
claimed that it is not only beautiful to | 
at but economical of fuel. The firm sl 
also a selection of their other manu 
tures, such as wall tiling and paving ti 
(Row G, Stand 133.) 

Carron Company, Carron, 15, Uj 
Thames Street, London, E.C.4, and |] 
kirk (Row K, Stand 191, and Row 
Stand 208), show a_ selection of t 
ranges; high-class fireplace suites 
several finishes, including armour-br 
interiors, dog grates, and wood chim 
pieces; examples of anthracite stoves, 
fires and cookers. A considerable sy 
on the stand is set apart for the exhibi 
of electrical cooking and heating app 
tus. The manner in which electric hea 
can be attractively fitted to existing cl 
ney breasts is effectively shown in 
typical example in the form of a comy 
electric fireplace. 

The Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1 (Row 
Stand 137), have a working exhibi 
geysers and hot-water apparatus, 
cooking apparatus, gas fires and inter’ 
and radiators. 

Ewart and Son, Ltd., 346-50, Eu 
Road, London, N.W.1 (Row K, $ 
186), show among their specialities 
water-heaters, etc., a new one, the ‘ 
dustria,’’ specially introduced for us 
housing schemes. Their cowls and sn 
cures are also on view. 

Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., Atlas We 
Halifax (Row C, Stand 33), show s 
tions of their boilers and heating a 
ances. Several post-war products ar 
cluded in the exhibit. The ‘* Reliar 
wrought steel sectional boiler is shows 
well as the ‘‘ Savile Combination ”’ bc 
the ‘‘ Beacon *? domestic boiler, and 
“White Rose’ cast-iron sectional bi 
the ‘“‘ Duplex,’? and some others. 

Robert Jenkins and Co., Ltd., Ro 
ham (Row L, Stand 212), show 
“Eco”? combined hot-water boiler an 
stove, a combination of either a gas ¢ 
electrically fitted cooker and an inde 
dent boiler, designed to supply hot \ 
day and night, and to provide at all t 
an oven preheated to a moderate tem 
ture from the same fire. 

The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., 
Strand, London, W.C.2 (Row G, § 
123), exhibit faience for interior ain 
terior decoration, fireplaces for all cl 
of domestic and business buildings, g 
bricks and tiles, porcelain baths, « 
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BULWARKS VILLAGE HOUSING SCHEME, CHEPSTOW: A TYPICAL COTTAGE. 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 4.——Cottages at Bulwarks 
Village, Chepstow 


H. E. Farmer, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
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The difficulty of obtaining bricks led to the adoption of concrete blocks of “ Winget’? make, the concrete being mixed 
in a semi-dry state, the exterior surface maintaining the gravel and sand finish. A stone texture of face is obtained 
when the aggregate is crushed stone and red sand. 


The layout of Bulwark’s Village is given on pages 444 and 445, 
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ves, farm fittings, asphalte, and jointless 
yring composition, 

{he London Warming and Ventilating 
., Ltd., 20, Newman Street, Oxford 
‘eet, W.t (Row L, Stand 211), show 
action their special cooking apparatus, 
J a patent boiler grate for heating a 
ole house. 

[The Richmond Gas Meter Co., Ltd., of 
uwrington and London, show at Stand 
. 1378, five sizes of the ‘‘ Bungalow ”’ 


. 


yxer, the ‘Ironclad ’’ circulator _ set, 
Zichmond’’ copper geysers, a small 


k boiler (the ‘‘ Lyn ’’), ‘* Richmond ” 
heated portable wash boilers, a selec- 
a of Richmond’s ‘ Period ”’ silent gas- 
»s, and other examples of domestic gas- 
ited equipment. 

jpensers, Ltd.,* 53, South Molton 
eet, London, W.1 (Row B, Stand 6), ‘ex- 
yt petrol gas generating apparatus, 
king and heating apparatus, selection 
ornamental fittings, etc. 


THE EXHIBITION POSTER. 


The Well Fire and Foundry Co., Ltd., 
15, Berners Street, London, W. (Row L, 
Stand 209), have a pavilion of classic de- 
sign, in which selected mantelpiece suites 
provide beautiful settings for the patent 
well fire, , 

John Wright and Co., Essex Works, 
Aston, Birmingham (Row H, Stand 
137b), show gas ranges, cookers, circula- 
tors, and boilers, . 


Iron and Steel 
The Art Metal Construction C6., -Ltd., 
5-11, Holborn, London, E.C., display steel 
furniture, including steel desks, shelving, 
letter files, doors, etc., showing how it. is 
possible to make a building fire-resisting 
(Row G, Stand 126). 


Building Products, Ltd., Columbia 
House, 44-46, King’s Road, Sloane 


Square, S.W.3 (Row E,’ Stand 77a), are 
showing their ‘‘ Regifix’’ bolt. hanger 
socketsiand slotted inserts. This exhibit con- 
sists of samples of the various standard 
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fittings, both loose and mounted, together 
with some reinforced concrete beams, 
showing the fittings embodied and _ their 
application. A ‘* Benquic’’ bar bender 
machine will be exhibited erected on a 
bending bench, and demonstrations will 
be given of the use of the machine in 
bending reinforcement rods at various 
angles as required in practice. ‘‘ Bareau,’’ 
the new cement waterproofing powder ; 
‘* Prufit,’’ the cement waterproofing paste ; 
‘* ferrolithic,’’ the new metallic hardener 
and oil proofer; and ‘' B.P. Concrete form 
Cream,’’ a preparation for applying to the 
moulds in concrete work to ensure easy 
withdrawal and a nice finish to the con- 
crete. 

The Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
246, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, show 
a fine array of standardised metal-framed 
windows for cottages, offices: and factories 
(Row G, Stand 136). 

The Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1 (Stand 134, Row G), show 
photographs of various works carried out 
on the company’s systems, and samples of 
various products, amongst them being: 
(1) Diamond mesh expanded steel sheet 
reinforcement for concrete. (2) Expanded 
metal lathings, both for interior and 
exterior plaster work. (3) “ Exmet ” rejn- 
forcement for brickwork, concrete block- 
work, partition slabs, asphalt, etc. (4) 
Twisted and set steel wall-ties for cavity 
walls. (s).Sections of reinforced concrete 
flooring, stairs, solid and hollow partitions, 
and reinforced brickwork. 

Fawcett ‘Construction Co., Ltd., 47, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 (Row 
J, Stand 164), demonstrate the construc- 
tion of their Mon’lithcrete steel joists. 
They show. also their Edwardian down- 
draught-preventing chimney-pot. 

Hayter, Ltd., 82, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1 (Row B, Stand 22), show 
the Hayter patent cam lever, which intro- 
duces a universal joint for all parts of any 
construction that has to be accessible 
readily, or immediately detachable without 
tools. 

The Improved Twisted Steel Bar Co., 
(1910), Ltd., 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
(Gallery, Row B, Stand 4), show their 
Trisec spiral bond bars for reinforced con- 
crete. 

Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd., 54, High Hol- 
born, W.C.1 (Row F, Stand 98), show door 
checks’ and -springs, fanlight openers, 
locks, and general ironmongery, etc. 

* Joinery 

Battiscombe and Harris, Ltd., architec- 
tural decorators, 47 and 49, New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1 (Row D, Stand 63) are 
showing specimens of their work—chim- 
ney-pieces, mirror frames, column 
capitals, etc.—in fibrous plaster, carved 
wood, and carton-pierre. 

Samuel Elliott and Sons (Reading), 
Ltd., Reading (Row J, Stand 174), show 
interesting specimens of Period mould- 
ings, panel work, doors, floors, church 
work, etc. 

R. Gay. and Co., Ltd., Walter House, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 (Row G, 
Stand 125). The stand consists of an 
automatic panel display, exhibit of models, 
etc: 

Rippers, Ltd., Castle Hedingham, Essex 
(Row F, Stand 117), show standard doors 
and windows, plain and enriched mantels 
and mouldings, special dressers and revolv- 
ing cupboards, and other items of joinery, 
as well as samples of kiln-dried English 
oak and other timber. 
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Messrs. Venesta, Ltd. (Stand-86a, Row 
E)» have a display of «their plywood 
panels, as applied to interiors, as well as 
Venesta ‘‘ Period’? panels and parquet 


flooring. 
Lifts 


Marryat and Scott, Ltd., 28, Hatton 
Garden, E.C.1 (Row G, Stand 135), show 
a complete electric service lift adaptable 
for hotel, restaurant, or private house; a 
passenger lift car, and a range of standard 
controlling equipment. 

Messrs. Waygood-Otis, 
Falmouth Road, Great Dover Street, 
London, S.E.1..(Row F, Stand 106), 
who have installed one of their 
electric passenger lifts to convey 
visitors free of charge to and from . the 
gallery, also show the Waygood-Otis elec- 
troil lift, as well as models of Waygood- 
Otis hand lifts operated by endless rope 
and hand rope respectively.. A model ‘of 
the Waygood-Otis automatic electric pas- 
senger lift, and various smaller — items, 
such as the rope grip, W.I. top hung gate, 
sample automatic locks, car switch 
pushes, and bell indicator. 


Paints, Oils, and Varnishes 


Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., New Cross, 
London, S.E.14 (Row D, Stand 55), have 
erected a fibrous plaster decorated pavilion 
to show their different materials and colour 
schemes. It is constructed of eight 
columns with caps, and has an enriched 
cornice. .The centre portion is domed. 
It contains a private office, lobbies, and 
screen, showing the various enamels, 
paints, and distempers manufactured by 
the firm. 

Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., Homer- 
ton, London, E.g (Row F, Stand 105), 
show four specimen rooms in miniature, de- 
corated in accordance with colour schemes 
prepared by~ Berger Decorative Service, 
with ceilings, and walls in Matone flat oil 


iLjaal.,. of 


paint, woodwork in enamelac white 
enamel and scrumble graining colour 
under Berger varnish. There is a 


Futurist drawing-room scheme—in keep- 
ing with a distinctly modern tendency 
which has to be taken into account by the 
up-to-date decorator—a Jacobean hall, a 
charming dining-room, and a real children’s 


nursery. All the decorative schemes em- 
body applied stencils from the Berger 


range of registered stencil designs. Apart 
from the four specimen rooms there is a 
general exhibit showing how the firm’s 
paints and varnishes are used for finishing 
omnibuses, motor cars, etc. 

Walter Carson and Sons, Battersea, 
London, S.W.11, show specimens of what 
can be done with their special paints, 
enamels, and distempers, of which there is 
a long list. (Row K, Stand 192.) 

Cuirass Products, Ltd., 39, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, have supplied 
to several stands, their own, No. 22, Row 
B, of course, included, black enamel-like 
rust paints, wood preservative, and damp- 
course. 

Herbert Fender and Co., 329, High 
Holborn, ('W.C.1 . (Rows? J;.° Stand _ 162); 
show specimens and the applications of 
their Recelt and Velasto preparations for 
coating receptacles for oils and acids. 

Hadfields (Merton), Ltd., 63, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. (Row E. Stand 81), 
include in their exhibits ‘‘ Heolin ’’ gloss 
and flat enamels in white and colours, and 
paints and varnishes. 

Robert Kearsley and Co., Ltd., 346, 
Strand, W.C. (Row. H, Stand 151), have 
a pavilion representing a Greek temple, 
in which the woodwork throughout has 
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been finished with the firm’s enamels, 
paints and varnishes. . ; 

Paripan, Ltd., Sherwood House, Picca- 
dilly - Circus, London,, W.- (Row H, 
Stand 143), have a-stand entirely decor- 
ated with Paripan enamel, glossy and 
flat, and they show specimens of _ their 
special filler, Parax paint, and all classes 
of fine varnishes. 

Thos. Parsons and Sons, 315 and 317, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Row G, 
Stand 118), show ‘‘H.M.S. Endelline ” 
demonstrating the practical application of 
their enamels, paints, and varnishes; also 
panels showing various paints, enamels: 
and varnishes suitable for the building and 
allied trades. Parsons’ Colourmeter is also 
shown. 

C, A. Peters, Ltd., Derby (Row D, 
Stand 67), show a small wooden pavilion 
which has been treated with their Peter- 
lineum wood. preservative, demonstrating 
the appearance this material gives to all 
woodwork. j 

Pinchin, Johnson, and Co., 
General Buildings, Aldwych, 
W.C.2 (Row G, Stand 127), exhibit 
Minerva Paint, Satinette Enamel, and 
Hygeia flat finishes, as well as Deydol 
distemper, while some panelling shows 
Veritone scumble stains. There are also 
separate exhibits for iron paints, preserva- 
tives, lacquers, and stains. 

Ronuk, Ltd., 16, South Molton Street, 
London, W.1 (Row F, Stand 100), have an 
exhibit designed to illustrate in a practical 
manner the results obtained by the com- 
panv’s improved methods of polishing 
flooring and woodwork of every descrip- 
tion. 

Arthur Sanderson and Sons, Ltd., 51-55, 
Berners Street, London, W.1 (Row F, 
Stand 99), show modern artistic wallpapers 
and cretonnes, paints and brushes, and all 
materials and accessories for house dleco- 
ration, including leathers in a variety of 
shades; also samples of brushes to meet 
the decorator’s every need, and Sander- 


Ltd., of 
London, 


-son’s aluminium paint will be a speciality. 


Roofing Materials 


D. Anderson and Son, Ltd., Roach 
Road, Old Ford, London, E. (Row G, 
Stand 124), exhibit roofing, lining felts, 
damp courses, bitumen sheeting, and 
wood fencing treated with ‘‘ Sideroleum ”’ 
wood preservative. 

British Fibrocement Works, Ltd., Erith, 
Kent, and at London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, and Cardiff (Row E, 
Stand 85), have erected a stand which has 
been especially designed to illustrate the 
various Fibrent manufactures. The south 
side of the roof is covered with Fibrent cor- 
rugated sheeting. The company were the 
first to manufacture this material in Eng. 
land and its perfection is the result of ex- 
perience. The north side is covered with 
fibrent red slating. These slates are also 
made in grey, blue-black, and purple. The 
external treatment of the walls and 
ceilings shows the use alternatively of 
fibrent flat sheeting plain or rough-cast, 
scalloped sheeting, etc., or corrugated. The 
interior shows the use of flat sheeting and 
the several finishing methods that may be 
adopted. Fibrent flat sheets 3 in. thick are 
used on the floor fixed direct to joists and 
further illustrate the many uses of Fibrent 
products in modern construction. 

British Roofing Co., 180, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1 (Row B, Stand ga), 
exhibit asbestos slates, wall and ceiling 
sheets, etc. 

F. . McNeill ‘and. Co., Ltd., Spencer 
House, 4, South Place, London, E.C.2 


- felts, etc. a 


(Row J, Stand 168), show rolls ofall kir 
of felts for exterior roofing, underslatj 
lining and sound-déadening, etc., as us 
during the war for aircraft buildings, h 
pitals, inspection bonds, factories, hy 
ments, etc.. Models show the applicati 
of the “Combinite ”’ system of roofing, 
apvlied to flat or sloping roofs, and 
showing the indestructibility of “Sk 
bestos.”’ a | 
National Roofings, Ltd., 150, Sout 
ton Row, London, W.C.1 (Row B, Stand 
amongst numerous specialities have 
men roofings, damp-courses, build 


The North Wales Slates Quarries, M 
land Bank Chambers, Bangor Street, C 
narvon (Row F, Stand 92), display spe 
mens of slates from their numerous qu 
ries in Carnarvonshire and. Merione 
shire. | 

W... Pattison (or Successors) Asbes 
Cement Products, Widnes, Lancs (Row 
Stand 31), exhibit corrugated roof 
sheets, flat building and panelling she 
asbestos cement slates. 7 

The Ruberoid Co., Ltd. 81-3, Knig 
rider Street, Queen Victoria Street, L 
don, E.C. (Row G, Stand 129)jiish 
samples of Ruberoid roofing for f 
pitched, or curved boarded or cone 
roofs ; damp-course, which is purely b 
minous, yet unaffected by pressure or te 
perature; flooring, for the covering 
wood and concrete floors of laborator 
accumulator rooms, office buildings, we 
shops, etc., where an acid-proof, wa 
proof, and’ damp-proof flooring of dura 
character is required; Ruberoid sark 
felt, Pluvex roofing felt, P. and B. insu 
ing papers, and P. and B. preserva 
paints. os 

Vulcanite, Ltd., 118, Cannon Str 
E.C.4 (Row E, Stand 89), show roof 
and damp course specialities. e 


Sanitary Fittings — 
Cakebread, Robey and Co., Ltd., Car 


“Works, High Road, Wood Green (Row 


Stand 47, and Row K, Stands 195 . 
196), show a selection of their drain | 
tube clearing and cleaning machines, 
cluding many of their most recent 
provements and manufactures. 3 

Doulton and Co., Ltd., Lamb 
London, S.E.1 (Row H, Stand 148)js! 
a representative selection of high-c 
sanitary fittings, including lavatories. 
sinks. 7 

William FE. Farrer. Ltd., Heath | 
Lane, Birmingham (Gallery, Row 
Stand 5), show several types of sew: 
disposal apparatus. q 

The Farringdon Works and H. Pont 
and Sons, Ltd., 43-4, Shoe Lane, E. 
(Row E, Stand 80), show enamelled — 
baths, fireclay and marble lavatories, ¢ 


Walls and Ceilings | 


The Anaglypta, Linerusta, Lignon 
and Cameoid branches of the Wall P: 
Manufactures, Ltd., 1, Newman Stt 
London, W.1 (Row E, Stand 74), §) 
applied relief ornament for the decora 
of walls and ceilings, also Liner! 
wainscot oak panelling, and glazed tile 
corations. | 

The Beaver Board Company, Ltd. 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 (1 
_E, Stand 87), show a wood fibre ™ 
board to take the place of lath and de: 
wall paper, and other wall finishings. 

British Everite and Asbestilite We 
Ltd., 29, Peter Street, Manchester (1 
E, Stand 73), show a permanent and 
resisting cottage residence compl 
covered externally and internally) 
‘“‘ Everite ’ and ‘‘ Asbestilite ’’ materi 


bs eine? 


. British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., 8, 
id Jewry, London, E.C.2 (Row E, Stand 
11), show a wood framed building covered 
xternally with asbestos plain and corru- 
sated sheets, and roofed with Asbestone 
iles, and lined with fireproof Uralite. 


Endeca Metal Decoration Co., Ltd., 
7, Queen Victoria Street, E:C. (Row H, 
jtand 143a), show specimens of their wall 
nd ceiling tiles on zinc for various ser- 
ices. 

Messrs. MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd., 
, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2 
Row D, Stand 66), are showing the effects 
f their well-known Fiberlic wallboard. 
Miberlic can - be_ painted, stained, 
namelled, or distempered — in fact, 
ny treatment that may be applied to 
rood may be equally applied to Fiberlic, 
yhich has a high resistance to fire; it can 
mly be made to burn with difficulty. It is 
_ good insulator, enabling a room to retain 
ts heat in winter and keep cool during the 
,ot months. 


Moler Fireproof Brick and Partition 
So., Ltd., 128, New Bond Street, London, 
V.1 (Row C, Stand 36), exhibit all kinds 
f fireproof bricks, partitions, slabs, etc., 
or interior work; demonstrations of the 
ire- and sound-proof qualities of the 
naterials will be held. 


G. R. Speaker and Co., 29, Mincing 
ane, E.C.3 (Row G, Stand 132), show 
heir new patent ‘‘ Trellit ’’? construction 
n various stages of completion, a light 
ype of construction which admits of 
apid building without specially skilled 
abour. 

“The Sussex Bricks and Estates Co., 

Ad., 52, North, Street, Horsham, have 
rected (Row “J,” Stand No. 179), a brick 
vavilion, designed by Mr. W. H. Hope, 
aving as its object the weight-carrying, 
verfect alignment, correctness to size, 
orm, and shape of their Southwater engi- 
eering bricks. 


Sutcliffe, Speakman, and Co., Ltd., 
igh, Lancs (Row H, Stand 156), show 
heir press for making lime-sand and 
ther bricks, with samples of its work, 
nd of that done by the pottery moulding 
qachine, which is also on view. 


_R. G. Ward and Co., Ltd., 5, Laurence 
‘ountney Hill, Cannon Street, London, 
1.C. (Row J, Stand 166), show samples 
f their Thistle plaster board, an im- 
roved lathing material. 

Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 
td., Willesden Junction, London, 
1.W.1o (Row F, Stand 97), show paper 
nderlining for slates and tiles, and 
iodels of tents in Willesden canvas. 


Waterproofing Materials 


The Adamite Company, of Regent 
louse, Regent Street, London, W. (Gal- 
ary, Stand 24a), exhibit samples of 

Anti-Hydro,’”’ a concrete hardener and 
vaterproofer much used in the States. We 
nderstand that a factory for the manufac- 
ure of ‘‘ Anti-Hydro”’ in this country is 
ontemplated. 

George M. Callender and Co., Ltd., 25, 

letoria Street, London, S.W.1 (Row D, 
tand 64), exhibit their “Callendrite ”’ 
1eeting waterproofing medium for open 
nd covered service and storage reservoirs, 
lter beds, swimming baths, lakes, ponds, 
., and damp-course for foundations. In 
l€ centre of the reservoir is a column of 
‘ose porous bricks, under the top course of 
hich, just above water level, is inserted a 
ece of “Callendrite” damp-course. 


of examples 
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“Callendrite” is supplied in rolls 24 ft. 
long, cut to suit the usual wall widths up 
to 36in. “Ledkore’’? damp-course, which 
is composed of a core of sheet lead with a 
special bitumen covering both sides. It 
contains no coal-tar or pitch. “ Protex” 
for keeping walls dry ; “ Bitusol ” paint for 
iron and steel work of all descriptions ; 
“Verlbest’’ ready roofing; “Rooferite”’ 
felt ; insulating piper ; “Bitubond”’ build- 
ing composition; and “Plastaleke”’ 
asbestic-bitumen cement, for the rapid and 
easy repair of leaky roofs are also shown. 


Kerner-Greenwood and Co., Ltd., of 
King’s Lynn (Row C, Stand 45), exhibit 
their well-known cement waterproofer 
“Pudlo.” The exhibit consists chiefly of 
apparatus and models which demonstrate 
the practical application of “Pudlo.” 
There are also shown “ Pudloed” concrete 
tanks, dampcourses, etc., and details of 
the application of “Pudloed” cement to 
the cure of flooded cellars, damp walls, 
polluted wells, etc. 


Wood and Woodworking 


The Hollis Wood Trimmer Company, 
Imperial Works, Jockey Road, Wylde 
Green, Birmingham (Row L, Stand 204), 
show the various wood-working machines 
in which they specialise—trimmers, saw- 
tables, and Kingsway saw benches. 


Wm. Oliver and Sons, Ltd., 120, Bun- 
hill Row, London, E.C.1 (Row A, Stands 
4 and 5), show a selection of hardwoods 
with English oak and walnut as special 
features. 

The Young Firm, Ltd., 1, 3, and 5, Vir- 
ginia Road, Bethnal Green, London, E.2 
(Row G, Stand 122), show American hard- 
woods of every description. 


Miscellaneous 


The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., the British Portland 
Cement Manufactures, Ltd., Messrs. Mar- 
tin Earle and Co., Ltd., the Wouldham 
Cement Co., Ltd. (Row F, Stand 103). ex- 
hibit samples of Portland cement, cement 
at various stages of its manufacture, etc. 


E. C. Burroughs, Ltd., 59, Gresham 
Street; London, E.C.2 (Bay 25), have a 
rather miscellaneous exhibit, comprising a 
patent pivotal window, demonstration of 
Hardfast water paint, exhibition of power 
motors, and the Oriole incandescent 
burner. 

The Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd., 38, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London (Row H, Stand 146), 
have on,view a varied selection of their 
letters and signs, of various designs and 


materials, and for many different pur- 
poses. 
Drew, Clark and Co., Leyton, E.10 


(Row K., Stand 188), show samples of their 
patent ladders, staircase steps, etc. 


Ferodo, Ltd., Chapel-en-le-Frith, and 
222, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 (Row J, 
Stand 158), show their patent stair treads, 
made in various types and patterns, 


Bal. Halls and. Coy Lid Chalfont 
House, Great Peter Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1 (Bay 13), show, in a large number 
representing every type of 
appliance, full equipment for the drawing 
office. 

Pulham and Son, 71, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Row C, 
Stand 44), show a few garden ornaments 
in “ Pulmanite ’’ stone, > 

The Rawlplug Co., Ltd., Lenthall Place, 
Gloucester Road, South Kensington, 
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London, S.W.7 (Row D, Stand 53), show 
a patent fibre plug which obviates the diffi- 
culties previously encountered in securing 
a firm fixture into any material, and the 
exhibit includes examples in which the 
plug can be used to advantage in different 
materials. 


Sturtevant Engineering Company, Ltd., 
147, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
(Row E, Stand 83a), have exhibits of their 
turbine vacuum cleaning plants for 
hotels, etc. 

Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., 117, New- 
gate Street, London, E.C.1, are ex- 
hibiting (Row C, Stand 42) strong- 
room doors, equipped with anti-ex- 
plosive and anti-blowpipe devices. This. 
firm also shows plate closet and party 
wall doors, fire-resisting doors for book- 
rooms, strong-room grilles, ventilators, 
shelving, steel fittings, fire and burglar-re- 
sisting safes of various kinds, cash and 
deed boxes, locks, ete. 

Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothilli 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 (Row 
E, Stand 82), exhibit their various archi- 
tectural and fine art publications. All our 
publications may be inspected here, and all 
volumes purchased during the Exhibition 
will ibe sent post free. 

The Tella Camera Company, of 1, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 (Row 
C, Stand 38). are the official photographers 
to the Exhibition. 

W. H. Willcox and Co., Ltd., 32 to 38, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 (Bay 
24), show various types of pumps, rotary 
and plunger, and accessories, lubricators, 
injectors, beltings, etc. 

John and Edwin Wright, Ltd., of Salis- 
bury House, London Wall, E.C.2 (Row 
L, Stand 214), have a comprehensive ex- 


hibit of wire ropes and hemp ropes for 
engineering, shipping, agricultural, and 


mining purposes, 


Exhibition Programme 


The invitations issued by the promoters. 
of the forthcoming Building Trades Ex- 
hibition to the opening ceremony at 
Olympia by Dr. Addison, M.P., gn the 
roth inst., will include representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Society of Architects, the Architectural 
Association, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the Institute of Builders, and 
the Concrete Institute. 

We are informed by the secretary of the 
Architectural Association that Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery has invited all mem- 
bers of the association to visit the exhibi~ 
tion on the roth inst. 

The Society of Architects has, with char- 
acteristic enterprise, arranged a series of 


conferences and other meetings, par- 
ticulars of which areas _ follows: 
Saturday, April 10.—Opening day. The 


Architects’ Club at the Princes Rooms, 
open to all architects and their friends, 
Monday, April 12.—Architects’ Club open.. 
Tuesday, April 13.—Conference in the 
small hall, over the main entrance, 5.30 
p.m. Architects’ Club open, Wednesday, 
April 14.—Architects’ Club open. — Sir 
Tudor Walters, M.P., will speak on ‘‘ Sub- 
sidies. to’ Private Builders.’’ Thursday, 
April 15.—Luncheon to members of .the 
Council by invitation of the president. 
Council meeting, ordinary meeting, and an 
extraordinary general meeting to confirm» 
special resolutions to alter Articles of Asso~ 
ciation. Public meeting at 6 p.m. 
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Key to Trade Names of Exhibits 


This select list of Trade Names will be found exceedingly useful in tracing the specialities (which are here given in alphabetic 
order) to their vendors, whose names and stand numbers are appended. 


A 


Acme Tile: Colthurst Symons and Co., 
iLtd., J 177. 

Alligator Asbestos Slates, Wall and 
‘Ceiling Sheets: British Roofing Company, 
B ga. 

Anchor Block Making Machine: Henry 
‘Wilde, E 78. 

Anti-Cyclone Revolving Door: Samuel 
Elliott and Sons (Reading), Ltd., J 174. 

Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Specialities : 
The Adamite Company, Ltd., Bay 24a. 

Arkalac Enamel: Robert Kearsley and 
oe. Lid. TST. 

Asbestone Plain and Corrugated Sheets : 


British Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., 
‘E gr. 

Asbestilite | Asbestos-Cement: British 
‘Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., E 73. 

Aurora Distemper: The Torbay and 
Dart Paint Company, Ltd., G 121. 

B ~ . 
Bardsley Door Check and Spring: 


‘Nettlefold and ‘Sons, Ltd., F 98. 

Beacon Boilers: Hartley and Sugden, 
AAO ey eens: 

Beaver Board: The Beaver Board Com- 
pany, Ltd., E’87. 

Belfast Lattice Girder Roof: D. Ander- 
son and Son, Ltd., G 124. 

Bewty Expanding Barless Fire-Front : 
The Interoven Stove Company, Ltd., 
S307. 

Bitmarin Bituminous Specialities: The 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Com- 
pany, Ltd., Bay 16. 

Bitubond Building Composition: G. M. 
Callender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 

‘Bitusol Paint: G. M. Callender and Co., 
Ltda Dy Ga: 

Bricktor Reinforcement for Brickwork : 
Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Engineer- 
‘ing Company, Ltd., H 142. 

Bridgewater Pattern Spraying Machine: 
Four Oaks Spraying Machine Company, 
B 25 and 26. 

Bungalow Cooker: The Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., H 1372. 


C.D.L. Machine for Building Concrete 
Walls: Concrete Dwellings, Ltd., b ro. 

Callendrite Sheeting and Dampcourse : 
G. M. Callender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 

Caloric Pipeless Furnace: The Monitor 
Stove Company, K 190. 

Carrara Ware: Doulton and Co., Ltd., 
H 148. 

__ Cement Gun: Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
b 46; 

Cesalith Building Block: The Chemical 
and Technical Research Syndicate, Ltd., 
F r16a. 

Clarmo Jointless Flooring Composition : 
The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., G 123. 

Combyn Coal and Gas Fire: McDowall 
Steven and Co., Ltd., B 13. 

Cosmos Metallic Filament Lamps: The 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Lid.) D yxr°and 72: 

Coverine White Undercoating: Walter 

Carson and Sons, K 192. 


Cristol-Glass: J. A. King and Co., F 96. 


Cottage Combined Boiler Stove: 
McDowall Steven and Co., Ltd., B 13. 

Crocodile Dampcourse: National Roof- 
ings, Ltd., B g. 

Croid Liquid Glue: The Improved 
Liquid Glues Company, Ltd., D 58. 

Cuteline Preservative Compound: Bris- 
towe and Co., Ltd., Bay 12. 

D 

Darby’s Patent Tip-Up Bath: The 
Patent Tip-Up Bath Company, B 24a. 

Daydawn Taps, Ball-valves, and Flush- 
ing Tanks: J. Jackson, Ltd., K 201. 


Devon Fires: Candy and Co., Ltd., 


F133; 

Deytol Distemper: Pinchin, Johnson 
and Co., Ltd.,.G 127. 

Domus Boiler: Hartley and Sugden. 
Lid C43: 


Doric Systems of Construction: Modern 
Building Company, J 173. 

Dreadnought Cabinets: Dreadnought 
Fireproof Doors, Ltd., A 3. 

Dri-crete Blockmaking Machine: Stot- 
hert and Pitt, Ltd., C 41. 

Duplex Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, 
Lid, Gas 

Durateg Sanded Roofing: Graves and 
Goo Ltd... E33. 

Duroid Smooth-faced Roofing: Graves 
and Co., Ltd., E 83. 


Eagle Gas Range: John Wright and 
CoG JH 137. 

Eco Combination Boiler and Cooker: R. 
Jenkins and Co., Ltd., L 212. 

Edwardian Chimney Pot: Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., J 164. 

Emdeca Metal Tiles: Emdeca Metal 
Decoration Company, Ltd., H’ 143~. 

Emero Liquid Glue: The Improved 
Liquid Glues Company, Ltd., D 58. 

Empire Firedoors: Dreadnought Fire- 
proof Doors, Ltd., A 3. 

Enamelac White Enamel: Lewis Berger 
and Sons, Ltd., F 105. 

Endelline Gloss Enamel: 
sons and Sons, G 118. 

Eternit Sheets: G. .R. Speaker and Co., 
(5G 322 


Par 


Thos. 


Eureka Hand Vibrator: Henry Wilde. 
E 78. 
Everite Asbestos-Cement : British 
Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., E 73. 
Exe Patent Hoist: Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Plant, Ltd., Bay 21. 

Exmet Brickwork Reinforcement: The 
Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., G 134. 
F 
Farmer de Luxe Spraying Machine: 
our Oaks Spraying Machine Company, 

B 25 and 26, 

Ferret Lockfast Patent Joint: Cake- 
bread, Robey, and Co., Ltd., C 47. 

Ferro Glass: J. A. King and Co., F 96. 

Ferrolithic Cement Concrete Surface 
Hardener: Building Products, Ltd., E 77a 

Ferodo Patent Stair Treads: Ferodo, 
Lids, ores. 

Ferro-Rok Corrugated Sheets: D. 
derson and Son, Ltd., G 124. 


An- 


Fiberlic Wallboard: Macandrews 4 
Forbes, Ltd., D 66. 


Filocol Distemper: The Gelatino 
White Company, Ltd., C 34. 
Iibrent Asbestos Cement Slates a 


Flat and Corrugated Sheets: 
Fibrocement Works, Ltd., E 85. 

Flexoid Curtain Rod: The J.M. Curta 
Rod Company, H 140. 

Vlorence Patent Boiler Grate: T, 
London Warming and Ventilating Cor 
pany, Ltd., L 211. 

G 

Gelesco Ceiling Distempers: 
Gelesco Paint Company, Ltd., B 30. 

Glasso Specialities and Paint Remove 


Briti 


iT) 


The Glasso Manufacturing Compan 
D 7o. 
Greaseproof Sinks: Staines Kitch 


Equipment Company, Ltd., E 75. 


Gun Rung Builders’ Ladders: Dre 
Clark, and Co., Diamond Ladder Work 


K 188, 
H 
Hardfast Water Paint: E. C. Bu 
roughs, Ltd., Bay 25. 
Hayter Patent Cam Lever, Hayte 


Jyh 18h 


Heatanbake Boiler: Hartley and Su 
den}. btd] 6 -as5 


Heolin Paints, Enamels, Stains, ar 
Varnishes: Hadfields (Merton), Ltd 
E 81. 

Hermetex Waterproof Compounc 


George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., J 180. 


Herringbone Lath: Self-Sentering E 
panded Metal Works, Ltd., E 86. 


Hurry Water Heater: Hurry Wat 
Ifeater Company, B 24. 
Hygeia Flat Finishes: Pinchin, Joh 


son and Co., Lid., G@ ae7° 


| 

Ideal Domestic Water Softener: Tub 
and Bell, Ltd Dy 60s 

Ideal Window: The Zeta Weod Floo 
ing (1910) Company, Ltd., B 27a. 

Insol Glue Cement: The Improve 
Liquid Glues Company, Ltd., D 58. 7 

Ironclad Circulator: The Richmon 
Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd 
H 1374. 
. Ironite Brand Cement and Cemer 
Waterproofing Preparations: The Ironit 
Company, Ltd., F 93: 

K 

Kalor Hot Water Supply Boiler: R 
Jeniins and Co,, Ltd., L 212. 

Kapitia Varnish: Robert Kearsley an 
Co., (Etd.; Ers3: 

Keystona Oil Flat Paint: 
Scott, and Co., Ltd., H 138. 

King Blocks, Slabs, and Compositio 
Flooring: J. A. King and Co., F 96. — 

King Ferro-Concrete Glazing Bar: J. A 
King and Co., F 96, 


Heffer 


R. H. Kirk Gam 


Kirk Block Maker: 
(O..P istry ; 
‘Kooksjoie Anthracite Range: Th 


London Warming and Ventilating Com 
pany,. Ltd., L211; 
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. 
attice and Keedon System |, of Rein- 
‘ed Concrete Construction : Johnson’s 
nforced Concrete Engineering Com- 
\f Ltd., H 142. 
eatherite Roofing Felts: 
., E 89. 
edkore Dampcourse : G. M. Callender 
ee, Ltd., D 64. 
jon Patent Range: McDowall, Steven 
HGo., Ltd., B 13. 
jon Roofing: F. MeNeill and Co., Ltd., 
48. 
jthocrete Mastic Asphalte: The Lim- 
r and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Com- 
yy, Ltd., Bay 16. 
jithofalt Paving Blocks: The Limmer 
} Trinidad Lake Asphalte Company, 
1., Bay 106. 
itholeine Flat White Japan: Walter 
rson and Sons, K 102. 
_yn Boiler: The Richmond Gas Stove 
{ Meter Company, Ltd., H 137a. 


M 
Marmo Terra Cotta: The Leeds Fire- 
y Company, Ltd., Cratzs: 
Masticon Repair Compound for Leaky 
ofs: The Farringdon Works and H. 
ntifex and Sons, Ltd., E 80. 
Matone Flat Oil Paint: Lewis Berger 
d Sons, Ltd., F 105. 
Maurice’s Porceline: 
d Sons, K 192. 
Metacon Patent Glazing Bar: Metacon 
tent Glazing Bar Company, Ltd., J 182. 
Mexphalte Bitumen: The Anglo-Mexi- 
a Petroleum Company, Ltd., Bay 9. 
Minerva Paint: Pinchin, Johnson and 
mpany, Ltd., G 127. 
Mon’lithcrete Steel Joists: Fawcett Con- 
uction Company, Ltd., J 164. 
Moonstone Illuminating Glassware: 
aderwood (Manchester), Ltd., K 1098. 


Municipal Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, 
dime 33- 


Vulcanite, 


Walter Carson 


Muraline Washable Water Paint: 
alter Carson and Sons, K 192. 
N 


Nautilus Gas Fire Flue: The Davis Gas 
ove Company, Ltd., G 137. 

New Rex Mortising Machine: Wilson 
jee B 8. 


. O 
Okin-Vash Paint Cleaner: C. A. Peters, 
d., D 67. 
Orbis Fanlight Opener: Nettlefold and 
ms, Ltd., F 98. 
Oriole Incandescent Burner: E. C. Bur- 
ughs, Ltd., Bay 25. 
‘Osho Hot Water Supply Boiler: R. Jen- 
sand Co., Ltd., L 212. 
‘Owens Patent Tank: The Economic 
ot Water Supply Company, F 115. 

Pp 

Paragon Tiles: Colthurst, Symons and 
D-gLtd., J 177. 
Parax Paint and Paripan Enamel: 
aripan, Ltd., H 143. 
Perfecta Bath Geysers: The Davis Gas 
ove Company, Ltd., G 137. 
Page alcke Asbestic-Bitumen Cement: 
| M. Callender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 
Peterlineum Wood Preservative: C. A. 
eters, Ltd., D 67. 


'Pluvex Roofing Felt: The Ruberoid 
ompany, Ltd., G 129. 


Protex Damp Resister: G. M. Callender 
and. Gory td.,*Di64. 

Prufit Cement Waterproofing Paste: 
Building Products, Ltd., E 77a. 

Pudlo: Kerner, Greenwood and Co., 
Ltd., C 45. 

R : 

Racephas Stone Roofing: Roberts, Ad- 
lard and Co., F 104. 

Reliance Lead and Bitumen Damp- 
course: Vulcanite, Ltd., E 89. 

Reliance Sectional Boiler: Hartley and 
Sugden, Ltd., C33. 

Rencrete Damp-proof Stains: The Tor- 
bay and Dart Paint Company, Ltd., G 121. 

Rexilite Roofing: Vulcanite, Ltd., E 89. 

Richmond Geysers, Wash Boilers, and 
Silent Gas Fires: The Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., H 1372. 

Rigifix Bolt Hanger Sockets and Slotted 
Insets: Building Products, Ltd., E 77a. 

Rok Roofing: D. Anderson and Son, 
letdesn Geer2 4. 

Roll Concrete Mixer: Builders’ 
Contractors’ Plant, Ltd., Bay 21. 

Roneo Steel Furniture: The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Ltd., G 126. 

Ronuk Sanitary Polish: Ronuk, Ltd., 
F 100. 

Rooferite Felt: 
Co,.eitd. 5) Dr64: 

Ruberoid Roofing and Damp-Course: 
The Ruberoid Company, Ltd., G 129. 

Rublino Tiling: The Leyland and Bir- 
mingham Rubber Company, D 57. 

Ruscora Matt Wall Finish: Fawley and 
Coyle, Utd je160; 


and 


G. M. Callender and 


S 
Sanador Felt: D. Anderson and Son, 
Ltd., G 124. 


Satinette Enamel: Pinchin Johnson and 
Go itdiy Gi129: 

Savile Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., 
Ce33: 


Scaffixer Lashings, Blocks, Chains, 
Spanners, and Brackets: The Patent 


Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, Ltd., D 68. 
Self-Sentering. Metal Reinforcement: 
Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Works, 
Ltd. E36: 
Semesco Washable Distempers : 
Gelesco Paint Company, B 30. 
Sevres Enamel: Essex and Co., Ltd., 
G iol. 
Sideroleum Wood Preservative: W. 
Anderson and Son, Ltd., G 124. 
Siegwart Floor: Siegwart 
Floor Company, Ltd., A 1 

Slagbestos Patent Slagwool: F. McNeill 
and Co., Ltd., J 168. 

Smith Hand Mixer: Stothert and Pitt, 
Lid.) Geax. 

Solignum Wood Preservative Stain: 
Major and Co., Ltd., F 95. 

Sovereign Ranges: Smith and Well- 
stood, Ltd., L 207. 

Standard Smoke Testing Machine: 
Cakebread, Robey and Co., Ltd., C 47. 

Stenhouse Range: Carron and Co., 
K tot. 

No. 2 Stoniflex Felt: D. Anderson and 
Sone ltas GO 124. 


The 


Fireproof 


T 
Tarmac Concrete Building Blocks: Tar- 
mac, Ltd., Bays 4 and 5. 
Tarrixo Tar Compound: The Yorkshire 
Road Tar Binders, Ltd., Bay 8. 
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Tarvia: Bristowe and Co., Ltd., Bay 12. 
Tectite Sanded Roofing: Graves and 
Co., E 83. 

Thistle Plaster Board: R. G. Ward and 
o;, Lid...) 206. 

Times Drain Testing Plug: Cakebread, 
Robey and Co., Ltd., C 47. 

Trellit System of Building: G, R. 
Speaker and Co., G 132. 

Trisec Spiral Bond Bars: The Improved 
Twisted Steel Bar Company (1919), Ltd., 
bY: 

Triumph Hand Mortising 
Wilson Bros., B 8. 

Triumph Spraying Machine: Four Oaks 
Spraying Machine Company, B 25 and 26. 

Trussit Corrugated Expanded Metal 


Machine : 


Steel Sheet: Self-Sentering Expanded 
Metal Works, Ltd., E 86. 
U 
Uralite: British Uralite Company 


(1908), Ltd., E 91. 

Utod Patent Door: The North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Company, Ltd., 
E 74a. 

V 

Valor Perfection Oil Cooking Stoves: 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., B 3. 

Velvarine White Japan: Walter Carson 
and Sons, K 192. 

Venesta Ply Panels and Parquet Floor- 
ing: Venesta, Ltd., E 86a. 

Veribest Roofing: G. M. Callender and 
Co. ,Ltd., D 64. 

Veritone Scumble Stains: Pinchin, John- 
son and Co., Ltd., G 127. 

Victor Gas Boilers: Thomas Potterton, 
DY 62, 

Victoria Concrete Mixers: Stothert and 
Patt, Ltd. Cran 


Vinculum Concrete Building Blocks: 
Tarmac, Ltd., Bays 4 and 5. 
Vulcanite Roofing: Vulcanite, Ltd., 
E 89. 
WwW 


Walpamur Water Paint : Essex and Co., 
Ltd) G i190. 

Waygood-Otis 
td E106: 

Well Fire: The Well Fire and Foundry 
Company, Ltd., L 209. 

Westminster Wall Papers: Essex and 
Gomreid, Goria. 

Whirlpool Paint Mixers: 
B 27, 28, and 29. 

C3 White Rose Cast Iron Sectional 
Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., C 33. 

Wifesjoie One-Ring Gas Cooker: The 
London Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany, Ltd., L 211. 

Willesden Paper 
Canvas: Willesden Paper 
Works, Ltd., F 97. 

Willett Air-Gas System: Mann, Egerton 
and Co., Ltd., B 15. 

Winch Portable Concrete Block Making 
Machine: C. F. Cole, B 32. 


Xx 


Xelstone Antificial Stone: 
Plaster Company, Ltd., H 153. 


Ja 
Zenith Combined Boiler and Storage 
Tank: Arden, Hill, and Co., H 137¢. 
Zingessol Washable Water Paint: 


George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., J 180. 


Lifts: Waygood-Otis, 


Sidney Smith, 


Underlining and 
and Canvas 


The Xelite 
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Current Prices of Materials 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

Navvy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

Timberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s 9d. per hour. 

Watchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


Broken brick or _ stone, 


2 in., 7s. per yd. 
Thames ballast 19s. per yd 
Pit Gravel, 20s. per yd, 
Pit sand, 22s, per yd. 
Washed sand, 23s. 6d. per 


d. 
poweened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
Clinker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality. 


Portland cement, 798. per 

ton. 

Do. in small lots, ex 
per 


London stock, 100s. 
ton 


Lias lime, 70s. per ton. 

Sacks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 

Transport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 26s. 
8-ton motor lorry, £6 10s. 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
Trailer, 30s. 
Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 


DRAINER. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

Timberman, 1s. 9d. per 
hour. 


Bricklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
hour. 


Plumber, 4s. per hour. 
Watchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


Stoneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
Ee 9d., 9in. 7s. 11d. per 


yd. 
Cast iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 


per yd, 

Portland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above. 

Lead for caulking, : 60s. 
per cwt. 

Gasket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

BRICKLAYER. 

Bricklayers, 19. 113d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


— stocks, 86s. per M. 


Flettons, 75s. per M, 
Staffordshire blue, 220s. 
Der M. - * 


ks, 21 in., 223s. per 


Glazed, salt, white, and 
ivory stretchers, £25 
per M. 
Do. headers, £24 10s. 
per M. 


Colours, extra, 130s. per M. 

Seconds, less, £1 ae M. 

Cement and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. 

une, grey stone, 62s. per 


n. 
Mixed lime mortar 26s. 
per yd. 

Damp course, in rolls of 
44 in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 8d., 
14 in. 10s. 9d,, 18 in. 
14s. per roll. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent. 

in stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

in underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

{n rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

{f basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 308, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. 6d. per yd. cube. 


Do. 6.2.1, 50s. 6d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete, 47s. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 33s. per yd, cube. 
Do. in lintols, ete., 5s. 8d. per ft, cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
15s., 9-in. 26s. p2r ft. 

Note.—_These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 103d. pev ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extna. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 14-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, #-in., 1s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, ls. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 2-in., lls. 6d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 6d. per yd. 


MASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Mason, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Do. fixer, 28. 01d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
Seaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


Portland stone: 

Whitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. 

Basebed, 4s. 8d. per ft. 
cube 


Bath stone, 3s. 1d. 
so d. per ft. 
Mansfield red, 7s. 6d. 
(Usual trade extras for 
large blocks.) 
ork paving, av. 


2% in. 
38. 6d. per ft. sup. : 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 6d. per ft. cube 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

py: moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 

. Tun. ' 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 10d. per ft. sup. 

Add hg the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see ‘“‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
‘* Piecework.’’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoec, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47. 
Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per lb. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 133s. per 
M. 
Machine tiles, 124s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Pegzies 
200s. per ton. 


The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 


/York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 82s., Countess 89s., Duchess 98s. per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 110s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 6s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 


tiles, average 94s. per square. 
Do. machine-made do. 87s. per square, 


Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. per 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 114d, per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


113d. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 
K., 8rd and U/S. 

£58. 
Battens, 8rd and U/S. 

£51 


Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 57s. 

38d. per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

ein: 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 136. 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. Od. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, ete,, including ironwork, 


14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc,, 15s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 

1$4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


Do. do. do. iin. 3s 38d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
Do, do. do. 14-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


[f in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 6d., 
1}-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. &d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 60s. 6d. 
per ewt. 
Do. Drawn pipes, 61s. per 
ewt. 
soil pipe, 66s, per 
serap. 30s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 

Solder,. plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 

Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 


TOC. soll, 2-inn 6s.; 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

R,W., 2-in, 4s8.,  8-in. 


5s. 8d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per|- 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 4s., 4-in. 
0.G. 4s. 3d. per yd. 


lla lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc.. 

S), 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, i-in.. 2s. 5d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 3s. 1d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. 7d. per ft. 

Do. 123-in., 4s. 2d.. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 

11s. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., lls. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 4in.. 16s, 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 24-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in,, 2s. per ft. 

Do. 0O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc,, 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 
water waste preventers, 45s,-each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 

Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
30s. each, 


clips, etc., 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass: 

Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 


8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 
Do. double, 9d. per ft. 
Rough plate, 3 in, 53d., 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 
_ per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. ll4d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

Balt mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 


per 


Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 


Genuine white lead, 110s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall, 

Do. _ boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall. 


Turpentine, 19s. per gal. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 
Petrifying 
per gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. 
Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 
Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 
Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 
Do. Outside do., 19s. 
gall. 


liquid, 4s. 3d. 


per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 0z. 1s., 26 02. 1s. 1d., 


32 oz. 1s. 23d. per ft. 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 02. 1s. 13d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. ; 
Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 

sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. ’ 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, #-in., 8s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 38. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled. 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. : 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 4d. per ft, lin. : 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, Is. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. ld. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 48. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, Is, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, Is. 1d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 


gall, - 
Do. Flat, 21s. 6d, per gall. 
Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 
French polish, 25s. per gall. 
Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £82 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 


Note.—The price and sup: 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes. 

Sheet steel: 

Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 

Do. Galvd., £59 per ton 

Corrugated sheets, black* 

Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 2s. 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only — galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


per 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s, per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 


3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 
Do. in metal frames, 
3d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles. 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 
Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: : 


4s. 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
vd. 1s, Id. 

TI glide 63 Ni 

Qs. 7d. 


per yd. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £55 ver ton. 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per ton, 
Do. in compounds, £44 per ton. ih) 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton. ij; 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 

in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. : 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ewt. 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 

and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. i 


4 

Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including stud: 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 5s. 5d. per yd 
sup. i 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average $-in. thick, in plait 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. : 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not includin 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. sup 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includin 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ” per square 
grey, 67s., Ted 69s. 6d. : 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cos 
of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bushel 0 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d, per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, Is. 10d. per ft. 


oe eee 


Note: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


Trade and Craft 


Change of Address. 

Messrs. Cuirass Products, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of anti-rust paint, liquid proof- 
ing for damp walls, etc., have removed 
to 69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
’Phone: Victoria 54109. 


“Ubel’’ Brochure. 


The efforts of the United Brassfounders 
and Engineers, Ltd., of Manchester, 
familiarly known as “Ubel,” to establish 
one phase of British engineering upon a 
thoroughly sound, efficient, and up-to-date 
basis are indicated in “The Record of a 
Great Enterprise,” a brochure just issued 
by that organisation. An account is given 
of the amazing development of war activi- 
ties; and the manner in which the exten- 
sive “Ubel” manufacturing plants were 
consolidated and operated in the common 
cause is shown by a series of splendid! illus- 
trations. Quotations give official testi- 
mony to the high standard of work and 
record of efficiency attained in the manu- 
facture of fuses, shells, and other war 
necessities, and it is the intention of 
“Ubel” to maintain or, if possible, to sur- 
pass this high standard in the future 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


national work of assisting British trade ex- 
pansion. The brochure is an excellent 
production and also contains profusely 
illustrated and interesting notes relating 
to the construction and action of shells and 
fuses and a number of highly coloured 
humorous drawings by famous artists. The 
company have a limited number of copies 
of the brochure available for distribution 
to bona-fide merchants, engineers, and 
other users of their specialities. 


“Tronite’ Flooring and Waterproofing. 


Two different kinds of “ Ironite ’’ cement 
in successful use to-day are the subject of 
an illustrated pamphlet which has been 
issued by the Ironite Co., Ltd., of 11, Old 
Queen. Street, Westminster. “Ironite”’ 
cement for flooring is especially manufac- 
tured for mixing dry with cement, and 
may also be used, in combination with 
Portland cement in the form of cement 
slurry or grouting, for waterproofing 
walls, etc. “Ironite’’ cement for water- 
proofing is not intended to be used with 


Portland cement, and is mixed with water — 


only and applied with a brush. Full par- 
ticulars are given jas to the method of 
using the materials, for which many ad- 
vantages are claimed. 


Competitions 


Bradford-on-Avon. i 
War memorial. Cost £400. Premium 
25 guineas. Apply Mr. J. Compton, West 
bury House, Bradford-on-Avon. Closin; 
date, May 8. ‘| 
Crouch End. 4 
War memorial at Cottage Hospita 
Park Road. Premiums 30, 20, and f 
guineas. Apply Mr. E. O. Whitehead, 12 
Elder Avenue, Crouch End, N.6. Closin; 
date, April 20. 
Lockerbie. 
War memorial. Cost 42,000, exclu 
sive of roll of honour, architect’s fees, am 


outlays. Particulars from Mr. 1 

M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing date 

June 30. 
Sheffield. 


War memorial halls. Assessors, Si 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., and Mi 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. Premium 
£250, £150, and £100. Apply Mr. W. 7 
Hart, Town Clerk. Designs by July 31. 

Cleethorpes. { 

Members of the Society of Architects ar 
requested not to take part in the Clee 
thorpes peace memorial competition unt 
the conditions have been approved by th 
Council. 
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The Week’s News ~ 


Selby. 
The Riccall R.D.C. have approved plans 
or sixty-two houses. 


Hastingden. 
Plans are being obtained for houses to 
ye built on land at Helmshore. 


Barnard Castle. 

The Housing Committee have decided 
lo purchase a site at Harmire for £750. 
Windsor Carpenters’ Strike. 


Work at Windsor Castle has been de- 
ayed by the ‘strike of local carpenters. 


St. Anne’s War Memorial. 

_ Lord Ashton has given £10,000 towards 
che proposed cottage hospital which is to 
ye the town’s war memorial. 


) Llandudno. 

The U.D.C. have decided to erect 
wenty concrete houses of the parlour type 
at a cost of £72* per house. 


Scarborough. 
It is estimated that £157,000 will be re- 
yuired for housing schemes for the next 
ewelve months. 

Durham. 

It is estimated that about a quarter of a 
million will be required for the three hous- 
ing schemes in the city. 
| 


Holloway. 

Tt is proposed to erect on the site and 
grounds of Cornwallis Road Workhouse 
350 flats. 


: Scarborough War Memorial. 

The war memorial will take the form of 
a marble-lined temple to be erected in the 
Valley Park at a cost of about £7,500. 


. 


Kew Gardens War Memorial. 

A memorial tablet, designed by Sir 
Robert Lorimer, will be erected in Kew 
Gardens in honour of the members of the 
staff who fell in the war. 


Rawdon. 

The Ministry of Health has given per- 
mission to borrow £22,000 for the erection 
of twenty-two houses—the first instalment 
under the housing scheme. 


Westhoughton. 

A contract for the erection of 230 houses 
has been let by the Westhoughton U.D.C. 
The terms are the net cost of erection plus 
a fixed lump sum for profit. 


Stained Glass Window for Coleraine. 

The members of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Coleraine, propose to erect a stained glass 
window in the church in memory of those 
who fell in the war. 


Fulham. : 

Sir Oswald Stoll has decided to abandon 
his plans for the erection of a theatre at 
Fulham and to extend in its stead the 
present War Seal Mansions by building a 
further sixty-four flats. 


Radstock. 

The council have resolved to amend 
their housing proposals to permit of 116 
houses being ultimately erected, but de- 
cided on the erection of forty as a first in- 
stalment. 


Stained Glass Window, Golders Green. 
A stained glass window, signifying 
Courage, Love, and Victory has been 


(Concluded from page 428) 


placed in St. Ninian’s Presbyterian 
Church, Golders Green, to the memory of 
Paymaster C. Grenville Maile, R.N.R., 
who was killed in action in 1918. 


Weston-super-Mare. 

The Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ 
Association have offered to assist the 
Urban District Council’s housing scheme 
by erecting 100 houses within the next year 
at an agreed price. : 


Glasgow. 

At Greenhead, Govan, 240 houses are to 
be built, of which sixty-eight will contain 
four apartments each and the remainder 
three apartments each. Two new picture 
palaces are to be erected in the city. 


Denaby Colltery. 

The Denaby and Cadeby Collieries 
Company have decided to erect a number 
of houses in the neighbourhood of Denaby 
on land acquired there before the war. 
The scheme is to be undertaken as a 
private enterprise. 


Veadon. 

The District Council have decided to 
ask the Ministry of Health to sanction the 
borrowing of £25,000 for the erection of 
houses under the local housing scheme. 
Twenty houses are to be built as a first 
instalment. 

Swansea. 

Swansea Housing Committee has decided 
to erect 200 wooden bungalows. The 
accommodation provides four bedrooms 
with a central living room and offices. The 
committee is also pushing on a proposal to 
erect steel frame houses. 

Bristol. 

The City Housing Committee have 
adopted a revised scheme to erect 1,000 
houses this year towards the 5,000  re- 
quired, at the basic nrice of £849 each, 
apart from the cost of land. Some hun- 
dreds of Army huts will also be used tem- 
porarily. 

Scunthorpe. 

The Scunthorpe and. Frodingham 
U.D.C. have decided to enter-into a con- 
tract for £3,990 for 19,957 sq. yards of 
land with Sir Berkeley Sheffield for a 
housing scheme in Buckingham Street, 
Crosby. Seventy-six houses of various 
types are to be built within twelve months. 


St. Ives. 


A lay-out plan has been submitted to the 


Town Council for the erection of 116 houses 


on part of the site at Ayr approved by the 
Commissioners. ' Four classes of houses 
will be erected over the plot. The cost of 
the proposed houses .is estimated at 
£93,000 for building only, and another 


£7,000 for making the roads and sewers. 


Beckenham War Memorial. 

The committee have selected the site for 
the erection of the piece of statuary 
proposed, and well-known sculptors are to 
be asked to compete. A sum of £4,000 
is suggested as the probable cost. The 
second part of the memorial scheme re- 
lates to the extension of the Cottage Hos- 
pital, and £27,000 is to be appealed for. 


Exeter Cathedral. 
Seven large stone figures have been 
placed in niches above the north porch of 
Exeter Cathedral. They represent saints 


of Allied countries—St. George of Eng- 
land, St. Denis of France, St. Joseph of 
Belgium, St. Valdimar of Russia, St. 
Ambrose of Italy, St. Cyril of Serbia, and 
St. Methodius of Rumania. 


County Hall Extensions at Preston. 

The County Council are applying to the 
Ministry of Health for a provisional order 
empowering the Council compulsorily to 
purchase property adjacent to the County 
Hall for extensions to the County Offices. 
Altogether thirty-five houses will be re- 
quired for the extension, and of these 
twenty-five have already been acquired. 


Bombay. 

The Governor of Bombay has announced 
an ambitious housing programme for the 
city. Plans will also shortly be published 
comprising an extension of ‘the Bombay 
tramway system. A big supply of labour 
and the assistance of important construc- 
tion and development companies will be 
required.—Reuter's Trade Service. 


Edward the Confessor’s Palace. 

Capt. Vaughan-Williams, of Manor 
Lodge, Old Windsor, has resumed his ex- 
cavations on the supposed site of Edward 
the Confessor’s Palace in Windsor Great 
Park. Capt. Vaughan-Williams has 
found what he thinks is the aisle of the 
church with an apse. A large number of 
Roman and Saxon relics have been dug 
up, as well as implements of the Stone 
Age. 

Seven Vears in Building. 

No. 15, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, the 
freehold of which is for sale, was designed 
by the late Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper, 
architect, who took seven years to com- 
plete the house, so perfectly had every 
detail to be thought out and worked. The 
exterior, in Portland stone, with mullioned 
windows and gun-metal frames, is impres- 
sive. The carved oak, mahogany, cedar, 
and satinwood cost £58,000. Every detail, 
from the rain-water heads to the hinges on 
the smallest cupboard, was specially de- 
signed and wrought by hand. : 


Hertford Architectural Soctety. 


Following a good deal of energetic 
spadework, a meeting has been, held 


at Luton, under the auspices of the Luton 
Architectural Society, to consider the 
question of forming an Architectural 
Society, in affiliation to the R.I.B.A., for 
the counties of Hertford and Bedford, Mr. 
Deacon, of Luton, the chairman, read a 
paper giving an outline of the objects of 
such a society, together with a letter from 
the secretary of the R.I.B.A., giving a 
general approval of the scheme. 

After an interesting discussion it was 
decided that enough support was _ forth- 
coming to justify the formation of the 
society, and Mr. Deacon was _ elected 
president, and, with Mr. Jeeves as hon. 
secretary, undertook the duty of drafting 
a constitution for circulation among 
practising architects in the two counties. 
A further meeting is to be held to con- 
sider this, and to take the necessary steps 
for putting the Society into full working 
order. 

Mr. Deacon, a former student at Liver- 
pool under Professor Simpson, has taken 
from the first a leading part in the promo- 
tion of the society. 
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Legal 


Army Architect’s Claim. 
Cappon v. The Lord Advocate. 

High Court Edinburgh. Pefore Lord Sands. 

In the High Court, Edinburgh, Lord 
Sands gave judgment in an action raised 
by Thomas Martin Cappon, Pant Brass 
architect and surveyor, ‘Dundee, against 
the Lord Advocate as representing the War 
Office, for payment of £60 4s., the amount 
of the pursuer’s account for services ren- 


dered to the War Department. Mr. 
Cappon, who was officer commanding 
Dundee Recruiting Area in 1915 and 


1916, and was in receipt of full-time pay 
from the War Department, averred that in 
his civil capacity, and acting through his 
assistant, he was emnloyed by the War 
Department, and acted as architect for that 
Department in carrying out certain work 
connected with the provision and ma:nten- 
ance of hospitals in Dundee. The pursuer 
stated he made no charge for any services 
which he personally rendered, but solely 
for the services rendered or supervised by 
his agent. The defender denied that the 
pursuer ‘was employed by the War Depart- 
ment, and stated that none of the items in 
the account sued for was authorised by the 
Department, nor was the advice offered ac- 
cepted or acted upon, with the exception 
of the renewal of a steam cooker, for which 
the sum of three guineas was tendered. 
The Judge granted decree for the sum 
sued for by Mr. Cappon, with expenses. 
His Lordship stated the pursuer rendered 
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very valuable service throughout the war 
and did not spare himself in any way, and 
he was satisfied there was no ground for 
the suggestion that this was in any way a 
trumped-up claim, or that the purswer was 
now seeking to obtain remuneration for 
services which were rendered gratuitously 
to a brother officer. Any difficulty in the 
matter arose from misunderstanding, not 
from mala fides or greed. As_ chief 
medical officer at this important centre, 
Colonel Wyville Thomson had no autho- 
rity to employ an architect. In view of the 
documents and plans submitted to head- 
quarters, and there considered and dis- 
cussed, his lordship thought it ought to 
have been apparent that the work was not 
the personal work of the pursuer, and was 
not of the nature of friendly advice such 
as might be looked for from a_ brother 
officer, himself engaged in strenuous and 
exacting work. 


“The House We Want.” 


Issue No. 73 of “A Thousand. and One 
Uses for Gas” contains an article by Mr. 
W. J. Swain, architect to Messrs. Rown- 
tree, of York, entitled “The House We 
Want,”’ in which he gives an interesting 
description of the model garden village of 
New Earswick, and explains the satisfac- 


tory and! economical results obtained 
through the use of gas. Copies may 


be obtained post free on application to the 
publishers at 47, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


Coming Events 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lecture on 
“The Uses of Concrete,” by Mr. T.7]J. 
Clarke) 6 pins ae 

SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 

Building Trades Exhibition.—Opening 

of the Exhibition at Olympia. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 16. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lecture on 
“ Submission of Plans to Local Authori. 
ties,’ by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., etc 
p.m. 

MonpbDay, APRIL 19. ' 

British School at Rome Scholarship 
and Henry Jarvis Studentship.—Fina 
examination at R.I.B.A. from April 19 t 
May 8. Full particulars from Mr. Evelyr 
Shaw, hon. general secretary, Britis! 
School at Rome, 54, Victoria Street, S.W 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21. 

Concrete Institute.—Visit to the Interna 
tional Building Trades Exhibition a 
Olympia. 3 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 22. 

Concrete Institute—“The Myster 
Port, Richborough,” by Major Halstea 
Best, R.E. F-LSSeso peee 

THURSDAY, MAy 27. 

Concrete Institute.—“ Ventilation an 
Anti-purification as Applied to Moder 
Concrete Buildings,” by Mr. E. L. Joseph 
7.30 p.m. 


Fiberlic 30% 


we will send you 


All about Fiberlic on application. 


MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd. 
2, Broad St. Place, London, E.C. 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 11.—Palazzo Pandolfini, Florence 


(begun 1520) 
Raphael, Architect 
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Raphael, though principally famed as a painter and a sculptor, was an architect of genius, as his charming little o 

Pandolfini Palace abundantly testifies. This building, though comparatively small in scale, must rank as one of : 

the most finished examples of the mature Italian Renaissance. To the Pandolfini Sir Charles Barry was largely 
indebted for the general design of his Trayellers’ Club in Pall Mall. : 
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Cheap Houses 


HE time has come to’ protest against the con- 
stant efforts now being made to cheapen 
houses. Not that we object to houses being 
reasonably low in price. Indeed, we feel 

rongly that they should never be allowed to become 

ear. But there is a point at which cheapness ceases to 
>economy. Too cheap houses will always be too dear. 
The whole question depends on what zs a cheap 
suse. Let us put it in this way. Any saving in 
aality is no saving in cost. It certainly does reduce 
1e initial outlay, but that is not of necessity a wise bit 
f business. The cost of a house is so much invested 
ipital with a limited life. If you build it so flimsily 
iat it will only be habitable for thirty years, you may 
ell lose more than you save. In earlier days the 
nglish put up houses that have lasted centuries. Any 
verage dwelling of to-day that will stand for as long 

;one hundred years is a rarity. Yet if we take a long 

ew and build for posterity as well as for the present 

e may well find a far finer investment, though the 

pital cost would be much more. 

The State to-day is urging the municipalities to 
ipply houses for the people, houses “fit for heroes to 
ve in.’ This year’s cost is estimated at over 

120,000,000. And the Ministry of Health, frightened 
this vast sum, is now ordering cheaper plans. Yet 

e cheerfully spent over £400,000,000 on drink last 
‘ar—unremunerative expenditure, expenditure that 
ists the nation far more than the 4£400,000,000 
yured down the people’s throats. That is a fact which 
ads to serious thought. The £400,000,000 is wasted. 
et the nation which can throw its cash away in this 
ckless fashion is supposed to grudge even a poor 
120,000,000 to build homes fit to live in! We feel 
at the Ministry is making a mistake. Are they not 
er-cautious? Will the people refuse to sanction a 
heme nobly planned and generously framed? We do 
ot think so. 
One little incident at Manchester should give the 
inistry a new courage. A conference representing 
yout 100,000 workers in the building trade, which 
rmed a building guild for the north western area of 
ngland, “protested strongly against the attempt 
ade by the Ministry of Health to impose the accept- 
ice of a cheaper house upon local authorities.” 

Too long have the working classes been doomed to 

ve in houses not fit for man. Now, on the word of the 

rime Minister, we are to see the dawn of a new era. 
that new era to be ushered in by a wholesale erection 

‘cheap houses? If so, we may save our cash, but we 

all lose our credit. 

Unhappily the building by-laws, instead of being 

rengthened, are being weakened. We now hear of 

ght-foot rooms in certain cases of conversion. These 
mcessions are insidious. They are dangerous. They 

e unworthy of the Ministry. The country cannot 

ford any of them. What is needed is a strict enforce- 

ent of all the present by-laws—good building at what- 
er the cost. What may be the pressure brought to 
ar on the Ministry we are not prepared to say, but we 
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are Too Dear 


urgently appeal to Dr. Addison to refuse to listen to 
any suggestions to water down the regulations set up 
for the protection of the public health. We know that 
he has a hard and difficult task. We realise that he is 
enthusiastic in his desire to build a better England. We 
hope that he knows he has in these endeavours the ardent 
support of the bulk of the nation. After all, it 1s a case 
of cash or credit. The loudly heralded new era will 
have but a poor start if the cash school wins. No one 
wants waste or extravagance. 

No one will justify unwise spending. But when it 
comes to so vital a matter as the housing of the people 
our credit must be placed first. It will pay to have the 
best. We shall get dividends in the way of an 
improved standard of health, a finer physique, and, as 
a result, a stronger and bigger army when, if ever, the 
Empire is attacked, and a new reign of efficiency and 
contentment. Surely it is worth while. More than that. 
We take a grave risk unless we insist that there shall be 
no casting away of the finest chance we have yet had of 
making England worthy of its wonderful history. 

The crux of the problem, we shall be told. is the 
“economic rent.’? Is it? And what is an “economic 
rent’? If you hope to put up houses which will repay 
you within one generation, an “‘economic rent’ at pre- 
sent costs becomes impossible, unless you perpetuate the 
bad old days of the slums. If, on the other hand, for 
your credit’s sake you build houses that will last at 
least three generations, though they should be habit- 
able for much longer than that, you may get your 
“economic rent,’’? and possibly a bit more. 

“ Take the cash and let the credit go,’’ despite all our 
commercial men may tell us, is bad business. It is 
worse ethics. The nation that could stand the financial 
strain of the war can meet the housing need. All we 
need is a little courage and some common sense. Build- 
ing well is building wisely. Bad housing is always a 
grave menace to any nation—and a very costly one, too. 
So the cheapening process must, in the highest interests 
of the people, be stopped. 

Only a few months ago the nation was willing, and 
rightly willing, to approve any expenditure, however 
colossal, in order to win the war. Now, in order to save 
life, it quibbles over sums which in comparison are 
utterly naltry. An imperial. people should think on 
nobler lines. 

What we must have are the best houses. By all 
means let us have them as cheaply as possible. But 
quality must be the first and main consideration. It is 
worse than useless trying to make an AI people on a 
strictly cash basis. It cannot be done. How often has 
it not happened in historv that the “ credit first’? school 
has triumphed in the end? All the most glorious sur- 
vivals of by-gone ages—mostly architecture—were the 
creation of artists who scorned to count the cost. Shall 
we make the mistake to-day of unduly counting the 
cost? If we do we shall leave to posterity a heavier 
debt than any our housing bill will represent. We can- 
not afford to be a cheap nation. 

CROSSLEY DAVIES, 
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Notes and Comments 


The Building Trades Exhibition, 1920 


AST week we gave a ‘‘ preliminary survey”’ of 
the Building Trades’ Exhibition which was 
opened on April 10 by Dr. Christopher 
Addison, M.P., Minister. of Health. _This 

week we rresent, in a considerably enlarged’ issue, 
extended notices of the exhibits: and next week we 
shall publish a series of articles, written by well-known 
specialists, giving critical views of the several depart- 
ments into which the exhibition is divisible, and noting 
the progress that has been made in each of them since 
the last preceding exhibition, which was held in the 
year 1913. So long a period must have been prolific 
in inventions, in spite of the war—or rather because of 
it-—since it created many necessities of which previously 
we were conscious but dimly or not at all. That the 
house shortage also has greatly stimulated inventive 
genius is evilent at almost every turn—there is hardly 
any kind of material or any line of goods that has not 
been more or less affected by the housing movement. 
On the progress that has been made in the various 
departments of the great industry of building our band 


of specialist contributors will give valuable reports, - 


which will show exactly how each department stands, 
and there will be also a general survey, by a well-known 
writer, giving his impressions of the exhibition. 


Our Stand at the Exhibition 


At our stand, Row E, No. 82, copies of all our 


publications are shown. The list is too long 
to ke reproduced here (complete catalogues may 
be had at the stand), but we may mention that 
it includes such important works as “ Architec- 


tural Water-colours and Etchings of William Wal- 
cot,” in which this masterly draughtsman’s works 
are collected for the first time; and “Small 
Houses of the Late Georgian Period,’’ which, in addt- 
tion to its hundred photographic plates showing choice 
examples of the late Georgian houses of which the 
peculiar charm had not been revealed hitherto, con- 
tains an illuminating essay on the subject by Mr. 
Stanley ‘C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. The ‘‘Library of 
Plates for Architects” and the “ Practical Exemplar of 
Architecture ”—the latter embracing in its several series 
almost every kind of exterior and interior design and 
detail—are attracting much attention from visitors, as 
are also the timely and useful twin volumes entitled 
respectively ‘‘Houses for Workers’? and “ Gar- 
den City Houses and Domestic Interior Details,” 
which. between them, meet all housing  require- 
ments: and Mr. T. Sumner Smith’s “Concise Costing 
for Houses,’’ which sets out an improved system 
of quantity surveying, and elaborates a scientific method 
of costing. All our books and periodicals—including 
this journal, “‘ Specification,’ and the “ Architectural 
Review,’’ may be examined at the stand, where all 
enquiries will receive the most courteous attention; and 
the publishers wish it to be known that any of our books 
purchased at the Exhibition will be sent post free to the 
purchaser's address. 


Trafhe in Working Drawings 


A correspondent draws our attention to the presumed 
recurrence at Olympia of a regrettable feature of the 
Ideal Homes Exhibition. A certain firm of publishers 
have issued a circular (bearing the label, ““ We are ex- 
hibiting at the Building Exhibition”) offering for sale 
“workine drawings, consisting of plans, sections, and 
elevations of artistic and utilitarian houses, cottages, and 
bungalows. These drawings are to scale of one-eighth 
inch to the foot, and are reproduced on stout drawing 
paper and sold at the low price of 7s. 6d. for one copy, 
14s, Od. for two, and 21s. for a set of three.” This 


circular is being sent to contractors, to whom obvious! 
it is a strong incitement to dispense with the architec 
On that ground we protest against the traffic, to whic 
the attention of the R.I.B.A. is invited. It is th 
bounden duty of the Council to protect profession; 
interests from whatsoever quarter they are assailed; an 
it seems to us that those interests are somewhat serious! 
threatened by this invitation to contractors to purcha: 
working drawings at low prices. The incident may | 
useful, however, in showing the need for acceleratin 
the Registration movement; for Registration should e 
sure among contractors a more wholesome respect fc 
the architects’ rights. . : 
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A Lesson in Law 


There is a lesson for architects in the appeal case 
Bedford College v. Guest. Bedford College for Wome 
is in Regent’s Park, and comprises a porter’s lodge, 
mansion-house, and seven large blocks of buildings use 
as places of education. The entire range of building 
was assessed as one, on the sum of £0,500. The Colles 
Council contended that only the inhabited buildings- 
the porter’s lodge and the mansion—were assessabl 
but the court of first instance (Mr. Justice Rowlatt) he 
otherwise, and this decision was upheld by the Court « 
Appeal, consisting of the Master of the Rolls and Lor 
Justices Warrington and Scrutton. In delivering jud; 
ment, the Court took into account the facts that covere 
corridors joined the residential to the education 
blocks, and that the gas-pipes and water-pipes we 
continuous throughout the range of buildings. TI 
appeal therefore failed. It was hinted, however, th 
very slight structural alterations would suffice to excluc 


the educational blocks from the assessment. Disconne 
the pipes and demolish the covered ways, ar 
you effect an immense saving in the rates. Sublime 


simple, is it not? Muchas we reverence the majes 
of the law, we cannot help reflecting that on occasion tl 
law can be giddily frivolous. Imagine three learn 
judges solemnly listening to the arguments on both sid: 
on a question of whether the school buildings were pa 
of a dwelling because they were connected by condui 
and corridors! Architects will make a note of th 
exquisitely delicate (and equally idiotic) point cf law. 


A Raphael Commemoration 


The four hundredth anniversary of the death < 
Raphael Sanzio of Urbino was commemorated at Ron 
on April 6. In Britain very little notice was taken « 
the event, although during the past quarter of a centur 
in no other country save Italy has the painter been mo: 
ardently worshipped. His subjects being all sacres 
and his figures fully clothed, the ‘‘ British matron. 
who was once so menacing a censor, graciously approve 
his work, with the reservation that his themes were ni 
strictly in accordance with the rampant Evangelicalis 
ot the early ‘sixties He was the most prolific < 
painters, having executed, including his many frese 
and ceiling paintings, no fewer than a hundred it 
forty-four works, although he died in his  thurt 
seventh year. At one time it was an article of faith th 
he was the greatest of all painters, and that the Sistu 
Madonna is the most glorious picture ever paintet 
But the times change, and we with them. Did there n 
arise among us a Pre-Raphaelite School? | Nothing 
likely to change, however, the accepted estimate of tl 
man’s gentleness of character. Old Vasari says in effe 
that his presence banished all discords, foes becomit 
friends where he went. “ All confessed the influence 
his sweet and gracious nature, which was so replete wi 
excellence, and so perfect in all the charities, that nm 
only was he honoured by men, but even by the vel 
animals, who would constantly follow his steps, at 
always loved him.”’ | 


; 
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Registration: ‘The Topic of the Hour.—2 


Further Opinions from Prominent Provincial Architects 


AST week we gave (pages 431 and 432) a batch 
of opinions expressed in personal interviews 
with our Special Commissioner by prominent 
architects in Liverpool, Birmingham, and 

fanchester. This week we give the results of further 
aterviews, and it would seem desirable, if not abso- 
utely necessary, to preface them with a remark that 
aay prevent misapprehension. That we have always 
onsistently advocated Statutory Registration of Archi- 
ects is well known; but we hardly need — add 
hat this inquiry has been conducted with the strictest 
mpartiality. In making his investigations, our Special 
‘ommissioner was scrupulously careful to abstain from 
aying a single word that could in the slightest degree 
afluence the opinions which he sought to elicit. His 
byect was not to proclaim our views, or to make converts, 
wut to find out what representative architects in the pro- 
inces are really thinking on this supremely important 
spic of Registration. In these circumstances, the almost 
inbroken unanimity of the affirmative answer 1s very 
emarkable. It indicates that apparently the provinces 
re solidly in favour of the reforms we advocate. 

In a few instances there has been some slight demur 
o amalgamation of the two societies, the opposition 
oming in one case from a member of both organisa- 
jons.. But the whole-hoggers are greatly in the 
najority; the opinion prevailing among them being 
hat there are no insuperable obstacles to that com- 
jlete solidarity which would bear down all resistance 
n Parliament, and would be the most effectual means of 
winning public respect for the profession of Archi- 
ecture. 

Architects are too modest. Not one of them, no mat- 
er how much he may pride himself on being practical, 
yut has a touch of the artist in him, and the merest 
soupcon of this character is a drawback. It discounts 
ris value in the market-place. He is apt to be unimpres- 
sive. And as with the unit so with the aggregate. The 
Architectural Profession is not nearly so impressive as 
t might be and should be, and as it will be when it 
ucquires the status and power of a thoroughly united 
profession. 

The first effect of unity should be that no man who 1s 
not an architect will be allowed to call himself one. He 
vill not be prevented by statute from practising as an 
architect, but this he will do at his own peril, and he 
will be in the unenviable position of the ‘‘ blackleg”’ 
lawyer and the quack doctor or the unqualified 
dentist. 

But the first step towards Statutory Registration, a 
condition precedent and essential to it, is unity. Par- 
liament will not listen to a divided body ; and already 
the public are perplexed by the existence of rival 
organisations, and of varying grades or degrees. How 
should the layman assign the respective shades of 
competency to a Fellow, an Associate, a Licentiate, an 
M.S.A.? We trust that under the New Charter now in 
process of incubation by the mixed committee sanc- 
tioned by the meeting of March 22, these invidious 
distinctions will be ruthlessly swept away. That they 
operate injuriously and unjustly is notorious: an inferior 
Fellow may be chosen in preference to an Associate who 
happens to be more competent, while often a Licentiate 
is passed over for the simple and wholly insufficient 
reason that the other grades are more generally familiar. 
One has heard of architects who, practising among 
densely ignorant persons, have sought to impress them 
by poining all the professional organisations, so as to 
collect a long and imposing array of initials to figure 
on a billhead or a brass plate. The subscriptions are 


regarded as an investment yielding an excellent return. — 


That is either a sordid or a vainglorious thing to do, 


and the new charter should prevent its being done. As 
a matter of sentiment, we should be sorry to lose the 
dear old “F.R.I.B.A.” It might be reserved for a select 
few Olympians who, having achieved fame and 
fortune, would be above rivalry, and who would dis- 
dain to accept a “ flat-rate’ fee for the emanations of 
genius. It is not expected that genius should be content 
with a journeyman’s wage. 

These, however, are minor details. A major detail 1s, 
How shall the profession achieve solidarity? What 
form the necessary “united front ’’ is to assume at the 
outset is the grand crux of the situation. Shall it be 
fusion, or shall it be federation? By fusion is meant, 
we take it, that the two central organisations shall 
become one, for the avoidance of waste of energy and 
of effort—of all the dangers and disagreements of divided 
counsels. Federation would mean independence and 
autonomy for the two central societies, which, however, 
would draw closer, becoming allies rather than antago- 
nists, but would not fuse. Or, again, it might mean that 
while all the purely architectural elements represented on 
the composite committee would fuse, its other elements 
would enter into a federation, of which the main object 
would be closer conference, and hence better mutual 
understanding. 

These points await deliberation and debate, first by 
the committee, and afterwards at a great special 
meeting at which all ithe interests concerned would be 
admitted. 

As we have already explained, it seemed to the 
editors of this Journal to be of supreme importance to 
place on record the views of representative architects in 
the provinces on the great question of the hour, and our 
endeavour to render this service, at a critical juncture, 
to the Architectural Profession has met with warm 
approval from both the Institute and the Society, and 
from prominent members of the profession in the great 
provincial towns who accorded personal interviews to 
our Special Commissioner. The results of his investi- 
gations seem to show, as we have already said, a 
virtually unanimous declaration in favour of Statutory 
Registration. This week we print a further batch of 
opinions gathered in Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and next week we shall summarise the 
general results. In the meantime we invite further 
opinions of all shades and from all quarters. 


The Parallel of the Medical Profession 
Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., of Liver- 


pool University, was in favour of united action on the 
part of the whole profession to secure the statutory 
registration of architects. Once this was obtained 
admission to the profession should only be possible 
through the recognised schools. Every other door 
should then be closed. The procedure adopted by the 
medical profession in 1858 should, in fact, be followed. 
There seemed to be reasonable grounds for hoping that 
this would be done and that the committee of represen- 
tatives of the whole profession about to be set up on 
the initiative of the Institute might, in the end, and 
with necessary modifications in its constitution, very 
properly develop into a supreme council analogous, in 
position, powers, and prestige, to the General Medical 
Council. 

Those who objected at this stage to the recognition 
of architects belonging to no professional organisation 
attached an exaggerated importance to the qualifications 
given by centralised examining bodies. Such persons 
lacked a true sense of values, and displayed an un- 
generous spirit in a question vitally affecting the future 
of the profession as a whole. _An all-inclusive policy 
at the present time was essential to success. 
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For a Strong Professional Union 
Mr. H. W. Hobbiss, A.R.I.B.A. (Birmingham), said 


that although at one time he was opposed to it, he was 
now in favour of amalgamation and the creation of a 
strong professional union. ‘The practice of architecture 
to-day abounded with difficulties, and there were all sorts 
of questions of professional importance—questions of 
contract, disputes between architect and client—upon 
which there should be, but was not, a settled policy. 
This could only come by having a united body with one 
mouthpiece empowered to speak on behalf of the entire 
organisation. There was the question also of the large 
corporations which employed their own architects. 
There was no objection to this practice in principle, but, 
in the interests of the profession, there should be some 
means of seeing that the men employed were qualified 
architects. Mr. Hobbiss was convinced that as a result 
of unity greater power would accrue all round. He felt 
it was a grave reflection on the governing bodies of the 
Institute and of the Society of Architects that a common 
formula could not be found in order to present a united 
front. 


Unity Before Registration 


Mr. Rupert Savage, F.R.I.B.A. (Birmingham), agreed 
that unity was an essential preliminary to Registration, 
the achievement of which should considerably enhance 
the status of the architect, giving him powers similar to 
those enjoyed by doctors and lawyers. The public 
would place themselves unreservedly in the hands of 
doctors and lawyers; but when it came to the question 
of designing a building, they thought they knew just as 
much as the architect. Registration, Mr. Savage 
thought, would so increase the prestige of the architect 
that people would be content to rely upon his judgment 
in matters relating to his arty Only by Registration 
would they be able to raise and improve the general 
standard of architectural design, and secure that all 
buildings should have a certain amount of architectural 
character. Although it might be possible to achieve 
architectural unity, Mr. Savage was not altogether con- 
fident that Parliament could be brought to see the 
necessity for Registration. 


Unanimous for Unity 


Mr. Bernard A. Porter, Honorary Secretary of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, assured our 
representative that in Birmingham opinion was virtually 
unanimous for professional unity with a view to securing 
Registration. In Birmingham, unfortunately, there were 
men practising as architects, without any proper quali- 
fication and belonging to no professional organisation, 
who were doing a good deal of injury to qualified archi- 
tects and the profession generally, by working for fees 
much lower than the standard scale of charges. Such 
undercutting ought not to be allowed: for, apart from 
the injury done to the competent man, the unqualified 
practitioner was areal danger tothe public. ‘Lhe only way 
to improve matters was to create a supreme organisation 
to secure the statutory registration of architects. 

Another evil was the growing practice among builders 
of undertaking the preparation of plans themselves, and 
thereby attempting to create the impression that archi- 
tects were not necessary. In some cases where this had 
been done, builders, finding themselves in a tangle, and 
not knowing what to do, had actually come to architects 
to get them out of their difficulties. If the architectural 
profession were united, builders would hesitate to do this 
kind of thing, knowing that they would get themselves 
into disfavour with architects. Mr. Porter mentioned 
that in Birmingham the power of deciding what was and 
what was not luxury building had recently been con- 
ferred upon the local Housing Committee. Such a thing, 
he thought, ought not tobe. A housing committee was, 
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in the nature of things, scarcely likely to be an impartial] 
body. This provides a good illustration of one of the 
consequences of professional disunity. If the Institute 
were really strong, representing the whole procession, it 
should be able to prevent such an anomalous state of 


affairs. 
Amalgamation as an Expedient Policy 


Mr. Arnold Thornely, F.R.I.B.A. (Liverpool), ex: 
pressed the opinion that amalgamation between the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the Society of 
Architects had become expedient as a matter of profes-| 
sional policy, though there were certain objections to it! 
from the point of view of individual architects. 


1920. 


| 


Assuming that the fusion took place, all members of the. 


Society of Architects would automatically become. 
members of one or other grades of the Institute, with’ 
whatever distinction might accompany membership of 
that body. ‘shis would create discontent amongst a| 
certain number of those who had qualified for member- 
ship of the Institute by examination. Mr. Thorne’y | 
thought, however, that the sacrifices involved should be 
made by this generation in the interests of present unity | 
and for strengthening the profession of architecture. | 
He pointed out that the situation is not altogether | 
dissimilar from that of twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when large numbers of architects were elected direct to | 
the Fellowship of the Institute without examination. | 
What was then done to broaden the basis of the Institute | 
would now have to be repeated on a larger scale. Unity 
attained, the profession could go ahead and secure | 
Registration—an object which was now as much the aim | 
of the Institute as of the Society—and this accomplished, | 
it would be a simple matter to see that incompetents were | 
kept out of the profession. Mr. Thornely expressed | 
the belief that fusion would on the whole be of benefit | 
to both Institutions. 


A Difficult Question 


Another prominent Birmingham architect, who desired 
to remain anonymous, said that the question bristled with | 
so many difficulties that it was by no means easy to come 
to a definite decision either one way or the other. He | 
was certainly in favour of the improvement of profes- | 
sional education and of raising the level of architectural | 
design, but he would rather these things were accom- | 


plished without reducing their organisation to the level 
of a trade union—and that, it seemed to him, would be 
the effect of Registration. Upon architects, however, 
devolved very serius public responsibilities—construc- 
tion, sanitation, an so forth—and he thought it should — 
be made impossible: for unqualified men to take upon 
themselves the discharge of duties upon which depended 
the safety and well-being of the community. As a minor | 
point of interest, what would happen under Registration — 
to those people who specialised in repairs and dilapida- _ 
tions? This kind of work required no very extensive 
knowledge of architecture, yet it came within the pur- — 
view of the architect. If it was proposed that this work | 
should be done under the direction of no one but a regis- 
tered architect, he thought there would be considerable 
opposition to Registration. 


Sacrifices for Unity 

Mr. H. S. Scott, A.R.I.B.A. (Birmingham), said he 
was in favour of fusion, and was willing to sacrifice what- 
ever status the Associateship might carry with it in order 
to close the profession. He did not think that the Asso- 
ciates would be any the worse off by the admission of 
men to their ranks without examination. After all, the 
value of their (the Associates’) studies was a personal 
thing that could not be taken from them, and it was 
bound to show in their work. 


(To be continued.) 
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odern Ecclesiastical Architecture. | 6.—St. Agatha’s Church, Birmingham 


W. H. Bidlake, Architect 


The name of Mr. W. H. Bidlake is associated with the design of much modern ecclesiastical architecture of a 

refined and distinctive character, St. Agatha’s, Birmingham, being an admirable example of his work. A striking 

feature of the interior is the use of brick piers set diagonally—carrying the nave arcades and the arches to the 
clerestory windows. Note also the original character of the tracery to the east window, 
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The Week’s News 


Halifax Housing 
The Halifax Corporation Housing Committee 
stimate that 41,500,000 will be required for the erec- 
on of houses under the housing scheme for the 
srough. A ; 
New Mining Village 

The Housing and Town Planning Association pro- 
yse to erect 2,000 houses at Llay, a new mining 
llage near Wrexham. The colliery will be the largest 
_the North Wales coalfield. 


Danbury Sanatorium 
Essex County Council purpose erecting a’ large 
ounty tuberculosis sanatorium on Danbury Hill. The 
te acquired 1s known as Rectory Farm, thirty acres 
, extent, and situated on the west side of the hill. 


1,000,000 Canadian Development Scheme 


Building to the extent of five million dollars will be 
adertaken by the city of Calgary during the spring 
ondsummer This includes $200,000 on new schools, 
large sum on a new Normal School and Institute of 
echnology and Art, and $200,000 on the exhibition 


ranch. . 
Edinburgh Memorial 


A commencement is being made with the construc- 
on of a King Edward VII. Memorial at Holyrood 
alace, Edinburgh. Stone piers, parapet walls, iron 
ates, and other architectural features are to be 
ected at the North Gates at Holyrood Palace, also a 
sreen wall and pedestal for a bronze statue. The 
ians of the work are by Mr. G. Washington Browne, 


S.A. 
mvilsoaints “Church, York 
The condition of the fabric of All Saints’ Church, 


avement, York, one of the most historic and 
icturesque of the city’s ancient churches, is giving 
scasion for serious concern. A careful inspection of 
1e edifice has been made by Mr. George Benson, 
-R.I.B.A., who has submitted a detailed report as to 
ie condition, with suggestions for repair. The work 
ill in all probability cost £3,000. 


Sir James Carmichael 


‘Sir James Carmichael has been obliged under 
edical advice, to take three months’ complete rest. 
ir James has felt the severe strain which his work as 
irector-General of Housing has entailed; and he will 
%t be in attendance at the Ministry of Health for 
iree months. The Housing Department has accepted 
nders for 90,000 houses; and it is therefore possible 
x Sir James to take the temporary respite which 
actors’ orders have rendered imperative. 


ondon Exhibition of Students’ Drawings 


An exhibition of drawings is now being held at the 
alleries of the Architectural Association, 34 and 35. 
edford Square, W.C. The exhibition, which will 
Main open till the 20th, comprises representative 
chitectural drawings by students of the Massachusetts 
istitute of Technology, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
id the Architectural Association. The galleries will 
> open daily (Sundays excepted) between 10 a.m. 
id Lo p.m. ‘ 


Cement Industry for Jamaica 


In a lengthy report to the Government upon the 
‘velopment of Jamaica’s resources, Major aGe 
alloch, R.A., late of the Munitions Invention Depart- 
ent, states that there is a great opening for enter- 


prises connected with improved transportation, one of 


which is the manufacture of cement of which large 
quantities will be required for the building of light 
railways and for other building operations. This points 
to the necessity for a cement industry in.the Colony, it 
having been conclusively proved that Jamaica 
possesses all the ingredients necessary for the manu- 
facture of high-class cement. Not only will the island 
be able to supply its own needs in this respect, but those 
of all the neighbouring countries of South America. 


Purchase of Milford Haven 


The entire town of Milford Haven, Hakin, and Hub- 
berston, together with the old mansion of Castle Hall, 
the lordship of three manors, and the market tolls of 
the town have been acquired by Major Hugh James 
Protheroe:Thomas, O.B.E., head of the firm of Messrs. 
James Thomas and Son, of Haverfordwest, and an 
architect of considerable repute in South Wales. 
Castle Hall, where Major Thomas proposes to reside, 
was the home of Lady Hamilton, whose name was 
linked with Lord Nelson. From a commercial point of 
view the port is still in its infancy. Major Thomas is 
giving the opportunity to all his tenants to purchase 
their freeholds if they so desire. 


Equipment of Small Holdings 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has issued 
a circular to county councils and councils of county 
boroughs reminding these bodies of the need for rigid 
economy, and at the same time suggesting methods of 
saving. The minimum size of cottages must be 
adhered to, but cubical content should be brought down 
to the very lowest and fittings kept as inexpensive as 
may be consistent with durability. It is not considered 
advisable to provide all brick or all stone farm build- 
ings, whether tiled or slated, if the cost can be 
reduced by constructing foundations only of brick. 
stone, or concrete. The superstructure might then 
be of home-grown timber covered with elm or deal 
weather boarding, the latter preferably creosoted. 
Adapted army huts may be found useful, but these 
must have a concrete floor and a solid base, the timbers 
being at least eighteen inches above ground level. 


The Confessor’s Palace 

Captain Vaughan-Williams, who is making excava- 
tions on the supposed site of Edward the Confessor’s 
Palace in Windsor Great Park, has made _ several 
important discoveries there within the last few days. 
The most interesting is what is thought to be the 
dedication stone of the Saxon place of worship. Upon 
this stone there are a mark of a cross and what looks 
like some Saxon lettering. The stone has been chipped 
at one corner and part of the cross destroyed. Captain 
Vaughan-Williams regards this-as his most valuable find 
at present. Among other discoveries made are the 
remains of a kitchen and banqueting hall, measuring 
from go ft. to 95 ft. in length, the remains of possible 
Roman baths and also the floor of the portico of the 
Royal apartments. Captain Vaughan-Williams is of 
opinion that these discoveries confirm the statement of 
Mr. Forestier that this was the site of Roman villas and 
baths. On the site of the chapel, which was discovered 
some time ago, an extension of the wall has been found 
ending in a square foundation which was evidently a 
small tower or belfry. Bishop Browne, an ex-president 
of the Society of Antiquaries, who recently visited the 
spot, said the longer altar in the chapel was for the 
worship of God, and the smaller one for the worship of 
devils. The church (which is apart from the chapel) is 
40 ft. long, and ends in an apse, but not a round apse. 
It has two small altars on each side. 
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Architectural Causerie: 
Thames Bridges and Embankment 


HOSE who have a real knowledge of the 
Thames, and of all that its magic name implies, 
are the more fully equipped to appreciate the 
character of London. For the waterway is the 

main artery along which courseth the life-blood of the 
City ; connecting yet dividing a duality, pulsating with 
the tides, and breathing of the sea. To comprehend the 
grandeur of the mzse-en-scéne the eye must travel from 
the Palace of Westminster, along the bend of the river, 
to where the dome of St. Paul’s rules innumerable 
underlings. Ten square miles closely packed with 
buildings must be viewed in less than a minute. 


In the courtyard of Somerset House is a group in 
bronze on a stone pedestal; a colossal figure of Father 
Thames reclines with urn and cornucopia, while 
dominating the group from a higher plane a statue of 
George III., garbed in Roman toga, and attended by a 
lion couchant, stands against the rostrum of a galley; 
a benign hortator whose gavel is a rudder. In this 
beautiful group of statuary the sculptor has symbolised 
the relation of the river to the City. Not only does it 
commemorate the erection of the finest London official 
building; it marks the dawn of modern activity. 


* 3s * 


What makes the most direct appeal to the imagination 
is the concrete embodiment of intellectual activity 
expressed in terms of architecture. Remove from their 
setting the precious stones which now enrich the 
northern shore, and what aspect would London present ? 
Who could fail to admire the storied terraces of Sumerset 
House, which formerly rose sheer from the water? Who 
can restrain a thrill on beholding the Palace of West- 
minster, Barry’s immortal grouping; refined and 
scintillating with intricate jewellery fashioned by 
the cunning of Pugin? These are the works standing 
forth as the richest of London’s treasures. Co-ordi- 
nated by Bazalgette’s embankment, they satisfy the 
Englishman’s love for the real and the permanent. In 
the grand sweep of the northern embankment, now 
partly extended beyond Westminster, exists an archi- 
tectural asset of superlative merit. No doubt the future 
will see the embanking of the southern shore. Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite has a dream of futurity embracing 
a grand river boulevard running from Southwark 
Cathedral to Hampton Court, linking the Cathedral to 
the Palace at Lambeth, giving Battersea Park a river 
frontage and extending to Wolsey’s Palace. 


% 4 * 


The character of London is unique. It partakes of a 
cosmopolitan flavour. There is a suggestion of the 
Eternal City imparted by the glorious dome ; something 
of the formality of Paris is implied by the spreading 
lines of Chambers’s masterpiece; a touch of the 
Viennese Ring is discernible in the silhouette of the 
buildings at Westminster. And what could be more 
instructive than the subtle fusion of the old courtly life 
of the eighteenth century with the changed conditions 
of the nineteenth now fast receding? We must regard 
the buildings of this great epoch as conventional 
scenery, focal points punctuating a noble stream. If the 
northern embankment presents a continuous and har- 
monious effect, the southern shore is sharply defined as 
an excrescence on the countenance of the City. The 
time has long since passed for us to express our rapture 
over the merely picturesque; we can sympathise with 


the views drawn for Malton’s celebrated tour; we can 
delve into the volumes of sketches assiduously collected 
by ‘Crace, but the present demands improvement; anc 
London, to be worthy of its position in the world, needs 
to be as finely clothed as her sister cities. 


* % % y 

If the waters of the river divide, they also connect 
for the common interest of the citizens of the dual city 
are centred upon the great waterway. For greater con. 
venience, quasi-architectural structures span the river— 
viaducts of masonry, intricate circles of steel 
Foreigners often remark with surprise on the smal 
number of bridges crossing the Thames, and contrastec 
with the Seine the number is few. We do not desir 
more; rather we devoutly wish for the decree to g 
forth for the abolition of railway bridges. Little mon 
than a century and a quarter ago, communicatio 
between north and south was maintained by only thre 
bridges, and those of a type inadequate to deal with th 
vehicular traffic. 

* x % 


Old London Bridge survived, with continual patching 
from medieval times until 1823, when the present struc 
ture was erected from the designs of Rennie, by hi 
talented sons George and John. Previous to this ver 
necessary rebuilding, between the years 1739-175¢ 
Labelye carried out the stone bridge at Westmuinstel 
This structure was followed by Mylne’s design, base 
on an idea of Piranesi’s, for the old bridge at Blackfriar: 
which was completed in 1770; the work occupied near! 
eleven years. The design of the latter structu 
evidently suggested a prototype to Rennie, especial) 
for the architectural motif of coupled columns, whe 
he prepared his designs for the Strand (now Waterlo 
Bridge. Canova declared the latter to be the finest wot 
of modern times; its nine elliptical arches of equal spe 
and rise springing from stone starlings surmounted i 
Doric pylons, reveals Cyclopean handling. Lhe gent 
of John Rennie inspired him to employ gigantic ic 
castings for Southwark Bridge, which he commenced 
1814. This bridge was opened for traffic in 1817. TI 
bridge was condemned partly on account of its steepa 
proaches and partly because of its insufficient width f 
modern requirements. Sir Ernest George has remedit 
these defects in his new bridge, which is now well ‘ 
towards completion. | 


* 3 * 


It is noteworthy that the three finest bridges crossi 
the Thames are the product of one master mind, a 
moreover were inspired by the pursuance of a gre 
tradition. Waterloo Bridge, dramatic and monumenté 
Southwark Bridge, fairylike and dainty, spanning t 
waters in three moves; London Bridge, silvery gre 
solid and unpretentious. Of the more recent bridg 
but little can be said in praise of their appearance. 1 
Tower Bridge is a clever toy; the railway bridges, Tt 
with rust, lack urbanity; the modern - Blackfri 
viaduct is smugly Victorian; and Father Thames is m 
threatened with another. load in the shape of the mn 
bridge at St. Paul’s. We architects should rise as a bo 
to enquire into such projects. Are we to have anotl 
bridge almost duplicating a railway structure? Lond 
for years has suffered much from ill-advised impro\ 
ments; she has endured tortures of every descriptic 
she needs the controlling genius of a master mind 
shape her future development. AERO. 
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Current Architecture. 13.—~The Architectural Association’s New 
Library, 34 & 35, Bedford Square, London 


Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


47) 


A valuable adjunct to the social amenities of the Architectural Association consists of a suite of finely appointed club rooms, now 
receiving the finishing touches at the hands of the decorators. The rooms, which have been available for the use ofjmembers since the 
12th inst., comprise a commodious dining room, which will be open on week days between 11 a.m. and 8.30 p.m., and where 2/- 
lunches, teas, and 2/6 dinners will be served; a large smoking room and library lounge, a reference library, and a writing room, 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., has been entrusted with the architectural work, and, as will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration of the library, the selection has been a very happy one. The library is intended as a memorial to those members of the 
Association who lost their lives during the war, and a roll of honour over the fireplace forms the central feature of the decorative scheme, 
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Construction. 


construction of buildings has 

solved many a problem for the 
rchitect, and enabled him to _ obtain 
pecial esthetic effects in great public 
nd commercial buildings. The intro- 
uction of steel not only reduces the 
mount of brickwork and other materials, 
ut also enables the architect to obtain 
ae desired proportion of lines and masses 
ith greater ease and comfort, and at a 
onsiderable saving in cost. 
These generalisations have a_ special 
pplication to the new Retiro Station 
uildings, Buenos Aires, and the follow- 
yg description and reproductions are 
nerefore of peculiar interest. 
Illustration No. 1,*a view of the front 
levation of the station to the Plaza 
ititannica, shows the three main blocks 
orming the station. Reading from the 
2ft, these are respectively named Con- 
teria, Salones, and Servicio; the whole 
overing a total area of approximately 
0,800 square yards. 
The large drawing reproduced on 
age 477 gives a clear idea of the true re- 
itionsh:p of the above blocks, and also 


|e employment of steelwork in the 
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| Oe — Sere voyel at 


Buenos Aires 


Buildings 


1.—GENERAL VIEW OF STATION BUILDINGS. 


shows cross sections through various parts 
of the building. 

To enable the many architectural 
features of the building to be successfully 
developed, it was necessary to employ 
constructional steelwork of a varied type 
and on a large scale. The buildings are 


work was designed, manufactured, and 
erected by the structural engineers, 
Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., 
Middlesbrough (to whom we are indebted 
for the loan of the accompanying illustra- 
tions), and under the superintendence of 
the -architect;) Mr, L. \E-) .Conder,~ of 
Buenos Aires. 

In some cases, as, for instance, in the 
Grand Hall, Salones block, shown in 


therefore of steel-framed type throughout, 
the total weight of metal being upwards 
The whole of this 


of 2,150 tons. steel- 


: 2.-—NEW. RETIRO STATION BUILDINGS, BUENOS 
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AIRES: STEELWORK TO DOME. 
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illustration No. 4, the steelwork required 
careful consideration from the esthetic 
side, as much of it is left exposed amidst 
plaster-covered surroundings. 

Illustration No. 5 shows the steelwork 
in the roof over the grand hall (the 
Boleteria), and the inside view of the 
finished structure is seen in illustration 
No. 4. 

The main steelwork in this roof consists 
of large plate girders and rolled beams, 
which take the load imposed by the con- 
crete and tiled roof, while curved angles 
are attached to the undersides of this 
main steelwork to form a soffit to the 
internal roof. 

The floors of the Confiteria and Servicio 
blocks are of concrete carried on rolled 
beams, with permanent centering (Cim- 
brajes) of curved galvanized corrugated 
sheeting. The use of such permanent 
centering obviates the need for timber 
shuttering, with its inevitable delay in 
fixing and dismantling. 

The method of construction, 1.e., by 
employing large girders for wide spans, 
enabled the architect to secure spacious 
dining-halls and rooms, with the conse- 
quent opportunity for architectural 
embellishments. 

The accuracy in workmanship, for 
which the structural engineers are justly 
noted, is shown by the fact that the whole 
of the dome and other intricate work came 4.— THE GRAND HALL, 
3.--THE BOOKING HALL. together without the necessity for any SHOWING EXPOSED STEELWORK, | 
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French Metalwork. 12.—Some Paris Balcony Railings 


BALCONS 


Rue Notre Dame de Naxareth 


Rue Charlot 


Marché auaw Fleurs 


Rue de Montmorency Boulevard dw Chateaw d'Eaw 


———$——————_—————————————e 


IBury’s drawings of ironwork cover the period of the matured French Renaissance. The motifs of the Directory and 
. é . . . . 
the Empire had considerable influence upon contemporary English work, and English adaptations of the above 
forms are to be found in abundance in London and Provincial districts. 
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adjustment ut the site. It would have been 
quite impossible in carrying out a job of 
this nature to have attained anything like 
the accuracy achieved had the lessons of 
experience not been carefully applied in 
the manufacture of the fabricated parts 
at the works in this country before 
despatch. 

his is a point which is not .always 
appreciated at its full value by the buyer 
overseas. Occasionally one hears of jobs 
being placed at prices which, while they 
may seem extremely advantageous to a 
buyer, are apt to result in delays, annoy- 
ance, and subsequent expense quite out of 
proportion to the initial advantage of low 
price. These troubles are not only 
obviated, but a better business atmosphere 
is created when the work is placed in the 
hands of structural engineers who have 
experience of first-class work, and who 
naturally make provision for better over- 
sight when quoting. 


Competition News 


War Memorial Halls, Sheffield. 

Designs are invited by the Sheffield 
City Council for new public halls for 
music and public meetings to form the 
city war memorial on a site containing 
about 4,100 sq. yds., bounded by Barker 
Pool, Holly Lane, and New Street. The 
author of the winning design will be ap- 
pointed architect for the work, and 
premiums of £250, £150, and £100 
respectively will be paid for the designs 
placed second, third, and fourth. The 
building requirements and accommoda- 
tion are summarised as follows: The 
architectural treatment of the exterior 
and interior is left to the discretion of the 
competitors, but it is suggested it should 
be dignified and simple without over- 
elaboration of detail. The principal 
front of the building shall be towards 
Barker’s Pool. The memorial character 
of the structure should be indicated by 
sculpture to form part of design of main 
entrance hall or vestibule, or placed in 
an open loggia protected from the 
weather. Choice of materials for the 
building to be left to discretion of com- 
petitors, but all vital parts are to be fire- 
resisting, and all exterior walls must be 
faced with stone. .The building shall ac- 
commodate a total of 4,000 people in two 
halls as follows: (a) The large hall to seat 
3,000 persons in the auditorium on main 
floor and in galleries. The platform to 
hold an additional 500, ordinarily seated 
at 20-in. centres, or when otherwise 
arranged to accommodate an orchestra of 
100 (allowing an average of g sq. ft. for 
each performer), together with a chorus 
of 350 seated at 21-in. centres. (b) The 
small hall to hold 500 persons at 20-1n. 
centres, and small platform at one end. 
The acoustics, both for musical perform- 
ances and speaking, are to be regarded as 
of the greatest importance, and competi- 
tors shall supply particulars of the prin- 
ciples adopted to ensure satisfactory 
results. In addition to the large hall the 
main building shall contain: (a) Crush 
hall and lounge foyer, (b) cloak and 
retiring rooms for both sexes respectively 
to various parts of the house, (c) kitchen 
and relative offices, (d) public office for 
hall-keeper, balcony, and box offices ; (e) 
main, subsidiary, service, and escape or 
emergency staircases ; (f) space for grand 
organ on or adjacent to platform ; (g) re- 
tiring rooms for principal artistes and for 
chorus. Platform assembly rooms. Room 
for instrumentalists, all with independent 
access from outside; (h) chambers for 
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boiler, heating, and ventilation plant, and 
coal stores (j) storage for platform seats ; 
(k) housemaids’ and cleaners’ stores, to- 
gether with such other subsidiary accom- 
modation as is usual in buildings of this 
class. The instructions contain details of 
requirements to be complied with as to 
means of access and exit. For the pur- 
poses of the competition the building 
by-laws may be taken to be such as are 
generally applicable in all urban districts. 
The question of cost shall be a material 
element in consideration of the award. 
The expenditure is provisionally fixed at 
£200,000, to include professional fees, all 
external and internal finishings complete, 
electric lighting, heating, ventilation, 
lifts, sanitary and fire appliances, but 
shall not include organ or furnishing. 
Drawings required: (a) Block plan show- 
ing surrounding streets to 1-500 scale; 
(b) plans of each floor; (c) .elevations of 
each point, and (d) one longitudinal and 
one transverse section, all to 1-16-15-in. 
scale ; (e) details of one bay of main front, 
one bay of interior, and half-cross section 
of large hall, to %-in. scale. Perspec- 
tives: One exterior view showing south- 
east angle of the building (actual building 
not to appear more than 18 in. long), and 
one interior of hall (not more than 14 in. 
wide). Designs must be delivered to the 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, by July 31, 1920. 
Society of Architects’ Victory Scholarshtp 
Competition. 

“The Victory Scholarship ” of the value 
of £100, and carrying with it the Gold 
Medal of the Society, is open for compe- 
tition to any persons not exceeding thirty- 
five years of age, who are British subjects. 

Regulations for Competitors. 

1. The jury of the Beaux Arts Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Arthur Davis, F.R.I.B.A., 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and A. E. 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., will be the 
assessors, and their decision will be final. 

2. The competition is open to all 
British subjects, male and female, under 
the age of thirty-five, and will consist of 
designs in architectural composition. 

3. The competition is divided into two 
parts, as follows: 

(a) The first competition, consisting of 
a twelve-hour, sketch competition, con- 
ducted ew loge* in London, under super- 
vision, at a place designated by the jury, 
who will also set the subject. Each sketch 
will be officially stamped by a representa- 
tive of the jury, and the sketches will be 
exhibited and assessed by the jury, who 
will designate a maximum of ten competi- 
tors eligible to enter for the second 
competition. 

(b) The second competition lasting four 
weeks, and consisting of a design based 
upon a second twelve-hour sketch exe- 
cuted under similar conditions and regu- 
lations. 

The selected competitors will make and 
preserve a copy of their twelve-hour 
sketch, which will form the basis on which 
the final design must be carried out. The 
time allowed for completion is one month. 
Such competitors, after having produced 
their twelve-hour sketch, may receive the 
advice and criticism of their masters and 
fellow-students, but any serious deviation 
from their original twelve-hour composi- 
tion, or any insufficient rendering, will 
disqualify the competitor. 

4. The finished designs will be exhibited 
and assessed by the jury, who will award 


* The term “en loge” signifies that the competitors 
will be isolated and must produce thrir sketches from ths 
given programme without reference to books or documents 
and without consultation, Any competitor infringing this 
rule will be disqualified, 
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the prize to the author of the design tl 
consider the best subject to the, stand; 
being sufficiently high to merit the awa 
If, in the opinion of the jury, none of 
designs reach the required standard 
excellence, the award may be withh 
for that year, and, in this case, the mo; 
may, at the discretion of the Council 
the Society, be added to the general fy 
with the idea of subsequently increas 
the value of the prize. . a 

If, in the opinion of the jury, » 
designs are of equal merit, the prize n 
be divided and the medal duplicated. 

s. At the end of the second and fi 
competition each competitor’s’ origi 
stamped sketch will be pinned on’ to 
finished design, and if, in the opinion 
the jury, the main conception of 
sketch has not been adhered to, the « 
petitor will be disqualified. 

6. The programmes will be handed 
the candidates in sealed envelopes on 
days appointed for the sketch comp 
tions, and the subjects will not be , 
closed before those dates. 

7. Both of the twelve-hour sketc 
must be executed ex loge in London, 
the final design may be developed at | 
place convenient to each selected c 
petitor. 

8. The prize will be 100, and 
winner will be at liberty to spend 
money in any way he may choose, | 
vided he satisfies the jury that il 
devoted to the furthering of his educati 

g. Entries close on April 10, 1920. ‘ 
first en loge competition will be held 
May 1, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
second ex loge and final competitior 
month later. 

10. Candidates will be notified of 
dates, times, and places of sitting. T 
must bring with them a drawing bo 
(Imperial), tee-square and instrume 
and also rations for twelve hours, as t 
will not be allowed to leave the build 
during the competition. 

11. The Council of the Sociegy 
Architects reserves the right to varytl 
conditions from time to time. 

12. All communications must be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Soc 
of Architects, 28, Bedford Square, W.| 
where entry forms may be obtained. 


Arthurat War Memorial Hall 
Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of 
R.I.B.A. desire to call the attentior 
Members and Licentiates to the fact 
the conditions of the above competition 
unsatisfactory. The Competitions C 
mittee are in negotiation with 
promoters in the hope of securing 
amendment. In the meantime Mem 
and Licentiates are advised to take no 
in the competition. ; 
¢ 
Competitions Open 

H ul 
Bradford-on-Avon. i 

War memorial. Cost £400. Premi 


25 guineas. Apply Mr. J. Compton, VV 
bury House, Bradford-onek ona Clo 


date, May 8. 
a Crouch End. i 
‘ar memorial at Cottage Host 
Park Road. Premiums ay 20, a 
guineas. Apply Mr. E. O. Whitehead 
Elder Avenue, Crouch End, N.6. Cl 
date, April 20. 4 


Lockerbie. § | 
_ War memorial. Cost £2,000, & 
Sive of roll of honour, architect’s fees, 


outlays. Particulars from Mr. 
M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing | 
June 30. & 


RemEEA Nee ae ay 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 5.—Group of Cottages at Barry Garden 
Suburb, Glamorgan 
Built for the Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, Architect J. A. Hallam, Deputy Architect 
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These illustrations show a good method of grouping four cottages together in a single block, variety being secured by 
Projecting end pavilions and by bay windows to the two inside cottages. The walls are covered with two coats of 
cement rendering, colour washed. The windows are sashed, and the roofing is of hand-made tiles. 
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, HE International Building Trades 
T Exhibition at Olympia was opened 
by Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, 
on Saturday last. Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, presided at the ceremony in the 
Pillar Hall, and amongst others who were 


there to welcome Dr. Addison were: 
Mr. John W. Simpson (President of the 
R.LB.A.), Colonel Sir Henry Norris, 
M.P., Sir John Courtis, Sir Charles 
Ruthen, Sir Thomas Bethell, Professor 
Sir G. Sims Woodhead, Mr. Walter Smith 
(Deputy Director-General of Housing), 
Sir William Smith (President of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health), Sir Frank 
Wills, Sir Brumwell Thomas, Sir Francis 
Walker, Major J. R. Boose, and Major 
Bradshaw. 


Mr. Greville Montgomery said that if 
Dr. Addison had been in the exhibition 
hall during the work of preparation he 
would have seen ‘houses springing up with 
lightning rapidity, cottages with three 
bedrooms, sitting-room, bathroom, kit- 
chen, etc., being erected in ten days, 


Dr. Addison, in declaring the Exhibition 
open, referred at the outset to the “eter- 
nal difficulties” experienced in regard to 
the housing question, and said that it had 
been remarked to him that, so far as 
civilians were concerned, these were the 
real war. He hoped the Exhibition might 
be helpful in regard to the question of cost. 

Tenders as they came in to the Ministry 
of Health, month by month, he regretted 
to say, showed a marked tendency to in- 
crease in amount. In this connection he 
was sorry that the meeting which was to 
have been held in the Guildhall on Monday 
for the promotion of the Housing Bonds 
scheme had had to be adjourned until 


© 


14, 


May 3. Mr. Lloyd George was anxious 
to take the meeting himself. All over the 
country there was considerable difficulty 
in local authorities and others obtaining 
the necessary funds quickly enough. 
There were now at the Ministry cases 
amounting to several thousands of houses 
where the tenders had been approved, but 
the local authority could not sign the con- 
tract because the necessary funds were not 
forthcoming. 


He looked to another important means 
of assistance to overcome the difficulties, 
and that was the encouragement of the 
use of alternative building materials and 
methods of construction, and, from his 
point of view, that was the chief value of 
the exhibition. A house built of brick was 
probably as cheap as any other, but the 
fact remained that they had not got the 
bricklayers, and therefore they were 
bound to look to other methods of build- 
ing, apart entirely from whether they 
would like to have the houses all made of 
brick or not. The expense nowadays was 
at least three times what it was before the 
war, and he felt bound to make the un- 
pleasant observation that we must face the 
necessity, in the present emergency, of a 
limitation of other forms of building 
where it could be avoided. In examining 
the difficulties, he found that the cost of 
materials of one sort or another formed a 
very high proportion of the increased cost 
of housing, and he honed the trades con- 
cerned would do their best to co-operate 
with the authorities to see that they got 
adequate supplies of materials without ex- 
orbitant cost. This, he thought, was not 
an unfair request to make. The building 
trade was more in demand now than ever, 


“EXPANDED 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE: EXHIBITION. 
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The Building Trades Exhibition 


and only excessive cost could check that 
demand to the detriment of the industry. 


Mr. John’ W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., 
moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Addison for 
his kindness in coming there that day, 
which was, he said, an indication of the 
interest he had in the building industry. 
They had all come into contact with Dr. 
Addison at that great Ministry of Health 
which he created, and of which he was the 
first and illustrious chief. On one point at 
least all were agreed—and that was their 
personal lhking for Dr. Addison, always 
courteous, always accessible, and with an 
unwearying devotion to national housing. 
Dr. Addison had endeared himself to them 
all. On behalf of everyone there, he (the 
speaker) was sure that their whole help 
and devotion would be at his disposal for 
increasing the progress of this great 
national problem. 

Colonel Sir Henry Nerris seconded the 
vote of thanks. 


The official visits to be paid during the 
course of the Exhibition are as follows :— 

Thursday, April 15, 2.30 p.m.—Visits of 
the London Asseciation of Master Deco- 
rators and the I:corporated Institute of 
British Decozators. 

Friday, April 16, 2.30 p.m.—Visit of the 
District Surveyors’ Association. 

Saturday, April 17, 3 p.m.—Visit of the 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers. 

Monday, April 19, 3 p.m.—Visit of the 
Society of Architects. 

Tuesday, April 20, 2 p.m.—Visit of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
[employers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Wednesday, April 21, 3 p.m.—Visit of 
the Concrete Institute. 
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Key to Trade Names of Exhibits 


select list of Trade Names will be found exceedingly u 
order) to their vendors, whose 


A 
me Tile: Colthurst Symons and Co., 
’ J 177- 
ligator Asbestos Slates, Wall and 
ng Sheets: British Roofing Company, 


e 
ichor Block Making Machine: Henry 
e, E 78. 
iti-Cyclone Revolving Door : Samuel 
itt and Sons (Reading), Ltd., J 174. 
iti-Hydro Waterproofing Specialities : 
Adamite Company, Ltd., Bay 24a. 
kalac Enamel: Robert Kearsley and 
Ltd., H 151. 
sbestone Plain and Corrugated Sheets : 
sh Uralite Company (1908), Ltd., 
[. 
sbestilite Asbestos-Cement: British 
rite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., E 73. 
urora Distemper: The Torbay and 
t Paint Company, Ltd., G 121. 
B 

ardsley Door Check and Spring: 
tlefold and Sons, Ltd., F 98. 
eacon Boilers: Hartley and Sugden, 
ae 33- 
eaver Board: The Beaver Board Com- 
y, Ltd., E 87. 
elfast Lattice Girder Roof: D. Ander- 
and Son, Ltd., G 124. 
ewty Expanding Barless Fire-Front : 

Interoven Stove Company, Ltd., 
97- 2 
‘tmarin Bituminous Specialities: The 
mer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Com- 
y, Ltd., Bay 16. 
itubond Building Composition: G. M. 
lender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 
‘itusol Paint: G. M. Callender and Co., 
ew) 64. 
‘ricktor Reinforcement for Brickwork : 
nson’s Reinforced Concrete Engineer- 
Company, Ltd., H 142. 
sridgewater Pattern Spraying Machine: 
ir Oaks Spraying Machine Company, 
5 and 26. 
3ungalow Cooker: The Richmond Gas 
ve and Meter Company, Ltd., H 1372. 


*D.L. Machine for Building Concrete 
lis: Concrete Dwellings, Ltd., B to. 
Yallendrite Sheeting and Dampcourse: 
M. Callender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 
Saloric Pipeless Furnace: The Monitor 
ve Company, K 190. 

Carrara Ware: Doulton and Co., Ltd., 
148. 

— Gun : Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
16. 

Cesalith Building Block: The Chemical 
d Technical Research Syndicate, Ltd., 
116a. 

Clarmo Jointless Flooring Composition : 
1e Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., G 123. 
Combyn Coal and Gas Fire: McDowall 
even and Co., Ltd., B 13. 

Cosmos Metallic Filament Lamps: The 
etropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
MieeD 71 and. 72. 

Coverine White Undercoating: Walter 
arson and Sons, K 192. : 


Cristol-Glass: J. A. King and Co., F 96. 


Cottage Combined Boiler Stove: 
McDowall Steven and Co., Ltd., B 13. 

Crocodile Dampcourse : National Roof- 
ings, Ltd., B 9. 

Croid Liquid Glue: The Improved 
Liquid Glues Company, Ltd., D 58. 

Cuteline Preservative Compound: Bris- 
towe and Co., Ltd., Bay 12. 

D 

Darby’s Patent Tip-Up Bath: The 
Patent Tip-Up Bath Company, B 24a. 

Daydawn Taps, Ball-valves, and Flush- 
ing Tanks: J. Jackson, Ltd., K 2or. 

Devon Fires: Candy and Co., Ltd., 
rg 133: 

Deytol Distemper : 
aid Gort... Ga127, 

Domus Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, 
|e ais Bk Se 

Doric Systems of Construction: Modern 
Building Company, J 173. 

Dreadnought Cabinets: 
Fireproof Doors, Ltd., A 3. 

Dri-crete Blockmaking Machine: Stot- 
hert and Pitt, Ltd., C 41. 

Duplex Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, 
Lida Ga 33: 

Durateg Sanded Roofing: Graves and 
Cou, Ltd Hess: 

Duroid Smooth-faced Roofing: Graves 
and Co., Ltd., E 83. 


Pinchin, Johnson 


Dreadnought 


Eagle Gas Range: John Wright and 
Cos HH 137b: 

Eco Combination Boiler and Cooker: R. 
Jenkins and Co., Lideeliore. 

Edwardian Chimney Pot: Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., J 164. 

Emdeca’ Metal Tiles: Emdeca Metal 
Decoration Company, Ltd., H 1438a. 

Emero Liquid Glue: The Improved 
Liquid Glues Company, Lid; Doss: 

Empire Firedoors: Dreadnought Fire- 
proof Doors, hid seA- 3: 

Enamelac White Enamel : Lewis Berger 
and Sons, Ltd., F 105. 

Endelline Gloss Enamel: 
sons and Sons, G 118. 

Eternit Sheets: G. R. Speaker and Con 


‘thos: Par 


G 132. 

Eureka Hand Vibrator: Henry Wilde. 
E 78. 

Everite Asbestos-Cement : British 


Everite and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., E 73. 
Exe Patent Hoist: Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Plant, Ltd., Bay 21. 

Exmet Brickwork Reinforcement: The 
Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., Cs, 194. 
fe 
Farmer de Luxe Spraying Machine: 
Four Oaks Spraying Machine Company, 

B 25 and 26. 

Ferret Lockfast Patent Joint: Cake- 
bread, Robey, and Co., Ltd., C 47. 

Ferro Glass: J. A. King and Co., F 96. 

Ferrolithic Cement Concrete Surface 
Hardener : Building Products, Ltd., E 77a 

Ferodo Patent Stair Treads: Ferodo, 
Ksd. 5 | Ese. 

Ferro-Rok Corrugated Sheets: D. An- 
derson and Son, Ltd., G 124. 
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seful in tracing the specialities (which are here given in alphabetical 
names and stand numbers are appended. 


Fiberlic Wallboard: Macandrews and 
Forbes, Ltd., D 66. 
Filocol Distemper: The Gelatinous 


White Company, Ltd., C 34. 

Fibrent Asbestos Cement Slates and 
Flat and Corrugated Sheets: British 
Fibrocement Works, Ltd., E 85. 

Flexoid Curtain Rod: The J.M. Curtain: 
Rod Company, H 140. 

Florence Patent Boiler Grate: The 
London Warming and Ventilating Com~- 
pany, Ltd., L 211. 

G 

Gelesco Ceiling Distempers: 
Gelesco Paint Company, Ltd., B 30. 

Glasso Specialities and Paint Remover: 


The 


The Glasso Manufacturing Company, 
Le 70. 
Greaseproof Sinks: Staines Kitcher 


Equipment Company, Ltd., E 75. 

Gun Rung Builders’ Ladders: Drew, 
Clark, and Co., Diamond Ladder Works, 
K 188, 


H 
Hardfast Water Paint: E. C. Bur- 
roughs, Ltd., Bay 25. 
Hayter Patent Cam Lever, - Hayter, 


IDiwek. 18) 22. 


Heatanbake Boiler: Hartley and Sug- 
den,: Lid=j@r33- 


Heolin Paints, Enamels, Stains, and 
Varnishes: Hadfields (Merton), Ltd., 
E 81. 

Hermetex Waterproof Compound: 


George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., J 180. 

Herringbone Lath: Self-Sentering Ex- 
panded Metal Works, Ltd., E 86. 

Hurry Water Heater: Hurry Water 
Heater Company, B 24. 

Hygeia Flat Finishes: Pinchin, John- 
son and Co., Ltd., G 127. 

| 

Ideal Domestic Water Softener: Tuke 
and Bell, Ltd., D 60. 

Ideal Window: The Zeta Wood Floor- 
ing (1910) Company, Ltd., B 27a. 

Insol Glue Cement: The Improved 
Liquid Glues Company, Ltd., D 58. 


Ironclad Circulator: The Richmond 


Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd.,. 
Piro a. 
Ironite Brand Cement and Cement. 


Waterproofing Preparations: The Ironite- 
Company, Ltd., F 93. 
K 

Kalor Hot Water Supply Boiler:  R. 
Jenixins and Co., Ltd., (212: 

Kapitia Varnish: Robert Kearsley and 
Go-; bids. arsis 

Keystona Oil Flat Paint: 
Stott-cand. Cosmutd.,, Het3a. 

King Blocks, Slabs, and Composition: 
Flooring: J. A. King and Co., F 96. 

King Ferro-Concrete Glazing Bar: AS 
King and Co., F 96. 


Heffer,. 


Kirk Block Maker: R. H. Kirk and 
Con Beir 
Kooksjoie Anthracite Range: The 


London Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany, Ltd., L 211. 


A88s 


A 
Lattice and Keedon System of Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction: Johnson’s 
Reinforced Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany, Ltd., H 142. 
Leatherite Roofing Felts: 
Ltd:, E 8o. 


Ledkore Dampcourse: G. M, Callender 
nde CO Lid... 62, 


Lion Patent Range: 


Vulcanite, 


McDowall, Steven 


and Co., Ltd.,,B:13. 
Lion Roofing: F. McNeill and Co., Ltd., 
J 168. 


withocrete Mastic Asphalte: The Lim- 
mer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Com- 
pany, Ltd., Bay 16. 

Tathofalt Paving Blocks: The Limmer 
and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Company, 
Lad., Bay 16. 

Litholeine Flat White Japan: 
Carson and Sons, K 1az. 

Lyn Boiler: The Richmond Gas Stove 
and Meter Company, Ltd., H 137A. 


M 

Marmo Terra Cotta: The Leeds Fire- 
clay Company, Ltd., G 123. 

Masticon Repair Gareenenn for Leaky 
Roofs: The Farringdon Works and H. 
Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., E 80. 

Matone Flat Oil Pane 
and Sons, Ltd., F 105. 

Maurice’s Porceline: 
and Sons, K 192. 

Metacon Patent Glazing Bar: Metacon 
Patent Glazing Bar Company, Ltd., J 182. 

Mexphalte Bitumen: The nefaie Mexi- 
can Petroleum Company, Ltd., Bay 9. 

Minerva Paint: Pinchin, sounder and 
Company, Ltd., G 127. 

Mi ouslithere ce: Steel Joists: Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., J 164. 

Moonstone itamnane Glassware : 
Underwood (Manchester), Ltd., K 198. 


Municipal Boiler: Hartley dnd Sugden, 
astas, C33: 


Walter 


Lewis Berger 


Walter Carson 


Muralne Washable Water Paint: 
Walter Carson and Sons, K 192. 
N 


Nautilus Gas Fire Flue: The Davis Gas 
Stove Company, Ltd., G 137. 


New Rex Mortising Machine:, Wilson 
Bros., B 8. 
O 
Okin-Vash Paint Cleaner: C. A. Peters, 
Ltd., D 67. 


Orbis Fanlight Opener: Nettlefold and 


Sons, Ltd. , F 08. 


Oriole Taced een Burner: 
roughs, Ltd., Bay 25. 


Osho Hot Water Supply Boiler: R. Jen- 
Kins and Go., Lid. L giz, 


Owens patent agi The Economic 
Hot Water Supply Company, F 115. 


>) 
Colthurst, Symons and 


Ee G. Bur- 


Paragon Tiles: 


Co), Ltda yar77, 


Parax Paint and Paripan 
Paripan, Ltd., H 143. 

Perfecta Bath Geysers: The Davis Gas 
Stove Company, Ltd., G 137. 

Plastaleke Asbestic-Bitumen Cement: 
G. M. Callender and Co., Ltd., D 64. 

Peterlineum Wood Preservative: 
Peters; td?; D%67; 


Pluvex Roofing Felt: 
Company, Ltd., G 129. 


Enamel: 


C. A. 


The Ruberoid 
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Protex Damp Resister: G. M. Callender 
and Co., Ltd., D 64. 

Prufit Cement Waterproofing Paste: 
Building Products, Ltd., E 77a. 

Pudlo: Kerner, Greenwood and Co., 
Mindat: (C) aug 

R 

Racephas Stone Roofing: Roberts, Ad- 
lard and Co., F 104. 

Reliance Lead and Bitumen Damp- 
course: Vulcanite, Ltd., E 89. 

Reliance Sectional Boiler: Hartley and 
Sugden, Lid., C33. 

Rencrete Damp-proof Stains: The Tor- 
bay and Dart Paint Company, Ltd., G 121. 

Rexilite Roofing: Vulcanite, Ltd., E 89. 

Richmond Geysers, Wash Boilers, and 
Silent Gas Fires: The Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., H 137<. 

Rigifix Bolt Hanger Sockets and Slotted 
Insets: Building Products, Ltd., E 77a. 

Rok Roofing: D. Anderson and Son, 
Ltd Gena, 

Roll Concrete Mixer: Builders’ 
Contractors’ Plant, Ltd., Bay 21. 

Roneo Steel Furniture: The*Art Metal 
Construction Company, Ltd., G 126. 

Ronuk Sanitary Polish: Ronuk, Ltd., 
F 100. 

Rooferite Felt: G. 
Con Ltd wage 

Ruberoid Roofing and Damp-Course: 
The Ruberoid Company, Ltd., G 129. 

Rublino Tiling: The Leyland and Bir- 
mingham Rubber Company, D 57. 

Ruscora Matt Wall Finish: Fawley and 
Coyle, Ltd., J 160. 


and 


M. Callender and 


S 
Sanador Felt: D. Anderson and Son, 
Ltd., G. 124. 

Satinette Enamel : 
Co Lidge Gere: 

Savile Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., 
ess: 

Scaffixer Lashings, Blocks, Chains, 
Spanners, and Brackets: The Patent 
Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, Ltd., D 68. 

Self-Sentering Metal Reinforcement: 
Self-Sentering Expanded Metal Works, 
Ltd., E 86, 

Semesco Washable Distempers : 
Gelesco Paint Company, B 30. 

Sevres Enamel: Essex and Co., Ltd., 
Gigi: 

Sideroleum Wood Preservative: W. 
Anderson and Son, Ltd., G 124. 
Siegwart Floor: Siegwart 

Floor Company, Ltd., A 1 


Pinchin Johnson and 


The 


Fireproof 


Slagbestos Patent Slagwool: F. McNeill 
and Co., Ltd., J 168. ; 

Smith Hand Mixer: Stothert and Pitt, 
Ltd Coan: 


Soli ignum Wood Preservative Stain: 
Major “and Co., .Ltds fas: 


Sovereign Ranges: Smith and Well- 
stood, ae La2oys 
. Standard Smoke Testing Machine: 
Cakebread, Robey and Co., Ltd., C 47. 

Stenhouse Range: Carron and Co., 
K 191. 

No. 2. Stoniflex Felt : 
Son, Ltd.» G 124. 

T 

Tarmac Concrete Building Blocks: Tar- 

mac, Ltd., Bays 4 and 5. 


Tarrixo Tar Compound: The Yorkshire 
Road Tar Binders, Ltd., Bay 8. 


D. Anderson and 


1920. / 


Tarvia: Bristowe and Co., Ltd., Bay 
Tectite Sanded Roofing: Graves a 
Co., te2- 

Thistle Plaster Board: R. G. Ward a 
Co., -Lid.1) 266. 

Times Drain Testing Plug: Cakebre 
Robey and Co., Ltd., c 47. , 

Trellit System of Building: 
Speaker and Co., G 132. 

Trisec Spiral Bond Bars: The I 
Twisted Steel Bar Company (1919) a 
B 4. 

Triumph Hand Mortising Mac 
Wilson Bros., B 8. 

Triumph Spraying Machine: ~ 
Spraying Machine Company, B 25 and : 

Trussit Corrugated Expanded Me 


Steel Sheet: Self-Sentering Expan¢ 
Metal Works, Ltd., E 86. ; 
-, 
: 
Uralite: British Uralite Come 
(1908), Ltd., E or. 


Utod Patent Door: The North ommil 
land School Furnishing Company, Lt 
Ee t 

V 

Valor Perfection Oil Cooking Stove 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd., B 

Velvarine White Japan: Walter Cars 
and Sons, K 192. ; 

Venesta Ply Panels and Parquet i 
ing: Venesta, Ltd., E 86a. 

Veribest Roofing: G. M. Callendélie 
Co., Ltds -De64- 

Verltoné Scumble Stains: Pinchin, Jot 
son and Co,; Lids teria. | 

Victor Gas Boilers: Thomas Pottentc 
iD) Gx “ 

Victoria Concrete Mixers: 
Pitt, Ltd., C 4. 

Vinculum Concrete Building Block 


Stothert a 


Tarmac, Ltd., Bays 4 and 5. — 5 

Vulcanite Roofing: Vulcanite, Lt 
E 89. | a 

W 

Walpamur Water Paint: Essex and c 
LtdsG fr0; 

W: aygood- Otis Lifts: _ Waygood-Ot 
Ltd., F 106. 

Well Fire: The Well Fire and Found 
Company, Ltd., L 209. & 

Westminster Wall Papers: Essex 4! 
Co., ltd, (Gi rie: : 


Whirlpool Paint Mixers: Sidney Smit 


B 27, 28, and 209. 

C3 White Rose Cast Iron sedi 
Boiler: Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., C 33. 

Wifesjoie One-Ring Gas Cooker: T! 
London Warming and Ventilating Cor 
pany, Ltd., L arr. { 

Willesden Paper 
Canvas: Willesden Paper 
Works, Ltd., F 97. 

Willett Air-Gas System: 
and :Co.; Ltd3 Bas, 

W eh Portable ee Block Mak 
Machine: C. F. Cole, B 3 : 


Underlining al 
and es 


Mann, Eger 


Xelstone Artificial Stone: The Xeli 
Plaster Company, Ltd., H 153. j 


Z 
Zenith Combined Boiler and Storas 
Tank: Arden, Hill, and Co., H 137. 


Zingessol Washable Water Pain 
George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., J 180, 


ieeeoo.. Lid. ..... petiyrivass¥acrsestcvasesereesnenes “AOD 
lypta, Lincrusta, Lignomus, and Cameoid 

‘ranches of the Wall Paper Manufac- 

wers, Ltd. ....-ss-seeereceeeeeees : Ra eat oe 492 
room & Son, Ltd., D. ........ccssceseseeereseseees 501 
Metal Construction Co., Ltd. «0.0.0... 489 
yal’s Bnamel, Ltd. ..........-.sssceseessesssseesseeee 496 
sjated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 

TE isusesaanasqesecereseerccconeereens Dic evedernsesconporsasse 492 
wscombe and Harris, Ltd. .......sceesseseseeees 501 
er Board Co., Ltd. 492, 
amb Sign Co., Ltd. ..........sseceeessseessseseesees ~ 498 
sh Everite and Asbestilite Works, TAde.c.036 500 
sh Fibrocement Works, Ltd. ............-:0 496 
Sh Lean C0., Ltd. ccccecceseeeseeseseeseeeeeenes 498 
Sh Roofing CO. ....ccessssecceeesseceeeeesreeseeeeenseees 501 
RMRalibe 00., Ltd. .......-csccseescsesseeneeeesees 490 
fing Products, Ltd. ......:..::sssesesereices - 490 
coughs, Ltd., B.C ssecsssssesesseseseeeesesereeseseres 498 
pread, Robey & Co., Ltd., .......cceeseeeereeees 494 
mder & Co., Lid., George M. ..... 495 
© (OOS 0s Ell epaeeerceeeeeeeeceee eee aceon . 489 
PME cieasti-a<cssosocncsevsssnnnassromsscvovsreerosssnere 495 
pn & Sons, Walter — ........:-::sscecsccseeseeeseeees 491 
nello Concrete Construction Co, ............ 490 
rete Utilities Bureau ......-:.cssceeeeeeeeretseeees 500 
all Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 498 
ass Products, Ltd. ............csesessseenesseeeeeeeeeees 490 
s Gas Stove Co., Ltd. ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeees 


y. Clark & Co. 


Walls, Ltd 

womic Hot Wiater Supply Co. .......ccceeeeeeeee 489 
ards Construction Co., Ltd. .....cssseeeeeee 502 
tt & Sons, Ltd., Samuel \..........cceceeeeeees 498 
‘eca Metal Decoration Co., Ltd. .........:+ 498 
PRM SOT, LEG. ...........--cccccccecetecnsserscseceseees 489 
anded Metal Co., Ltd. .........ccsssseeseeeeeeeeeseenes 500 
ser, Ltd., Wim. EB. .....eseesssseeesetscetseereesaees 497 


ringdon Works and H. Pontifex & Sons, Ltd. 501 


The 


‘ANDY AND CO., Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 133. 


FIRES AND WALL TILING. 
Devon” fires are exhibited in a 
nber of entirely new designs with 
jous glazed effects. “ Devon’’ fires 
special designs suitable for artizan’s 
ellings form another feature of the 
ductions of the firm. Specimen wall 
ng is also exhibited, together with a 
ge of samples showing their antique 
scts in tiles for fireplaces. 
Address: 87, Newman Street, Oxford 
eet, W.1. Works: Heathfield, Devon. 
lephone: Museum, 1358. 


v. W. LANGHAM, Ltd., 
Stand 65. 


COMPOSITION FLOORING. 
Various types of composition flooring of 
‘ious colours are shown suitable for 
yps, bath rooms, railway carriages, 
rk rooms, etc. 

Address: Shaftesbury Road, East Harm. 


Row D, 


“ECONOMIC” HOT WATER 
JPPLY COMPANY, Row F, Stand 
115. 

HOT WATER SYSTEM. 

The company are exhibiting the 
Jwens*”? patent hot water system, 


lich is claimed to have no complicated 
rts to get out of order. The ‘‘ Owens ”’ 
tent tank is also shown. 

Address: Pontardawe, Glam. 


ENESTA, Ltd., Row E, Stand 86a. 
FLOORING AND PANELLING. 
The exhibit includes the company’s ply 
nels and period panelling for board- 
oms, billiard rooms, halls, libraries, 
ning rooms, etc. Parquet floorings are 
so shown, 

Address: 1, Great Tower Street, E.C.3. 
slephone: London Wall 4760. 
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Exhibitors Noticed in this Issue 


Fawcett Construction Co.,- Ltd. ........0..cseceseeeeees 498 
Render &.) Cos) Hemel tarcrcccc-sesnsnatanacesesdseesecorevne 497 
Berodo; | LG.” scoscsccsnccndeagstress fpakhe Maven suns ccaneshstgeass 498 
Gay, Ge Come Led. Wamrecatsesntensemiatccetsdaccrstssneanssce 499 
Hadfields (Merton), Dbdh.c..c...1....cccccccsssscaeessenesee 490 
PALA es COcpe Liu, BS Uieevsccssettaresseaseareehvesen ass ... 498 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. «...........cccccecsesceeee - 502 
Hayter Utd ics... messavees 499 
Hollis Wood Trimmer Co 497 
Holophailens Ld .yo--s.cottasenctasascospa sess 496 
Homan and Rodgers, Ltd. ...............ccccscesseeeses 490 
Improved Twisted Steel Bar Co., Ltd. ......... 492 
TM gereOllsRande CO. Pvc..cssccnsosseenaseceeseeces ss bentvee ences 497 
TErOnGe COs me uO emtesee ane ctannchs.ceccecsactteaptoreccess oe 499 
MGT Kini cou Ome utiles LOD CIG nevaravsaptesces<teceadcsseacs 493 
Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. 495 
Kearsley & Co., Ltd., Robert 500 
Kerner. Greenwood & Co., Ltd. ... 494 
PIM Cay COcg Pa AG (etecgefsdassnsebesnassossercostenvcoscsccsers 499 
Kleine Patent Fire-Resisting Flooring Syndicate, 
Dist mettre socc rere senccnecnantnenseesasses,iueressntescehecens 

Lameham, Ltd, CC. Wa occcscccccecssssesssccesceecceneene 489 
Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd...........ccssssccseseeseeeeeeeeeeee 500 
Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd. ........... ee eeeseeeeeeeee 496 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co. .............++.+ 500 
London Warming & Ventilating Co., Ltd. ...... 498 
MacAndrews & Forbes, Ltd. ...........:cssssesssseeees 496 
MeNeill & Cou. Lbd.. Bl .c.-....cccces.cesccnssansssceseses - 495 
Marryat & Scott, Litd........--.seeesseseseeeesseceeestnes 494 


Moler Fireproof Brick and Partition Co., Ltd. 500 


Monitor Stove Clo.  .......-cecscsecscececsscrsesccceveccseee 491 
National Roofings, Ltd. .........:sccccsseseeeeesereneeees 2501: 
Nettlefold & Sons, Ltd. ......csecccsesecesecseeeeeeereee 499 
North Wales Slate Quarries Association ......... 500 
Oliver & Sons, Ltd., WM © ........csceccscecreessseveers 498 
Osler, Litd., FF. & CC. crcccccessccssecccncsveaeeesceneesenens 499 


1920. 


489 

Prachiny) POMS GOO, TitOi sy. ccurecsssevdassnetstens’ 496 
IPI DATS ELGG © cosa ccstces case canestescasveclqixtéencsakelsaunavive 498 
IBATSONA eGo A OTMSst LOB eocat cccadecses geese cucebedces seataee - 496 
PAIS OM) NVA. corcisittestecerccchecabstytls tienes stens coctaustasns 491 
Peters, Ltd., C. A. 

Perl ail white SONS ie esse tesco rs sans cases encie veidocevateeseeen ses 
Ransome-verMehr Machinery Co., Ltd. ............ 502 
RGN DU a COs bide eervacsecte-sceashtesensenatocecesnstugsrsrise 495- 
Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Co..................0008 502 
RID DORR y MsbC i ieser st cease tn unnctecsccavaatsey ens Schaoa nies 498- 
PROT G), SLGOsot vc ecstsc see atennancntaetsesceans vee see sedeceaneetey 498 
UU SLOLG COs Lata sccpesseretenoch tue sdconcosseateesedsteetncan 502 
Sanderson. & Sons, Ltd. Arthur’ <-,....0.cc1..0¢.0<r0 496 
Siegwart Fireproof Floor Co., Ltd. ...............0 494 
Sineaikore crn COse Game Lnvtod: recxcevercaccvacevesecescocsesceee 493 
DOTINCTS LM on Wesksartcatyiscncaueececntatascecesvacsrutadta ie 498 
Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd. .............sccesce 49T 
Sussex Brick & Estate Co., Ltd. .................0000 497 
Sutcliffe, Speakman & Co., Ltd. ou... eee 501 
Dannie LAO OUD Er cnsccsrasncenrercseaetoncecte@cetsiness dn 499 
Technical COULDAISa, UGic.tccsecvsssscascovetencers 490 
Helga Gal Cl tan © Onetntsrts incase sh asetcccanete casero : 490 
‘“mThermos in Hlooring, Cory Ltd: Gisss..:ssc0ses wee 492 
Torbay & Dart Paint Co., Ltd. ...................... 501 
Underwood (Manchester), Ltd.  ...........:0c.s.e 490 
Unit Construction, Co., Ah cc rcancpcnane ce reds devs cece 497 
Venesta, Ltd. 489 
Vickers, Ltd. .. 493 
Wiulcamibe. Wub0.*s.scrsvencccsswescstetteens 500 
Ward & Co., Lid., R. G 491 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd. .............seeeee 492 
Well, Fire & Foundry Co., Ltd. ........ceeeeeeeees 494 
Willcox: & (Con Ltd) Wit Hs scictecsccrtesdeccas>-censs 501 
Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd. ......... 491 
Winget, Ltd. ..5.........s.ccccccsessseercccnesenssccccsaeseveseees 494 
Wright & Co., JODM- .......::scccserererseseereessccetereees 498 
Xelite Plaster Co., Ltd. 
Young Firm, Ltd. .......cccccccccecsesceeseeeeeeneeemenenenee 501 


Exhibits Described 


THE ANAGLYPTA, LINCRUSTA, 
LIGNOMUR, AND CAMEOID 
BRANCHES OF THE WALL 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Row E, Stand 74. 


The firm show relief ornament, in 
various periods, for the decoration of walls 
and ceilings, etc. Also Lincrusta Wains- 


Ltd., 


coat oak panelling and glazed tile decora- 
tions. 

Address: Showrooms, 1, Newman Street, 
Telephone: Gerrard 37609. 


London, Wet: 


ROLLING SHUTTER CONSTRUCTED BY THE 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


EWART AND SON, Ltd., Row K, 
Stand 186. 
SANITARY FITTINGS. 


Qn this stand are to be seen various 
designs of geysers; a patent basin bath; 
nickel-plated bathroom fittings and® toilet 
requisites; pedestal lavatory stands, and 
a patent cowl for smoky chimneys. 

Address: 346, 348, and 360, 
Road, London, N.W.1. 


XELITE PLASTER COMPANY, 
Row H, Stand 153. 
XELSTONE. 
This stand displays Xelstone, an arti- 
ficial stone applied like ordinary plaster 


Euston 


Ltd., 


for internal and external work, lending 
itself especially for decorative work, 


mouldings and castings. Xelite plaster is 
also shown. 


Address: 56, Buckingham Gate, S.W.r. 


DREW, CLARK AND CO., Row K, 
Stand 188. 
BUILDERS’, .LADDERS. 

The exhibit of this company includes 
their patent builders’ and decorators’ 
ladders; barrows, fire escapes, trestles, 
etc. 

Address: Diamond Ladder Works, 
Leyton, E.10; and 9, Waterloo Road, 
S.E.1. 


THE ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row G, Stand 126. 
Steel furniture, including steel desks, 

adjustable shelving, counters, vertical 

letter files, steel doors, partitions, and roller 

shutters show how it is possible to make a 

building fire-resisting by the entire 

elimination of wood, and, if desired, the 
sub-division into fireproof sections. 

The specimens of work exhibited show 
that it is possible to follow architects’ own 
designs carrying out any treatment desired. 
All details are extremely well carried out, 


490 


and the edges of all mouldings are claimed 
to be clean and true. 

The steel door exhibited is of hollow con- 
struction with air chambers, and con- 
sequently very light. The door has passed 
the very severe tests of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, and has been 
passed and accepted by the London 
County Council, and Fire Offices Com- 
mittee. 

Address: 5-11, Holborn, E.C. 


BRITISH URALITE COMPANY, 
(1908), Ltd., Row E, Stand 21. 
FIREPROOF SHEETING. 

A wood-framed building is shown 
covered with Asbestone plain and corru- 
gated sheets, and. roofed with Asbestone 

tiles and lined with waterproof Uralite. 

Address: 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


c. A. PETERS, Ltd., Row D, Stand 67. 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 

A wooden pavilion, treated with * Peter- 
jineum ’? wood preservative, Okin-Vash 
paint and fabric cleaner,*is exhibited. 

Addresses : Derby; 116, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1; and 8, Crook Street, 
Liverpool. 


HOMAN AND RODGERS, Ltd., Row F, 
Stand 110. 
FIREPROOF FLOORING. 

Messrs. Homan and Rodgers, Ltd., 
‘system consists in the use of a course of 
specially designed hollow fireclay bricks 
having a flat soffit, thus obviating all 
thrust on the outer walls; these bricks take 
a bearing on the bottom flange of steel 
joists 18 in. or 2 ft. apart, and protect 
the steel. The upper surface of these 
bricks is serrated, and the joints also 
being wedge-shaped afford a good key for 
the bed of fine concrete, with which the 
space above is filled in up to the top of the 
joists, making the total depth of the 
' finished floor 6 to 9 in. The soffits of the 
bricks are specially prepared to serve as a 
key for the plaster ceiling beneath. The 
cost varies according to span and load. 

Address : 17, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


HADFIELDS (MERTON), Ltd., 
Row E, Stand 81. 


VARNISHES AND JAPANS. 
Practical applications are shown of 
“* Heolin’’ paints, enamels, and varnishes 
and other specialised paint products. The 
stand is of Chinese design and colouring, 
and the finish obtained illustrates the 
claims made for ‘‘ Heolin ’”’ products. The 
exhibit includes examples of ‘‘ Heolin ”’ 
gloss and flat enamel in white and 
colours. Quick-drying enamels for brush- 
ing and spraying. ‘* Heolin ’’ zinc paint 
(non-poisonous) for inside use. ‘* Heolin ”’ 
zinc lead paint for outside use. ‘‘ Heolin ”’ 
6tains and varnishes, Filling-up composi- 
tions for wood and iron. And _ other 
finishes of interest to the painter and pro- 
perty owner. 
Address: Western Road, Mitcham, 
‘Surrey, and 63, Regent Street, W.1. 


UNDERWOOD (MANCHESTER), 
Ltd., Row K, Stand 198. 


ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE. 

On this stand is exhibited the Moon- 
stone illuminating glassware. This glass- 
ware is of Canadian manufacture 
throughout, consisting of lighting units 
for indirect lighting. It is neither opaque, 
like ordinary white or milk glass, nor 
transparent like crystal glass, but. is 
between the two, and when lighted exhibits 
a uniform luminous appearance diffusing 
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MOONSTONE ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE. 


the light in a manner very restful to the 
eyes, and at the same time losing an 
extremely small amount of illuminating 
power of light. It does not colour the light 
in the slightest degree, but softens it in a 
way closely resembling daylight. 

For half-watt lamps it is an important 
system of illumination, and is suitable for 
either private house work, industrial, 
commercial, or public lighting. 

Address: 53, Brown Street, Manchester. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 
Row E, Stand 82. 
ARCHITECTURAL. .PUBLICATIONS: 
The company exhibit their various 
architectural and fine art publications. 
All our publications, a selection of which 
are as follows, may be inspected, and all 
volumes purchased during the Exhibition 

will be sent post free :— 

“Architectural Water Colours and 
Etchings of W. Walcott,” price £3 3s. net. 

“Small Houses of the Late Georgian 
Period,” price £1.15. net. 

“Houses Tor Workers,” price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

‘“ Garden City Houses and Domestic In- 
terior Details,” price 7s. 6d. net. 

“Recent English Domestic Architec- 
ture,” 3 vols., price ros. 6d. each net. 

“French-English Glossary of Architec- 
tural and Building Trade Terms,” price 1s. 
Net 

“The Architects’ Library, of Plates,’ 7 
portfolios, 7s. 6d. each net. 

“Practical Notes for Architectural 
Draughtsmen,” price £1 1s net. ~ 


1920. 


i 


, 
“Standard Examples of Architec 

Details,” price ros. 6d. net, 
“Practical Exemplar of Architect, 


5 vols., £1 1s. each, net. 4 


“Some Famous Buildings and | 
Story,” price 5s. net. . 
“Etchings of Piranesi,” 2 vols., 
38. 6d. each net. ae 
“Liverpool Architectural Sketchbc 
Vols. II. and III., price 5s. each, | 
Vol. IV., price ros. 6d. net. ‘s 
“English Ecclesiastical Architec 
price 6s. 6d. net. a 
Chronological History of British A 
tecture,” price 15s. 6d. net." aa 
“Specification for Architects, Engit 
and Contractors,’’ price 5s. net. 
“The Architectural Review,” mon 
price 2s. 6d. net. a 
“The Architects’ . Journal,” iw 
(Wednesday), price 6d. net. 
Address: 27-29, Tothill Street, West 
ster, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 6¢ 


CHANNELLO CONCRETE ¢ 
STRUCTION COMPANY, Row 
Stand 111. 
CONCRETE BLOCKS. 


This company exhibits a concrete cot 
built on the Channello system, showin; 
use of Channello concrete blocks for y 
floors, and roofs. This construction 
been approved by the Ministry of H 
for use in State-aided housing sche 
Two block-making machines are also t 
exhibited, a hand machine and a lz 
power-driven machine, both in operat! 
eae 8, Warwick Court, Gray’s 

ROR F 


TELLA CAMERA COMPANY, Roy 
Stand 38. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The Tella Camera Company are 
official photographers to the Exhibi 
They are specialists in photography 
block-making for the building and 
gineering trades. A staff of expert o 
tors are at the stand throughout the 
hibition to photograph for exhibitors 
the Press. 

Address: 1, Southampton Row, \ 
Telephone: Museum 3708 and 3709. 


OUR OWN STAND AT THE EXHIBITION. 


“ 


» 


“flew ~ 
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STAND OF MESSRS. ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO., LTD. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS 
WORKS, Ltd., Row F, Stand 97. 


SLATE UNDERLININGS. 


On this stand are demonstrated the prin- 
cipal uses of Willesden paper as under- 
lining and underslating. On one end of 
the stand are shown Willesden paper un- 
derlining on boards, and on the other side 
are shown the Willesden paper underlining 
under slates or tiles, The one side shows 
the open rafters and the uses to which the 
paper is put to ensure weatherproof and 
waterproof results. It is claimed that even 
if a slate blows off yet the roof is pro- 
tected and water cannot get through. 

A light green paper in 2-ply and 1-ply 
is shown, which can be used for panelling 
or for building purposes, or for stenciling. 
It is used as stencil plates. Well-known 
makes of Willesden canvas are shown in 
various qualities, and attention is called 
to the models of tents and tenting in well- 
known and standardised designs. 


Address: Willesden Junction, 
N.W. 10. 


London, 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
Row K, Stand 192. 
PAINTS. 


The firm are making a special feature of 
showing the different covering power and 
the effect of each successive coating of 
their various manufactures on panel doors 
and sections, which not only illustrates the 
finished painted surface, but shows how, 
step by step, that finish has been obtained. 
Address: Battersea, London, S.W.11. 
Telephone : Battersea 1630 and 1631. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY, 
Row K, Stand 190. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


_ the Caloric pipeless furnace exhibited 
is a system of central heating, for resi- 
dences of from one to eighteen rooms, and 
for churches, cinemas, and shops. The 
basic principle of this system is circulating 
warm air. No pipes or radiators are 
used E 

The Caloric is claimed to have been pro- 
nounced efficient by over 76,oco users in 


the United States, Canada, and Alaska ; 
it has been warming homes in the New 
World for over ten years. 
Address: 9, Victoria Street, 
Telephone: Victoria 4661. 


S. Wik: 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row E, Stand 83a. 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 


These exhibits consist of the Sturtevant 
turbine vacuum cleaning plants for hotels, 


STAND OF MESSRS, ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, 
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restaurants, clubs, cinemas, theatres, 
shops, large houses, etc. The plants are 
built in a number of sizes, from the small 
domestic portable cleaner for one person 
to operate, up to the largest stationary 
plant (for buildings of all types) to 
accommodate sixteen ,or more operators 
at work at the same time. The machines 
shown are as follow :— 

Sturtevant 8h.p. type “B” Turbo-Ex- 
hauster, with dust separator. 3-4. h.p. 
portable workshop type cleaner, This 
machine is also used as a stationary plant 
by mounting it on a concrete base and in- 
stalling piping throughout the building. 
(This can be seen in operation.) No. 5 
type 4 h.p. portable turbine electric suc- 
tion cleaner. This is claimed to be a rapid 
and thorough portable cleaner, with a 
small power consumption, Ventilating 
fans for ventilating plants in all classes of 
buildings are also shown. 


Address: 147, Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 
R. G. WARD AND CO., Ltd., Row J, 
Stand 166. 
LATHING. 


The exhibits at this stand show 
‘* Thistle ’? plaster board, an improved 
lathing material for sound-deadening, and 
fire-resisting. It is stated to speed con- 
struction and save labour and material in 
plastering. 

Address: 5, Laurence Pountney 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Hill, 


W. PATTISON (or SUCESSORS), 
Row B, Stand 31. 


ROOFING, SHEETS, AND SLATES. 
Exhibit corrugated roofing sheets, made 
and cured by improved processes, and 


LTD. 
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STAND OF THE KLEINE PATENT FIRE-RESISTING FLOORING SYNDICATE, LTD. 


formed by newly patented improved 
machinery. The firm claim that cracked 
or strained sheets are impossible, and that 
the deep corrugations and absolute uni- 
formity of making and maturing, ensures 
the greatest possible ultimate strength. 
Flat building and panelling sheets are also 
shown, which are specially cured to obtain 
strength, density, and elasticity. 

Asbestos cement slates. All patterns and 
in a good range of colours and sizes: in 
high-class material. 


Address: Widnes, Lancs. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANY, 
Ltd., Row E, Stand 87. 
WOOD FIBRE WALL BOARD. 
Beaver board is a pure wood fibre wall- 


board, which may be used for con- 
structing and finishing walls, ceilings, 


and partitions in new or remodelled build- 
ings of every type. Beaver board is stated 
to be made exclusively of selected woods 
reduced to fibrous form and pressed’ into 
panels of three-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness, in widths, 36 in., 48 in.; and 
lenvths>. 8 ftv tts, s10 sit pore itt 4 tit 
and 16 ft. The panels are nailed direct to 
the studding and ceiling joists, and are 
easily fixed to brick or concrete walls by 
the use of splines. The surface of the 
panels can be finished with oil or water 
paint, or distemper, and the joints covered 
with moulding strips to complete the panel 
effect. The decorative possibilities of 
Beaver Board are exhibited in a finished 
room, and also the method of fixing in a 
practical manner. 

Address: 4, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1. 


“THERMOS” FLOORING COM- 
PANY, Ltd., Row B, Stand 23. 
JOINTLESS FLOORING. 

The exhibits include “ Thermos”? floors ; 


jointless, hygienic, composition floors. 
‘“C”’ thermos; a non-magnesite, joint- 


less, waterproof, hygienic floor. 


Addresses: Glasgow. London Office, 
Bridge Chambers, 171, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, Ltd., Row z; 


Stand 106. 

LIBTS: 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd.,. have 
installed one of their electric passenger 


lifts to convey visitors free of charge to 
and from the gallery, This lift is arranged 
for dual control by car switch, with at- 
tendant in the car, and automatically, 
without attendant, by push buttons in the 
car. The change-over switch is fitted to 
the machine. The car is of up-to-date de- 
sign constructed in steel and glass. +The 
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wrought iron enclosure work illustra 
one of the many designs that can 
arranged. Two different forms of pc 
tion indicators are shown. Other . 
hibits include the Waygood-Otis elect; 
lift, consisting of direct-acting  r, 
beneath platform, operated by patent 
pump coupled to electric motor and e] 
trically controlled; models of Waygo 
Otis hand lifts operated by endless 
and hand rope respectively, a model of ; 
Waygood-Otis automatic electric p 
senger .lift, and various smaller iter 
such as the rope grip, W-I. top hu 
gate, sample automatic locks, car swij 
pushes, and bell indicator. 
Address: Falmouth Road, Great Do: 
Street, London, S.E.1. on 


THE IMPROVED TWISTED STE) 
BAR COMPANY, Ltd., Row B 


(Gallery), Stand 4, 


TIE BARS. 

The exhibitors claim that ‘‘ Trises 
spiral bond bars can be used in every s 
of reinforced concrete structure, and tI 
by virtue of their special qualities effect 
actual reduction of 30 per cent. in { 
weight of steel used. 

Address : 28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, L 
THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEME! 

MANUFACTURERS, Ltd. . 
MESSRS. MARTIN EARLE AND Ci 
Ltd. : \ 
THE WOULDHAM CEMENT 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row F, Stand 103 


CEMENTS. 

The exhibit consists of : 

Samples of the companies’ Portla 
cement. 

Cement at various stages of its mat 
facture. 

Samples of cement ground to vari 
degrees of fineness. , 

Neat and sand briquettes of various a; 
for testing tensile strain. 

Cubes of various ages and mixtures 
testing crushing strain. 

Aggregates of various description, be 
suitable and unsuitable for mixing w 
Portland cement. 


= rh) 


JOHNSON & CO. 
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-VICKERS, Ltd., Row D, Stands 
71 and 72. 
CONCRETE BRICK AND TILE 
MACHINES. 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. (Building De- 


artment), are showing a portable con- 
rete brick machine tor hand _ power, 
5 make six bricks at a time. These 
yachines are designed to make concrete 
uilding bricks of the standard British or 
‘ontinental dimension, plain or coloured. 
ny thickness of brick, and all types of 
ancy goods, arch bricks, floor tiles, etc., 


yay be made without additional ap- 
aratus. The concrete partition slab 
yachine makes slabs of varying thick- 


esses from 2 in. to 4 in, (5.1 to 10.2 
n.). Hollow or solid slabs for partitions 
r external walls may be made on these 
yachines with square edges or with 
rooved and tongue joint. The Vickers- 
fobbs block machine produces blocks, hol- 
yw or solid, on the face-down system. A 
inge of 2,000 different sizes and shapes 
f blocks can be produced, and by special 
ice plates it is possible to obtain the same 
atural effect as that produced by dressed 
one. 

A concrete interlocking roofing tile 
vachine shown consists of a light port- 
ble plant for producing interlocking roof- 
ig tiles of any desired colour or surface. 
ach machine is fitted with an apparatus 
) apply an even coat of cement colour to 
re face of the tile, which is applied dry 
nd trowelled into the surface. A selec- 
on of standardised doors, windows, 
ates, and dressers now being produced in 


1eir factory for supplying the building 
‘ade are also exhibited, 

Another exhibit by Messrs. Petters, 
td., and Vickers-Petters, Ltd., consists 


f a Petter junior electric lighting set, 
ymprising a Petter junior engine manu- 
ictured by Petters, Ltd., of Yeovil, 
yupled to a 2} K.W. Metropolitan- 
ickers dynamo, generating current at 
fty volts. The set starts on a small 
uantity of petrol, changing over auto- 
iatically to paraffin, On this stand there 
re displays by Messrs. W. T. Glover and 
0., who are showing samples of their 
atent glazing system. The steel bars 
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THE VICKERS MACHINE FOR MAKING 
CONCRETE BRICKS. 


used are passed through a bath of pre- 
servative compound, and are simul- 
taneously sheathed with pure virgin lead 
applied direct to the bars by hydraulic 
pressure. The loco Rubber and Water- 
proofing Company, Ltd., exhibit specimens 
of proofed cloths and “ Duck” insulated 
cotton, rubber tiles, hose, leather cloth, 
and other rubber manufactures ; and The 
Metrovolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Ltd., have on view a large variety of elec- 
trical heating, cooking. and lighting appli- 
ances and fittings. Address: Vicker’s 
House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 


G. R. SPEAKER AND CO., Row G, 
Stand 132. 
one thee CONG ROUCTIGN: 

The exhibit shows the new patent 
‘“ Trellit ’? construction in various stages 
of completion. The features of the system 
are a light steel framework made up of 
channel “sections bent from 16 gauge mild 
steel and formed into units of 8 ft. by 8 ft., 
with horizontal bearers made of similar 
2-in. channe!] sections, which are filled with 
wood battens to which ‘‘ Eternit ’’? asbestos 
cement sheets are nailed and the joints 
covered with wood overlays. The wall 
and ceiling frames are made collapsible for 


; 
i 
i 
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easy transport and re-erection on the site. 
The roof trusses consist of 3-in. steel 
channels all welded throughout, spaced at 
8 ft. centres with purlins of the same sec- 
tion spaced at 4 ft centres. The purlins 
are similarly filled with wood battens, to 
which 1-in. wood boarding is attached, and 
‘‘ Eternit ’? asbestos cement tiles fixed in 
the ordinary way. Both walls and roof 
are braced throughout, all units being 
automatically squared when the braces are 
inserted. This type of construction admits 
of rapid building without specially skilled 
labour. The system may be adapted to 
architects’ requirements, and a _ selection 
of a number of types of buildings can be 
seen. 


Address: 29, Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3. Telegrains: Eternicile, London. 
Telephone : Avenue 6546. 

THE ADAMITE COMPANY, Gallery, 

Stand 24a, 

CONCRETE HARDENER AND 

WATERPROOFER. 


Samples are exhibited of ‘‘ Anti-Hydro,”’ 
a concrete hardener and waterproofer used 
in the States. ‘‘ Anti-Hydro’’ dustless 
floors and watierproof walls are claimed to 
have a wide and sound reputation abroad, 
backed by over fifteen years’ experience 
and yeoman service. Visitors should not 
fail to inspect the small model tanks made 
with ‘* Anti-Hydro.’’ The company state 
that although ‘‘ Anti-Hydro’’ was only 
introduced into England last year it has 
already been specified in extensive building 
programmes in London, notably at the 
new Selfridge building, where ‘‘ Anti- 
Hydro” was used in the retaining wall. 
We understand that a factory for the manu- 
facture of ‘* Anti-Hydro”’ in this country 
is contemplated. 

Address: Regent House, Regent Street, 
London, W. Telephone: Mayfair 224. 


ROBERT JENKINS AND CO., Ltd., 
Row L, Stand 212. 


HOT WATER BOILER AND GAS 
STOVE. 

The Eco combination of either a gas or 
an electrically fitted cooker and an inde- 
pendent boiler is designed to supply hot 
water day and night, and to provide at all 
times an oven pre-heated to a moderate 
temperature from the same fire. The one 
size now produced is suitable for a 20 to 
25-gallon cylinder with one fixed bath and 
the usual draw-offs. Other sizes are in 
preparation. The fire may be open or 
closed, or a mica panel fitted to show a 
glowing fire when the door is closed, the 
top is available for boiling, toasting, grill- 


ing, etc. After doing this work the fire 
products are carried round the patenr 


cooker, providing more than 50 per cent. 
of the heat required therein. The oven 
then may be brought up to the required 
temperature by turning on the gas or elec- 
tricity for a short space, after which it 
may be turned off, as the boiler fire will 
maintain the heat thus obtained during 
cooking. 

The total width of the apparatus isi qats, 
height 3 ft. It will fit in any ordinary 
chimney breast, and in new buildings it 
requires no brickwork. There is only one 
flue needed and the boiler pipe connections 
may readily be fitted to existing pipes. 
Where desired a distance piece can be 
fitted which forms an extension of the 
hot plate between boiler and cooker. The 
inside size of the oven is 14 in. wide by 
17 in. high by 12 in. deep. Provision 1s 
made for cleaning all flues. The boiler 
ashes can be shaken through the grate and 
removed in the ashpan. There are no 
openings in the cooker. The oven burner 
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is carried in a recess at the front, and has 
a swing gas hot plate with grill and rings 
under separate control. Fuel consumption 
has averaged 21 Ib. anthracite nuts per 
twenty-four hours, and with broken coke a 
consumption of 34 lb. The draught may 
be diverted to top or to bottom. 

Demonstrations are given at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Eco and the Kalor suppiy 
boiler. We understand that modifications 
are being made to the Eco to meet the re- 
quirements of various classes of housing 
schemes. 

Address: Rotherham and London. Tele- 
grams: Jenkins, Rotherham. Telephone: 
584. Representative: Mr. A. Seymour 
Smith, 62, Burnaby Gardens, Chiswick. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1577. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD AND CO., 
Ltd., Row C, Stand 45. 


WATERPROOFING. 

This firm show their cement water- 
proofer ‘‘ Pudlo.’? The exhibit consists 
chiefly of apparatus and models which de- 
monstré ate the practical application of 

‘*Pudlo,’? and comprise the following: 
(1) Apparatus for testing the resistance of 
cement permeation by water under 
pressure. This apparatus is similar to 
that in use at their works for making the 
daily tests. (2) Full-size section of solid 
concrete floor with 1 in. Pudloed cement 
topping. The lower edge of the concrete 
is immersed in water and the perfect dry- 
ness of the upper surface is proof of the 
power of a Pudloed topping to keep down 
rising dampness. (3) Short length of 
stoneware drain-pipe charged with water. 
The joints are made with three parts sand, 
one part of Portland cement and Pudlo. 
They are cheaper and more efficient than 
neat cement joints. (4) Water tank con- 
structed of thin porous concrete blocks to 
which a -in. facing of Pudloed cement has 
been applied during the process of manu- 
facture. Itt would be difficult to devise a 
more stringent test of the waterproof pro- 
perties of Pudloed cement. 

There are also shown Pudloed concrete 
tanks, damp-courses, etc., and details of 
the application of ‘‘ Pudloed’’ cement to 
the cure of flooded cellars, damp walls, 
polluted wells, ete. 

This firm is noted for the artistic merit 
of their advertisements, and they display 
some of the artists’ original sketches by 
the following artists: Chas. Shepperson, 
R.A., Stephen Reid. R.E.. H. M.. Brock, 


R.I., L.-R.-Squirrell, R.E., Oswald Cun- 
ingham, James Guthrie, and Mrs. Nesbit. 
Address: King’s Lynn. 


MARRYAT AND SCOTT, Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 135. 
TESS: 


Amone the interesting examples . of 
equipment shown is a complete electrical 
service lift adaptable for hotel, restaurant, 
Or private house, shown operating under 
actual-working conditions.. The control is 
effected by momentary pressure of marked 
buttons. Safety in operation is assured by 
novel - fitments,. and- this -type of lift is 
claimed to be .an. economical. method of 
raising loads up to 1 cwt. The approxi- 
mate cost for current is fifty.to sixty trips 
per id. 

A passenger lift car, the firm’s standard 
‘* Osborne ”’ type, is exhibited to demon- 
strate the. action of the passenger safety 
gear. Tihis device, in the event of stretch- 
ing -or. failure of the lifting ropes, .auto- 
matically operates, and _ sustains. the -load 
by securely { gripping the guide runners. 
The car is shown fully . loaded supported 
by this .safety gear. A range of .standard 
controlling equipment, including safety 


14, 


lift locks, passenger and service type gears, 
and controllers are shown. The generous 
proportion and interchangeability of all 
wearing parts is an essential feature of all 


the components manufactured by this 
firm. 
Address: 28, Hatton Garden, London, 


W.C. Telephone: Holborn 6522. 
SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row A, Stand 1. 
FLOORING. 

A small 7 g-in. Sicegwart floor is shown 
resting on tbe top flange of supporting sree] 
girders, and a 4-in. flat roof or floor over, 
one end resting on the concrete encasure 
to the supporting steel girder, and the other 
end resting oa top of the joist. The ex- 
hibit, shows that both methods are equally 
satisfactory from the constructional point 
of view, although it is also advantageous 
te have the joist encased, as it fireproofs 
same and saves head room. 

Address: Thanet House, 231, Strand, 
London. W.C.2. Telegrams: Nocentring, 
Estrand, London. Telephone : Gerrard 
4094. 

THE WELL FIRE AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row L, Stand 209. 
FIREPLACES AND SANITARY 
GOODS. 

A pavilion of Classic design has been 
erected in which complete mantelpiece 
suites offer suggestions as to how the well 
fire can be tastefully adapted to all types 
and periods of interior decoration. The 
fire owes its efficiency to the scientific de- 
sign of the patent ‘‘ well,’? which consists 
of a solid piece of fireclay in which the fire 
is contained, and which is provided with 
channels permitting air induction at the 
floor level. The air enters below the fire 
and in its passage thereto has to pass round 
the fireclay ‘‘well.”’ By the time it 
reaches the fire the air is super-heated and 
in passing through the fire ignites gases 
from the fuel which would otherwise 
escape in the form of smoke, thereby 
giving slow combustion and an almost 
smokeless fire. In addition the company 
manufacture kitchen ranges, porcelain 
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baths, -sanitary goods, etc. These e 
hibits and the structure containing the 
were all designed in the company’s studio 

Address: 15, Berners Street, Londo: 
W.1, and 16, John Daltton Street, Ma; 
chester. Telegrams: Flotabamos, Oy 
London. Telephone: Museum 4548, 454 


WINGET, Ltd., Row G, Stand 120, 
CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING 
MACHINES. 


On the Winget stand daily demonstr 
tions are given with the well-known outfi 
of the company. The 32 in. ‘* Winget 
standard biock-making machine, to | 
seen at work, makes suficrens blocks ar 
slabs in three and a half days for a tw 
storey cottage covering an area of 4 
square feet. There is also on Wie 
the smaller ‘* Winget” pressure machin 
designed to meet the growing demand f 
concrete blocks and slabs where lig 
labour only is available and where t¢ 
need is not so great for the wider ran: 
of blocks produced by the 32 in. standa 

machine. Two men or lads can work t! 
machine with the best results.  T. 
‘‘ Winget ’’ system of building -on the co 
tinuous cavity system with concrete bloc! 
and slabs is also being demonstrate 
together with the ‘‘ Winget” — ston 
breaker and crusher, and the conere 
roofing-tile machine for manufactur 
tiles. A further exhibit shown in oper 
tion is the ‘‘ Winget ’? chain-spade mix 
for mixing semi-dry concrete. One ty 
of mixer is driven with the 3-h.p. benz 
or petrol engine, and the other by an ele 
tric motor. i 

Address: 24, Grosvenor Gardens, We: 
minster. 


CAKEBREAD, ROBEY AND CO., Lt 
Row C, Stand 47, Row K, Stands 195 


and 196. 
DRAIN AND TUBE CLEARING 
. MACHINES. 
A selection of their drain a! 


tube clearing and cleaning madi 
including 
cent 
among which 


many of their most 
improvements and manufac 
are shown the followin 


ie 
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ve ‘ Ferret”? lockfast jointed rod, the 
ideal’ lockfast joint, the ‘‘ Setscrew ”’ 
‘kfast joint, etc., ordinary — brass 
‘ew jointed rods in various lengths and 
alities, malaccas, rattans, bamboo, ett., 
‘* Builders’? . sets -of drain 


» new 
Js, the ‘‘Standard’’ smoke machine 
ronze medal, Sanitary Institute, Bel- 


st), the ‘‘ Eclipse ’? smoke machine, with 
without high pressure attachment, the 
Saroba’’ patent drain-testing plug, 
ich has a special wheel action to en- 
se easy manipulation, the ‘‘ Ferret ” 
tent spring drain cleaner for clearing 
ratory traps, etc., wire drain rods, drain- 
‘ting bags, loco badgers, vacuum and 
stion pumps, kemps testers, sutton lead 
lars, etc., etc., and sweeps rods and 
‘kle of every description. 

Address: Caroba Works, High Road, 
ood Green. Telegrams: Splendour, 
ood, London. Code: A.B.C. 5th Edi- 
m. Telephone: Palmers Green 635, 
5, and 691. 


\WPLUG COMPANY, Ltd., Row D, 
Stand 71. 


PATENT FIBRE PLUG. 


The company are manufacturers of a 
tent fibre plug which obviates the diff- 
[ties previously encountered in securing 
firm fixture into any material. By 
sans of a steel plugging tool, or brace and 
a hole can be quickly made the exact 
e required, and then the fibre Rawplug 
pushed into position ready to receive the 
ew. The plug expands as the screw is 
ned home to ensure a perfectly firm 
ing, and is invisible when in position. 
ley are made in all sizes and lengths for 
2 with any screw. The exhibit includes 
amples in which the plug can be used 
advantage in different materials: Con- 
we, cement, brick, plaster and metal, 
Bathroom accessories and other 
‘ings on tiles are also to be seen, while 
m the electrical engineering point of 
w there is a choice of features. 
flerent wiring systems are shown, fixed 
th Rawplugs on plaster, switch-board 
ings on polished slate, electric light 
ings on glass, marble, plaster, etc. 
ntinuous demonstrations are given 
ying how easily Rawplugs can be 
inipulated. 
Address: Lenthall Place, 
igton, S.W.7. 


i.RRON COMPANY, Row K, Stand 
191, and» Row L, Stand 208. 


OOKING, HEATING AND ELEC- 
TRICAL APPARATUS, 


The exhibit consists of a selection of 
iges, including the ‘‘ New Carron,”’ 
vambrian,’’ 411/413, No. 429, and the 
3eetonette ’’; ‘‘ The Stenhouse,’’ a new 
ige for housing schemes, being shown 
operation; selection of high-class fire- 
wee suites in several finishes, including 
nour-bright interiors, dog grates, and 
od chimney pieces; examples of anthra- 
e stoves, gas fires, and cookers; and 
mples of mantel registers, interiors, 
iges, and baths approved by the Stan- 
rdisation Committee of the Ministry of 
salth. These approved samples are 
ced in the special price list issued by the 
rector of Building Materials Supply, 
d are marked by the D.B.M.S. Schedule 
unbers. 


South Ken- 


A considerable space on tthe stand is set ° 


art for the exhibition of a selection of 
ctrical cooking and heating apparatus, 
vich comprises electric cookers, grills 
d fryers, hotplates, electric kettles, irons, 
d electric glue pots. In addition there 
2 a number of models and electric fires 


which have been designed for ordinary 
domestic heating purposes. The manner 
in which electric heaters can be attractively 
fitted to existing chimney breasts is effec- 
tively shown in one typical example in the 
form of a complete electric fireplace. 

Address: Carron, Stirlingshire, and 15, 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.q. 
Telephone: City 5012. 


F. McNEILL AND COMPANY, Ltd., 
Row J, Stand 168. 
ASPHALTIC ROOFING FELT. 
The firm’s stand shows rolls of all kinds 
of felts for exterior roofing, underslating, 
lining, and sound-deadening, etc., as used 
during the war for aircraft buildings, hos- 
pitals, inspection bonds, factories, hut- 
ments, etc. Of particular interest is the 
‘* Lion’? roofing, manufactured in rolls 24 
yards x 1 yard, suitable for use in all 
climates. Models show the application of 
the ‘* Combinite’’? system of roofing, as 
applied to flat or sloping roofs. Other 
models of mansard, flat, north light, and 
Belfast roofs are shown covered with suit- 
able roofings. Particular interest attaches 
to the treatment of gutters, valley gutters, 
and flashings. A model shows the inde- 
structibility of ‘‘ Slagbestos,’’ which has 
many uses in building construction, ship- 
building, cold storage, insulation, boiler 

and pipe covering, etc. 

McNeill’s dampcourses are supplied cut 
in all usual wall widths. For lining re- 
servoirs, aqueducts, tunnels, swimming 
baths, miniature lakes, ponds, etc., the 
firm recommend their pure bitumen sheet- 
ing. 

Special pattern pipe covering is also 
shown which is easy to apply and re- 
move for repairs. 

Address: Spencer 
Place, London, E.C.2. 


House, 4, South 


THE HOLLIS WOOD TRIMMER 
COMPANY, Row L, Stand 204. 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 

The Hollis Wood Trimmer Company 
are exhibiting the various wood-working 
machines in which they specialise, viz. : 
(a) Hollis gap-bed wood trimmers; (b) 
6 in., 8 in., and 10 in. saw tables for the 
small woodworker; (c) 16 in., 20 in., 
30 in., and 36 in. Kingsway saw benches. 

The gap-bed wood trimmer is a small 
machine tool for woodworking shops. The 
whole of the cutting edge of the knife 
may be used without re-grinding, and 
when a knife becomes worn at one part a 
fresh portion of the cutting edge can be 
brought up to the work. On the “ Hollis”’ 
wood trimmer a canting table can be 
fitted, which enables a mitre to be cut the 
whole length of the stroke of the machine, 
viz, 17 in. There is also a device to 
enable compound angles to be cut on 
cornice mouldings. : 

The Company also manufacture smal] 
saw tables for the small woodworker. In 
the ‘Imperial ’’ saw tables, the 10 in. 
saw table has a bed 20 x 16 inches, and is 
capable of cutting wood up to g in. wide, 
and the table tilts to enable grooving and 
small work to be done. In addition an 
adjustable mitre fence is provided to per- 
mit cross-cutting and angle cutting 
according to the user’s requirements. 
These saw tables are miniature reproduc- 
tions of the large saw benches. The 
10 in. saw table weighs approximately 
112 lb. The’8 in. size has a fixed table, 
and may be used also for cutting brass and 
metal strip. The 6 in. size has a rising 
and falling bed. These small saw tables 
have proved so great a success that the 
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firm are laying themselves out. to produce 
them in large quantities. 
Kingsway saw benches afford an oppor- 
tunity to the woodworker of purchasing 
a saw bench which serves the same pur- 
pose as the expensive rise and fall table 
benches. The machines are constructed 
to take apart for export purposes, enabling 
shipment to be effected at a minimum cost. 


Address: Imperial Works, Jockey 
Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 
JOHNSON’S. REINFORCED CON- 


CRETE ENGINEERING COMPANY,, 
Row H, Stand 142. 
REINFORCEMENTS FOR ROADS, 
FLOORS, ROOFS, ETC. 

The Keedon and Lattice system of re- 
inforced concrete construction is demon- 
strated, also the ‘‘ Bricktor ’’ reinforce- 
ment for brickwork. Attention is called to. 
the claims made by this company of the 
rigid yet adjustable fixing of the.stirrups 
and fitments to the main reinforcing bars,, 
which has the dual advantage of forming. 
a rigidly connected stirrup, but which can 
be adjusted to suit the variation of sheer 

stress. 

Johnson’s Lattice, made from high-ien- 
sion steel wire, is a fabric reinforcements 
for roads, floors, roofs, decks, etc. 

The ‘ Bricktor ’’ system of reinforce- 
ment for brickwork is demonstrated very 
effectively in cantilever walls, proving that 
brick walls reinforced with ‘‘ Bricktor ”’ 
reinforcement do not require a continuous, 
foundation. Should uneven settlement 
take place in a foundation of a building 
reinforeed with ‘‘ Bricktor’’ there is 
claimed to be very little liability of cracks 
and damage to the walls. The lateral 
strength is considerable, and permits of 
thin walls being used. 

This company has a large technical staff 
who would be pleased to advise architects 
and engineers in connection with any pro- 
posed scheme they may have under con- 
sideration. 

Address: Lever Street, Manchester. 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER AND CO... 
Ltd., Row D, Stand 64. 
WATERPROOFING. 

This firm exhibit their waterproofing - 
specialities. ‘‘ Callendrite’’ sheeting is a 
waterproofing medium for open andi 
covered service and storage reservoirs,,. 
filter beds, swimming baths, lakes, ponds, 
etc. The exhibit shows a model reservoir- 
with sloping sides lined throughout with 
‘Callendrite’’ sheeting, which is under- 
a water test for the duration of the Exhi- 
bition. 

In the centre of the reservoir is a 
column of loose porous bricks under the 
top course of which, just above water 
level, is inserted a piece of ‘‘Callendrite’” 
dampcourse for foundations, ‘‘ Callen- 
drite ’’ is supplied in rolls 24 ft. long, cut 
to suit the usual wall widths up to 36 in. 

‘« Ledkore ’? dampcourse, which is com- 
posed of a core of sheet lead with a 
special bitumen covering both sides, con- 
tains no coal tar or pitch, and is claimed” 
to be an ideal dampcourse for all climates 
and purposes Special attention is directed’ 
to the complete unification of the lead core 
with the bitumen covering. The damp- 
course is made in rolls 24 ft. long in all 
wall widths up to 36 in. 

A wall exhibited shows the application 
of ‘‘Protex.”” One portion is treated’ 
with ‘‘ Protex ’’ applied directly on to the 
brick and afterwards rendered with 
plaster; another portion shows the “ Pro-. 
tex ”? applied to plaster and papered over: 
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The water jets acting on the back of the 
wall demonstrate the effectiveness of 
‘* Protex ’? as a damp resister. No lathing 
is used to key the plaster. 

‘‘ Bitusol.” paint for iron and steel work 
of all descriptions. and ‘‘ Veribest ’’? ready 
roofing are also shown, ‘‘ Veribest.”’ 
xoofing is a self-finished roofing material, 
prepared from Trinidad lake bitumen and 
supplied in rolls of 1, 2, and 3 ply, com- 
plete with nails, cement, and directions 
for fixing. The roof of the office is 
covered with “ Veribest’’ roofing show- 
ing the method of application. 

“Rooferite ’’-felt, for roofing, sarking, 
and lining purposes, is in rolls 15 yards 
long by 1 yard wide. 

Insulating paper, dampproof paper for 
‘use in cold storage and building. 

A model show is the application of 
‘“« Bitubond ” building composition to 
‘cavity wall. By pouring the composition 
while hot into the cavities formed by two 
brick or stone walls it fills the interstices 
in the inner wall faces, and is claimed to 
render the wall impervious, non-conduct- 
‘ing, sound, and temperature proof. The 
composition has a large tensile and crush- 
ing strength, and adds to the strength of 
the walls to which it is applied. 

Callender’s ‘‘ Plastaleke’’ —“asbestic- 
bitumen cement, for the rapid and easy 
repair of leaky roofs, may also be seen. 

Address: 25, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Telegrams: Quarriable, Vic, London. 
Telephone: Victoria 4642. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON, AND CO., Ltd., 
Row G, Stand 127. 
PAINTS, ENAMELS, AND 
VARNISHES. 

This exhibit, designed on the lines of 
‘Trafalgar Square, consists of a main 
structure guarded by four recumbent lions 
and mounted with a fine classical column, 
which is in turn surmounted by a globe. 


Upon this is given a practical illustration « 


of the actual results produced by some of 
the protective, finishing, and decorative 
materials manufactured by this firm, 
amongst which may be named Minerva 
paint, Satinette enamel, and. Hygeia flat 
finishes, .Some plaster panel screens 
-show the soft texture and charming colour 
schemes of Deydol distemper. The in- 
terior of the main structure forms a room 
the panelling of which shows the choice 
effect obtained with Veritone scumble 
stains, whilst the doors display some 
samples of the various Pinchin, Johnson 


varnishes. There are also separate ex- 
hibits for iron paints, preservatives, 
lacquers, stains, etc.; in fact, applied 


specimens of the principal materials re- 
quired by the decorative trade. 

Address: General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. Telegrams: Pinchin, 
Ald., London. Telephone: City 7840. 


THOS. PARSONS AND SONS, Row G, 


Stand 118. 
VARNISHES, ENAMELS, AND 
COLOURS. 


‘“H.M.S. Endelline ’’ demonstrates the 
practical application of the firm’s enamels, 
paints, and varnishes, including Endelline 
gloss enamel, Endelflat flat enamel, Par- 
son’s undercoating body white paint, Uni- 
cote flat wall finish, and floor varnish. 
This old-established firm exhibits in addi- 
tion a series of panels showing various 
paints, enamels, and varnishes — suitable 
for the building and allied trades, and an 
invention, known as the Parson’s colour- 
meter, which is said to produce any shade 
of colour, 
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Address’: 315 and 317, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Telegrams: Varjap, Phone, 
London, Telephone: Mayfair 6347. 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd., Row D, 

Stand 55. 
ENAMELS, PAINTS, AND 
DISTEMPERS. 

Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., have erected a 

fibrous plaster decorated pavilion to show 


their different materials and colour 
schemes. It is’ constructed of eight 


columns with caps, bases, and enriched 
cornice, the centre portion being domed. 

The pavilion contains a private office, 
lobbies, and screen, showing the various 
enamels, paints, and distempers manu- 
factured by the firm. 


Address: New.Cross,, London, S.E.14. 
Telegrams :. Aspinall’s Enamel, Nucros, 
London. Telephone: New Cross 42 and 
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MACANDREWS AND FORBES, Ltd., 
Row D, Stand 66. i 
WALLBOARD. 


This stand shows the interior of a 
modern room, the walls and ceilings - of 
which are lined with Fiberlic and painted 
a delicate biscuit colour. © The makers 
claim that once Fiberlic is erected it will 
last during the lifetime of the building, 
and this without the necessity of repairs 
due to wear and tear. If, however, as 
the result of an accident such as a burst 
pipe, it is found necessary to replace a 
portion this can be done without disturb- 
ing any other portion than the injured 
surface. Fiberlic can be painted, stained, 
enamelled, or distempered; in fact, any 
treatment that may be applied to wood 
may be equally applied to Fiberlic, which 
has a high resistance to fire; it.can only 
be made to burn with difficulty. It is a 
good insulator, enabling a room to retain 
its heat in winter and keep cool during 
the hot months. One of the most modern 
uses to which it can be put is to form 
panels in interior doors.  Fiberlic is 
stocked by timber and builders’ merchants 
in most of the principal towns in the 
Kingdom. 

Address: 2, 
London, E.C.2. 


THE BRITISH FIBROCEMENT 
WORKS, Ltd., Row E, Stand 85. 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SPECIALITIES. 
This stand has been specially designed 
to illustrate the various fibrent manufac- 
tures, as follows: The south side of the 
roof shows the application of fibrent cor- 
rugated sheeting, and the north side is 
covered with fibrent red slating, which is 
also made in grey, blue-black, and purple 
shades. The external treatment of the 
walls and ceilings illustrates the use 
alternatively of fibrent flat sheeting, plain 
or rough-cast, scalloped sheeting, or cor- 
rugated, Internally use has been made of 
flat sheeting to which several finishing 
methods have been applied. The floor 
consists of fibrent flat sheets 3 in. thick, 
fixed direct to joists. It is claimed for 
fibrent products that they are economical, 
easily and quickly fixed, light in weight, 
heat and fire resisting, and do not require 

to be painted. 

Address: Erith, Kent; and at London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Cardiff. Telephone: Erith 89. 

ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS, 
Ltd., Row F, Stand 99. 
HOUSE DECORATION. 


The exhibit is of the modern and artistic 
wallpapers and cretonnes, paints, and 


Broad Street Place, 
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7 
brushes, and all materials and accessorije 
for house decoration. It includes leather. 
in a variety of shades; tekko of silk effect 
fabrikona, the canvas with the waterproo 
backing; reproductions of. Japanese can 
vases in gold and colours; soirette, flock 
jaspe, and chintz papers in fast to ligh 
colours; Eton rural cretonnes in doub} 
and single widths, in unique designs an 
colourings; enamels, paints, distemper, ang 
varnishes for interior and exterior use 
brushes to meet the decorator’s every need 
and Sanderson’s aluminium paint. Cre 
tonnes are a speciality. . 

Address : 51-55, Berners Street, London 
W.1. Telegrams: ‘‘ Derson, Ox, (on 
don. Telephone: Museum 3100. Sf 


LEWIS BERGER AND SONS, Ltd, 
Row F, Stand 105, @ 
DECORATION, 2 

Four specimen rooms in miniature ar 
decorated in accordance ‘with colou 
schemes prepared by the Berger Decoratiy, 
Service, with ceilings and walls in Maton 
flat oil paint, woodwork in Enamela 
white enamel and scumble graining colou 
under Berger varnish. There is a Futuris 
drawing-room scheme in keeping with . 
distinctly modern tendency which has t 
be taken into account by the up-to-dat 
decorator; a Jacobean hall, a charmin, 
dining-room, and a= real _ children’ 
nursery. All the decorative schemes em 
body applied stencils from the Berge 
range of registered stencil designs. Apa 
from the four specimen rooms there is 
general exhibit showing how the firm’ 
paints and varnishes are used for finishin 
omnibuses, motor cars, etc. Berge 
materials are demonstrated on the exhi 
bition stand daily by a practical painter, 

Address: Homerton, London, E.g9. — 


HOLOPHANE, Ltd., Row G, Stand 12 
SCIENTIFIC ILLUMINATION, ~ 


The exhibit consists of a complete rang 
of the latest forms of scientifically d 
signed prismatic illuminating glasswar 
for the correct light distribution and di 
fusion of modern electric lamps. The us 
of this prismatic glassware is bound u 
with a system known as the Holophan 
Scientific System of Illumination, 

One of the great advantages claimed fc 
Holophane prismatic glassware is that 
is possible by means of design to obtai 
any type of light distribution necessary ic 
every problem in artificial illuminatios 
enabling, with its use, lighting install 
tions to be carried out with absolute cel 
tainty of illumination results. It is po 
sible to get light distribution ranging fro 
the concentration required for high-place 
units in lofty halls, to the extra extensiy 
distribution necessary for street lighting 
with also the intermediate requirement! 
for normal purposes. x 

The types of glassware exhibited ca 
roughly be divided under three heads: 1 
flectors, diffusers, and refractors. In man 
cases a combination of either of the th 
principles are used when it is desired t 
achieve certain objects. .. 

Holophane stiletto prism reflectors af 
made of clear crystal glass designed t 
give maximum reflective efficiency possib' 
and predeterminate light distribution, Th 
standard reflectors are subdivided int 
three types, namely, extensive, intensivt 
and focussing, and in each of these type 
reflectors are made of various dimension 
to suit all sizes of lamps. The differenc 
of these three types of reflectors is ? 
their light distribution. E 


mains ve 
7. - 


olophane diffusing globes and bowls 
made with transparent crystal glass, 
inner surface of which is given over 
arefully calculated flutings or prisms 
| solely for diffusing or softening the 
t without loss of power. On the out- 
face are prisms calculated for deflect- 
these diffused rays into directions 
re needed. There are many sizes and 
yes Of Holophane diffusing globes and 
Is exhibited, and in some cases the 
ising bowl is used in conjunction with 
‘stiletto reflectors. 

re series of refractors shown for 
lighting are made up and assembled 
/ novel way. With exterior lighting 
‘hened or fluted glassware is liable to 
et dirt more readily than a_ plain 
hed surface. . To eliminate this dis- 
intage Holophane refractors are made 
f two bowls, one contained within the 
~The outer bowl has _ refracting 
as cut on the inside face, and the 
- bowl diffusing prisms cut on the 
de face. The two are assembled and 
d; thus a smooth surface is obtained 
oth the inner and outer surface of the 


dress: 12, Carteret Street, 
“S Gate, London, S.W.1. 


ERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, Row 
P B, Siand 16. 
THE CEMENT-GUN. 
e exhibit consists of a machine de- 
d for the application ‘of hydrated 
jal and known as the cement-gun. 
is operated by a small portable gaso- 
engine-driven air compressor. The 
at-gun is shown at work build- 
p sections of concrete wall; the rapid 
er in which strong and substaniial 
ng construction is made possible by 
ise of the cement-gun is of great 
st to architects, builders, contrac- 
and others who may be interested in 
ng schemes of any kind. 
lress: 165, Queen Victoria Street, 
fe E.C.4. 
LIAM E. FARRER, Ltd., Row B, 
Gallery, Stand 5. 
DISTRIBUTORS. 
s firm exhibit their patent ‘‘ Facili” 
yutor, which is 14 ft. in diameter, and 


Queen 
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controlled by means of a low-draught 
syphon, and Farrer’s improved automatic 
distributor, working on a filter 9 ft. by 4 ft. 
Both these distributors are the actual work- 
ing articles, and wi!l be despatched to their 
respective sites on the close of the exhibi- 
tion. They have not received any treat- 
ment or more attention than is given to 
any other order sent into the works for 
execution. Messrs. Farrer also show the 


centres of the Facile distributors with 
in., 6 in., and 8 in. feeds; - and their 
‘““P” type distributors, with 6 in. and 


8 in. feeds, : 
Address: Heath Mill Lane, Birming- 
ham. 


THE SUSSEX BRICK AND ESTATES 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row J, Stand 179. 


BRICKS. 

The company have ereoted a - brick 
pavilion, designed by Mr. W. H., Hope, 
having a its object to show from an en- 
gineering point of view the weight-carry- 
ing, perfect alignment, correctness to size, 
form, and shape, of their Southwark en- 
gineering bricks. These bricks, according 
to Messrs. David Kirkaldy’s tesc, will with- 
stand a pressure of over 500 tons to the 
square foot. Immediate deliveries can be 
given from stock as well as from large 
weekly output. For the construction of 
walls for general housing and other 
schemes, different classes of bricks are in- 
troduced, of good shape, artistic appear- 
ance, having great weight-carrying quali: 
ties, and being impervious to damp. 

Address: 52, North Street Horsham: 
Telegrams and telephone: Horsham 57. 


HERBERT FENDER AND CO., 
Row J, Stand 162. 

THE RECELT AND KELASTO 
PREPARATIONS. 

The Recelt preparation eliminates the 
necessity for steel in tanks for the storage 
of any animal, mineral, or vegetable oil 
and spirit, even if containing a high per- 
centage of free fatty acids, and the oil can 
be contained at high temperatures, Recelt 
is composed of a powder and a liquid, 
which when mixed in specified propor- 
tions and applied by means of a stiff 
painter’s brush (simple painters’ work) to 


AN IMPROVED FORM OF SINK AS FITTED AT KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL 
(DOULTON & CO,, LTD.) 


1920, 
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the surface of a tank of concrete, brick, or 
other building material, forms a very hard 
chemical enamel, through which it is 
guaranteed that oil will not penetrate 
under the above conditions up to a tem- 
perature of 100 deg. F. Recelt costs 24d. 
per foot super per coat for smooth. sur. 


faces. Kelasto is in three kinds. No. 1. 
—A pigmented preparation, which applied 
exactly as Recelt to concrete or other 


tanks, will store acids or admixtures of 
acids, with the sole exception of sulphuric 
above 1.250 s.g. No. 1 applied to metal 
or other work will absolutely protect — it 


against all actions of corrosion, either 
climatic or of any other variety. Applied 
to the shulls of ships it has great 
advantages as a_ protection against 
barnacles. It is an anti-corrosive ‘and 
anti-fouling preparation in one. No. ; 
can- be. used as a_ guaranteed pro- 
tection against or cure for dry rot. 


No. 1 may be used for damp coursing of 
buildings with absolute effectiveness, and 
has many other spheres of usefulness of 
which full details may be obtained on the 
stand. 

Address: Bank Chambers, 
Holborn, W.C.1. 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 
Ltd., Row H, Stand 147. ‘ 
FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 

Special methods of factory constructica 
and section of concrete continuous cavity 
walling are shown. | Numerous photo. 
graphs, plans, and designs of the “ Unit ” 
method of concrete block consiruction, ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Health, and now 
being employed on large housing schemes 
for the Birmingham Corporation Housing 
Department, the Braintree C 0-operative 
Homes, Ltd., Braintree, Essex, and the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, etc., are 
also on view. 

Address : Ulster Chambers, 168, 
Street, W.1. 


DOULTON AND CO., Ltd., Row H, 
Stand 148, 
SANITARY FITTINGS. 

This exhibit consists of a representative 
selection of ‘* Royal Doulton ”’ high-class 
sanitary fittings, contained in five speci- 
men bathrooms, comprising shower and 
plunge baths of the latest types, in the 
well-known white porcelain enamel finish ; 
marble and earthenware lavatories; w.c. 
suites; towel rails; bidets; mirrors; and a 
variety of other bathroom accessories, such 


329, “High 


Regent 


as self-weighing machine, toilet paper 
holders of various types, soap, sponge, 


toothbrush, and tumbler holders. cork 
mats, etc. Especially noteworthy are the 
high-class marble lavatories in grey, green, 
and brown Onyx marbles. Attention is 
drawn particularly to the valves or taps for 
baths, lavatories, and sinks, jin white 
porcelaine enamel finish. These eliminate 
entirely the use of metal polish, and in con- 
sequence effect a great saving of labour. 
The ‘‘ Health Closet,’? which compels the 
user to adopt a natural position, is worthy 
of attention. The five bathrooms shown are 
decorated in various styles to suit all 
tastes, the marble-lined room being similar, 
but on a smaller scale, to a number of 
bathrooms recently planned and fitted en- 
tirely by us in a large country mansion. 
Items of interest to be seen on the general 
section of stand, in addition to a selection 
of w.c.’s, lavatories, and sinks, are a drink- 
ing fountain with bubbling jet; w.c. with 
silent flushing valve instead of stern: 
closet with raised side pieces (most. suit- 
able for factory use); a w.c. with chair 
over; clip connections for w.c. inlets, 
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affording a sound but simple joint; ball 
valve with adjustable ball; a useful fitting 
in white porcelain enamel, comprising a 
toilet paper holder, ash tray, and match- 
box holder all in one; and _ patent 
‘‘ Duplex ”? swivel bath tap, which can be 
swung over the edge of baths, for the pur- 
pose of filling cans or jugs without pos- 
sibility of damaging the interior of bath by 
the contact of utensils with the enamel. 
Lack of space prevents the exhibition of 
other fittings, such as urinals, wash-tubs, 
tanks, lavatory troughs, etc. 

Address: Royal Doulton Potteries, Lam- 
beth, London, S.E.1. 


E. C. BURROUGHS, Ltd., Bay 25. 
BAY WINDOW. 


The exhibit comprises a bay window, 
showing patent pivotal window; demon- 
stration of Hardfast water paint; exhibi- 
tion of power motors; and exhibition of the 
‘* Oriole ’? incandescent burner. 

Address: 59, Gresham Street, London, 
E.C.2. Telephone: Bank 922. 


EMDECA METAL DECORATION 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row H, Stand 143a. 
DECORATIVE METAL. 

Emdeca enamelled wall and ceiling tiles 
on zinc, for kitchens, lavatories, bath- 
rooms, larders, sculleries, shops, hospitals, 
etc.. are exhibited. 

Address: 97; 
London, E.C. 


Queen Victoria Street, 


B. J. HALL AND CO., Ltd., Bay 13. 

DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
Hall and Co. show drawing 
cabinets, instruments, patent 
machines, and tracing 


Messrs. 
tables and 
electric copying 
cloths, ete. 

Address: Chalfont House, 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Great Peter 


WM. OLIVER AND SONS, Ltd., Row A, 
Stands 4 and 5. 


WOODS. 

The exhibit consists of hardwoods, and a 
special feature is made of English oak and 
walnut. 

Address: 120, Bunhill Row, London, 
E.C.1; and at 114, East Ferry Road, Mill- 
wall, E. Telephone: Cenitral 3746. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
CO., Ltd., Row G, Stand 136. 
WINDOWS. 

An exhibit of standardised windows for 

cottages, offices, factories. 
Addresses: Braintree, England; London 


Office, 246, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 326 and 


IO 


327. Telegrams: Critmanco, Westcent., 
London. 


RIPPERS, Ltd., Row F, Stand 117. 
JOINERY: 

The exhibit includes standard doors and 
windows, plain and enriched mantels and 
mouldings,. special dressers and revolving 
cupboards,.and other items of joinery, as 
well.as-samples of kiln-dried English oals 
and other timber. 

Address: Station Joinery Works, Castle 
Hedingham,. . Telegrams: Castle Heding- 
ham. Telephone: Castle Hedingham: 9. 
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FAWCETT CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, Ltd., Row J, Stand 164. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL GOODS. 

The Faweett Construction Company 

are patentees and manufacturers of 
‘“ Mon’lithcrete ’? steel joists, construc- 
tional engineers, and patentees and pro- 
prietors of ‘‘ The Edwardian’? down 
draught preventing chimney pot. 

Address: 47, Victoria Street, Westmin- 

ster, S.W.1. 


SPENSERS, Ltd., Row B, Stand 6. 
GAS COOKERS, ETC. 

The exhibit includes petrol gas generat- 
ing apparatus, ornamental fittings, and 
accessories, cooking and heating apparatus, 
ete., consisting of one waiter-driven petro] 
gas generator for sixty lights, one weight- 
driven petrol gas generator for forty lights, 
a various: selection of ornamentag fittings, 
one large and one small gas cooker, two 
radiators, various gas rings, irons, and 
other accessories. 

Address: 53) 
London, W.1. 


FERODO, Ltd., Row J, Stand 158. 
STAIR TREADS. 

Ferodo (registered) patent stair treads 
are manufactured from Ferodo fabrics, 
which possess the long-wearing and high- 
frictional properties required in a stair 
tread. They are made in attractive pat- 
terns suitable for wood, stone, iron, or 
marble staircases. Samples of various 
types, loose and fitted to steps, are shown. 

Addresses :Sovereign Mills, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith; and 222, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.1. 


South Molton Street, 


PARIPAN, Ltd., Row H, Stand 143. 
ENAMELS. 
This stand is entirely decorated with 
Paripan enamel—glossy and __ flat—espe- 
cially exhibiting the possibilities of Pari- 


pan flat for walls, ceilings and wood- 
work. Paripan undercoat is also shown, 


which has many advantages, and is so 
finely ground as to reduce rubbing down 
almost to vanishing point, 

A special feature is made of Parax paint 
—an oil paint—for all general and outside 
work. 

Specimens are also shown of all classes 
of fine varnishes. 

Address: Sherwood 
Circus, London, W.1. 


House, Piccadilly. 


THE LONDON WARMING AND VEN- 
TILATING COMPANY. Ltd., Row H, 
Stand 211. 

RANGES. 

Demonstrations are given with the 
‘* Kooksjoie ’’ anthnacite range to show 
the perfection in cooking attainable with 
minimum fuel consumption. The ‘‘ Wifes- 
joie ’’ one-ring gas cooker, combining con- 
stant hot water service with saving of gas, 
adaptable to country house petrol-gas in- 
stallations, and. the ‘ Florence ’’ patent 
boiler grate for heating a whole house are 
also shown. 

Address : 
Street, W.1. 


20, Newman Street, Oxford 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN COMPANY, 
Ltd., Row H, Stand 146. 


SHOP SIGNS 


Manufacturers of brilliant letters in all 
designs, facias, s’plates, tablets, and pro- 
jecting signs in every known form; gilt 
wood letters (illuminated or plain). Patent 
recessed metal letters studded with electric 


1920, 


/ 


lamps, day and night signs of all kind: 
window letters in all styles and signs , 
every description are exhibited. 

Address : 38, Gray’s Inn Road, Londo 
Branches: Manchester, Leeds, Brussel 
and Buenos Aires. Telephones: Holbo 
2101 and Hammersmith 2360-1-2. 


_- 
THE BRITISH LEAN COMPANY, Ltd 
Row J, Stand 161. 
BLOCK-MAKING MACHINES, — 
This company hires, on a royalty basi 
machines, the output of which is claim 
to be from 800-1,000 blocks per d, 
when worked by two unskilled men and 
lad. The dimensions of the two-cayi 
block are 12 in. by 6 in. by 6 in.; of t] 
three-cavity block 12 in. by 8 in. by 6i 
It is stated that an unskilled workman ¢: 
wall-in 20 super yards per day. Sufficie 
machines can be delivered for the ereeti 
of 100,000 houses. 2 
Address: 11, Suffolk Street, Pall Ma 
S.W.is 7 


a! 
‘“ RONUK,” Ltd., Row F, Stand 100, 
WOODWORK POLISH. — 
The exhibit is designed to illustrate 
a practical manner the results obtained 
the company’s improved methods 
polishing flooring and woodwork of eve 
description and the advantages of Ron 
sanitary polish. The whole of the woc 
work of the exhibit has been prepared a 
polished by trained workmen. of the co 
pany’s polishing contract department. 
Head Office and Works: Portslac 


Sussex. Showrooms: 16, South Molt 
Street, London, W.1.; 285, Deansga 
Manchester, _ 


PULHAM AND SON, Row (C, Stand 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
At this stand are shown a few gard 
ornaments in ‘‘ Pulmanitte ’’ stone. 
Messrs. Pulham and Sons were este 
lished in 1820 and have since been € 
trusted with the execution in every det 
of many notable garden schemes. 
Address: 71, Newman Street, Oxfo 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Muset 


515. 
JOHN WRIGHT AND CO., Row | 
Stand 137b. 


GAS RANGES AND HEATERS, 
The exhibits include the following: 
The ‘‘ Eagle’? gas range and _ oth 

cookers of fully approved types. A Wi 
variety of patent ‘‘ Injector-Ventilating 
gas grates with patent ‘‘ Thermo-X ” fi 
fronts are displayed. Hot-water requi 
ments are met by the ‘ B.T.U.” g 
heated circulator and storage tank. T 
‘“ Novo’? washhouse boiler (gas-heate 
is also shown. a 
Address: Essex Works, Aston, Birmit 
ham. 5 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT AND SONS 
(READING), Ltd., Row J. Stand 17: 
ORNAMENTAL WOODWORK. 

Architects should view the new series 
period mouldings, which figure in a spec 
catlalogue. They cover the ‘best Blt 
bethan, Jacobean, Wren, Georgian, Ada 
and French designs. There also is sho 
a fine Wren balustrade. The speciality 
the firm is the patent anti-cyclone revo 
ing door, which is two-compartment. 0 
of these doors occupies the centre of | 
stand and is designed in the Neo-Gre 
style. Other fine specimens of panel 
work in hand are also exhibited. 4 | 

The finm also carry out their own P 
quet flooring, and many good types ¢ 


yg 


seen on the floor of the stand. Speci- 
xens of church work are shown from work 
a hand. 

Address: Reading. 


JOHN TANN, Ltd., Row C, Stand 42. 
AFES AND STRONG ROOM DOORS. 


The company are making a special show 
f high-grade strong-room doors, equipped 
‘th anti-explosive and anti-blowpipe de- 
ices. The anti-explosive device has been 
ssted and certified by Messrs. Curtis and 
larvey, Ltd., and the anti-blowpipe device 
y the British Oxygen Company. 

“This firm also show plate closet and 
arty wall doors, fire-resisting doors for 
ook rooms, strong-room grilles, ventila- 
ws, shelving, steel fittings, fire ; and 
urglar-resisting safes of various kinds, 
ash and deed boxes, locks, ete. The ex- 
ibit of safes also includes a safe specially 
mstructed for jewellery in private houses, 
tted with velvet-lined mahogany drawers 
nd trays, and completely enclosed in a 
ahogany cabinet. 

Address: 117, Newgate Street, London, 
.C.1. Telegrams: Safejotan, London. 
elephone : Central 4159. 


HAYTER, Ltd., Row B, Stand 22. 
CAM LEVER. 


The Hayter patent cam lever is a new 
chanical movement, introducing a 
niversal joint for all parts of any con- 
ruction that has to be accessible readily 
‘immediately detachable without tools, 
he cam-lever movement in the Hayter 
atent is claimed to be a new one, and as 
ich has been patented in all the prin- 
ple countries of the world. The follow- 
g will indicate a few of its applications, 
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UNLOTKEB ~ 
wine PASS THROUcH 
BOLT HOLE 


1 


HAYTER CAmM=LEVER 


THE-““HAYTER” CAM LEVER. 


and appealing particularly to the building 
industry, viz. :— 

Portable buildings, mould, and col- 
‘apsible frames for concrete, pisé de terre 


shutters, casement stays, adjusters, 
fasteners, door bolts, wall fitments, 
furnishing sundries, shop and __ office 


fittings, etc., etc. Special Features.—An 
absolute locking joint without springs, 
hinges, or screw adjustments. 
Addresses: 82, Victoria Street, 
minster, S.W., and at Croydon. 


J. A. KING AND CO., Row F, Stand 96. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS; 

The exhibits of this Company include 
the following : 

“ King ’* concrete partition blocks, 3 ft. 
by i2-in., by 2 in:,\23in:, 3:in., and 4.in, 
thick, Wall blocks, following thicknesses : 
2 1ni; 23 1f:) 3 1N.,.4.in., 4% 4nsy atid. in, 
hollow for cavity wall or single wall con: 
struction. Plaster slab partitions: 6 ft. 
long, 12 in. high, 2 in., 2% in., 3 in., and 
4 in. (hollow) thick. Plaster slab ceilings: 
Pei widens) {testi 6. Atl.y oh fis,’ :in.; 


West- 


MACHINE FOR MAKING AFRO-BLOCKS (IRONITE COMPANY, LTD.) 


1920. 499 


in. and 
construction. 
suit spacing 


eit, A tea us 
ed tie, thick, Roof slab 
-uggling slabs, made to 
of Composition flooring, laid 
% in. thick on concrete, used in 
housing schemes, hospitals, offices, ete. 
Ferro-concrete glazing bar. * Ferro- 
Glass ’’ (ferro-concrete and glass construc- 
tion) is constructed with glass prisms 
having small ferro-concrete beams formed 
between, and is used for pavement, floor, 
roof, and stallboard lights. Weatherproof, 
and broken glasses may be easily replaced. 
‘“ Cristol-Glass,”’- high relief glass in 
copper glazing for domes, laylights, and 
vertical glazing. 

Address: 181, Queen Victoria Street, 


E.@: 


THE IRONITE COMPANY, Litd.. 
Row F, Stand 93. 


FLOORING -CEMENT. 

“Tronite” brand cement for flooring is 
claimed to be dustproof, waterproof, and 
greaseproof for machine shops, engineer- 
ing works, coal bunkers, dock quays, ware- 
houses, power stations, garages, stables, 
mills, refrigerating plant, packing houses, 
dairies, etc. “Tronite” and Portland 
cement slurry or grouting is for waterproof- 
ing breeze blocks, concrete, brickwork, 
blocks, ete., and to avoid the cost of render- 
ing. Aero-Blocks with two and three con- 
tinuous cavities are shown, with machine 
for making Aero-Blocks. 


in. long? 5-8 
: 

3 
I 


joists. 


Address: 11, Old Queen Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 
5918, 


NETTLEFOLD AND SONS, 
Row F, Stand 98. 
DOOR FURNITURE, ete. 

Among the exhibits on this stand are the 
following : 

The ‘* Bardsley ’’ door check and spring, 
single and double action, The “ Perfect ” 
ball-joint in various forms, and applied as 
hinge to the following doors: Ordinary 
office or house door, hospital door, cold 
storage door, steel bulkhead door. The 
“Orbis”? fanlight opener and rising jack. 
Electrical conduit fittings, etc. Locks and 
general ironmongery. The “ Reliable ” 
ratchet-spanner for general use. Special 
sets for automobiles, etc, 


Address: 54, High Holborn, W.C.r. 


KLEINE PATENT FIRE-RESISTING 
FLOORING SYNDICATE, Ltd., 
Row F, Stand 102. 
FIRE-RESISTING FLOORS. 
Fire-resisting floors, roofs, and stair- 
cases of reinforced hollow bricks are ex- 

hibited. 
Address : 133-136, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 5328. 


F. AND C. OSLER, Ltd., Row E, 
Stand 88. 
ELEG ERIC LIGHT FITTINGS. 

This firm of designers display e'ectric 
light fittings in wrought and cast met ls, 
English alabaster and cut crystal glass, in 
classic styles, suitable for domestic, eccle- 
siastical, and public buildings. 


Ltd., 


Address: 100, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. 
R. GAY AND CO., Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 125. 


PAINTS AND ENAMELS. 

The stand consists of a novel automatic 
panel display, by which three painted 
panels, harmonising in tone, appear in 
frames at stated intervals. The remainder 
of the stand is taken up with an exhibit of 
models, etc. 

Address: Walter House, Bedford Street, 


Wi G.2: 
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VULCANITE, Ltd., Row E, Stand 89. 
ROOFING AND DAMPCOURSING. 

The exhibit consists of roofing and damp- 
course specialities, showing bull samples, 
and the application of several waterproof- 
ing specialities, including patent vulcanite 
roofing for flat roofs and as applied to roof 
tanks; Rexilite roofing ; Leatherite roofing 
felts; Vulcanite sheet asphaltes for roofing 
and dampcourse, and ‘ Reliance ’? brand 
of lead and bitumen dampcourse; Vul- 
canite waterproof and Vulcanite bitumen 


sheetings for sarking; and Standard 
asphalte for filling cavity walls. : 
Address: 118, Cannon Street, E.C.4; 


Laganvale, Belfast, and branches. 


BRITISH EVERITE AND ASBESTI- 
LITE WORKS, Ltd., Row E., Stand 73. 
FIRE-RESISTING MATERIALS. 

A permanent and fire-resisting cctiage 
is shown, consisting of a timber frame or 
superstructure, completely covered exter- 
nally and internally with “ Everite’”’? and 
‘“« Asbestilite,’? materials which are claimed 
to be low in cost and of which practically 


unlimited supplies are available. The 
exhibit has been designed. to give the 
maximum amount of accommodation, 


capable of being economically worked, 
combined with an artistic appearance ex- 
ternally, and is intended to demonstrate the 
many advantages of “Everite” and “ As- 
bestilite’’ asbestos-cement in connection 
with all kinds of dwellings from a mansion 
to a cottage, as well as for buildings for 
industrial purposes. 
Address: 29, Peter Street, Manchester. 


THE NORTH WALES '- SLATE 


QUARRIES ASSOCIATION 
Row F, Stand 92. 
ROOFING SLATES. 
Specimens of roofing slates from the 
North Wales area by quarries comprising 
the above association are exhibited. 
Address: Secretary, Mr. Alfred H. 
Richards, Midland Bank Chambers, Car- 
narvon, 


CONCRETE UTILITIES 
Row F, Stand 101. 

CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION, 
At this stand free literature on the uses 
of concrete may be obtained, and copies 


BUREAU, 


of ‘*‘ Concrete Cottages, Small Garages, 
and Farm Buildings,’? by Albert Lake- 


man, M.S.A., are on sale. This volume 
is copiously illustrated. and packed with 
practical information which will appeal to 
architects, builders, and all who are in- 
terested in the housing question, Informa- 


tion is supplied on concrete matters 
generally. 

Address: 35, Great St. Helens, London, 
E.G:3; 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, 
Ltd., Row G, Stand 123. 
FAIENCE WORK, ETC. 

_ The exhibits on this stand include the 

following :— 

Burmantofts  terra-cotta: “ Marmo,”’ 

‘‘ Lefco,”’ ‘‘ Greyco,”’ ‘‘ Vitreous,” ete. 

_ Faience for interior and exterior decora- 

tion. 

Fireplaces for mansion, office, school, or 
cotitage., 


Glazed bricks and files, “ Impervit ”’ 
leadless glaze. 
Patent partition bricks for closet 


cubicles, bathrooms, shower bath jnstalla- 
tions, etc. 
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Specialities for swimming bath construc- 
tion. Scum channel, terra-cotta coping, 
graduated cove bricks, etc. 

Fireclay sanitary goods: Lavatories, 
urinals, closets, sinks, washtubs. 


Addresses: Wortley, Leeds; London 
Office and Showrooms: 167, Strand, 
W.C.2. Telephone: Central 1794. 


ROBERT KEARSLEY AND CO., Ltd., 
Row H, Stand 151. 
ENAMELS, Etc. 

The stand of Messrs. Robert Kearsley 
and Co,, Ltd., represents a Greek temple, 
with forecourt. In the front is a semi- 
circular colonnade of the Doric order, 
with a small circular domed temple in the 
centre. From the seats of this one looks 
across the forecourt, with its grass lawns 
to the main temple. <A note of colour is 
given by the grass and the flowers in the 
vases, which contrast pleasantly with the 
while columns of the temple behind. The 
woodwork has been prepared and finished 
throughout with ~ Messrs.  Kearsley’s 
materials, the main walls of the temple 
being finished with ‘‘Arkalac’’ flat 
enamel, and the columns with ‘‘ Arkalac ’’ 


gloss. On the stand are shown panels 
painted with specimens af Messrs. 


Kearsley’s colours, and finished with their 
special decorator’s varnish, ‘‘ Kapitia.”’ 
The erection and decoration of the stand 
has been carried out by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Addresses: Head Office and Works, 
Ripon, Yorkshire. London Office, ‘‘Morn- 
ing Post’? Building, 346, Strand, W.C. 
Telephone: City 6140. 


MOLER FIREPROOF BRICK AND 
PARTITION COMPANY, Ltd., 
Row C, Stand 36. 
FIREPROOF BRICKS. 

The Moler Fireproof Brick and Parti- 


tion Company, Ltd., exhibit all kinds of 


fireproof bricks, partition slabs, etc., for 
the interior building of walls, partitions, 
floors, etc., also special bricks for rein- 
forcing concrete for arches, vaults, etc. 
Moler bricks are stated to be fireproof, 
sqgund-proof, and vermin-proof. The ex- 
hibit includes demonstrations of the fire- 
proof and sound-proof qualities. of the 


Lathing wired to round rod bent 
helically to column. 


1920. ; 


| 
| 
material, and also a wall loaded to show. 
the strength of the bricks. | 
Address: 128, New Bond Street, W.1, 


THE LEYLAND AND BIRMINGHA\M 
RUBBER COMPANY, Row D, 
Stand 57. 

RUBBER FLOORING. ; 

The exhibit includes examples of rubber 
and ‘‘ Publino”’ tiling, as laid at the 
London Metal Exchange, ‘“ Lloyds,” 
Cunard Buildings, Liverpool, and man 
other public and private buildings. Aj 
classes of rubber goods for builders 
and sanitary engineers, also for domes. 


tic use are shown, and _ Indiarubber 
mats and matting. The ‘“ Limpet” 
non-slip bath mats shown are held 
in position at the bottom of the bath 


by means of suckers, and the risk of slip- 
ping when the bather reclines in the water 
is entirely removed. The rubber roadwa 
blocks will be of interest to all borough 
and other surveyors. A large area has just 
been laid in the metropolitan district. 
Address: Leyland, near Preston. 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd, 
Row G, Stand 134. 
EXPANDED METAL AND 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK; 


The exhibit of this firm of patentees and 
manufacturers of expanded metal, 
engineers for reinforced concrete, struc- 
tural steelwork, etc., consists of photo- 
graphs of various works carried eut on 
the company’s systems and samples of 
various products. Amongst them are (1) 
Diamond mesh expanded steel sheet re- 
inforcement for concrete, which has been 
used extensively during the past  thinty 
years in roads, foundations, walls, floors, 
roofs, bridges, culverts, etc.; (2) expanded 
metal lathings, both for interior and ex- 
terior plasterwork ; (3) ‘‘Exmet”’ reinforce- 
ment for brickwork, concrete blockwork, 
partition slabs, asphalt, etc.; (4) twisted 
and set steel wall-ties for cavity walls; (5) 
sections of reinforced concrete flooring. 
stairs, solid and hollow partitions, and re- 
inforced brickwork. 

Address: York Mansion, York Street, 
Westminster. Telegrams: Distend, Vic. 
London. Telephone: Victoria 8809 (two 
lines). . 


Lathing wired to round rod bent 
horizontally to stanchion. 


le 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 
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<WALLS, Ltd., Row F, Stands 112 
and 113. 


ONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


e ‘* Dry-Walls ’’ method of construc- 
makes use of poured concrete in the 
of a solid wall, and has an outer half 
wllast concrete and an inner half of 
er concrete, as a security against con- 
ition. A central and vertical damp- 
e in the form of bitumastic sheeting 
es weather-tightness. By the use of 
pecial wall tie the strength of a solid 
is obtained without puncturing the 
al sheeting. ‘‘ Dry-Walls,”’ at their 
|, show various sections of walls con- 
ted on their system, indicating clearly 
practical application of the central 
eal damp-course, and the novel 
iod of ensuring a perfect lap tio same 
| points. The ‘* Dry-Walls ”’ economi- 
shuttering is available for inspection 
the simplicity of its use is being de- 
strated. 

dress: Nester Chambers, 168, Regent 
st, London, W.1. 


IONAL ROOFINGS, Ltd., Row B, 
Stand 9. 


ROOFINGS. 


anufacturers of all classes of bitumen 
ngs, damp-courses, builders’ felts, 
1 tarred and tarred and sanded felis, 


mongst numerous specialities they 
ufacture a special slate-coated roofing 
‘oll,* shingle, and strip-shingle form. 
yngst the many advantageous features 
med for this class of roofing, apart 
n its decorative and pleasing effect, are 
following : Its extreme durability in all 
ates—can be laid on the sides of build- 
; as well as tops—sparks or burning 
ers from chimneys, locomotives, etc., 
not set fire to it. Its colour remains 


stant. It does not require to be 
odically repainted. Does not affect 
water. It is vermin-proot. Acids 


alkalis do not affect it. It is easy and 
to lay. Light in weight. - 
rocodile damp-course is claimed to be 
heap and most efficient material for 
sing schemes. 

ddress: Premier House, 150, South- 
ston Row, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 
€ 


RITISH ROOFING COMPANY, 
Row B, Stand 9a. 


WALL AND ROOF SHEETS. 


‘his exhibit shows the Alligator asbestic 
es, wall, and ceiling sheets. 

‘he exhibit includes Alligator asbesitic 
es, which are supplied in one standard 
‘kne&$s, 11-64 in. Various methods of 
ng can be adopted, but the one recom- 
nded for economy combined with eff- 
acy is the diagonal style with ‘““C”’ 
tern slates 16 in. by 16 in., allowing for 
overlap of 3 in., but in particularly ex- 
ed or other abnormal positions they can, 
supplied for either 33 in. or 4 in. over- 
» These tiles can also be supplied in 
ilar ““C” pattern, 12 in. by 12 in., 
in. by 18 in., or 24 in. by 24 in. Special 
» tiles are also supplied for laying as 
inary slating. All tiles are sent oui 
dy cut and holed according to the style 
roofing and overlap required. The tiles 
made in three colours, natural or grey, 
e, and red. Alligator asbestic tiles can 
nailed in the usual way on wooden 
tens or boards, or can be fixed direct to 
el angle irons. 

\ roof constructed 


; with Alligator 
yestic corrugated 


sheets, which is 


claimed to be an ideal roofing for factory 
construction and to be acid and chemical 
proof, fire and rot-proof. 

Address: A. C. Jameson Green, Premier 
House, 150, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 5092. 


THE YOUNG FIRM, Litd., Row G, 
Stand 122. 


WOODS. 


American hardwoods; pine; deals, 
boards, and matchings; mahogany; teak; 
wood letters, dowells, overdoors; plywood 
of every description; mouldings for every 
purpose are shown as well as carved 
panels; cabriole legs. The firm specialise 
in square or round turnery and twist 
work; balusters, newels, and handrails; 
fretwork arches. 

Address: 1, 3, and 5, Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, London, E.2 Telephone: 
Wall 7211. 


D. ANDERSON AND SON, 
Row G, Stand 124. 


ROOFING, ETC., FELTS. 

The exhibit comprises all classes of red 
hand roofing, sarking, and lining felts and 
damp-courses. The special exhibits con- 
sist of a model of a ‘‘ Belfast ’’ lattice 
girder roof covered with ‘‘ Rok ”’ roofing. 

A model of a roof shows ‘‘ No. 2 Stoni- 
flex’? and ‘‘ Sanodor ”’ felt, used as sark- 
ing under slates. 

A tank lined with bitumen sheeting, and 
containing two sections of brickwork 
standing in water shows” by con- 
trast the advantages of using Anderson’s 
damp-course. Wood fencing treated with 
‘« Sideroleum ’? wood preservative. 

Address: Lagan Works, Belfast, 
Roach Road, Old Ford, London, E. 


Ltd., 


and 


THE TORBAY AND DART PAINT 
COMPANY, Ltd., Row G, Stand 121. 
CONCRETE BLOCKS, etc. 

The principal exhibit is a motor garage, 
dimensions 9 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. 
to eaves, inside measurements; the con- 
crete blocks showing ‘‘ Novoided ”’ water- 
proof face. The timber doors and eaves 
are preserved with ‘ Quelle ’’; the roofing 
tiles treated with ‘“ Everok ’’ solution; and 
the interior decorated with ‘‘ Rencrete ”’ 
stains. (These damp-proof stains are 
claimed to be equally efficient for external 
use.) This motor garage is for sale, and 
is so constructed that it may be taken 

down and rebuilt at very small cost. 

Address: 26/28, Billiter Street, London, 
E.G.3, 


THE FARRINGDON WORKS AND 
H. PONTIFEX AND SONS, Ltd., 
Row E, Stand 80. 
LAVATORY FITTINGS. 

The exhibits of the company include the 

following :— 

Pontifex’s ‘‘ Majestic’? enamelled iron 
combination spray, shower, and plunge 
bath, with plate glass spray and shower 
screen, ‘“Monarch’’ enamelled iron 
bath, with broad rolled edge and_ plain 
round feet. Enamelled steel bath safe, 
with rolled edge and rebated outlet hole. 
“Teo? enamelled iron bath with round 


safety roll, the combined ‘‘hot’’ and 
‘cold’? supply valves having an old 
Greek model of lion’s head supply. 


“ Niké?? enamelled iron bath, with round 
roll and continuous base in one casting. 
““ Victor’? enamelled iron bath with round 
safety roll, ‘‘ Victory’ cast ivon bath 


1920. 
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with apron in one piece with the bath— 

white porcelain enamelled all over, etc. 
Address: Pontifex House, 43/4, Shoe 

Lane, E.C.4. Telephone: Holborn 790. 


BATTISCOMBE AND HARRIS, Ltd., 
Row D, Stand 63. 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION. 


The chief exhibits are as follows :— 

Plaster work, including ceilings, mould- 
ings, cornices, caps, and columns. 

Joinery work, including wood carving, 
furniture, panelling, and fitments. 

Mantelpieces, carved and in wood and 
Carton Pierre, in all styles, complete, with 
grates, marbles, etc. 

Electric light fittings in carved wood, or 
Carton Pierre, finished gilt and toned to 
suit all periods. 

Mirror frames in carved wood or com- 
position, finished gilt and toned in all 
styles. 

Memorials in wood, metal, and stone. 

Address:.47 and 49, New Cavendish 
Street, London, W.1. Telephone: May- 
fair 2869. 

_W. H. WILLCOX AND CO., Ltd., 
Bay 24. 
‘ PUMPS, LUBRICANTS, AND 
BELTINGS. 

Semi-rotary wing pumps, rotary and 
plunger pumps are exhibited and 
‘* Jones-Wilicox ”? patent wirebound (non- 
rubber) hose for suction and delivery, en- 


gineers’ stores for steam road _ rollers, 
engine packings and jointings, cylinder 


oils, engine oils, and lubricating grease ; 
injectors, automatic, and autopositive, for 
all pressures; lubricators, best tanned and 
rawhide leather beltings; Willcox 
“ Balatite ’; also Balata and canvas belt- 
ings; engineers’ and fitters’ tools, etc. 

Address: 32 to 38, Southwark Street, 
London, S.E.1. 


THE DAVIS GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Ltd., Row G, Stand 137. 


GEYSERS AND HOT WATER 
APPARATUS. 

This working exhibit of copper geysers 
of high efficiency, includes the Davis 
‘“Shamrock*? and ‘‘ Perfecta”’ bath 
geysers, the Davis “ Oxford’’ water 
heater for lavatory, kitchen, or scullery 
use, and the Davis ‘‘ Midget’ lavatory 
geyser. The following -are also shown: 
The Davis ‘‘Auto-Economic”’ gas- 
heated circulator. The ‘‘ New Davis” 
No. 109, the Davis ‘‘ Wee” and 
“ Tween,’ and the Davis ‘‘ No. 93’’ D.C. 
gas cooking stoves, The Davis * Gascol ”’ 
patent convertible gas and coal range, 
portable and self-setting. The Davis 
No. 12 ‘Jacobean ’’ gas interior in appro- 
priate mantel suite. The Davis No. 10 
“ Standen’? gas fire in appropriate mantel 


suite. The Davis ‘!N.H.” (National 
Housing) gas interior in conjunc- 


tion with the Davis ‘‘ Nautilus”’ gas fire 
flue, for wall fixing without brick built 
chimney or chimney breast. A selection 
of inexpensive modern gas fires. A selec- 
tion of gas-heated radiators constructed on 
the Davis ‘ Steamless’’ principle, for 
large interiors, shops, and motor garages. 
Addresses: London and Luton; 60, Ox- 
ford Street, London, W.1. 
SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN, AND CO., 
Ltd., Row H, Stand 156. 


EMPEROR PRESS. 

This press is specially adapted for 
making lime-sand and similar bricks. It 
is made in three sizes, with outputs 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 bricks per 
hour. The press is designed and built to 
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exert enormous pressure on the material 
worked upon, and is the only rotary press 
capable of pressing bricks equally from 
top to bottom. Pressure may be regu- 
lated at will while the machine is in 
motion. The feeding of the press is auto- 
matic, All principal working parts are 
above level of table, to prevent wear and 
tear caused by material falling into bear- 
ings. The mould liners are made on such 
principle as permits easy and rapid re- 
lining when necessary, and inaddition each 
liner has two wearing faces. It is stated 
that the press is in operation in all parts 
of the world, working on all classes of 
material, with such successful results that 
repeat orders are a regular occurrence. 
Address: Leigh, Lancs. 


HARTLEY AND SUGDEN, Ltd., 
Row C, Stand 33. 
BOILERS. 

The exhibits of this firm include the fol- 
lowing: One No. 406 series “C3’’ White 
Rose cast iron sectional boiler, heating 
power 1,650 square feet radiating surface, 


for heating public buildings, green- 
houses, etc. No. 5 size wrought welded 
standardised Independent ** Savile ”’ 


boiler, heating power 162 gallons water 
per hour to 100 deg. Fahr., for heating 
water for domestic purposes. No. 2 
wrought welded ‘‘ Domus ”’ boiler, heat- 
ing power 54 gallons water per hour to 


100 deg. Fahr., for heating water for 
domestic purposes. No. 10 size wrought 
welded ‘‘ Duplex’? apparatus. A com- 


bined independent boiler and cylinder for 
domestic hot water supply. Heating power 
120 gallons of water per hour to roo deg, 
Fahr. No. 1 and No. 2 size ‘‘ Beacon ” 
boilers. Open and closed fire independent 
boilers for heating water for domestic 
purposes. Heating powers 30 and 72 
gallons per hour to 100 deg. Fahr. ‘‘ Heat- 
anbake ’’ boiler. A combination of inde- 
pendent boilers for heating radiators and 
domestic hot water supply, and an oven 
guaranteed to bake bread. Sundry range 
boilers and steel pressings. 


Address: Halifax. London office: 61, 
Great Portland Street. Telephone: May- 
fair 3522. 


EDWARDS CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, Lid., Row J, Stand 163. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE WALLS. 

The Forrester-Marsh system of metal 
forms or shuttering is for rapidly and 
economically constructing hollow or single 
walls or slabs in reinforced or mass cement 
with a minimum amount of labour and 
timber. The shuttering consists of two 
sections of metal sheeting, one flat and one 
corrugated, secured together to form a 
rigid whole sheet, which is placed, when 
constructing a wall, in conjunction with 
other similar sheets in the desired position 
in opposite planes, and held apart the re- 
quired thickness of the walJl by means of 
cement or concrete ‘‘ spacing blocks ”’ fixed 
at properly designed intervals. Outside 
the sheeting temporary wood battens are 
placed, and the whole held rigidly together 
by wrought iron bolts passing through the 
spacing blocks, the lapped joints of the 
sheeting and the temporary batten. 

The ‘spacers’? are connected longi- 
tudinally one with the other by metal rods 
or bars, which in turn act as a reinforce- 
ment, and to which further reinforcement 
may be secured if desired. The concrete 
is poured or deposited and tamped in the 
usual manner, and, after time has been 
given for setting, the sheeting is removed 
and the hollow core of the ‘‘ spacers ”’ filled 
in. The operation is then complete. © In- 
‘ternal and external angles of any degree 
of inclination can be readily formed. 
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A ‘‘ hollow ’’ wall is constructed in an 
identically similar manner, but with double 
the number of sheets and ‘‘ spacers,’’ and 
with tie bolts in position to hold the two 
‘leaves ’’ rigidly apart. The sheets being 
light weighted in comparison with their 
area and great strength are readily 
handled, their erection and removal is 


simple, and with ordinary care are prae-_ 


tically indestructible. 
Address: Siebert Works, 
Hill, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


THE RICHMOND GAS METER CO., 
Row H, Stand 137a. 
GAS-HEATED EQUIPMENT. 
The company are showing a compre- 
hensive display of gas-heated equipment 
for domestic cooking, heating, and water- 
heating requirements, Various types in- 
cluded are suitable for housing schemes, 
the following being among the most pro- 
minent features: Five sizes of the ‘‘ Bun- 
galow ’’ cooker. The oven is raised on a 
white enamel-topped stand which can be 
raised or lowered. This addition allows 
of the floor being kept clean beneath the 
cooker and reduces stooping when cook- 
ing is in operation, The oven (which is 
packed throughout) is lined with 
enamelled sheets and the exterior sides 
and back are finished in dark green 
enamel. All burners are fitted with gas 
and air adjusters to prevent “ back 
firing,’’ and generally to increase eff- 
ciency. The plate racks and wall plates 
are of patent design, the plates being held 
in a vertical position so that all are equally 
and thoroughly warmed without burning 
extra gas. A supply of hot water for 
domestic requirements, including the 
bath, is provided by the ‘Ironclad ’’ cir- 
culator set, which consists of a boiler 


Westcombe 


constructed throughout of cast iron. The 
hot-water cylinder is provided with a 
special ‘‘cut-out’’ valve, which tem- 


porarily reduces its capacity to about five 
gallons when only a moderate supply of 
hot water is required. When a larger 
supply is needed for baths the valve is 
opened to bring the whole contents of the 
cylinder into circulation. 

For providing an instantaneous and 
continuous supply of hot water various 
models of ‘‘ Richmond’ copper geysers 
are shown, also a small sink- boiler (the 
‘Lyn ”’), which is simply hung upon the 
wall, connected to adjacent gas and water 
pipes, and provides an ample supply of hot 
water for every domestic requirement ex- 
cept the bath. ‘‘ Richmond ”’ gas-heated 
portable wash boilers are also exhibited, 
as well as a_ selection of Richmond’s 
‘* Period ”’ silent gasfires, and other ex- 
amples of domestic gas-heated equipment, 
many of which are shown fitted and in 


operation. 

Address: Warrington and 246, High 
Holborn,-London. Telephone: Holborn 
220, 


RANSOME-verMEHR MACHINERY 
CO., Ltd., Row K, Stand 184, and 
Gallery Stand 26. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION PLANT. 

One of the most interesting of the Ran- 
some exhibits is the ‘‘new principle ”’ 
block and slab-making machine, together 
with specimens of concrete tiling on view 
at Stand 26 in the gallery. The Ransome 
block machine operates on a new prin- 
ciple. Instead of the block being taken 
from the machine the machine is taken 
from the block, which is left with its 
pallet on the ground, where it remains 
untouched until set. Broadly, the Ran- 
some machine is an iron box with open- 
ing sides mounted on wheels and rising 
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on vertical guides. The aggr 
poured in, tamped, a cord is pressed 
causes the sides of the mould to fl 
The mould is then raised and the 
machine drawn backward, leaving 
block with its pallet on the ground, 
there is no subsequent handlir 
material can be used, which produg 
dense block and short maturing peri 
addition to producing any finish 
or hollow blocks and slabs, the mez 
will make anything up to winda 
The machine may be used either m 
fixed. The firm’s concrete mixers 
shown in models and sizes to mee 
need. 

Ransome tar macadam plant are ec 
bined dryers and mixers for use by 
bodies, quarries, and private firms 
production of tar macadam, aspha 


“ 


The Ransome _ barrow—supe 
hand-cart—is mounted on two 
diameter wheels, and is h 
in such a way that the loa 


on the axle. For rush work the 
authorities in France ordered 600 
Ransome carts, Other Ransome 
include a hand mixer for conore 
macadam, or chemicals; a tip | 
mounted on 24 in. gauge wheels; R 
some type ‘‘ D ”’ steel piling, famed f 
combination of lightness and 
strength; and a pile helmet. 
Address: 14-16, Grosvenor 
London, S.W. 
THE RUBEROID CO., Ltd., Ro 
Stand 129. ; 
ROOFING MATERIAIa 
Ruberoid roofing for flat, pitch 
curved boarded or concrete roofs i 
hibited. The firm state that duri 
past twenty-nine years Ruberoid h 
extensively employed for the roofin 
kinds of buildings, including large 
buildings, factories, docks, and e 
ing railway and commercial building 
types. In 1905 the company perf 
method of colouring Ruberoid, wh 
now be supplied in two attractive 
red and green. Models show the met} 
application to roofs of various type 
provide examples of flashings, gi 
etc., and other exhibits are as follows: 
Ruberoid damp-course, which is 
bituminous, yet unaffected by pressure 
temperature, and extensively employs 
large building estates and for ho 
schemes throughout the country. 
Ruberoid flooring, for the cover 
wood and concrete floors of laborat 
accumulator rooms, office buildings, 
shops, etc., where an acid-proof, 
proof, and damp-proof flooring of di 
character is required. The flooring i 
in the same manner as linoleum, a! 
suitable for the covering of concret 
stone floors, to prevent rising d 
It can also be used for covering 
dahs and passage-ways exposed t 
weather. Ruberoid sarking felt, for 
under slates and tiles on permane 
buildings, and on buildings in e 
positions. Pluvex roofing felt, a 
finished bituminous roofing for covering 
small buildings. P. and B. ins 
papers, for lining cold stores and refri 
tor chambers, roofs under slates an 
and for lining of wood and iron bu 
to prevent the ingress of damp, du 
draughts, and to maintain even te 
ture. They are manufactured in 
qualities—Giant, Regular, Hercules 
Universal. P. and B. preservative p 
for preserving submerged or subterr 
wood or metal work, and for all metal 
exposed to the weather. 
Address: 81-83, Knightrider SI 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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IDON PRICES.—The following tnformation is intended to serve as a guide only. 


» and are the Union Rates. The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


30UR RATES AND 
4TERIAL PRICES. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


works. The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


\VATOR AND CONCRETOR 


rator, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
irer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
y, 1s. 8d, per hour. 

arman, ls. 9d. per 


i 
der, 1s 9d. per hour. 
aman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


mn brick or stone, 
|. 78. per yd. 

es ballast 19s. per yd 
ravel, 20s. per yd, 
ind, 22s, per yd. 

‘ed sand, 23s. 6d. per 


‘aed ballast or gravel, 
10 per cent. per yd. 
or, breeze, etc., prices 
ording to locality. 
ind cement, 798. per 


‘in small lots, 
don stock, 100s. 


ex 
per 


‘ime, 70s. per ton. 
charged extra at 

6d, each and credited 

* returned at 2s. 

pe hire per day: 
and horse, 28s. 

q motor lorry, £6 15s 


um lorry, 5-ton, £7 5s. 
iler, 32s. 6d. 

am roller, £4 10s. 

ser cart, 30s. 


NER. 
irer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
orman, ls. 9d. per 


he 
layer, 1s. l1id. per 
re 

yer, 28, per hour. 
bao, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


ware pipes, tested 
lity, 4in. 38.,  6-fn. 
9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 


‘iron pipes, coated, 
| lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 
q yd, 

ind cement and sand, 
‘Excavator above. 


for caulking, 60s. 
ewt. 

t, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
KLAYER. 

ayers, 1s. lidd. per 


Be 
‘Ter, ls. 8d. per hour. 
‘Ider, Is. 9d. per hour. 


n stocks, 86s. per M. 


ns, 75s. per M, 


‘rdshire blue, 220s. 


‘icks, 21 in., 228s. per 


| 
1, salt, white, and 
! fe stretchers, £25 


headers, £24 10s. 
M 


“8, extra, 130s. per M. 
js, less, £1 per M. 


at and sand, see Ex- 
itor above. 
grey stone, 62s. per 


q 


_ lime mortar 2s. 
yd. 

/ course, in rolls of 

ie 4s., 9 in. 7s. 8d., 

‘in. 10s. 9d. 18 in. 

| per roll. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
pat exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. per yd. 
cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 308, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. 6d. per yd. cube. 


Do. 6.2.1, 50s. 6d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete, 47s, per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 33s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. 3d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
15s., 9-in. 26s. p2r ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone time mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod, 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 103d. pev ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 14-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, $-in., 1s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, ls. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, $-in., lls. 6d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 6d. per yd. 


N (INCLUDING SLATE). 


\, ls. 114d. per hour. 
‘Ker, 2s. OLd. per hour. 
‘Ter, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
der, 1s, 9d. per hour. 


nd stone: 
fpoed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 


bed, 4s, 8d. per ft.| 
‘stone, 8s. Id. per ft. 
eld red, 7s. 6d. : 


1 trade extras for 
® blocks.) Bits i 
paving, av, 23 in. 


jd. per ft. sup. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 6d. per ft. cube 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

ih moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 
. Tun. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft. run 

Half sawing, 10d. per ft. sup. 

Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 


cent. 
Do. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, Is. 1lid, per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.—Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.’”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess a0. 
Duchess £47. 
Clips, lead, 1ld. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


Handmade tiles, 133s. per 
M. 
Machine-made tiles, 124s. 
per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Pegzies 
200s. per ton. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


|Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 


|Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 
| Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 
| Rubbed round nosing to do. 


8d. per ft. lin. 
York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 82s., Countess 89s., Duchess 98s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 110s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 6s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, ls. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 94s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 87s. per Square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen, 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. per 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


1i}d. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 
Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
38rd and U/S. £65 per 


., 8rd and U/S. 
£58 


Battens, 3rd and U/S.| 


£51. 

Yellow: Ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d. 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 57s. 

3d. per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in. 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

1 in, 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 134. 
per ft, cube. 
Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
in trusses, 


cube. 
Do. framed ete., 
14s. per ft. cube. 
Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 
Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc,, 15s. per sq. 
Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 
Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 
Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 
l-in, deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 
1}4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 38. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H, 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors; 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin. 3s 3d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. do. 1-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


including ironwork, 


sashes, 


If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 6d., 
13-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. &d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 60s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 61s. per 
ewt. 

soil 


Do. pipe, 66s. per 
ewt. 
Do. scrap. 30s. per cwt. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
lb 


Solder, 9d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L:0.C;" «soil, 2-ins  5s:, 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 
R.W., 2in. 48.,  8-in. 


plumbers, 1s. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc.. 
83s). 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 5d. per ft. 
Do. -in., 3s. 1d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. 7d. per ft. 

Do. 13-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in., 

lls. per ft. 

Do. 3-im., 11s. 3d. per ft. 

Do, 4-in., 16s. 3d. per ft. 5 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in,, 2s. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 44in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: : 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 
water waste preventers, 45s. each. 


se 8d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 4s., 4-in. 
0.G. 4s. 8d. per yd. 


Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
306. each, 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier,.no fixed rate. 
Glass : 

Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 Oz. 


8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 
Cathedral, ordinary, 634d. 

per ft. : 
Do. double, 9d. per ft. 
Rough plate, % in. 5id., 

3-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 


per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s. pe 
ewt. E 


PLASTERER. : 
Plasterer, 18. 114d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwk 

Hair mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. . 
Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s.-per bdl. 

per 


Keene’s cement, 90s. 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fines 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton. 

Do. ° fine, 84s. per ton. 


Thistle plaster, 66S. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour. 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 


Genuine white lead, 110s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall. 

Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gall] 


Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 

Petrifying 3d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

Do. Outside do., 
gall. 


liquid, 4s. 


19s, per) 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


¢ 

Glazing, in putty, clear, 21-0z. Tee. 
32 oz. Is. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 32 oz. 1s, 12d. 
per ft. / 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


1s., 26 02. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 38, for tiling or wood- 
block, #-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Rendsras Portland and. set in fine stuff, 38. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if’ on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 4d. per ft, lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. ; 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, ls. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or ‘joinery, Ist coat, Ils, 8d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 26. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 8d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 7s. 9d. per yd sup. 

French polishing, Ils, 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist. coat, 1s. 8d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. ld. per yd. sup, 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORA TOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


\ 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


{ 


Smith, no fixed rate, Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £55 ver to 
Mate, no fixed rate. Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. |Do. in .compounds, £44 per ton. om 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. |Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton, 


Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Sheet steel: } 
Flat sheets, black, £49 

per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs, D 

Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are. at pre- 
sent ; producing  practi- 
eally only ~ galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for wood 
frames, .domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including bnil 


in, 58s. 6d. per cwt.  - 


Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s. ed. er 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including was 


and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. 4 
- . 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including , 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. : 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat: 5s. 5d. pe 
sup. “2 


& 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. ‘ 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. & 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not inel 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. : 

Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not incl 


NoTE; The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


Plans for a Greater Paris 


An exhibition of architectural plans and 
designs for the improvement of Paris is 
being held at the Jardin d’Acclimatation, 
Paris. The object of the exhibition is not 
to endeavour to render more beautiful the 
beauties which Paris already possesses ; 
in fact, the “improvements ” which have 
been proposed for certain of the Seine 
bridges will undoubtedly detract from the 
picturesque aspect of the city. The 
Champs Elysées and the heights of Mont- 
martre will remain untouched. Neither 
do the plans deal to any great extent with 
the modernising of the ancient parts of 
the city where narrow streets and insuf- 
ficient sanitation call for improvements. 
They are rather directed towards sweep- 
ing plans for improvements outside Paris 
properly so-called; the beautifying of the 
suburbs, so many of which are merely 
slums clustering around factories. 
Garden cities on the English model have 
been planned and should not prove diffi- 
cult of execution, especially as land near 
Paris is not, for the most part, worth as 
much as land within a similar distance of 
London. A new aerodrome in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, on the model of. the 
Lympne aerodrome, is also being con- 
sidered, as it is felt that Le Bourget is not 
sufficiently equipped to deal with the vast 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


aerial traffic which, it is obvious,. will 
shortly toncentrate on Paris. 

One plan, however, touches the centre 
of Paris. itself and, although it seems too 
vast to hope for any possibility of speedy 
execution, is of great interest. Travellers 
through Paris will know how badly 


_ placed are the main line termini and how 


difficult it is to catch a connection from 
England to the Riviera, for example, 
should the boat-train chance to be late, 
owing to the difficulty of getting quickly 
from the Gare du Nord to the Gare de 
Lyon. The plan now on exhibition pro- 
poses to obviate all such inconveniences 
by creating a single terminus for all the 
main lines. As there is no space in. Paris 
available for the execution of such a 
scheme the architect puts his giant sta- 
tion underground, beneath the Halles, 
which are in a fairly central position. 
Although such an improvement would be 
an immense boon. to travellers, French 
taxpayers would undoubtedly not rejoice, 
as the sum needed for such a transforma- 
tion would be enormous. A second plan 
on exhibition proposes to transfer all the 
main line termini outside the walls of 
Paris, but it hardly seems likely that such 
a proposal would meet with success, as it 
would increase the distance between the 
different stations.—Reuter’s Trade Ser- 
vice. 


tiles, 5-32 in. punched,| battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” per s 
per M., grey £25, red £27.| grey, 67s., red 69s. 6d. — | 
Waterproofing compounds) Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to th 

for cement: of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bust 
y cement). " 
Wrought iron R.W. goods:|Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d, per ft. ; 

R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 

vd. 1s. 11d. ; 
nee 3 in., per yd.|R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 10d. per ft. - 
. _ a 
& 


Coming Events 
FRIDAY, APRIL 16. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vau 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Public lectur 
“ Submission of Plans-to Local Aut 
ties,’ by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, | 
A.R.I.B.A, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., ete 
p.m. r 
MONDAY, APRIL 19. — 

British School at Rome Scholar 
and. Henry Jarvis Studentship.—: 
examination at R.I.B.A. from April 
May 8. Full particulars from Mr. E 
Shaw, hon. general secretary, B 
School at Rome, -54, Victoria Street, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20. 
Architectural Association, 34 anc 
Bedford Square, W.C.y. Conversa 
and Dance. -— 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21. : 
Concrete Institute.—Visit to the Int 
tional Building Trades Exhibitio 
Olympia. 3 p.m. : 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22. © 
Concrete. Institute—‘The | 
Port, Richborough,”.by Major 
Best, R.E.,:f.LS,E. 7.30 pm 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 12.—The Bartolini-Salimbeni 


Palace, Florence 


Baccio d’Agnolo (1462-1543), Architect 


The Florentines of Baccio’s day derided as bizarre the fenestration of this palace, which was built between 1520 and 1529. Note the 
contrasted effects of the rectangular panels and circular-headed niches alternating with the windows. . 


Wale 
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Olympian Adventures. 


a OING to the Building Exhibition at Olympia is 
a high adventure. Any attempt to glimpse 
into the future is that. And Olympia gives 
one some fascinating peeps at a new age. 

it was that, when I set out to see what the builders of 

morrow will be doing, I felt something of the thrill of 
> explorer who has just arrived at a new peak in 
rien. It is this view-pointthe long-distance look 
wn the road that passes on into the future—which 
psone. There are not, I admit, too many sign-posts. 
id the scene is not over-clear. Details are lacking, yet 
> broad outlines are there. © - 
Who has not some interest in building, now that we 
ist all live in some sort of a house? It 1s a craft, which 
w and then rises to an art, that appeals to all. Even 
> schoolboy cannot escape it. One of the most widely 
own characters of school life is a builder. Was it not 
lbus who built a wall—Balbus who has helped more 
ys to Latin even perhaps than the immortal Cesar, 
10 amid his many campaigns discovered, to the lasting 
xret of the modern boy, that all Gaul was divided into 
ree parts? And wandering between. the varied 
hibits in the great hall at Kensington, one’s mind goes 
ck to Balbus. His masterpiece has disappeared. Yet 
= record of it remains. Of all the great craftsmen of 
e Cesars Balbus is chief. - Every schoolboy knows 
n. That, you will agree, is fame indeed. - There is 
other wall that is famous in story—a wall, too, with 
uich every schoolboy is acquainted. In this case the 
sition is reversed. We know Balbus. No one knows 
s wall. In the case of the Great Wall of China every- 
e knows the wall, for it still exists, but fame has been 
nied its builder. From the Great Wall of ‘China one’s 
oughts passed to the wonderful old palace of Crete, 
rere water was made to flow upstairs, and to the mas- 
ye remains of palaces and cities that were ruins before 
e Incas held sway in South America. They were 
arvellous builders, those ancient Americans whose 
ly ‘history to-day is written in the buildings they. left 
hind them. And glancing round Olympia the question 
se unbidden to the mind: Shall we, in our turn, leave 
hind us a story in stone—or in concrete—so magnifi- 
nt, so enduring, that a thousand years hence they will 
and, an imperishable tribute to an Imperial race? — 

At least one thing. may be said in our favour. We 

rtainly seem to prefer the concrete to the abstract: In 

1e form or another it was to be found at every turn. 
ot only will the dwellings of to-morrow be made with 
eel and cement, but they will be turned out on the 
inciple of mass production. It may even be that soon 
ir artillery will be converted to building. The old 
ying of American “push and go” that cities shot up 

a nicht looks as if it may become a literal fact. With 

© new gun our artillery might adapt the arts of war 

the needs of peace and shoot up a garden suburb 
stead of practising to shoot down a city. 

Seriously, so many and ingenious are the building 

achines of to-day that it looks as if we shall soon return 

the happy state wherein no man need wait for anyone 
build him his house, but will do it himself. The pos- 


sibilities of the new materials—reinforced concrete and 
the like—are clearly great. With the scarcity of skilled 
labour to-day the simplicity of many of the processes 1s 
an undoubted advantage. But writing as one who 1s con- 
cerned chiefly with the esthetic side of things, | fear thar 
unless great care is taken building will become a science 
rather than anart. This is, of course, merely a personal 
view.. [hope] am wrong. The new phase is. after all, 
only in its infancy. There is time for vast advances. 
That they will come there can be no'doubt. But the 
tendency to replace the architect by the engineer—an 
inevitable one in the circumstances—is not likely to help 
us in preserving our splendid artistic traditions. That 
artistic use can be made of the new materials is evident. 
That it will be made is by no means so certain. 

So the first impression—the first hint of the future—t 
got at Olympia was. that we are passing into an age of 
concrete. And that, whether we’ like ‘it or not, 
seems the outcome of iron circumstances. So scarce are 
houses to-day that speed is the vital factor. So difficult 
is it to get all the skilled labour needed: to put up 
100,000 dwellings of brick and stone and timber that any 
process which can be mainly worked by the unskilled 
must perforce be employed. 

The second impression was that in such matters as 
sanitation and drainage we have little'to learn. What- 
ever else we may have achieved in domestic architecture 
in the last few decades we can fairly claim to have led 
the world in sanitary arrangements. That is at least a 
fine tribute to the common-sense of our outlook. We 
place‘ health before art all the time. - And it must be 
admitted that we are right. But art should hold a higher 
place with us than it does. . 

It was when I looked into the smaller matters of 
labour-saving devices and of decoration that I met with 
disappointment. Permanent fixtures in the form of set-in 
wardrobes, sideboards, dressers and so on were miss- 
ing. - At least, I failed to find any, and it was not for 
want of looking. Yet fixtures of this-kind must sooner 
or later become permanent features of modern working 
homes: Some of the labour-saving domestic appliances 
were ingenious enough, but there seems to be no means 
of \ avoiding “washing-up” and other forms of 
drudgery which make the servant problem so trying to 
many house-wives. \ Nor did I find any exhibits show- 
ing rounded corners, cornices, and so on, to avoid 
harbouring dust. . 

Speaking broadly, the Exhibition 1s eminently prac- 
tical. It is chiefly concerned with machines and 
materials. The artistic side of building is not overdone. 
Artistically there is little to attract. It is, perhaps, nght 
that just now, when the main problem is to get as many 
houses built in the shortest possible time that the trade 
can manage, the practical and the time-saving should be 
the key-notes of the show. Yet we cannot afford to neglect 
the zsthetic side, however great the pressure. In build- 
ing there is no reason why art and science should not go 
hand-in-hand. There is, on the contrary, every reason 
why a judicial separation should be sternly refused. “‘ So 
mote it be!” CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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Notes and 


Does Westminster Campanile Lean? 


We have been the unwitting cause of a mild sensation, 
A correspondent desired to be reassured that the 
campanile of Westminster Cathedral is of unbending 
integrity—of as uncompromising uprightness as its 
architect. We printed our correspondent’s letter, 
which was at once pounced upon by many newspapers 
as the nucleus of a delightful scare. They know that 
there is nothing that the British public likes so much as 
a delicious thnill of danger. That is why the Germans, 
totally ignorant of our psychology, and evidently judg- 
ing of it by their own, thought that their dastardly aur- 
raids were scaring us to death when, in reality, the 
women and children were asking each other, “‘ Did you 
enjoy your air-raid last mght?’’ Seeing our corre- 
spondent’s letter so widely quoted, annotated, ‘and in 
some instances considerably embroidered, we felt it 
incumbent upon us to get an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the matter. Accordingly we sought informa- 
tion at the fountain head. If anybody could set the 
horrible doubt at rest, it would:be Mr. John A. Marshall, 
the late Mr. J. F. Bentley’s coadjutor and successor— 
who, indeed, on Bentley’s death, completed the cathe- 
dral. Him, therefore, we approached, and this is his 
answer: ‘‘In reply to your request for information 
respecting the Campanile of Westminster Cathedral, I 
have to say that it has wot deviated from the per- 
endicular.—Yours faithfully, John A. Marshall.” 
Short, sharp, and decisive—what, before the War, 
would have been called ‘‘a positive, direct, and 
categorical denial.”’ The only deviation that has 
occurred is the deviation from the perpendicular truth 
by the person or persons unknown whose foundation- 
less rumour frightened our correspondent into writing 
his alarmist letter. We trust that all those newspapers 
which so industriously spread the panic will show equal 
activity in disseminating the denial. Not that any real 
harm was done; but, in mere justice to Bentley’s 
memory, it must be recorded that the foundations of his 
grand campanile were well and truly laid, and have 
firmly upheld the great burden laid upon them. 


A Threatened <“ Beauty Spot” 


Mr. Harry Furniss has been writing to the papers 
about ‘‘one of the most picturesque spots in all Eng- 
land’s’’ being in danger of wanton destruction—‘‘a 
spot Turner gloried in painting, Whistler in etching, and 
one that for generations has been acknowledged by all 
artists as one of absolute perfection. . . Yet this beauty 
spot has been selected by the authorities in search of 
building sites for the working man as one for destruc- 
tion.”’ The spot is near the East Hill at Hastings, and, 
according to Mr. Furniss’s letter, the fishermen’s old 
dwellings are to be marked for demolition. Is not this 
at the present moment wasteful? Before the war, 
when building was comparatively cheap, such houses 
were often not thought worth repairing. But to-day 
anything in the shape of four walls which will stand, and 
which can be made sanitary and weatherproof by judi- 
cious repairs, is well worth preserving. 


A Lesson in Tidiness 


A conspicuous quality of the Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion is its extreme tidiness. All the exhibits are 
arranged in remarkably orderly array. Surely no more 
intensely tidy exhibition has ever been seen. Whether 
this is the result of military discipline, or of the example 
of the improved workshop management introduced and 
enforced for the sake of efficiency and productivity in 
munition works during the war, must be left to conjec- 
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ture, but, whatever the origin of the phenomenon, on 
certainly gets the impression that this is an extrs 
ordinarily neat display of objects which are often of suc 
heterogeneous shapes, sizes, and materials that the 
might easily have become a chaotic jumble. Builder 
should take this lesson to heart, for their yards ar 
often miracles of untidiness and disorder, and cor 
monly the jobs on which they are engaged are in n 
better case. A good foreman will see to it that time 
temper, and materials are not wasted through mer 
slovenliness and want of decent arrangement. Th 
architect would visit the job with greater frequency an 
pleasure if he could be sure of finding it reasonably fre 
from mess and cofifusion. 


Skyscraper Dwellings 


Sir Martin Conway has again been holding forth o: 
the question of high buildings for London. Sir Marti 
modestly declared that he had only a few “‘ramblin 
ideas’’ in which even he himself ‘‘had not any passionat 
belief.’’ We are very glad of this declaration. If h 
had not made it, we might have been staggered by som 
of his proposals, which amount to a suggestion tha 
the whole of London should be knocked down an 
built up again on end, and he gave us beatific vision 
of whole communities in one building, with créches 
schools, theatres, offices, and swimming baths in th 
same block, mounting up into the sky. ‘‘ And it stil 
would not be a skyscraper,’’ said Sir Martin musingly 
He is too modest. Heights which to him, as a darin: 
mountaineer, are merely foot hills, make meaner met 
sick and giddy. But, after all, he has been president o 
the Alpine Club. On the Fee Glacier, where he woul 
feel ecstasy, the ordinary mortal would feel ill. 


Thomas Hardy, Hon. F.R.I.B.A. 


Fifty-eight years ago, Mr. Thomas Hardy gained at 
Institute medal. _ It was obtained for an essay on “‘ Th 
Application of Coloured Bricks and Terra-cotta t 
Modern Architecture.’’ The Institute might do wors 
than print it, with Mr. Hardy’s permission. Terra 
cotta 1s not what it was fifty-eight years ago—nor, fo: 
that matter, is ‘‘ Modern Architecture.’? Nor is Mr 
Thomas: Hardy the same kind of writer that he wa: 
when he was a budding architect, with no idea, prob 
ably, that some day he would be offered the hon. Fellow. 
ship of the Institute because of his eminence as a mar 
of letters. It is a graceful if belated act, and we 
sincerely trust that Mr. Hardy will accept the offer. 
We are all proud to remember that the author of suct 
finely architectonic prose and verse was once of thé 
brotherhood. 


Our Stand at Olympia 


_ Visitors to the Building Exhibition at Olympia are 
invited to visit our Stand, No. 82, Row E. They may 
there inspect a most comprehensive collection of pubh:- 
cations on architecture and cognate subjects, including 
the new Sketch Book of the Liverpool University School 
of Architecture, which has just been issued. Here 
copies of the current issues of our periodicals, “ The 
Architects’ Journal,’”? and of ‘‘The Architectural 
Review,’’ may be bought, and any of our publications 
ordered at the Exhibition will be sent post free to the 
purchaser’s address. A complete general catalogue 
of the books published by this firm may be obtained 
at the stand; and architects who have come from the 
provinces, or from abroad, to visit the exhibition, are 
specially invited to make use of our reading-room and 
architectural library in Tothill Street, Westminster, 
where they will be courteously and cordially welcomed. 


Early 


The noble sim 
been subjected 
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Nineteenth Century Architecture. 6.—The Old Town Hall, 
Bristol 


Wilham Harris, Architect 


PARCELS 
AK. 


plicity of the old Town Hall at Bristol should have preserved it from the indignities to which, as the photograph shows, it has 
- The ugly boards and bills with which it is so shamefully defaced should be at once removed ; and no less a scandal is the 
planting of a “cabmen’s rest” in front of the statue of Davy. The date of the old Town Hall is 1836, 
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Registration: The Topic of the Hour.—3 


Summary of Results of Investigation by our Special Commissioner 


N our issues for April 7 and 14 we published some 
opinions gathered by our Special Commissioner in 
personal interviews with prominent architects in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. To 

ese may be added the view of Mr. J. B. Surman, 
RLB.A., of Birmingham, who, favouring fusion, 
id that in any case it was being forced upon them by 
e professional Societies, particularly the engineers 
id surveyors, and that no doubt joint action would have 
be taken; and we record also the agreement of Mr. 
loyd F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., also of Birmingham, that 
ere should be some recognised standard of professional 
tainment. At the present time, he said, anybody 
uld practise as an architect, and Mr. Ward was there- 
re strongly in favour of registration. 


The Results Analysed 


We append our Special Commissioner’s summary and 
alysis of the results ascertained in the course of his 
ur of investigation :— : . 
Our representative addressed the following question 
architects with whom he conferred: “Are you in 
vour of professional unity—meaning the amalgamation 
“the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects—with a 
ew to the promotion of a Bill in Parliament to secure 
-atutory Registration? The answers, when analysed, 
ork out in the following proportions :-— 

For, 20; against, 7; indifferent, 12. ie 
rom which it will be seen that the pros have a majority 
ver the antis in the proportion of nearly 3 to I. 
ssuming, therefore, that the Councils of the two pro- 
ssional organisations reach a working agreement, that 
e figures given above may be taken as the average 
roughout the country ; that the “indifferents ”? preserve 
neutral attitude. or ultimately go half one way and half 
e other—assuming all these things, then, there 1s not 
e slightest doubt that, in the event of the question of 
nalgamation being made the subject of a referendum, 
e ayes would have it. 


Unity Essential 


‘Obviously, Registration is impossible without unity, 
nd it may even prove to be impossible with unity, 
ough that remains to be determined. Unity ‘being 
sential, the question arises how can it best be secured ? 
here are many difficulties. ‘‘ Unity” spells sacrifice 
sth for the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects. 
or the one it means the temporary abolition of entrance 
caminations (though it must not be forgotten that the 
LB.A. Council already has power to create “ Fellows” 
its own discretion), while for the other body it connotes 
tal extinction as a separate entity. That the sacrifice 
1 both sides is regarded as considerable cannot be 
subted, and on both sides it must be made with no 
‘tle reluctance. 


Associates Favour Unity 


Hitherto it has been thought that, <o far as the Institute 

concerned, the younger Associates are the barrier to 
rogress; but our recent enquiry in the provinces does 
ot support that belief. 
Nearly all the Associates with whom we discussed 
us vital matter expressed themselves in favour of the 
malgamation, though some naturally urged the unfair- 
ess of giving away broadcast, and free of any test, a 
iploma for which they had had to work—and work 
ard. The view most generally expressed, however, 
vas that this personal sacrifice would have to be made 


1 the interests of future generations of architects. 


How to Effect Unity 


The next question that arises is: “ To what extent 
will amalgamation of the R.I.B.A. and the Society of 
Architects secure unity?” There are large numbers of 
architects in practice who belong to no association at all. 
The exact number is not ascertainable as we write, but 
it is by no means inconsiderable. The existence of this 
large body of men outside any recognised architectural 
organisation would go a long way towards damaging any 
appeal to Parliament for Registration. If, therefore, 
unity is to be achieved in actual fact, it means that a// 
architects must be roped in. This in turn must mean a 
certain lowering of standards. But only temporarily, 
let it be remembered. The outsiders must in any case 
remain in practice; for Parliament would not assent to 
any measure the effect of which would be immediately 
to deprive a section of the community of their means of 
livelihood. What has to be considered is whether the 
Institute could afford temporarily (that is, for the space 
of a generation) to risk something of prestige by 
admitting to its ranks men whose qualifications have not 
been severely tested. The answer is: In the sacred cause 
of unity, yes. Asa prominent Liverpool architect said: 
“Tet them all in and then shut the door.” 

It must not be forgoten, however, that even when 
they are “‘all in” Registration is not an absolute cer- 
tainty. Parliamentary caprice is a factor to be reckoned 
with, and therefore the Institute and Scciety must 
prepare their ground systematically and carefully. 


Propaganda Necessary 


Assuming, therefore, that unity is secured, what are 
the prospects of getting a measure of Registration 
through Parliament? The general opinion is that there 
would be little difficulty. But Parliament will need to 
be shown that Registration must cover the side that 
architects desire most of all—that is, Design. M.P.’s 
would no doubt see the desirability of proper qualifica- 
tions for the constructors of buildings, but they need to 
be taught that the same necessity exists with regard to 
the designers of architectural forms. Every architect 
knows that it is virtually impossible to master both 
architectural design and constructional engineering—each 
subject is a life study, and each appeals to a distinct kind 
of temperament. Engineers seldom make good archi- 
tects, and vice versa. Architects and engineers both 
realise their own shortcomings, hence the modern prac- 
tice of collaboration. Parliament would have to be made 
to understand all this—our legislators need educating 
in architectural matters as much as the “man in the 
street.’ The necessity for architects to be men of sound 
training and good taste would have to be impressed upon 
Parliament, and emphasis should be laid upon the up- 
lifting effort of good architecture upon the community. 
The moral as well as the material value of architecture 
would have to be brought very vividly to Parliament 
when Registration in design is to be secured by statutory 
enactment. 

On one thine we believe the Institute may depend, and 
that is on the support of the great majority of architects 
for any well-conceived proposal for Registration to be 
put before Parliament. 

We are happy in the assurance, received from many 
correspondents (including architects of the highest 
standing), that in conducting this investigation we have 
(to quote from one of the letters) “rendered an important 
service to the Profession.” That was our object in this 
instance, and is, indeed, in general matters, our raison 
détre. 
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R.I.B.A. Housing and Town Planning 
Exhibition 
The Exhibition of Town Plans and House Designs 


has been closed, the galleries being required for the 
Final Examination of the British School at Rome. 


New Scottish Cottage Hospital 


Plans for a cottage hospital at Lamlash, West of 
Scotland, are accepted. They have been prepared by 
Mr. Archibald Cook, architect, Glasgow, and comprise 
male and female wards, single bed wards, operating 
theatre, dispensary, etc. 


‘““Improving Paris” Awards 
The Committee appointed to judge the plans sub- 
mitted for the improvement of Paris has awarded the 
first prize to MM. Joussely and Sollier. The prize is 
awarded for a plan to improve the capital from a 
practical rather than from an artistic point of view. 


London Building Trades Wages 


It is reported that London building trades operatives 
are demanding a wage rate of 3s. an hour for mechanics 
and 2s. gd. for labourers. The new rates amount to a 
claim for two guineas a week more. The application is 
to be submitted to the employers, and if no agreement 
is reached it will come before the Joint Industrial Council. 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts War Memorial 


The Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts in 
Paris has formed a committee in connection with ihe 
erection in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of a monument to 
the students and members of the school who laid down 
their lives during the war. A subscription list, in which 
the R.I.B.A. are participating, has been opened to obtain 
funds for the erection of the monument. 


Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


Among those included in the recent list of officers of 
the O.B.E. is Professor C. H. Reilly, BR Baye Pros 
fessor of Architecture in the University of Liverpool, 
who temporarily relinquished his work there in order to 
undertake the duties of Chief Inspector of Munitions for 
the Liverpool area from 1915-1919. Professor Reilly 
is at present in America, but will be returning towards 
the end of this month. 


Deptford’s Housing Scheme 

Dr. C. Addison, the Minister of Health. recently 
turned the first sod in connection with Deptford’s 
4.250,000 housing scheme. The site is on the Hogarth 
Estate at Brockley, and a contract has been entered 
into for the erection of fifty-one concrete houses at costs 
ranging from £812 to £948 each. In the Metropolitan 
Police district, said Dr. Addison, 31,000 houses were to 
be built during the next twelve months, provided the 
money, labour, and materials were forthcoming. 


Labour and Housing 


As a result of the recent conference of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress on 
the housing question, which was addressed by 
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‘The Week’s News 


mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congre: 
together with alternative or additional proposals, but it 
not intended that the committee should in any Way co 
flict with, or undertake the functions of, the Jou. 
Industrial Council of the Building Trade. . 


Royal Academy Ateliers 


A scheme has been prepared, under the general supe 
vision and control of the Royal Academy, for the co-orc 
nation of advanced architectural training in a group « 
ateliers, which will work on the Beaux-Arts system, ar 
will be open to students day and night. The man pu 
pose of the scheme is to promote the study of design ( 
the lines which the Beaux-Arts method has proved ; 
valuable ; and it is intended to meet the requirements ; 
students who are working in offices during the day tin 
and who will seldom have more than the evening tin 
to spare. 


Housing Schemes 


New housing schemes submitted to the Ministry ¢ 
Health during the fortnight ended April 10 numbere 
195. The total number of schemes submitted by loc; 
authorities and public utility societies is now 9,547, con 
prising about about 66,000 acres. Schemes approve 
now number 5,619, and comprise about 45,600 acre: 
One hundred and twenty-one lay-out schemes were sut 
mitted, and 111 approved during the fortnight, bringin 
the total number of lay-outs submitted to 3, 565 and th 
number approved to 2,950. House plans representin 
4.135 houses were submitted during the fortnight, an 
plans for 2,550 houses approved. The total number « 
houses represented in all the plans now submitted : 
177,101 and in the plans approved 164,157. | 


Housing Accounts Order 


The Housing Accounts Order (Local Authorities) 
1920, just issued by the Minister of Health, prescribes th 
books and accounts to be kept by a local authority wit 
respect to an assisted housing scheme within the meanin; 
of the regulations and sets out the duties of the officer 
concerned. The Order applies to any local authorit 
which has an assisted housing scheme. In every cas 
the accounts to be kept under the Order will be subjec 
to audit by a district auditor. It requires that thes 
accounts shall be kept on the basis of income and expen 
diture, to the extent of including items falling due fo 
receipt or payment within or at the close of the financia 
period. The Minister retains power to assent to depart 
tures from the requirements of the Order in any cas 
where this course appears to be necessary. The Order 
together with the Circular and the Memorandum, w1 
be placed on sale, so that copies may shortly be obtained 
either directly or through any bookseller, from Hi 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. | 


Leeds War Memorial | 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A., in his report to th: 
Leeds Memorial Committee, expresses a favourabl 
opinion on the Cookridge Street site. With regard to th 
form the Memorial should take, Sir Reginald states tha 
it should not be archeological, or recall by its desigi 
associations belonging to other times, but should tell it 
story of this specific war and this specific time. Thi 
design should therefore avoid conventional detail, anc 
should rely for its effect on abstract qualities, simphat) 
of statement, finely considered mass and proportions 1! 
the architecture, austere dignity in the sculpture. O1 
the other hand, although this is to be a Memorial to tht 
dead, the effect to be aimed at should not be trist anc 
depressing, but should carry with it in its design an( 
setting a suggestion of life and movement. 
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French Metalwork. 13—Grilles 
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Of great simplicity and purity of design, these grilles are nevertheless highly decorative by virtue of the graceful 
proportions of their parts, and the agreeable diversity of their lines, the tall perpendiculars being relieved by 
transverse bars that give beauty as well as strength. 
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Architectural Causerie: Clocks and Cases 


FEW weeks since the whim seized me to write 
about the public clocks of England, that is to 
say those especial examples of the horologist’s 
craft familiar to my ken. This week I will con- 

tinue the gossip, for I have a weakness for clocks, public 
and private. 
* % % 

In the tower of the church of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, 
which dates from the period of the Tudors, there 1s a 
notable example of the clock with figures. Stout King 
Harry is seated in State between two soldiers armed with 
javelins to protect their lord, and holding also hammers 
with which to strike the quarters on the bells beneath 
their feet. The people of Exeter have dubbed the 
canopied design “ Matthew the Miller and his two sons,” 
and many an old wife of Exeter still quotes 

Matthew the Miller’s alive, 
Matthew the Miller is dead, 

For every hour in Westgate Tower 
Matthew nods his head. 


* x ae 


Among famous examples in the provincial towns not 
the least noteworthy is the clock in the tower of 
the parish church at Rye. This clock is of Tudor origin, 
but has been reconstructed at various periods. I have 
a measured sketch of the iron buttresses, battlement 
ornament, and cuspings fashioned by the master clock- 
maker who gave the machine life; but it 1s twenty years 
since I ascended the tower to make the notes. The case 
with the “ quarter-boys ” dates from the early eighteenth 
century, as does the cartouche with the legend, “ For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth away.’’ The 
High Street of Guildford, in Surrey, would be a dull spot 
without the projecting clock ; St. Albans a barren place 
bereft of its Curfew Tower; Winchester desolated 
were the fine specimen in the High Street to be sent to 
America; and Ampthill a faceless town without the clock 
and turret in the Market Square. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the late seventeenth 
century not only witnessed the evolution of an architec- 
tural style peculiarly modern in character, but also 
encouraged the production of architectural clock cases. 
I never look upon the faces and cases of the bracket 
clocks of the period following the Restoration without 
seeing the features of the Knibbs, Quares, and Tompions 
with their full-bottomed wigs, a goodly crowd of elegant 
wiseacres, as dainty as the spaniels owned by the Merry 
Monarch and as sleekly groomed. 


%*% * 


Through the reigns of the four Georges the cases and 
dials of the clocks reflected the manners, dress, and 
appearance of all classes of English life. There were the 
musical clocks made for my lord’s amusement, to chime 
sententiously through the long corridors of the palace and 
enliven the boredom of existence. They are faint 
tinkles now. There were the mahogany-cased clocks 
of the squire’s hall and parlour, beloved of parson and 
nabob. How they pointed and beckoned with their 
hands and made mute comments as the years passed and 
their owners vanished from the stage! 

* x % 


The clocks of the past were peculiarly human machines, 
invested with the placidity of the period. It took many 
weeks to fashion the working parts. It was a labour of 
love for the high-class-cabinet-maker, as well as for the 
village carpenter, to fashion the comely body. Every 
detail connected with the appearance of these old time- 
pieces is interesting, from the eagle surmounting the 
ball to the shaped finial on the door-hinges. And with 
what ease and grace the pendules swung to slow and 
rhythmic measure! 
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As I pen these lines I hear the silvery chimes of ¢ 
long-cased clock in the hall, followed by the de, 
gutturai notes of the Avenell clock in the long galler 
Then comes the tinkle of the Empire clock in t 
drawing-room, answered by the bracket clock in ¢ 
dining-room. The house seems alive with notes, 
clock answers clock. Some are voiceless, relying | 
their good looks and verge movements for recognitic 
yet all are full of inspiration in these days of ceasek 
activity. No architect worked harder than Sir Jo! 
Soane, and no man was more irritable; but I thi’ 
he found solace in his collection of rare clocks. and 
speaks well for his taste that those he collected still wa 
frequenters of his house in the old musical way. ; 

* * ok 


A murrain on all electrically propelled clocks. Su 
devices savour of black magic. . Standardisation of tir 
is all very well in its way, but when the clock-face 
devoid of charm and mystery it is a poor thing by co 
parison with the erring recorders with which our grar 
fathers were content. The most curious thing about « 
clocks is their regional character. In the Midlands t 
old clocks are tall fellows, in the West Country they < 
stout and John Bullish, in the North, and especially 
Scotland, they are addicted to severity, while those. 
Dublin wear a look of chastened resignation. . 

* % “= 


Now the preceding paragraphs lead up to the mor 
which is that it should be compulsory, by Act of Parl 
ment if necessary, that architects, and no other perso 
should design all the public clock faces in { 
principal streets. I would have the desig 
submitted to a board of super-sensitive censo 
who would see_to it that all the laws 
good numerals and correct spacing were followed. 
would have it ordained that no freakish conceits wi 
allowed. Then, if it was humanly possible, we might: 
a return to the charming urbanity distinguishing 1 
pleasant clock faces of Wren’s day, no less than | 
reticent designs reminiscent of the last quarter of 1 
eighteenth century. To bring about by Act of Parliam 
design for clocks might also mean the resurrection of | 
old Act ordaining “ For and upon every clock or tin 
keeper, by whatever name the same shall be called, wh 
shall be used for the purpose of a clock, and placed 
or upon any dwelling-house, or any office or build 
there shall be charged an annual duty.’’ To which 
would add the rider, should any such clock, machi 
time recorder, or electrically propelled dial be of ¢ 
design, it shall, with its supports, be torn down in { 
presence of a magistrate and the President for the ti 
being of the Royal Institute of British Architects @ 
publicly burned. ' AERO 


THE PROJECTING CLOCK AT WINCHESTER. 
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asured Drawings. 2.—Details from the Ashmolean Museum 


Taylorian Institute, Oxford 


Measured and Drawn by E. B. Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
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The Taylor Institute forms the east wing of a grand pile in the Ionic order, the central portion and the west 

wing constituting the Ashmolean Museum. The original Taylor Institution, founded by Sir Robert Taylor, 

Architect, was built from Cockerell’s designs in 1845-8, and these details reveal the exquisite taste with 
which he applied his consummate knowledge of classical features. 
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Architecture in India 


By JOHN BEGG, F.R.I.B.A., Gonsulting Architect to 


‘AY say at once that the architect’s 
jrofession in the country is a strug- 
xling one, which is very far from 
rg yet “found itself.” The modern 
tect isa new thing in India. Before 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
2ublic Works Department, the great 
ling agency, though it officially pro- 
d to recognise among its _works B) 
rory of “architectural buildings” as 
act from mere buildings, did not 
ber a single professionally trained 
itect among its members. When, in 
‘ear 1900, the Government of Bombay 
jed to create the post of a “Consult- 
Architect,’ the Government thereby 
gurated a new era. In 1go1 I was 
d upon to occupy the new appoint- 
t, and went to India prepared for 
| experiences. But I was hardly pre- 
d to find, as I soon did, how little it 


understood what an architect was, or * 


_his functions were. Mr. Ransome 
wed me about two years later as 
asulting Architect to the Government 
adia”’ (the position I now hold), and 
numbers soon began steadily, if 
ly, to grow, till, in 1914, they had 
hed nearly to a score. But even 
after nearly twenty years of work, so 
comparatively are we, so split up are 
nto isolated units, so little has been 
in the direction of co-ordination of 
t, and so tied are the hands of all in 
inevitable web of official red-tape, so 
picuous by its absence is anything 
hy of the name of a “school” in the 
sr sense, and above all so “ official” 
therefore, from our point of view, 
mprehending) is the more intelligent 
on of the community—so apathetic 
other—that even now I am not sure 


what an architect is and does is much © 


sr, or at any rate much more widely, 
srstood than it was then. One soon 
and, alas, has kept on meeting, the 
; astoundingly crude ideas on this 
t 


The Architect and the 


Craftsman 


id yet there is no country in the world 
‘e you see building operations more in 
ence than India. Nowhere are the 
tion of new buildings and the altera- 
and adaptation of existing ones more 
~heartedly undertaken. Nowhere, I 
k, are those forces of change and de- 
pment that find an outward expres- 
in building operations more active. 
here are materials more plentiful, and 
labour—of a sort. No country in the 
d has a more imposing architectural 
‘cage from past ages. Nowhere, in 
t, are there at the present day so 
y circumstances pointing to opportu- 
for the architect of energy and 
‘city. Yet, in all that vast continent, 
bited by over 300 millions of our 
w-Subjects, the number of really 
ified architects is under twenty in 
ernment service, and a somewhat 
ler number in private practice! 

I were asked to say what it is that 
Tentiates the architect’s attitude 
ds the work of the craftsman from 
of other professional work-controllers, 
suld be inclined to reply that it is just 
enthusiastic feeling for and interest 


th from a paper read betore the R.I.B.A. on 


in the work for its own sake, the material, 
texture, toolwork, and handling, each for 
its own sake, bringing out and at thesame 
time feeding on a like feeling and a like 
interest on the part of the workman. One 
has seen this, of course, in other work- 
controllers as well, but seldom, I think, to 
the same extent as in the architect. And 
nothing is more hopeless in relation to 
craft than the mere fonctionnazre attitude 
that is apt to be induced by-Indian official 
hfe. From this, I believe, the architect, 
even the official architect, usually remains 
free, because and in so far as his own 
proper architect’s attitude has in his case 
“got there” first. On these grounds: I 
seriously claim for the architect that he 
has possibilities of becoming in India a 
real force towards industrial and social 
well-being, provided he be given a fair 
field and—well, just a little favour! 


Architectural Policy 


Let us turn to what is to me by far the 
most enticing consideration connected 
with the architect’s position in India, the 
consideration, namely, of what ought to 
be his architectural policy, if I may use 
the expression, what ought to be his guid- 
ing principle in finding the key-note of his 
architectural expression, by which the 
suitability of the latter for the soil of India 
is to be judged. About the time of the 
initiation of the great Delhi project this 
question assumed some of the dimensions 
of a controversy. I do not wish to revive 
the controversy, at least in its former 
application to Delhi. In that application 
the matter has been handed over to the 
distinguished architects entrusted with the 
work. It is for them to proguce their own 
solution in that particular and very special 
case, and for us to wait till we have seen 
the concrete expression of that solution— 
to wait longer, in fact, till something of 
the test of time and use has been applied 
before we venture to become critics. But 
I wish to take this opportunity to put the 
question in its purely general application 
to this representative meeting of my pro- 
fessional brethren, with a view to seeing if 
it be possible to arrive at a general prin- 
ciple or principles that may be of assist- 
ance to the rank and file of us, who are 
not yet distinguished architects, but who 
are already practising in India, and who 
are likely to do so in increasing numbers 
in the future. I feel strongly that we are 
in some need of such a lead—that its 
absence keeps the sum of our scattered 
activities from becoming a_ genuine 
“movement.” I feel that the time has 
come when we ought to agree on a 
definite architectural policy. 

I admit that the point is a controversial 
one—but that makes it only the more in- 
teresting. There would appear to be two 
schools of thought on the matter. One 
school holds that we should do in India as 
the Romans did in every country whereon 
they planted their conquering foot. We 
British, they say, should take our archi- 
tecture with us, along with the law, order, 
justice, and Western culture which it is 
our glory to give to India, and that archi- 
tecture should embody an expression of 
these things. This school deprecates all 
revivalist experiments. Let the work of 
the past stand as the memorial of the past. 
Let our work of the present stand to future 
ages as the memorial of our rule under 
the British Raj. 


the Government of India 


The only other school which has so far 
found a voice points to the acknowledged 
fact that an uninterrupted living tradition 
in architecture exists to-day, linking the 
present direct with the past in India alone, 
perhaps, among all countries of the 
world. It contends that the true policy 
ought to be to shun all imported forms 
and ideas and imported architects alike, 
but to foster and feed the existing lhving 
tradition by the agency of the men—call 
them what you will, native architects, 
Stapathis, mistrys, craftsmen—with whom 
that tradition resides. It emphasises the 
need for action calculated to maintain the 
tradition in view of the fact that the latter 
is actually dying out for want of susten- 
ance. 

There 1s much to be said for both points 
of view, divergent though they may 
appear to be. For my part I find myself 
in some agreement with each, and yet in 
about equal disagreement with each. 
Neither, I think, quite covers the ground. 
The position to which I, after close on 
twenty years’ study of the problem on the 
spot (and it is not one which can be 
mastered except by actually living with it 
and watching it in relation to all the ordi- 
nary daily architectural needs, as it were, 
of the country)—the position to which J 
find myself to have leanings is oneexacth 
intermediate between the two. State 
briefly, it is this. Let the architect take tc 
India all of his real principles, all of his 
technical skill, both in design and in 
execution, all the essence of his training, 
but nothing more. There let him set 
himself to a new pupilage, and study 
India’s indigenous forms and _ expres- 
sions in relation to the general con- 
ditions he there finds. Let him absorb 
these forms and expressions into his 
consciousness, until, without abandoning 
one essential of his earlier training, he 
can, as it were, not only speak, but also 
think architecturally in an indigenous 
manner. Then, and not till then, let him 
tackle the problems of design for specific 
conditions, and he will find he can arrive 
at a solution at once indigenous and archi- 
tecturally sound, modern, and vital. We 
cannot do without the architect, and 
at present, till India is in a _ posi- 
tion to produce indigenous architects, 
we cannot do without the imported 
British architect. But every lover 
of India, and of architecture, will be 
with me in wishing to speed the day when 
that country shall produce her own archi- 
tects, and shall have a strong, healthy, 
indigenous profession of her own. It is 
for that indigenous profession of the 
future ‘that it behoves us to prepare the 
way, and to set the tune. I would have 
every architectural effort tested by the 
question: “How will this fit in with the 
scheme of the future? Does it contribute 
anything to the carrying on of India’s 
architectural tradition, or does it not?” 

Now there is the question of how far it 
is possible for a modern British architect 
to find materials from the still living tradi- 
tion in which he can express himself fully 
and freely, without detriment to the 
modernness of his work. I think he can if 
his mind is sufficiently open and unpre- 
judiced, and if he knows how to look for 
his material. I do not think that one 
could study the work of Ahmedabad, 
Champanir and Bijapur without finding 
suggestions for the treatment of most 
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parts of a modern Indian building for any 
purpose whatever. More, I do not think 
an architect could study those works at all 
exhaustively, or for any considerable 
period, without feeling himself in tune 
with their builders, and inspired to create 
as they were and as they did. And if the 
tradition is living, as I assert it is, as has 
been admitted, and as I think you will 
agree, is not that circumstance a guar- 
antee of its possibilities on its own soil? 

I feel that there exists in India an oppor- 
tunity—or at any rate that some ‘of the 
ingredients of an opportunity exist forithe 
architect—such as is to be found nowhere 
else in the world. This unique thing, the 
survival of a living tradition of craftsman- 
ship, and the other peculiar conditions to 
which I have alluded, are among these 
ingredients. The opportunity I mean is 
one for the architect to produce living 
modern architecture. However inspired 
your design, have you not time and again 
despaired of finding your craftsmen 
(under our Western system) in full sym- 
pathy’? How often has not one seen a fine 
conception that “doesn’t just come off” 
for want of the true craftsman’s note? 
And this where the ideas of the design are 
not foreign to the country of the work- 
people. But in India, provided you your- 
self have absorbed the indigenous tradi- 
tion, and have designed in the spirit of it, 
there are the craftsmen ready and waiting 
for you, able to grasp your intentions at a 
glance, and to render your details, not 
merely intelligently, but with something 
of the same inspiration that bore upon 
you in conceiving the work. A_ building 
so conceived, and so carried out, might 
achieve what should be the ideal for great 
architecture, an embodiment of the work- 
ing of a great \corporate mind, of which 
mind that of xhe architect is but the co- 
ordinating part, the tenor bell (if I may 
borrow a phrase from a_ distinguished 
fellow architect) sounding through the 
whole carillon. In such a building might 
be recaptured the spirit of the guilds of 
old. 
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Modern architectural practice in India 
was a comparatively neghgible quantity 
till at the beginning of the century it re- 
ceived a fillip from Government’s action 
in iniating the recruitment to the Public 
Works Department of architects from 
home. It is still a slight affair compared 
to the vast opportunities which the coun- 
try should, and could, afford. For a great 
number of years—I think for perhaps a 
generation—-it will require careful nurs- 
ing; during which time everything will 
depend on the lead which Government, 
with the Government architects, gives to 
the public of India with respect to the 
profession. The public has to be taught 
the value of the architect’s services before 
the way is clear and free for the growth 
and progress of a private profession in, the 
country ; but it will assuredly take its line 
from Government in this, as it has done 
in the case of every other profession which 
has become established in India. I pre- 
dict a great future for architecture and 
architects out there, and great benefits 
therefrom to the industries and to the 
public generally ; but how soon that will 
begin to be I am unable to say. That 
depends on many matters of which the 
strings are partly held by Government, 
partly by the architects themselves. 

A living tradition of craftsmanship and 
design still exists in India in a somewhat 
feeble state of vitality; and our aim 
should be to keep that ,alive, to foster it, 
and give it a new lease of life. In it are 
the germs of India’s future architecture, 
an indigenous architecture by indigenous 
architects. The métier of the British 
architect now should be to act foster- 
mother to the infant growth. To this end 
the clearest thinking is necessary at the 
present time; and this Institute and its 
members, by their sympathetic interest, 
can give powerful aid in building up a 
body of professional opinion on right and 
helpful lines. 

At the conclusion of his interesting 
paper, Mr. Begg was accorded a _ hearty 
vote of thanks. 
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Northern Architecturg 


Association 


Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E., in| 
course of a lecture entitled “Some R 
Ways, Some Wrong Ways, Some Sug, 
tions,” to the Northern Architect) 
Association, said that he believed the | 
best thing to getting a thing right wa 
know what was wrong. He suggested | 
it was as necessary tor architects to { 
stock of their ideas as for a merchan: 
manufacturer to take periodical stoc} 
his goods. He placed a selection from: 
own stock of ideas before the meeting| 
invited criticism. 

After touching upon one or two of | 
salient features which have been 
veloped bv recent study of town plann| 
and upon placing buildings on sites, 
discussed the merits of emphasising 
tical or horizontal divisions of faga\ 
according to site. This led to the ques, 
of good and bad divisions, and to | 
consideration of proportion in the r; 
comprehensive as well as.in the restri: 
sense. He claimed that, although all 
cerned were agreed as to the importe: 
of proportion, works executed sho 
remarkable disregard of this factor, 


He supported this view with illus 
tions—good and bad examples—and| 
means of progressive stages, throug 
series of slides, he showed the rela) 
value of various features on the sj 
building, resulting in a complete m| 
morphosis from mere _ utilitarianism| 
sound architecture. Mr. Liloyay 
showed right and wrong treatment; 
roofs, of chimneys, central features, d 
ways, windows, walls, and some of | 
materials most in use. Mr. Lloyd’s ok; 
was not to drown his audience in flood 
sonorous words, but to deal with prac’; 
things in a practical way, to give as m) 
information as possible upon the mai 
selected, and to try to show what 
believed right in a clear and helpful i 
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Modern American Architecture. 3.—Detail of Main Facade, 
Public Library, San Francisco 


; George W. Kelham, Architect 


This is yet another notable instance of the fearlessness with which the Americans build in the grand manner, and of the 
easy mastery with which they adapt the classical mode to modern uses. The tall doorways, with their deep jambs 
bearing sculptured panels, are boldly conceived and beautifully executed. 
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The Future of Architecture 


By Professor A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


Yt is a known fact that unspeakable 
decadence inevitably follows a great 
reformation. Fortunately we are 

on the threshold of licentiousness. To 
architects and artists of to-day has 

en the task of reformation, It is a 

< of herculean proportions. There are 

sles to be cleaned, monsters to be 

n, and order to be restored. We must 

age in retrospection _ before we can 

ange the vanishing points for the new 


ure. 


greece, Rome, Byzantium 


ur purview of architecture now its 
les the masterpieces of the ancient 
lisations of the East; from whence we 
read lessons of expression on a vast 
e. From the monuments of Greece 
learn the value of standardisation of 
» and detail, while the result of cen- 
es of evolution can be studied. From 
ne we gain the theory of embodying 
. and detail from earlier sources into 
septions of the first magnitude and 
plexity—not forgetting, let it be 
ed, the resultant loss of individual 
uty attending the transition from 
ek to Roman. We notice the pendu- 

again swinging to the East. 
antium rules for a thousand years, 
tallising and fusing all that is best ot 
doomed architecture of Mesopotamia 
Persia with the traditions of Tonia. 
ather words, we see evidence of the 
Greek revival. 


Inevitable Renaissance 


inally occurs the re-birth of the classic 
t in Italy, amounting to an almost 
llike belief in the glorious life of the 


ents. This renaissance of the monu- 
ts of Roman Antiquity, and, if 
ern investigation speaks true, of 


kk also, was inevitable, and it was 
sal. There were for the Italians the 
s of an earlier civilisation close at 
1 to inspire the artists to emulation, 
® was the ecclesiastical authority to 
urage, there was also the enthusiasm 
rinces to nurture effort and direct 
. The movement developed in direct 
) to the principal interests. Florence, 
ice and Rome vied the one with the 
r. Asa result of the early experi- 
ts versions of the old Roman gave 
» to the new Italian. With the faith 
hildren the Italian artists worked, 


» reverencing the doctrines of 
Ivius, who was considered to 

a sort of god, and _ even 
ving the almost ux tntelligible 


this writer expounded, Because they 
artists the Italians overcame ail 
ulties, but the main reason for their 
"SS as designers inheres in the fact 
they were working in a treasure 
e. 

fe renaissance in Italy witnessed the 
ition of definite types of building 
t which I shall have more to say in 
ection with the most recent expression 
rt im America. : 

ance was the nation to receive the 
benefits of the new thought from 
_ She welcomed Leonardo and 
ml, she adopted the rules of Vignola, 
has never since swerved from her 


allegiance to this master. Northwards 
the warm Italian stream flowed. We 
hear of Giovan Domenico Scamozzi at 
Warsaw, designing the Royal Castle 
during the second half of the sixteenth 
century; a worthy father to the celebrated 
son. We are familiar with the adventures 
of Inigo Jones in Italy, and his subsequent 
achievements in England, and follow with 
interest the diary of Nicholas Stone. 
From the period of the Restoration of the 
Monarchy in the United Kingdom until 
the middle of the last century, and from 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth until 
the close of the second Empire in France, 


we can, thanks to our vantage point, 
follow the classic tide. We must not 
forget the building aspirations of the 


early colonists, both French and English, 
in America and Canada, whose labours 
reflected the traditions of the mother 
countries; that such works, conceived in 
the full spirit of the renaissance, should 
have been possible in America little more 
than a century after the finest period of 
building had been attained in Italy. is all 
the more remarkable. Such are the 
strength and value of tradition. 

t 


How the Influence Spread 


I have a two-fold purpose in view in 
outlining the development of the new- 
born classic spirit. To catalogue the mass 
of facts and dates underlying the move- 
ment would mean a year of lectures; we 
should be listening to a series of texts 
without sermons. France received the 
Italian impulse direct, and quickly made 
its spirit her own, handing on the new 
teaching to Flanders and Holland; Ger- 
many and Austria alike received the 
classic teaching simultaneously, Strange 
as it may appear, Great Britain and Ire- 
land at first drew the new inspiration 


from divers sources, primarily from 
Italy, through the influence of travelled 
patrons and individual artists; from 


France, through the agency of the artists 
at the French Court, and during the second 
half of thé seventeenth century from Hol- 
land—thanks to the widespread veneration 
for Vingboon’s book of designs, and the 
activities of the group of publishers at 
Amsterdam who printed and issued books 
on art for the benefit of Europe. 

When the artists of France and England 
had had time to digest the works of V. ig- 
nola, Palladio, Serlio, and Scamozzi, they 
set about to rediscover the works of old 
Rome, inspired, probably, by the work of 
Desgodetezt, who had been ;sent by Col- 
bert at the Royal expense to Rome in 1674. 
Beyond doubt John Evelyn gave Sir 
Christopher Wren a full account of his 
travels in Italy, and although ‘this archi- 
tect had no opportunity to visit Rome ‘him- 
self, he was conversant, through ithe wood- 
cut allustrations in contemporary guide 
books, with the principal buildings. Other- 
wise, how is it possible to account for the 
remarkable likeness between ‘the campanili 
to the Church of St. Agnes at Rome and 
the campanili of St. Paul’s Cathedral ? 
I should have liked to see Wren’s collec- 
tion of architectural primers. 

In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury French artists abandoned themselves 
to the rocaille, a weak imitation of the 


tracts from. a pa - aes 
atiGtor a per read before the Architectural 


f There is a copy of Desgodetez’s Pook at the Institute 
of Civil Engineers in Dublin. 
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baroque, a slight copying of which was ex- 
perienced in England, notably in the de- 
corat:ons by Isaac Ware, and to a certain 
extent in the mid-eighteenth century town 
houses of Dublin. » The patronage and en- 
thusiasm of Lord Burlington (an Irish- 
man, let it be known) checked absurd 
tendencies in this direction. The Society 
of Dilettanti soon after came into being ; 
then followed the researches in Greece of 
Stuart and Revett, and the beginnings of 
archeological research on scientific lines 
as we know it to-day. 

At this juncture, the middle of the 
eighteenth century, I must direct your 
attention to Russia, where the labours of 
Peter the Great in consolidating his -vast 
Empire were beginning to bear fruit. In 
Russia we see the limit of Italian expan- 
sion. There are the palace fronts, mostly 
frozen confectionery, designed by Rastrelli, 
the domed churches projected by Rinaldi, 
and hundreds of other buildings of Italian 
origin, tainted with the ‘baroque. 

Interpretations of the style Louis Seize 
by Vallin de Lamothe and Bajenoff, dainty 
expositions after the manner of Robert 
Adam by the Scotsman Cameron, build- 
ings in the English mode by Staroff, 
Italian palaces by Quarenghi and Rusca, 
drawn so nimbly by Gonzago, the Russian 
Malton, who had sympathy for the style 
of Piranesi, but who preferred Russian 
rhetoric. As classic architecture crystal- 
lised in the United Kingdom under Taylor, 
Chambers, Gandon, the Wyatts, Holland, 
and Bonomi, and in France under Gabriel, 


Antoine, and Percier, so it found its 
counterpart in St. Petersburg, until 
Brenna, Zakharoff, and Thomas de 


Thomon gave Russian building a tone and 
classic distinction of its own. 

Pursuing the ramifications of the classic 
movement, we glance alt the Italian influ- 
ences in Spain; we follow the Napoleonic 
reaction at Turin in Northern Italy, as well 
as at Trieste in Dalmatia, and at Naples; 
we view the rise of official architecture in 
America, based upon the work of Great 
Britain and Ireland; we sympathise with 
Hoban, the carpenlter from Dublin who 
designed the White House at Washington; 
we see the completion of the vast harbours 
in England, and, finally, the coming of the 
steam engine with all the problems of 
modern engineering. Through these 
changes the dominant expression remained 
classic. 


The Inner Meaning 


So far it has been my object to direct 
attention ‘to the scope and extent of the 
classic movement. I share with others 
admiration for the magnificent buildings 
of Ithe Middle Ages. I have an affection 
for the works of the revivalists of the last 
century who believed in their mission. It 
becomes necessary, in these days, to -en- 
courage a study of the underlying prin- 
ciples of Gdlthic architecture, if only to 
ensure the preservation of the monuments 
of the Middle Ages, but Gothic as a 
medium for expressing the conditions of 
the present day is of necessity limited; it 
is no longer a vital -force. / 

It is necessary for architects to appre- 
ciate the inner, meaning of. building 
character, especially in these days .when 
the conditions appear at first sight chaotic. 
For convenience, those. who. write upom the 
subject of evolution haye iparcelled) «up the 
periods with precision, exact dates have 


524 


been assigned to buildings, and even the 
extent of local and transient fashions has 
been determined. For want of authorita- 
tive books of reference, or perhaps owing 
to the lack of opportunities of foreign 
travel, we have been forced to study and 
reflect our immediate surroundings, to 
work in a groove, and to give academic im- 
portance to things eminently provincial. 
Hence the experiments and the heart- 
burnings, recriminaltions and struggles, to 
get back to the classic spirit. 

The moves in architectural design are 
few. The laws governing composition are 
unchangeable. What is true regarding the 
Assyrian mounds applies with equal force 
to the design of the Great Dam at 
Assouan, the grand sweep of Kingstown 
Harbour, and the breakwater at Ply- 
mouth. St. Peter’s at Rome, St. Paul’s 
in London, and the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington bear a family likeness. All 
designs, no matter for what purpose, re- 
veal human traits and tendencies, reduced, 
let it be known to terms of abstract quality. 
Although the governing idea may appear 
at a first glance to be an attempt ‘to crys- 
tallise an abstract theme, on analysis, 
adherence to type, consciously or sub- 
consciously, persists. Examination of the 
architecture of every country proves this. 
Regarding the future, we shall not find the 
solution of problems in the exploitation of 
any one gtyle or any particular fashion. 
Archiltecture, if it is to be anything better 
than mere building, must be above fashion, 
it must be stylish of itself, it can and must 
follow tradition, even when necessity de- 
mands its expression to be local or 
regional. 


The Universal Tradition 


If we accept the whole gamut of the 
classical achievement, and by this I mean 
approval of the classic spirit as affording 
evidence of the universal tradition, we 
have something definite to work upon. 
Time has produced distinct types, nations 
have evolved landmarks of style. As the 
circle widens it is our bounden duty to 
subject these masterpieces of convention 
to further scrutiny. We find that build- 
ings acknowledged by successive genera- 
tions to-be good are undoubtedly the 
best. In such creations we see portrayed 
the character of the wise, for all good 
architecture shows the impress of indi- 
viduality, the lineaments of the earnest 
individual, and the benefit of reasoned 
statement. Individuality flourishes best 
when methods, both collective and 
eclectic, are pursued. It is not possible 
for an architect, however talented, to 
design a building without in some way 
becoming part of the design—in other 
words, while he is engaged upon the pro- 
duction of the building he becomes the 
building. In the scientific art of building, 
as in all the arts, we should view our sub- 
ject as a picture. We gather our material 
from the life story of nations as well as ot 
individuals. It is sheer nonsense to talk 
of inventing, de movo, an architectural 
system based upon the exploitation of this 
or that material; just as it is equally falla- 
cious to talk of exploiting the immature 
work of the Jacobean age in order to 
evolve a modern railway station. The 
secret of modern design, if there is any 
mystery at all in the matter, is to be found 
in the conservative observance of tradi- 
tion. The triumphs of the Italians and 
the French resulted from the widening of 
the academic circle. 

Modern American work owes its excel- 
lence to a very close observance, of tradi- 
tion—starting in the first place from a 
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study of local tradition inspired from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and extending 
to what the Americans regard to be the 
world’s universal tradition, namely, 
classic or reverence for the classic spirit. 

We do not regard America, the most 
recent and therefore the most modern of 
the world powers, to have failed architec- 
turally because she has not evolved anew 
style of building. ‘ The complaints and 
growls, now current, for a new style, do 
not emanate from the younger men. We 
do not hear of the scholars asking, nay 
praying, for a new style. It is the cry of 
the slippered pantaloon who pipes for 
novelty in life’s dull afternoon. Clamour- 
ing for a new style will not bring about an 
improvement in taste. We have not yet 
mastered the elementary principles of the 
proved and tried order of things. The 
parrot cry regarding the impossibility of 
dealing with present-day conditions is 
likewise heard from every platform. We 
are told that tradition is a worn-out 
vessel that will not contain modern con- 
ditions, that a new order of things offers 
the only means of salvation. 


Improvement will not be brought about 
by anarchy. New designs are already in 
being, they are daily springing up, unan- 
nounced, thanks to the energies of those 
who prefer to avoid the vagaries of 
fashion. 

The fact is undeniable that new circum - 
stances cause us to invent afresh all that 
we already claim to know regarding the 
motifs of architecture, and, for that 
matter, of all the subsidiary arts. Re- 
spect for the antique does not mean blind 
admiration for things old and worn; it 
does not mean adoration for the goods of 
the rag shop and the pawnbroker. It does 
mean admiration for the placid and the 
natural, for the things we can see and 
understand. We should, if we could 
adjust our spectacles properly, look upon 
the attributes of the past as forming one 
vast scenario or tapestry to which we 
should be compelled to refer before at- 
tempting our parts, individual and collec- 
tive, in the new picture. 


Periods, styles, fashions, valuable as 
they are, are merely a means to an end. 
The artist who is a genius can dispense 
with plodding. Leonardo, Inigo, Wren, 
and Elmes had the power to, read the 
signposts and to take the short cut to the 
high road. The genius comes among us 
at intervals, without blare of trumpet, to 
encourage us to fresh endeavour by re- 
arranging that which we pride ourselves 
we already know. 


To-day we accept the classic spirit, or 
the universal tradition, if you like, as 
being the driving power at the back of 
modern methods of design. 


A Mighty Movement 


We are, for that matter, still in the full 
tide of the Renaissance if the signs in 
America mean anything at all. It is a far 
bigger thing to believe that we are in the 
midst of a mighty movement, than to 
enmesh ourselves in a mass of dates and 
facts and to divide architectural history 
into a series of compartments in ordar to 
exploit one after the other as the fancy 
takes us. If we accept this reasoning, and 
acknowledge the existence of the universal 
spirit of classic architecture, we are in a 
fair way to accomplishment. The spirit of 
art is far wiser than the individual. I like 
to think of this spirit watching over the 
shoulder of the young architect and 
directing his pencil. We can call it the 
“divine afflatus,” without which no good 


1920. ; 
work is possible. It is more than tha 
we accept the authority of the masters, _ 
the time being, when engaged on wo 
of the soul, the individual becomes | 
interpreter of the spirit of those who h 
preceded him. Once again he pas 
through the whole cycle of experience ; 
in a short space of time recasts the 
anew. ° 

If you would create architecture, 5 
and encourage architects; give th 
worlds to conquer, extend their stuc 
from the noble buildings on the Liffey 
the nobler buildings on the Tiber. dq 
tecture should, and must be, taught in 
elementary schools—that is to say, : 

rudiments of the orders. Once I had 
good fortune to meet a reverend fathe) 

Clontarf, who told me that he had m, 

it his business to teach the boys of 

school the five orders; to teach them 

understand the Customs House. I» 

insulate artists you deprive fhem of 

power to render life more agreeable 
their fellows. Architecture is the fir 
expression of freemasonry. If it is. 
flourish it must be universal, it mnist| 
human, it must be understanded of 

people, and its foundation withal must 
traditional. > | 

All the best works of architeaa 

Great Britain and Ireland can be seen 

the asking. It is, of course, difficult 

make long tours from one end of | 
country to the other in order to note ey 
type of design, but the majority of ar 
tects practise in the neighbourhood 
famous buildings, and if they fail to pr 

from such inspiration as is offered by t] 

immediate surroundings the fault is t 

own, We can enjoy architecture 

nothing. It exists for our use and en 
ment; all that is required of us is that 
should realise that we are in the pict’ 
as well as the people for whom we buil 

If we could occasionally dismiss fi: 

our minds the notion that to be an 4 

tect implies the attitude of a supe 

person, or could dispense with our | 
hats, we should be agreeably astonis 
at the result. iF 


| 
| 
How Design will Develo 


Because fate, and very little else, 
helped the great majority to the posi 
of specialists in building, there is all | 
more reason why those who call th 
selves designers should try to underst! 
the amazing and bewildering array! 
proved buildings forming the backgro! 
to social amenities. There are myr'! 
of people who accept the aspect of | 
modern streets because they have neil: 
education, taste, nor wit to know bet 
Some buildings please and some dep: 
ihese simple souls; on the whole they 
happy in their abstraction, but not so} 
man of action, the enthusiast of | 
foreigner. 

Let me explain my meaning furt 
Design is bound to develop on the 1: 
I have indicated, for the particular S 


that bonds of friendship between 
tries will be strengthened. In consequ« 
there will ensue a greater exchange! 
international ideas. The classic sp! 
dominating the present phase of | 
Renaissance, far from being worn ou! 
awakening to fresh action. The dut* 
the specialist,” the author, and of 1 
teacher is to so order and arré 
information regarding types of build: 
as to make such types accessible to 
and sundry. In other words, the tend 
should be towards the re-standardisatio' 
types as a basis for further develop 
(To be concluded.) 
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3.-—The Franklin Union, Boston, 


Architecture. 


Details of American ‘* Colonial ”’ 


Exterior Details 


Mass. : 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 
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Post-War Construction and Equipment 
As Revealed at the Building Trades Exhibition 


Vith the object of ascertaining what signs of progress the Building Trades Exhibition reveals, we commissioned a band of 


perls in different departments to write special reports on the various sections. 
dications of the present position and future prospects of the industry, 
our special issues for April 7 and 14, and further notices 


are given in the present number. 


Their articles, given below, impart valuable practical 
A comprehensive series of notices of the exhibits appeared in 


( See page 539 ) 


Pe Bricks sbi cssm andes onerete 


RICKS and tiles remain popular and 

: important materials for domestic 

purposes, whilst in association with 

| the former possess properties of great 

ue for the construction of factories and 
lic or semi-public buildings. 


Special Flooring 

everal firms showed flooring in which 
essential feature is a series of burned 
y hollow blocks supported on steel 
ders or similar supports. In the system 
Homan and Rodgers, Ltd., the steel 
ts are laid 18-24 in. apart, and on 
m rest hollow bricks of a triangular 
ss section with a flat soffit to obviate all 
ust on the outer walls. This method of 
wing has been used in about 4,000 
ldings, and its advantage lies in the 
t that the joists can be placed rapidly, 
1 the hollow blocks put in position as 
ckly as a man can lay them; after 
ich any superstructure can be fitted at 
-e and other work can proceed imme- 
tely. 

‘he floor by the Kleine Patent Fire 
sisting Flooring Syndicate, Ltd., owes 
strength partly to the hollow blocks 
1 partly to the manner in which they 
-cemented together. For cases where 
s necessary to use the floor sooner than 
desirable with one of their standard 
e, this firm have now arranged to sub- 
ute reinforced hollow beams which do 
ay with the necessity for timber 
tering. 


Sussex and other Bricks 


Some splendid bricks were exhibited by 
ssrs. S. and E. Collier, Ltd., and by 
» Sussex Bricks and Estates Company, 
d., though the latter have made a 
sater show of engineering bricks than 
the more artistic materials which have 
en shown in previous years. Some of 
> Old English facing bricks in rough 
ture, combined with silver-grey facings 
d red Roman tile arches and window 
icks, shown by Messrs. Collier are 
1ong the most beautiful bricks produced 
the Reading district, whilst the flared 
1 facings made by the Sussex Brick 
pany will attract architects who re- 
ire rather a different appearance in the 
ildings they design. 

Of the brickmaking firms nearer 
mdon, Messrs. W. T. Lamb and Sons 
re the only representatives. 

It is extremely interesting to enquire 
‘0 the state of the brick works in various 
tts of the country, for in some localities 
ere is so short a supply that bricks can 
arcely be included among the material 
ich an architect can consider at the 
esent time. In other localities, on the 
mtrary, there is such a congestion that 
e works have had to cease making, 
cause their yards are so full of stocks 


By a Specialist Contributor 


which cannot be sent away on account of 
insufficient railways and other means of 
transport. In this connection, it may be 
noted that the Sussex Brick Company 
make a great feature of the fact that im- 
mediate deliveries can be given of their 
engineering bricks, and these have 
recently been certified by Kirkaldy to have 
a crushing load of 509 tons per sq. ft. 


Roofing Tiles 


As most roofing tile works are in 
isolated areas—they must necessarily be 
placed where suitable clay can, be found— 
it is significant to note that there were 
quite a number of stands exhibiting tiles 
for roofing. Several of these belong to 
firms who have exhibited at Olympia ever 
since the promoters of the Building 
Trades Exhibition made a bold plunge 
and took that great hall for the purpose, 
and to see these exhibits is like meeting 
old friends. 

On the whole, the clay products indus- 
tries have changed surprisingly little 
during the war. Not that this is to be 
regretted, for there is much to be said in 
favour of wares which have been in use 
so long that little fundamental improve- 
ment is possible. The difficulty in connec- 
tion with the clay products industries is 
not in the quality or value of the wares, 
but in the great increase in cost of pro- 
duction, and in the even greater difficulty 
in securing supplies. 


Cement Products 

The use of all products in which Port- 
land cement is employed has received an 
ehormous impetus during the past five 
years. This is due almost wholly to the 
fact that concrete and certain other mate- 
rials of an allied character can be used in 
building construction under  circum- 
stances where it is almost impossible to 
obtain other materials. In many districts 
there are materials such as sand or ballast 
which can be converted into concrete, so 
that the problem of transportation is re- 
duced. This has led to the rapid develop- 
ment of many machines for making 
concrete blocks or for the erection of 
monolithic structures of concrete with a 
minimum of labour and skill. 

So far as the exhibition is concerned, 
post-war methods of construction may be 
divided into three groups: (a) ‘Concrete 
blocks or slabs which may either be made 
on the site in machines taken there for 
that purpose or the blocks may be made 
in a central factory and distributed to the 
building sites, (b) concrete cast In place in 
the walls or floors, such work constituting 
either a part of a building, such as panels 
between brick piers, or concrete walls 
with brick or other quoins, or a complete 
monolithic concrete structure, and (c) the 
many asbestos sheets which are sold 


ready for use and merely require to be 
nailed in place to form walls or ceilings, 
or, in the shape of “tiles,’’? may be used 
for the roof. Some modification of these 
groups may occur whereby overlapping is 
caused; thus one firm uses a pair of 
asbestos sheets, one inside and the other 
outside the wall, and casts the concrete 
between them. 


Hollow Blocks 


A few years ago the firms engaged in 
selling concrete blocks for structural work 
always supplied them ready for use, and 
a few firms continue to do this at the pre- 
sent time. Among the most noteworthy of 
these at the exhibition were: S. Thornely, 
Mott and Vines, Ltd., whose Aero blocks 
have the hollows in them so arranged that, 
according to the makers, “wherever an 
imaginary straight line crosbes the wall 
and the piane ot the rows of air spaces it 
must pass through at least one air-space.”’ 
Such an arrangement is calculated to give 
perfect air-insulation and great sound- 
proof qualities. J. A. King and Co., 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C., exhibited a 
number of blocks, each with three 
cavities, and so arranged that when two 
blocks are joined together the pair has 
seven cavities. This firm also supplies 
solid blocks and slabs. The Waller Hous- 
ing Corporation, Ltd., Albemarle Street, 
W., uses pre-cast concrete slabs consisting 
of an outer dense coating of concrete and 
the inner portion of porous concrete with 
a cavity between the two. 

The blocks shown by the Chemical and 
Technical Research Syndicate, Ltd., 
measure 27 in. by g in. by g in. and con- 
tain a large hollow cavity. 


Block-making Machines 


The many machines exhibited in con- 
nection with block-making are of 
two main types, namely, those in which 
the concrete is fed into a mould and com- 
pressed by tamping with a tool held in the 
hand, and those in which the compression 
is effected mechanically. Among the best 
of the hand machines shown were the 
“Dricrete” (Stothers and Pitt), the 
“Winget”? (Winget, Ltd.), and the one 
shown by the Channello Concrete Con- 
struction Company. 

Blocks made by pressure were shown by 
Winget, Ltd., C. H. Manell, of Bourne- 
mouth (whose hydraulic machine is par- 
ticularly interesting and promising), and 
by Sutcliffe, Speakman and Co., Leigh, 
Lancs. 

Hollow block machines were shown by 
the British Léan Company, Ltd., and by 
Winget. Ltd., both these machines work- 
ing on the same principle. 

The exhibit of R. G. Whitaker, Ltd., 
consists chiefly of a machine for making 
concrete bricks. 
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Shuttering 


A cheap, simple and foolproof method 
of placing concrete in walls which are 
built zz sztu is that shown by the Climb- 
ing Steel Shuttering Company, in which 
two steel sheets, each 6-8 ft. in length, are 
held the correct distance apart by wires 
passed through holes at 2 ft. intervals in 
the sheets. The concrete is poured into 
the space between the sheets, and when it 
has set sufficiently, the bottom wires are 
cut and the sheets turned outwards and 
upwards, revolving on the upper wires as 
on hinges, and are ready to be retied at 
the top and so form a shuttering for a fur- 
ther lot of concrete. In this way the same 
pair of sheets is used until the wall is 
raised to its full height, after which they 
are cleaned and are ready for another job. 


2..-Reinforced Concrete Construction 


Cement Manufacture 


EMENT being ubiquitous and all 
‘ pervasive, very few of the 


stalls at the exhibition are 
wholly free from it, and one of the largest 
and most attractive of all the stands is that 
devoted specially to it. This, of course, is 
Stand 103 in Row F, which bears the name 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., who are the proprietors of 
some forty well-known brands of cement. 
How dull such an exhibit might have been, 
and how interesting it has been made! 
Here one may study from start to finish 
every stage of cement-making. Specimens 
of the raw matterials—the chalks and clays 
—of which cement is made are accom- 
panied by models of the machinery for 
making it. Besides the model of a storage 
mixing tank, to which slurry is pumped 
when ut leaves the washmill, there is an 
hydraulic crushing machine of somewhat 
formidable dimensions, and a_ beautiful 
little model of a battery of washmills 
tempts one to turn the handle to see how 
they work. In fact, the whole process may 
be followed here almost as completely as 
at the actual works, and the understanding 
of it. is greatly assisted by the careful 
labelling of the exhibits, which comprise, 
besides specimens of the malterials as they 
present themselves at- all stages of the 
manufacture, a very educative collection of 
aggregates, which are divided into the 
vitally distinct classes of “suitable” and 
‘“unsuitable.’? Among the suitable aggre- 
gates are Thames ballast, flint grit, Kentish 
ragstone, and blue gravel. Among the un- 
suitable are very fine sand, breeze con- 
taining sulphides, breeze containing un- 
consumed coal, clayey sand, soft sand- 
stone. Cement, simple as are its ingre- 
dients, is in fact a highly refined product, 
which an enormous amount of scientific 
research has brought to a high pitch of 
perfection, and some of the apparatus by 
which it is tested add considerably to the 
interest and value of a really educative 
exhibit. A small and handsomely pro- 
duced album gives photographic views of 
some of the firm’s own reinforced concrete 
structures, comprising an office building, a 
warehouse, some factory chimneys, a pier, 
coal-hoppers, silos, etc., and it gives useful 
particulars of the brands of cement used, 
the “‘mix’’ adopted in each case, and 
other practical particulars. 

This stand takes first place in our brief 
survey of the reinforced concrete exhibits— 
necessarily brief, because there are so few 
of them—for the simple reason that 
cement nalturally and logically comes first 
as being the basic material on which all 
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Asbestos-Cement Products 


Nine firms showed building construc- 
tions in which asbestos-cement sheets 
(sold under various fancy names) are used, 
Some of these, such as Everite, Poilite, 
and Uralite are well known, and a new- 
comer of unusual energy and progressive- 
ness is W. Pattison, of Widnes. 

There is clearly a great demand for 
houses constructed of sheets of this 
character, and the demand appears to be 
considerably greater than the supply. The 
rapidity with which the construction can 
be effected, the readiness with which the 
material adapts itself to architectural and 
decorative requirements, and the ease with 
which it is transported all unite to make 
it popular. 

There can be no doubt that the methods 


the systems of construction and of rein- 
forcement depend. What is more, the 
very stability of the buildings into which 
cement or concrete enter depends largely 
on the quality of the product. Hence the 
high degree of scientific skill that has been 
lavished on the manufacture. It is a 
whimsical thought that this sturdy bridge 
or that gigantic warehouse owes its titanic 
strength as much to the work of the 
chemist in the laboratory as to the care 
with which the calculations of strains ana 
stresses were made by the designer, or to 
the scrupulous attention given to the mix- 
ing, tamping, and other details of work- 
manship. In no other department of the 
building industry has the chemist rendered 
such important services as in that of 
cement manufacture. Perhaps he haus done 
more in the paint and varnish department, 
but there decoration is in question rather 
ne building, and does not affect the 
claim. 


Concrete Mixing Machines 


As to the supreme importance of getting 
a ‘thorough ‘‘ mix” every designer is 
aware. Hence the large number of con- 
crete mixers at the exhibition. It ‘is nov 
merely to meet the demand for speed, or 
for the saving of labour, that so many 
machine mixers are on view. The fact is 
that hand-mixing is markedly inferior to 
mechanical mixing, because ‘‘to err is 
human.’’ Artists may speak of ‘ the 
human touch ”’ that compels our sympathy 
where accuracy and uniformity are at a 
discount; but in the matter of mixing the 
cement and the aggregate of which con- 
crete consists, unifonmity and regularity of 
motion is essential to the production of a 
thoroughly homogeneous mass, and in this 
the mixing machine completely oulclasses 
the human agent. 

In Row K, at Stand 184, Messrs. Ran- 
some-verMehr Machinery Company, Ltd., 
14-16, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, 
S.W.1, show several machines, hand and 
power, of a type that is unsurpassed for 
speed and efficiency, and in the gallery, 
Bay 26, they have on view a compact and 
portable hand-mixer that, like most of 
these machines will serve for tar-macadam 
and other substances besides -concrete. 

At Bay 21, Messrs. Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Plant, Ltd., 17, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, show the ‘‘ Roll ” patent concrete 
mixer, in which, it is stated, great attention 
has been paid to prevent wear and tear of 
the machine and loss of output owing to 
stoppages for repairs, while’a closed drum 
prevents splashing ‘of the liquid on. the 
rollers. 
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of using cement as a binding agent | 
various materials, such as those alrea, 
mentioned, can do much to solve the m 
pressing problems with regard to housj 
accommodation. Where a local mate; 
can be used, the question of tianspor 
tion is largely solved, and althoy 
cement is difficult to obtain at a price ¢, 
sistent with one’s general ideas, it « 
scarcely be said to be unobtaimable in | 
quantities needed for small numbers 
houses. For huge building  schen 
special arrangements would natura 
have to be made. 

Twenty firms at the exhibition shoy 
means for preventing dampness, and 
some of the stands ingenious means 
demonstrating their effectiveness hy 
been devised, notably at the “Pudl 


stand. } 


Smith mixers are shown at Stand 
Row C, by Messrs. Stothert and Pitt, 
have, however, as their chief exhibij 
petrol-driven concrete road-making pla 
which includes their No. 1 half-cubie-y; 
Victoria mixer, fitted with a side loa 
and with road wheels. . 

The ‘‘ Whalley ”’ patent tar-macad 
and concrete mixer, shown in Bay 2 
Messrs. H. J. West and Co., Ltd., 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, is vty 


the open stationary-pan principle, so t 
the mixing operation is visible all the: ; 


Systems of Reinforcement 


Next we come to the all-importa [ S| 
ject of reinforcement. Among the | 
hibits coming under this head we - % 
absolute novelty, although improvet 
in detail were here and there observa 
in the familiar ‘‘ tried and _ truste 
systems that happen to be represented. 
Row B, at Stand 33, the British Re 
forced Concrete Engineering Compa 
Ltd., 1, Dickinson Street, Manchest 
showed examples of B.R.C.  siirru 
hoops, and helicals, and their BR 
fabric. The former are assembled int 
tion, and a concrete slab is a 


forced with the fabric. 
The Expanded Metal Company, a 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminst 
S.W.1, show four extremely useful clas 
of their products, namely, Diamond m¢ 
expanded steel sheet reinforcement, for | 
in roads, foundations, walls, floors, roc 
bridges, culverts; expanded metal la 
ings for all kinds of plaster work; “IT 
met ’’ reinforcementt for brickwork, ¢ 
crete block work, pantition slabs, ¢ 
twisted and set steel wall-ties for Cav 
walls. That the range of service of tt 
materials is extremely wide is seen fn 
the large number of photographs of mu 
farious buildings in which the Expanc 
Metal Company’s products have been : 
For ‘‘ Trisec ’’ spiral bond bars sh 
at Stand 4, Row B, by the Improv 
Twisted Steel Bar. Company (1919), Lt 
28, Victoria Street, S.W.1, it is claim 
that they effect a considerable reduction 
the weight of steel used. 
Johnson’s Reinforced Concrete I 
gineering Company, Ltd., was familiar 
us at former exhibitions as ‘‘ Rd. Johns 
Clapham and Morris, Ltd.’’ They exhil 
in Row H at Stand 142, their Lattice a 
Keedon system of construction, in wh 
a rigid connection between the she 
members and the reinforcing bar is 
by key-wedging. With Keedon sh 
members in position, a series of collar 
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med where the shear members surround 
bars, the application of the key con- 
ting the collars into rigid fixings which 
inot slip during filling and ramming. 

‘he Climbing Steel Shuttering Com- 
ry, 515, Queen’s Road, Sheffield, ex- 
ited, Row E, Stand 77, a new system 
building concrete walls in situ without 


wooden shuttering, thus effecting, it is 
claimed, a great reduction in form-work 
costs. Light bolstered galvanised steel 
plates form the shuttering, which is moved 
upwards as the work proceeds. The 
shutters are held apart for the thickness of 
the wall by means of wires that pass 
through holes in the upper and lower 
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edges of the shutters. When the concrete 
has been filled in and has stiffened, the 
lower wires are cut and the plates are 
turned up from the bottom (the top wires 
acting as hinges), ready for the next batch. 
Other systems are described below. 

Many prominent systems of reinforced 
concrete construction were not represented. 


3.—Newer Materials 
By FREDERIGK CHATTERTON, F.R.LB.A. 


SHE building industry is at the 
present time face to face with 
problems as serious as any it has 

ved in the course of its history. It has 

only to cope with a famine in 
terials but also to overcome a shortage 
labour and difficulties of transport. 
ch a condition of affairs, aggravated as 
is by enhanced prices, has naturally 
acted its immediate prosperity, and for 

. moment the relief so greatly desired 

not in sight. Nor can it be reasonably 

yected to be otherwise, when we con- 
er the havoc—both economic and social 
vhich four years of concerted destruc- 

a have wrought among the warring 

dons. 


[Though constructive work of every 
‘cription has fallen most gravely in 
ears, it is well to remember that the 
ans by which this appreciable deficit is 
be wiped out, and relatively normal 
iditions allowed to take its place, are 
weising some of the acutest minds in 
: world of industry. It is not the habit 
our race to remain idle when national 
rk has to be done, and we may confi- 
itly predict that the task of re-construc- 
a, now being so strenuously undertaken 
the community, will approach comple- 
n within a far shorter time than seems 
ely at a first glance. After such a 
‘iod of destruction, it will, in all prob- 
lity, take quite as long for stable con- 
ions to be restored, but we feel assured, 
yertheless, that the future is full of 
ymise, and that the industry as a whole 
3 no need to take a gloomy view of its 
yspects. 


{hese considerations vitally concern 
thitects and builders alike, since it is 
mn their common efforts that the public 
ist inevitably rely for some amelioration 
the hardships which the shortage of 
v dwellings—to take the most obvious 
the existing disabilities—brings in its 
in, 
\ithough the war has unquestionably 
vught the situation to its present 
Nax, it may be stated with equal truth 
tt the national needs, as exemplified 
the imperative necessity for the rapid 
istruction of countless munition fac- 
les and other structures for the manu- 
ture of war material, were largely met 
the. employment of those newer 
‘terials, which have now established 
‘mselves as reliable alternatives for the 
er and traditional ones. 


Much progress has been made in recent 
sin perfecting the numerous 
iterials which fall under this heading, 
da survey of the more important of 
‘m now being shown at the exhibition 
ll, it is believed, be helpful to the archi- 
t, by directing his attention to alterna- 
€ means of building and finishing. It 
not intended to prejudice the older 
tterials in any way, but merely to indi- 
e the nature and application of such 
nmodities, . 


Goncrete Construction 


While concrete construction is by no 
means a new idea, certain applications of 
it are certainly novel, and as such will be 
here noticed. Of these, the concrete 
block, so largely employed by housing 
authorities and for structures of a very 
wide range of type and purpose, is a con- 
spicuous example of a material which 
may legitimately be utilised for most 
classes of walls and partitions in place of 
brick or stone. 

The rapidity with which concrete build- 
ing blocks can be made and erected, their 
diversity of shape, size, and finish, and 
the relatively small amount of. skill re- 
quired® in their employment for building 
purposes, are among the chief advantages 
which may be claimed on their behalf; 
while, as regards cost, most makers of 
block machines can produce data showing 
considerable economies resulting from 
their use. Generally speaking, the con- 
crete—which may contain any suitable 
aggregate—is mixed dry and subjected to 
pressure in the machine. Architects 
desiring further information respecting 
the numerous types of concrete block 
machines and blocks on view, will find it 
well worth while inspecting the following: 
The Australia, Row D, 69; Deards’, K, 
202; the British Léan Company, Ltd., J. 
161; the Cat-Ar, Bay 14a; the Channello 
Concrete Construction Company, F, 111; 
the ‘‘ Cesalith,’? F, 116a; the ‘* Winch,” 
Beeourcther = Aéro, 2. 4933 thei. Kirk,” 
B, 11; the “ Manelite,’”’ B, 21; the 
Ransome, Bay 26; the “ Dri-crete,’’ C, 
41; the ‘‘ Tarmac’? and ‘ Vinculum,”’ 
Bays 4 and 5; Vickers’, Hobbs’, D, 71 
and ©7233 Rk. Go Whitaker, Lid., J;-167; 
they “Anchors Ey 67832 the “ Unit 7 
method, H, 147; and the ‘‘ Winget,”’ 
E, 78. Practical demonstrations are given 
at many of the stands, where the process 
of making the blocks and slabs may be 
seen in operation. Machines for making 
concrete bricks such as Vickers’, D, 71, 
42; and the ‘‘ Plus,’? Bay 21, will also be 
found of interest. 


Concrete construction is shown in 
several other varieties, such as the 
‘Doric’? system, J, 173, in which the 
walls are monolithic and_ solid; the 


Forrester-Marsh system of shuttering, J, 
163, demonstrating single and hollow con- 
crete walls and slabs built z-sztu; the 
Climbing Steel Shuttering Company’s 
method of forming continuous lengths of 
walling by filling up the space enclosed 
by the shuttering, a course at a_ time, 
E, 77; and the Dry-Walls system, F, 112 
and 113, in which concrete walls, having 
a vertical damp course down the centre, 
are made by pouring concrete into patent 
shuttering clamped to piers of brickwork 
or concrete, placed at intervals. . Differing 
materially from any of the foregoing is 
the ‘D.C.L.’’? machine, B, 10, which 
builds—as it travels—solid or cavity walls 
with the necessary ties, in one operation, 
im situ. 


While considering the application of 
concrete block construction to the erec- 
tion of houses, attention may be drawn 
to the Economic Eaves Company’s inven- 
tion (Stand No. 36, Row B), which is a 
combined cornice and gutter of re-inforced 
concrete, so’ designed as to embody a 
tilting fillet for slates or tiles, an abut- 
ment for rafter feet, and a_ horizontal 
bearing for wall plates. It is of mono- 
lithic construction, and may be made in 
any length. 


Asbestos Cement Products 


The uses’ to which asbestos-cement are 
applied in modern building work are 
probably only equalled in number by the 
variety of forms it may be made to 
assume in the process of manufacture. It 
is particularly adapted for roof coverings, 
either in the form of tiles laid diagonally 
and horizontally, or flat and corrugated 
sheets, where its employment effects 
appreciable economies in roof scantlings 
on account of its comparatively light 
weight. 

As an alternative material in place of 
lath and plaster for walls, partitions and 
ceilings, as well as for external linings to 
framed buildings, asbestos-cement sheets 
have definitely proved their value, not only 
in that the material itself is weatherproof 
and durable, but also because it is so 
easily handled and rapidly erected. It 
has, in addition, the great merit of expe- 
diting the occupation of dwelling houses, 
as a room lined and ceiled with it may be 
used immediately it is fixed. Plastered 
walls, on the other hand, must be allowed 
time to dry out. If the material is used as 
a wall or partition lining, the joints may 
either be covered with plain or moulded 
wood strips, or merelv filled with any of 
the usual hard water paint stopping and 
rubbed down to a smooth finish when dry. 
Asbestos-cement sheets may be painted, 
distempered, enamelled, or even grained, 
but it is advisable to prepare them first 
with a good coat of priming, boiled lin- 
seed oil, or silicate of soda. 

The use of asbestos-cement sheets for 
external linings to framed structures is 
likely to increase, now that pebble-diashed 
cement and rough-cast are found to 
readily adhere to them. Visitors to the 
exhibition may inspect two panels respec- 
tively treated with these surfaces on oppo- 
site sides of the half-timbered pavilion 
shown by the British Fibrocement Works, 
Ltd., on Stand No. 85, Row E. 

As has already been mentioned, there 
are numerous other forms applicable to 
buildings in which this useful material is 
now being manufactured, such as rain- 
water pipes, eaves guttering; and pipes 
for gas, water, or sewage. 

One of its latest applications—to be 
seen at the same stand—is for flooring, 
where sheets 4 in. thick are screwed to 
wood joists spaced at 2 ft. 4 in. centres, 
In addition to the firm already mentioned, 
specialities manufactured from _ this 
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material are exhibited by the following 
companies: The British Roofing Com- 
“ pany, B, 9a; W. Pattison and Successors, 
B, 31; the British Uralite Company 
(1908), Ltd., E, 91; the British Everite 
and Asbestilite Works, Ltd., E, and 
G. R. Speaker and Co., G, 132. 
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Lath and Plaster Substitutes 


As the important group of specialities 
variously prepared from asbestos-cement 
sheets, which fall under this head, have 
been already dealt with in the section 
devoted to asbestos-cement products, we 
will now consider several makes of wall- 
board serving a similar purpose, but con- 
taining neither asbestos nor cement. 
These are for the most part manufactured 
from wood, and consist of large sheets 
which can be readily fixed. to battens, 
studs, or joists, thus entirely doing away 
with the need for lath and plaster. 

Wall-boards are especially valuable 
where rapid construction is of primary 
importance, and their use as_ internal 
linings in newly erected buildings cer- 
tainly enables them to be occupied much 
sooner than would be the case if the walls, 
partitions and ceilings were lathed and 
plastered in the ordinary manner. The 
fact, too, that the process of manufacture 
imparts to this material a very consider- 
able inherent strength and lightness of 
weight, makes for a direct saving in 
timber, which need not be of such heavy 
scantlings or so closely spaced as would 
be necessary in the case of the traditional 
plaster finish. These are matters of great 
moment at this time of scarcity and en- 
hanced prices, and will not be overlooked 
by the discerning architect. It should in 
addition be remembered that the handling 
and fixing of wall-board does not call for 
a great deal of skill on the part of the 
workman, who, moreover, could cover the 
walls and ceiling of a room with this 
material and leave it ready for use in a 
far less time than he could plaster it. 

Wall or ‘‘ building ’’ board, as it is also 
called, is fixed with an interval of 4 in. 
between the edges of the panels, this joint 
being covered with a plain or moulded 
strip of wood. The exercise of a little 
ingenuity in the spacing of the cover strips 
and the proportioning of the panels will 
produce very satisfactory decorative 
effects both for walls and ceilings. 
Instances of the results which.can be ob- 


4.— Fireproof and Fire-Resisting Materials 


V. MILNES EMERSON, A.R.I.B.A. 


ByA ET: 


N the construction of walls, external 
and internal, various materials are ex- 
hibited from brick to modern methods 

of construction in hollow clay ware, artifi- 
cial stone, and concrete in a variety of 


forms. The fire-resisting qualities of these 
materials are well known. 

When materials of a more or less 
inflammable nature are employed the 


question arises how to reduce the fire 
risk. Where timber is used for walls, 
externally or internally, the coating of 
some with a chemical such as that sup- 
plied by the Torbay and Dart Paint Com- 
pany should prove effective in retarding a 
fire for some time, and. would in many 
cases enable measures to be taken to deal 
with the conflagration before any serious 
or extensive damage had been effected. 
This “ Quelling ’”? has. also the properties 
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tained by the application of this material 
may be seen at the stand (E, 87) of the 
Beaver Board Company, Ltd. This com- 
pany’s product is a pure wood fibre board 
about 3-16th in. thick, and is supplied in 
widths of 36 in. and 48 in., and lengths 
OL Seity,0.9 ft. ito" Mii; T2etbee Ane wand 
16 ft. 

Another well-known and reliable make 
of building board is ‘“ Fiberlic,’? shown 
by Messrs. Macandrews and Forbes, Ltd., 
at Stand No. 66, Row D. It is made 
from a fibrous root found in Mesopotamia. 
and supplied in widths of 32 in. and 
48 in., and lengths of 6 ft., 7 ft.,-8 ft., 
go ft., 10 ft., and 12 ft., the thickness 
being the same as that of Beaver Board. 

Venesta, Ltd. (Stand E, 89a), exhibit 
veneered wood panels of three plies 
cemented together under pressure with a 
waterprooi composition. <Any desired 
wood may be obtained as a finsh, and the 
surface may be stained, painted, distem- 
pered, oiled or polished. These ply 
panels, though only 3-16th in. thick, are 
of wood throughout, and are not syn- 
thetically manufactured. 


Differing in a marked degree from the 


three specialities above described, is the 
‘Thistle’? plaster board, which is a 
plaster-coated board of a strong and dur- 
able character. It is made in Sheets 
32 in. X 36 in., and is nailed direct to 
studding spaced at 16 in. centres. If 
covered with a thin finishing ceat, or with 
‘Thistle Hardwall Piaster,’? a smooth 
jointless surface is obtained. This 
material may be seen at Stand No. 166. 
Row J. 


Flooring 

Much attention has been bestowed in 
recent years on the production of mastic 
floors which can be laid zz sztu on such 
varying surfaces as brick, concrete, wood, 
old flags, and iron or steel. There are two 
exhibitors showing floors of this descrip- 
tion, that of Messrs. C. W. Langman, 
Ltd. (D, 65), being particularly resilient 
and warm. This floor, which must be 
laid on a bone-dry foundation, will take 
a high polish after treatment with a good 
wax-turpentine solution. 

The other composition floor on view is 
the: “* Thermos.’?".(.B, 9 23);. wwhich Qhas 
cement for a basis, and contains cork 
among other ingredients. While the ‘‘C 
Thermos ”’ flooring can be laid on green 


of hardening the timber, and being avail- 
able in any desired tint, makes a very 
effective finish, Many makers are ex- 
hibiting asbestos sheeting, etc., and walls 
with this material, both externally and 
internally, can be finished in an effective 

manner. Their fire-resisting qualities are 
well known. 

Other suitable wall materials are wall- 
boards such as Fiberlic, Upson, and 
Beaver boards. These boards are good 
fire-resisters, and can be effectively used 
in the treatment of interiors. 

Steel windows in standardised sizes for 
housing schemes, etc., in the place of 
wood frames and sashes add to the fire- 
resisting properties of the building. 

Doors constructed in steel, with fire- 
proof filling, for use in private and public 
buildings, factories, ete., are exhibited by 
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concrete, the ‘‘ Thermos’”’ Magnesit 
variety can on!y be applied to perfect! 
dry surfaces. “These floorings may 
either laid z2 sztu or in the form of tile: 
in which latter case they are bedded an 
jointed in cement and sand, 

Rubber and “ Rublino”’ tiling fe 
floors may be seen at the stand (No, 5, 
Row D) of the Leyland and Birminghar 
Rubber Company. 


| 


Miscellaneous Substitutes 
A very cleanly finish for the walls 


kitchens, bathrooms, lavatories, etem 
provided by ‘* Emdeca ’ sheets! ic 
consist of flexible zinc embossed an) 


enamelled. This material is fixed h 
means of.a special adhesive paste prepare 
by the company, and must not be applie 
to any but perfectly dry wall surface; 
The effects produced, and numerous cd 
signs in which it may be had, are show 
on Stand No. 143a, Row H. 

One of the novelties of the exhibition | 
the Slate Surfaced Strip Shingle, whic 
originated in America, and is intended fc 
use on either sloping or vertical surface 
It may be seen at Stand No. 9, Row B, 

Messrs. W. Briggs and Sons, Ltd. 
No. 26, Gallery), exhibit a substitute i 
lead in the form of a canvas-cored bit 
men sheet coated with mica. Th! 
material can be used in all situations i 
place of lead, such as gutters, flashing 
flats, aprons, etc., at about a quarter tl 
cost of the genuiné article. The mic 
surface is found to protect the bitume 
from the sun’s heat. 

We are informed that Sir Robert Ma 
Alpine and Sons, the well-known co) 
tractors, employed this substitute for th 
whole of the Slough Depét. buildings, ¢ 
account of the scarcity and high cost | 
lead, and that it proved an entirely sati 
factory alternative. 


The Cement Gun ~ 


This ingenious apparatus is capa 

many and diverse applications, the pri 
cipal among which is that of directir 
cement and sand—hydrated at the poi 
of application—to framed structures wi) 
metal re-inforcement or even tarred fe 
between the constructional units, and : 
forming a strong wall or roof, both e 
pedi tiously and economically. It is exh: 
hited by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, | 
Stand No. 16, Row B. g 


le ny ly et 


Fireproof Doors, Ltd., whose produc 
show what can be done in the way 
making these fittings ornamental as Wi 
as useful. 3 
Floors and flooring materials @ 
numerous, including the  ferro-conere 
and hollow block systems of flooring. — 
floor covering exhibited by the Oil Tru’ 
Ltd., would “form a very suitable flo 
covering, and could be used for t 
covering of old and worn wood floors | 
warehouses, etc, It should prove cheap 
than renewing the wood floor, and wou 
provide a firm and fire-resisting fog 
the same time, The tenaciousness of t 
material ensures perfect adhesion with t 
old wood flooring. | 
The use of fire-resisting materials | 
furniture and fittings for use in offi 


etc., is shown as the Art Metal Constr 
= | 


LF 
{ 


THE 


tion Company’s exhibit, where various 
articles of furniture can be seen; whilst 
Messrs. John Tann have an exhibit of 
many fire-proof fittings, including their 
well-known safes, many of which have 
before to-day emerged intact from many 
severe tests. 
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A common cause of fire which has re- 
sulted in the destruction of many historic 
buildings amongst others in this country 
is caused by the ignition of timber near 
or in the ordinary fireplaces and chimneys. 
In this connection the exhibit of the Davis 
Gas Stove Company, who have erected 
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one of their ‘‘ Nautilus” gas fire flues, is 
interesting, and amply demonstrates the 
small amount of heat that passes through 
the flue. Of course, modern buildings 
would not invite disaster by having timber 
built into the fireplaces; but very few 
ancient houses are free from this fault. 


5.—Paint, Colour, Varnish and Kindred Industries 


By ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D. 


in the paint and kindred industries 

during the war was the shortage of 
essential products, such as white lead and 
linseed oil, both of which could not be 
used except by special permission, and 
practically the whole of the stock was 
used up between 1915 and 1919. To make 
matters worse neither of these materials 
could be manufactured. As regards pig- 
lead, this was required for ammunition. 
Then, of course, there was very great diffi- 
culty in getting supplies of turpentine, and 
equal difficultv in the case of its best sub- 
stitute, viz., ‘‘ white spirit.’’ Nearly all 
the raw materials used in paint manu- 
facture were difficult or even impossible 
to obtain, including certain dyes formerly 
imported from Germany, tung oil from 
China, and the various gum resins used 
in the manufacture of varnishes. It hap- 
pened, however, that at the beginning of 
the war stocks were fairly large, and had 
it not ‘been for this manufacturers would 
have been compelled to close down. 

This condition of things taught some 
valuable lessons. Take, for example, the 
question of ready-mixed paints. Decora- 
tors as a class strongly object to the use 
of such paint, and architects and builders 
have frequently the same prejudice against 
them. White lead not being available, it 
became necessary to use such stocks of 
ready-mixed paints as were on hand, and 
the results were so satisfactory whenever 
high-class goods of this character were 
employed, that much of the prejudice was 
swept away. It is quite certain that many 
decorators and architects who used ready- 
mixed paints for the first time will never go 
back to the system of mixing white lead 
in the fashion which heretofore prevailed. 
The subject is of such importance to all 
who are concerned in the preservation of 
buildings by means of the application of 
paints that it may be briefly considered 
here in its most essential points. 

In dealing with a subject of this kind it 
is always advisable to inquire closely into 
the objections which may be advanced; 
among these are, first, that in a ready pre- 
pared paint there is no guarantee as to 
what such paint is made of. Secondly, 
that a paint may have been in stock for 
several years and have become “‘ fatty,”’ 
which would mean in effect that it was not 
suitable for painting ordinary work. The 
third and most important objection is that 
ready-prepared paint must of necessity be 
of a constant or uniform composition. In 
painting all work it is very necessary to 
vary the quantity of oil and turpentine 
used, according to whether the surface to 
which the paint is to be applied is or is 
not absorbent. Obviously, the amount of 
thinners required in a paint which is to be 
applied to iron will be very much less than 
in the case of a paint to be applied to 
plaster. As a matter of fact woods vary 
very considerably in their absorption 
quality, and the painter who mixes his own 
paint makes a due allowance accordingly. 

ow then, it will be asked, can we meet 
the objections raised against them?. First 
as to the composition. It is not necessary 


) HE principal difficulty to contend with 


that a decorator should know precisely the 
composition of the paint he uses. What 
the decorator does want to know, equally 
with the architect and the property-owner, 
is how and what a paint will do, and par- 
ticularly how long it will last. As a 
matter of fact, a paint which is made from 
an admixture of two or more pigments in 
the proper proportion will last much longer 
than a paint made from a single pigment. 
For example, approximately 66 per cent. 
of white lead, 33 per cent. of zinc oxide, 
and a small proportion of an inert material 
will give a far better result than either the 
lead or the zinc used by itself, provided, of 
course, that pure linseed oil and pure tur- 
pentine are used as thinners. All mixed 
paints are made from several pigments; 
never from one. Colouring matter may be 
added without affecting’ the question. 
There is, of course, a lot of very inferior 
ready-mixed paints on the market, mostly 
without any name of manufacturers, but 
on the other hand there are dozens of 
brands of really high-class paints of this 
character which may be relied upon both 
for composition and durability. 

Now as to the question as to varying the 
amount of thinners according to how far 
surface is absorbent. It will be observed 
that this objection only applies to the first 
or priming coat, because when that coat 
is dry it is to be assumed that it will have 
provided a surface upon which a_ sub- 
sequent coat may be applied wholly with- 
out further absorption. A can of ready- 
mixed paint when set at rest for a few days 
will be found to have much of the oil and 
turpentine floating on the top. If, there- 
fore, the paint is to be applied on a non- 
absorbent surface some of these floating 
thinners may be poured off; if, on the 
other hand, the surface requires it, more 
oil and turpentine may be added, and the 
original paint being fluid the admixture 
can be made in a very few minutes. 

The fact is, given good materials, paint 
may be mixed by the aid of machinery, 
and a good paint produced at a small price. 
It takes ia considerable amount of time to 
break up stiff white lead and to make it 
into a paint. By machinery 100 gallons 
could be mixed in the time that a painter 
would take to mix a single gallon. The 
reputable firms of paint manufacturers 
have placed on the market certain ready- 
mixed paints bearing brands or names 
which have become very valuable as in- 
dicating a certain high value. They could 
not afford to endanger the reputation of 
these goods by using inferior materials in 
their manufacture. 

Another outcome of the conditions pre- 
vailing between 1914 and 1919 was the pro- 
duction of what may be termed semi- 
mixed paints. It must be remembered 
that the painter gets now nearly 2s. an 
hour where he formerly received only 8d. 
The question, therefore, of saving his time 
as far as possible is an important one. As 
the work of breaking up lead takes so long, 
and as there is still a prejudice in’ some 
auarters to the use of ready-prepared 
paints, at least two manufacturers have 
adopted a happy mean. by producing a 


not be found far wrong. 


paint in semi-paste form, so that half the 
work of mixing is done. One firm pro- 
duces pure white lead in this state, and 
the other a mixture of two-thirds of lead 
and one-third of zinc; colour and thinners 
can, of course, be added as may be 
required. 

Recognising the necessity of keeping. 
down the cost of labour, many architects 
are now using white and coloured enamels 
for outside work. Here, again, there are 
many. different varieties, and we shall be 
inclined to think that the highest priced are 
the best. This is, of course, but a rough. 
way to estimate, but in the result it will 
All high-class 
enamels are made from a single pigmenit— 
zinc oxide—excepting when _ coloured, 
when the necessary colouring matter is 
added. The gloss is obtained partly from 
varnish, but more frequently from a. 
specially treated linseed oil. A good 
enamel should last outside at least seven 
years, and during that time it should be 
washed down, say, every twelve months, 
and would ialways look bright and clean. 
At the end of the seven years the gloss will 
have to a great extent gone, but when the 
surface is cleaned it will be quite ready for 
re-enamelling. The undercoats of enamel 
should not be white lead, but a zinc sul- 
phide pigment known in the trade as. 
** lithopone. ”’ 

Speaking of zinc oxide reminds one of' 
the somewhat extraordinary position. which 
had been created during the war. In 1913 
zinc oxide was used almost exclusively by 
paint and enamel manufacturers in the 
production of ready-mixed paints and 
enamel. During that year 49,800 cwts., 
value £54,866, were imported, none was 
made in this country. Now it happened 
that for several years prior to 1913 a cam- 
paign in favour of zinc oxide had been 
conducted through the Press showing its. 
good qualities as a paint material, par-. 
ticularly the fact that it is non-poisonous.. 
Then came the Departmental Committee: 
appointed by the Government to inquire- 
into lead poisoning in the house-painting: 
and carriage-painting trades. This report, 
it will be remembered, recommended Ithat 
the use of white lead be prohibited, owing 
to its poisonous qualities. The result has. 
been the establishment of several zinc oxide: 
factories in this country. The present out- 
put of the pigment made in this country 
will soon be sufficient to meet all demands. 
Alt present zinc oxide cannot be imported’ 
excepting by special licence. It is very 
likely. that after twelve months or so this 
restriction will be removed and possibly a: 
small duty be placed on- imported zinc 
oxide so as to give the home manufac- 
turers an opportunitv to get on their feet. 
It is hoped the market will. be free, which 
will mean that the price will be certain to 
drop. 

Turning: now to another part of this 
subject, it is good to observe that the use 
of stains. made from.certain coal tar pro- 
ducts is increasing rapidly.- During the 
war the manufacturers were handicapped 
for raw materials, but now are able-to 
supply these goods quite freely. As pointed 
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cout in these columns recently, stains re- 
ferred to are very acceptable from an 
artistic standpoint, being made in half a 
dozen colours, none of them very bright. 
They give effect which can hardly be pro- 
duced by any other means. Of course, 
their chief merit, however, lies in the fact 
of ‘their admirable preservative quality. 
These stains must not be compared to 
paint, as they are of an entirely different 
nature. They preserve because they pene- 


OUSING is booming. This was 
one’s impression when visiting the 


exhibition. Architects, builders, 
etc., have shown themselves keenly alive 
to the requirements of the moment, and 
the manufacturers of gas apparatus have 
not lagged behind, {the adaptation of 
gaseous fuel to the service of the home 
having undoubtedly received their most 
oareful consideration. 

Modern thought calls for a far different 
standard of comfort, hygiene, dtc., in 
workers’ houses than was the case a few 
years ago, particularly as regards labour- 
saving devices and a readily obtainable 
supply of hot water. In this connection 
the gas industry can safely claim that it 
-has produced appliances and systems which 
must result in gas playing a far larger part 
in all houses—and especially those to be 
occupied by what are known as the work- 
ing classes—than it ever did in the past. 


Cooking. 


The gas cooker will probably prove to be 
practically ubiquitous in housing schemes. 
Mrs. C. S. Peel, a member of the Women’s 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, has mentioned that she 
had collected letters from working women 
Siving their views as to the necessities of 
the comfortable home, and among the 
necessities menltioned was ‘‘ a gas cooker 
in every house.’? The gas industry has 
-readily responded to such an unqualified 
and, from their point of view, satisfactory 
«demand, by producing a type of gas cooker 
‘that is eminently suitable for the working- 
«class home, or, indeed, any small-sized 
house or flat. 

The type which appears most suitable 
for many housing schemes has a hot-plate 
of rather greater width than depth pro- 
vided with two boiling burners and a grill 
burner capable of manipulation for use 
either as a powerful boiling burner or for 
grilling. All burners are easily removable 
for cleaning purposes, and a plate-rack 
and enamel backplate are provided for 
utility and hygiene. The oven, capable of 
cooking for about six persons, is raised 
several inches from the ground on legs or 
a stand, to lessen the necessity for stoop- 
‘ing and to enable the housewife to keep 
‘the floor surface clean. Cookers of this— 
the ‘‘ Bungalow ’’—type were installed 
throughout at the Roe Green, Hendon, 
Housing Scheme, and are being used in the 
houses converted inito flats by H.M. Office 
-of Works in London. 

When considering houses of a better 
class we have a very varied and excellent 
assortment from which to choose. 


Gas Coppers. 


The gas-heated portable copper iis a most 
useful and labour-saving appliance which 
greatly mitigates the terrors of washing 
day. The fuel cost is very low, because it 
is only used intermittently, The latest 
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trate the wood to which they are applied, 
while the paint lies on the surface, and the 
oil alone penetrates, and that but to a 
shont distance. The reader who is in 
doubt should apply a little of the stain to 
a piece of raw wood and then cut it across. 
There is no doubt a certain quantity of 
benzol conltained in these stains, and that 
product has remarkable penetrative quali- 
ties; the fact that these stains may be 
applied by unskilled labour is, under pre- 


6.—Gas Equipment 


patterns show very great improvements, 
among which is the substitution of a loose 
wooden lid for the old hinged metal one. 
This lid may be reversed and when upside 
down the underside provides a flat surface 
on which clothes may be reslted to drain, 
etc. The ‘ Novo” gas copper, exhibited 
by John Wright and Co., also has a specially 
constructed burner, which spreads a sheet 
of flame around the bottom of the pan, en- 
suring very good flame contact, and there- 
fore efficiency. Gas coppers specially suit- 
able for housing schemes have a cast-iron 
exterior and a bower-barffed (rustless) 
interior pan. 


© 


Gas Fires. 


Probably the greatest advance in hous- 
ing equipment has been made in connec- 
ion with gas heating. One mighl be 
pardoned for prophesying that we are on 
the eve of a revolution in building con- 
struction in conjunction with gas heating, 
and, indeed, it may be claimed that the re- 
volution has already begun. A number of 
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SECTION SHOWING GAS RECESSED FIRE, 


1926. 


‘coal fire as it does to burn a gas fire for 


a 


/ 


sent conditions, a distinct advantage. Com. 
mon unskilled labour is costly enough, but 

skilled labour has reached a fancy price. 

To summarise, between the Buildin 
Trades Exhibition of 1913 and that of 1920, 
the outstanding facts are a remarkable ip. 
crease in the use of high-class ready-mixed) 
paints and enamels, the setting up of im- 
portant manufactories of zinc oxide in this 
country, and the increase in the use of 
stains on exterior work. | 
| 


! 


| 

years ago gas fires were made of what is 
known as the “‘ built-in ’’ type, and the . 
industry then asserted that it was wasteful, 
first to instal a coal grate in a room that 
was to be intermittently heated, and then) 
subsequently to fix a gas fire in front of 
it, thus involving the uneconomic principle 
of installing two appliances for the one 
purpose, one of which would probably 
never again come into use. This theory 
met with great success, and in a number 
of cases when houses were being erected 
or reconstructed, the coal fire chimney 
openings were fitted with ‘‘ built-in ” gas 
fires, instead of coal grates. This custom 
was increasing when war broke out, but. 
during the war a new and advanced theory 
was brought forward. Why not, in such 
cases, also reduce the flue area, and thus. 
save more money, labour, material, ete.? 
This theory, the writer, among others, has 
preached in and out of season, and it is 
now bearing fruit. a 
In a few words, it comes to this. The 
houses being erected under the Govern- 
scheme should have one solid fuel fire and 
the rest gas fires. Tenants probably could 
not afford to pay for a gas fire burning. 
sixteen hours per day in the living room, 
and in the winter, if a coal or coke fire. 
were used it would warm this room, cook, 
food, and heat water, while in the summer 
labour, dust, and dirt would be saved and 
greater comfort obtained by using a gas. 
cooker and gas water-heater. But, as re- 
gards the other rooms, how frequently and 
for how many hours are fires needed in the 
average working or lower middle-class 
house? Perhaps in the parlour for an 
hour now and again, or for a few hours | 
on a Sunday. It costs almost as much for 
kindling wood alone nowadays to light a 


one hour. 

In how many thousands of bedrooms, | 
too, are cheap coal fire interiors fixed that 
are never used from one year’s end to the | 
other? Not that the housewife—even of 
the working class—would not like the. 
chance of a fire at a very low fuel cost for 
a few minutes night and morning when 
dressing, particularly for the old folk, but 
simply because with coal grates it is un- 
obtainable, and the labour of lighiting and 
cleaning up the mess simply cannot and 
will not be faced. Gas companies are fix- 
ing an ever-increasing number of gas fires | 
for working-class people who use _ slot. 
meters, then why not fit gas fires in new 
houses to all rooms which are inltermit- 
tently heated? £30 to £40 per house can_ 
then be saved. 

The products of. combustion from gas | 
fires are vaporous and are not laden with 
solid particles. The flue area always re- 
mains constant, and is not reduced by soot, 
as is the case with a coal fire. Gas fires 
can, therefore, be fitted to flues or ventilat- 
ing shafts constructed wilthin the thickness 
of the walls—even within a 4}-in. wall. 
Allowing a margin for ventilation of the 


om, they only need flues from 9 in. by 
in. up to 12 in. by 3 in.—or flue areas 
rresponding to these dimensions— 
cording to the size of firefront and the 
om, and such shafts can be made either 
brickwork or concrete blocks. A sec- 
yn of a gas fire recessed in a 9-in. wall 
th shaft above, into which it ventilates, 
shown on page 534. 

Houses erected in this fashion do not 
ed chimney breasts, skewback arches 
id trimmers, while brick footings and 
undation concrete are reduced and 
imney stacks either eliminated or made 
yaller, 5,000 less bricks per cottage are 
seded, or less concrete is required, and 
bour is also reduced. An additional and 
7 nO Means unimportant advantage is 
at greater floor space and cubical air 
ace are available on the same ground 


ea. 
Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, in 
ening the exhibition, made the follow- 
g remarks: ‘‘ One great difficulty, ‘to- 
ards the solution of which all those con- 
red in the exhibition could contribute, 
as the question of cost. He had been 
dking out for many months for practical 
\d useful suggestions towards solving the 
fficulty.”” He said the fact was (there 
as work for two men, and only one man 
as available. Their housing alone was 
fficient to absorb practically every brick- 
yer in the country. He urged the en- 
Spoyjour aAeUIOIeE Jo JUdWesv.n0d 
nstruction. 
The hygiene of gas heating has been 
cepted by scienitists, medical officers of 
alth, etc., and gas fires are largely in- 
alled in hospitals, tubercular ~ dis- 
nsaries, and in the homes of medical 
ientists themselves. A daily contem- 
rary recently contained the following 
riking paragraph: ‘‘ The Medical Officer 
Health to the Diss Urban Council, re- 
rting on proposed houses, advised the 
muncil to build them without chimney- 
acks and fireplaces. He suggested {that 
is and other means of cooling and heat- 
g should be provided for, as in twenty 
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years there would be no coal for domestic 
uise.”7 

Mr. J. W. Swain, at thé’ Rowntree 
Garden Suburb, New Earswick, is building 
a number of houses with gas fires and 
economy flues constructed in cavity walls, 
saving, as he estimates, about £42 per 
house. <A block of offices is being erected 
in Tenter Street, Moorfields, London, with 
all ‘‘ built-in ’’ gas fires, and flues in the 
thickness of the brick wall, 4180 being 
saved (thereby. Other houses have been or 
are being thus constructed or planned, and 
the principle is extending very rapidly 
indeed. Leading gas stove manufacturers 
have produced ‘‘ built-in ”’ fires, priced at 
mass production rates, for housing scheme 
economy flue purposes, notably, Fletcher 
Russell and Co., Ltd., the Parkinson 
Stove Company, Ltd., and the Davis Gas 
Stove Company. 


Gas Water Heaters 


A very great extension of the use of these 
most convenient appliances is being ex- 
perienced by gas companies, and their in- 
stallation in many housing schemes is 
assured. For tinstance, they were installed 
throughout at the Roe Green scheme pre- 
viously mentioned. New — styles and 
patterns have been designed to fill the 
needs of the moment owing to the women’s 


GAS WATER HEATER 


FITTED -IN SCUBCERY. 
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demand for hot running water in every 
house, without excess of labour. 

If. the one solid fuel fire in the living 
room be adopted, the back boiler provides 
all the hot water necessary in the winter, 
when a fire ds burning. In the summer, 
when the water temperature is already 
high, it costs very little indeed to heat the 
water by gas, both for sink and bath pur- 
poses, therefore, the ideal installation is a 
boiler behind a solid fuel fire, joined up to 
the storage portion of a combined gas boiler 
and cylinder, many patterns, of which, sup- 
plied by realiable manufacturers, are on 
the market. The gas apparatus should 
have a cut-out valve by which a small 
quantity only can be heated when _ re- 
quired for the sink and a larger quantity 
at will for bathing purposes. ‘With such 
an installation, it must be borne in mind 
that there is no storage cylinder to be 
bought and separately fixed; it is all con- 
tained in the gas apparatus. 

The principle of heating at a very low 
fuel cost the gallon or so of very hot water, 
so frequently needed by the housewife for 
scullery purposes, has been specially re- 
ferred to by the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee in their report, and this should 
enable housing authorities and architects 
to decide to instal gas water-heaters. One 
such water-heater, known as the ‘‘ New 
Cottage,” is being installed by H.M. Office 
of Works ‘throughout all the houses in 
London being converted by them into 
flats. A pailful of very hot water is, ob- 
tainable in a few minutes for a small frac- 
tion of a penny, and a bath at less than 2d. 
with gas at 5s. per thousand cubic feet. 
Such an apparatus fitted in a scullery is 
illustrated below. 


Refuse Destruction 


The nation has suffered in health 
latterly, and various epidemics have raged 
and carried off a number of victims. We 
are paying the penalty for having failed 
to observe one of the principles advocated 
by all sanitary scientists, who have for 
years recommended the destruction of 
kitchen and household refuse by burning. 
During and since the war, refuse has not 
always been satisfactorily collected—result, 
a plague of disease-disseminating flies. 
bred largely in and around dustbins, or at 
least carrying germs from this source into 
our houses and on to the food in our 
pantries and on our tables, etc. 

For a very small consumption of gas, 
refuse can be entirely destroyed. Until 
such a principle is universally adopted— 
except, of course, in rural areas, where it 
may be buried or used for feeding fowls or 
pigs—we are really to this extent living in 
a primitive fashion. The expense of in- 
stalling one of the small self-contained gas- 
fired destructors is well within the.means 
of the average householder, but for housing 
schemes with coal ranges, if such an ap- 
paratus is not installed, there is now an 
alternative, a patent apparatus, an illustra- 
tion of which is shown above, exhibited 
by the Davis Gas Stove Company. It is the 
cheapest possible form of gas-fired refuse 
destructor, and needs no flue pipe. It is 
designed for readily fixing inside a coal 
grate, having adjustable sides to correct 
any difference in width between itself and 
the sides of the fire box, in which it is 
fitted. In the winter the coal fire will 
destroy the refuse and in the summer the 
inset gas-fired refuse destructor can. be 
readily fixed with a flexible tube connection 
and used at a very low cost until the cold 
weather again comes, when it can as easily 
be removed. 

i? Hi; G. 
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7.—Electrical 


exhibits were not more representative 

—those that there were, were good, but 
it was noticeable, for instance, that there 
was no display of surface wiring systems, 
or multiple way switches, and that elec- 
trical cooking appliances were confined to 
two makers. 

Many pleasing styles of lighting 
fittings were in evidence, not only as por- 
tions of exhibits, but also on the stands of 
exhibitors who neither sell nor make such 
fittings. It is evident that the half watt 
lamp has increased the popularity of both 
indirect and _ semi-indirect lighting sys- 
tems. The intense white heat emitted from 
the comparatively short filament of the 
half-watt lamp makes efficient shading a 
necessity. Indirect lighting by means of 
reflection from the ceiling, or semi-indi- 
rect lighting by the employment of trans- 
lucent glassware prevents all possibility 
of glare or eyestrain being caused by the 
naked filament. Further, bowl type re- 
flectors afford a very convenient means of 
overcoming the disadvantage of the 
somewhat long neck which has to be pro- 
vided with the larger sizes of half-watt 
lamps, and which, from an artistic view- 
point, it is desirable to hide as much as 
possible. 

Indirect lighting naturally means some 
loss of efficiency, but the reduction in cur- 
rent consumption per candle-power occa- 
sioned by the half-watt lamp prevents this 
loss in efficiency being a very serious 
matter from a running cost point of view. 

The Holophane Co., Ltd., are showing 
a complete display of scientifically . de- 
signed glass shades and reflectors, and 
special types have been prepared to give 
extensive, diffusing, focussing, or inten- 
sive lighting effects, according to the 
nature of the room to be illuminated and 
the height of the ceilings. There are also 
special reflectors for use in connection 
with concealed lighting for shop windows, 
and for use with half-watt lamps. Con- 
cealed lighting with correctly designed 
reflectors enables goods in shop 
windows to be well lit and at the same time 
adds to the comfort of the shopper by the 
absence of glare and enables the goods to 
be more effectively displayed. 

A new type of glassware of Canadian 
Origin is shown by Messrs. Underwood 
(Manchester), Ltd., and known under the 
brand name of “Moonstone.” The 
absorption of light by this glassware is 
comparatively small, and a uniform, rest- 
ful diffusion of light is obtained. The 
effect obtained very closely resembles day- 
light, and the light reflected is white in 
appearance. Many styles and types of 
shades are made in moonstone glassware 
and also suitable fittings of ordinary or 
period design. 

There has been a growing tendency to 
employ silk shades, both for small lamps 
and also for half-watt lamps ; in the latter 
case the glass bowl reflector being re- 
placed by a silk shade of similar shape 
suspended from the ceiling by means of 
silk chords. Any scheme of decoration 
can be harmonised by this method and a 
very soft and’ pleasing illumination ob- 
tained. Some. shades of this character 
were shown by Messrs. F. and C. Osler, 
Ltd., and also a very large range of 
artistic glassware and. lighting fittings. 

In connection with munition works 
canteens, and naval purposes during the 
war a great impetus was given to the use 


I is 10 be regretted that the electrical 
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of electric cooking appliances, and conse- 
quently such apparatus is now much more 
reliable, and many of the early difficulties 
and troubles have been overcome. Table- 
cooking appliances in the form of kettles, 
toasters, grills, etc., are manufactured in 
this country to a very much larger extent, 
and are as well finished and carefully de- 
signed as the American apparatus of a 
similar kind. The tendency is more and 
more toward the use of radiant. electric 
heaters, the older type of convector 
radiator being only employed for special 
purposes where convected heat is more 
advantageous than radiant heat. The 
Carron Company are showing a variety of 
types of radiant heaters both of a portable 
character and _ also 


suitable for per- 
manently fixing to existing chimney 
breasts. A Carron electric range is also 


shown and a number of smaller electric 
cooking appliances. Similar apparatus 
was exhibited by the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co., Ltd. 

Considerable progress is taking place 
in connection with electric vacuum clean- 
ing, not only in the form of small power 
machines for home and office use, but as 
larger plant for hotels, theatres, cinemas, 
and factories. The Sturtevant Engineer- 
ing Co., Ltd., are showing a stationary 
turbine vacuum cleaning plant for indus- 
trial use. The exhauster in this plant is 
of the multi-stage fan type, and consists 
of a series of turbine wheels mounted ona 
shaft, and the volume and speed of the 
air exhausted is automatically increased 
according to the number of nozzles in use 
at one time. The nozzles can be con- 
nected to connection points distributed at 
convenient positions around the building. 
By this method cleaning can be effectively 
and quickly carried out without creating 
dust, and nozzle fittings are provided suit- 
able for use on various types of flooring— 


Equipment 
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1.e., lino, carpets, etc., and also for ¢leg 
ing curtain hangings and upholste; 
Where the cleaning to be done does | 
warrant the use of a somewhat large s 
tionary plant, portable plants of a sjmij 
character can be employed. 
The increased use of motor ca I 
rs. a| 
motor cycles has led to a much wider kno 
ledge on the part of the public concernj- 
the running and upkeep of oil and peti 
engines. Hence the popularity of the 
sets, which are supplied practically ¢oy 
plete on one bedplate or ready for mou; 
ing on slide rails or H section girders, | 
large number of such sets are designed 
start up on petrol and then to run | 
paraffin. In conjunction with surfac 
wiring systems they form an economic’ 
and convenient method of installi) 
electric light in houses where a pub, 
electricity supply is not available. Mess) 
R. A. Lister and Co., Ltd., and Vickey 
Petters, Ltd., show sets of this charact: 
Where electrical conduit, casing, | 
surface cable wiring has to be fixed to t' 
walls of a building considerable labo 
costs are sometimes entailed in cutti1 
away for fixing suitable wood plugs. T] 
ingenious device known as the Rawlplu 
and shown by Messrs. The Rawlplug Cc 
Ltd., offers a means of reducing the cc 
and time spent on work of this natur 
These plugs are essentially small wood: 
tubes made to a variety of sizes to sv 
various sized screws. A small hole 
bored im the wall by means of a i 
plugging tool, which cuts a hole of tl 
size to ensure that the rawlplug fits tightl| 
The screw can be screwed home into th 
plug quite easily. As the screw goes hon 
it expands the tube, thus making a vei 
tight fit, and it is claimed that a No. 1 
; in. screw will withstand a straight pu 
edual to 500 lb., when so fixed in a hai 
brick wall. 


STAND OF THE MONITOR STOVE CO. 
(For notice of Exhibit see page 491 of last week's issue.) 


8,— Sanitary Goods 


Jost of the sanitary engineering firms 
re been engaged in the manufacture of 
spital appliances during the war, so little 
t is new is to be looked for at the ex- 
ition. Indeed, many of the large firms 
. not showing at all. 

)f the firms present, however, Messrs. 
ulton and Co.’s stand is particu- 
ily worthy of attention. Their exhibits 
» shown in a series of luxuriously fitted 
throoms. 

\ new ‘‘ silencer ’’ quite recently brought 
t by them, consisting of a valve which 
1 be fitted to any water-closet cistern, is 
aple and effective, and there should be 
jarge demand for it. 

Another feature is the revolving nozzle 
- bath taps, enabling the tap to be swung 
¢twards over the side of the bath for the 
ing of buckets, etc. 
Messrs. W. R. Pickup and Co. (Nor- 
ch) show a good range of baths and 
yatory basins, and their porcelain- 
amelled taps are of excellent design and 
lish. 
‘Messrs. H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., 
so have a display of baths with porce- 
in-enamelled taps. Indeed, this easily 
saned fitting will probably entirely replace 
e brass and gunmetal, or even the 
vered fittings. Their pedestal drinking 
untains are neat and hygienic. 

The Patent Tip-Up Bath Company show 
-very light bath which, when not in use, 
in be tipped up into a small cupboard, 
hich also contains the geyser. It can be 
stalled in any kitchen or bedroom. 
The Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd., 
jow, among various sanitary goods, a 
'seful non-splash basin, the splashing 
sing guarded against by a wide roll which 


mas the inside of the basin. 


| 


How 


| LWAYS the Building Exhibition 
f contains many inventions, new and 
| old.. But its principal function is 
1ot to exhibit familiar wares, but to show 
vhat progress is being made in the dis- 
sovery of new methods and materials. To 
vhat extent the present exhibition has ful- 
illed this purpose is made manifest by 
he large number of notices of 
‘ibits that we have given in three 
ucceeding issues of this Journal. 
specialist contributors, whose contribu- 
1 the various sections on 
which they speak with authority appear 
n the present issue, have shown what pro- 
zress has been made in the departments 
they severally represent, and we have 
‘urther thought it useful to obtain also the 
“espective opinions on this point of (1) an 
irchitect, (2) a building contractor, and 
3) a builders’ merchant. 


‘An Architect’s Opinion 

Our architect friend was inclined to be 
rather sarcastic about the form of the 
enquiry. “A Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion,” he said, “is not a bonnet-shop nor 
a novelty store. You do not expect build- 
ing fashions to change with the phases of 
the moon, nor greatly with these biennial 
exhibitions, nor immensely after an in- 
terval of seven years. I see nothing at all 
in the exhibition that you can call revolu- 
tionary—except,” he added, “the wheels 
of the machinery in motion. There are, 
of course, many evidences of improve- 
ment in details, but I have observed no 
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Though not within the category of sani- 
tary engineering firms, the Rawlplug Com- 
pany, Ltd., may be mentioned as supply- 
ing a patent plug of compressed fibre whicn 
is suitable for plugging—besides bricks, 
cememt, etc.—glazed tiles. As a means 
of fixing anything in a bathroom to pre- 
vent the tiles being cracked and disfigured 
it meets a distinct need. 


He: 


g._—Central Heating and 
Ventilation 
By Ambrose W. Coffin 


Among the novelties to be seen alt the 
exhibition in connection with central heat- 
ing and ventilation is an apparatus which 
lays claim to heat and ventilate a room 
and which consists of a vertical tube with 
an internal cylinder. Air is drawn from 
outside through a tube into the chamber 
and is heated by means of a Bunsen burner 
and discharged through holes at the top 
into the room. For extraction of the 
vitiated air the usual methods of opening 
the windows or doors are adopted. 

Another system which is new to this 
country, but which is common in the 
United States, consists of a large pipeless 
furnace installed in a basement or cellar 
below the hall. The apparatus consists of 
a large furnace with a series of air spaces 
round the fire-box, a water chamber to 
prevent the heated air which comes into 
direct contact with the fire-box from becom- 
ing too dry, and a large ventilating 
grating, or register in the floor of the hall 
and immediately over the furnace. The 
outer edge of this register receives the cold 
air and conveys it through the outer jacket 


it Strikes the 


outstanding great invention. There are 
many additions to the blockmaking 
machinery, and I notice several new 


systems of forming hollow walls, and of 
otherwise adapting cement products to 
the national need for housing. Heating 
and cooking apparatus show many minor 
developments in the direction of labour- 
saving and economy. Considerable pro- 
gress in lighting methods is also observ- 
able, but it seems to me that most of the 
progress has been made in departments 
that are of more interest to the contractor 
than to the architect. After all, this 1s a 
Building Trades Exhibition, you know.” 
“Quite so,’ we, agreed, “but you and I 
are here, and are feeling vastly inte- 
rested.” “Agreed,” he said: “We want 
to see what we can safely specify, and 
therefore, I suppose, very much that the 
exhibition holds ought to be of vastly 
more interest to the architect, who deter- 
mines what goods shall be used, than to the 
contractor, who- merely follows the archi- 
tect’s advice and instructions.” 


A 


Contractor’s. View 


“Tnventions?’’ said the contractor. 
“Um, ah! Well, yes, perhaps. Haven’t 
seen many. Don’t believe it’s possible to 
invent much,more. Everything has been 
done. But improvements? Certainly. 
Overwhelming number. Take all day to 
talk about them all. Scaffolding, ladders, 
barrows, concrete and tar macadam 
mixers, blockmaking machinery, road- 
scrapers, drain-scrapers, hoisting gear, 
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of the furnace, and then the air is brought 
through to {the inner jacket and is passed, 
warmed and humidified, through the 
middle part of the register in the floor into 
the house. The motion of the air is due 
ito convection, or the difference in density 
in the two columns of air. The advan- 
tages of this system are that no pipes, air 
ducts; or flues (with the exception of the 
one flue to carry off the results of combus< 
tion) are required. 


Another system is a type of furnace or 
boiler, similar in construction to the well- 
known type of healting boiler, but crude oil: 
is the medium for heating the water in- 
stead of.the usual coke or anthracite coal. 
There can be no doubt that for large in- 
stallations oil fuel for heating water for 
warming has a future. Open fires: with, 
back boilers and consuming anthracite, 
and at the same time heating a few radia-. 
tors, are also shown. 


The usual types of heating boilers are 
exhibited, combination boilers and cooking 
ovens where the hot gases and smoke from, 
the former pass around the jacket of the 
latter and save a certain amount of gas,. 
inasmuch as the amount of heat thalt is re- 
quired to heat up the oven before cooking 
commences is saved. One looked in vain: 
for any serious attempt to deal with heating- 
and ventilation upon a comprehensive 
scale, or to deal with the subject in con-. 
nection with the housing problems. This; 
is largely due, no doubt, to the enormous: 
delay thait exists in obtaining heating ap- 
paratus; in fact, it is not unusual to be: 
quoted ten or twelve months for delivery 
for a boiler. Also, that the heating en- 
gineer, apart from the manufacturer, is: 
too busy to spend his time and money in, 
catering for orders which he is not in a. 
position to execute. 


Experts 


belting. Why, it’s bewildering. Then, 
there’s the cement gun—seen it?  Per- 
forms twice a day. Fires up chunks of 
cement wall while you wait. And up in 
the bays they are working a patent hoist 
that does away with scaffolding and a 
crane with a telescopic mast—crane that 
revolves right round a circle and lifts at the 
rate of a hundred and thirty feet to the 
minute. What? And as to hoisting gear, 
the lift-making people are in it, and so 
are one of the blockmaking firms. Way- 
goods are showing a hoist that lifts up 
materials by ‘its own power, all compact 
and portable, so that you needn’t worry 
about being miles away from steam, gas, 
or electricity. And Wingets are showing - 
an elevator that looks like a _ steam- 
dredger, only not so clumsy, and instead ° 
of buckets the endless band revolves a lot 
of neat little iron pockets. Put anything 
you like into them—bricks, slates, or what 
not—and up they go, and get there while 
the man with the hod is thinking about it. 
This busy firm is getting a bit miscel- 
laneous, isn’t it? 1 see that, besides its 
tremendous battery of concrete block- 
making machines, it is showing a neat 
thing in concrete mixers. Miscellaneous, 
did I say? I ought to have said ‘mixed.’ 
That is what I am getting, among all 
these contraptions and distractions. Jazz 
show, I call it. Came here to get a hand- 
winch. Couldn’t find one anywhere in the 
show: Ordered an earth-mover instead. 
Scoops out foundations sooner than you 
architect chaps can run the tape over- 
them. And’ dumps. itself. Moves the- 
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earth. What more do you want? But I 
haven’t seen that bricklaying machine in 


operation here! ” 
Merchant 


What a_ Builders’ 
Thinks 


“Who says that no progress has been 
made in inventions? You ought to see the 
stock I have been compelled to scrap as 
obsolete! Builders are getting keener on 
having up-to-date appliances. Formerly 
they were out mainly for bargains. Now 
they are looking for the goods. They have 
learnt much from the fury of munition- 
making. It showed them what up-to-date 
machinery and appliances could do. Most 
of the small builders, and some of the big 


The Stands: 


in the design of the stands at this 

year’s exhibition hardly reaches 
that of pre-war days, there are many 
which are deserving of notice, not only on 
account of the care bestowed in their 
execution, but also for the thought shown 
in their inception. The stand of Messrs. 
Robert Johnson and Co. (Stand No. 1309, 
Row H), which possesses at least as much 
architectural quality as any other in the 
exhibition, consists of a Georgian dining- 
room panelled throughout in Cuban 
mahogany, Externally, its Ionic columns, 
leaded bow windows, and _ pedimented 
doorway are extremely effective, and are 
examples of careful design. Good use, 
too, has been made of distemper, with 
which the walls are tinted a light stone 
colour. 

Though widely differing in character 
from the last, the stand of Messrs. Ronuk, 
Ltd. (No. 100, Row F), is also of very 
high merit, both in design and execution. 
It consists of a beamed ceiling over an 
enclosed space, which has a panelled wall 
at one end, of excellent proportions. 
There are, at the opposite end, two 
panelled piers supporting the ceiling. The 
whole structure, which is of considerable 
dignity, is of oak, and is polished with this 
firm’s products. 

Simple in treatment as is the rect- 
angular room in which Messrs. A. 
Sanderson and Son’s well-known wall- 
papers and cretonnes are exhibited at 
Stand No. 99, Row F, it has an excellent 
external appearance, in which dignity 
and refinement are conspicuous. At the 
angles there are fluted pilasters in white 
enamelled wood; while the walls, which 
have a deep frieze above, are finished in 
flatted white. A well-designed casement 
window provides an effective contrast, 
and introduces an element of substantiality 
which would otherwise be missing in so 
light a structure. 

The main feature of the stand (No. 151, 
Row H) erected by Messrs. Robert 
Kearsley and Co., Ltd., is a semi-circular 
colonnade surmounted by a domed temple, 
from which one looks over a forecourt to 
a Doric temple of pleasing proportions 
and detail. Taken as a whole, the design 
possesses distinct merit. 

Proceeding to the other extreme, we 
have in the Kleine Company’s exhibit 
(Stand No. 102, Row F) an example of 
what can be done in the direction of im- 
parting architectural distinction to a struc- 
ture by the total elimination of decoration. 
It contains but one open apartment, three 
sides of which have door and window 


A LTHOUGH the level of excellence 
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ones, too, are still very backward, and I 
don’t wonder that housing is so costly, 
when builders are working on methods 
that were employed in the year one, with 
no appliances worth speaking of except a 
trowel and a hod. There is too much 
slovenly building, without what I should 
call the proper appliances ; and slovenly 
building is dear. This exhibition would 
be an eye-opener for the out-of-date 
builder, if only we could get him here. 
But does he come? Only casually, and as 
it were by accident. My experience is that 
it is mainly the alert man who is keenly 
interested in the exhibition, because it 
affords him still further opportunities for 
efficient building. In the matter of small 


openings, the whole being built of un- 
plastered hollow bricks, such as are used 
in the patent floor associated with the 
firm’s name. The short sides support a 
floor of 20 ft. span, the ends of which 
project beyond the walls to form a 
elementary type of cornice. Above the 
floor are open parapets of the same 
material, whose joints, colour, and texture 
combine to produce a strikingly satisfac- 
tory result. 

Stand No. 92, Row F, shown by the 
North Wales Slate Quarries Association, 
takes the form of a two-roomed structure 
resembling the upper part of a cottage, 
and is from the designs of Mr. R. C. Fry. 
It has a gabled roof intersected by 
entrances with pitched roofs, one of which 
is hipped. Various surfaces are thus 
presented for the display of the slater’s 
art at its best, the roof slopes being 
covered with Bangor and Port Madoc 
slates respectively, in diminishing courses. 
The panels in the half-timbered gables 
and walls contain herring-bone slate fill- 
ings, the whole effect—to which the swept 
valleys notably contribute—being entirely 
pleasing. 

Erected for the purpose of illustrating 
the application of and decorative effects 
produced by ‘‘ Solignum,’’ the half-tim- 
bered building put up by Messrs. Major 
and Co., Ltd. (Stand No. 95, Row F), has 
a character of its own, despite its modest 
dimensions. The good taste shown in the 
design of the doors and windows and the 
picturesque appearance of the weather- 
boarded walls are points to be noted, 
while the microscopic formal garden, com- 
plete with tiled paths and growing flowers, 
is a most restful feature. 

The credit for carrying out the largest 
and most convincing structure in the ex- 
hibition clearly belongs to the British 
I'verite and  Asbestilite Works, Ltd. 
(Stand No. 73, Row E), who show a 
double-storeyed timber-framed cottage resi- 
dence, containing a living room, three bed- 
rooms, hall, scullery, bathroom, wash- 
house, larder, and domestic offices. The 
upper storey is half-timbered, and the 
company’s asbestos-cement products are 
used externally and internally for the wall 
coverings, and for the roof. Special 
reference to its erection within a very few 
days was made by Dr. Addison on the 
occasion of his opening of the exhibition. 

Far less assuming than the last is the 
one-storeyed structure of London yellow 
stocks and red-brick dressings erected by 
the Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd. (Stand No, 136, Row G), which com- 
prises a large room for the display of 
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goods—door furniture and other hard. 
ware, and the little odds and ends about - 
house that make it attractive to let © 
sell—we used to look to the speculatiyg 
builder for most of our custom, but he ha: 
disappeared—pro tem., I hope, for some 
of us got most of our business from him. 
But, between you and me, what he wanted 


‘was mostly showy shams, to look well to 


the pretentious but impecunious youn 
couple who, in those far-off happy time: 
before the war, could pick and choose 
their houses. Now we deal mainly with 
the architect, and he usually insists op 
solid mer*t in the goods. That means pro- 
gress, I reckon—\as regards qualitygat 
any rate.” ‘ 


An Architect’s View — 


vs 


standardised metal windows of various 
types, as well as very elaborate French 
casement doors. ! 
The rather ambitious structure—eyj- 
dently inspired by the Nelson Monument 


in Trafalgar ~Square—which Messrs, 
Pinchin, Johnson, and Co., Ltd., have 


built on Stand No. 127, Row G, has an 
octagonal base surmounted by an Ionic 
column upon which rests a gilt ball. 
Plaster lions radiating from the base 
serve to carry a stage further the resem- 
blance to the famous landmark. = 
All those interested in good brickwork 
will take pleasure in the modest little 
summer-house exhibited by Messrs. S, 
and E. Collier, Ltd., at Stand No. 183, 
Row J. Its columned porch, flat-headed 
and mullioned windows, and tiled roof, 
though perhaps not assembled with any 
partcular skill as regards design, owe 
their charm entirely to the materials with 
which they are constructed. These, 
especially in texture, are wholly admir- 
able, and consist of 2 in. Old English and 
silver-grey facing bricks, Roman tiles, 
and hand-made moulded bricks. The 
joints are flush—after the Tudor traditic 
—and largely contribute to the artistic 
result achieved. 4 
In some respects comparable with the 
last, at any rate as regards colour, is the 
small group of structures, one of which is 
a garden house, erected on Stand No. 104, 
Row F, by Messrs. Roberts, Adlard and 
Co, These exhibit this firm’s roofing 
stone, tiles and slates to great advantage, 
and afford opportunities for showing ex- 
amples of swept valley work, hipped 
roofs, as well as plain slopes in graduated 
courses. The beauty of these materials 
and their range of colour are quite 
reminiscent of the countryside. Pe 
Another exhibit which, in spite of cer- 
tain minor defects in design, contains 
much that is dignified is the fibrous 
plaster pavilion built by Aspinall’s 
Enamel, Ltd. (Stand No. 55, Row D). 
It has Ionic columns of good proportion, 
supporting an entablature which is trans- 
versely interrupted by a segmental pedi- 
ment. The panelled walls are pierced by 
leaded lights, and the structure generally 
is quietly decorated with the company’s 
paints, enamels, and distempers. i 
As regards the remaining stands, the 
majority do not call for particular notice 
from the artistic point of view. They are 
generally of a practical character, and 
serve merely to display exhibits in the 
directest way possible. 4 
Several stands were illustrated in last 
week’s issue. 4 
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~The Exhibits Described—Third Notice 


& GELATINOUS WHITE COM: 
PANY, Ltd., Row C, Stand 34. 
LL AND FRIEZE DECORATIONS. 
Filocol ’’ distempers, manufactured at 
lefield, Middlesex, by the above com- 
,, are exhibited at this stand, where 
|- yarious decorative applications may 
be seen. Filocol distemper in paste 
prepared in four shades of whilte, 
‘cially for ceilings; the coloured dis- 
yers have a range of seventy-two 
.dard tints for wall and frieze decora- 
3, while the dry~-Filocol in powder 
1 is intended for export, and will, it is 
ned, keep indefinitely in any climate. 
ed oil putty, whiting—in ball and 
der form—and lime for plastering pur- 
s are also shown. 
ddress: Harefield, Middlesex. 


ONCRETE DWELLINGS, 
} Row B, Stand 10. 


JONCRETE CONSTRU6ETION. 
conomy of time, money and material 
he salient feature of the ‘‘C.D.L.”’ 
hine on view at this stand. By its 
solid or hollow walls can be erected 
me operation zz situ, and it should 
efore prove valuable in connection 
1 the many housing schemes now 
t. It is, we understand, being used 
large extent for reconstruction work 
‘rance and Belgium, and in these days 
oncrete buildings will be interesting to 
e who aim at rapidity of construction 
he least possible cost. 

ddress: 5 and 6, Great Winchester 
et, E.C.2. 

MUEL ELLIOTT AND SONS 
Reading), Ltd., Row J, Stand 174. 
JOINERY. 

he exhibit of this well-known firm of 
d-workers is remarkable for many 
‘imens of high-class joinery, and will 
of particular interest to architects. 
-mples of great merit, especially with 
id to execution and finish, include a 
elled door of fumigated Cuban 
1ogany for the London Water Board’s 
ces, designed by Mr. H. Austen Hall, 
.1.B.A.; reproductions of Elizabethan 
elling from Sizergh Castle, an oak 
rt from Haddon Hall, and several 
er models revealing equal discrimina- 
. There are also selections of mould- 
3, derived from the most authentic 


Ltd., 


sources, of every period, from the Eliza- 
bethan down to the time of the Brothers 
Adam. 

In the centre of the stand has been 
erected the firm’s speciality—the Anti- 
Cyclone Revolving Door. Designed on 
the ‘two-compartment ” principle, this 
remarkable device embodies many advan- 
tages and improvements of a_ practical 
character, which have been worked out 
with the utmost ingenuity. 

Another especially interesting exhibit is 
the Patent Interlocking Rail Panelling, 
whose unit parts are firmly held in posi- 
tion by saaped battens screwed to the 
wall, This very original invention is well 
adapted to panelling of small proportions, 
such as that of the Tudor period. 

Messrs. Elliott and Sons are specialists 
in bank and insurance office fittings, as 
well as in church furniture. Their exe- 
cuted work includes the great west doors, 
and much other joinery at Westminster 
Cathedral for the late Mr. J. F. Bentley, 
architect. 

Address: Reading. 


THE “ECONOMIC” HOT-WATER 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Row PF, Stand 115. 
HOT WATER SYSTEM. 

The Owens patent tank exhibited is a 
single vessel constructed of galvanised 
iron (it may be constructed of copper to 
suit the locality) with brass internal fit- 
tings. The action is: Upon opening the 
hot-water taps cold water is admitted 
through the usual ball tap, but is pre- 
vented from mixing with the hot water 
stored in the tank by being passed direct 
through the tube into the return pipe of 
boiler, and thereby displacing all the hot 
water in boiler and pipes. 

Address: Pontardawe, Glam. 


W. OTTWAY AND CO., Ltd., Row B, 
Stand 34. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

Surveying, mining, optical, and other 
scientific instruments in a large variety of 
models of the latest type may be inspected 
at this stand. They will be found of ex- 
ceptional interest to architects, engineers, 
and contradtors, who may obtain full par- 
ticulars concerning them from the com- 
pany’s agenits, Messrs. B. J. Hall and Co., 
Ltd., Chalfont House, Great Peter Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

Address: Orion Works, Ealing, London, 


WALNUT PANELLING (G. A. C., LTD.). 
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GRAVES AND CO., Ltd., Row E, 
Stand 83. 
ROOFING. 


Messrs, Graves and Co. exhibit several 
varieties of their patent roofing, and show 
by the use of models its adaptability to 
buildings of various tvpes: both flat and 
curved can be seen on miniature build- 
ings, suggesting unlimited possibilities to 
the architect engaged in the design of fac- 
tories, works, and similar erections. The 
makers state that their products are both 
fireproof and imperishable, and in support 
of the latter claim specimens of the actual 
article ‘after. ten years’: use may be 
examined. 

Address: Waterford, Ireland. 

G. A. C., Ltd., Row H, Stand 153a. 

PANELLING,. ETC, 

This exhibit is a joint one between 
G. A. C., Ltd., woodworking and construc- 
tional specialists, and the British Emaillite 


Company, Ltd., manufacturers of high- 
grade varnishes and enamels. The pre- 


viously named company is showing several 


‘well-executed specimens of walnut panel- 


ling, period furniture, and various schemes 
of decoration, while the joint exhibitor 
submits samples of the finish obtained by 
the use of Emaillite varnishes and enamels 
for both constructional and * decorative 
work. 

Address: 5, Hythe Road, Cumberland 
Park, Willesden, London, N.W.1o. 


G. A. HARVEY AND CO. (London), 
Ltd., Row B, Stand 14. 
CHIMNEY COWL, RADIATORS, 
ETC, 

Architects. will be interested in the new 
form of chimney cowl exhibited by this 
firm, and so constructed as to eliminate 
the danger of down-draught. Among 
various other interesting exhibits the 
patent tank should be of value, and the 
steel lockers with perforated fronts have 
a distinct advantage from the sanitary 
point of view. Those who are troubled 
by the difficulty of providing an attractive 
disguise for such things as_ radiators 
should examine the various patterns of 
woven wire and perforated brass, which 
show excellence both of design and work- 


manship. 
Address: Woolwich - Road, London, 
Sil 7s Suffolk House, Laurence 


Pountney Hill, E.C. 
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CLIFFORDS, Ltd., Row J, Stand 176. 
WINDOW CLUTCH. 

At this stand a full-sized model of a two- 
light casement window, wiith swinging fan- 
lights over, is used in order to show the 
method of fixing the patent window clutch, 
the chief advantage of which is lthat 
windows so fitted may be entirely cleaned 
from the inside. 


Address: St. Leonard’s Street, Peter- 
borough. 
THE “APTUS” TILTER, Row E, 


Stand 77a. 

This ingenious contrivance, which is of 
cradle form and stands on rockers, will 
support a drum containing liquid and 
enable the contents to be emptied out wilth- 
out exertion, -spilling, or wasting. Com- 
plete control over the vessel is secured, ana 
whatever its weight, no effort is required 
to tilt it. All users of liquids in drums or 
cans will find this exhibit of interest. 


THE STANDARD FLAT ROOFING 
COMPANY, Gallery, Row B, Stand 15. 
ROOFING. 

Standard roofing, as will be seen from 
the model which is exhibited at this stand, 
may be employed for varying itypes of roof 
construction. It may be applied to flat 
roofs of wood or concrete, defective 
asphalte roofs, old zinc roofs, and valley 
gutters, roof tanks, swimming baths, and 
in any situation where watertight condi- 
tions must be secured. 


STANLEY BROS., Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 131. 
SINKS, BRICKS, ETC. 
Avery representative display of 
specialities manufactured by this firm is 


here shown, among which numerous 
examples of glazed bricks in various 


colours are conspicuous. Other exhibits 
comprise glazed sinks (white and cane, 
London fluted, and Belfast pattern) terra- 
cotta chimney pots in red and buff, floor 
quarries in 4 in., 6 in., 8 in., and 9 in.; 
terra-cotta air-bricks in red, buff, blue, and 
salt glazed; Staffordshire blue bricks in all 
sizes; red and blue ridge tiles, red and 
blue finials and terminals; salt glazed 
stoneware pipes; terra-cotta vases in red, 
buff, and glazed; garden tiles; malt kiln 
tiles in buff and glazed; pedestal closets, 
pressed firebricks, and fire tiles. 
Address: Nuneaton. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS, Ltd., Row E, 
, Stand No. 77a. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
STRUCTION. 
This company specialises in appliances 
and commodities directly connected with 
reinforced concrete construction, and ex- 
hibits at this stand a selection of the more 
important of them. Among these are the 
“ Rigifix’’ Bolt Hanger Sockets and 
Slotted Inserts, by means of which 
machine shafting may be expeditiously 
fixed to beams or columns, or changed in 
position. Previous to the introduction of 
these fittings, which are embedded in the 
concrete during construction, the attach- 
ment of mechanical equipment involved 
the drilling of holes or the cutting away 
of finished concrete, and made it very diffi- 
cult and costly to subsequently alter the 
arrangement and position of the shafting. 
Specimen lengths of beams, showing the 
method of fixing the bolts and inserts, and 
their various applications to factory re- 
quirements, are shown to actual size. 
Another very useful appliance exhibited 
at this stand is the ‘‘ Benquic’’ Bar 
Bender, which is operated by hand, and 
will bend cold reinforcement bars up to 
12 in, diameter to any angle or shape re- 
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quired. “Bureau’’ Cement Concrete 
Waterproofing Powder, ‘‘ Prufit’? Cement 
Waterproofing Paste, ‘* Ferrolithic ”’ 
Floor Hardener, and the ‘‘ B.P.’’ Con- 
crete Form Cream are also shown. 
Address: 44-46, King’s Road, S.W. 3. 


WINGET, Ltd., Row G, Stand 120. 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR. 

The ‘‘ Winget ”’ portable elevator, one of 
the novelties of the Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, and an outstanding feature of 
Messrs. Winget’s stand, is not only claimed 
to solve the problem of lifting concrete 
blocks during building operations, but to 
eliminate the laborious and costly task of 
carrying up bricks in a hod. The elevator 
will automatically handle and lift gravel, 
sand, clinker, and similar material, and 
empty into any wagon or truck. It is 
claimed to elevate fifteen hundred 18 by 
9 by 43 in. concrete blocks, 5,000 bricks, or 
well over 10 cubic yards of sand or gravel] 
per hour. The total weight of the 
‘‘ Winget ’’ portable elevator is 253 cwt., 
overall width 4 ft. 6 in., and maximum 
elevating height 16 ft. The combined 
length of the two booms is 20 ft., and the 
height with the lowest working position 
10 ft. It is driven by a 3-h.p. Lister benzol 
or petrol engine. 

Address: 24, Grosvenor Gardens, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


CANDY AND CO., Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 133. 
FIRES. 
Messrs. Candy and Co.’s ‘‘ Devon ” 
fires are well known. They were placed 


FIREPLACE (CANDY AND CO., LTD.). 


first in the official tests carried out at the 
Government offices jointly by H.M. Office 
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THE ‘‘ WINGET” PORTABLE ELEVAT 


of Works and the Smoke Abate: 
Society, a selection of other manufac 
shown embracing wall tiling, pe 
bricks, quarries, fire bricks, etc. 
Address: 87, Newman Street, 0; 
Street, W. Telephone: Museum 1358 


VENESTA, Ltd., Row E, Stand 8 
PLY PANELLING, 

This company show charming speci 
of ply panels in various styles and per 
The parquet flooring lends itself to tas 
decorative treatment and the blocks 
sound-resisting and non-absorbent. 

Venesta ply panels are claimed t 
germ proof and hygienic, easily fixed, 
once paintted or distempered  entai 
further expense for many years. 
may be fixed to brick walls or over 
plaster. For fixing Venesta ply p. 
over brickwork rough deal battens a 
13 in. by 2 in. should be nailed to the 
to take the two edges of the panel 
they join. The panels are then secur 
these battens with ?-in. fine nails. 
joints are then covered with thin strij 
moulding and fastened with small-he 
nails. The panels are then ready for 
form of decoration and being thorou 
dry and seasoned, no preliminary prey 
tion is necessary. j 

In the case of partitions to bedro 
etc., or on ceilings, no back strips 
necessary, the panels being nailed d 
to the ceiling joists or partition fran 


** TUDOR” OAK PANELLING. 


METHOD OF FIXING VENESTA PANELLING, ETC. 


= << 


‘HE 


» many sizes kept in stock make it an 
matter tto obtain various panelled 
‘ots without waste of material. 4 
Jenesta ply panels can easily be fixed 
r old plaster walls. In this case no 
k strip is necessary. The walls should 
plugged flush with plastering and the 
es of the panels nailed into the plugs. 
ven the moulding is placed over the 
its it should be nailed into the same 
s. Defective plaster ceilings should 
hacked down and panels nailed direct 
timbers. 
ddress : 1, Great Tower Street, London, 
1.3. Telephone: London Wall 4760. 


H. KIRK AND CO., Row B, 
Stand 11. 

‘SONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE. 
‘the Kirk block-maker is a complete 
at which makes concrete blocks to all 
uired sizes from a foundation to a 
mney cornice, including the window 
ds, sills, copings, steps, string courses, 
', up to 5 ft. long. The stones are 
de face down, and, as the concrete is 
yped, the greatest pressure is on the 
2, making the block most dense. at the 
t most exposed to the weather. The 
chine can be manipulated by non- 
led labour. 
iddress: Collingwood House, 
ers, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

E ECONOMIC EAVES COMPANY, 

Row B, Stand: 36. 
ROOF EAVES. 

The economic eaves ’’ to be seen at 
; stand is a simple reinforced concrete 
n of construction invented to minimise 
high cost of construction at the eaves 
roofs. The firm claim that the 
ives ’’ save essential materials such as 
ber, metals, roofing and wall construc- 
1; that, although the channels with 
ch they are lined are laid to fall, extern- 
' the ‘‘eaves’’ present perfect and 
2» alignment, adding to the appearance 
the building and forming a structural 
t bonding work together, and that they 
sess in addition many advantages. The 
ves” are patented in Great Britain, 
nce and Belgium. . 
ddress: 9, Southampton 
omsbury, W.C.1. 


ILDERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 
PLANT, Ltd. (Bay 21). 
BUILDING APPLIANCES. 
‘his firm are exhibiting a combined 
er and mixer for tarmacadam and 
2r bituminous materials. This 
chine has only just been introduced, 
_ has aroused great interest. It is 
Je in sizes to suit any demand, and is 
iplete in itself, a self-loader and dis- 
rger, requiring but a minimum of 
‘ntion. Another exhibit which has 
ited the attention of visitors is. the 
los” patent travelling and revolving 
ne, which has a telescopic mast, great 
‘dom of movement, and has a speed 
i30 ft. per minute. 
a 17, Victoria Street, London, 
Rh 
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THE 2} VENTIHETA.” 


GENERAL TRADING AND MANU- 
FACTURERS, Ltd., 
Row L, Stand 213a. 
DHiEe VENTTHETA,” 

The firm are exhibiting the ‘ Venti- 
heta,’”? by means of which fresh air is 
automatically drawn in, warmed and dis- 
tributed, and foul air expelled. The appa- 
ratus 1s claimed to keep a room of aver- 
age dimensions at a comfortable and even 
temperature for an approximate cost of 
6d. per twenty-four hours. The ‘‘ Venti- 
heta ’’ is entirely British, and the points 
claimed for it are: “Automatic action and 
no intricate working parts; gas consump- 
tion 5 cubic feet per hour; fresh warmed 
air is constantly brought into the room 
and all bad air expelled; effective ventila- 
tion is maintained; rooms, halls, 
passages, etc., are kept at a warm and 
even temperature without any of the dust 
or damage to decorations or furniture 
such as result from coal or other fires; 
accidents through carelessness are impos- 
sible, no naked light is exposed.” The 
‘*Ventiheta ’’ harmonises with any style 
of decoration, and if desired to 
meet special conditions of faste, can be 
closed in a polished plain or carved 
wooden cabinet. 
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Address: 6, Market Street, Bermondsey, 
London, S.E.1. Telephone: Hop 145 and 
Hop 1733. 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN COMPANY, 
Ltd., Row H, Stand 146. 
SIGNS. 

The Brilliant Sign Company’s, Ltd.,. 
stand is an excellent advertisement, and 
demonstrates what can be done to attract 
attention by the use of illuminated signs. 
Facias, stall-boards, sky signs, signs of 
every kind, from the brass plate of the 
solicitor to the ‘day and night’? aerial 
sign of the big brewery are carried out by 

the company. 

Address ; 38, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 
Telephone: Holborn 2101. 


HENRY WILDE, Row E, Stand 78. 
CONCRETE MACHINERY, 

This firm specialises in power plants for 
the manufacture of concrete products, 
such as blocks, bricks, slabs, roofing tiles, 
fence posts, etc. Most of their machines 
are so constructed that, should for any 
reason the power give out, the machines 
can be worked by hand. One of the 
special features of the stand is the power 
tamper working over the “ Anchor” 
block machine. Each tamper foot strikes 
70 blows per minute, and each blow 
comes down with a weight of 700 lbs., 
which is claimed to ensure a perfectly con- 
solidated concrete of the greatest 
density and hardness, The firm sells this 
tamper to fit the “ Anchor”? or any other 
standard block, brick or slab machine, 
whether of the ‘‘ face-down,”’ ‘‘ face up ”’ 
or ‘‘ side-face’’ type. A block made by 
the ‘Anchor’? machine is shown stand- 
ing. in water up to half its depth. The 
power vibrator, as well as the ‘‘ Eureka ”’ 
hand vibrator, for concrete fence posts, 
are well worth inspecting. 

Address: 8, Manor Park, Lewisham, 
London, $,E.13.. Telephone: Lee Green 


1640, 
HOLLOW CONCRETE, Ltd., Row G, 
Stand 121. 
HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS. 
On this stand are to be seen the 
‘“ Sutcliffe’? hollow concrete building 
blocks which have satisfactorily. passed 
ihe tests specified by the Ministry of 
Health. The blocks are solid in appear- 


ance and full faced on all six sides, the 
thickness of the walls being adequately 
proportioned to the loads to be carried. 
The inside faces of the blocks can, if re- 
quired, be finished in coke breeze (into 


‘which nails can be driven), tile, real or 


imitation marble, etc., and the outside 
and end faces with plain, moulded, orna- 
embossed, rough, rubbled, ash- 
lared, or such like surfaces; further, the 
faces can be made suitable for a rough- 
cast finish. Standard stamped _ steel 
moulds of the simplest design only are re- 
quired for the construction of the blocks, 
ho machinery being necessary. Among 
the advantages claimed for ‘‘ Sutcliffe ”’ 


THE BRILLIANT SIGN COMPANYS WORKS, 
(From a Model by John B. Thorp.) 
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hollow concrete blocks are the following: 
“Strength with minimum amount of 
material, the fracturing load being over 
50-tons per square foot or 800 lb. per 
square inch of block surface (from tests 
carried out by an independent recognised 
authority, at the request of the Local 
Government Board) ; economy of material 
and minimum weight to be handled; 
reduction in structural steelwork and 
foundations required for buildings and 
factories in consequence of the reduced 
weight to be supported, resulting also in 
considerable saving in cost; no weather- 
ing of faces of the blocks; perfect and 
stable construction and_ perfect bonding 
ensured due to blocks having full surfaces 
on all six faces; walls can be plastered 
without previous: strapping; special re- 
inforced hollow blocks can be made for 
special purposes at a very slight increase 
in cost; thickness of walls of blocks can 
be accurately proportioned to load to be 
carried.” A further application of the 
block in industrial work is its use for the 
construction of tanks for holding liquids 
which attack metal and wood. 

Address: 11, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, Telephone: Bank 82. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR TRAINING 
SCHEME. 

A practical demonstration of the results 
of one of the training schemes under which 
the Ministry of Labour are teaching’ dils- 
' charged men various trades can be seen 
at Stand 193, where work done by disabled 
men from one of the London training 
centres is exhibited. Joiners, plumbers, 
plasterers, and painters may be seen at 
work in their newly-acquired trades. 

The stand itself has been decorated by 
the men. 

The building trade scheme was _ pre- 
pared for the Ministry of Labour by a 
committee representative of employers’ 
associations and trade unions affiliated to 
the building trade, and the executive 
councils of the unions continue to give the 
scheme their whole-hearted support, and 
encourage their local branches to do like- 
wise. 


Society of Architects’ 


Conference 


Mr, E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., presi- 
dent, occupied the chair on April 13 at 
the first of the series of conferences 
arranged by the Society of Architects and 
held at Olympia during the holding of 
the Building Trades Exhibition. Sir 
Tudor Walters, M.P., who was to have 
addressed the conference upon “ Subsidies 
to Private Builders,’? was prevented 
through illness from attending. 


The Building Subsidy. 

Mr. E. C. C. Mosse, of the Housing De- 
partment, Ministry of Health, gave a 
general outline of the subsidy scheme, 
adding that apart from the subsidy there 
would be no Government advance, and 
the additional capital must be found by 
the builder himself. The Ministry under- 
stood, however, that building societies 
would advance as much as 75 per cent. of 
the actual cost of building to intending 
occupying owners, and would also make 
advances to speculative builders, but not 
to the same extent. They had also 
approached the banks, and understood 
that they would lend to builders who were 
entitled to the Government subsidy.“ He 
confessed that the scheme was not going 


well. Up to the present certificates had 
been issued for about 3,800 houses, and 
that was not much to boast about. They 
did want help in bringing the scheme to 
the notice of the builders, for they could 
not get houses built by sitting in White- 
hall and ‘issuing memoranda. 

Mr. Thompson (Westcliff) thought that 
the fear of another “People’s Budget” 
similar to Mr. Lloyd George’s of 1910 was 
keeping a large number of people from 
investing in real estate. 

Mr. Stedham (Torquay) said the fact 
that it was proposed that the Rent Restric- 
tion Act should go on for another three 
years had put the last nail in the coffin of 
private building. 

Several speakers held that the subsidy 
was much too small, and should have been 
at least double to be effective. 

The Chairman, moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Mosse, referred to the question of 
working-men owning their houses, and 
suggested that there was the fear of 
future legislation. He thought a large 
number of working-men would like to 
own their houses, and the Government 
would be only too pleased to support them, 
but there was always the trouble that they 
(the working-men) were afraid to do it. 


The Increased Cost of Building. 

Sir .Charleswv 1; > Rutheny 078 EF 
F.R.I.B.A., addressed the second of the 
series of conferences on April 15, The 
president, Mr. Sadgrove, again took the 
chair. 

Sir Charles, speaking on “ The National 
Housing Policy and the Causes of In- 
creased Cost of Building,” said that he felt 
very strongly that the cause of the 
increased cost of building was the reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours, which 
had created an enormous shortage in the 
ranks of the ‘building industry. The 
difference between the pre-war and _ the 
post-war hours meant the practical removal 
of 120,000 men from those ranks, and if 
the new demand for a forty-four-hour week 
from May 1 was granted, as he expected 
it would be, it meant a reduction of ten 
hours a week as compared with the pre- 
war period. There was no doubt also that 
the output per man had decreased to a 
very serious and alarming extent. Add 
together these two factors, and they got at 
the most difficult part of housebuilding to- 
day and the secret of the most important 
part of the increased cost of building. The 
removal of contract work, continued the 
speaker, had placed the builder, through 
no desire of his own, in the position of 
carrying no risk whatever. The position 
of the architect at the present time 
was a horrible one, and he, as an archi- 
tect, was positively ashamed of some of the 
jobs he had carried out. There was no 
responsibility, no desire to improve orga- 
nisation ; the workers seemed to be in a 
state of lethargy, and the cost was climb- 
ing up all the time. Indeed, he did not 
think the cost of building would ever come 
down again. 


Lhe House Shortage. 

Sir Charles computed the present short- 
age of houses to-day in England and Wales 
at 750,000, and that the annual demand 
was for not less than 100,000 new houses 
everv year. Against that demand, he did 
not think the pre-war supply reached 80,000 
a year, and in addition to this shortage 
they had to face the fact that of the go0,000 
workmen engaged in the industry before 
the war they had a reduction, due directly 
and indirectly to the war, of not less than 
200,000 men. In his opinion, the only 
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’ solution of the problem was to get toget| 


the three sections of the great industr 
which was rapidly going into bankrup 
—the workman, the builder, and the arc 
tect for the purpose of harmonious a 
economic working. There appeared to 
no possibility of putting houses on an e 
nomic basis until economic rents yw 
charged. 

Mr. A. Scott said that the economic r 
for the present-day cottage was somewhy 
about £60 a year, and if that principle we 
accepted it meant that over 45,000, 
people would have to suffer in order to 
economic rents for 4,000,000. 

Major Freyberg said that the Re 
Restriction Bill simply prevented anybo 
building a house to let at a rental, 
simply said to the poor, homeless peop 
“You shall buy your house or else you sh 
not have one.”’ 


—_— 


Correspondence 
‘“As Others See Umm 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—There are times when it is w 
“to see ourselves as others see us.”’ 

I have recently made a specification { 
some small decorative repairs to 
house at ——--——, and as my client liy 
on the spot he took the specification to 
firm of local builders. Evidently they 
not approve of supervision, as the first 1 
mark the predominant partner made wa 
“T don’t ‘old with going to these architec 
You might have saved expenses in his fe 
by coming to us direct.” 

The following criticism of my po 
efforts in specification-writing speak f 
themselves : 

“Lavatory! What does he mean | 
that? If he means a basin, why does 
he say so? I thought he meant a w.c.” 
“We don’t touch Duresco. I shall all 
for paint.” “Kitchen—why strip wall 
Cost you £3 to strip walls. But, ther 
mustn’t go behind what architect says’ 
“Twice distemper ceiling? Not usu 
Second coat pulls off first.” “Soffit” 
stairs? What does he mean?’’ 2 

I am not necessarily “accepting tl 
lowest or any tender,”’ me 
F.R.LB.A 


Competition News q 
Bradford-on-Avon. — . 
War memorial. Cost, excluding lette 
ing, not to exceed £400. Premium ‘ 
guineas. Particulars from Mr. J. Com 
ton, Westbury House, Bradford-on-Avo' 
Closing date May 8. a 
Lockerbie. , 
War Memorial. Fund available £2,00 
exclusive of roll of honour, architects’ fe 
and outlays. Particulars from Mr. I 
M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing da 
June 30. . 
Sheffield. J 
War Memorial Halls. Assessors, Bs 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., and M 
¥, EF. P.. Edwards, F Ri; Boag ee 
£250, #150 and £100. Apply Mr. W. 
Hart, Town Clerk. Designs by July 31. 
Houghton-le-Spring Secondary School 
The conditions of this competition ha 
been amended, and! are now in accorda 
with the Regulations of the Royat Institu 
of British Architects and of the Society 
Architects. [ 
a 


4 


a 
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The Exhibition as a Woman Views it 


JULIA, CHATTERTON, M.B.E. 


By 


WOMAN’S chief concern in these 

days is to regulate the domestic 
k “side of her house so as to promote 
iene and eliminate needless labour. 
social conditions of life have com- 
ely changed during recent years, and 
he present time the dearth of servants 
oses many additional domestic duties 
‘the lady of the house.’’ Labour- 
ng contrivances which do really save 
yur and do not simply substitute one 
» of work for another are increasingly 
vanded, and these have been seen from 
> to time in the various exhibitions 
nged for the benefit of the public. 


Kitchen and Scullery 


he exhibition affords an _ excellent 
ortunity for reviewing the latest 
slopments of this kind, and investi- 
ng the merits of the numerous 
liances which have been devised for 
purpose of raising the standard of 
ig in the home. The stand which 
ipied the attention of all women pre- 
, from the ordinary everyday point of 
4, was that arranged by the Staines 
then Equipment Company, Ltd., of 
Victoria Street, S.W. Having 
ady proved in my own home the 
acy of many of their appliances, I can 
fy to the value of the aluminium 
sing utensils, which, originally made 
a Government contract, are well de- 
ed, easy to clean, and practically 
structible. 
he draining rack in a scullery is gene- 
y regarded by housewives as a neces- 
nowadays, not only on account of the 
ng of labour in drying every single 
e or cup, but also as a means of re- 
mg laundry expenses. It is apparent, 
eflection, that crockery which does not 
1 to be dried does not require the 
loyment of drying cloths, moreover 
constant replenishing of kitchen linen 
lereby obviated. 
ate racks are now made to hold (1) 
2s Only, (2) plates and cups, and there 
lother model for (3) cups alone. These 
all of the type to be hung on wall 
es. Equally efficient is the draining 
rack, between the divisions of which 
plates stand vertically to drain. For 
no fitments are required, as it can. be 
ed upon any shelf or table adjoining 
sink, and can be removed when 
hed with. 
everting to plate racks which hang 
1 the wall, and are fixed permanently, 
ve often wondered why a still further 
rovement is not made in their con- 
stop =which would enable them to be 
n down and cleaned. The wall space 
nd the rack is a dust accumulator, 
ever clean the structure itself may be, 
Speaking from the strictly hygienic 
dpoint, some method of cleaning the 
should be invented. 
ne Staines patent grease-proof sink 
1other clever invention, and is of teak 
1 throughout, having draining boards 
hed, of the same material, thus pre-) 
Ing the leakage which, sooner or 
» IS inevitable with the usual sink of 
“ware and wooden draining board. 
t 1s impossible to make a water-tight 
tion between two such dissimilar 
rials as wood and stone, the old- 
loned sink is an everlasting source of 


trouble in a scullery, and an even worse 
one in a flat kitchen, where the water from 
the sink drips down on to the floor boards, 
and finally percolates through to the ceil- 
ing of the flat below. With such a sink as 
that known jas the “ Staines Patent,’’ these 
unsightly and unhealthy features are done 
away with. 

Where space is a consideration in a 
kitchen much room can be saved, and 
a great deal of labour also, by the use of 
a ** Quicksey ”’ kitchen cabinet, which does 
away with the need for a cupboard of the 
ordinary ‘type, a table,.and shélves. The 
‘“ Quicksey ’’ cabinet contains space for all 
the little things required in the- preparation 
of food, and ‘has a shelf whereon tin 
canisters are placed, which need no lids as 
they are entirely’ enclosed after use. Pots 
and pans are methodically stored away in 
the lower part, ‘and the front of the cup- 
board, when released, forms a flap for use 
as a table.’ The whole apparatus is ‘prac- 
tical, and ‘is undoubitedly,. one of the best 
labour-savers yet’ brought forward for’ the 
woman who does her own cooking. 


Floor Stains ; 


In these times, when every kind of floor 
covering is expensive, many people who 
are faced with the problem of setting up a 
new home after the war are having stained 
floors in the rooms of their houses, and 
rugs in place of the old-fashioned and 
microbe-collecting carpet. The choice of 
a floor stain is not an easy one, more 
especially for the amateur who is to apply 
it at home. In such cases one of the best 
methods of securing a permanent result 
which will not tread off is to use a reliable 
wood preservative which can be oiled, 
polished, or varnished, as taste dictates, 
after the two coats of dtain have been 
applied. 

Of the wood preservatives to be found 
at the Exhibition I noticed some examples 
of Peterlineum in an artistic shade of 
nut brown, while at the ‘‘ Solignum ”’ 
stand were specimens of stains of many 
colours, one of the most uncommon being 
a soft blue, for use with a colour scheme 
en surte. 

Preparations for the maintenance of 
polished surfaces are, of course, essential 
where floors are stained, and although 
many novelties are on the market at pre- 
sent which claim to be labour-saving, the 
one I can commend from my own personal 
experience isthe “Ronuk” polish used with 
the ‘“ Ronuk ’’ equipment for polishing. 
The ‘‘ Dry Scrubber,’’ which is attached 
to a long handle and therefore obviates 
kneeling, has clips to hold a duster over 
it, and this is really the best part of the 
contrivance, since it can be detached, 
washed, and dried very quickly. 


Fe, . . 
Cooking, Heating, and 

Lighting 
The respective merits of gas, electricity, 
and oil have all their especial recommenda- 
tions, and are severally suited to certain 
conditions. For those who have gas in- 
stallations a variety of new appliances are 
being shown at the Exhibition. The 
“Wifesjoie” patent one-ring gas cooker 
is a  simply-designed stove especially 


adapted for ladies doing their own cook- 


ing. It can be used for gas, petrol gas, or 
paraffin, and performs all the functions of 
a modern cooking range in an economical 
manner. It is easily attached to existing 
gas fittings, and does not require any 
elaborate preparation for installation. This 
is to be seen in operation at the stand of 
the London Warming and Ventilating 
Company, Ltd., where cookery demonstra- 
tions: attract the feminine eye daily. 


Gas Cookers 


Various types of gas cookers, ranges, and 
lights are on view in tthe suite of rooms 
fitted: up by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. A soft reading light is pro- 
duced: by the ‘* Metro’”’ burner, and the 
latest forms of gas fires are fitted into the 
rooms. An especially neat and well-de- 
signed fire, suitable for a small room, is 
number 40, which is: plain in design and 
absolutely free from those embellishments. 
which so offend the artistic eye. The same 
conipany have also on exhibit a gas- 
operated kitchener, where a gas cooker and 
hot-water cylinder of the most up-to-date 
type are found in juxtaposition, for which 
it is claimed that the system employed en- 
sures an ample supply of hot water at all 
times, 


The “ Combyn ”’ patent coal and gas 
stove is shown by Messrs. McDowall, 
Steven and Co., of 4, Upper Thames 


Street, E.C. This enables the occupant of 
a house or flat to have either a coal or gas 
fire at will. The model is formed on the 
principle of a double grate, to which a gas 
fire is attached in two compartments. 
These are swung from either side of a fire 
gralte of the usual design. The two wings 
meet in the centre of the grate, and when 
the gas fire is lighted, the join is invisible. 
When this is not in use each half can be 
swung ‘back into a recess: in the tile 
cheeks of the fireplace, which close so 
exactly that there is nothing whatever to 
be seen of the gas stove when the ordinary 
coal fire is alight. Another exhibit on this 
stand is the model of an old English brick 
fireplace, which has a mellow effect calcu- 
lated to bring much pleasure to the 
possessor of ‘this very desirable feature. 
Electricity and Oil 

Electric cookery has many advocates, 
and for cleanliness and simplicity has a 
great deal to commend it. The Carron 
electric cooking appliances range from 
small stoves for flats to the large cooking 
stoves installed nowadays in so many fac- 
tories and mills. A point worthy of con- 
sideration in these electric cooking stoves 
is undoubtedly the “hot table’? on which 
the saucepans stand while the food is 
being cooked. The advantage of a per- 
fectly plain surface is that there are no 
bars through which the fat can drop, and 
itis also a very simple matter to clean the 
top of the stove. 

Cooking by oil, although necessitating a 
certain amount of fuel storage—a matter 
of some importance in flats where accom- 
modation is very limited—nevertheless 
possesses many good qualities. Not the 
least important is the elimination of bills 
running on, for the consumer can check 
the outlay as the work proceeds. There 
are not a few good makes of oil stoves to 
be seen at the exhibition, one of the best- 
known and newest being the “New Per- 
fection Stove,” which is-silent, odourless, 
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simple to operate and clean, of which I 
have had a very wide experience. 
Modern lighting effects are of primary 
importance in the home, the choice of 
suitable shades, now made in_ every 
colour and of several widely different 
materials, being one of the chief con- 
siderations. In dining-rooms and libraries, 
where illumination is required for read- 
ine that shall produce a good light with- 
out glare, the new glass inverted shades 
are generally found satisfactory, and can, 
moreover, be taken down and cleaned 
more easily and economically than those 
made of silk or other friable materials. 
Numerous examples of this system of 
shading electric lights are to be seen, and 
among the prettiest effects are those 
obtained by the scientific illuminating 
glassware shown by Messrs. Underwood, 
Ltd., of Manchester, on whose stand also 
may be seen reading lamps of softly 
tinted glass, somewhat resembling those 
one sees in the glass factories of Venice. 


Decoration: and Furniture 


One of the most delightful of the ex- 
hibits is that shown by Messrs. Robert 
Johnson and Company, of Leicester, 
whose skill in producing artistic furniture 
and draperies, without having to rely 
upon Futurist methods, is to be praised. 
The three rooms display eminently sane 
colour schemes, pleasing to the eye, and 
refined to a degree. The dining-room has 
been panelled in mahogany, against which 
the especially beautiful shade of violet 
leather-covered chairs, and silk of a 
similar hue, show up remarkably well. 
Grey and mauve window hangings add to 
the charm of this restful room, and the 
only vivid touch of contrast is supplied by 
a single bowl of massed rhododendrons in 
riotous colours of cerise, purple, yellow, 
and white, which occupies the centre of 
the dining-table. The bedrooms are in 
blue and orange tones respectively, and 
are simply and suitably furnished with 
bedroom suites of those colours, relief 
being afforded by the contrasting chintz 
hangings. An innovation in bedroom 
lighting is the employment of the standard 
lamp, fitted electrically, which can be 
moved to any position to suit the conveni- 
ence of the occupant. 

There is nothing more certain to mar the 
whole effect of an otherwise perfectly 
thought ouit scheme of decoration than the 
mal-treatment of windows in respect to 
curtains and hangings. 

A really neat window hanging is a joy 
to look upon, just as one imperfectly fitted 
can prove a constant source of irritation. 
I was greatly injterested in the extremely 
clever curtain rods which are being shown 
by the ‘‘ J. M.’? Curtain Rod Company, of 
Leicester. The makers have produced a 
rod with runners, instead of rings, which 
in turn take a simple curtain loop attach- 
ment, known as ‘‘ Oloopo’’ tape, the 
whole fitting being exceedingly practical 
and tidy. 

A new departure im window blinds is the 
‘* Domart ’’ shadow blind, made by Messrs. 
Domart, of 79, Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, W.C.2. These are constructed of 
various artistically coloured wood slats, 
which, the manufacturers claim, are un- 
fadable, can be fixed inside a room, or 
outside as a sun-blind, and can be easily 
washed. 

The upkeep of staircases in pnivate 
houses is always somewhat of a trial to 
those who are responsible for the work. 
Any invention, therefore, which lessens the 
labour of cleaning stair treads may be re- 
garded with especial interest. In this con- 
nection the ‘‘ Hayter ’’ stair rod has a dis- 
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tinct claim to consideration, having no un- 
sightly stair eyes wiith its fitting. This 
consists only of two cam-levers, screwed 
into the angle of the stairway, over which 
the rod is passed. The rod is locked by 
pressing the levers down on to the rod, 
and it cannot then be displaced by foot- 
treads. ‘‘ Hayter’? rods are made either 
of metal or wood, the latter proving more 
popular since they do not require polishing. 

Many beautiful wallpapers are on view, 
and in one or two the colouring is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Orienltal devices have 
attracted a great deal of attention from 
all branches of house furnishers, and two 
of the best attempts to produce an Oriental 
effect without incongruity have been much 
admired on the stall occupied by Messrs. 
Heffer Scott and Co., Ltd., of Berners 
Sitreet, W., who have adapted to screen and 
panel work a wallpaper known as ‘‘ The 
Water Carrier ’’—a study on a dull bronze 
ground with a lacquer effect. Equally 
good, from the points of view of design 
and colour is ‘‘ The Flight,’’ depicting 
birds in sepia tints on a chrome yellow 
background, the whole being an_har- 
monious treatment of the subject, which 
does not obtrude unduly. 

For the woman who is the fortunate 
possessor of a large garden, there are many 
accessories on view at the stand which has 
been so well arranged by Messrs. Pulham 
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and Son, garden craftsmen, of 71, | 
man Street, W. The joy of living w 
one feels, be greatly enhanced by the 
proximity of one of the delightful 
gardens shown in the records of 
accomplished by this firm. Sundials 
are on view on the same stand, whicl 
as attractive |to-day to the home-loy 
they were many years ago. 

While speaking of gardens and 
possibilities, I should like to refer to 
tents, 14 fit. 6 in. in diameter, show 
Mr. George Blay, of New Malden, Su 
and are part of the surplus Govern) 
stock. ‘ 


Shepton Mallet Wat 


Memorial 


The war memorial illustrated beloy 
been adopted by a committee of th 
habitants of Shepton. Mallet. It is 1 
erected in Portland stone with bi 
panels containing the names of the f: 
As will be seen, the design, which is 
work of Mr.-. €.-- F.-- Wage 
F.R.1.B.A., R.W.A., of Bristol, is digt 
and simple. Upon the advice of 
Dening, the committee have accept 
site on rising ground at the junctic 
roads leading to the Great Western _ 
way station and Castle Carey. 
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SHEPTON MALLET WAR MEMORIAL. 
C. F. W. DENING, F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ue and are the Union Rates. 
works. 


ABOUR RATES AND | 
MATERIAL PRICES. | 


CAVATOR AND CONCRETOR | ; 

avator, 1s. 8d. per hour.)Hxcavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 

1s. 8d. per hour. not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. 3d, per 

ivy, 1s. 8d, per hour. yd, cube, 

iberman, 1s. 9d. Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent. 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d, per yd. 

Planking, 53d, per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 
3s. 8d. per yd. sup. : 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 308, per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. 6d. per yd. cube. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


per 


our.» 
ffolder, 1s 9d. per hour. 
tchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


\ 
ken brick or 
1 


stone, 
in., 78. per yd. 

umes ballast 19s. per yd 
Gravel, 20s. per yd. 
sand, 22s, per yd. 

shed sand, 28s. 6d. per 


1. 

aened ballast or gravel, 

dd 10 per cent. per yd. 
iker, breeze, etc., prices 
seording to locality. 


tland cement, 798. per}/Do. 6.2.1, 50s. 6d. per yd. cube. 
n. Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

in small lots, ex|Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
ondon stock, 100s. per|Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete, 47s. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 33s. per yd, cube. 


mn. ‘ 
; lime, 70s. per ton. 
Do. in lintols, ete., 5s. 3d. per ft, cube. 


ks charged extra at 
ls. 6d. each and credited 
hen returned at 2s. 

ie ON hire per day: 

fart and horse, 28s. 
ton motor lorry, £6 15s 
jteam lorry, 5-ton, £7 5s. 
railer, 32s. 6d. . 
team roller, £4 10s. 

Jater cart, 30s. 


AINER. 

yourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. |Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
vberman, is. 9d. per| 4-in. 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

our. Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
feklayer, 1s. 114d. per] 15s., 9-in. 26s. per ft. 

our. Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 


| mber, 2s, per hour. 


\tchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 
(neware pipes, tested 
uality, 4-in. 3s., 6-tn. 
‘ Qd., 9-in. 7s. 1ld. per 


(st iron pipes, coated, 


normal depths, and are average prices, 


/ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
‘in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 


ad for 
‘er cwt. 
sket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
ICKLAYER. 
‘cklayers, 1s. 


caulking, 60s. 


lid. per|Brickwork in stone time mortar, Flettons or equal, 
cour. £44 10s. per rod. 
ourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. |Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod. 
vffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour. te. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 
Ra ra o. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 
ee stocks, 86s. per M. [ho circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 
tons Bee aoe Mt facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 
idamishire Pita: 220s Do. picked Flettons, 41d. per ft. sup. extra. 
ler M. ’ *|}Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 
shrieks, 2} in., 223s. per aes sean ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 
Tuck pointing, 103d. pev ft. sup. extra. 
Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 


wed, salt, white, and 
vory stretchers, £25 


er M. sat : . 
‘ Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 
a opal £24 108.) 11-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 
. Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


ours, extra, 130s. per M. 
conds, less, £1 per M. 

nent and sand, see Ex- 
avator above. 

ne, grey stone, 65s. per 
on. 

‘xed lime mortar 
per yd. 

mp course, in rolls of 
4 in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 
4 in. 10s. 9d., 18 in. 


Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, }-in., 1s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, ls..10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., lls. 6d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 6d. per yd. 


26s. 


i 

\SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 

ison, 1s. 113d. per hour. {Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 6d. per ft. cube 

. fixer, 2s. 0}d. per hour|Do. for every 10 ft, above 30 ft., add-10 per cent. 
‘bourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. | Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft, sup. 
iffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour.|Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 


ttland stone: Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Nhitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft.) Joints, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

L es ; Do. sunk, 2s, per ft. sup. 

asebed, 4s, 8d. per ft.|Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 


Cireular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Al moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 
. Tun. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 

for| Half sawing, 10d. per ft. sup. : . 

Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 


th stone, 3s. 
ere. Ss. 1d. per ft. 
insfield red, 7s, 6d. 


TK paving, av. 23 in cent 
8. 6d. ner ft. sup.- Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent 
tk -Templates Sawn, ab , 


JOURNAL, 


APRIL 21, 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex-| 
cavator,’’ etc., above. | 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, ls. 11l}d. per hour. | 

Tiler, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
** Piecework.”’ 


Slates, 1st quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess Loo, 
Duchess £47. 
Clips, lead, 11d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 133s. per | 
M. | 
Machine-made tiles, 124s. | 


1920, 


per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton,  Pegzies 
200s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Carpenter, 1s. 114d. per 
hour. 

Joiner, 1s. 114d, per hour. 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


., 3rd and U/S. 
£58 


Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51. 
Yellow: Ist £83 10s., 2nd 


£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 


Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 
per sq. of 1 in. ' 
T. and G. and matching, 


U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
abahal, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WA 

Plumber, 2s. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 1s. 8d. 
per hour. 


Lead, ‘milled sheet, 60s. 6d. 
per ewt. 
Do. Drawn pipes, 61s. per 


soil 


Do. pipe, 66s. per 
ewt. 
Do. serap. 30s. per ewt. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
lb 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


Red and white lead, 10d. per 

Ib. 

Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 

0. Coa BOlinn- o:1tls mossy 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. ; 

R.W.. 2-in. 48., Sin. 
oe 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 4s., 4-in. 

0.G, 48. 3d. per yd, 


tof] 
_~ 
on 


Current Prices of Materials 


IWDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft, sup. 
Kubbed round nosing to do. 8d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 408. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 82s., Countess 89s., Duchess 98s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s., per 
square. 

Delabole do. 110s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 6s. 6d, per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 94s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 87s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, ls. per dozen, 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 13a. 
per ft. cube. 


Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
cube. 
Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc,, 15s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 95s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088. per sq. 

12-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 38. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. likin. 3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 14-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard’ blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 6d., 
1i-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


TER GOODS. 

Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
83s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in.. 2s. 5d. per ft. 
Do. 8-in.. 8s. 1d. per ft. 

Do, 1-in., 8s.-7d. per £46. 

Do. 1}-in., 4s. 2d. per. ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in.. 


lls. per ft. 
Do. 38-in., 11s. dd. per ft. 
Do. 4-in.. 16s. 3d. per ft. 


Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in 
ted lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 2s: 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in,, 3s. 5d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in,, 28. per ft. 
Do: O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. : 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 4in., 5s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 8-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S.,.and including 
water waste preventers, 45s, each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 37s. 6d. each, 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
808. each. 


clips, etc., 


546 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate, 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 82 oz. 11d. per ft, 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in. 63d., 
3-16 in. 52d., 3 in. 63d. 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, ls. 
hour. ry 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


ll4d, per 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

ion] mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. 


ton. 
Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour, 

French polisher, 2s. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, ls. 103d. per 
hour, 


per 


Genuine white lead, 110s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall. 


Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 


gal. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, Z1 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. l1d., 
32 oz. 1s. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 oz. 1s, 19d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 


sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, ¥-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 38. 10d. 


per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled. 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. ; 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 4d. per ft, lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 63d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 9d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 8s. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 26, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 22s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 22s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 22s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 7s. per 
gall. 


1920. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete e 


Smith, no fixed rate. 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton 


Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 

per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, galvd., 
68. per grs. 
Washers, galvd., 2s. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. f 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Ashestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £55 per ton. 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per to) 
Do. in compounds, £44 per ton. | 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildin 
in, 58s. 6d, per cwt. | 
Do, in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per ow 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including waghe 
aud driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. 


a 


Fibre hoardings, fixed on, but not including stu 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos’ sheeting, fixed as last. flat. 5s. 5d. per y 
sup. | 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in plaj 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. | 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not includin 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. | 


Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 
Knotting. 29s. ner gall. 


Distemper, washable in| Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 17. 6d. per yd. sup. Asbestos cement slates or 
ordinary coloure, 55s. per|Do. each subsequent coat, Is. 4d. per yd. sup. tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
pee per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. Waterproofing compounds 
per gall. for cement: 


Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Jb. 

Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 19s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 
per gall. 


19s. 6d. 


Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 
Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


3d. per ft. sup. 


R.A. Ateliers 


A scheme has been prepared under the 
general supervision and control of the Royal 
Academy for the co-ordination of advanced 
architectural training in a group of ateliers 
which will work on the Beaux Arts 
system, and will be open to students day 
and night. The main purpose of the 
scheme is to promote ithe study of design on 
the lines which the Beaux Arts method has 
proved to be so valuable, and it is intended 
to meet. the requirements of students who 
are working in offices during the daytime 
and who will seldom have more than the 
evening time to spare. 

Subjects in design will be set every two 
montths, and the drawings submitted in 
competition between the ateliers will be 
regularly exhibited to the public. It is 
hoped that an annual exhibition of these 
drawings and of the winning designs in 
the competitions may be arranged at the 
Royal Academy. As in the Paris ateliers, 
subjects will be divided inlto first and 
second classes, and students will be re- 
quired to win a minimum number of 
‘mentions ”’ in design before passing from 
the first to the second class. Students who 
have taken a recognised school course will! 
be admitted without entrance examination. 


NoTE: The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


The whole group of ateliers is to be con- 
trolled by an Atelier Council appointed by 
the Council of the Royal Academy, and it 
is expected that diplomas will be granlted 
by the Atelier Council to fully qualified 
students in the first class who have passed 
the necessary tests of distinction. | The 
group will initially consist of ‘‘ The First 
Atelier,’? the Architectural Association 
Atelier, and the London University Atelier. 
Intending students should write for par- 
ticulars to the Secretary, Architectural 
Ateliers Committee, 34, Bedford Square, 
W.C. 


R.I.B.A. Examinations 


The scale of examination fees of the 
R.I.B.A. is now as follows: 


Preliminary 
Intermediate 
Final 
Special Final 
Special War Exemption (open 
only to registered Students 
RAMA) Bact eee eee ne: 5 
Special War Examination 7 
Special Overseas Examination ... 7 
Licentistes, Siagaenter tne tccon y 
3 

3 


OOO ©); 


Statutory 
Building Surveyors 


ee ed 


OVO" 0. O40 


WwNNN UI 


Co eee e rere eee ne 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 4s 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 


vd. 1s. 11d. 
R.W.P., 3 in., per yd. 
OS i 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft, su} 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includin 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ’”’ per squar 
grey, 67s., Ted 69s. 6d. 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cos 
of cement used (about 3s. to 48. per bushel ¢ 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, ls. 6d, per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 10d. per ft. 


Scottish Housing Grant 


The Scottish Board’ of Health hav 
issued the Housing (Financial Assistanc 
to Builders) Scheme (Scotland), 1920 
made by them, with the approval of thi 
Treasury, under Section I. of the Hous 
ing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919. Tht 
plans of houses intended to participate i 
the subsidy do not require to be submittet 
to the Board for approval, but the site! 
and lay-out plans require to be approvet 
by the local authority, while the plans 0 
the houses must be approved by the loca 
authority (or, in burghs where there is ¢ 
dean of guild court, by that coutt) 
The only cases which require to come 
before the Board except on appeal art 
those in which it is proposed to build m 
materials other than stone, brick, or com 
crete. In such cases the plans, etc., wil 
be submitted by the person proposing t( 
build to the local authority (or dean ol 
guild court), who before approving the 
erection of house of such materials, wil 
first submit particulars of the method 0! 
construction to the Board, who will intr 
mate whether the construction is accept 
able and the amount of subsidy to which 
the builder may be entitled under the 
scheme. Ff 
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esta Ply-Panels. 


Our Stand at the 
, x | Building Exhibition 
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For Walls & Ceilings 


Don’t confuse Venesta Ply-Panels with mere plywood—they are much more 
than that. They are super quality panels comprised only of selected and 
flawless “‘ plys,’’ waterproof, unshrinkable, and practically indestructible. 


They do away entirely with the old-fashioned method of plastering walls 
with its attendant ills and inconveniences. 

To cover walls and ceilings with Venesta is the work of a day or two and 
rooms may be occupied immediately they are finished. 


ia crema The delightful surface makes possible the most artistic effects when 
finished with paint, distemper or enamel, and once fixed and decorated no 
further expense is incurred. 


Remember—there is only one Venesta though many firms engage in the 
sincerest form of flattery. 


Venesta Period Panelling 


We also manufacture ‘‘Period”’ Panelling in sections, an illustration of 
which is here shown. For the walls of Billiard Rooms, Board Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls and Dining Rooms, etc., it is the ideal material. It 
gives an air of distinction wherever it is installed and its value increases 
with age. 


We design, supply and fix to suit any room in Tudor, Jacobean, or other 
period panelling in various woods. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet of Ply-Panels, Period Panelling and Parquet 
Flooring, or call at Stand No. 86a, Row E, at the Building Exhibition. 


Ven | Plywood Manufacturers | Manufacturers 


ve ee lower Street, London £.C 
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Specimen of : TELEPHONE - - LONDON WALL 4760 (5 lines). 


a : Trrecrams -  - | VENESTA, BILGATE, LONDON. 
Period Panelling. z 
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Hampstead Institute /-xtenstion. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute is . 


to be enlarged at a cost of £70,000, 


Maternity Hospital for Parts. 
At Chalons, near Paris, a model 
maternity hospital is to be erected at a 
cost of 1,000,000 francs. 


Wallesden. 

Willesden U.D.C. are borrowing £50,000 
for housing purposes from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Fund. 

Portsmouth. 

The Ministry of Health have approved 
the Portsmouth Council’s scheme for 243 
houses at £200,000 


Proposed Peak Cottage Hospital, — 
A movement is on foot for the provision 
of a cottage hospital for the Chapel-en-le- 
Frith and Chinley districts. 


Bromley. 

Owing to shortage of materials, half the 
men engaged in the construction of the 
Garden City at Bromley, Kent, have had to 
cease work. 


House Conversion at Islington. 

For the conversion of two houses at 
Highbury into flats tenders received by 
Islington Council varied from £2,833 to 
£6,321. 

Proposed Church at Rowlands Gill. 

A scheme has been inaugurated for the 
erection of a new church at Rowlands Gill 
at an estimated cost of between £6,000 
and £7,000. 


Windsor Var Memorial. 

The Earl of Athlone has forwarded a 
cheque for £2,042 158. to King Edward 
VII. Hospital, Windsor, as part of the 
fund raised as a memorial to Windsor men 
who fell in the war. 


Dumbarton. 

At a meeting of Dumbarton Town 
Council the Housing Committee reported 
that the Board of Health had confirmed 
the compulsory order for acquisition of 
over thirty-seven acres of land. 


Perth War Memorial. 

It is proposed to restore St John's 
Church as a war memorial for the city. 
The plans of the proposed restoration 
have been prepared by Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.S.A. 

Church as Memorial. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial 
church in Aldershot Camp to the memory 
of all Catholic officers and men of the 
Army and Royal Air Force who have 
fallen in the war. 


Three Mile Bridge. 

Plans have been approved by the Castle 
Ward R.D.C. for the erection of houses on 
a new building estate called the Bridge 
Park Estate, which is situated at the west 
side of the North Road near the Three 
Mile Bridge, Gosforth. The estate com- 
prises eight acres. 


Cardtff. 

; Messrs. Ivor P: Jones and. Percy E. 
ffhomas, AA.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, have 
been appointed architects for the new cot- 
tage homes to be known as the “ Sir 
Edward Nicholl” Homes. An excellent 
site has been acquired by the committee 
on Penylan Hill, overlooking the Bristol 
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The Week’s News 


(Concluded from page 512) 


Channel, and the first building, to accom- 
modate about sixty, is to be proceeded with 
immediately. ; 


New Training College for Sunderland. 

The Governors of the Sunderland Day 
Training College have decided to convert 
Langham Towers, a large residence which 
the Corporation purchased recently in the 
Christ Church district at-a cost of £8,000, 
into a training college. 


Hospital Huts as Houses. 
Egham (Surrey)’ U.D.C. has bought 


Princess Christian’s Red Cross Hospital, 


Englefield Green, Egham, for about 
45,000. It is expected, after alterations 


of the buildings costing another £5,000, 
that there will be accommodation for be- 
tween thirty and forty families. 


Southend. 

The Alliance Housing Association, Lon- 
don, of which Lord Haldon is president, 
has arranged fcr the erection of 1,000 
houses and bungalows for £600 each in 
Southend, Westcliff, and Leigh, wherever 
suitable plots can be obtained. As many 
as possible will be made ready for occupa- 
tion by Septemher. They will be allotted 
bv ballot. 


War Memorial for Thame, Oxfordshire. 

The committee appointed to consider 
what form of memorial should be erected 
in memory of the men of the town who 
fell in the war have decided in favour of 
a Celtic cross, which it is proposed to erect 
in the open space in front of the Town 
Hall. Mr. James. T. Robinson, of 
Thame, architect, has been appointed to 


‘ carry out the scheme. 


University Appointment. 


Mr. Robert Pierce, architect, Car- 
narvon, and architect to the housing 
scheme of the Gwyrfai Rural District 


Council, has been appointed lecturer at 
the North Wales University College, 
Rangor, on “ The Development of Farm 
Homesteads, Building Construction, and 
Sanitation,’’ in succession to the late Mr. 
Evan Evans, county surveyor of Carnar- 
vonshire. 


Dames’' Houses at Harrow. 

It has been decided to pull down Dame 
Armstrong House, High Street, Harrow, 
in connection with the, school memorial, 
and the demolition will remove an inter- 
esting link with education in the past. 
There. were originally six, the most 
famous being that which stood on the site 
of the vicarage (in which Mrs. Annie 
Besant lived with her mother). 


Shoreditch War Memorial. 
The repair of Shoreditch Parish 
Church, whose registers contain the 


names of many of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, including the Burbages, is 
to be the form of the war memorial for 
the district. - Some £5,000 is needed, 
Cracks in the spire have been discovered, 
as well as defects in the roofing, and Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., consult- 
ing architect for St. Paul’s Cathedral, is 
tendering his advice. 
Rebuilding French Towns. 

Representatives of the French building 
trades, coming from all quarters of their 
country, have arrived in London, to.visit 
the Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
and to further a commercial understand- 
ing between the trades in France and this 


country: Visits have been exchanged 
the past quarter of a century, but 
French manufacturers regard thisee 
most important they have ever le, 
view of the problems of rebuilding and 
construction. which they are facing, 


The Improvement of London, 

The London Society, encouraged by 
success which met its production, 
three years’ work, of a map showi 
Outer London might become unde 
combined effort at development and 
planning, has now decided to bring ot 
map suggesting improvements wh 
could be carried out in the already } 
up portion of London, and the work 
now in progress. 


Sweden. 
The Government have submitted 
Riksdiag a proposal regarding the hou: 
question recommending that premises 1 
a total of 40,000 rooms should be built 
means of a public grant during a pe 
of five years, during which time the 
itself would build houses having a to 
5,000 rooms for civil servants. It 
mated that -270,000,000 kroner 
needed for this purpose. The State y 
establish. a building loan fund 
100,000,000 kroner, and would grant a 
sidy in the form of exemption from pay 
interest during ten years on the k 
which would represent half the build 
expenses. The rationing of apartmen 
not recommended in the proposal, as 
is regarded as an extreme measur 
Reuter Trade Service. 


Concrete Aggregates. 
The Concrete Institute has collect 
tabular form, a variety of useful infor! 
tion on the properties of aggregates ay 
able in different parts of the country. 
collection of this informaition has b 
made possible by the co-operation o! 
number of county and borough engine 
who have furnished particulars a 
provided by the Institute. By this m 
a large amount of valuable informa 
has been made accessible to all who are 
terested in concrete work, and who 
ascertain what aggregates are availab 
any particular district. The invest 
is not yet completed, but the tabula 
formation at presentt collected is o 
inspection, free of charge; on app 
to the secretary of the Concrete Instil 
at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Road, Westminster, S.W., from ‘11 to 


a 


and 2.30 to 4.30 (Saturdays 10.30 to 12. 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22. | 
Concrete Institute.—“ The Consiste 
of Portland Cement Mortar and C 
crete.” By H. Lloyd. 7:30 pam 


Fripay, APRIL 23. 

Institution of Mechanical 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, 
S.W.1.—General Meeting, 6 p.m. 
Society of Architects.—Public 
in the Small Conference Hall at Olyt 
Representatives of the British Comme 
Gas Association will open a discussio1 
“Gas Heating in Relation to Econot 
Building.” 


Engine: 
d 
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With which is incorporated ‘The Builders’ Journal ’’ 


— M. VICTOR LALOUX,.MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT. 


M. Laloux, born in 1850 at Tours, entered the office of M. Rohard ot that city, and afterwards 
‘entered the Atelier André for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In 1878 he won the First Grand Prix 
de Rome, and quite recently has been elected for the fourth eae President of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais. For an account of his brilliant career, and of his profound influence on 
Architectural training, see the series of articles of which the first appears on page 555. 


27-29 Sothill Street, WeFminsfer2s w.1. 


Notes and Comments 


Where Honour is Due 
NIGHTHOODS for war services have been 


very freely bestowed, sometimes with more 

generosity than wisdom. But while some of 

the recipients raise the poet’s question re- 
garding: the fly in amber, there are certain oversights 
at which we are still more completely puzzled. 
Architects everywhere are asking why Mr. Ernest 
Newton was not knighted years ago. Surely the 
honour fell due to him when he carried on so 
splendidly as war-time President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Surely the State cannot 
have forgotten what the Institute did and_ suffered 
during the war—cannot have been oblivious to its 
enthusiastic and highly successful war-time activities 
in recruiting; in sending comforts to men in the 
trenches ; in looking after the wives, children, and 
other dependents of its fighting members ; in its 
hospital ambulance work ; in its hospitality to Belgian 
and other refugees. In these and in various other ways 
the Institute rendered the country invaluable services 
at a most critical period. And Mr. Ernest Newton was 
the war-time President. Upon him devolved more 
strenuous work than any other President of the 
Institute had ever encountered—work for the country 
as well as for the Institute, which begged him to 
continue in the chair for another year, and would have 
elected him for a third term but for his health giving 
way under the tremendous strain to which it had been 
subjected. Then Mr. Newton was appointed honorary 
architectural adviser to the Government, and in this 
capacity he rendered sterling service to the State at a 
time when it was sorely in need of expert advice on 
building. What is his reward? Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., is amone the half-dozen front-rank men of 
his profession in England to-day. In some respects he 
stands indisputably first; and for sheer charm his 
domestic work is unsurpassable. His eminence as an 
architect has gained him Associateship of the Royal 
Academy. His brilliant and strenuous tenure of the 
Institute presidency during those two trying years 
should have gained him a knighthood, more especially 
since so much arduous and patriotic work was entailed. 
His voluntary service to the State as architectural 
adviser, in which capacity he exhibited uncommon 
skill, tact, and urbanity, is most inadequately re- 
warded with a C.B.E. He had a threefold claim to 
the higher rank, and, frankly, we regard his relegation to 
the lower not merely as a slight and an injustice to the 
man himself, but as an affront to the profession which 
he adorns. Men whose deserts, compared with his, 
are stark naught, have been honoured with knighthood 
—perhaps as a reward for importunity or for some more 
subtle form of pushfulness. He, being the last man in 
the world to make himself conspicuous where honours 
are bestowed, has been fobbed off with a C.B.E. We 
believe there is not the slightest exaggeration in saying 
that the entire profession is disgusted with this shabby 
treatment of one of its most highly esteemed and most 
eminent leaders—a man who is not merely admired 
for his high achievements in the art of architecture, or 
for his services to the country and to its premier 
architectural organisation, but one whom, for his fine 
personal character. his fellow-architects hold in 
veneration and affection—‘‘a very perfit gentil 
knight,’’ whether or not the official title be grudged 
him. With Mr. Newton (need it be said ?) we have 
exchanged not one single word on so delicate a matter, 
and, knowing well his extreme modesty, we feel sure that 
he would strongly disapprove of our protest ; which, how- 
ever, 1s made not on purely personal grounds, but 
because the entire Profession resents the slight. 
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Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A. : 


Two painters a sculptor, and an architect were 
week elécted Associates of the Royal Academy, 
Walter W. Russell, the painter, is a teacher im 
Slade School; the other painter who gains the A.R, 
is Mr. Oliver Hall. Mr, Henry Poole, the sculptor, 
a pupil of G. F. Watts, and has done much good w 
on public buildings in London, at Bristol, Cardiff, < 
elsewhere. Sir Robert Lorimer’s domestic worl 
often in the stately ‘‘ Scottish Baronial” style—won } 
a high reputation which he crowned with the beaut) 
Chapel of the Knights of the Thistle in St. Gile 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. The interior of this chapeli 
perfect gem of architecture, but even more remarka 
is the skilful way in which the chapel was added to 
cathedral without looking like a crude excrescence 
Stranger would regard it as a part of the® origi 
edifice. It is a graceful act for the Academy to exte 
the Associateship to_a Scotsman; but though — 
Robert practises in Edinburgh, he is no stranger 
London, where for eighteen months he worked in 7 
offices of G. F. Bodley, R.A. Sir Robert’s skill 
ecclesiastical work extends to the details; f 
besides the consummately designed and finely -wr 
fittings in the Thistle Chapel, he has designed scree 
Organ cases, pulpits, choir stalls, and so forth, i 
large number of churches. He was knighted in 1 
and is an Associate of the Royal Scottish Acae 
and a Fellow of the Institute. 


The President’s Protest 


Government control of building has been - 
wounded. It cannot long survive the times 


eloquent protest against it made in “ The Times” 
April 19 by Mr. John W. Simpson, the President of { 
Institute. He opens with a note of alarm. He foresi 
widespread unemployment among skilled artisans 2 
building trade—not because work is scarce, for 1 
waiting in abundance, but because Government offic 
persist in “their interference with the normal working 
this most complex industry.” It is for this sa 
reason, the President argues, that housing is at a stat 
still. Now, how it is that State control, maintained 
the official mind contends, with the object of expediti 
housing, should have the exactly contrary effec 

paralysing it, is not easy for the layman to understar 
but the President makes the matter perfectly clear byt 
employment. of a striking figure of speech. | 
Ministry of Health,” he says, ‘‘panic-stricken at | 
failure to produce houses in its own way, armed its 
with yet more drastic powers, hoping, by the prohibiti 
of every other kind of building, to force all the indus 
rivulets into a single narrow channel of housing. ~ 
policy is as hopeless in practice as it is unsound 
theory ; to obtain a stronger current the tributary sot 
must be fed to overflowing until a general flood of bi 
ing quickens, in its turn, the sluggish stream 
housing.” Then, changing the metaphor effectively 
somewhat violently, he adds: “‘ The building industry 
an immense and a delicately adjusted machine, a 
increased production cannot be obtained from one p 


an 


of it by clogging the wheels in another part ; but t 
easy to cause hideous disorganisation, and disturbat 
in the building trade, which is connected with, a 
reacts upon, every part of our social and econotr 
system, is especially dangerous.” That is surel q 
clearest possible exposition of the case against State c 
trol. Equally true and forcible is the contention ' 
“There is no place for the highly skilled class. 
operatives in cottage building, which could, in practi 
be executed almost wholly by labourers. A little jome 
a still smaller amount of plumbing, is all the skilled we 


, 


i 


-can profitably be absorbed. The steelworks and 
tors, stonemasons, hardwood joiners, cabinet-makers, 
p-fitters, marble masons, bronze and other art metal- 
kers, fireproof floor constructors, carvers, fine plaster 
fellers and casters, together with scaffolders, crane- 
ers, and the mass of an infinite ramification of depen- 
t manufacturers, will nresently be walking the streets 
hese “so-called ‘ luxury buildings’ are to be pro- 
ted.”’ This unanswerable argument against Govern- 
wt control should secure its immediate abolition. 
cialism must not be allowed—cannot, indeed, afford 
> clog the wheels of progress. 


Wales and Architecture 


‘he Cymry, like the Celts, are keenly interested in 
ence and the arts, and of late years Wales has been 
y active in the cause of technical education. A 
rent detail of this development is the appointment 
Mr W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., as head of 

Department of Civic Design at the Technical 
lege, Cardiff. Mr. Purchon will, we are sure, 
ifirm at Cardiff the high reputation he has won at 
field, where for twelve years he was head of the 
versity School of Architecture. It is his ambition 
make this young Welsh school a sound, vigorous, 
1 useful one ; and as in this effort he has the hearty 
yport of the South Wales znd Monmouthshire Instt- 
e of Architects, the fullest realisation of his aim is 
eady assured. In wishing him all possible 
scess in his new sphere of action, we venture to 
dress the hope that there may shortly be established 
Wales a well-endowed University Chair, and that 
. Purchon will be invited to occupy it. 


Salisbury’s Seventh Centenary 


On April 28, 1220, Salisbury Cathedral was begun, 
d the present year may therefore be regarded as its 
renth centenary, although that honour will no doubt 
ishared by the year 1258, which saw the completion of 
:building. As Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, writing in 
“he Observer,” remarks, Salisbury is the only one 
ong our English cathedrals that was built in one 
erent style. “All the others display marked 
ferences in style in portions of them built at different 
tes. ‘In Salisbury alone we have the example 
a great cathedral carried out, with the exception of 
me negligible details, as a complete and homo- 
neous architectural conception; for though the spire 
d the upper part of the tower date about half a cen- 
y later than the bulk of the building, their general 
sign 1s quite in harmony with it, and it only gives the 
pression of being treated rather more richly in detail, 
‘the central and most prominent feature might suit- 
ly be.” Wren found that the spire was slightly out of 
P perpendicular, but it seems not to have got any worse 
vce his examination. It has been strengthened at the 
gles, and iron cross-ties have been inserted; and 
out twenty years ago (Mr. Statham says), the late Sir 
‘thur Blomfield effected further repairs. The plan of 
= cathedral is typically English: “the whole line of the 
um arcades, from west to east, about 460 ft.. is a rigid 
‘rallelism.” 


lg A e . 
he Public Interest in Architecture 


We are delighted to find that some of our lay con- 
nporaries are giving increased attention to architec- 
ral subjects. In particular we would offer our con- 
atulations to the ‘‘Sphere,” “The Observer,” the 
Jaily Graphic,’’ and the ‘Manchester Guardian,”’ 
d two leading Liverpool newspapers. _ Liverpool 
wspapers, indeed, would have no shred of excuse for 
glecting the subject, seeing how vigorous a centre of 
chitectural interest its University has become. The 
Manchester Guardian’? has a London correspondent 
10 is keenly interested in art; “ The Observer” pays 


, A 
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more attention than any other Sunday paper to the 
“things that count’’ among educated readers; the 
“Daily Graphic,’’ recognising the unity of the arts, 
gives architecture very frequent attention, and has 
lately printed a series of personal paragraphs (not 
always in the best of taste) about architects; while the 
“Sphere ’’ has taken up the subject with considerable 
energy, showing, in a series of illustrations of sky- 
scrapers and other buildings, how interesting a subject 
architecture can be made when it is skilfully handled. 
We welcome very heartily the assistance that our lay 
contemporaries are thus giving in the important work 
of arousing and sustaining the interest of the general 
public in what should be the most popular, and is cer- 
tainly the most practical and therefore the most impor- 
tant, of all the arts). For we have a firm belief in 
architecture as a means of education and culture; and, 
reciprocally, the more widely it exerts this influence, 
the better it will become. Public apathy is a dead 
weight that depresses effort and destroys aspiration, 
and those of our contemporaries who are helping to 
remove this incubus from architecture are rendering 
true and laudable service to the community at large as 
well as less directly to the architectural profession. 


The Casino at Marino 


Concerning the Casino at Marino, Clontarf, of which 
some interesting illustrations are given in the May 
issue of “ The Architectural Review,’’ which is now on 
the point of publication, a recent visitor brings us a 
rather unsatisfactory account. He states that it is 
sadly in need of repair, and that unless it receives 
prompt attention it will soon be in ruins. Some years 
ago, our eye-witness adds, the late Charles Follen 
McKim fell in love with the beautiful little building, 
and offered £200 towards the cost of setting it in order, 
but nothing was done. The timely attention given in 
the “ Review ’’ to this gem of architecture may possibly 
be the means of saving a building that all lovers of 
architecture think well worth preservation. 


The Higher Patriotism 


Dublin, which, on the whole, follows very steadily 
an excellent tradition in architecture, offers a fine field 
for really high-class hardware—as, for instance, artis- 
tically designed door furniture, lighting fittings, and 
so forth, as well as for general equipment, such as 
cooking stoves and the like. There is, of course, in 
some quarters in Ireland, an almost fanatical opposi- 
tion to “foreign ’’ importations; but the boycott can 
hardly extend to articles that Ireland does not produce. 
Besides, Irish architects are usually broad-minded men, - 
who, while patriotically anxious to encourage native 
industries, may be depended upon to be luyal also to 
the great art of which they are such admirable exponents 
—to practise, in effect, the higher patriotism that is 
superior to ephemeral shibboleths. 


Specification, 1920: Important Notice 


The publishers of ‘‘Specification’”’ have to announce 
that the current edition (1920) nas been completely sold 
out. The demand has been quite unprecedented, and, 
although the edition was considerably increased in the 
number printed, to make ample provision for the 
expected sales, the whole issue has been exhausted 
within eight weeks of its publication. To those who find 
themselves unable to obtain the book, the publishers 
offer their sincere apologies for the disappointment 
caused them. The publishers, however, are prepared to 
repurchase copies from all those willing to dispose of 
them, by which means it is hoped that a supply will 
become available for distribution to those architects and 
others who are in particular need of them. The stock 
of back numbers, it may be mentioned, is very low, and 
only consists of a few copies of the issue for 1916 and for 
1913, whic can be supplied at the price of 5s. net. 


‘ 


£1,000,000 Housing Scheme 


Neath Urban District Council propose spending from 
one million to one and a half million pounds on their 
housing scheme. 


Ayr Housing Schemes 


The Ayr Town Council have decided to divide the 
architectural work in connection with housing schemes 
among ithe town architects, and the Scottish Board of 
Health have restricted the number to three. One archi- 
tect has been appointed, and the President of the 
Scottish Institute of Architects is being asked to nomi- 
nate the other two. 


The Old-Town Hall, Penzance. 


The old Town Hall shown at page 509 of last week’s 
issue was that of Penzance. It was wrongly assigned to 
Bristol. 
kindly pointed out the error (which had been already 
discovered by the Editors) we hereby tender our most 
sincere thanks. The mistake of attributing the hall to 
Bristol arose through a momentary confusion of names 
by a member of our staff while working at high pressure 
on the production of an enlarged special issue. The 

_ architect of the hall, William Harris, was of Bristol. 


Architectural Association 


Members of the Architectural Association held a con- 
versazione and dance in celebration of the reopening of 
their premises in Bedford Square, to which they removed 
from the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster, in 
19160. - The modern character of the Association’s educa- 
tional work was illustrated by an exhibition of cine- 
matograph films showing various building processes, and 
a display of drawings from Boston, U.S.A., and L’Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, Paris. The total cost of the 
new school premises and alterations amounted to more 
than £20,000, and an appeal will shortly be issued for 
the creation of an endowment fund. 


Scottish Housing 


Up-to-date tenders for 5,000 houses have been 
approved, under Part III. of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, by the Scottish Board of Health. 
These tenders, however, have been submitted by com- 
paratively few local authorities, and the Board, in a 
circular just issued, call attention to the great need for 
speeding up. The Board are inclined to the opinion 
that in many cases, more especially in the rural areas, 
delay is due to the infrequent meetings of the local 
authorities, and to the practice of submitting all matters 
connected with the scheme to the authority for a final 
decision. The Board advise the local authority to 
delegate their powers under the Housing Acts to a com- 
mittee, and suggests that this committee should be given 
wide discretionary powers. 


Zeebruge Memorial 


A memorial fund is being opened in this country to 
commemorate the great achievement of the British 
Naval Forces in closing the entrance to Bruges Canal 
on April 23, 1918. As no doubt our readers are aware, 
the memorial fund was formed on the initiation of the 
City of Bruges, and under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Belgian Union. The. burghers of Bruges promised 
45,000 towards the memorial, and presented a site 
situated about 30 yards from the spot where the exploit 
took place. A competition for designs for the memorial 
was held, the first premium being awarded to MM. Joe 
Smolderen and Dupont, whose design was illustrated 
in THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL of December 24, page 
769. The Committee hope to be able not only to erect 
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The Week’s News 


To the numerous correspondents who have - 


‘submitted to 104,107, and in tenders approved to 


the memorial, but also to give substantial financial 
ance to recognised naval charities. Full particul; 
the scheme may be obtained from the secretary, 

Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. -— if 


S: 


London’s Roman Wall i 


A fragment of London Wall has been reveale 
excavations for a new building in an angle fo 
Coleman Street and London Wall. It is a se 
the footing of the original Roman wall, upon w 
medieval wall was afterwards erected. The p 
consists of ragstone, with alternate layers of red H 
after the Roman manner. 


Sir Robert S. Lorimer, A.R.A@ 7 


Sir Robert S. Lorimer, AR.S.A., F.RI.B.A * 
has been elected an associate member of the ] 
Academy, is 56 years of age, and was educated Q 
Academy and the University of Edinburgh. On 
pletion of his articles with Sir Roward Anderson, L] 
Sit Robert passed the R.I.B.A. examinations, 5 
quently entered the office in London of Mr. 
Bodley, and commenced practice in 1893 in Edinb 
Sir Robert has designed a large amount of eccl 
work, among the most notable being the Chape 
Thistle, at St. Giles’s Cathedral : St. Peter’s Church: t 
at Edinburgh ; and the organ case, choir stalls and 
fittings in the choir of Dunblane Cathedral. A ‘ 
number of houses and restorations to. Scottish mansi 
have also been carried out from his designs. 


Compulsory Land Purchase for Housir 


The Ministry of Health have announced the first 
under the Acquisition of Land Act as to the p 
be paid for land: acquired compulsorily for housir 
poses. The two sites are in the Uxbridge 
District, and are typical of two kinds of cases whi 
arise under the Act. In the first case the value 
land was in dispute. The owners claimed £ 3,1 
the site, which has an area of slightly under four a 
The District Council submitted the value as 41,700. 
Official Arbitrator, Mr. Howard Martin, P.P.S. 
awarded £2,162. In the second case no rep 
received from the communications made to the o 
the notice to treat being simply ignored. The si 
valued on behalf of the District Council at £487, a 
amount was awarded. The Arbitrator, in view 
circumstances of the case, ordered the owners to pa 
own costs and to pay the costs of the acquiring a 
incurred since October gth, 1919. 


Housing Schemes 


New housing schemes submitted to the Mur 
during the week ended April 17 numbered 11 
total number of schemes submitted by local auth a 
and public utility societies is now 9,639, comy 
about 66;500 acres. The schemes approved now 
5,794 and comprise about 45,600 acres. ‘One h 
and twenty-five lay-out schemes were submitted 2 
approved during the week, bringing the total 
of lay-outs submitted to 3,699 and the number appr 
to 3,049. House-plans representing 4,236 houses 
submitted during the week, and plans for 3,885 | 
approved. The total number of houses repres 
all the plans now submitted is 183,027, and in t 
approved 170,654. During the week tenders w 
mitted for 2,802 houses. Tenders for 2,516 w 
proved, bringing the total number of houses in ¢ 


By the end of March 1,239 houses were completed 
the exception, in some cases, of painting. 
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ntroduction: Classical Architecture by Classical Education 


RCHITECTURAL education in England re- 
ceiving close consideration, a few facts 
) concerning the training of an architect uni- 
. versally acclaimed should arrest attention. 
‘nese facts demonstrate the thoroughness of the 
‘ucational system of his country; system which had its 
jgin in royal demand, was developed on classic tra- 
gon, and is now a national evolution. It offers to 
_y Frenchman who embraces architecture as a profes- 
on the possibility of a world-wide reputation. 
All lovers of concerted action, and who desire to see 
‘e architectural endeavours of their country raised to 
e same standard of civic excellency as is possible in 
“ance, should be acquainted with the details of the 
‘ucational biography of at least one influential Master 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Individual Effort versus Communal 


The days for a “ Roi Soleil” are over, but the Ecole 
“sy Beaux-Arts exists, and no other school of archi- 
cture in the world can claim to offer such an efficient 
dining in Classic* architecture as this rationally organ- 
id institution. No amount of effort on the part of 
dividual architects in any country can be of much 
ail unless there be established one single “school ’’— 
‘olution based upon tradition—and, for civic work, 
‘pported by the body politic. 
In England such a school exists for domestic archi- 
ture because the people will have comfort. Should 
ey demand the highest form of civic decoration, and 
ould their rulers reach to an understanding of the 
,portance of zsthetics, as apart from engineering and 
cheology, in modern classic architectural composition, 
e National Classic School would arrive as a natural 
nsequencet. For the moment it is but tentative, as 
e necessity is only partially felt, but if ever it caine 
full bloom as a national pride, it ought to flouri:a 
en better than in France, where, after all, it is put a 
se conservation of a fine royal imposition. In the 
‘ent of the country’s ambition lying in this direction, 
aglishmen must make haste if they wish to outstrip 
ve Americans in the race for architecturals world 
‘premacy. 

‘America is a democracy; and France at the Revolu- 
mm retained the academies imposed by the most 
lightened of despotic governments. 

‘A good seed sown in the wellsprepared architectural 
il of France comes to full fruition, whereas the same 
ed, if sown in stony soils, will be badly nourished and 
e fruit poor. 
Monsieur Laloux, as all great French architects, owes 
3 technical attainments and professional qualifications 
‘much to State organisation as to personal capabilities. 


| . Training Means Education 


‘The education of an architect in France is differently 
neeived from what obtains in England. 

‘Training in France means education in the original 
nse of the word ; that is to say, an endeavour is made 
_ bring out by encouragement that which is in_ the 
ipil, rather than by tyranny to try to put into him 


By . classic” the author means of ‘highest rank,’ evolving on the 
runk”’ (not branches) of the tree of development. 
Jones, Chambers, Cockerell, etc.. have had an influence on English work, 
> no great national school of ‘‘training’’ has been organised to develop 
‘Tg any specific lines. 
fe peetido revival of medievalism has occupied the stage for a long time, 
loot architect, agent of his client, has rejoiced in the romantic fad which 
wthorky = realising its .unreality. The student is still in search of 
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{. Victor Laloux: The Man and His Work 


By H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I-B.A., Ancien Eleve, Atelier Laloux 


“ Evolution” constitutes a “ School.’—Axiom illustrated by the life of Monsieur Victor Laloux, Inspecteur-Géncral des 
; Batimesits Civils et Palais Nationaux. 


something which is not his own, or something which he 
is incapable of digesting. ‘‘It being impossible to make 
roses out of dandelions, better a fine dandelion than a 
poor rose.” 

As the cultivation of “the individual effort for the 
benefit of the communal output’’ is aimed at, vague 
terms such as taste, correct, restraint, etc., are relegated 
to-amateur coteries. } 

The. pupil is encouraged to do his own thinking, to 
arrive at his own appreciation of qualities. The pro- 
fessors rdle being one of developing self deve'opment 
rather than the teaching of ethics to a band of willing 
slaves-—an artist 1s something more than a poor 
imitator. 


Organisation of Training at the Beaux-Arts 


The organisation of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is such 
that professorship in architecture is, more so than in any 
other country, national in the widest sense of the word. 
Idiosyncrasies, small ideas, and petty predilections of 
a professor are eliminated, being absorbed in the voice 
of a large jury. It is, therefore, in the interest of each 
separate professor (or director) to develop the indi- 
viduality of each student rather than to put into each 
kis own restricted mentality. 

‘Ine function of the école is not so much to teach as 
to set programmes and then to judge the results. 

The expenses of the institution are defrayed by the 
State ; admission is by competitive examination. 


eb bet eo LE) UNG Te 


Pensionnaire Villa Medicis—Professional Pedigree 
—Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


Early Influences 


M. Victor Alexandre Frédéric Laloux was born at 
Tours, Indre-et-Loire, in 1850, and made early studies 
in science and literature at the lycée of his native town. 
For two years he had preliminary architectural experi- 
ence in the office of M. Rohard, architect, at Tours, 


. previous to entering the Atelier André at Paris for the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at the age of 20. 

The war with Prussia broke out, and from September 
to February, 1870-71, M. Laloux was at the front; this 
was, fortunately, the only military service to interfere 
with his studies. 


Ecole Distinctions 
While at the Atelier André M, Laloux gained all the 
distinctions offered by the école, which included the 
prize for the well-known decorative competition which 
goes by the name of its founder, Rougevin. 


Grand Prix 


M. Laloux was three times Logist§, and in 1878 won 


t “Taste ’’ is non-technical: ‘‘ correct:’”’ is archeologic; ‘‘ restraint ’’ is dis- 
spiriting. Heavy, fantastical, overloaded, would be more definite in their 
meaning. 

§ The Grand Prix is offered by the Institut de France and not by the école. 
The competition is composed of three examinations open to any Frenchman 
under thirty years of age. 

From the first, or eliminating examination, forty men are chosen to sit 
for the second, or twenty-four hours’ esquisse (sketch project); from this 
latter examination ten men are chosen to sit for the ninety-six hours’ esquisse, 
which is done by each in a’separate room or loge (where they have their 
bed, etc., for four days)—hence the term Logiste. These ten ‘‘ Logistes ’’ have 
three months to develop and render their esquisses. From this final examu- 
nation are chosen :— F 

Le Premier Grand Prix (who goes to Rome), Le Second Grand Prix, Le 
Deuxieéme Second Grand Prix (both of whom can compete again). So far, no 
Frenchman who has not benefited by the école training has shown himself 
capable of winning a Grand Prix. 
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the First Grand Prix de Rome. While pensionnaire at 
the Villa Médicis he studied extensively, making 
measured drawings, water-colours, restorations, etc., 
chiefly at Torcello, Athens, in Egypt, and Asia Minor, 
and notably at Olympia. | 

Before going to Rome, M. Laloux had _ studied for 
eight year at the école, and was responsible for about 
40 ‘‘ Projets” (architectural compositions) studied, ren- 
dered, exhibited, and judged, irrespective of the Grand 
Prix competitions. . 


Villa Medicis Centre of Culture 


The winners of the First Grand Prix de Rome enjoy 
an unparalleled intellectual opportunity ; for four years 
they study, after having been proved capable of reap- 
ing benefit, the best works of the past, chiefly in Italy 
and Greece, with Rome as their headquarters. The 
students are expected to send home each year a certain 
amount of serious work, which is publicly exhibited in 
Paris. 

The famous Villa Médicis, seat of the French 
Academy of Art since 1803, unites in friendly intercourse 
at Rome the young and. enthusiastic cream of scholars 
in painting, sculpture, engraving,.music, and architec- 
ture, with a distinguished artist at the head. The élite 
of learning of any nation at Rome are always the invites 
of the Villa Médicis. . 

Upon the home-coming of the students, they are 
generally given some post of importance. Many become 
big practitioners, as well as carrying on an atelier* in 
connection with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Thus the 
present is evolved out of the past; ‘‘La Citta Eterna” 
lives in ‘‘La Ville Lumiére.” 

It would seem that no sounder organisation for the 
evolution of architectural composition was possible of 
conception. Be that as it may, a better theory less 
generously patronised must be inferior in results. 


Professional Pedigree 


A great and undisconnected tradition is behind _all 
French architectural students of the Beaux-Arts. The 
professional pedigree of the Atelier Laloux can be 
traced back through six generations of architect-ances- 
tors of renown, as follows :— 

M. Laloux: Won Grand Prix de Rome 1878 and was pupil of 
M. André (Louis Jules), Grand Prix 1847. Discovered traces 
of architectural colouring, Paestum. Built Musée d’Histoire 
Naturelle, Paris, etc. Professor at Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Succeeded Labrouste in direction of atelier. Died 1890. Was 
pupil of Huyot and de Lebas. 

M. Huyot (Jean Nicolas), Grand Prix 1807. Carried out 
with Goust the continuation of the works of the Are de 
Triomphe de l’Etoile, Paris. Built French Hospital, Constanti- 
nople. Studied under the painter Louis David. Died 1840. 
Was pupil of 

Ant. Fr. Peyre (Peyre le jeune), Grand Prix 1762. Adapted 
the Hotel du Prince de Salm into the Grande Chancellerie de 
la Légion d’Honneur. Entered the Académie d’Architecture 
1777. Opened atelier, attended by Percier and Fontaine. Died 
1823. Was pupil of his brother, ° 

Marie-Joseph Peyre (Peyre l’ainé), Grand Prix 1750. Pub- 
lished book on architecture of Rome. Became Controller of 
Royal Buildings, and later of the Chateau de Fontainebleau. 
With Wailley constructed the present Odéon Theatre, Paris. 
Died 1785. Was pupil alternately of 

Jossenay, Loriot, Jean F. Blondel: All three professors at 
L’Académie Royale d’Architecture. This academy was 
founded by Colbert 1671, suppressed at Revolution, 1793; re- 
placed 1795 as a branch of the “Institut National.” 

The apvellation Ecole des Beaux-Arts dates only 
from 1816, when the two academies of fine arts (paint- 
ing and sculpture, and that of architecture) were amal- 
gamated: but the institution from an architect’s stand- 
point had its origin in Colbert’s Academy of Architec- 
ture, 1671. 


There were two architects of the name J. F. Blondel, 


* An atelier is a place for working in. Study or studio for students und 
a master, as distinct from an office ; from the Beaux-Art ini Teviee % 
part only of the école training. eee sro a ee 
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both professors at this academy. One was 
Frangois, and the other was Jacques Frangois Blon 
Brigadier-General to the armies of Louis XIV. It 
Jacques Blondel who in 1743 first started the at 
system, since become the chief feature of French a; 
tectural education. . 
M. Laloux’s atelier can boast of an uninterry 
traditional development of 176 years (1743-1919) 
of 169 years of Grand Prix de Rome men (1750-191 


Ecole versus Apprenticeship 


M. Laloux never worked as a paid assistant in | 
one’s office, preferring to devote his student life ent 
to the consideration of self-development. This pr 
dure might seem strange to the English mind, so 
pregnated with a wrong interpretation of the medi 
principle of apprenticeship, and with the quaint cor 
of belonging to a practical race. The Ecole des Be 
Arts, however, offers a much more thorough educe 
than can be obtained under the direction of any 
architect. Inthe best of offices the student or assis 
is subjected ito the restricted influence of the parti 
office. The mind of the assistant is always duller 
the unavoidable meanness of professional practice, t 
ing to curb his ardour and to stunt his growth befor 
becomes a developed designer. : 

The Ecole requires students to pass examunatior 
mathematics and construction, etc., as well as nd 
ing, modelling, and architectural composition, — 
question of professional practice, as distinct from 
fessional qualifications, is a commercial consider 
open to the student to study where and when he tt 
fit. All study at the école must be done _ before 
student is 30,t and it is possible to finish all the n 
sary study for the Government diploma by the ag 
21. Grand Prix de Rome men alone have the ad 
tage of another four years’ theoretical work, but no 
can win the Grand Prix after 30 years of age.= 

Architectural composition is not learnt by stu 
law, and when first-rate architecture is really requ 
there is every reason why a sem1-architect with a sma 
ing of law, even though he be a capable organiser 
a working knowledge of building, cannot be consid 
(in a land where esthetics count) as a suitable A 
tecte-en-Chef, if architecture, properly speaking, 
‘be his chief concern. + 

To become a capable designer requires a deal of s 
and experience, even by a man who feels his voca 
That particular knowledge and capability is not 
quired or developed by simply dabbling in the so-c 
practical side of building operations any more th 
great knowledge of engineering can be acquire 
studying the orders. : 

When important issues are at stake, the best re 
are obtained by the co-operation of the best advic 

A position as draughtsman may be a useful add 
to a man’s experience, but it is only a makeshift: 
garded as a source of education. -_ 

An architect, however great. is an “ Employeur 
his office, but a “ Maitre” in his atelier. In the: 
experience is picked up; at the école it is acquired. 

True practical experience is the natural corollary 
solid theoretical foundation, and the chief concet 
the architect, properly so called, is that of architect 
the rest is a question of intelligence and co-operatio 

M. Laloux, feeling his vocation, set out to beco 
master of architecture, and has since been univel 
recognised as such: his life, merely as an architec 
student, extended over 14 years: two at Tours, eig 
Paris, four at Rome. A formidable preparation V 
finally won success. & 

As to the question of the efficacy of assistant « 
rience, M. Laloux’s career as “ Practitioner” 1 
answer. This will form the subject of the next art 

(To be continued.) & 


+t Owing to the war this has been extended to thirty-five for a 
period. 4 
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French Fagades. 2.—Town House, 28, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 
Paul Sedille, Architect 


i | : | on 


4 


ideadeteht nnteeiet..» 


one feature seeming to echo another—as where, 


A most delightful fagade, with much subtlety in the composition ; 
as it were, two stories above. The whole 


e.g: the rustication of the lowest storey is repeated in a minor key, 
front is an instructive study in the rhythmic harmony of recurring or alternating features. 
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Architectural Causerie: 


"4HE other day, walking along Sackville Street, 
Dublin, I was struck with the real progress 
made in the rebuilding of the damaged pre- 

» mises, and resolved to record my impressions 

yese columns. We London architects have, generally 

king, but a hazy idea of professional happenings 
ss the Irish Channel—so few of us have any occasion 
nake the journey thither. What wonder if, conse- 
ntly, the number of persons who have little or no 
wledge of the architecture of Ireland is legion? 

* * * 


[y pen this week jots down a few impressions casually 
tded at a time when the Irish people as a whole were 
ibiting extraordinary restraint under very crucial 
jitions. I am no stranger to the streets of the city 
he Liffey, which by degrees I have come to regard 
_replica of London as it must have appeared in the 

eighteenth century, when Canaletto etched the 
cous silhouette. Indeed, the resemblance to certain 
's of London is remarkable. Imagine squares five 
ss larger than the biggest of London’s open spaces, 
e streets of fine brick houses, almost as they existed 
on James Malton depicted them in his “‘ Picturesque 
| Descriptive View of the City of Dublin” a hundred 
twenty-five years since; magnificent compositions, 
he most refined classic manner, architectural railway 
ions, canals lined with trees reminiscent of Holland, 
{ stone bridges galore. Very few advertisement 
‘dings mar the mise-en-scéne. The sky-line of the 
ris placid. There are few cinemas and no motor- 
nibuses, but there is the best tram service in the king- 
n, and a very obliging set of drivers run the national 
;. Dublin is a fascinating place, and one well suited 
a resort for those tired of the provincialities of 
ndon. That may pass for a bull, and ‘so may this: 
wild my readers desire a more vivid picture of the 
ce of London in the past, let them pay a visit to 

in. 


* * * 


During the past ten years much has been done to tidy 
the litter and to arrest the decay of the ancient city 
the Liffey. In Merrion Square or Stephen’s Green 
re are now no houses to let. Henrietta Street 
's respectable as it was in the days of Grattan and Sir 
mley Skeffington. Barring the pother in Sackville 
eet everything is orderly. and I trust it will not be 
'¢ before the shell of the General Post Office is filled 
the memory of Francis Johnston, without disturbance 
the foundation stone laid by Lord Whitworth in 1814. 
all the capitals in the United Kingdom, Dublin has 
sense of civic pride most highly cultivated. If a 
rd of advice to our Irish confréres were allowed, I 
uld say that it would be well to pay even greater atten- 
1 to the preservation of Georgian houses in congested 
as—to use the pickaxe with discretion, and confine 
nolition to the clearing of back yards, with the sub- 
ution of open spaces. rather than to resort to drastic 
uilding. There is life in the ould bricks yet. Dublin 
10t vulgar, she is wistful and sad in demeanour; mel- 
ved brick, grey granite from Dalkey, silvered Port- 
id stone, make for refinement. Neither can the city 
likened to some worm-eaten piece of antique furni- 
e. On the contrary, she is as rare as old Irish silver, 
Jd her sashed windows are as priceless as old Water- 
d glass. 
* 2 ® 

Although the old buildings of a city fascinate an archi- 
t from another centre, while the collections of 
ntings and furniture in the museums and _ galleries 
st of necessity be studied, the vital aspirations of a 
intry can best be judged from a survey of present 
leavour. In Dublin many fine. buildings are in pro- 
‘ss. Mr. R. M. Butler has recently completed the 
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Dublin Re-visited 


new university, a building of dignified character reminis- 
cent of Gandon’s work. I had an opportunity of 
inspecting this building, and noted with much pleasure 
the excellent planning and the reticent character of the 
detail. Mr. Butler has contributed very fully to the 
national collection of churches, some of which have been 
illustrated in the pages of this Journal, and it is a plea- 
sure to congratulate this eminent Irish architect on his 
recent achievement in the strictly classic field. 
: + * + 

The new buildings in Sackville Street consist in the 
main of commercial premises. There are buildings 
erecting from the designs of Messrs. Beckett and Har- 
rington, and others by Mr. O’Callaghan, all of which 
reveal scholarship and efficiency. Mr. Dewhurst, archi- 
tect to the Great Southern and Western Railway of 
Ireland, has carried out a neat addition to the Kings- 
bridge Terminus, without disturbing the symmetry of 
Laneton Wood’s design; the porter’s lodge to the car- 
riage entry being exceptionally good, simple as it is. 
There are excellent designs for small properties in some 
of the lesser thoroughfares, and several old Georgian 
houses have been most successfully refronted. 

* * * 


Among other buildings recently altered I would hike 
to mention the interior treatment of a little restaurant 
called the ‘‘ Bon Bouche ’’—a delicacy in itself. This 
work, I understand. has been carried out by Mr. Cyril 
O’Keefe; it is in the best manner of the late 18th cen- 
tury. There is not much architecture about the design, 
and it is all the better for that, for the old work never 
savours of architects’ architecture. Mr. O’Keefe has 
kept his decorations under discipline, and devoted his 
attention to the essentials. He is to be congratulated 
on the tasteful furniture, the dainty chairs, tables, and 
colour scheme. It is possible to dine at this restaurant, 
thanks to the architect, with all the grace and fastidious 
taste of our great-grandfathers. No wonder it has 
become popular with Dublin artists. 

* % * 


Never at any time in her sadly chequered history has 
Ireland needed the leadership of a Society of Artists 
as she does to-day. There are numerous guilds for the 
revival of art and industries. The Architectural Associa- 
tion of Ireland is working at high pressure to promote 
study and taste among young architects, and the demand 
for building on sound lines is just as much to the fore in 
Erin as it is here: 

® a 

Ireland has suffered from absenteeism for a century. 
The wealthy patron became extinct when the Act of 
Union was passed. Some opined that a new era of 
prosperity had dawned when the North developed the 
industries of linen and shipbuilding—a hope, alas, un- 
realised so far as architecture is concerned. The true 
wealth of Ireland lies in the South, There the national 
tradition is most strongly planted. Efforts have been 
made, not without success, towards the revival of agti- 
culture, and this has occasioned the remodelling of farm- 
houses and small holdings. There is a brilliant future 
before Ireland once the political horizon is cleared. She 
is destined to become the natural gateway to America. 
Her architecture will revive when her western ports are 
developed and her transport facilities are improved. 
Let her then prepare her craftsmen by the thousand, let 
her guilds establish carpenters and joiners in every vil- 
lage, to make chairs and tables as their grandfathers did. 
Above all things bid emigration cease, and then the 
country will develop on right lines, free from foreign 
exploitation. As for our architect friends in Ireland 
who have these things at heart, more power to them! 

AERO. 
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The Future of Architecture 


By Protessor A. BE. RICHARDSON@ 1G Ren Bene 


Renaissance in Italy will be studied 

motifs suitable for monumental 
architecture. The astylar palaces of 
Florence, Venice, and Rome can be recast 
for halls of commerce, for club premises, 
for libraries, and for banks; the main 
reason being the underlying rich simplicity 
and architectoric value these buildings 
display. For buildings of the first magni- 
tude, needing the subordination of many 
large halls to a dominant motif, attention 
will be paid to French methods of plan- 
ning. With this reservation the French 
know how to plan and deal with traffic, 
but their elevations leave much to be 
desired, mainly because the French have 
developed the theory of designing in one 
plane at the expense of the conception ot 
the whole. In like manner for monu- 
mental character, the official buildings of 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and _Liver- 
pool will be studied, not copied zz toto. 
We shall send strdents to Russia to learn 
the character of the official buildings, 
schools, and institutions. Others will go 
to Spain to appreciate the pleasantries of 
cornice, balcony and ironwork. It will 
become the custom—in fact, part of every 
architect’s education—to journey to 
America to see Europe reflected. In the 
future, architecture will receive its 
patronage directly from the State, the 
merchant princes, the great corporations 
controlling transport, and, what is of ulti- 
mate importance, from the needs of the 
people. Tradition can and must be called 
upon to guide those entrusted with the 
expression of enterprise and civic dignity 
if the result is to be worthy, 

Local tradition, however good, will not 
suffice. An Englishman might obtain 
inspiration from Gandon’s work in 
Dublin, and an Irishman from a study of 
St. George’s Hall, but to expect either to 
subsist on. a study of the buildings in their 
immediate vicinity is expecting too much. 
Architecture, if it is to flourish, must con- 
tinually receive fresh inspiration; local 
tradition in particular needs such sus- 
tenance, Universal tradition, on the other 
hand, is capable of almost endless trans- 
position, We architects must lose no 
opportunity to engender the spirit of civic 
pride among our fellow citizens. This 
again is an opportunity for the school- 
master. The theory of a city should be 
taught even in the elementary schools. We 
should encourage closer co-operation 
between architects, painters, and sculptors. 
I would not exclude etchers, engravers, 
furniture makers, or any good craftsmen. 
Every village in the United Kingdom 
should have its village carpenter—archi- 
tects residing in out-of-the-way places 
should take the place of the old-time 
patron, who now, unfortunately, is non- 
existent. 

After all, the architecture that affects 
the people, that directly represents their 
lives and ambitions, concerns the design 
of houses, and here is the kernel of the 
whole subject, and one needing careful 
revision, 

You may well say, how does tradition 
affect the subject of domestic architec- 
ture? Nevertheless it does, and that in a 
peculiar way. - During my travels in Ire- 
land, Scotland, and England, I have kept 


F ROM the best examples of the original 


(Concluded from No. 1320, page 524.) 


my eyes open to many things. I have 
seen the stone-fronted and sashed win- 
dows of Newry, the eighteenth-century 
brickwork of Belfast, the  strait-laced 
eighteenth century brick coats displayed 
in the squares and streets and along the 
quays of Dublin. The long, low cabins 
of Galway and Donegal have arrested my 
attention. I have compared these simple 
buildings with similar types in England, 
particularly the work in Cornwall. In 
Dublin I have seen a reflex of London, in 
Kingstown and Cork an echo of the 
stucco-fronted houses of Cheltenham and 
Tunbridge Wells. I have looked upon 
these buildings as excellent motifs, not for 
the internal arrangements, which leave 
much to be desired, but for the idea of 
-breadth, simplicity, and appropriateness 
to the scenery, the touchstone of universal 
tradition to such works. They belong to 
the national or regional branch. Why is 
it necessary for Irish architects to follow 
the prevalent fashion of England and im- 
port ideas of hooded gables and half-baked 
systems of tile-hanging, to say nothing of 
the works of the speculative builders in 
both countries, when such excellent mate- 
rial as that offered by the Irish section of 
the national tradition is available? 

What a book could be compiled from 
the country buildings of Ireland, and what 
a magnificent sermon could be preached 
regarding the beauty of direct statement 
these buildings show! Much has been 
done to improve housing conditions in 
country districts. 

If the cottage tradition of Ireland clings 
to the bungalow type, then let the 
bungalow cabin be . of the  best— 
it is a tradition shared by the cottar in 
Scotland, and the smallholder in the West 
of England. If the bricklayers, specula- 
tive builders, carpenters, and plasterers of 
the eighteenth century, working under the 
influence, if not the guidance, of two or 
three architects, but more often led by the 
doctor and lawyer, could produce such mag- 
nificent arrangements of doors and sashed 
windows as those enriching Dublin, why is 
it not possible for the tradition to be ex- 
tended to-day? No, the demon of unrest 
has seized us, we feel compelled to express 
ourselves. It is hard for an architect to 
dispense with fussiness. He frequently 
lacks courage to show his client a plain 
building ; and of the clients—the least said 
the better. I know from experience that 
it is more difficult to design a building 
richly simple than to produce one prolifi- 
cally ornate. 

In my statement of the future of archi- 
tecture, I have attempted to review centu- 
ries of building enterprise. I am content 
to follow the theory of tradition with the 
exemplars of the past. We must enlarge 
our mental view of the world’s building 
in order to advance taste; more broadly 
and with truer instinct we must add our 
quota to history if we would compete with 
acknowledged masterpieces. No longer 
shall we hearken to the false doctrines of 
those who cry continually for something 
new, or to the teachings of those who put 
the arrangement of a plan above every- 
thing else, or to those who expect a new 
style to arise from a few pieces of iron 
mixed with concrete. 

Frequently we hear it expressed that 


plans should be considered first, and t 
elevations. Rather we should cultivate 
repertoire. It is the mental picture 
really matters, the preliminary concep 
—in other words, the idea. The disting 
between the best-work of the past and 4 
of the present day lies in the truth that 
old work embodies an idea, and there! 
possesses soul, while the majority 
modern buildings, conceived in terms 
plan arrangement, rel: on chance for t] 
vertical expression, and seldom it is t 
the two things fit. 

While advocating the adoption of 
versal tradition for civic architectur 
would have designers studv the necessi 
of localities. There must be the archi 
ture of the city, with its various divisic 
ranging from the civic centre to the c 
mercial and the educational quarters, to 
district of the professional classes, 
various residential centres, and from th 
to the suburbs, the latter tra‘ling off gra 
ally into the country without the deme 
of an abrupt and ragged seam. The t 
of buildings proper to country towns ne 
to be studied, as well as the regional t 
of domestic buildings suited to the villa 
or to the purposes of farms or small hi 
ings. It is all so absurdly simple and 
very obvious; perhaps because of th 
simplicity the elementary facts esc; 
our eyes. If we were consistent 
should hear no more that man made 
town and the devil designed the subur 
Absolute perfection can never be attain 
Because we are in the picture, we can 
view the immediate progress, but we kr 
intuitively that design loses about as m 
as it gains, and while we are congratw 
ing ourselves on one achievement 
thing we are striving for escapes us. WI 
we pause to admire the masterpieces 
other days we are reallv in the most adv 
tageous position, for it is then we ge 
picture of the ideal; it is then we m 
good things appear better and more yen 
able in our imagination, and it is then 
feel the desire to emulate such work. 

Although I hold dear the stones a 
bricks of Dublin, and have affection 
the character of the buildings of all | 
land, I have avoided more than a passi 
reference to the spirit of the traditio 
work in this country. The present, hi 
ever, is not inopportune to acknowlec 
my indebtedness to the art treasures of I 
land, and to praise the memory of | 
great artists who produced such works. 

Nothing expresses the character of 
nation more than the aspect of its bui 
ings. It is from the seemingly st 
facades that we obtain our best and lasti 
impressions. When I visit Dublin I f 
the welcoming smile still apparent on | 
classical features; her character ne 
study: she must not be judged too has! 
by visitors; she has a perspective and 
venerable past, all of portent for | 
future; her traditional buildings are ! 
dead cr meaningless, for the spirit of | 
being is Ireland. In the architecture 
Dublin is reflected the soul of the natio1 
tradition. It is England, Scotland, 4 
Wales once again, a pale-tinted reflex 
the classic of antiquity, half suggesting 
inspiration of the future and embody! 
the essense of the classic spirit. 
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Between 1805 and 1827, the Royal Academy of Arts of Milan hele 
magnificent folio volume (Milan, 1824). The plans here shown, which W 
etc. Views of prison management and discipline have greatly change‘ 
immediate object— are, ! 
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ie oe Competitions, the premiated designs in which were published in a 
de . for a jail for 400 prisoners, with infirmary, governor’s residence, 
| viously these plans have many enduring points of interest apart from their 
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‘he British Society of Master Glasspainters 


T a meeting of master glasspainters 
held at Staple Inn, London, under 

* the presidency of Mr. Selwyn 
ge, the Provisional Committee of the 
@ Society presented their memoran- 
of resolutions for consideration, and 
as unanimously decided that an asso- 
on be formed with the above title and 
‘ollowing objects :— 

To advance in every way possible the 
1s of the craft of glasspainting in this 
itry as an honourable and artistic 
ession. 

To endeavour to preserve and keep 
his country its heritage of ancient 
— 

) By influencing public opinion ; 

) By advice or suggestions when 
_can be offered. 

To further social intercourse 
ngst the members of the Society. 

To spread and increase all know- 
e and skill in the craft of glass- 
ting. 
je following resolutions were adopted 
a provisional constitution of the 
ey. — 


alifications and Classes of 
Members 


hat there be three classes of members : 
ows, Associates, and Hon. Fellows, 
hat the first two of these classes be 
scribing members, and the last class 
aon-subscribers. 
ellows shall be persons of not less 
1 twenty-five years of age, who have 
a regular training in the craft of a 
ned-glass artist, and have, for at least 
years prior to the date of their appli- 
ons for membership, carried on the 
iness of stained-glass artists, as 
3ters, or as members of a firm of 
ned-glass artists, or who are respon- 
e designers and directors in the craft 
stained-glass, or who have by their 
lished work provided a knowledge of 
ned-glass, and who shall further pass 
a4 examination (if any) and comply 
a4 such conditions as the General 
incil may from time to time prescribe 
accordance with these Articles, subject 
ertheless to any examination or test 
1g dispensed with in such cases and 
such conditions as the General Council 
y from time to time determine. 
.ssociates shall be either (1) persons 
not less than twenty-one years of age, 
rying on the business of stained-glass 
sts, as masters, as aforesaid, but who 
‘e uot done so for a period of five years 
4 to the dates of their applications; or 
persons of not less than twenty-one 
rs of age working at the craft other- 
i than as masters, Both of said 
SSeS. Of persons shall satisfy the 
neral Council that they have had a 
ular training in the craft of stained- 
ss, and shall further pass such ex- 
ination and comply with such other 
ditions as the General Council may for 
time being prescribe in accordance 
h these Articles. 
tonorary Fellows shall be persons who, 
teason of their positions or of their 
inence in art, or their experience, 
pear to the General Council from time 
time to be able to render assistance in 
moting the objects of the Society, but 
iO are not engaged in practice as 


stained-glass artists in any part of the 
United Kingdom, 

Women shall be admitted to the Society 
as full members, and on equal terms with 
men. 

The election of members shall be vested 
in the General Council to be constituted 
as hereinafter provided. Nominations of 
Fellows and Associates shall be made to 
the General Council direct, and must be 
signed by two Fellows of the Society. 
The Council shall have power at any 
time, on good cause shown, to cancel the 
membership of any member. But no 
member’s membership shall be cancelled 
until he has had an opportunity of being 
heard in opposition thereto. 

Associate Members desiring to be raised 
to the rank of Fellow shall be nominated 
in manner hereinbefore provided for the 
nomination of Fellows. 

Honorary Fellows may be admitted by 
the General Council ex proprio motu. 

The General Council shall have power 
to make such by-laws as may be deemed 
expedient, and to vary and alter the same 
from time to time, but such by-laws shall 
not come into force until they have re- 
ceived the sanction and approval of the 
Society, either at the general meeting, or 
at a special meeting to be called for the 


purpose. 
Officers 


A president, six vice-presidents, twelve 
members of the General Council, an hono- 
Tary secretary, an honorary treasurer, an 
auditor, and a solicitor. 


Election of General Council 


Twelve Fellows shall be elected to the 
Council at the first annual general meet- 
ing, of whom one-third shall retire each 
year thereafter; the one-third to retire at 
the annual meetings to be held in 1921, 
1922, and 1923 shall, unless the General 
Council agree among themselves, be deter- 
mined by lot. In every subsequent year 
the one-third who have been longest in 
office shall retire. As between two or more 
who have been in office an equal length of 
time the members to retire shall, in default 
of agreement among themselves, be deter- 
mined by lot. The length of time a mem- 
ber has been in office shall be computed 
from his last election or appointment. The 
places of members retiring each year shall 
be filled at the annual general meeting at 
which such member retires. 

Nomination for members of Council, to 
be elected at the annual general meeting 
in room of those retiring, may be made 
in writing and signed by any two Fellows. 
They shall contain the full names and 
addresses of nominees, and shall be sent 
to the secretary, at the office of the Society, 
not less than twenty-one days before the 
date of the annual general meeting, and 
the full names and addresses of such 
nominees shall be given in the circular call- 
ing the said meeting. 

In the event of a sufficient number of 
nominations as aforesaid not being at any 
time made, the election to the vacancies 
thus arising, and to any other vacancies 
then existing, shall be made at the annual 
general meeting. 

If at any general meeting at which an 
election of members of the General Coun- 
cil ought to take place the places of 


retiring members are not filled, the retiring 
members, or such of them as have not had 
their places filled, shall continue in office 
until the general meeting in the next year, 
and so on from time to time until their 
places are filled. 

Any vacancies during the year in the 
membership of the General Council, 
arising from death, resignation, or other- 
wise, may be filled up by the remaining 
members of the Council by co-option, but 
the members so elected to such vacancies 
shall not hold office longer than the vacat- 
ing member would have retained the same 
if no vacancy had occurred. 

A retiring member shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

The election of the executive officers 
shall be in the hands of the General 
Council. 

The management of the business and 
affairs of the Society shall be vested in the 
General Council. 


General Meetings 


1. No business shall be transacted at any 
general meeting unless a quorum is 
present at the time when the meeting pro- 
ceeds to business. Five Fellows, person- 
ally present, shall be the quorum of a 
general meeting, for the choice of a chair- 
man and the adjournment of the meeting. 
For all other purposes the quorum of a 
general meeting shall be eleven Fellows 
personally present. 

2. Questions arising at any meeting shall 
be decided! by a majority of votes, and in 
case of an equality of votes the Chairman 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

3. Associates and Honorary Members 
may attend and speak on any subject 
under discussion at all general meetings 
of the Society, but they shall not be 
entitled to propose any resolution, or to 
vote, or demand a poll on any subject, 
unless it relates to the making, amending, 
or revoking of any articles or by-laws re- 
lating to their own class respectively ; and 
no such resolution shall be passed unless 
supported by a majority of the Fellows 
present at such meeting, apart from the 
votes of such Associates or Honorary 
Members respectively. 


General Council Meetings 


1. The General Council may meet 
together for the despatch of business, 
adjourn and otherwise regulate their meet- 
ings and proceedings as they may think 
fit, and may determine the quorum neces- 
sary for the transaction of business. Un- 
less otherwise determined five shall be a 
quorum. Five days’ notice in writing at 
least shall be given of all the meetings of 
the General Council, but it shall not be 
necessary to give notice to a member who 
is not resident within the United Kingdom. 


2. The General Council has power to 
appomt Sub-Committees. 

The following were elected as members 
of the General Council: Messrs. W. 
Aikman, Percy Bacon, R. C. Bayne, Regi- 
nald Bell, F. C. Eden, H. Grylls, R. Hard- 
man, G. P. Hutchinson, J. A. Knowles. 
A. K. Nicholson, Graham Simpson, and 
Walter Tower. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Council 
Mr. Selwyn Image consented to act as a 
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vice-president, and Mr. M. Drake was ap- 
pointed honorary secretary. 

It was resolved that Mr. A. M. Powell 
be invited to undertake the duties of hono- 
Tary treasurer. 

The following were admitted Fellows 
of the Society: Mr. F. G. Bell (Bristol), 
Mrs. Bonner (Chiswick), and Messrs. R. P. 
Corbould, Drury, Victor Milner, E. J. 
Prest, Alward, and Horace Wilkinson 
(London). 

The following applications for member- 
ship were laid before the Council: Messrs. 
A. E. Atkinson and T. E. Atkinson (New- 
castle-on-Tyne), Abbott and Abbott (Lan- 


caster), E. H. Atwell (Manchester), 
Clement Baguley (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
James Ballantine (Edinburgh), H. T. 


Bosdet (London), Miss Margaret Chilton 
(Glasgow), Messrs. T. E. Dexter (Notting- 
ham), A. J. Davies (Bromsgrove), Reginald 


Frampton (London), A. E. Goodhead 
(London), C. J. Gray (Cambridge), 
P. E. D. Hammond (London), H. G. 


Hiller (Liverpool), B. Jones (Walsall), Mrs. 
Kibblewhite (London), Messrs. Kayll and 
Reed (Leeds), E. Vincent Kelley (London), 
A. M. McLundie (Glasgow), W. Leyland 
(Manchester), B. McL. Leach (Cambridge), 
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Wm. C. Langsford (London), William 
Morris (London), William Pearce (Bir- 


mingham), Leonard Pownall (Falmouth), 


KITCHEN GARDE 


Jennis Lawn. 


HERBACODES. 
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GEORGIAN HOUSE IN DUBLIN. 
R. M. BUTLER, F.R.I.B.A., 


LAY-OUT OF GARDEN. 
P.R.I.A.1., ARCHITECT. 


A. C. Pike (Bromsgrove), William ] 
(Leeds), Walter Pearce (Wilmslow), A 
Roe (Leeds), H. Rhodes (York), G. E 
Smith (London), Andrew Stoddart (Not 
ham), Miss Irene Shakerley (Congle 
and Messrs. C. F. Seward (Lancaster) 
Stanley Watkins (Ealing), Geoffrey V 
(East Grinstead), Paul Woodroffe (C: 
den) and James Watson (Youghal). 

The Hon. Secretary was directed to. 
a report of the proceedings of the So 
to THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, the Jou 
having kindly consented to act as the 
cial organ for the Society. 


y 


Societies and _ Institutic 


South Wales Institute of Architec 
(Western Branch). 

At a general meeting of the wes 
branch of the South Wales Institute 
Architects, held at Swansea, Mr. J. C 
Rees, M.S.A. (Neath), in the chair, 
following officers were elected for 
ensuing year: Chairman, Mr. Glen 
ning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A.; hon. se 
tary, Mr. J. Herbert Jones, M.S.Ajj] 
treasurer and librarian, Mr. H. C. Pr 
mouth, M.S.A. ;committee, Messrs. C 
Thomas, M.S.A. ; J. Cook Rees, M.S. 
Thos.. Gibb, M.S.A.; O. S. Portsmo 
A.R.I.B.A.; and Percy J. Williams, 
following were elected to represent 
branch on the Council of the South W. 
Institute of Architects: Messrs. Glen 
ning Moxham, F.R.I.B.A., Tho 
Gibb, M.S.A., and J. Herbert Jo: 
M.S.A. Mr. G. L. Crocker was @ie 
to represent the architects’ assist 

Bristol Society of Architects. 

The annual general meeting has b 
‘held, when the reports of the hono 
secretary and honorary treasurer upon 
past session were dealt with, and gratify 
results both in respect of the members 
and the financial position of the soc 
were recorded. Much useful work wit 
the society has resulted in its rene 
activity, and the influx of a large num 
of student members gives promise of 
future strong position. During 
session negotiations in respect of a sch 
of architecture for the district have - 
with unanimous support among the pl 
tising architects; definite plans with | 
end in view are afoot. The election 
officers and Council for the ensu 
session took place, Mr. G. C. Lawrer 
A.R.1.B.A., being elected President. 
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Society of Architects’ Conferences | 


HE third of the series of meetings 
organised by the Society of Archi- 
tects, and held at the Building 

es Exhibition at Olympia, was 

sssed by Mr. W. Beauchamp, 
stor of the Electrical Development 
iation. Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 

LB.A. (president), again occupied 

chair. 


“he All-Electric House 


- Beauchamp said that there were 
e number of houses which might be 
d “The All-Electric House.”” Mr. 
champ said that electricity might be 
for all lighting, cooking of food, 
ing of rooms, and the boiling of 
r. Houses equipped in this way 
ed, as an offset to the cost of elec- 
| appliances, savings in regard to 
, chimney breasts, and grates, whilst 
would give the architect greater free- 
in planning. 
time went by one might expect that 
falling cost of electricity generation 
d still further increase its use for 
ing; people would become accus- 
sd to its convenience for cooking, and 
ieating in some parts of their houses. 


sntral heating systems of large build- 
had been brought to great perfec- 
_and the problem of heating a street 
ouses was not essentially different or 
h more difficult. The electrical engi- 
’s interest in these systems lay in the 
ibility of using up much of the heat 
resent lost in his generating station, 
the selling of it as a bye-product. It 
sometimes said as a reproach against 
tricity that only a moderate percent- 
of the heat contained in the coal used 
passed on to the consumer, but to that 
@ were several replies. First, the 
sumer cared nothing for such argu- 
its, and judged the value of the service 
n him by its convenience and all-in 
for a period of years. Second, where 
electricity was’ produced by water- 
er the argument did not apply. 
rd, the loss of heat complained of was 
‘e apparent than real, so far as the 
mate user was concerned, because 
n he received the electricity he could 
vert it into light, heat, and power, 
1aminimum amount of loss. Having 
over the price and waste, nobody 
stioned whether they would like to use 
‘tricity in their house, for there was 
hing else to give them quite the same 
rice. 


n considering the possibilities of 
tricity for any purpose it was essential 
bear in mind that the art and practice 
e developing at ian extremely rapid 
2. He was in touch witha large number 
indertakings, and had noted with a cri- 
il eye’ electrical practice in many parts 
the country, and without doubt the 
st striking thing was the large differ- 
e between the average technical prac- 
> and the best, and the great disparity 
ween the costs and facilities offered in 
ne places as against others. He men- 
ned the out-of-date fittings he saw in 
ae institutions, and said that he there- 
e felt very strongly that there was 
mi for closer union between the archi- 
t and builder and the electrical engi- 
*r. Concluding, Mr. Beauchamp hoped 
it architects would call upon his asso- 
tion for any information it could give. 
ose who followed the profession of elec- 


st 


trical engineers depended for much of 
their success on the extent to which they 
pleased their clients. 

Mr. McArthur Butler said that he 
thought it would be difficult in rural dis- 
tricts to get a supply of electricity, more 
especially in England than in other 
countries, where he believed they had 
overhead transmission. Against overhead 
transmission in this country, however, 
there was a great deal of prejudice, 
owing to alleged dangers and other 
reasons. But he did think there was 
enormous scope. Mr. Butler went on to 
refer to the bad arrangement of lights in 
shop windows, and said that he thought a 
great amount of electric light was 
wasted owing to its being improperly 
applied. Shopkeepers seemed to think it 
necessary to fill the window with electric 
bulbs, and often one could not see the 
goods in the window because of the glare. 
Here, he thought, there was a great deal 
the Electrical Development Association 
could do in the educating of users on the 
proper using of electricity. 

Mr. Marlowe Reade agreed that with 
new methods of heating architects would 
have to devise a much better system of 
ventilation. 

Mr. Beauchamp, in reply, referred to 
Mr. Butler’s point about shop window 
lighting, and said that to-day illuminia- 
tion was a science, and his Association 
were doing what they could to show the 
difference between good and bad lighting. 
With reference to some uniform charge 
for electricity, he declared that he would 
like to see a general domestic tariff, some- 
thing like that for the telephone. 

The Chairman then moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Beauchamp, and Sir Charles 
Ruthen seconded. 


General Building Problems 


The fourth meeting was addressed by 
Mr. J. F. Lloyd, president of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, 
upon “General Building Problems.”’ Sir 
Charles Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
presided. 

Mr. Lloyd said that the delay in build- 
ing could not be made up in a few hours 
or even a few years. That the operatives 
recognised. And it must also be borne in 
mind that during the war they had lost 
a quarter of a million men. In London 
alone the number was 25,000 short of 
what it was before August, 1914, and the 
scarcity of houses could be accounted for 
greatly by that. With that shortage and 
the increased demand for accommodation 
which had arisen, they were faced with the 
problem that mot only had they not 
enough men to meet these demands, but 
they had not enough to continue with the 
repairs and maintenance of existing 
houses. . 

He was of the opinion that there was a 
great deal of work which ought not to go 
on; and here arose the question as to 
what was luxury building and what was 
not. At the present moment he was not 
going to attempt to say. The boundary 
line was indefinable. They as the opera- 
tives would be quite willing to call their 
men off luxury work if they were assured 
that they would be put on to work which 
would be of utility to them. What they 
felt was that if they were to build houses 
for the working-class the working-class 
should havea say as to what those houses 
were to be like. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd severely 
criticised the houses now being erected. 
for the working-classes, and said that the 
Government had never taken them into 
their confidence, although the operatives 
had been at all times ready to give assist- 
ance in any problem. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A. (presi- 
dent), said that luxury building must go 
on if they were to live. If it were stopped, 
not only would the architect be shut out, 
but many other classes of workers would 
also be idle. He proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Lloyd, and hoped that 
the result of the meeting would be some 
better understanding of the building. 
trade operatives. 

Mr. Marlowe Reade said that five years 
more of the munition spirit would relieve 
the whole situation, and it seemed to him 
that only on those lines could they over- 
come the problem. About luxury build- 
ings he was not concerned, because it was 
not 2 per cent. of the whole. 

Sir Charles Ruthen said that there ‘was 
one point Mr. Lloyd had not touched 
upon, and that was the loss to puilding 
owing to the reduction of hours of labour. 


Mr. J. Murrey, Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, said that nothing had more degraded 
the building trade in the past than the 
piece-work system. He held the view that 
if you wanted to get the best out of a man 
you had to instil a new spirit into him. 
Let the man have a managing control in 
the work. Let him have an incentive. 
One of the real reasons why men had gone 
out of the industry had been its casual 
nature in the past. Another factor in the 
depletion of their ranks was the scarcity 
of apprentices, owing to parents not 
caring to have their children brought up 
to such a trade. ‘They were trying to 
resuscitate the apprenticeship svstem. 
What did they find? There was 4 diffi- 
culty of getting boys to come because 
nothing definite could be promised save 
the hope that they were to have something 
better than their fathers had had in the 
past. Concluding, he again emphasised 
bis point that if you wanted to get the best 
out of the workman you had to give him 
a sense of craftsmanship and direct con- 
trol. 

Sir Charles Ruthen thought that some 
good would result from such a meeting. 
Whatever might be the intention of those 
in authority, there seemed to be some mis- 
understanding, but he thought it could be 
cleared ‘away by a frank and reasonable 
conference. When Mr. Sadgrove referred 
to luxurv building he was sure that what 
was at the back of his mind was that a 
large number of skilled craftsmen would 
be thrown out of work who would find no 
place in the building of houses. 


Mr. Lloyd, in responding to a vote of 
thanks, which was unanimously accorded 
to him, said that up to now the opera 
tives had made no effort to decide what 
was a luxury building. With regard to 
the housing problem, there was so much 
nonsense talked about it that it was just 
as well to remind the public that it was 
not a new problem. It had always been a 
problem. The working-classes had always 
been under-housed. He had _ been 
agitating for thirty years about the pro- 
blem in London, and now it had assumed 
formidable proportions because of the 
sudden stoppage. The operatives in Lon- 
don had under serious consideration the 
establishment of guilds. 
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The Luncheon 


A highly *successful and well-attended 
lunch was given by the Society of Archi- 
tects on Friday last in the Pillar Hall, 
Olympia. Mr. Edwin James Sadgrove, 
F.R.I.B.A., President of the Society, was 
in the chair, and among the guests were 
Sir Alfred Mond, M.P. (First Commis- 
sioner of Works), Sir Kingsley Wood, 
M.P. (Parliamentary Private Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health), Colonel Sir Henry 
G. Norris, M.P., and Lady Norris, Sir G. 
Woodhead, Sir Ambrose Poynter, 
F.R.I.B.A., Sir Charles Ruthen, O.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Lady Ruthen, Major 
Barnes;< (MiP RAB.A.. Messrs: jA. 
Burnett Brown, F.S.{1. (vice-president), 
G. McArthur Butler, F.S.I. (secretary), 
A. H. Scott (past vice-president), E. C. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A. (past-president), A 
Keen, F.R.I.B.A. (hon. sec. R.I.B.A.), 
Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A. (past-presi- 
dent), Ian MacAlister, B.A. (secretary 
R.I.B.A.), Alex. Goddard, O.B.E. (secre- 
tarv Surveyors’ Institute), I. G. Gibbons 
E. L. C. Mosse (Ministry of Health), and 
J. Walker-Smith (Deputy Director of 
National Housing), Mrs. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, and Messrs. J. P. Lloyd and J. 
Murrey (Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives). 

The Chairman, proposing the toast of 
“Our Guests,”’ said that there was a neces- 
sity for such displays as they had at the 
Exhibition in order that the producer 
could come into contact with the purchaser. 
Thanks were due from them all to Mr. 
Greville Montgomery, whose organisation 
of the Exhibition had been admirable. 
Builders and operatives had held several 
conferences under the auspices of the 
Society, and these conferences had done 
much good in smoothing difficulties and 
in establishing harmony between all the 
branches of the building trade. He would 
make an appeal on behalf of the disabled 
soldiers, who could, as shown at the Exhi- 
bition, be trained in six months to become 
bricklayers. He then read a letter from 
Colonel Trollope, who made an appeal on 
behalf of the Officers’ Association, adding 
that the Colonel would be glad to hear 
from those who wished to respond to this 
invitation. He referred to the visit that 
morning of Prince Albert to the Society’s 
Club at the Exhibition. “Luxury ” build- 
ing was to be stopped in order that work- 
men might have dwellings first, and, from 
the Government point of view, cinemas. 
clubs, and theatres were all “luxury” 
buildings. It would be a great mistake if 
the Government attempted to lay down that 
every class of building other than that of 
housing was a “luxury,” and it would in- 
flict a further injury on architects, who had 
already suffered so much in the war. 


Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., said that there 
were three million people who were badly 
in need of housing accommodation, and it 
was obvious that houses must come first. 
The Ministry, however, intended that, sub- 
ject to that reservation, no legitimate and 
proper undertaking in connection with 
factories and commercial enterprise should 
be unduly interfered with. It devolved on 
the local authority to have regard to the 
needs of the particular locality, and then 
to decide whether or not particular build- 
ings should be proceeded with. They 
hoped that by using common sense and 
sympathetic consideration they would get a 
satisfactory solution. The Ministry had 
grave anxiety in regard to finance and 
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labour. It was a matter of great regret to 
the Minister that the recent issue of 
housing bonds in certain localities had 
met with so little success. He hoped that 
the conference now taking place to aug- 
ment the labour in the building trade 
might be successful. There was a large 
number of ex-Service men still out of em- 
ployment, and under the Ministry of 
Labour’s scheme it had been found prac- 
ticable to train a man to become a brick- 
layer within six months. There was no 
danger of unemployment in the industry 
for years to come. 

Colonel Sir Henry Norris, M.P., said 
that unless the Government found means 
to prevent the housing bonds from dete- 
riorating within a few months, as war 
stock had done, they would find investors 
chary of them. 

Mr. I. G. Gibbons thought that architects 
had been slow in adopting new methods of 
construction, and in making suggestions in 
regard to housing. The last returns 
showed that 800,000 houses were needed, 
and if even a small part of that total was 
to be achieved there must be co-operation 
among all sections of the industry. 

Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., proposing “The 
Society,’ said that the architect was too 
often looked on as superfluous, and was 
employed by people with more taste than 
sense. It was no dearer to build a beau- 
tiful house than an ugly one. The hideous- 
ness of many existing houses induced de- 
pression among the industrial classes, and 
was a factor in unrest. 

The Chairman said: I understand from 
Mr. Alban Scott, chairman of the Construc- 
tion Committee of the Ministry of Health, 
that the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research have agreed to form a 
building research board, and this will be 
shortly an accomplished fact. Both the 
Society of Architects and Mr. Alban Scott 
have advocated this for the last two years. 
The building industry has been hampered 
by restrictive by-laws, and we want them 
more elastic, but always on the side of 
safety. 


Correspondence 
Registration of Architects 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirSs,—I agree with Mr. Lionel Budden’s 
suggestion that the precedent of the 
General Medical Council might be suitably 
followed by the architectural profession. 
I have long thought that such a method of 
effecting registration for architects would 
be most likely to secure general agreement 
and avoid the opposition and controversy 
which other lines of procedure might 
raise. 

Within certain limits a man’s freedom 


‘to select his own professional qualifying 


standard is entitled to consideration and 
respect. Just as a medical man may prefer 
to practice with the degree of Doctor or 
Bachelor of a University, or as a Fellow 
or Licentiate of a medical or surgical col- 
lege, as personal taste may lead him, so an 
architect might reasonably and properly 
claim the right to choose between a Uni- 
versity degree in architecture, Membership 
of the Institute, of the Society of Archi- 
tects, of the Architectural Association, and 
so on, or the certificate (of, I imagine, a 
relatively low standard at first) granted, 
say, by what might be called a General 
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Registration Board or Council on wh 
the various architectural bodies or aut] 
rities would be represented, which Boa 
besides conducting such an examinati; 
would, in other ways, act as representi 
the profession as a whole. It would, 
imagine, naturally follow that the Ro 
Institute had chief representation on | 
General Council and that the pres 
acted as its chairman. 

Such a system would, at least, have 
merit of preserving the idea of a 3 
standard in architecture, for whi 
Institute, with varying degrees of cies 
has long stood, an aim highly valued 
its members, which probably constitut 
their principal inducement to join its ran 
and which now gives them reason t 
that it shall continue to be safeguard 
Such a contention, moreover, has §] 
force at a time when quality in archit 
ture shows signs of coming into its 
again, and the influence of our most ex 
lent schools—now become a definite fos 
in the land—is showing itself in the ¢| 
racter of our architecture. Any loweri 
of ideals would be deplorable, and a 
dency in the direction of uniformity 
qualification would surely have that effe 

As a member of a former Registrati 
Committee of the Institute, I am ; 
aware of the difficulties which beset 
question, and for that reason I e 
admirable procedure now being adop 
for dealing with it will result in a sche 
that will be comprehensive and effect 
without being unjust to any class affect 
by its operations. THE ARCHITEC 
JOURNAL i is continually placing the prof 

sion under an obligation to it, and ne 
more so than by its broad "and libe 
treatment of this very difficult questi 
which should earn it the thanks of 
concerned. FREDK. R. HIORNS 


Sirs,—I think that all architects sho 
be greatly indebted to THE ARCHITEC 
ea for the vigorous support it 

giving the profession on the question 
Registration. All “whole hoggers” S 
to unite to see the matter throws: 
differences should be put aside and 
should be no squabbling over the be 
of F;R.1.B.A., MSA, etc., etc. 7 
greatest profession there is should | 
great minds. Fight for Unity and Reg 
tration. :@ 

The Royal Institute did a great t 
in calling attention to unempl 


owing to the stopping of so 
“luxury ’ buildings. “Propaganda 
quired ; it is a vulgar thing, but ne 


less necessary. The lay mind doe 
differentiate between architeaa 
builders. 


Hammer at the doors—they vill *) 
but use a large hammer, it will tak 


time. JOHN SARVIS 
Coming Events 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28. 
Royal Society of Arts, John St 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. — Of 
meeting. “Ancient Stained Glass. 
Brigadier-General Charles H. §S 
LL.D., U.S. Army. The Rights 


Lord Desborough, K.C.V.O., 
side. 4.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, May 18. 
RUE Biv, 205 Conduit Street, London 
Meeting of Licentiates to elect set 
representatives to serve on the Unificati 
and Registration Committee. Mr. Jo 
W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., will occu 1 
chair. 4.30 p.m. 


will 


London Housing Scheme. | 
_M. Office of Works is arranging to 
y out some of the London housing 


mes. 


) 


Langholm ; Housing Architect 
a Appointed. 
ir, J. B. Gladstone, Lockerbie, has 


) appointed architect of the housing 

‘me at Langholm. 

Houses on Workhouse ee. 

he Bermondsey Housing Committee 

jose to demolish Tanner Street Work- 

se and to erect houses on the site. 

| Rowley Regis Parish Church. 

he ancient Parish Church of Rowley 

is, Staffordshire, which was destroyed, 

ire in 1913, is being rebuilt. 

‘eration of Hanging Heaton Church. 

he restoration of Hanging Heaton 

rch, Yorkshire, is about to be carried 

‘from the plans of Mr. W. D. Care, 

vitect. 

| Guards’ Memorial. 

everal sites have been proposed for the 

uds’ Memorial, but the one that finds 

atest favour at the present time is that 

sctly facing Wellington Barracks. 
Greenock War Memorial. 

3,500 has been subscribed towards the 

fenock War Memorial, which is to be 

sted in Wellpark. The sum aimed at is 

000. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 

n the East Hall of the Victoria and 

ert Museum an exhibition has been 

anged of the additions made to the 


" 


TE 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOORS 


ERECTED WITHOUT 


(Gontinued from page 552) 


collections during the last year or two. 
Many of the additions were received at 
a time when no grant was available for 
the purchase of works of art for the 
museum, and some were given in memory 
of the fallen. 

Institute as War Memorial. 

An Institute is to be built at Sanquhar 
from plans prepared by Mr. William 
Scott, architect. It is designed as a war 
memorial, and a considerable sum of 
money has already been subscribed. 


Southwark Industrial Council. 

A local branch of the Industrial League 
and Council has been formed at South- 
wark. Representatives of employers and 
labour are giving their whole-hearted sup- 
port to the movement. 

Dr. Addison on Housing. 

Speaking at the opening of the Grimsby 
Housing Bonds campaign, Dr. Addison, 
Minister of Health, said the task before 
them was enough, especially just now, to 
appal the most sanguine and the most 
stout-hearted. But the difficulties would 
be overcome, although it was a prodigious 
task when they found a shortage of half a 
million houses. 

Tonbridge to Try Direct Labour. 

The U.D.C. have decided to carry out 
their housing scheme by direct labour. 
The Building Trades Union are support- 
ing the scheme, a guarantee being given 
by the Council of constant employment 
for at least three years, with full trade 
union pay. The houses are urgently 


Flat Roof, Coventry. 


Beams ready for grouting together. 


Write for. Booklet. 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF 


Head Office 
Telephone : 


4094 GERRARD. 


231 STRAND, 
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The Week’s News 


needed, as Tonbridge hopes to become a 
centre for the motor industry. The erec- 
tion of works to employ 3,o00 hands has 
been retarded owing to the lack of 
housing facilities and men. 


St. Pancras Building Scheme. 

St. Pancras Borough Council have re- 
fused to purchase Mornington Crescent, 
Camden Town, and it is expected that this 
open space, two and a half acres in extent, 
will be built over. A building scheme is 
to be proceeded with immediately. The 
houses surrounding the crescent are to be 
rebuilt, and the present open space is to 
be devoted to commercial buildings. 


Rents of Housing Schemes. 

Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, has 
stated in the House of Commons that the 
rents being charged by local authorities 
for new houses erected by them varied ac- 
cording to the locality and the size of the 
house. The rents ranged from 7s. a week, 
exclusive of rates, in rural areas, to 
17s. 6d. a week, exclusive of rates, in the 
neighbourhood of London. In no case d'd 
the rent represent an economic return on 
the capital cost. 


Housing Department Appointment. 

The Minister of Health has appointed 
Mr. Stephen Easten to act as Director of 
Production in the Housing Department 
of the Ministry. Mr. Easten will advise 
and assist the Ministry upon questions 
relating to the supply of labour and 
materials, and upon other matters de- 
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signed to facilitate the erection of houses 
for which contracts have already been 
approved. Mr. Easten is Chairman of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers and of the North Centre Con- 
ciliation Board, and is a member of the 
Newcastle Corporation. 


Kildonan Mansion House. 

The new mansion house at Kildonan, in 
Ayrshire, is nearing completion. Work 
was begun in 1915, when the old house was 
demolished. Plans are by Mr. James 
Miller, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 


Cenotaph for Bermondsey. 
The Mayor of Bermondsey has unveiled 
a cenotaph to the memory of Bermondsey 
and Rotherhithe men who fell in the war. 
The monument, the gift of Mr. Howell J. 


Williams and Mr. C. Oscar Gridley, 
stands on Millpond Bridge, Jamaica 
Road, which is practically about the 


centre of the Borough of Bermondsey. It 
is not intended to be the permanent 
memorial to the heroic dead, a children’s 
hospital having been decided upon for 
that purpose. 
New Factory for Newark. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the erection of the beet sugar factory on 
the Kelham Estate, Newark. The con- 
tract for the plant and machinery has 
been placed with the Compagnie de Fives 
Lille, of Lille and Givore. Certain parts 
of the plant will be manufactured. by 
British engineering firms on behalf of this 
company. The factory buildings, wharf, 
railway sidings, silos, etc., will be accord- 
ing to plans and expert lay-out of the site 
prepared by the Compagnie de Fives 
Lille, and erected by Walter Scott and 


‘Middleton, Ltd., building and railway 
contractors. under the supervision of 
Messrs. Hal Williams and Co., who have 
been appointed consulting engineers for 
the constructional work. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Three members and fifteen Associate 
members ‘were elected, one Associate 
member was transferred to member, ‘and 
twenty-seven students were admitted at 
the last. meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

Druidical Relic in Mid-Wales. 

Mitchell’s Fold, a Druidical stone circle 
on .Stapeley Hill, on the Montgomery- 
shire-Shropshire border, has, through the 
influence of Sir Offley Wakeham, Bart., 
been handed over to the Office of Works 
for preservation as an ancient monument. 
The circle, which measur€és 92 ft. from 
north to south and 86 ft. from east to 
west, is one of the best examples of this 
kind of prehistoric relic along the Welsh 
Isorder, the principal stones in the circle 
standing about 6 ft. high. 

Relics of Old Lewes. 

A massive old iron cauldron has been 
found in the old Priory grounds at Lewes. 
The cauldron, which is in a good state of 
preservation, is said to be a specimen of 
real Sussex iron work, an industry which 
flourished in the county centuries ago. 


The. Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, 
founded by Earl Warenne in. 1072, 
covered an area .of thirty-three acres: 


The. monks came from Cluny, and the 
monastery was the largest in England of 
the Cluniac- Order. The roof of the 
church alone was supported by _thirty- 
three massive pillars. The building was 
destroyed during the Cromwellian period. 
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Trade and Craft 


Change of Address. 
Messrs. Fredk. E. Potter, Ltd., ad 
tising agents and’ publicity experts, | 
moved to Imperial House, Kings) 
London, W.C.2, to which all commur 
tions should be directed. New telep} 
numbers: Regent 32366 (4 lines), | 
telegraphic address: “Exultation, \\ 
cent, London.”’ 
“Winget” Concrete Block Construct 
An illustrated booklet, called « 
Solution of the Housing  Proble 
issued by Messrs. Winget, Ltd., of 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
a great deal of interesting information | 
regard to the compariy’s system of conc 
blocks and slabs, which has the appr 
of the -Ministry of Health and the Seot 
Board of Health. Reference is made to 
large number of housing schemes car 
out by the “Winget’’ process in diffe 
parts of the country and to the tril 
paid to the system by Sir Eric 
Geddes, K.C.B., C’B.E., M.Pigad 
General A. Sydney Collard, C.B., C.V, 
R.E., as Director of Inland Waterways 
Docks. Illustrations are given of a f 
stalled hangar, each of 4-ft. span, erec 
in three weeks, of an Admiralty hospita 
Chepstow, built on the continuous ca 
system, and of a number of farm buildiz 
houses, and cottages erected to the desi 
of well-known architects. The syster 
fully explained, and particulars are gi 
of the various concrete block-mak 
machines of the company, several type: 
which were shown in operation at the 
cent Building Trades Exhibition, wh 
they were a centre of constant attentior 
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The OWENS” Patent System adapted to kitchen range or open fire, where bath is fitted in 
The ‘‘OWENS” System can be fitted equally for first floor work, 


scullery or ground floor. 
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By Specifying 


“OWENS” 
PATENT SYSTEW 


of Domestic Hot Water Suppl 
you will be doing a public servic 
because it is :— 


Cheaper to install. 


A better supply o} 
hot water. 


No risks from frosts 


A simple fool-proo! 
system. 
The greatest problems of to-day 


are transport, cost of material 
labour, and shortage of labour 


We suggest a way to overcom' 
part of your difficulties. 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet &5 Address 
of nearest Agent. 


We claim a saving of £5 to £10 on each installation: 


THE “ECONOMIC” HOT WATER SUPPLY CO.. PONTARDAWE, GLAM. 
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ARCHITECTS 
JOURNAL 


Architect: oa Eng veep 


With which is incorporated “The Builders’ Journal’’ 


JAMES GANDON, M.R.I.A., F.R.S. 


“ The most-distinguished architect that Ireland has ever had employed in her 
‘ service.’ Born in New Bond Street, London, on February 29, 1742 (O.S:), 
' at the house of his grandfather, who was a Huguenot refugee, he was, after 
studying at Shipley’s Drawing Academy, indentured to William Chambers 
shortly after Chambers returned from Italy. In 1781 Gandon made his first 
visit to Ireland, and the first stone of his famous Custom House was laid in 
1781. His other important works in Dublin were the Four Courts, the 
Law Courts or “King’s Inns,” and additions to the Parliament House. 
He died in the eighty-second year of his age. 
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“Tuxury Building Can Wait” 


the national resources in men and materials 
was accepted by all sane persons as a grim 
necessity of the situation. It was a_despe- 
expedient to meet abnormal needs. But so 
ng was the yoke, and so acute the distress, 
when at length the long and cruel war was 
to be nearing its end, organised architects passed 
olution demanding that total release from State 
‘ol should synchronise with the cessation of hostil1- 
This action, it may be remembered, we deprecated 
etime. We thought it premature. 
i our opposition to the sudden release which would 
meant swift confusion, was not intended as 
oval of sempiternal bureaucracy. And the time for 
ation is now long past. There is now no shadow 
<cuse for protracting the agony. The great need 
iousing is, of course, the pretext for continuing 
vetty tyranny of prohibition that is paralysing not 
the building industry, but all the manufacturing 
commercial interests that are dependent on it. 
lentally, it imposes on the architect further 
fices that are the more galling for their 
utousness. This, ‘however, is a mere side 
The President of the Institute, in a_ fur- 
letter to “The Times,’’ has had to remind 
Addison that the hard case of the architects 
not mentioned in the President’s former letter. 
t says the proverb ?—‘‘A guilty conscience needs 
iccuser.” Mr. Simpson’s disclaimer, in “ The 
2s’ of April 30, is worth quoting: “I said nothing 
tt architects, nor would my profession thank me for 
g their private troubles in the Press, still less for 
ding upon them any attack on the efforts of the 
stry to provide houses for the people.” It will be 
that we have been less reticent with respect to the 
as of the architect; because we feel that he has a 
- to protest against being deprived by the State of 
»pportunity of earning his living by the exercise of 
valling for which he was expensively trained. We 
deliberately and emphatically that in time of peace 
State has no moral right to interfere with the 
itect’s business, nor with any other legitimate busi- 
whatsoever. 
it there is no need for any special pleading on 
If of the architect. The greater evil includes the 
TS and the architect is simply involved in what 
regard as a calamity to the community at 
>the arbitrary and capricious restriction of build- 
| It is only “luxury building”’ that is prohibited. 
what is luxury building? There is no certainty on 
sont, even though the Ministry of Health has felt 
trained to give some sort of a lead to the local 
orities to whom it has rather meanly transferred the 
Re decision. A classification of various types of 
jings as being of relatively high, low, and _inter- 
late importance, leaves us in serious doubt whether 
ae and mills, large stores and warehouses, which 
; aced in the “ intermediate’’ division, are regarded 
luxury buildings’’ If they are, the outlook for 


| & the war, rather strict State control of 


| 


manufacture and commerce in this country is appalling. 
For Dr. Addison has declared his intention of stopping 
all luxury building as far as_ possible. “What. he 
wanted to see,’’ he is reported as saying at Southgate, 
“Was the labour available used in building houses. He 
did not want to stop any building or any enterprise, but 
he did not want to see any luxury building while houses 
were waiting for men to build them. He intended to 
pursue that policy in spite of criticism.’’ It is not wise 
to proceed in spite of criticism: from real criticism there 
is much to be learned; but by “criticism ’’ he evidently 
means blame; and he confesses that not only is he 
impenitent, but that he is actually yearning for further 
powers to enforce prohibition. . 

We submit that he has taken the wrong turning. Like 
the President of the Institute, we have a very great 
respect,”almost an affectionate regard, for Dr. Addison. 
We admire his zeal, his energy, his courage, his good- 
heartedness, his unfailing courtesy, his rich fund of 
good-humour. But is he not a little too quick to take 
criticism of policy as an attack on personal grounds? 
Let him rest assured that his many fine qualities are as 
much appreciated by architects as they are by the 
general community. There is, personally, no more 
popular Minister in the Government. But neither this 
personal esteem, nor one’s natural sympathy for a good 
man struggling against adversity, shall stifle our 
deliberately formed opinion that the petty tyranny he 
has set up in prohibiting “luxury building’”’ is as un- 
wise as it is unjust. Reflection must convince him, as 
the President’s protest should have convinced him, of 


the futility of attempting to concentrate all the avail- 


able forces on housing. The proposal ignores com- 
pletely the great complexity of the building industry, 
and the diversity of the operations involved in it. To 
dismis8 as “rubbish’’ the President’s fear of unem- 
ployment among skilled workers in the building trades 
was to exhibit the petulance of one angry at defeat in 
argument. Dr. Addison must surely see quite clearly 
that the President’s apprehension of unemployment 
was a legitimate deduction from the premises. To stop 
general building is to put out of action all the most 
and other 


highly skilled craftsmen, steel frame men 
metal workers, staircase joiners, hot-water-work 
engineers, electricians, decorators—can their special 


training and highly perfected skill be profitably em- 
ployed on a simple matter of cottage building? The 
notion is absurd in the extreme, and we are surprised 
Dr. Addison should lend it countenance. 

He has, we well know, to deal with a mast difficult 
and most complex problem. But our sympathetic 
appreciation of this, our recognition of his goodwill 
to all men—especially, as he has rather unnegessarily 
reminded us, to architects—our desire to give him, as 
we have always given him, the utmost support in his 
difficult task—-nothing of all this shall interfere with 
our plain duty of telling him faithfully and frankly 
that his ban on so-called “ luxury building” is a tactical 
blunder of the first magnitude. It chains the wheels of 
national progress. J. F. McR. 
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Notes and 
The Royal Academy Exhibition 


The one hundred and fifty-second exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, which opened on Monday last, 
and will close on August 7, does not reach any great 
altitude of architectural interest. There is hardly any 
architectural sculpture, and the architectural draw- 
ing are not above the average, even if they actually 
reach it. Sculpture galleries and architectural room 
alike declare that there is ‘“‘something rotten in the 
State.’? What is it? What but the blight of State 
control? Until the fatuous embargo on alleged “luxury 
buildings ” is completely. and unreservedly removed, 
there will be a dearth of the sort of buildings that good 
architects design and eminent sculptors decorate with 
graven images. We are not of those who habitually 
blame the Government for every mischance; but here 
we feel justified in accusing the State of being directly 
responsible for the present dearth. 


Architect Academicians and Associates 


In referring last week to the absurdly inadequate re- 
cognition of Mr. Ernest Newton's splendid services to 
the State and to architecture, we inadvertently under- 
rated his standing in the Royal Academy. We referred 
to him as an Associate. He is, of course, R.A. The 
architect R.A.’s are now six in number—namely, Sir 
Aston Webb, the President; Sir Ernest George and Sir 
Thomas Graham Jackson, who are Senior Acade- 
micians; Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Ernest Newton, 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens. The architect Associates are 
but two—Mr. G. Gilbert Scott and Sir Robert Lorimer. 
So that the architects have gone one better than the 
quaint saying, “ We are seven.” They make a very 
harmonious and dulcet octave. 


Institute Memorial Competition 


It has been decided by the Council of the Royal 
Institute to fhold a competition for the design of a 
memorial tablet to bear the names of those members, 
Licentiates, and students “‘ who laid down their lives in 
the service of the Empire during the Great War.’’ The 
wording of the phrase we have placed within cuotation 
marks shows*a just and tender thought for those who, 


though not killed or fatally wounded in actual and direct - 


fighting, died nevertheless from the effects of the war. 
We are not quite sure, however, that it is wise to restrict 
the competition to those sons of the Institute who served 
in the forces during the war; for obviously the chances of 
getting the best design increase with the widening of the 
field of competition. The conditions of the competi- 
tion appear on page 600. 


R.I.B.A. Council Elections 


The ballot papers for the R.I.B.A. Council elections 
will be sent out as soon as possible after the annual 
general meeting on May 3. In view of the very great 
importance of the work that will have to be done by 
the Council elected next month, we most earnestly 
urge members to vote to the last man—or woman, if 
there are ladies empowered to exercise the privilege. A 
council which is elected by a really large vote can claim 
to be truly representative of the Royal Institute, and 
is morally in a much stronger position to cope with the 
vitally important subjects that will have to be dealt 
with in the course of the next twelve months. If the 
electors are half-hearted and slack, the elected will 
lack the confidence and courage inspired by the know- 
ledge that they had the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the members. Remembering that the Coun- 
cil will not have simply to deal with matters of internal 
interest, but must be placed in a position “ to speak with 
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the enemy in the gate,’’ it is the plain duty of eve 
member to help to strengthen the hands of his coun 
in the great struggle that is before it. Those y 
deliberately abstain from voting will incur a hea 
responsibility. We hope, therefore, to see the high 
poll ever recorded. It'is not much to ask; a 
consequences depend on the response a 
Daylight Cinemas : 
Screen pictures can be shown in broad daylight. T 
fact was demonstrated quite satisfactorily at a t 
exhibition given recently at Drury Lane Lheatre, a 
architects who are specially interested in cinema desi 
must needs revise their views on it. For the “dayligt 
cinema can be well ventilated, its interior decoratx 
will be continuously illuminated, and the pictures ¢a 
projected on to the screen at short range from the ba 
of the theatte, where no more than 4 ft. of space is nec 
sary. In the opinion of certain specialist writers 
cinema topics the daylight screen is likely to have o 
limited applications: and the cautious architect y 
keep alert to impending developments. — 


Stained Glass Revival 


The Right Hon. Lord Desborough, presiding at 
meeting of the Royal Society of Arts on April ; 
remarked on the widespread ignorance in this count 
on the subject of stained glass, and mentioned his o 
responsibility for the retention of the glass at Ockwe 
House. In the discussion which followed a paper 
“ Medieval Glass,’? which was read by Brigadi 
General Sherrill, of the United States Army, Mr. Nx 
Heaton also referred to the ignorance of good glass 
prevalent in England, and he deplored the carelessn 
displayed by many persons entrusted with its presen 
tion; while Mr. Maurice Drake invited the co-operat 
of the Royal Society of Arts with the British Socx« 
of Master Glasspainters (whose formation we record 
last week) in increasing the general knowledge a 
improving the status of the art of glasspainting, a 
in assisting to keep and preserve in this cov 
try its heritage of ancient glass. Mr. E£ 
enforced his observations with the disquieting statemé 
that a panel required to complete the fine 13th centu 
window in South Kensington Museum was in imminé 
danger of being purchased for the United States. C 
sidering the intimate association of painted glass w: 
architecture, we are delighted to see the present gre 
revival of interest in the ancient and fascinating art 
glasspainting, and, as our readers are aware, We % 
assisting a movement so rich in architectural intere 
General Sherrill, whose paper at the Society of A 
meeting was illustrated. by an excellent series 
coloured photographs by Messrs. Maurice Drake a: 
Noél Heaton, traced the development of the art fre 
the earliest examples at Le Mans, Chartres and | 
Denis, and referred to the great increase of gla 
painting in England subsequent to the middle a 

€ 


- fourteenth century until its decadence in the 


teenth. In the twentieth, we trust, the art is to see a gr 
revival—great in quality as in quantity. 


Housing Bonds 


We greatly regret that the Prime Minister was P' 
vented by ill-health from opening, at the Mansion Hot 
last Monday, the Local Housing Bonds campaign. 
wishing him a speedy restoration to strength, we wot 
beg him to bring to the campaign, when he is able 
take an active share in it, the stimulating assurance # 


_the ban on so-called luxury building has been entir 


removed. Otherwise even his wizardry will fail to ra 
the funds. . 


HE value of tradition to the architect depends 
wholly upon himself. Tradition may be a 
tyrant; a deadening, dwarfing shibboleth of 
pedantic purism; a quack’s sugar. pill fondly 

‘ked up to ensure architectural salvation; a specious, 
deluding excuse and anodyne to gloss over the 
fact of mental ossification; a cloak of respect- 
ity to hide creative ineptitude and, withal, the pain- 
industry and_meagre merit of archeological patch- 
‘k. On the other hand, tradition may be, and ought 
ve a trusted friend and invaluable servant ; an ever 
h and plenteous well-spring of legitimate inspira- 
pa staff to lean upon; a sure safeguard and a rich 
kground and foil for the individual architect’s 
Cain. Ba . . 
scape from tradition he cannot—whether he follow 
lindly and servilely, as the manner of some is, who 
‘dita meet interpretation of tradition to be so straitly 
‘iculous of minutial precedent that, for them, tradi- 
becomes a. mere stultifying fetish almost savouring 
arid theological rancours; whether he use it wisely 
| with broad understanding; or whether, finally, he 
‘a consciously reject it and spurn it and, by his very 
. of emphatic rejection and denial, both attest the 
ver of an influence to which he is antagonistic and 
‘lare his self-willed trust in his own puny and fan- 
sic superiority to the collective wisdom of ages past. 
w it as he will, there tradition is, a force to be 
‘<oned with and not avoided, a force potent for good 
ll according to his attitude towards 1t. 
t will perhaps help to clarify the subject under dis- 
sion if, before going further, the nature of tradition 
defined. All tradition is a growth; the etymology 
the word itself implies a certain inevitable increase 
‘transmission. It results from the processes of (1) 
‘lution, (2) fuston, or (3) delzberate grafting. 
[o exemplify the first, we may point to the genesis 
Gothic tradition in England. With its roots in Nor- 
n antecedents, the Gothic style by gradual, and at 
es almost imperceptible, changes waxed little by 
le until it became an wholly distinct and clearly 
ined form in its “Early English ’’ expression. By 
same gradual process the style incorporated and 
imilated new elements, and thus was born the 
Yecorated ’’’ type. In the same manner the “ Deco- 
ed ”’ phase merged into the “ Perpendicular.’ 
The process was slow and orderly through centuries. 
little and little, and seemingly almost by chance, 
neared features that were destined to leave a pro- 
ind impress and be later rated for their true signifi- 
ice. There were endless overlappings and variations, 
ch in point of time and place, as there needs must be 
any such course of organic growth. Naturalists tell 
that no two leaves of a tree are ever identically the 
ne, and we know the use to which the diversities of 
mb prints have been put. And yet from it all, from 
of what might have seemed incoherence had anyone 


empted to analyse it during any particular period of . 


ywth, there came a distinct style, a distinct national 
dition not to be confounded with any other national 
de of Gothic expression, homogeneous and consistent 
respect of the major characteristics and principles 
it stamped it, while it was also catholic enough to 
nprehend three separate successive sub-phases and a 
de range of purely local variations. 

Usage created a common language of style, a com- 
m habit of growth; and style—using that term in a 
icrete sense to designate the aggregate of associated 
1 generally accepted usages peculiar to a given 
1od—gave rise to tradition; and tradition, the itera- 
€ confirmation of style in its dominant essentials, 
resented the collective experience of generations of 


- 
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builders and was, in fact, a crystallised canon of archi- 
tectural procedure, fixed in major matters, flexible in 
minor. To borrow a metaphor from medical parlance, 
style was ep~zdemtc in its persistent spread and all- 
pervasive action; tradition was style become endemic 
and stabilised. Tradition was the ultimate fruit of 
style, the gist of style. 

As an instance of the formation of tradition by 
fusion, one might point to the Byzantine mode, the two 
chief underlying essentials of which are the Roman 
arch and the Oriental dome, with an attendant enrich- 
ment of detail more or less heterogeneous in provenance. 

If one seeks instances of the genesis of tradition by 
grafting, there were the beginnings of the Renaissance 
tradition in France, where, at first, Renaissance elements 
were consciously attached to a Gothic base, and where, 
only after repeated tranzplantings and graftings from 
Italian stock, did the new order at last overtop the 
Gothic tradition. 

Again, to see the growth of tradition by grafting, we 
have only to follow the vicissitudes that attended the 
rooting and grounding of the Classic tradition in England 
all the way from Torrigiano, Shute, Inigo Jones, and 
Wren to the Adelphi, Holland, and Nash. 

Now, the very fact of growth-—whether it be by 
orderly and virtually self-contained evolution, or by the 
fusion of two equally potent strains, or by the premedi- 
tated grafting of new shoots upon an already existent 
kindred stock—connotes life and energising force. If, 
then, tradition be not a dead thing to be labelled and 
shelved in a museum, but quick in very truth, and, like 
any healthy organism, instinct with new impulses of 
expression, as a tree bourgeons in the spring. it is indeed 
susceptible of the marvel of re-creation, of training, of 
fashioning, so long as such a course be not contrary to 
nature. The contriving of abortions, on the other hand, 
will blight or wholly kill it. 

Great architects have ever been sensible of this lively 
quality of tradition and have cherished it, cultivated it, 
propagated it by grafts of both stock; and_ branch, 
moulded it and fashioned it, and had a delight therein. 
And they have had their exceeding great reward: in 
their fashioning and in the impress they left besides the 
delight of it all, they created for themselves monuments 
more lasting than brass. Possessed of the blessed grace 
of common sense, the really great.men have always found 
full and plenty to do without running counter to nature 
or essaying to distort and pervert. 

To say that tradition stifles originality is sheer non- 
sense and a confession of lamentable ignorance of 
history. Originality might be defined as the felicitous 
union of tradition, clear-cut perception, and the point of 
view of the intelligent architect in solving consistently 
the particular problem confronting him. Tradition and 
a disciplined sense of invention together will produce 
greater originality than mere wastrel invention running 
riot. The truest originality has always proceeded from 
a thorough acquaintance with and respect for tradition, 
and, along with such acquaintance and respect, a sane 
adaptation of tradition to meet the obvious needs of the 
moment, and those who have been most original in their 
work were those most steeped in tradition. This is 
almost an historical truism, and it were idle to buttress 
the statement with a lengthy catalogue of sreat names. 
History is an open page for the reader to peruse for 
himself. No sane chemist would dare to compound 
elements of whose nature he was totally ignorant, and 
why should an architect be more rash? The chemist, 
knowing his elements, can essay marvellous compounds ; 
so likewise the architect steeped in tradition can work 
with a surer hand and more fruitful mind. No really 
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great architect has ever found tradition a straitjacket 
shackling his liberty of action and cramping his indi- 
viduality of invention. Rather has it proved a stimulus 
and a fillip to his imagination. To descend, as untrained 
and intellectually lazy men are often wont to do, to mere 
gaucherie and a laboured striving to do something the 
like of which has never been done before is to cheapen 
the conception of originality and to deny its subtle 
quality. It is charlatanism, not originality, and an insult 
to all beholders. A’bortion, thank God, has not in it the 
seed of life, and cannot be self-perpetuating. 


Of the folly of those inept pedants who, comfortably 
to. themselves, hold tradition to be not a discipline to 
govern their conduct, but only a sort of divine licence to 
be dull and stupid, and likewise of their timid, stiff, and 
narrow application of tradition, we need not speak at 
length. They are like the cleric who could quote an 
authority for everything and a reason for nothing. And 
of those who vaingloriously rebel against and reject 
tradition, and would degrade architecture into a hectic 
jazz or an ambitious show of crude puerilities, the folly 
stands self-condemned. 


Tradition is the groundwork of architectural good 
manners. Even for the inept it is salutary and neces- 
sary. A man may be a dolt. If he is so naturally the 
chances are that he will always remain so, and can never 
be made anything else, but it is infinitely preferable that 
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he should be a well-mannered dolt than a dolt and 
ill-mannered lout at one and the same time. And if ty, 
tion be the foundation of architectural good breeding, 
might add that it is only the man who knows tradi 
and is sure of himself who can facilely dare someth 
utterly unprecedented. It takes a well-bred person 
be unobjectionably informal. Need we a better exan 
of this than the poor creature in “ Pygmalion,” who, 
long as she holds to the set speeches and the cony 
tionalities in which she has been carefully coached 
impeccable in behaviour, though stiff and like 
automaton, but who, directly she lapses into her ¢ 
vernacular and manners, commits one faux pas a 
another? To put it ina slightly different way. it isc 
the well-bred man who will be equal to any emetge 
and behave with combined ease and good sense inst 
of following the Teutonic course of procedure were 
suddenly confronted by a lady in flames, to see whet 
according to rule of deportment number 42, paragrapl 
he might with propriety tear off her clothing to save 
life. - 
To them that stand at the parting of the ways : 
hanker after the fleshpots of petty notoriety that rew 
the purveyor of eccentricities and the secessionist ft 
tradition, one canot refrain from addressing the quest 
put by the old Hebrew prophet to the froward Israeli 
half-minded to run after strange gods—“ How long | 
ye between two opinions? ” ; 


~ 


~ 


The Royal Academy Exhibition.—1. 


HE Royal Academy has this year changed its 
appearance, and that for the better—this at 
least one can confidently assert after the hasty 
view afforded on varnishing day. Instead of 

walls covered from top to bottom there are now only 
two lines of pictures. The relaxation of the rules as to 
mounts and frames also comes as a reform that has long 
been needed, and one may perhaps venture to connect 
these improvements in the general arrangement with the 
fact that for the first time in history an architect is 
President of the Royal Academy. 


Architectural Room 


In the Architectural Room there are large perspectives 
by Messrs. W. Walcot, Cyril Farey, L. H. Bucknell 
and others. Drawings which are not the work of the 
designers of the building are this year clearly marked 
with the artist’s name. Mr. Robert Atkinson shows a 
design for a theatre in Clayton Square, Liverpool. The 
new Regent Street Quadrant by Sir Aston Webb, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, and Mr. Ernest Newton is shown by 
a plaster model and a large detail. There is a charming 
design for a chapel by Sir J. J. Burnet, and the eleva- 
tion of Mr. R. Frank Atkinson’s new General Electric 
Company building in the Kingsway. Among the 
smaller drawings hung on the line are perspective views 
of cottages and other buildings by Sir Aston and Mr. 
Maurice Webb, a Bank by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, the 
Lambeth War Memorial by Mr. H. Austen Hall, and a 
simple and charming interior of the Liverpool College 
Chapel by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott. Besides these, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens shows more drawings of Delhi, and Mr. 
Hubert Worthington a design for the Sedbergh School 
War Memorial. Other interesting works are an im- 
provement scheme for Richmond by Messrs. Lowry and 
Bucknell, the Memorial to the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force by Mr. Palmer Jones, and’ cottages by Mr. A. W. 
S. Cross beautifully drawn by Mr. Griggs. 


Sculpture Galleries 


The entries in the sculpture section are more numerous 
than usual, but among the hundred and sixty ex- 
hibits there is nothing of great outstanding merit. It 


cannot be complained, however, that there is any l 


‘of quality. This is so far from being the case that | 


is rather haunted by the idea that the yearly increas 
display of technical excellence is possibly got at 
expense of less mechanical qualities. | Splendidly 
curate observation and clever modelling are seen 
every hand; but one seeks in vain for poetry in the c 
ception and careless ease in the handling. z 
Among the busts in which artistry and_ insight 
more or less discernible are L. F. Roslyn’s Maj 
General Sir Godfrey Paine; Sir Goscomibe Jo 
Edmund Gosse ; Derwent Wood’s Clemenceau ; Will 
Wilson’s T. E. Lawrence; and, very specially, his sc 
searcher-portrait of Marshal Foch; John E. Hyett’s 
Charles Wyndham; F. W. Pomeroy’s “ Daughter 
Colonel Bevis”; W. R. Colton’s head of ‘‘ The Yot 
Diana”—a child’s face of rare beauty of express 
rather than of feature. Chief among the works 
imaginative conception is Mr. Allen G. Wyon’s gro 
“The Sorrows of Mankind,” in which nude figures 
men, women and children, typify the sorrows t 
‘plague man’s heart’’ until they have unfolded : 
capacities of his spirit. There is a beautiful mystic 
about the group; the figures seem to be growing out 
the marble—“ bodied forth ” from it, so to speak, ratl 
than sharply chiselled. 
For the rest, Bertram Mackennal shows a fine mo 
of a statue erected at Cliveden by the Canadian R 
Cross to the men who fought in France and died 
Cliveden; Flora Kendrick has a wonderfully animal 
mask of ‘‘A Merry Peasant”; Emmeline Halse has 
wonderfully expressive “ Naughty ”—the head of 
pouting child refusing to be comforted; Henry Pegr 
has a noble relief bronze of Rachel weeping for | 
children, and a model of a beautiful memorial to Capt 
H. F. Yeatman; Sir Hamo Thornycroft shows a mo 
for a small memorial group in bronze, “ The Death 
Colonel Morshead”; and there ‘is a sprinkling of | 
customary Psyches, Meditations, Dawns, Sleepit 
Waking, Bathers, Study of a Head, and the rest of 1 
stock subjects (though we miss the evergreen “ Flora 
most of the figures or groups showing as little ong 
ality of conception as freshness of treatment. : 
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Registration and Education 


SHE inefficient organisation of architects is ever 
the lament of the profession, which appears to 
have no settled policy for bringing about a 
change, though much might be done by a little 
harmony and combination. The real basis of the 
le largely arises from the long-continued want of a 
nised definition of the term qualified architect. 
e difficulty is not merely metropolitan, it is national. 
R.1.B.A., because of its charter, is and must 
que to be the national representative of the profes- 
but it has its weaknesses, and 1s very rightly subject 
ticism. So far as that criticism comes from archi- 
and is directed to the removal of faults and to the 
rthening of the Institute’s position it is good, but it 
j not tend to the creation of any feelings of hostility, 
1 can only react on the well-being of the 
ssion. 
e Institute long ago declared that all future appli- 
for the Associateship should have previously passed 
lifying examination in architecture, and the effect 
v to be seen in the value attached to its membership 
1 the evident jealousy shown by those who, having 
cted to qualify, would appear to complain that the 
are closed. 
e main requirement of the Institute in every candi- 
for membership is qualification, and it is unthink- 
hat the Institute should now take such a retrograde 
sither for the purpose of merging the Society of 
tects or for any other purpose as to admit those 
iave not passed the necessary examination. 
e time is ripe when the provincial societies should 
their doors to all candidates who do not possess 
r qualifications to members of the Institute. 
is not reasonable that any metropolitan or pro- 
| society should be content with a lower standard 
che Institute, and the present conditions should not 
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be allowed to continue. Great changes are not to be 
effected quickly, but with united action it should need 
but a comparatively short period of transition, after which 
there would be but few architects-who had not passed 
through a complete course of training. 

The profession might then have some reason in asking 
for the protection of registration if it should happen that 
it did not feel strong enough to protect its own interests 
without taking upon itself the burden and restraint 
imposed by legal enactment, for the power of the trade 
union movement 1s an object lesson of what may be 
achieved by co-operation. 

A profession properly qualified and thoroughly 
organised might be expected to command the respect of 
Parhament; it is for architects themselves to put their 
house in order. 

The closing of all the architectural societies would 
immediately give a great stimulus to the architectural 
schools, and in this matter the Institute should give the 
country a strong lead, and any grant made for education 
should be to the Universities. 

The London Architectural Association deserves every 
credit for what it has achieved for London students 
passing through its school, but it cannot give the great 
benefits accruing from association with those preparing 
for other professions, nor the status of graduates of a 
University such as 1s becoming common in the provinces. 

The form of Articles of Pupilage issued by the 
Institute does not take into consideration the architec- 
tural schools. 

The time has gone by when it might have been 
possible to create a united and happy profession by 
placing the names of all architects on the same roll with- 
out first defining and insisting on a common basis— 
namely, professional qualification. 


Habit Rey Hin DE BRI BA: 


LOUIS XV. PERIOD. 
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Architectural Causerie: 


IR JOHN SOANE was a great believer in models, 
ranging from those of his own design to the 
exquisite miniatures of temples prepared -in 
Paris by Fouquet. Perhaps Mr. Arthur Ass 

Bolton, the curator of the Soane, will favour us with 
some special information regarding the latter. Most ot 
the London group of the Regency period invested in 
one or two of Fouquet’s models, and thus it has come 
about that in my study repose replicas toa small size in 
waxed plaster of the Theatre at Herculaneum, the Arch 
at Pola, and the Roman Temple at Nimes, once the 
property of Taylor and Cresy. 


buildings are extremely advan- 
tageous to architects. All the old masters had models 
of parts made under their own guidance, in 
order to be quite sure that a cornice or a capital would 
have the right effect when carried into terms of stone. It 
is a matter of conjecture as to the ultimate fate of 
Bernini’s full-size model of the order for the colonnade 
of St. Peter’s at Rome; likewise it would be of interest 
to chance upon Perrault’s plaster details for his famous 
triumphal arch, or Mansard’s sketch ‘to full size, in 
plaster, or whatever it was, of the greater part of the 
frontage of the Chateau des Maisons. 


Models of parts of 


* * 


There is a saying that buildings never look so well 
as when the needles of the scaffolding enshroud: the 
rising walls. It is then that some artists seize the oppor- 
tunity to have fragmentary details prepared to full size, 
and hoisted in position preparatory to finishing large 
drawings for the mason. But the model does not always 
suffice to prevent mistakes. There is a great danger of 
losing scale when a few parts are hung between scaffold 
poles. It is not possible to judge of the mass of a 
building from the exhibition of its profile in_ plaster. 
There always exists a danger zone between the mass 
of a projected building and a few of its features selected 
for general scale and strung out at intervals. Even the 
complete modelling of a familiar feature which is to be 
repeated, or a quarter of a facade, in length and height, 
is apt to be misleading as to the general proportioning of 
a building. 

Xe * *% 

After all, the ultimate effect of a building depends 
upon the personality, scholarship, and attainments of the 
artist entrusted with the design. When I walk through 
the streets of cities many things reveal themselves, for 
the buildings assume human traits, some pleasant and 
some the reverse; willy-nilly a man can only show his 
own views and reflections, and we all know at a glance 
whether a building states homely truths or merely reflects 
an overweening itch for the accumulation of currency. 


Models are essential to the practising architect, whether 
he takes another building for type or commands a minia- 
ture of his own design to be made for guidance. Here 
is a chance for the contractor, who is just as eager as 
the architect and the client for the work to be a success. 
How often it is that a good contractor is wasted inter- 
preting the immature work of mediocrity! The models 
for a large building may cost a thousand guineas, but 
such expenditure is never out of proportion to the cost of 
the completed building. Ship-owners always insist on 
scale models of their ships; then why in the name of 
fortune do architects fight shy of advising their clients 
as to the need for models of important buildings? 


* * * 
Of every important new building a small model should 


be prepared to a general scale. Then should follow, as 
the work proceeds, models of the chief attributes and 
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Architectural Mode 


decorations, both internal and external. The arch 
should work in closer touch with the sculptor and ca 
He should call upon his friend the painter 
constructive criticism—that is to say, the painter sh 
be asked to give a candid opinion as to the value of 
mass of the building pictorially, and its relation to 
conventional scenery of the streets near the proje 
building. 
* * * 

We shall never get better street architecture unti 
have organised control. First, the educational sy. 
must be remodelled; then the municipal interest : 
be educated to an understanding of the meaning of 
plementary architecture, the status of an architect, 
other points. A jury representative of competent opu 
nominated by the Royal Institute of British Archit 
should be appointed, not only to act in an adv 
capacity to the London County Council, but availab 
serve anywhere in the Kingdom. _ If desirable a rost 
juries might be prepared. It should not be possibl 
any private individual, with the aid of any person ca 
himself an architect, to spend money in order to 
figure a street. What is the use of training, draw: 
perspectives, models, and the rest of the parapherna 
an ignorant client, eager to secure immense mon 
gains, is allowed to defile the street or the landscape 
any sort of monstrosity he chooses to put up. 


In the past we had good architecture because it 
possible for patrons and artists to control taste. 
output was limited, production was slow, and the | 
of the machine had not descended upon man. Jc 
things have got out of contro] owing to the deman 
mass production; a little more discipline, a few. 
disciplinarians, together with the determined enf 
ment of stringent regulations, will result in the tic 
up desired by Professor Lethaby and the rest o 
Then the artists will come into their own. Then 
will be found to be men of acumen for business anc 
architecture will be recognised as a commercial < 
and the profession as offering a model career to ay 


mean. 
* * * 


Now, if there is one feature of modern archite 
requiring care in design, it is the crowning cornice 
building. It is safe to say that many years must € 
before a new type of cornice makes its appearance. 
shall see returns to archeological principles with \ 
tions of mutules, modillions, dentels, and co 
brackets. Without doubt some enterprising spirit 
advocate the adoption of Egyptian simplicity in 
matters. We have it already in Kingsway; but wha 
the ultimate tendency of the style, a model will ben 
sary to satisfy architects and clients. 


* * : x 


A well-proportioned cornice, beautifully det 
will not save a building fretted in the roof lk 
Hotel Metropole, the Piccadilly Hotel, or other bull 
less prominent. The aim of architects should | 
simplify, and then to simplify again. Architec 
expression of complex conditions, if it is to be 
should be essentially simple. It is ludicrous to im: 
three thousand clerks working in a building shapec 
the Louvre. For less outlay they could be ee 
a modern palace built of plain material, with a 
door, a well-proportioned cornice, and nothing 
The secret of the best American architecture, an 
that I recognise the works of only the leading 
inheres in the masterly simplicity underlying the 
ception. ; 

AE! 
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French Fagades. 3.—Town House, ro, Rue de Turin, Paris 


Escalier, Architect 
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facade, characteristically Parisian, is due to admirable proportions and refined 


fully designed balconies and the useful and beautiful decorative features are especially worthy of note. 


The charm of this most delightful 
The grace 


detail. 


Measured Drawings. 
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Taylorian Institute, Oxford 


Measured and Drawn by E. B. Musman, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
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These mouldings, from the Ashmolean and Taylorian, are of such exquisite grace in shape and proportion, and 
are applied with such unerring taste, that their illustration is almost an imperative duty. Hence the series of 
plates on this subject which we are reproducing from Mr. Musman’s delicate drawings. 


. 4 


3.—Details from the Ashmolean Museum and 
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The Week’s News 


£1,000,000 Housing Scheme 


Jood Green Urban District Council have decided to 
t nearly 1,000 houses. The sum involved in the 
‘me amounts to 41,000,000. 


Honour for Edinburgh Architect 


(r. James Cumming Wynnes, F.R.I.B.A., HM. 
ce of Works, Edinburgh, has received the M.B.E. for 
ices rendered in connection with war emergency 
dings. 

War Memorial Library at Oxford 


o commemorate those members of Trinity College 
, lost their lives in the war it is proposed to erect a 
aorial library.” The scheme will-cost from £15,000 
20,000. 

Sulgrave Manor 


‘he Manchester Branch of the Anglo-American 
iety has issued an appeal to raise £25,000 for the 
yration, furnishing, and maintenance of Sulgrave 
ior, in Northamptonshire, the ancestral home from 
) to 1610 of the Washingtons. 


Housing Bonds 


egulations and a suggested form of prospectus have 
1 issued to local authorities by the Scottish Board of 
ith with regard to the issue of local housing bonds. 
al authorities who are unable to finance their housing 
‘mes are strongly urged by the Board to institute a 
paign to popularise the bonds. 


-roposed Higher Buildings for London 


n the motion of Mr. W. W. Green, who said that 
lack of office accommodation in the City was greatly 
pering export trade, the City Corporation have 
rred to the City Lands and Bridge House Estates 
imittees the consideration of the question as to what 
s it was practicable to take to enable buildings to be 
ied to a greater height than the present restrictions 
he London Building Act imposed. 


London Housing 


r. Addison, Minister of Health, has stated, in the 
se of Commons, that work on the erection of houses 
progress on fifty-seven different sites in the London 

These schemes relate to thirty-eight different local 
iorities. Tenders for the erection of houses have 
1 approved in the case of twelve other local authori- 
and preliminary work has already been or will shortly 
‘commenced. Work on roads and sewers is proceed- 
nanumber of other cases. Considerable progress 1s 
g made ; but much more is required, and will be forth- 
ing if money and labour are adequately available. 


Registration in Pennsylvania 


he State Board of Examiners of Architects have just 
ed a circular of informat'on for the registration of 
itects in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
requires that any person residing in or having a 
e of business in this State who. on July 12, 1918, was 
engaged in the practice of architecture in the State 
ennsylvania, under the title of “ architect,’ shall 
re engaging in the practice or being styled or known 
n architect secure from the State Board of Examiners 
Architects a certificate of his or her qualifications to 
tise under the title of ‘‘ architect,” and be duly 
stered. 


Railway Housing Scheme 


he Metropolitan Railway Company, by. means of 
° subsidiary organisations, the chief of which is the 
copolitan Railway Country Estates, Limited, are 


=- 


furnishing a substantial contribution of new built houses 
to meet the prevailing scarcity. About 1,000 acres are 
to be occupied, consisting mostly of parklands in the 
districts served by the Metropolitan Railway to the 
north-west of London. The houses being erected are 
of three types. On the Cedars Estate at Rickmansworth 
they are completely detached, with an acre or more of 
land to each. <A good class of villa residence is being 
erected at Wembley Park and on the Chalk Hill Estate, 
Wembley ; while in the open country at Neasden, distant 
only thirteen minutes from London, the houses consist 
of the small villa type built in pairs. 


The Graves of the Fallen 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. have examined the pro- 
posals of the War Graves Commission embodied in the 
descriptive account, entitled ‘‘ The Graves of the 
Fallen,” and consider them extremely satisfactory. The 
Council especially urge that the principle of umform 
headstones, combined with the accentuating features of 
a cross of Sacrifice and stone of Remembrance, should 
be maintained as a fine esthetic expression of the com- 
mon service and sacrifice they commemorate. The 
Council further urge that the advice of the competent 
designers employed by the Commission should be 
accepted without reserve in order to ensure simple and 
dignified treatment of the war cemeteries abroad. 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


An exhibition of recent accessions, by gift and pur- 
chase, to the Department of Engraving, Illustration, and 
Design has been arranged in Room 132 of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The exhibits include a group of 
old master drawings, mainly from a recent bequest by the 
late Bernard H. Webb, notably those by ete. del 
Vaga, Primaticcio, and Perugino, together with some 
important ceiling designs by Sir James Thornhill. 
Modern draughtsmanship and design is well represented 
by a series of original studies by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
for his painted decorations in the Great Hall of the 
Skinners’ Company, and by a collection of drawings by 


the late Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


Housing Report 

New hosing schemes submitted to the Ministry during 
the week ended April 24 numbered 111. The total num- 
ber of schemes submitted by local authorities and public 
utility societies is now 9,720, comprising about 67,500 
acres. The schemes approved now number 5,927, and 
comprise about 45,800 acres. Eighty-four lay-out 
schemes were submitted and eighty-four approved during 
the week, bringing the total number of lay-outs sub- 
mitted to 3,793 and the number approved to 3,147. 
House-plans representing 1,922 houses were submitted 
during the week, and plans for 1,893 houses approved. 
The total number of houses represented in all the plans 
now submitted is 185,435 and in the plans approve 
173,196. During the week tenders: were submitted for 
5,615 houses. Tenders for 3,990 were approved, bring- 
ing the total number of houses in tenders submitted to 
104,947, and in tenders approved to 92,415. Two new 
schemes submitted by the London County Council relate 
to sites at Grove Park (573 acres) and Castelnau, | 
Barnes (7o acres). The former is the site, mainly in the 
borough of Lewisham, on which the Bermondsey and 
Deptford Borough Councils proposed to carry out a joint 
housing scheme. The Housing Act of 1919 contem- 
plates, however, that a Metropolitan Borough Council 
shall build only within its own district, and at the sug- 
gestion of the Ministry the County Council have taken 
steps to acquire the land for housing purposes. 
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‘The Consistency of Mortar and Concret 


of water to be added to Portland 

cement and sand, in the case of 
mortar it iscustomary to mix the dry mate- 
rials and then to add a weight of water, 
less than the requisite amount, and so to 
continue adding further small quantities 
until the physical characteristics of the 
mortar indicate the desired consistency. 
This object may be attained by a simpler 
method, if it is approached in a different 
manner. This may be best explained by 
an example. Suppose that a test on a 
sample of Portland cement is to be made 
in accordance with the British Standard 
(1915) Portland Cement Specification, and 
that eventually the sample complies with. 
all the requirements. Suppose, also, that 
it is known that the Portland cement re- 
quires 22 per cent. of water. The mortar 
briquettes are about to be made in the pro- 
portion of three parts by weight of Leigh- 
ton Buzzard standard sand to one part by 
weight of Portland cement. If the ingre- 
dients are considered separately it will be 
seen that, since the quantity of water re- 
quired by the cement is known, it only 
remains to find out how much is required 
by the sand in order that it may have the 
surface of each grain covered by a thin 
film of water. In other words, the sand 
needs damping, so that it may not take 
the water for this purpose from the Port- 
land cement. 

The quantity of water required to damp 
the sand can be ascertained easily in the 
following manner: Weigh cut half a pound 
of dry standard sand ; immerse it in clean 
water in a small bowl; stir it well, and 
allow it to stand. Then pour off the super- 
fluous water, empty the sand on to a clean 
cloth and wring out the cloth with the sand 
in it. Screw the cloth up by the four 
corners and whirl it at arm’s length until 
only occasional drops are thrown off. Pour 
the sand on to a sheet of plate glass; then 
with a small trowel push the sand to one 
side of the glass. Mop up the water on the 
glass, push back the sand with the trowel 
and repeat the process to and fro, mopping 
the glass each time, whilst keeping the 
sand well mixed, until no pools of water 
remain on the glass, and the glass is only 
just uniformly damp. Weigh out a conve- 
nient quantity of the sand, dry it 
thoroughly and weigh it again; the differ- 
ence of weight will be that required to 
damp the known weight of dry sand. The 
percentage weight can be _ calculated. 
Suppose that it is 4 per cent. of the weight 
of the dry sand. The total weight of 
water to produce the standard consistency 
may then be calculated as follows: ’ 
1 pound of Portland cement @ 22%= 

.220 pounds of water, 
3 pounds of standard sand @ 4% = 

.120 pounds of water, 
4 pounds of dry materials require 

-340 pounds of water. 
i.e., the dry materials require .340/4 of 100 
= 8.5 per cent. of water to produce a stan- 
dard consistency. 

This may be reduced to a rational for- 
mula and thereby the necessity for doing a 
physical test to obtain the consistency of 
the cement mortar may be avoided. 


u SO arrive at the percentage by weight 


* Extracts from a paper read before th ° 
Institute on April 22. ay eet 


Byeli. tGre WLOX Dea Graal 


Let C = the number of parts by weight 
of dry Portland cement. 
S = the number of parts by weight 
of dry sand. 


c = the percentage of water by 
weight required by the Port- 
land cement. 

s = the percentage of water by 
weight required by the sand. 

w = the percentage of water by 
weight required by the com- 
bined weights of Portland 
cement and sand. 

Then 
Ce + Ss 
w= — 5 : ee eh) 
C+5 


If, asin the example given for the British 
Standard Specification Test, C = 1 and S 
= 3, then 

oe 3* 
Wass : R nen?) 
4 :. 

The sand specified for this test is graded 
within the narrow limits of the 20 X 20 and 
30 X 30 square mesh sieves whose aper- 
tures are respectively 0'034in. and 
0'023in., consequently the sizes of the 
grains are not very different. It should 
therefore be the easier to establish defi- 
nitely the quantity of water which is suffi- 
cient to damp a given weight of this sand. 
If this is 4 per cent. of the weight of the 
sand then formula (2) will be further sim- 
plified and become 


& 
w =(- oo ») . 3) 
4 


If extreme accuracy is required in a test 
it may be necessary to add a small weight 
of water for the loss due to evaporation 
and the damping of the tools, etc., used in 
gauging up the mortar for the briquettes, 
but this would be so small that for prac- 
tical purposes the rounding off of the per- 
centages obtained for the Portland cement 
and sand would cover these losses. If this 
were, however, desired, then formula (1) 


would become 

Cc + Ss 

——- + :) : Ad) 
C-S 


where e = moisture lost by evaporation and 
left on tools, etc. 

In the case of a sand containing grains 
of many different sizes, such as washed 
Thames sand out of ballast, which may 
have been graded, and for which the per- 
centage moisture required to damp each 
grade has been determined, it is easy to 
estimate the total moisture needed in order 
to damp a mixture in any proportions of 
those grades. 

Let S S’ S” be the number of parts by 

weight of the different 
grades of sand, and 


Wi 


fF alt 


s s/s" be the corresponding percent- 
ages of water required re- 
spectively to damp those 
grades. 

Then 
Ssi-: 5's S"s754 


w=, 6g) 
Sepia te Sake et 

where w = the percentage by weight of 

water required by the total weight of sand. 


a 
: 


4 


Concrete 


In order to obtain the standard * 
tency for any proportions of concrete ¢ 
posed of Portland cement, sand, ; 
coarse material, the same principle p 
be adopted as in the case of mortar, ° 
quantity of water required to damp 
stone may be obtained experimentally 
exactly the same’ way as that deseri 
already for sand. 

If in addition to the notation in form 
(1) 

G = the number of parts by weigh! 

gravel or coarse material, a1 
g = the percentage of water by wei 

required to damp the gravel, 
Then formula (1) for concrete will b 
Cc + Ss + Gg 


VV amet 


C4+5+4+G A 


This formula (6) may be worked 
and shown in tabular form as given in 
following table, where the proportions 
the concrete are 1:2:2 by weight.” 17 
method has the advantage that it give 
clear explanation of all the essential 
tails required to work out the form 
and at the same time is arranged in ac 
venient way for checking the calculatic 
and for recording -the particulars of 
materials and quantities used. ; 

Weight (dry). Water. 


Propor- Per- Weight 
Materials. tion. Ib, centage. Ib. 
Col. 1. 2 3 4 5 

(C) Portland Cement 1 1 22 +220 
(S) Thames Sand ...... 2 2 6 120 
(G) Gravel” Jane. 2 2 1.75 085 
Totaltcs ivvacccece — 5 = 875 
AVEIRO Ce cccccns — — 7.50 — 


Note.—For the sake of simplicity 
weights are given in pounds and decir 
of a pound, though doubtless for lab 
tory work cubic centimetres and gram 
may be considered more convenient. 

The gravel in this case had been was 
and sieved through 4 half-inch sq 
aperture mesh and retained on a qua 
inch square aperture mesh sieve. It 
then found that this eravel required 
per cent. of its own weight of wate 
damp it. The determination of the qi 
tity of water required to moisten the 
faces of the small stones can be arrive 
more rapidly than in the case of sand. 
fact, after the gravel has stood in we 
then been swung at arm’s length ina cl 
and tipped on to the glass plate, it) 
not require to be moved about on 
plate-glass surface. It is soon apparel 
it has been uniformly damped by 
amount of moisture left on the glass 4 
the gravel has been moved once. In 
case of an impervious material like flu 
is clear that only the surfaces are dam) 
But these surfaces in many rounded 
pervious pebbles are often irregular, 
consequently the wetted surfaces are M 
greater than might be expected from ¢ 
a globular pebble. In addition to 
relatively large surface which requ 
moistening there are the cases of m 
rials which absorb water to a greatel 
less degree. Undoubtedly, the safest 
is to include this absorbed quantity in 
total required. If this were not done t 
would be cases in practice where som 
the pebbles would absorb water and th 
by take what was required to moisten 
surfaces of some of the other pebbles. 
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‘othecase that in certain instances it 
d be advantageous to the mortar sur- 
ding the pebbles to be in contact with 
les containing an additional quantity 
ater, which would tend to keep the 
ar damp while it was thoroughly set- 
and which at the same time would not 
t its consistency. 

ye Thames sand used in this instance 
been washed and passed through a 
re-mesh sieve, % in. in the clear and 
ned on a sieve 1/75-in. aperture. On 
unt of the large proportion of fine 
| which this sample contained the de- 
ination of the moisture required to 
p it took longer than in the case of the 
rin, as the grains tended to bind 
ther. 

a softer consistency than the standard 
istency, obtained by the addition of 
- pounds of water to the five pounds 
jaterials, is required, this can be ob- 
id by adding an extra percentage to 
amount needed for the standard con- 
ncy. By making the addition in this 
there are certain advantages. The 
r part of Table I. with the addition 
now become: 


il water for standard 
oe SARE 375 pounds. 
ja water, say 10% ......... .038 pounds. 


il water for a plus 10% 
a .413 pounds. 
it is desired to obtain the percentage 
vater by weight to be added to the 
srials without any intermediate steps, 
may be simply expressed by the fol- 
ng formula (7): 

y=we+twrx/ioo . ney) 
re Was in (1) = the percentage of 
a by weight required for standard 
istency. 
= the extra percentage, and 
= the percentage of water by 
| weight required for a plus con- 

sistency. 

for any reason a drier consistency is 
tired, then a similar deduction from 
standard consistency might be named 
ninus 10 per cent. consistency.” The 
ula would then. become 


y = W — wx/Ioo . . (8) 


re x would be the deducted percentage 


y the corresponding percentage for a 
us consistency. 


Coming Events 


Tuespay, May 11. 


E ° 
irveyors’ Institution.—Annual Dinner 


onnaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
te 4 


WEDNESDay, May 172. 


rchitects’ Benevolent Society.—Annual 
eral Meeting of the subscribers and 
ors in the rooms of the R.I.B.A. Mr. 
1 W. Simpson, the president, will take 
chair. 5 p.m. The report, balance- 
*t, etc., will be submitted to the 
‘ting. 
FRipay, May 14. 


he Royal Sanitary Institute.—Ses- 
cal Meeting iat Scarborough, at 7.30 

Discussion on “Inconsistencies in 
sonal and Communal Hygiene,” to be 
ned by James Robert Kaye, M.B., 
eee... F.C.S. (County Medical 
cer of Health, West Riding of York- 
e). The chair will be taken at 7.30 
- by Professor H. R. Kenwood, 
[Ge M.B., ¥F.R.S.E. (Member of 


“Where Honour 1s Due”’ 


Sirs,—All who had any dealings with 
Mr. Ernest Newton in his official capacity 
as honorary architectural adviser to the 
Government will endorse the views you ex- 
press in your issue of April 28. Prior to 
the war I had not had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Ernest Newton, and I was 
among those who wondered whether a 
man who had spent some of the best years 
of his life in the creation of beautiful 
domestic work could take the broad view 
that the position called for. My first inter- 
view with Mr. Ernest Newton dispelled any 
such doubts. 

My connection with the trade necessarily 
brought me in touch with Mr. Newton on 
many occasions. His genial nature, tact, 
and breadth of view are qualities which ex- 
plain how smoothly so many of the diffi- 
culties of the Department were overcome. 
Your article, I suggest, has one omission, 
and which brings this letter. You refer 
only to the profession in your last clause. 
Your remarks apply equally to the-build- 
ing trade, which is not unmindful of the 
integrity shown in the administration of 
the regulations. EDMOND J. HILL. 


Concerning the 
Skyscrapers 


Sirs,—I should like to call attention to 
a point of view which I think has been over- 
looked in the controversy on skyscrapers. 

To my mind there should be a sharp 
distinction between the proposal to build 
tall office or hotel buildings and any pro- 
posal to build skyscraper flats for residen- 
tial purposes. The democratic spirit of 
the times decrees that the class of people 
who would be forced to live in such flats 
should be consulted on the matter before 
such buildings are erected. Whoever will 
live in them it will not be people like Sir 
Martin Conway. The latter frankly gave 
his point of view when he said “he lived 
thirty miles away from London,” and this 
would appear to mean that for himself Sir 
Martin prefers the amenities of country 
life, but that skyscraper tenements ought 
to be good enough for other people to live 
in! 

Such a policy as this can hardly bear 
comparison with such true-spirited reforms 
as Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s garden city 
schemes. F. G. COATES. 


a es 


Architectural Education 


Sirs,—As a layman, and not an archi- 
tect, I have been struck many times by the 
lack of knowledge of the general public 
of matters architectural. In London we 
live our lives surrounded by gems _ of 
architecture which are much __ better 
known by the visitors from other countries 
than. by our own people who pass them 
daily. 

Could not something be done to educate 
the coming generation in matters so neces- 
sary to mental enlightenment ? A certain 
knowledge of music, and of the arts gen- 
erally is considered desirable in modern 
education, and why should not architec- 
ture be treated in the same way ? 

Now that the cinema is being used so 
successfully in imparting knowledge to 
the young, I venture to think that a series 
of films depicting the chief -architectural 
glories of London, fully described, would 
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prove as absorbingly interesting to the 

Correspondence young people of to-day as it would to their 
parents, who have had, as laymen, no 


chance of acquiring knowledge on _ the 
subject. INTERESTED. 


Royal Academy Ateliers 


The several ateliers in London are about 
to be federated, and the conditions of 
entry, scheme of organisation, and system 
of education standardised, so that while 
each atelier will retain its independence 
and separate existence under the direction 
of its patron, it will be one of a group affi- 
liated with the Royal Academy. Admis- 
sion to the ateliers will be by examination, 
which will include design, drawing, model- 
ling, mathematics, archeology, and an 
oral examination. In the first instance, 
however, the Patrons Committee will nomi- 
nate a certain percentage of present 
students to be admitted without examina- 
tion. Those wishing to have their appli- 
cations considered must apply in writing to 
the hon. secretary at 34, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, giving details of their architectural 
education and training, a record of their 
work in the atelier, and particulars of any 
awards they may have received. 

The fees for membership are two 
guineas per annum, thirty shillings for 
each bimonthly competition, and a fee (not 
fixed) for each esquisse, all fees being 
payable inadvance. Candidates qualifying 
by examination (including those specially 
exempted by the Patrons Committee) will 
be admitted to full membership and be 
able to participate in all competitions, etc., 
to have the advantage of the assistance of 
the patron and sous patron; to compete 
for the diplomas, mentions, medals, certi- 
ficates, and other awards, and will be ad- 
mitted free to the A.A. and University 
College life classes. Other students may 
be admitted by the patron pending and 
contingent on their passing the full mem- 
bership examination (subject to their 
being any vacancies). They will pay a 
membership of two guineas per annum as 
the other students, and may use the atelier, 
but will not be entitled to claim the assist- 


ance of the patron or sous patron, and will 


not be eligible to have their work submitted 
for competition or to participate in the 
awards. The maximum number of 
students in each atelier will be thirty. 

A candidate after passing the entrance 
examination is admitted into membership 
of the second class, and when he has ob- 
tained a certain minimum of mentions in 
various subjects will be admitted into 
membership of the first class; after 
obtaining a further min*mum of mentions 
he will be eligible to sit for the Diploma 
Examination. There will be a Students’ 
Committee for each atelier, who will ap- 
point their own monitors, librarian, and 
hon. secretary, and will be responsible to 
the Controlling Committee for the proper 
conduct of the atelier under the direction 
of the patron and sous patron. 

Bi-monthly exhibitions and! criticisms will 
be held, and a yearly exhibition of prize 
drawings, which latter will become the pro- 
nerty of the Royal Academy Ateliers. The 
jury will consist of two members of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., 
and the following patrons of the ateliers 
belonging to the Royal Academy group, 
Messrs. A. J. Davis, patron of the first 
atelier, Professor A. FE. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A., patron of the University Col- 
lege Atelier, and Mr. R. Atkinson, 
F.ix.1.B.A., patron of the A.A. Atelier. 
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New Bank for Harrow 


The illustrations show the new London 
County, Westminster and Parrs Bank, 
which has been erected at Greenhill, 
Harrow, with a frontage of 52 ft. to Sta- 
tion Road, and 95 ft. to St. Anne’s Road. 
The architects, Messrs. Banister Fletcher 
and Sons, FF.R.I.B.A., had a very diffi- 
cult site to deal with, as the meeting of 
the two roads formed an acute angle, and 
the new building line towards Station 
Road-had to be set back a distance of 
12 ft. 6in. to meet the requirements of the 
Harrow Urban District Council This 
difficulty, however, has been surmounted in 
a somewhat novel way by the formation of 
a frontage line towards Station Road of a 
triangular shape with the bank entrance 
at the angle of Station and St. Anne’s 
Roads. A private entrance hall and stair- 
case are also provided to reach the first 
floor, which forms the manager’s resi- 
dence. 

The bank designed in the late 
Georgian style, in keeping with some of 
the older houses in Harrow, and a special 
attempt has been made to give interest to 
a brick design. Dignity is obtained by 
the tooled Peterhead granite base, on 
which is raised the superstructure of 
three-quarter columns, entablature and 
roof (which of green Westmorland 
slating in diminishing courses), while a 
feature is made of the symmetrical dis- 
tribution of the chimney stacks on each 
facade. The pediment required at the 
end of the sloping roof fronting Station 
Road has been formed by bringing’ flr- 
ward the central portion, as shown in the 
view, and flanking by side consoles, while 
the junction with ‘the lower portions of the 
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pediment are covered by the chimney 
stacks. The bricks, hand-made and 
specially moulded, are 2 in. deep, cherry 
red for pilasters and columns, and plum 
colour for main wallings, and were made 
to the full-size drawings of the architects. 
The carved brickwork has been executed 
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ES, GREENHILL, HARROW. 


bv Messrs. Gilbert, Seale and Son, | 
the bank fittings and cashiers’ desks 
Jananese oak by Messrs. Elliott 
Sons, of Caversham, from the de 
drawings of the architects. Messrs. 
King and Sons, ‘of Watford, were 
general contractors. 
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Societies and Institutions 


Leicester Society of Architects. 
The Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
Architects held their forty-seventh 
nual meeting in the Colonial Room at 
> Leicestershire, Club. Mr. W. K. 
dingfield was elected president for the 
suing year. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


The following additional honours have 
en conferred by the King on Members 
the Surveyors’ Institution: K.B.E.— 
assrs. Joseph Burn, C.B.E., and William 
ker Simmons, C.B.E., J.P. C.B.E.— 
sssrs. Edwin Holmes Blake, Alfred 
mes Brickwell, William John Jeeves, 
C., Colonel Sir Duncan Alexander 
aston, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Major William 
exander Monittgomery, D.S.O., and 
yor Arthur Perryn Stockings, O.B.E. 
B.E.—Messrs. Frank Eckersley, Harold 
yidforth, Laurence Lanham, Alfred 
nathan Lyddon, William Scott Owen, 
», and Henry Ambrose Pritchard. 
B.E.—Messrs.- George Samuel Giller, 
ederick John James, Joseph Harold 


Salmon, William Pease Theakston, and 
Arthur Lloyd Thomas. The name of Mr. 
W. J. Jeeves (Associate), which appears 
in the above list, was also included among 
those upon whom the dignity of King’s 
Counse! has recently been conferred. 

It has been decided, on the advice of 
the Reception Committee of the Somerset, 
Gloucester, and North Wilts branch, to 
hold the country meeting at Gloucester on 
July 8, 9, and 10, instead of June 10, 11, 
and 12 as was at first suggested. 

The Council have for some time been 
considering the desirability of promoting 
legislation for the registration of the pro- 
fession. ‘A 


South Wales Institute of Architects. 

At a meeting of architects from Ponty- 
pridd, Merthyr, etc., held at Pontypridd, 
under the presidency of Mr. Ivor P. Jones, 
President of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, it was unanimously decided to 
form a new branch for the Northern Dis- 
trict. The following Executive Com- 
mittee was elected: Chairman, Mr. E. W. 
G. Richards, Merthyr; secretary, Mr. T. 


UNITY BUILDING, DUBLIN. VIEW FROM SACKVILLE STREET. 
GEORGE P. BLATER AND BECKETT AND HARRINGTON, JOINT ARCHITECTS. 


Edwin Rees, Merthpr; treasurer, Mr. 
Jacob Rees, Pentre. Members: Messrs. J. 
Llewellyn Smith, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
Aberdare; G. Vincent Evans, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., Pontypridd; T. W. Millar, 
Mountain Ash: W. D. Morgan, Pentre; 
and A. Almond, Pontypridd (Associates’ 
representative). The representatives of the 
Northern Branch on the Council of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects were 
also elected as follows: Messrs. E. W. G. 
Richards, W. D. Morgan, J. Llewellyn 
Smith, and A. Almond. 


The Assistants’ Union. 


Representatives of the Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union 
attended the sixth of the conferences 
arranged by the Society of Architects at 
the Olympia to explain the scope and 
objects of their organisation. Mr. E. J. 
Partridge took the chair. 

Mr. R. G. Llewellvn Evans, M.S.A., 
said that the Union was the outcome of 
present conditions. | Everybody acknow- 
ledged that before the war the architects’ 
assistant was exceedingly badly paid. The 
Union had now been established a year, 
and numbered many hundreds—over a 
thousand, though he was not at liberty to 
say how many. 

Mr. C. MacLachlan A.R.I.B.A., spoke 
of the position of the architects in the pro- 
fession a hundred years ago, when, out of 
every man who entered the profession go 
per cent. of them ultimately achieved their 
own practices, while to-day the number 
who achieved that position did not total 
50 per cent. Obviously, the positions to 
be secured must be made alluring, other- 
wise the assistants would leave the profes- 
sion. 

Mr. T. Braddock said that no other 
union had drawn such a large member- 
ship in such a short time. There was a 
crying need in all architects’ offices for 
men of ability. The only thing that could 
supply the need was to increase the assis- 
tants’ position and pay. How many 
assistants he asked, could afford to have 
a good library or to take in the technical 
papers, which in themselves were an archi- 
tectural education. 

Sir Charles Ruthen thought the Union 
would have beneficial results to ithe pro- 
fession generally. He had heard it said 
that the assistant had. no opportunity. He 
was one who believed everyone had his 
opportunity. Ability would get them 
work, and keep it for them. Success was 
gained by hard work, and he did not 
believe that any man could be kept in an 
architect’s office if he wanted to get out 
of it. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove said that unless the 
Union were prepared to grant a certi- 
ficate of qualification he did not know 
on what ground they were going to basea 
claim. 

Mr. Evans, replying to some of the criti- 
cisms, said that he could not agree that 
ability was bound to come to the top. 
With regard to a minimum. wage, 
employers could still take the best talent 
that offered and let the other men get out 
of the profession. At present there was a 
shortage of good assistants, and he was 
sure that they were not making the pro- 
fession attractive enough for the right 
kind of man. 
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The New Building Contract é 


URING the conferences arranged at 
bD the Olympia by the Society of 
Architects, representatives of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers attended to explain and dis- 
cuss the new building Code recently 
introduced by the Federation. Sir 
Charles Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
took the chair. 

Mr. Forsdyke, Senior Vice-President of 
the Federation, said that the Code was an 
attempt to express fair conditions both 
for the architect and for the builder. The 
day when builders took very little interest 
in the conditions under which they 
worked had passed, and while they were 
not out for any extravagant ideas, they 
had determined to get fair and honest 
working conditions, so that the architect, 
the builder, and the employer might all 
benefit equitably. 

Mr. Moffat, Birmingham, said that it 
was felt that there should be one Code for 
the whole of the country, and if such a 
document could be produced which was 
good enough for public authorities, then 
it would be good enough for private use, 
and vice-versa. The Drafting Committee 
had not worked upon existing forms of 
contract, but thought it best to take their 
own experience, and start again at the 
beginning. They had to look at the 
matter solely from the point of view of 
the contracting parties—the employer 
and the contractor. To bring building 
contracts to the same basis as contracts 
between willing buyers and willing sellers 
in -other industries, it became necessary 
clearly to define the position of other 
people coming on to the job, such as the 
architect and his representatives, the 
quantity surveyor, the clerk of works, the 
sub-contractors, the contractors’ foreman, 
and other people. It was the practice in 
the commercial world that the purchaser 
should say exactly what he wanted, and 
in the Code that understanding was em- 
bodied in the bills of quantities and the 
working drawings; any other documents, 
including the specification, became sub- 
sidiary matters. The Federation desired 
that the contractors should take entire 
responsibility for the work, and that the 
contractors should delegate any work that 
had to be done by sub-contractors. Given 
ten years of satisfactory working, he 
thought it was not too much to expect 
that at the end of that period it would be 
adopted by the entire trade, under 
Government supervision. A committee 
was at present at work preparing a form 
of standardised quantities. The question 
of arbitration was also under considera- 
tion. The committee did not see why the 
procedure could not be elaborated so that 
arbitrations in the building trade might 
not be more expensive than legal cases, 
and that they might be fought out locally. 
Builders were no longer prepared to 
carry out contracts on the old lines ; there 
were far too many risks and far too little 
return for the work and capital put into 
a job, and they were determined to have 
better conditions in the future. In his 
opinion, the best plan would be for the 
Government to call a conference to con- 
sider the matter, and to issue a document 
which would stand for a term of years, 
and which couid not be altered until the 
expiration of that period. He remarked 
that they had devoted ‘three solid years to 
the preparation of a.thing which had to 
come, and had to stay when it had come. 

Mr. Woods, Bolton, said that there was a 


revolution of conditions going on through- 
out the world, and it had not left the 
building trade untouched. Agitation had 
been going on for ten years for the altera- 
tion of this and that clause, but it was felt 
by the Federation that they could not go 
into any particular clause, but recon- 
sideration of all the conditions was neces- 
sary, and that was how the document 
came under discussion during the war 
period. With respect to the arbitration 
clause, the trade did not wish for expen- 
sive arbitration, but for friendly and 
amicable settlement at as little cost as 
possible, and this was provided for in the 
Code by the formation of panels of arbi- 
trators consisting of architects, builders, 
and quantity surveyors in each area, 
which could be called upon to adjudicate 
in any case in their area. There. were 
many architects with whom they did not 
require any contract whatever, but there 
were bad architects as well as_ bad 
builders, and a strict Code had to be pre- 
pared to meet everybody in the profes- 
sion. 

Mr. E. J. Sadgrove (President of the 
Society of Architects) said that in the first 
instance, rightly or wrongly, the client 
looked to the architect to protect him.and 
watch his interests, and, speaking per- 
sonally, he could not advise a client to 
sign a contract such as that under con- 
sideration, because the whole responsi- 
bility seemed to be thrown on to the 
employer all the time. From the point of 
view of the contractor, the contract was, 
“Heads I win, tails you lose.’”? With some 
consideration between representatives of 
architects, contractors, and quantity sur- 
veyors, he thought a sound document 
could be prepared, but as it was he did 
not think the Code would be accepted by 
the Society of Architects or the R.I.B.A. 
They themselves had seen the faults in 
the old Imstitute form of contract, and 
had, indeed, produced a new form of 
contract of their own. 

Mr. Sullivan said that they wanted a 
really well-balanced document that would 
give equal satisfaction to all sides, and, 
he took it, that was what they were out to 
give. He suggested that the R.I.B.A., 
the Society of Architects, and the Em- 
ployers’ Federation might combine in an 
application to the Government to con- 
sider a new building code. 

Mr. Thompson said that there appeared 
to have crept up among architects the 
feeling that the contractor was a main to 
be watched. The fact that they refused 
to work under present conditions was 
entirely due to the way they had been 
treated in the past by certain architects. 
They had had to rely entirely upon the 
goodwill of the architect, and often they 
had trembled at the conditions they 
had to sign. He held that the majority of 
those in the building trade were prepared 
to give a fair thing at a fair price. 

Mr. Marlowe Reade said that he wanted 
architects to understand that a Code once 
settled would result in much cheaper 
building. He was very glad to see that the 
owner was made responsible for the site, 
and that he was to be made responsible 
for anything which was discovered on the 
site which would add to the cost of the 
building. The erection of a building 
ought to be on a commercial and not on 
a wambling basis. 

Mr. Nicholls (Gloucester) said that the 
interests of the architect and the builder 
should coincide; to create confidence 


there should be the feeling that they Ww 
dealing squarely one with the oth 
Under present conditions the contract 
in order to protect his own interests, | 
being forced into channels into which 
did not want to go... ; 
Mr. Taylor, Bradford, said that it) 
mistaken idea that builders were agai 
the architects. Builders were depend 
upon architects for their work, and ¢] 
wanted to work with them and help th 
in every way they could. + 
Mr. Anderson, South Wales, said ¢ 
under the old form of contract the buil 
became a cipher and not a man at all. 
the old days even the contractor's y 
plant was not his own—as soon as he tte 
it on to the building it became, wl 
there, the property of his employ 
There always seemed to be a suspic 
against building, but what was one to: 
when architects were found entering i 
competition with them as builders? — 
Mr. Sadgrove said that it was news 
the Society of Architects that such a thi 
was taking place as Mr. Anderson } 
just mentioned. It had always been 
object of the Society ito prevent that k 
of thing. : x) 
Mr. Forsdyke, responding to a vote 
thanks, said that they were out to get: 
very best conditions for all concerned, a 
felt that the time had come when : 
builder should be put into a proper pla 


Competition News 


Bradford-on-Avon. 

War memorial. Cost £400. Premiu 
25 guineas. Apply Mr. J. Compton, We 
bury House, Bradford-on-Avon. Clos 
date, May 8. : 

Lockerbte. '? 


War memorial. Cost £2,000, ext 
sive of roll of honour, architect’s fees, < 


outlays. Particulars from Mr, 

M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing dz 

June 30. ; 
Sheffield. = 


War Memorial Halls. Assessors, 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., +7 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. Premiu 
£250, £150 and £100. Apply Mr. W. 
Hart, Town Clerk. Designs by July 31 


Victoria Hall, Exeter. 
The assessor has made the follow 
awards in the competition for the Victc 
Hall, Exeter: First, Mr. S. Clough, 1 
Edith Grove, West Brompton, tin 
S.W. Second, Mr. T. Braddock, 8, 1 
Ridgeway, Wimbledon, London, 5. 
Third, Messrs. Mendham and Wood, 
and 21, Queen Victoria Street, Lo 
E.G : ‘ 
Southport Secondary School. 
The assessor for the competition 
new secondary school for boys at Southp: 
Mr. Maurice Webb, M.A., D: 
C.M.G., F.R.I.B.A., has awarded the } 
miums offered by the Southport Educat 
Committee as follows: First premiv 
Messrs. Granger and Leathart, 35, - 
bury Road, Brixton, London, 5 
Second premium, Mr. Charles B. Pe 
son, 18, Dalton Square, Lancastemiaeh 
premium, Messrs. Adshead, Topham @ 
Adshead, 23, King Street, Manchest 
The designs submitted, ninety-s! 
number, are being exhibited until May 
in the Municipal Art Gallery, Lord Str 
Southport. . 


xe and are the Union Rates. 


-BOUR RATES AND 
[ATERIAL PRICES, 


Current 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


JAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


wator, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
purer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


yy, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
yerman, is, 10d. per 
ar. 

‘older, 1s. 10d. per 


ur. - 
shman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


en brick or stone, 
n., 7s. per yd. 

aes ballast 19s. per yd 
yravel, 20s. per yd. 
and, 22s, per yd. 

ved sand, 23s. 6d. per 


med ballast or gravel, 
110 per cent. per yd. 
er, breeze, etc., prices 
ording to locality. 
and cement, 80s. per 


in small lots, 
idon stock, 100s. 


ex 
per 


lime, 70s. per ton. 

3; charged extra at 
6d. each and credited 
en returned at 2s. 
sae re per day: 

‘t and horse, 28s. 

mm motor lorry, £6 15s 
am lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
tiller, 32s. 6d. 

‘am Toller, £4 10s. 

ter cart, 30s. 


‘NER. 

urer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
erman, ls. 10d. per 
F 


layer, 2s., O}d. per 


Its 
ber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
hman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


vware pipes, tested 
lity, 4-in. 385., 6-fn. 
Od., 94in. 7s. 11d, per 


iron pipes, coated, 
. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
[ - 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 


yd, 
and cement and sand, 
Exeavator above. 
for caulking, 
ewt. 
ot, Is. 9d. per Ib. 


/KLAYER. 
layer, 2s. Old. per 
T 


55s. 


arer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
vider, 1s. 10d. per 
Tr. 


m stocks, 86s. per M. 


ms, 75s. per M, 
ere blue, 220s. 


ticks, 2} in., 228s. per 


d, salt, white, and 
yr stretchers, £25 


“headers, £24 10s. 
M 8 


‘Ts, extra, 130s. per M. 
ds, less, £1 aoe M. 
nt and sand, see Ex- 
ator above. 

| grey stone, 65s. per 


1 lime mortar 9s. 
yd. 


' course, in rolls of 
in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 
in. 108. 9d., 18 in. 
per roll. 


yd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent. 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 3s. 3d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 3s. 4d. per yd. 

Planking, 6d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 36s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 55s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 52s. per yd. cube. 


Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 

Lias lime concrete, 48s. per yd. cube. 


1, 28. Old. per hour. 

xer, 2s, 13d. per hour. 
rer, Is. 9d. per hour. 
vider, 1s. 10d. per 


ind stone: 
pete, £8. 5d. per ft. 


ebed, 4s, 84, 
thes 8. 8d. per ft. 
stone, 8s. 1d, 
Khel d. per ft, 
‘© Ted, 7s. 6d. 


‘ade 
© bibeks) extras 


for 


4 . 
a 


* 


.* 


)N (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Breeze concrete, 34s, per yd. cube. 
Do, in lintols, etc., 5s. 5d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 3s., 6-in. 4s. 6d., 9-in., 6s. per ft 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 9s., 6-in. 
15s. 3d., 9-in. 26s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and afe average prices, 


Brickwork in stone iime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£49 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £53 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 5d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 7d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. per 
ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, ls, per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. 3d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 8s. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 21d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, jin., 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical 2s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. per ft. sup. 


Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 12s. 
per yd. 
Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 8d. per yd. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 11d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 6d. per ft, sup. 

Do. circular, 8s. 4d. per ft, sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circutar, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 15s. per ft. sup. 

rk moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 9d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, ls. per ft. run. 

Half sawing, ls. per ft. sup. 

Add Me the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent, 


|Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. 6d. per 
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The prices are for fine quality material, an 
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of Materials 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

York paving, av. 2% in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

York Templates Sawn, 
per ft. cube, 10s. 3d. 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 
Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 
Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 


Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in.,| Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 


2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 


Rubbed round nosing to do. 8d. per ft. lin. 


Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex-| York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 
Slater, ls. 113d. per hour. 


Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s. 10d. per 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 


“ Piecework.’”’ 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47, 
Clips, lead, 1ld. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib, 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M. 

Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 


200s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER 
Carpenter, 2s. Od. per| 

hour, | 
Joiner, 2s. 01d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour.| 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d| 
works or site. 


Archangel: 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S8. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51 


Yellow: ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 95s., Countess 103s., Duchess 117s. per- 
square, 
Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 
Delabole do. 115s. per square, 


| Add, if vertical, 8s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx.: / 

Double course at eaves, ls. per {t. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made. 
tiles, average 105s. per square. 

|Do. machine-made do. 92s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc.,. 
13s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, ete., ids. per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 
Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 
Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 18s. per sq.. 
Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 
Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 98s. per sq. 
Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 
l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 
l}in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 38. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin. 3s 3d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 8-in. 12s., l-in. 14s, 64d.,, 


sashes, 


Boards, planed, U/S. £62| 13-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 


per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S, 6ls. 
per sq. of 1 in. 
and Q, and matching, 
U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 
Wainscot, oak, 8s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft, 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
Iv in: 


Ts 


Staircase work, deal: 
lin. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 9d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 55s. 
per ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 60s. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 28. per ewt. 


per 


9d. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. 
Ib 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 
_ per Ib. 

Do fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
ee and white lead, 10d. per 


Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.G., soil, .2-in. 6s., 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 88. 9d. 


per yd. : 

R.W.P., 23-in. 388. 6d., 
3-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 
per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 


8. 
Lead pipe. fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. lid. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 3s, 4d. per ft. 
Do. 13-in., 4s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2-in., 
10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 9d. per ft. . 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ih. ner length. jointed in, 
red lead, 23-in., 25. 2d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., 2s. per ft. 

Do. O0.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alk 
ears, etc,, 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s, 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S.. and including: 
water waste preventers, 48s. each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 40s. each. 


clips, etce., 


Gutter, 4:in. H.R. 2s. 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 8s. per yd. 


Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets 
33s. each. 


\ 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


° GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 


8d., 82 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 634d. 
per ft. 

Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 63d., 
8-16 in. 52d., 2 in. 63d. 

_ per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
cwt, 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, 2s. Old. per hour. 
hour. 

Labourer, ls. 9d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,” etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

Fra mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
yd. 

ine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s.° per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

ree plaster, 66s. 


n. 
Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s, 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 1d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 113d. per 
hour, 


per 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 
Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 
boiled, 
gall... 
Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 
eer 
iquid driers, 22s. per gal] 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. z 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 
Petrifying 3d. 
per gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. 
Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 
Hard stopping 9d. per Ib. 
Varnish, hard oak, 19s. per 
gall. 
Do. Outside do., 
per gall. 


lls. 6d. per 


liquid, 4s. 


19s. 


Gompetition for 


to be erected at the R.I.B.A. 


The Council of _the Royal Institute have decided 
to erect a Memorial Tablet with the names of those 
Members, Licentiates, and Students of the R.I.B.A. 
who laid down their lives 
Empire during the Great War. 


be held for the design of 


open only to Members, Licentiates, and Students of 
the R.I.B.A. who served in the forces during the 


War. 


The President has been requested by the Council 
The conditions of the Competi- 
tion have been published, and copies can be obtained 
by any intending competitors who apply to the 


to act as Assessor. 


‘Secretary. : 


The Council invite subscriptions, which should in 
no casé exceed one guinea, 


erection of the Memorial. 


should be made payable to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and should be addressed to ‘the 
Secretary, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.1. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 


1. The Council of the Royal Institute of British 


Architects invite those of 
Students, and Probationers 


Majesty's Forces during the War to submit designs 
for a Memorial to be placed in the Hall of the 


Institute premises. 

2. The. Council 
act as the Assessor and 
-aecordance with these 


ment or any or_all of the 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. layed. 
32 oz. Is. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 oz. 1s, 14d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s, 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


1s., 26 oz. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 8d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, #-in., 3s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 38d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not includin, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 4d. per ft, lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, lld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, ls. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 9d, per yd. sup. 


6d., 


have appointed the President to 


instructions. 

3-The award of the Assessor shall be final and 
binding on both the Council and competitors, and 
the Author of the design placed first will be 
-appointed to carry out the work—saving that if in 
the opinion of the Assessor there is some valid 
objection to his appointment, or if in his opinion any 
or all of the ‘designs are not of sufficient. merit—the 
Council reserve the right to withhold the appoint- 


Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 8s. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 38s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 


Varnish, Copal, 22s. 6d. per | 


gall. 
Do. Flat, 22s. 6d. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 22s. 6d. per gall. 


French polish, 28s. per gall | 


Turps substitute, 7s. per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate. 


| Mate, no fixed rate. 


Brector, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Sheet steel: 

Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 

Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 

Corrugated sheets, black* 

Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws,  galvd., 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
ers. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-82 in., 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s, per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles. 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
vd. 1s. 11d. 
RW.P eS 
3s. 


4s. 


in., per yd, 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


War Memorial 


in the service of the 
A competition is to 
the Tablet. It will be 


mium of 20 guineas. 


i 


may desire, 


to raise a fund for the (Aca Nelle 


Cheques or Postal Orders 


COMPETITORS. : 
legible. 
its Members, Licentiates, 


who have served in His R.LB.A.). 


4. Subject only to the above provisions the follow- 
ing sums shall be paid:— 


To the Author of the design placed first, an 
honorarium of 100 guineas. 


To the Author of the design placed second, a pre- 
muim of 30 guineas, 


To the Author of the design placed third, a pre- 


The Author of the design placed first, when 
appointed to carry out the work, shall make such 
amendments (if any) in his design as the Council 
shall prepare and 
working drawings and details, shall superintend the 
execution of the work, and certify for payment. 


5. The choice of materials is left to the competi- 
tors, but it is stipulated that the Memorial should 
be so constructed that a may be removed and re- 
in the 
necessary at some future time. 

Space is required upon the Memorial for approxi- 
mately 200 surnames with initials only of christian 
names (no ranks or regiments). 
is to be paid to the lettering, which must be clearly 
The wall area upon which the Memorial is 
to be placed is indicated on the attached drawing 
(to be obtained upon application to the Secretary, 


supply complete 


event of this being 


Special attention 


6. The total cost of the Memorial fixed complete 


; is not to exceed the sum of £500, exclusive of 


to make the awards in 


Models are not invited. 


premiums. 


Honorariums and Premiums. 


7. The method in which the drawings are finished 
is left to the discretion of the competitors, but they 
must be on white paper, and unframed. Mounting 
on strainers or cards (without wide margins) is 
optional, but all drawings must be delivered flat. 


The following drawings are required :— : 
One-eighth full size (=14 in. scale) elevation of 
Memorial, ‘showing position in space allotted 
(clause 5), with explanatory sections and plans. 


1920. : 


MEASURED WORK PRICES 


é 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £58 per ton. 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £42 per ton 
Do. in compounds, £47 per ton. 
Do. in bar or rod reeinforcement, £46 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including b 

in, 60s. per cwt. ; 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per ¢ 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including wa 

and driving screws, ls, 7d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including ; 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat; 5s. 5d. pe 
sup. 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. | t 
Hanging only metal casements in, but not ine 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


fe 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. 8 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not I 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ”’ per 
grey, 67s., red 69s. 6d. 4 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to t 
of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bush 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 1d. per ft. 


Any typical full size details with exam 
lettering which competitors may desi 
mit (one sheet only). 


No report is required, but full notes 
culars as to treatment, materials, and 
be clearly written on the drawings. 


8. After the award has been made the com 
designs will be exhibited in the R.I.B.A. Gal 


The Council will exercise every reasonab 
with regard to the several drawings, but 
be responsible for any loss or damage W. 
occur. ‘ 


9. A design shall be excluded from the co 
for any of the following reasons, of the su 
of which the Assessor shall be the sole j 


(1) If sent in after the specified date (a 
transport excepted). 


(2) Non-compliance in any important respe 
these instructions and particulars, 


10. All designs are to be sent in an 
without motto or device of any kind, and 
delivered carriage paid addressed to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 
Street, London, W., and endorsed ‘“ R.1. 
Memorial Competition,” on or before J 
1920. 


Each design is to be accompanied by 4 
foolscap envelope containing the name and 
of the Author, and a declaration signed 
stating that tbe design is his own pers! 
and that the drawings have been prepared 
or in his office under his own supervision. 


Any questions which competitors desire U0 
must be addressed to the Secretary R.I.B 
before 30th May next; copies of such qu 
the answers thereto, aS the Assessor 
necessary will be sent to each competi 
be regarded as supplementary to these 


. 


> 
~The Week’s News 
(Concluded from page 587) 
Tonbridge and Direct Labour. 
he Tonbridge Urban District Council 
» decided to build houses by direct 
ur. 

Bromborough Model Village. 
model village is in course of forma- 
at Bromborough, Cheshire. Asa 

iminary step 1,000 houses are to be 
t, half of which are already under con- 
ction. 


New School at Greenock. 

school on the plasmentic system of 
srs. Speirs, Ltd., Glasgow, is being 
t as an addition to Mearns Street 
col. It will accommodate 480 scholars, 
the estimated cost is £5,650. 


‘orestry Department of Edinburgh 

| Wniversity. 

he additional laboratories for the 
estry Department of the University, in 
rge Square, are now completed. The 
4s were prepared by Sir Robert 
imer, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


New Town Hall for Brisbane. 

he Town Council have approved 
s, specifications, and an estimate of 
for the erection of a new town hail. 
council propose to raise a loan of 


000 to acquire additional land for the 
and £480,000 to erect the town hall, 


| Rutland Mansion Destroyed. 

be fine Elizabethan mansion Edith 
ston Hall, Rutland, the property of 
Stafford Hotchkin, has been almost 
pletely destroyed by fire. Only the 
ss of the main building remain stand- 
'and the damage, which is covered by 
rance, is estimated at nearly £30,000. 
| Concrete Houses. 

he Ministry of Health have in hand a 
sme for the erection of ‘‘ demonstra- 
” houses in various centres to bring 
we the public and local authorities 
cted examples of new methods of con- 
ction in concrete which have been 
coved for use in the housing of the 
‘ing classes. 


Unification and Registration. 

he R.IB.A. are inviting Licentiates 
‘tend a general meeting, to be held on 
sday, May 18, at 4.30 p.m., to elect 
N representatives of the Licentiates 
erve on the Unification and Registra- 
Committee. In addition to the Presi- 
', who will act as chairman, and two 
| Presidents, the Royal Institute wil 
Tepresented on this Committee by 
t Fellows, seven Associates, and seven 
ntiates. The President will occupy 
chair. 

The Ventilation of Parliament. 
t A. Mond, First 
‘ks, was asked in the House of Com- 
s whether he was able to give any in- 
tation as to the plans which he had 
in hand for a general improvement of 
ventilation in the Houses of Parlia- 
t and replied that the problem of ven- 
ton to those buildings was a most 
cult one. His officers were examining 
| conjunction with the officials of the 
onal Physical Laboratory. 


’ecent Acquisitions at the National 

: Gallery. 
lother fragment of the altarpiece of 
Croce, two apostles by Ugolino de 
a, is now hung in the Vestibule of the 
onal Gallery. This has been pre- 


Commissioner of” 


sented through the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund by the Right Hon. the Ear] of 
Crawford and _ Balcarres, P.C. In 
Room XX. is hung a landscape by Cornelis 
Vroom, signed 1626. This artist (b. circa 
1600, died 1661) is of the generation before 
J. van Ruisdael. This important picture 
has been presented by Mr. Robert C. W:tt, 
O.B.E., F.S.A., through the National Art- 
Collections Fund. 


Wages and High Prices. 

The National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives has passed the following 
resolution: “That in view of the increase 
of prices of commodities which in their 
effects tend to extinguish any benefit in- 
tended through increase of wages, this 
council is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for some definite action to be 
taken to deal with the question of high 
prices. This, in our judgment, can only 
be effected through national and_inter- 
national agencies, and we hereby request 
the executive of the Building Trades 
Federation to approach the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 
in conjunction with the Labour Party, to 
call a special congress to deal with this 
question.”’ 


School of Architecture for Wales. 

In connection with the opening of the 
School of Architecture and Civic Design 
for Wales and Monmouthshire, which has 
been established at Cardiff Technical Col- 
lege, a conference has been held at the 
college under the presidency of Mr. James 
E, Turner, chairman of the architectural 
advisory committee. Principal Charles 
Coles, pointed out that there was no 
senior school of architecture in Wales at 
present, and he hoped that students of 
architecture would avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by this school. Mr. 
Ivor P, Jones, as president of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects, extended a 
warm welcome to the new institution. 
Mr.. W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
who has been appointed lecturer to the 
school, described the buildings in Cathays 
Park as being undoubtedly without equal 
in the British Isles. 


The Building Trades Exhibition. 

Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, promoter 
of the Building Trades Exhibitions at 
Olympia, gave a private luncheon to his 
many friends on the Friday preceding the 
closing day. Mr. E. J. Sadgrove referred 
to the many kindnesses that archi- 
tects had received at the hands of Mr. 
Montgomery, and on behalf of all the 
architects, and espec‘ally on behalf of the 
Society of Architects, tendered thanks to 
him for the way the Exhibition had been 
organised. Mr. Montgomery had placed 
the best rooms in the Olympia at the-dis- 


- posal of the Society for use as a club. 


Referring to the conference which had 
been held under the auspices of the 
Society, Mr. Sadgrove remarked that next 
year they proposed holding them to a far 
greater extent. Mr. Montgomerysaid that 
he was glad of the opportunity Mr. Sad- 
grove had given him to thank his friends. 


Housing Exhibition at York. 

A Housing and Town Planning Ex- 
hibition, organised by the Museum and 
Art Gallery Committee of the York Cor- 
poration in connection with the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, 
has been opened at York. A series of plans 
adopted for the future development of 
many cities in the country are shown, and 
the lay-out of estates now being developed 
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as garden cities and villages. Among the 
latter is the New Earswick Village ‘lrust 


estate near York, and Messrs. Bell 
Brothers’ estate at Haverton Hill, 
Stockton, in connection with the Port 
Clarence works. Most of the other 
illustrations are from the Midlands and 
South of England, including plans of 


Government enterprises at Gretna Green 
and Woolwich, erected for iunition 
workers, and the Government garden 
suburb at Roe Green, near Hendon. An 
exhibit of local interest is the approved 
lay-out plan for York, with a circum- 
ferential road round the city, which 
provides for a bridge over fhe York and 
Scarborough Railway near Burton Lane, 
and a river bridge at Clifton in place of 
the ferry. Included in this plan is the 
housing scheme by the Corporation now 
in progress at Tang Hall, which includes 
a school site, and a lay-out in Clifton and 
Bootham Ward for industrial dwellings, 
factory sites, allotments, and a_ public 
park. 


Trade and Craft 


Electricity and the Motor Car. 

The British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., of Rugby (makers of the Mazda 
lamp), have increased their productive 
capacity to such an extent as to ensure 
throughout the coming season of pleasure 
motoring a plentiful supply of British- 
made electric lamp bulbs. 


“Prufit” and Prufitol.”’ 

Messrs. Building Products, Ltd., spectal- 
ists in auxiliaries for concrete structures, 
of Columbia House, 44-46, King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W.3, have acquired the 
sole selling rights of Prufit cement water 
proofing paste,and Prufitol, hquid water- 
proofer, as manufactured by Messrs. 
Rogers, Welch, and Co., Ltd. These 
specialities will continue to be manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Rogers, Welch, and Co., 
but all sales will be effected through 
Messrs. Building Products, Ltd. 


Pre-Cast Concrete. 

The Constructions Rapides (France and 
Belgique), Ltd., formed by Major G. S. 
Heathcote, M.V.O., O.B.E., to carry out 
reconstruction work in the devastated areas 
of France and Belgium, has formed a sub- 
sidiary company called the “C.R.” 
Building Constructions, Ltd., which will 
specialise in Major Heathcote’s previous 
activities in reinforced concrete and con- 
structional steelwork. The company, 
whose temporary offices are at 19, Castle 
Street, Falcon Square, London, E.C.1, are 
also exploiting the “C.R.” system of pre- 
cast concrete, which applies to the method 
of pre-casting and assembling. 


Centralised Heating and Hot-W ater 
Supply. 

Many advantages are claimed for the 
Dargue-Griffiths patent ‘‘ economic cen- 
tralised system” of heating and hot-water 
supply, etc., particulars of which have been 
sent us by Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths and 
Co., heating, ventilating, and electrical 
specialists, of -138-140, Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool. The system, which has the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board and 
other Government Departments, is claimed 
to be equally suitable for new or existing 
public and other large institutions. When 
installing the plant, at the generating sta- 
tion (as nearly adjacent as possible to the 
boilers) are fixed patent multitubular 
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heaters of the size and power requisite for 
the work, generally three in number, one 
for heating, one for hot-water supply, and 
the third as an auxiliary to either. These 
heaters are interconnected by collecting 
trunks, so that in case of emergency either 
one of them is available for any purpose, 
and they are arranged and valved to allow 
each independently to be thrown out of, or 
put into, action without interfering with 
the working of the others. In conjunc- 
tion with the heaters, to accelerate the cir- 
culations, are fixed circulation pumps, run- 
ning at a low speed, and specially designed 
for dealing with large volumes of hot 
water. For ordinary working each heater 
has its own pump, but these salso are inter- 
connected, soas to be interchangeable and 
available for either duty. From the flow 
connecting trunk are taken the main cir- 
culations, making a circuit to the return 
collecting trunk, off which are taken the 
subsidiary circulations, they in their turn 
feeding the loops and radiators. _Provi- 
sion is made for regulating the heat 
generally from the plant-house, but also all 
the sections and loops are so valved that 
any one can be regulated, or shut off and 
emptied, without interfering with the work- 
ing of the balance. Where electric power is 
generated the live steam is used in the 
engines, and the exhaust steam from same, 
after passing through a grease separator, 
is utilised to warm the circulating water 
in the multitubular heaters, and these, 
acting as condensers, improve the efficiency 
of the engines, while the resultant con- 
dense water is returned to the hot well at a 
high temperature for re-feed to the boilers. 
With this arrangement the company state 
that a second usage is got out of the steam, 
heating the water without any additional 
cost for fuel, and that the condense water 
is re-used in the boilers. The exhaust 
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stoneware curb. 


gullies. 
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have several other inventions 


will be good enough to write us. 


Estp. 1857 
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J.H.SANKEY & SON, 


Telephone : 
East 1061. 


his illustration shows gully fitted with 


We also supply special [§ HOSPITALS, Domestic Buildings, Stables, Yards and Abattoirs, in fact, 
anywhere where gullies are used, it is of the greatest utility as practically 
all solid matter is intercepted by the bucket. 


gratings for heavy road traffic, and special 
gratings for these gullies when used as street 
and 


improvements equally as effective, and 
shall be glad to send you particulars if you 
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steam from the pumps, and other available 
sources, is also re-used in the heaters, 
Where there is no large volume of exhaust 
steam available live steam is used. As 
there are no long steam mains to depreciate 
the value of the steam before it is opera- 
tive, or long condense mains to cool the 
condense water, the latter is claimed to be 
delivered back for re-use in the boilers at 
its highest temperature and_ practically 
with no loss of volume. Provision is also 
made for utilising any exhaust steam avail- 
able from any minor sources, such as 
pumps, etc. Among the plants which have 
been installed under varying conditions in 
different parts of the country are those at 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, Seacroft 
Fever and Infectious Hospital, Leeds; Kil- 
lingbeck Smallpox Hospital, Camberwell 
Infirmary, Garlands Asylum, and Essex 
Second County Asylum at Colchester. 


Rawlplugs. 

Our attention has been called to an error 
which has inadvertently been made in the 
course of the article on ‘‘ Electrical Equip- 
ment,’? by Mr. S. M. Hills, who incor- 
rectly describes ‘‘ Rawlplugs ’’ on page 536 
of our issue of April 21 as small 
“wooden” tubes. Rawlplugs, which are 
manufactured by the Rawlplug Company, 
Ltd., of Lenthall Place, Gloucester Road, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, are patent fibre 
plugs which are used for fixing screws into 
plaster, brick, concrete, cement, marble, 
slate, stone, metal, etc. These plugs are 
adaptable for use in the building, decorat- 
ing, and plumbing trades, for fixing any 
kind of electric or gag fittings, wires, 
cables, pipes, brackets, and general house- 
hold work, or for fixing anything that is 
held by a screw. The company claim that 
Rawlplugs require no skilled handling nor 
do they damage the surrounding material, 
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SANKEY’S 
INTERCEPTING 
GULLY. 


pNs foreign matter is intercepted by the bucket and retained under water, 
which prevents dangerous fumes being given off as in the case where 


suspended buckets are used. 


HE GULLY is easily cleaned by simply removing the bucket, which, while 


being withdrawn, scrapes the sides clean. 


Send for prices to:-— 


HEAD OFFICE:— Essex Wharf, Canning Town, London, £.16. 
maT Pee LLCLILELEPLLULLULL iLL LECCE Erri titty 


HE TRAPPING is exceptionally deep, and it is impossible for the Gully 


to unseal, even in the driest weather. 
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SECTIONS THROUGH ‘‘ RAWLPLUG,” 


and that they are invisible when 
position. 
Portland Cement. 

Two profusely illustrated pamphlets | 
Portland cement have just been issued | 
the Wouldham Cement Company, Ltd., 
3s, Great Saint Helens, London, E.C. 
One of the pamphlets gives an interesti 
pictorial description of the company 
method of manufacture, commencing wi 
a general view of the Lion Works at Gray 
Essex, which are claimed to have 
capacity of 4,000.tons per week, and follo 
ing the operations of the various depai 
ments from the quarrying of the ra 
material to the loading and stowing of 
finished article. A specially interesti1 
illustration is that of one of the rota 
kilns, which is 240 ft. long and has 
diameter of 10 ft. The other pamphl 
contains a similar selection of views, wi 
the addition of concise explanatory not 
dealing with the raw material used, t 
mixing and grinding of the materials; ai 
the final slurry mixers and storage tank 
calcining and grinding plants, stora 
warehouse, cooperage and power plan 
and the testing laboratory of the compan 
Particulars are also included of the tes 
made by experts on actual consignmer 
of Portland cement, and of the more i1 
portant undertakings upon which the cor 
pany’s cement has been used. 
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Sankey, Canning Town. 
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With which is incorporated “‘The Builders’ Journal ”’ 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


In view of the threat to destroy about a score of the fine old City 

churches, so many of which were designed by Sir Christopher Wren 

—he rebuilt fifty churches that had been destroyed by the Great 

Fire—the architect’s portrait assumes topical interest. Wren was 

born at East Knoyle, Wiltshire, in 1631, and died in 1723. The 

first stone of his masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral, was laid on 
June 21, 1675, and the last stone was set in 1710. 
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Architecture of the Italian Renaissance. 14—-Window in the 
Communal Palace, Bologna 


Fieravante Fieravanti, Architect 


e 
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This beautiful window is a fifteenth century addition to a late thirteenth century building—a Renaissance graft on a Gothic stem. 
The war memorials refer to the Italian struggle for liberty in 1848. The interesting character of the sculpture beneath the‘sill,. 
and the purpose it fulfils in lending animation to the design, will not escape notice. 
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SHAT a suitable form of memorial may be found 
in the painted glass window is evident: It 
lends itself to such a purpose both by its nature 

. and its position. But it is essential that. its 

re should be understood, and this nature is largely 

development of its limitations. This is true of all 
its ; indeed, it may be said that were there no limita- 

; there would be no arts. Inthe case of glass paint- 

aewever, it is pre-eminently so. 

painted glass window is a translucent mosaic of 
ired glass, its several portions being held together 
ead beads, which, being opaque, are rendered the 

: visible by contrast. The glass is what is known 

ot-metal; that is, glass, when in the molten state, 

ired by an admixture of metallic oxides. From the 
ts of glass so coloured the pieces are cut that build 
ie design, and not until all these pieces are laid out 
ler respective positions does any question of paint 
2 mm. When it does, it is not for the purpose of 
ng to the colour. It is a brown paint, opaque when 
ly applied to draw in the figures or pattern, and used 
> thinly it gives proportional obscurity to such 
ons where shade or a lower tone of colour is 
inded. The drawing with its shading is fused on to 

‘lass, and this is all the paint that will be found upon 

dizval glass window. . 

uch of the glass probably came from France, which 

the start of us in the matter of church building, and 

mien glass painter, ‘“‘ Master Walter,’’ came over to 
rork in Exeter Cathedral in 1301. But we find an 

‘er man appointed later, and he may have acquired 

zlass from native sources, for a manufacture so 

table was sure to spring up. Table glass of the 
eenth century is often described as Bristol or Water- 
glass simply because these are known to have been 

-making centres, but there can be no doubt that 

A an occurred in many other places, particularly 

n. 

1e colour, as has been stated. is in the glass, and the 
moreover is of very unequal thickness and of vary- 
lensities. The result is that the rays of light that 
through it are hindered here and twisted there, by 
reaks of refraction. Effects are only partially under 
ainter’s control, and it is just this caprice that gives 
iss painting its most distinctive character. 

ider no. possible conditions can it become the 

of easel or mural painting. It can attempt 

d it did attempt, it in the seventeenth cen- 

but only by abandoning its first principles, 
among them being its translucency. And _ it 
his by substituting enamelled glass for pot-metal. 

18, white glass was painted with the requisite 

el colour, which was denser than the pot-metal 

t, and so by holding back the light, reflecting it 

t than transmitting it, it more nearly approached the 

ons of the easel or mural p‘cture. In fact, as these 

‘arts established themselves, the glass painter, for- 

g his independence, borrowed the aims and methcds 
less circumscribed brethren, a method that reached 
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its culmination in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ windows at 
Oxford. But a window so produced has ceased to be 
glass painting, and it is distinguished from it by the title 
of enamel painting. It is made on exactly the same prin- 
ciple as any other bit of decorative enamel, by fusing a 
vitreous colour on to a backing, whether of glass or metal. 
This distinction 1s not always realised. *A_ dictionary 
may quite possibly define a painted window as one 
“painted with certain pigments that are fused into the 
glass,” or the statement may be met with, that one of the 
characteristics of a good window is “good glass with 
colour well burned into it.” 

The term fainted has no doubt proved a misleading 
one, and stazmed is sometimes preferred. The latter 
certainly indicates that the colour belongs to the glass 
and not to an enamel. But painted is the older word— 
vitrum pictum or depictum, as it is described in Fabric 
Rolls. Mosaic windows of coloured glass set in pat- 
terned alabaster or plaster frames was an old-established 
method of glazing. “Fenestras vero vitrus coloribus 
ornavit,’ refers to a ninth-century window of apparently 
this description. Painting a pattern or outline on glass 
was something new to the later glaziers, and glass so 
treated was likely to receive a distinctive name. When 
the term stained came in, it is not easy to say with 
exactitude. The craft of the “‘steynour” was an old 
one, and you meet with him in the fourteenth century, 
but always in relation to cloth and fabrics. Again, we 
meet also later with the craft of the paper stainer. A 
preparation of silver chloride discovered in the fourteenth 
century. ‘by which white glass could be stained yellow, 
had a wide vogue, and much of the Perpendicular glass is 
so treated. 

The desire for the better lighting of buildings marked 
by the increasing size of windows, one of the features of 
architectural development during the Middle Ages, must 
have told against the painted window. White glass was 
increasingly employed in combination with the design, 
and shading was dealt with more transparently, and in 
many respects these later windows are finer than anything 
that the art of glass painting has to show. The greys and 
greens of white glass, natural tints given by impurities 
which have not been refined out of existence, as Improve- 
ments in the processes of manufacture tend to do in so 
manv of the arts, are unsurpassed in ‘beauty by the more 
brilliant colours. But the over-elaboration of detail, the 
herald of all declines, is prominent. 

All the decorative arts in their best period are distin- 
euished. by breadth and largeness of style, and this 
aualitv is not perhaps recognised by those who advocate 
the possibilities of portraiture as one of the assets of 
glass painting, particularly in relation to memorials. 
This breadth, and the necessity of regarding the com- 
position as a uniform decorative effort, lend themselves 
neither to those individualities of detail upon which 
portraiture depends, nor can a single feature of the 
design be unduly emphasised, without injury to the 
design as a whole. It 1s outside the scope of the art. 

exer 
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Notes and 
The Forthcoming R.I.B.A. Elections 


S we said last week, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that every member of the R.J.B.A. 
should record his vote at the forthcoming 
election of Council and officers of the Institute. 
It is essential that the Council, when elected, should feel 
that it is not merely in office, but is also in power. No 
previous Council has ever been confronted with so 
arduous a campaign as that which the Council about to 
be elected must undertake. It is not merely necessary 
to elect a Council that is individually strong, but it 1s 
absoultely essential to have one whose units will pull 
together as a team. There is only one way in which to 
secure this internal unity. Obviously we cannot get it by 
trying experiments with new men. The way to get it 1S 
to make up our minds to re-elect the present Council. 
Let the re-election of the outgoing Council be the com- 
mon objective. Only thus can we secure a Council with 
a clear mandate to go full steam ahead with Amalgama- 
tion and Registration. Then we shall have a Council 
possessing important qualifications for the heavy tasks 
ahead of us. One is that it has acquired experience 
that would be of the utmost value in the impending 
negotiations. Another, that the present Council 
pull together rhythmically, and it would be unwise to 
introduce new elements that might spoil the combination 
and disconcert and discourage its leader. On all grounds 
we very earnestly hope that the present ‘Council will be 
re-elected almost without exception. At the present 
critical juncture, extensive changes would be simply 
disastrous. 


Bank of England Rumours 


Is the Bank of England about to be rebuilt or not? 
Positive ‘but unofficial assertions in the affirmative have 
led to official but much less positive denials. Reading 
between the lines, one imagines that while the affirma- 
tive rumour may have been wrong in the details, it was 
right on the main issue. In, indeed, the bank is ere long 
to be rebuilt, as, in spite of the half-hearted denial, we 
take leave to assume that it will be, architects will be 
chiefly concerned less for the loss of the present building 
—which will be serious enough, seeing that it is Sir John 
Soane’s masterpiece (“ This great design,” as Fergusson 
says, “was the subject of his lifelong study ”)—than for 
the substitution of a really noble design, worthy alike of 
the site and the subject. Such a design could be obtained 
in no other way than by holding a competition open to 
all architects who are subjects of the British Empire, 
adjudged by a jury of assessors appointed by the 
R.I.B.A. Provided the premiums were adeauate to the 
occasion there would be an enormous number of entries 
in the preliminary competition, from which a selection 
of a dozen or so would be made for final assessment. 


The Building Code 


Architects and surveyors do not like the Building Code 
which has been issued by the Federated Builders. 
Objections to it have been strongly urged at meetings 
held respectively by the R.I.B.A. and the Society of 
Architects, and many architects have expressed to us 
privately their fears that it would operate prejudicially to 
the architect. Some have gone the length of declaring 
that nothing should induce them to set their names to 
such terms of contract. Our own opinions on the Code 
are held in reserve, as we wish to see both sides of this 
extremely important question fully and freely discussed, 
and therefore feel bound to refrain from saying anything 
that might be supposed to prejudice the issue. The first 
of a series of articles on the subject appears on page 621. 
It opens the case against the new Code, and is frankly an 
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Comments 


ex parte statement. At the conclusion of this serie: 
hope'to publish a rejoinder from an accredited repr 
tative of the Federated Builders; but in the mear 
correspondence from either side will be welcomed. 
the event, we hope to have rendered a signal seryi 
the practical as well as the professional sides of 
industry by helping them to an equitable issue. Ip 
way their divergencies of opinion can be ascertained 
reconciled, and we shall be happy to be the mediy 
agreement. 


Dr. Addison’s Pathetic Fallacy 


We wish to make it clear that our leading artic 
last week’s issue, demanding the instant and com 
release of the building industry from State control, 
written in advance of the annual general meeting o 
R.I.B.A., and in every way independently of it. 
rather pride ourselves on the general policy of com 
Independence and strict impartiality of which th 
but a single example. We do not support any p 
simply because it 1s put forward by the Institute, c 
any other professional body. To win our advoca 
must appeal to our judgment as a good policy anda 
If, for instance, the Institute took at any time wha 
believed to be a wrong course, we should not hesita 
speak our minds about it. Our duty is not to say 
to the Institute, or to any other organisation, bu 
advocate what we conceive to be the best interests 0 
Profession at large. We are not the Insti 
Journal, nor the Society’s Journal, but we are © 
Architects’ Journal,” striving always to hold 
balance level between all sections. It is with 


‘much of independence, therefore, as of whole-hea 


ness that we welcome the Institute’s resolution, pass 
its annual veneral meeting, to organise a strong pr 
against the ban on luxury building. The case ag 
this most capricious and altogether mischievous é 
ment is restated on page 605, and in our correspond 
columns there are several letters in which ‘business 
of high standing emphasize the national dangers 
may result from persistence in this pathetic fallacy. 


Threatened City Churches : 


Very naturally, the proposal to demolish mine 
City churches has provoked a storm of indignant pri 
But in making so drastic a recommendation the Bi 
of London’s committee must have been powerfully : 
enced by the facts which they were appointed to im 
gate. These facts are—That the Church is sadly inne 
funds; that the City churches are too numerous fo! 
churchgoing population within their area; and tha’ 
sites they occupy could be sold for a good round 
being commercially so valuable that business men \ 
eagerly compete for them. Such stubborn material 
cannot be lightly dismissed, and unfortunately they 
more tangible than those that can be adduced or 
other side of the argument. It is of little use, we 
to tell the ‘‘hard-headed City man” that these fin 
churches enshrine much of the ‘City’s history, and, 
their fellows that are as yet unscheduled but, by my 
tion, are not unmenaced, embody its chief clam 
beauty and to distinctive character. Whatsover d 
of charm London can be said to possess it owes al 
entirely to its churches, which preserve for us “the t€ 
grace of a day that is dead.” Where they happe 
have been designed by Wren and to contain the hé 
work of Grinling Gibbons, their destruction woulc 
sheer wickedness, which no extremity of impecun 
could possibly justify. We do not believe that 
Church will sanction such an outrage, and we feel 
confident that Parliament will not. 


_. 
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Hands Off the Building Industry! 


O restrict so-called luxury. building is to bring 
‘the profession face to face again with what 
is virtually a threat of extinction. During 
the war, the profession suffered and sacrificed 
ingly, admitting that there was strong reason for 
embargo then placed on building. Not easily will 
> forgotten with what cheerful resignation the prac- 
ig architects in those early days, and, indeed, 
ughout the lean years which followed, made their 
. mterests entirely subservient to the needs of the 
ntry. The public need was manifest, and though 
-es of architects—with their means of livelihood 
; taken from them—were hard put to it to eke out 
are existence, they resolutely faced the situation, 
uncomplainingly made sacrifices the like of which, 
pily, few sections of the community were called upon 
ndure. ) 
nd when, in course of time, the advent of the 
ional housing scheme seemed to justify the hope of 
ie measure of prosperity, further disappointment 
se as a result of the paralysing effect of the famine 
abour, material, and means of transport. The 
at project of housing the masses throughout the 
1 came to a standstill—or, rather, it never really 
ted. Public confidence, which once ran so high, 
n sank to zero, and the criticism to which the 
ernment was subjected drove them to embark ona 
ety ‘of palliative expedients by the application of 
ch it was hoped and expected that the immense 
shine would once more be set in motion. 
t is now seriously argued by the Ministry of Health 
t the suspension of luxury building will free nearly 
icient labour to carry out the numerous housing 
emes throughout the country. In the opinion of 
se whose experience of the building industry is at 
st as wide as that of Dr. Addison, this much- 
ired result is by no means a foregone conclusion 
n the Minister’s premises. 
he arguments employed in justification of this 
stic step of diverting all the energy into one narrow 
nnel are put forward in all good faith, and at the 
t glance there may seem to be some logic in the con- 
tion that the suppression of any particular class, or 
ses of building activity must set free a correspond- 
amount of labour and render it available for 
ther. Indeed, it is.just this superficial view of the 
tter—this magnificently fallacious assumption— 
ich constitutes the chief danger underlying the situa- 
1. What more reasonable, suggests the Ministry, 
n that the shutting down of all work relating to 
atres, cinemas, and _  shops—officially dubbed 
uxury’’ building—will automatically. liberate 
usands of operatives for work on housing? 
tis worth while examining this point of view a little 
sely, if a correct conclusion is to be reached. Any 
itractor of experience will agree that out of a hun- 
d men engaged, for example, on ‘the rebuilding of 
West End drapery establishment, about forty only 
uld be at all suitable for employment on such simple 
cass work as is required for erecting dwellings for 
‘ people. The remaining sixty belong to those 
her erades of operatives who. include skilled 
Sons, joiners, cabinet-makers, art-metal workers, 
1 other specially qualified men, whose superior quali- 
itions and expert training would be entirely thrown 
ay ion plain every-day construction. | 
What is to become of these men? Advocates of the 
icy now threatened suggest that they would become 
sorbed and be distributed among the competing 
ns of the metropolis, and this, in regard to so small 
1umber, js probably true. 
But if the ratio presented by these figures be applied 
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to vastly increased numbers of men thus set free, there 
must come a time when this absorption will cease to 
operate. 

If,.for the sake of illustrating the point, we assume 
that four thousand bricklayers and an equal number of 
carpenters are considered sufficient to grapple success- 
fully with housing in the London area, and that the 
suspension of luxury building can secure their 1m- 
mediate release, it becomes at once apparent that their 
diversion into the desired channels can only be attained 
by the costly process of throwing another twelve 
thousand men out of employment. 

Even were it possible to count on the effective energy 
of all the men thus released from buildings of a non- 
utilitarian character becoming available for national 
housing needs, there remains the question of how these 


operatives are to be induced to leave their urban homes 


and work in rural districts where they cannot be accom- 
modated with living quarters. 

It is a grimly comic situation: How shall the housers 
be housed? It is very obvious that considerations such 
as these have not been allowed sufficient weight by 
the Health Minister, who, on reflecting more intensively 
on the matter, and after due consideration, in con- 
sultation with ‘‘the men who know, will see, surely, 
that the proposed ban on luxury building is a policy that, 
being based on a fundamental misconception of the 
effective data, is fraught with disastrous possibilities.” » 

Much could be written on the unwisdom of leaving 
the interpretation of the word ‘‘luxury’’ to the local 
authorities. One man’s luxury is another man’s 
necessity. While opinions are likely to vary very con- 
siderably on the point, there is every probability that 
much hardship will be inflicted by arbitrary and un- 
imaginative decisions. To classify a bank extension 
as a needless piece of work, to take an instance, ts to 
deal a blow at the commercial prosperity of the district 
which demands increased accommodation for its bank. 

We are by no means sure, either, that it could not be 
successfully urged—as a well-known labour leader was 
recently heard to do—that cinema theatres are a social 
necessity, and as such ought not to be included tn the 
class of luxury buildings. 

We have consulted many eminent firms of building 
contractors as to the probable effects of continued restric- 
tions on building, and, almost without exception, they 
are emphatic in condemning the continuance of State 
control. They believe that it will defeat the very 
object that it is intended to serve—namely, the acceler- 
ation of housing—because, as the President of the 
Institute has shown with great clearness and cogency, 
control of the industry prevents its normal development, 
and must sooner or later result in cataclysmic disturb- 
ance all round. 

Upon the attitude of the trade unions in this matter we 
can only, at the moment, touch very lightly. It is not 
easy to understand what they are at. Their pronounce- 
ments on the question are a jumble of conflicting views. 
At the same time that they are clamouring for houses 
and for the stoppage of all ‘‘ luxury ”’—that is, non- 
housing—building, they are raising strong objections 
to the infringement of their mystic “demarcation” rules, 
which forbid the men of one union doing work of which 
other unions claim the monopoly. 

In our correspondence pages we print a budget of 
opinions obtained from various contractors or sub- 
contractors, most of whom, while sympathising with 
the desire of the Government to expedite the housing 
movement, recognise that the need for houses is not 
more of a national necessity than due provision for the 
expansion of trade by extending manufacturing and 
warehouse construction. 
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Graves of the Fallen 


The House of Commons have passed a vote for 
£991,000 for the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
Approval was thus given to the uniform plan af the 
British war cemeteries in France. . 

British Society of Master Glasspainters 

Mr. A. Marriott Powell having consented to act as 
honorary treasurer of the above Society, members should 
send their subscriptions to him at the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4, or to Messrs. 
Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

Light Castings Inquiry 

The Boaid of Trade announce that a committee has 
been appointed under the Profiteering Act to ascertain 
to what extent supplies, prices, and costs of light cast- 
ings in this country are affected by trade combinations, 
and, further, to ascertain to what extent the manufacture 
of light castings is affected by trade combinations. 


Labour Shortage 


Dr. Addison, Minister of Health, has stated in the 
House of Commons that the construction of houses had 
been gravely delayed by shortage of labour. The short- 
age of skilled building labour notified during last week 
was 8.378. He understood that the trade unions con- 
cerned were not prepared to assent at present to the 
employment of ex-Service men in their trades who were 
not formerly apprentices, except in cases of a certain 
percentage of disabled men. ' 


Dagenham Housin 


The London County ‘Council have decided to support 
the application of Barking Town Urban District Council 
to Essex County Council for an order for the inclusion 
in the district of the portion of the parish of Dagenham 
south of the Great Eastern Railway, and of the portion 
of the L.C.C. housing estate within the Ilford urban dis- 
tnict. The object of the step is to facilitate the speedy 
development of the Council’s Dagenham housing site, 
which will provide accommodation for 120,000 persons. 


Houses Worth Building ? 


The London branches of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives are to be asked to endorse a 
proposal to establish a London Building Guild (an 
organisation of the men which will carry out housing 
schemes by direct labour without the co-operation of 
employers). The London Council of the Federation will 
make an immediate inspection of metropolitan housing 
schemes, “to decide whether the proposed houses are 
actually worth building and suitable for the population.” 


R.I.B.A. Reception 
The President has suggested that the R.I.B.A. should 


take occasion to. entertain and welcome home its mem- 
bers who have returned after serving in H.M. Forces 
during the war. The proposal is cordially supported by 
the Council, and, in view of the large number concerned, 
they have decided to hold a reception and garden-party 
at the Zoological Gardens on the day following the first 
anniversary of the signing of peace (June 29 next). 
Tickets will be issued to each Member and Licentiate 
(with a lady) on application to the R.I.B.A: secretary. 
Luxury Building 

At the annual general meeting of the R.I.B.A., 
held Monday, May 3, it- was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Delissa Joseph, seconded by Mr. 
Herbert W. Wills, ‘‘That the Council be re- 
quested to call a public meeting of architects, sur- 
veyors, builders, operatives, property owners, and mem- 
bers of allied societies and other bodies interested, to 
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The Week’s News 


protest against the present method of applyi 
luxury clauses of the Housing Act, and with 
of sending a delegation to the Prime Minister 
out the national danger involved in such applica 
A résumé of the annual report submitted to the m 
will be found on page 625. —. ae 
Weekly Housing Report 
New housing schemes submitted to the Ministry dun 
the week ended May 1 numbered 107. The total numi 
of schemes submitted by local authorities and 
utility societies is now 9,821, comprising about 68 
acres.. The schemes approved now number 6,04. 
comprise about 47,000 acres. Seventy lay-o1 
were submitted and sixty-four approved during 
bringing the total number of lay-outs submitted 
and the number approved to 3,250. House-p 
senting 2,204 houses were submitted during 
and plans for 2,836 houses approved. The tota 
of houses represented in all the plans now sub 
188,113 and in the plans approved 176, 199. Di 
week tenders were submitted for 1,773 houses. 
for 2,198 were approved, bringing the total 
houses in tenders submitted to 106,039 and 
approved to 94,604. ) 
Converted Timber 9a 
Mr. Alan E. Munby, chairman of the Science Sta 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., has sent us a commu 
tion in which he draws attention to the prevalent def 
which arise in converted timber due to the depreda' 
of boring insects. He says: “Cases have come to 
in which panelling and like work has become ride 
with holes in a couple of years owing to these ravas 
which occasionally cause serious defects in constructi 
work also. My committee, with the assistance 
Gahan, of the Natural History Museum, are a xc 
investigate this subject, and will be grateful fo 
specimens of such defective wood with as much infe 
tion as possible as to its location and history. It is” 
that by this co-operation on the part of your r 
investigations may lead to the publication of a 1 
graph upon the best means for preventing these a 
and of treating wood suffering from incipient def 
this character. Specimens should be addressed 
Hon. Secretaries, Science Committee, 9, Conduit § 
Regent Street, W.”’ a 


Special Methods of Construction 


Contracts had been placed, at April 30, in fift 
districts of local authorities for the erection of 
houses by special methods of construction which 
been approved by the Ministry. Contracts for the] 
ing of 2,753 other houses are being arranged, al 
adoption of the special approved methods is under ¢ 
sideration in these and other districts for the erect 
about 22,000 more houses. Concrete is the basis of 
of the special methods, including various forms of | 
and slab, “in situ,” and reinforced concrete constru 
Special features of other approved methods include 
framing, timber framing, the use of terra-cotta 
clay lumps, and pisé de terre. Among the 
which have adopted special methods of constru 
Liverpool (2,516 houses), Leeds (740 houses), 
Rural (366 shouses), and Deptford (238 - 
Specimen houses are to be built at eleven suitable 
in order that representatives of local authorities 
others interested may conveniently inspect houses 
by special methods of construction. Nine firms 
agreed to erect specimen houses, and negotiation 
proceeding with other firms. The local authorities 
districts in which the specimen houses are to be bui 
if they approve of the tenders, take over the houses 1 
form part of their housing schemes. 
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. Victor Laloux: Phe Man and His Work. 


2.—The Practitioner 
By H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I.B.A., Ancien Eleve, Atelier Laloux 


ited Works—Membre de 1’Institut—Offcial 
Appointments 


France, as in England, any man can pose as an 
architect provided he can find clients. However, 
the artistic training of the Beaux-Arts is so well 
esteemed by the nation that few architects have an 
tant practice who have not the Government 
aa. The diploma in itself is no guarantee of any 
artistic capacity, ‘but it is a proof of a certain train- 
nd establishes a minimum standard for public 
ence. 

» organisation of matters connected with the arts, 
er sculpture, painting, engraving, music, or archi- 
e, is to a large extent publicin France, and forms a 


_ ———— 


_ Paris has been adorned by one of M. Laloux’s most 
important civic monuments—the magnificent Gare 
d’Orléans and Hotel Terminus, presenting a strikingly 
bold fagade on the Quai d’Orsay. From the interior of 
this station architects will notice the influence of the study 
of the Roman therme. 

Next in order of executed works come the Hétel de 
Ville at Roubaix, and the Bourse de Commerce of the 
same town. Then the enlargement to the premises of the 
head office of the Crédit Lyonnais, rue 4 Septembre, 
Paris, in collaboration with M. Narjoux. 


Domestic 


Of residential buildings M. Laloux designed the 
Chateau de Sancourt in the Somme, built in a 
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t part of the life of the people than in perhaps any 
‘ountry. 

nan artistic point of view, a winner of the First 
Prix de Rome is universally felt to be a man of 
nents; and, despite any influence he might have 
th members of the jury, yet he can scarcely under 
nsideration be considered a mere parvenu. 

rand Prix winner is automatically Diplomé par le 
rmement, but is naturally more esteemed hain a 
Jiplomé. Both, however, are justly recognised as 
e civic decorations. 


Monumental 


sieur Laloux’s first commissioned work of any 
ude was the construction upon an old foundation 
Basilique St. Martin at Tours, a much admired 
gin a modern Romano-Byzantine style, influenced 
by his studies at Torcello. After this followed 
ty suitably designed Railway Station at Tours 
will be illustrated next week), then the Hotel de 
1 the same city (page 557 of our issue for April 
- Page 611 of the present issue). 


_—es 4 


Louis XVIth style by client’s wishes. A villa in the 
Italian Mediterranean style on the Promenade de la 
Croisette at Cannes; the restoration of the feudal castle 
of Courtanvaux. 
Miscellaneous 

M. Laloux has often been asked to design things other 
than buildings; for examples: the tomb of Cardinal 
Maignan at Tours, and several tombs in the cemetery of 
the same town; a stele in the cemetery of*Pére-Lachaise, 
Paris, to the painter Heilbute. 


~ Commercial 


It is said that a business man in France is often afraid 
to employ a Grand Prix architect lest his building should 
cost too much through profusion of ornament ; but this is 
not the case when the architect is Known to be a man of 
good common sense. M. Laloux has built two large 
blocks of business premises of apartment houses which 
are of considerable importance architecturally as proto- 
types of restrained work. One is in the rue Croix des 
Petits Champs, the other in the Avenue Bosquet, both in 
Paris. This latter, built more than thirty years ago, had 
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a great influence upon apartment houses. It is treated 
very plainly, yet very suitably, for a commercial structure 
jn stone; at that time the building was regarded as a 
decided innovation, for it was then customary to treat 
stone in a manner more suitable to marble, the fashion 
emanating from a study,of Italian work. M. Laloux 
handled his problem in a more modern spirit, and :t 1s 
admitted that his example has been greatly imitated and 
developed since. 


Personal Views 


M. Laloux is no admirer of modern archeological 
architecture, nor of the designing of buildings in the 
so-called styles, except for restoration work, or when an 
historical style is demanded by the client. He believes 
in the handling of composition in a modem spirit, giving 
to it a living character and adapting the architecture 
entirely to the requirements of the programme. 

With reference to the future, he considers that, as the 
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architect 1s the agent of his client, architecture will find 
itself as the natural expression of the times. 


Foreign Recognition | 

M. Laloux is “ Architecte-Conseil de |’Equitable des 
Etats Unis” and Corresponding Member of the 
American Architectural Society. 

Upon his visit to England, when made a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
he was particularly impressed with the English country 
house. In 1914, just before the war, he was delighted 
with the Exposition Anglo-Frangaise d’Architecture held 
in Paris. 

French Distinctions 


In 1883 M. Laloux was awarded a medal at the Salon 
des Artistes Francais for a restoration of the Temple of 
Venus and Rome. In 1885 he was married at Paris; in 
the same year obtained the Medal of Honour for the 
Restoration of Olympia. This is the highest distinction 
obtainable at the Salon, and puts its recipients ‘‘ Hors de 
Concours.” . 

For three successive years, 1910-11-12, he was Presi- 
dent of the Société des Artistes Francais—a great dis- 
tinction, showing the French artists’ attitude towards 
architecture and their regard for M. Laloux’s sympathy 
for the sister arts. To this position he was again 
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elected in 1920. He was awarded a gold medal at,, 
of the International Exhibitions at Paris, 1889 and 1, 
He was one of the founders in 1877 of the Société| 
Architectes Diplémés par le Gouvernement, membe 
the Committee, 1901, President of the Society 
1894 and in 1903. He became a member of the Soy 
Centrale des Architectes in 1891, Council Membe 
1912, and President in 1914. . a 
In 1909 he was elected in the place of M. No 
(architect) among ‘‘Les Immortels”” as Membre 
lV’ Institut—the highest distinction from learned b 
conferred upon artists in France.” a 
He has successively been elected Chevalier, Off 
and in 1912 Commandeur de la Légion d’ Honneur. 


Official Appointments 


He formerly held under the State the posi ca 
“ Architecte en Chef du Gouvernement,” which 
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the maintenance of the Palais de Justice at Par 
now holds the highest position given by the Gov 
to architects, viz., “Inspecteur Général des B 
Civils et Palais Nationaux,”} in which capacity 
other things, he has made reports of the | 


Membre du Conseil Général des Batiments | 
Membre du Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts, and 
Président des Juries d’Architecture de TEc 
Beaux-Arts. . 
(To be continued.) 


* The most illustrious of Academies, the Institut de France, ¥ 
at Paris in 1795. At the present time it includes five Academie 
Académie Frangaise with 40 members; Académie des Inscriptiol 
Lettres with 40 members; Académie des Sciences with 68 members 
des Beaux-Arts with 41 members (only eight architects); Ac: 
Sciences, Morales et Politiques with 40 members; making a t 
Membres de l'Institut, apart from Membres Libres, AssOciés Ei 
Correspondants. . i, 

+The order of La ,Légion d’Honneur was instituted by Repub 
1802, by the First Consul Bonaparte to reward military and ai | 
At the present time the President of the Republic is the Chief Soverel 
Grand Master. ; ; 

There are 31,048 Military and 18,188 Civil Members, including | 
Officiers, Commandeurs, Grands Officiers, Grands Croix. 

Out of 1,142 of whom are Commandeurs only three are architects: 
Nénot, Laloux. : 

t France being divided for this purpose into four regions, there 4! 
three other architects, Pascal, Nénot, Girault, holding the same offi¢ 
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Modern French Architecture. 2.—-Vestibule, Hétel de Ville, Tours 


Victor Laloux, Membre de l'Institut, Architect 


; Photo: Peigné, Tours. 


Massive strength, poweriully controlled, is here the keynote; the huge masses being relieved with appropriately 
strong and bold decorative devices. 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition.—2 


HERE is not the smallest doubt that this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition is very popular. 
Crowds of persons are visiting it daily, and 
seem to be keenly interested in the pictures and 

statuary. Popularity, one is very well aware, 1s no 
e criterion of artistic merit, more especially when the 
t is applied to a single picture. Often when the 
raction can be traced to a single picture or group of 
tuary, around which the uncritical crowds gather and 
ne, that particular object of attention turns out to be 
-most inartistic thing in the show. It draws because 
its blatancy or its sloppy sentiment, as the case may 
- or because it tells a story, or asks a conundrum, that 
5 the throng agog to know whether it was the lady or 
- tiger that emerged, or who was the cheat at cards, 
what was the nature of the confession that she was 
king under cover of the waning twilight. 
This year there is no ad captandum trickery observ- 
le. There is, indeed, no picture or statue that 
mours, either on genuine or on merely meretricious 
yinds, for special attention either from’ the critical or 
uncritical beholder. Whether there is any exhibit, 
ner On canyas or in stone, that the trustees of the 
antrey Bequest could select without ‘the slightest 
itation may be a moot point; but we are inclined to 
nk that, at all events with respect to the paintings, 
vould arise not from a dearth of merit, but from an 
barrassment of riches. In our opinion this year’s 
ademy reaches high-water mark: an equally high level 
merit has not been attained during the past seven 
irs. Veterans are seen at their best, and a younger 
veration of greater promise has ‘been seen seldom or 
rer. Indeed, the exhibition is of very hopeful 
rury, the more so since it is singularly free from fads, 
hions, frivolities, tendencies. There is in It more 
ependence and virility than we can remember to have 
nat this exhibition. Nearly every picture is sane and 
mg. Even the ineffable washed-out “die away in a 
gy grey’ school seems to have died out—to have 
n ousted by the positive brush loaded with vivid 
ment. In some instances, indeed, the paint has been 
1 on with a trowel, or, to speak quite literally, with a 
tula. 
\s usual, there is an enormous number of portraits ; 
1, speaking generally, they show an extraordinarily 
h degree of accomplishment. Whether and to what 
ent a portrait painter should idealise his subjects 1s an 
question, and one that, being purely a matter of 
nion, can never be settled. Most of the portraits at 
; exhibition show the safe middle course. Asa rule, 
y are evidently faithful likenesses without being 
ral. Unlike the camera, the painter sees something 
the effect of the subject’s soul on the features. In 
traiture, no less than in other kinds of painting, “ Art 
Nature seen through a temperament’ ; nay, 1n por- 
ture we get the effect of two temperaments, reacting 
one on the other. 
\mong the many fine portraits shown, the most 
eresting is surely that of Mr. H. F. Dickens,-K.C., 
Common Serjeant. It makes a threefold appeal— 
intrinsically, it is a splendid example of how a por- 
t should be painted ; (b) its subject grips us not only 
ause Mr. Dickens is the son of his father; but also 
because we remember that some fifty years ago Sir 
ke Fildes drew that poignant picture of “ The Empty 
air” at Gad’s Hill Place. Sir Luke has in all half a 
en masterly portraits on view, each showing unerring 
ight and unfaltering hand. One of the most charm- 
portraits in the exhibition is that of Mrs. Luke V. 
des. Unless we are much mistaken, Sir Luke’s 
endid achievement in portraiture is a comparatively 
> development of his strong and beautiful art. But his 


eminence in it was clearly foreshadowed in his fine figure 
subjects, such as ‘‘ The Widower,” “ The Village Wed- 
ding,” and, above all, in the fine portraiture in “ The 
Doctor.” Certainly the present exhibition would of itself 
give him high rank as a portraitist. 

Sir William Orpen has, of course, some masterly half- 
lengths, ‘but his portraits in the Peace Conference 
pectures lean slightly towards caricature—or perhaps it 
were more just to say that in some instances the charac- 
teristic features are slightly over-emphasised. We feel 
also that the figures are unduly dwarfed to get in the very 
elaborately painted background. It is very finely done, 
but half of it would have been more than enough. It is 
the men that matter, and they should have been done to 
a more dignified scale. 


Sir William Llewellyn, the newly elected R.A., has’ 
among his half-dozen contributions one that no architect 
would willingly miss—the fine portrait of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Past-President, painted for the Institute. 


Sargent we miss; but Shannon, Lavery, Strang, 
Dicksee, Salisbury, W. W. Russell, Richard Jack, 
Melton Fisher. Stanhope Forbes, and many ladies, con- 
tribute, between them, an unusually magnificent array 
of portraits ; and the contributions in this sort bearing the 
name of Arthur Hacker are a pathetic reminder of how 
great a portrait painter we lost when he died with such 
painful suddenness. 

The statuary includes busts galore, and_ these, 
without exception, are cleverly modelled, and carry 
conviction of their truth as portraits. It is quite 
natural that this class of work should predominate. It 
is the work that pays best. Nor is that the only ad- 
vantage it offers. It is a splendid exercise in close 
observation and careful modelling. On the other side of 
the account, one has to confess to a feeling of sadness 
that many of those who willingly pay to have their 
portraits taken, whether in clay or on canvas, could 
never, but for ‘this concession to vanity, be induced to 
spend a single guinea on art. Another disadvantage is 
that portraiture too easily exalts literalism at the ex- 
pense of imaginative conception. Nevertheless, your 
true artist will find full scope for the exercise of his higher 
faculties in the interpretation of character—in making 
his subjects’ souls shine forth from the clay. 

It is pleasant to note the presence of a few delightful 
garden ornaments cast in lead. Miss Phoebe Stabler’s 
“Figure for a Garden,” that of a little girl (or is it a 
pixie?) with a roguish face and laden with samples of 
“the kindly fruits of the earth” is spec'ally ch>rming. 
By the way, the sculpture rooms have been this year 
invaded in force by the ladies, who show many excellent 
works—chiefly busts and statuettes. 

It is doubtful whether in the statuary rooms it would 
be possible to find a dozen purely architectural works. 
Sir Goscombe John shows a few groups—“Infantry” and 
“ Anti-Aircraft,” and two separate groups of ‘‘ Children 
with Wreaths ’—that form part of his Port Sunlight war 
memorial. There are also several memorial plaques; an 
altar cross; a statuette of Archbishop Benson for a niche 
in St. Mark’s, Salisbury ; a model of the marble bust of 
the Prince of Wales to ‘be presented to the Corporation 
of the City of London; and Henry Pegram’s des gn for 
two great external candelabra for a cathedral which the 
sculptor offers as a suggestion for a war memorial. 
There may be some few other exhibits of architectural 
relevancy; but we should like to see more convincing 
evidence that the sculptor and the architect are co-opera- 
ting for the adornment of buildings. That they are not 
doing so is one of the many baleful results of State inter- 
ference with so-called “luxury buildings.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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Architectural Causerie: On ‘Transport 


HIS week’s gossip attempts to pick up the 
threads of many past conversations; the main 
theme being ancient and modern methods of 
transport—by road, rail, and canal. Some 

time since, the discourse centred upon the subject of road- 
books. This was followed by anecdotes of the canal 
builders and their glorious works; and as each branch 
bears upon the subject of building, it shall Ibe my task 
this spring weather to correlate all three subjects. 
Wherefore, once again let us speak of the year 1796, 
when a clever piracy of Paterson’s book of the roads was 
made by Cary, who had been engaged by the Post Office 
authorities to check the admeasurements of the principa’ 
highways. This book enjoyed a large circulation, and its 
issue led to an action; but the unfortunate proprietors of 
Paterson’s work, although they won their case, were 
fobbed off with a shilling for damages. 


* * * 


Three old volumes dealing with the English roads 
lie on my desk. Contemplating them, one conjures 
up a long dusty road, free from the upstart posts 
and sagging wires of the telegraph. Slowly a strange 
cavalcade passes. There is the lumbering private coach 
of the seventeenth century, lined outside with leather. 
A gentleman of Pepysian visage looks from the door. 
Following comes the York and London machine, with a 
full basket at the tail; then a team of shapely pack- 
horses, with a few foot-passengers travelling together for 
safety. After a while comes a smart travelling carriage, 
bearing a newly elected Member of Parliament, with his 
lady and two servants, rushing up from a pocket borough 
to St. Stephen’s, with all sorts of band-boxes on the roof. 
How contemptuous seem the occupants of this turnout as 
they glance at the slow broad-wheeled stage waggon 
with its load of third-class passengers! ‘They scarcely 
deigned to notice the couple in the hired post-chaise who 
have just passed on the way to Gretna. The hooded 
Perch phaéton, built by Mr. Felton in 1790, travels 
lightly on the crown of the road, followed by Mr. 
Palmer’s improved safety mail coach, with patent read- 
ing-lamp for the benefit of inside passengers. Then the 
smart doctor in his gig, and the sporting butcher in his 
cart. But, stay—who is this elegant gentleman in a pri- 
vate carriage, who appears to be working at a sketch? It 
is, if you would know, none other than Mr. James Wyatt, 
the fashionable architect of the day, attending to his 
enormous practice as he travels from one job to 
another; and that young man at his side is his 
favourite assistant. Poor Wyatt! little does he 
know that he is to meet his death in that selfsame 
carriage. And now for the forerunner of the motor-car, 
the clanking Infernal Defiance, that sheds nuts and bolts 
as it advances, tears to pieces the surface of Telford’s 
fashioning, and deposits cinders to mark its course. 
Fourteen hours to Bath, sir, without horses! Shades of 
Mother Shipton! the world’s dcomed! 


* * * 


During the greater part of the Victorian age, the vast 
majority of the lieges deserted the highways of 
England, the fine old coaching inns were left derelict, 
the four-posters no longer received the tired traveller, 
although a few enthusiasts from the Universities tramped 
the country with a copy of Horace in their pockets. With 
the age of the motor-car came the revival of the road- 
book. Ogilby, Paterson, Cary, and Leigh were copied 
anew, the old measurements being taken for granted. 
With the return of the road to its popularity, perhaps the 
future will see a revival of the pleasant custom of fecord- 
ing the architectural works that are near to the great 
highways; for as things are at present we are often at a 
loss to know what’s what as we dash by the great houses, 


Of canal travelling there are but few and scan 
annals. It is on record that passenger boats travers 
the artificial waterways in the times prior to the snorti 
of the iron horse, and that our great grandfathers ma 
frequent use of this method of travelling from Paddin 
ton Basin to Braunston, Coventry, Birmingham, ar 
other places in the distant Midlands. ‘ 

* * * 


When in Dublin a week or two since, one was stru 
with admiration for the aspect of the canals. They a 
veritable additions to the amenities of the Irish Capit 
—attractions of the first order. There are two canals 
Dubhn, the Grand and the Royal; ‘both are lined wi 
trees and have broad towing-paths. Both are spann 
with graceful bridges of stone. The Royal Canal go 
from the north bank of the Liffey to the Shannon, joi 
ing the latter near to Tarmonbury, taking on its cour 
Lucan, where Gandon resided, Leixlip, Carton, Kileoc 
Mullingar, and other towns. The eee Canal tu 
from the south bank of the Liffey, past Portobello 
join the main trunk near classic Kilmainham, whence 
also runs west. with branches to various places. T 
Grand Canal is a quarter of a century older than tl 
Royal, the original company being formed in 1765, wi 
a capital of two hundred thousand pounds. Its banks ne 
to the once fashionable southern quarter of Dublin a 
noted for the splendid elms; it is pleasant to see tl 
barges laden with peat for consumption in the city, a1 
to imagine these modern boats to be lineal descendar 
of the old Fly or passenger boats. Judging from tl 
design of the bridges, an architect engineer of no me 
capacity must have been employed to hold the penc 
The elliptical panel in the parapet wall of all the bridg 
bears the magic date 1791, a time when the activities 
the company were at their height. The bridges ther 
selves bear the names of the then directors ; for instance 
Macartney, Eustace, Charlemont, Latouche, etc. 

* * * 


In 1791 everyone in Ireland took an interest in arel 
tecture or civil engineering, especially the poor, wl 
earned their livelihood during hard times working « 
these schemes. Let us take our place at six o’clock 
the morning on May 19, 1791, for a passage 
Monasterevan, which place we hope to reach at fo 
o’clock in the afternoon. There is a later boat at sev 
o’clock, but to avoid the crowd we have selected t 
earlier one, and have been to great pains to impress 
the landlord of the Grand Canal Hotel at Portobello 
wake us. We have paid five shillings and five pen 
each for our places in the first cabin, and look wi 
disdain on the second-class passengers, who only pi 
two shillings and eightpence halfpenny, the equivale 
of exchange in those days being one shilling a stage fi 
class and sixpence a stage second class. We breakfe 
on board and pay eightpence for the privilege. Not 
bad breakfast: cold bacon, bread and butter, pickl 
walnuts, and a glass of stout. Dinner comes at 0 
a’clock, and costs the enormous sum of one shilling al 
sevenpence halfpennv. We have had enough of o 
excursion into the eighteenth century. when we are loo 
ing at the neat desien of the Portobello Hotel, wh 
stands unaltered. and musing on the enjovment of tho 
who preferred the smco‘h motion of the Fly boat tot 
insecurity of the horsed mail. 

P * * * 4 

There can be no doubt at all that Dublin owes so! 
part of its preservation from congestion, or rather, | 
us say, the bad effect of indiscriminate building 0 
speculative nature to the existence of these pleasant 0 
world canals. which even to-day prove useful to t 
needs of the Irish people. AERO. 
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The Federated Builders’ Code 
Why Architects and Surveyors Object to It 


By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q.5.A:, F.L.Ar. 


N July 1, 1920, the National Build- 
) ing Code for England and Wales 

will come into operation automati- 
, unless the Federated Builders alter 
‘minds about it. If they persist with 
e immediate effect will be a volcanic 
tion in the building and allied trades. 
t me be quite frank about it. For 
» years past the professional side and 
practical side—the architect and sur- 
r on the one hand, and the building 
‘actor on the other—in the building in- 


‘y have been unhealthily mutually dis- 


ful, the one side suspecting the other 
ndue self-interest. The relationship 
een the parties has been tinged with 
ial jealousies. Not without its signi- 
ce is the miserably paltry symbolism 
e silk hat and the bowler; the former 
s supposed to distinguish the profes- 
ii man, the latter the practical builder. 
t absolutely childish rubbish! Can- 
he professional man and the practical 
respect each other’s position and 
vements without accentuating the 
ence and parading it in public in this 
way? What savage fetishism. 
id whilst the architect and the con- 
or have been devoting their great 
Is to these ridiculous questions of 
ette, ritual, status—call this solemn 
ig what you will—outsiders have been 
hing on their domain. 


Direct Labour 


t me express this in concrete form. 
tary science has been developed in- 
ndently of the architect or builder ; 
vise steel construction and reinforced 
rete construction, with the result that 
, and a host of other things, are now 
st outside the sphere of operations of 
architect and the general contractor. 
over, and partly for this reason, 
c¢ authorities and large corporate 
*s are employing technical staffs, and 
arrying out the works by direct labour, 
depriving architects and builders of 
tue which they formerly garnered. 
ke manner housing is observed to be 
£ astray. All this because the archi- 
and the builders prefer to antagonise 
other rather than to co-operate. | 
Is a painful necessity to touch on a 
other elements of this uncordial re- 
nship. For example, builders have 
unscientific practice of charging for 
is ON a special basis, with the resuit 
the employer is led to imagine collu- 
between the architect and the builder, 
a view to the former obtaining more 
and the latter more money out of 


vork, than the sum to which either is 
y entitled. 


Builders’ Profits 


disarm this odious suspicion the 
itect is apt ‘to be too severe in cutting 
1 the builder’s claims. It would be a 
led advantage to the builder if he could 
YS prove conclusively that he. has not 
€ an excessive profit; but for some un- 
»mable reason a builder’s profit seems 
ys to be regarded as a sacred secret— 
\ whisper of it must be breathed. This 
be simply because, so unscientific are 


his methods of costing, he does not know 
what profit, if any, he has made. It is 
remarkable that a builder’s plea, when it 
is sought to. reduce his claims within 
reason, commonly is ‘‘ that he hag lost 
money on the contract,’’ and from the 
frequency with which this plea is urged, it 
is a reasonable inference that builders 
thrive on their losses. 

It is safe to assume that, as a rule, no 
person builds with the object of providing 
an architect with a commission, or with 
the purely benevolent aim of gratifying a 
builder with profitable employment. 
Viewed from the employer’s standpoint, 
building is purely a business matter; he 
seeks to obtain these services at the least 
cost to himself, and to get the best value 
he can for his money. His motive in en- 
gaging an architect, or in employing a 
builder, is not usually altruistic; neither 
can the architect nor the builder afford to 
be altruistic. 


That there is a cleavage between the 
professionals and the builders is un- 


deniable, and the gap will not be lessened 
by the National Building Code. In putting 
it forward builders seek to place more re- 
sponsibility upon professional men, and to 
lessen the responsibility and burden upon 
themselves. Builders may have just 
grounds for trying to get rid of some of 
the responsibility which they have hitherto 
borne, but I question the reason and 
justice of trying to transfer it to the 
shoulders of the architect. At any rate, 
the new code, produced without fair and 
full consultation with the R.I.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects, has created a 
most unfavourable impression. 


A Question of Warranty 


The new code makes demands which 
the architect and the surveyor are hardly 
in a position to fulfil, however much they 
may be in sympathy with the aspirations 
of the builders. For instance, Clause 1 of 
the regulations, sub-clause (a), demands 
that the ‘‘ plans, designs, and schemes 
shall, as far as the builder is concerned, be 
warranted by the employer as sufficient for 
the purposes of this contract, and any 
matter arising thereunder,’’ and Clause 2, 
sub-clause (a), demands that “ bills of 
quantities shall be prepared... ., 
under the instructions of the employer, by 
the appointed quantity surveyor. .., and 
for the purpose of this contract the accu- 
racy of such bills of quantities is war- 
ranted by the employer.’’ By what instru- 
ment or by what means the architect and 
the surveyor are to obtain these warranties 
from the employer there is not the slightest 
indication, nor is there any suggestion as 
to what form they shall take. Will oral 
warranties suffice? Or are written ones 
necessary, setting forth in elaborate detail 
what they constitute ? 

It is clear that if this warranty is to 
operate architects and surveyors must care- 
fully ascertain the extent of their resources 
—whether they are sufficient to meet new 
claims for damages. To require the em- 
ployer to guarantee the plans, designs, 
schemes, and bills of quantities is to urge 
the employer to safeguard himself against 
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the possibility of being mulcted in 
damages through default by the architect 
or the surveyor. At present an employer 
has redress by action at common law for 
faulty design or for negligence by his archi- 
tect, and against the quantity surveyor for 
deficiencies in the bills of quantities. 
Already there is nothing to prevent his 
bringing an action against both or either. 
His knowledge of this power he sometimes 
uses ruthlessly. The architect and surveyor, 
to avoid the inconvenience and worry 
of defending an action, however just their 
cause, prefer to compromise. Why then 
give this further opportunity to the em- 
ployer to squeeze the poor architect and 
surveyor? For, as I have shown, any 
such warranties would certainly be con- 
strued as binding the architect and sur- 
veyor to further responsibilities. I cannot 
conceive that the federated builders 
deliberately intended to pass these respon- 
sibilities on to the shoulders of the profes- 
sionals, but that is what they do in their 
new code—unconsciously, I trust. If the 
architect has to give legal assurance to the 
employer in order to obtain a warranty 
guaranteeing his plans, . designs, and 
schemes, he will saddle himself with a 
most serious responsibility. Under the 
code, while the builder would obtain relief, 
the architect would, as we have seen, be 
left to prove—not always an easy thing— 
that damage was due to causes outside his 
control. In other words, it is the archi- 
tect, and not the building owner, who is 
made responsible to the builder. 


Architects’ Agreements 


Let me say, in passing, how foolish it 
does seem that architects should be so in- 
sistent upon an agreement’s being signed 
as between the employer and the builder, 
while the architect is so careless of his own 
interest that very rarely does he insist on 
an agreement between himself and the 
employer. Many architects and surveyors 
labour under the belief that an instruction 
carries with it certain fees. Nothing of 
the kind. It must first be proved that the 
instruction was received, and, secondly, 
what were its exact terms. Is it out of 
deference .to the susceptibilities of the 
architect that the federated builders have 
inserted the phrase ‘‘ as far as the con- 
tractor is concerned ”’ in sub-clause (a) of 
Clause 1 of the regulations? ‘‘ No, no, 
Mr. Architect,’’ one can hear the federated 
builders saying, ‘‘ we do not seek to under- 
mine the harmonious relations between 
yourself and your client, the employer— 


quite the contrary, er, but—er—as a 
matter of business, you understand— 
thank you!’ It won’t pass. If the 


builders seek protection, then let them 
concede the same right to the architects. 
But there is rare refreshment in sub- 
clause (a), Clause 2, with reference to the 
quantity surveyor, for he shall prepare the 
bills of quantities under the instructions 
of the employer. What has he done to de- 
serve this? I freely confess that some- 
times it is trying to work to the instruc- 
tions of the architect, but to the instruc- 
tions of the employer—Never ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Limitation of — Luxury, 
Building 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SiIRS,—When some months ago this pro- 
posal was originally mooted, it was appa- 
rently abandoned after some discussion. 
A natural conclusion would be that experts 
on building questions had seriously con- 
sidered the matter, and had recognised 
that the proposal to put a stop to the build- 
ing of such structures as theatres, picture- 
houses, etc., would not accelerate the con- 
struction of houses to a degree that would 
be at all commensurate with the disloca- 
tion of industry due to such a stoppage. 
For the tradesmen employed on indus- 
trial buildings and alleged “luxury’’ build- 


ings are not such as would be employed _ 


on housing construction, except in very 
few instances. Past experience indicates 
clearly that it is not possible to employ 
expert steel erectors, steel fixers (concrete), 
concreters, masons, mechanics, etc., ordi- 
narily employed on industrial buildings, to 
any extent in housing contracts. 

It would now anpear. however, that this 
proposal is again being put forward in 
a widened form, but if it is brought into 
effect the result may be found more disas- 
trous from the housing point of view than 
is the present situation. The power of the 
trades unions at the present is, of course, a 
matter which has to be very seriously con- 
sidered, and, consequent on the stoppage 
of all buildings other than houses a vast 
number of skilled workmen, members of 
trades unions, will be apparently thrown 
out of employment. Exactly what atti- 
tude the trades unions will adopt conse- 
quent on this effect can only be guessed 
at. 

The architectural nrofession would, of 
course, be at a standstill to a very large 
extent,. and consulting engineers and 
specialists of many kinds in building work 
would, therefore, find themselves with 
practically nothing to do. Moreover, 
many large orders for plant and machinery 
to be installed in the buildings now in tthe 
initial stages, or in course of construction, 
would be cancelled, and the machinery 
makers would also find themselves short of 
orders, in all of which cases it is a natural 
assumption that still further members of 
the middle and working classes would find 
themselves out of emnloyment. 

Since the armistice the Government has 
issued a number of appeals for increased 
production as being the only way to avoid 
national bankruptcy. How are the indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom to possibly 
increase production to the desired extent 
when the necessary buildings which are 
being proposed’“or erected fo effect this 
increase in production are forbidden by 
law? 

It was recently announced in the Press 
that an improvement in the national finan- 
cial status would be effected by the fact 
that the State had ceased to borrow money, 
and a campaign is to be organised to popu- 
larise housing bonds, and thus obtain the 
money necessary to carry on with the many 
large housing schemes now in hand, and 
one would have thought that to keep em- 
ployment at as high a level as possible 
would be the natural method of obtaining 
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Correspondence 


the necessary money for this method of 
housing finance, since it is to the small 
investor particularly that housing bonds 
would appeal. ; 

If the contention is right that the stop- 
page of all building other than houses will 
cause a greater amount of unemployment, 
then it would appear that the State are 
considering the adoption of a measure 
which will have exactly the opposite effect 
to that which is at present desirable, and 
it is to be hoped that the authorities will be 
able to make an accurate forecast as to the 
effect that is likely to be produced by the 
adoption of the measure under considera- 
tion and very considerably modify if not 
abandon it. A. A. LOVERIDGE. 


To the Editors of. THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—With regard to the luxury build- 
ing restrictions, which appear to be attract- 
ing a large amount of attention from the 
general public, we should like to point out 
one or two salient facts, looking at it 


’ purely from the building side. 


A general idea seems to prevail that in 
the event of a ban being put on all luxury 
building a very large number of workmen 
would be released for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the various housing schemes. 
But is this so? The majority of housing 
schemes that we have had put before us 
are necessarily of an economical stamp of 
building. That being so, such trades as 
stonemasons, steel erectors, decorators, 
highly skilled joiners, etc., etc., would 
automatically be out of employment, 
because when once the men_ of these 
various trades have joined their unions it 
is very difficult—in fact, almost impossible 
—for them to be transferred, say, from the 
stonemasons’ union to the bricklayers’, 
and their trades certainly will not be re- 
quired in any housing scheme. 

There is also another point, and that is 
regarding the professional men in the 
building trade, such as architects and sur- 
veyors. Whereas at the present moment 
these professional men are spread over a 
large number of buildings, one architect 
and one surveyor only would be employed 
on one housing scheme, however large or 
small. G. R. HOLLAND, 

Director and Secretary, Holland and 
Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd. 


To the Editoxs of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—-To a man who is unemployed, the 
limitation of output by men of his own 
trade appears no doubt to be desirable and 
to increase his chance of finding the em- 
ployment he desires. 

It is, however, geherally admitted by 
those who have considered the matter that 
such limitation of output has an exactly 
opposite effect to that intended in that it 
undoubtedly decreases the total production 
of the country, and thereby correspond- 
ingly decreases the total amount of labour 
required. 

Is not the present suggestion that all 
constructional work other than _ house- 
building should be stopped of exactly the 
same character? 

Superficially it might, and no doubt 
does, appear to those not conversant with 
the building industry, that to prohibit the 
erection of a factory would enable all the 
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energies which would have been the 
engaged to be transferred to the const 
tion of houses. , 4 

This, however, is by no means 
owing to the great difference betw 


required for the building of house p 
and those required for other forms 
struction. a 

The great majority of factories, 
stations, colliery, and gas works, ai 
forms of what may be called “ prod 
structures, are built either of st 
inforced concrete. The stoppage of ; 
work will immediately throw out 
ploymenit the steel fixers, expert c 
and other specialised tradesmen, 
not by any possibility find employ 


‘building dwelling-houses, and the s 


would apply to the masons, carvers, 
who would ordinarily be employ 
construction of large public bui 
stone, if these also were prohibited, — 

But the damage done would not 
this point, as those engaged on the 
tion of many of the different 
required would -also be thrown o 
ployment, and the prosperity now 
returning to the building trade as 
would undoubtedly receive a serio 
haps fatal, check. 

The building trade is of very fa 
ing influence on other trades, and 
mately connected with them, and 
back in it would have a generally 
ing effect on the whole trade of 
country. “ . 

How is it possible that this should a: 
that increase im the output of the 
as a whole, which is admitted on all 
to be of the utmost importance? 

Apart from the depressing effect 
tioned above, is it desirable that 
fessional men, such as civil engine 
architects, draughtsmen, etc., engage 
the various works which it is propos 
prohibit should be deprived of thei 
hood? Most of them have suf 
severely during the war, and are 
the point of regaining their lost po: 

A further period of depression 
many cases bring their professional 
to an end altogether, with the 
loss to the country of their abilit 
energies. 

All these considerations tend to shov 
so far from encouraging the buile 
houses, any action in the directio 
hibiting other buildings would dep 
trade of the country as a whole al 
quickly react to the detriment e 
house-building itself. ; 

Last, but not least, is the very 
effect which any such prohibitio 
have in preventing the ceneral trad 
country from being developed 
creased by the construction of new 

As explained above, the erectio 
structures only interferes with hou 
ing to a negligible extent, while the 
bition of the erection of power 
factories, warehouses, gas work 
sions, railway and colliery buildi 
the like, would have the most serio: 
on the increase of the general fra 
country, which, it is universally a 
1s of the utmost importance at the] 
time. 

R. W. VAWDREY, B.A., A.M.Ins' 

Managing Director, Indented 

Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. 
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Modern Domestic Architecture. 7.—-Bungalow at Byfleet 
A. W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, B.A., Architects 
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The walls of this Bungalow are built of two thicknesses of three-inch concrete blocks with a two-inch cavity. They are rendered on the 
outside and plastered within. The roof is covered with rough dull-coloured pantiles. There are brick chimney-sti acks, and white Georgian sash 
windows. Shutters painted green, and wood trellis-work of the same colour forming the porch and verandah, complete a design of which the 
keynote is breadth and simplicity. Mr. Herbert Adams of Weybridge is the builder. A general view of the bungalow appears on page 625. 
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hee A.: Lhe Past Year's’ Work 


CCORDING to the annual report ot 

the R.I.B.A., just to hand, the most 
* important task that faced the 
acil at the beginning of its year of 
» was that of giving effect to the wide- 
vd demand for the unification and 
1 organisation of the profession. The 
er was taken in hand at the first meet- 

and a Charter Committee was 
inted to deal with the scheme, which 
to be laid aside at the outbreak of the 

The Committee were rapidly con- 
od that wider and more far-reaching 
osals than those of 1914 must be con- 
lated, and they submitted to the 
1cil a recommendation in favour of 
yppointment of a new committee, re- 
mitative of the whole profession, which 
ld be entrusted with the duty of pre- 
ye a broad scheme of unification and 
tration. The Charter Committee’s 
‘t was unanimously approved by the 
cil, and, on Marc by a special 
ral meeting of the Royal Institute. 
various bodies concerned are now ap- 
ing their delegates, and the first meet- 
f the Unification Committee will take 
towards the end of May. The large 
int of evidence and information of a 
instructive character collected by the 
ure of Architecture Committee” will 
anded over to the executive of the 
cation Committee as soon as it is ap- 


ed by the latter body. 
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Architectural Education 


e Council are watching with the 
ast interest and sympathy the rapid 
opments that are taking place in the 
ods and machinery of architectura! 
ition. The “recognised schools ”’ are 
0 overflowing after the lean years of 
ar, and the short courses which in the 


past qualified students for exemption from 
the Intermediate Examination are being 
supplemented by longer courses which, it 
may be, will justify the Board of Architec- 
tural Education in recommending the 
exemption of graduates from part, if not 
the whole, of the Final Examination. At 
the same time, the constitution of the 
Board is being considered with a view to 
strengthening its representative character, 
and qualifying it more fully for its task of 
guiding and controlling the course of 
architectural* education. The Council 
welcome the completion of the scheme by 
which the Royal Academy has undertaken 
the co-ordination of the work of the several! 
ateliers for advanced students. The Board 
of Architectural Education are consider- 
ing the possibility of endowing one or more 
scholarships or prizes to encourage the 
work of the ateliers. An extension of the 
scheme to the larger provincial cities 
should do much to raise the standard of 
design throughout the country, and it is 
hoped that the councils of the larger allied 
societies will play the:r part in the develop- 
ment of the system. Members are re- 
minded that a bequest which will have a 
value of not less than £5,000 has been re- 
ceived by the Royal Institute under the 
will of the late Sir Archibald Dawnay. The 
income from this bequest is to be devoted 
to the furtherance of architectural educa- 
tion, and a scheme for the foundation of a 
scholarship or scholarships is now being 
developed. i 
Throughout the session the Council 
have been deeply concerned with, the pro- 
blem of the re-establishment of the build- 
ing trade. In forming the Building In- 
dustries Consultative Board—a body re- 
presentative of the four sections con- 
cerned: the architects, the surveyors, the 
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K. M. B. CROSS, B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
(See page €23). 
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contractors and the operatives—they hoped 
to provide an instrument which would at 
the samie time help the trade to deal effec- 
tively with its own internal problems and 
serve as a guide to the Government in its 
dealings with a great and complex 
industry. 


Building Restrictions 


After an exhaustive examination of 
the position as it existed at the termination 
of the war, in which it received the most 
valuable assistance from the Director of 
Building Materials Supply, Mr. G. E. 
Drower, and a frank interchange of views 
between the representatives of all sections, 
the Board came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the most vital need of the moment 
was the removal of all forms of Govern- 
ment control over the activities of the 
industry. This opinion was accordingly 
conveyed to the Government by a personal 
letter to the Prime Minister and by com- 
munications to the Departments  con- 
cerned. In this action the Council were 
indebted to the Society of Architects for 
constant co-operation and support. The 
Council regret that up to the present their 
representations have failed to convince the 
responsible authorities, who now find 
themselves faced with difficulties in the 
National Housing Scheme which they are 
endeavouring to remove by placing still 
further restrictions on the industry 
generally. 

The Council have repeated their protest, 
and they trust that the Allied Societies and 
the members generally will do their utmost 
to bring pressure to bear upon members of 
Parliament and the Government with a 
view to the removal of such restrictions. 
The Building Industries Consultative 
Board further endeavoured to contribute 
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to the improvement of conditions in the 
industry by issuing and = circulating 
throughout the country a vigorous appeal 
to all concerned to redouble their efforts 
to improve production, and,to remove the 
existing causes of friction, delay, and un- 
certainty. 

No effort has been spared to secure th 
success of the National Housing Scheme. 
A specially reduced scale of payment for 
architects engaged in this work was nego- 
tiated with the Ministry of Health, and con- 
ferences are now taking place with the 
object of removing certain anomalies that 
have’ shown themselves in practical work- 
ing. The Council have repeatedly urged 
upon the Ministry of Health the vital im- 
portance of entrusting town-planning and 
housing schemes only to those who possess 
full -professional - qualifications, and _ of 
assisting demobilised architects by spread- 
ing the work as widely as possible over the 
whole profession. 

The Competitions Committee have re- 
ported to the Council an unusually large 
number of competitions, the conditions of 
which have been at variance with the regu’ 
lations. As a result of the energetic and 
prompt action of the Committee, these 
conditions have in many cases been satis- 
factorily amended. In this work they 
have received constant assistance from the 
allied societies and the Society of Archi- 
tects. The Council desire to call the atten- 
tion of members, and particularly of those 
in the provinces, to the fact that the effec- 
tive supervision of competitions in the in- 
terests of the profession and of the public 
depends largely on the promptitude with 
which individual members call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to unsatisfactory 
competitions, and to the loyalty with which 
members generally support the action of 
the Committee and the Council in dealing 
with the promoters of such competitions. 
The Competitions Committee have drafted 
a set of model conditions for Housing Com- 
petitions which are about to be published. 


The Building Code 


The National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers have prepared a new 
' building code without consultation with 
the Royal Institute, and have given notice 
of their intention to withdraw from the 
agreement arrived at in 1903. The 
R.1.B.A. Conditions of Contract Com- 
mittee have reported to the Council the 
completion of their work in revising the 
R.I.B.A. Form, and the question of its im- 
mediate issue for the guidance of mem- 
bers is now before the Council. 

A strong committee has been formed to 
consider and report upon the question of 
the reform of the London Buiiding Acts. 
Proposals for an amending or consolidat- 
ing Bill will be prepared, and a conference 
with the L.C.C. Building Acts Committee 
will be arranged as soon as possible. 

The draft of a new code of professional 
conduct and practice has been circulated 
by the Council to the Standing Committees 
and the Councils of the Allied Societies. 


The very favourable comments received 


from these bodies are now being con- 
sidered by a Committee of the Council and 
the amended draft will be adopted and pub- 
lished at an early date. It is intended to 
issue the new code in pamphlet form, 
together with the President’s inaugural 
address and address to students and the 
lecture of Mr. Paul Waterhouse on archi- 
tectural education. 

The President and Council had the plea- 
sure Of presenting a congratulatory address 
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to Sir Aston Webb, Past-President, on the 
occasion of his election as President of the 
Royal Academy. Sir Aston is the first 
architect who has ever occupied this posi- 
tion. The Council are under special obli- 
gations to Major H. Barnes, M.P., for 
his ‘services in all matters concerning Par- 
liament and the public departments. 
Although his duties in the House of Com- 
mons made it impossible for him to attend 
many of the Council meetings, his work 
was of the greatest possible value to the 
Royal Institute. 


The War Memorial 


The annual report states that the sub- 
scribing membership of the Institute is now 
2,680. Members who served with the 
forces during the war numbered 79 
Fellows, 540 Associates, 336 Licentiates, 
and 300 Students, out of which eleven 
Associates, nine Licentiates, and twenty- 
eight Students and Probationers made 
the supreme sacrifice. In addition the 
death occurred of ten Fellows, fifteen Asso- 
ciates, nineteen Licentiates, two retired 
Fellows, one Hon. Fellow, one Hon. Asso- 
ciate, and two Hon. Corresponding 
Members. A tablet is to be placed in the 
Institute in.memory of those who lost their 
lives in the war. A competition is to be 
held for the design, limited to those who 
served in the war, and the President has 
been invited to act as assessor. 

The Council-have given their support to 
the work of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, and Mr. 
Walter Cave, vice-president, is acting as 
chairman of the Welfare Committee. 
Proposals with regard to salaries and in- 
surance have been submitted to the 
Council. 

The Hon. Auditors call attention to the 
success with which the finances of the 


, Royal Institute have withstood the strain 


of the war years. Only the exercise of the 
most rigid economy, coupled with the re- 
striction of activities to the barest mini- 
mum, has enabled this result to be 
attained. Now, however, it is necessary 
to resume the full exercise of normal activ- 
ities and to face the developments called 
for by a progressive policy, and it is 
obvious that in view of the general rise 
in prices an income at the pre-war level 
cannot possibly be adequate to meet the 
cost of post-war activities. On the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee, the 
Council have accordingly summoned a 
special general meeting to sanction the in- 
crease of subscriptions’ and fees by an 
amount which should provide a’ sufficient 
income in future. 


—_—_———. 


Coming Events 


FRIDAY, May 14. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Ses- 
sional Meeting at Scarborough, at 7.30 
p.m. Discussion on “Inconsistencies in 
Personal and Communal Hygiene,” to be 
opened by James Robert Kaye, M.B., 
C.M., D.P.H., F.C.S. (County Medical 
Officer of Health, West Riding of York- 


shire). The chair will be taken at 7.30 
p-m. by Professor H. R. Kenwood, 
C.M.G., M.B., -FiR:S.E. (Member of 
Council). 


TUESDAY, May 18. 

R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London.— 
Meeting of Licentiates to elect seven 
representatives to serve on the Unification 
and Registration Committee. Mr. John 


W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., will occupy the” 


Shar. | 4.30 pin. 


The Architecture | 
Robert Adam_ 


Mr. Arthur Thomas Bolton, F 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered the first of the 
lectures for 1920, upon “The Deco 
and Architecture of Robert Adam 2 
John Soane, 1758—1837,” at the 
Society of Arts on Monday ‘evening 
week. j 

Mr. Menzies, who took the chair 
absence of Mr. Cole, said that he ¢ 
there was no more suitable place 
delivering of these lectures, because 
in Adelphi, they were in Adam-lan 
their own building was designed an 
by the Adam brothers. It was his- 
funds were forthcoming, to resto 
house to the condition in  whie 
brothers left it. 

Mr. Bolton dealt with the general p 
tion in English architecture at the tir 
Robert Adam’s return from his men 
Grand Tour in Italy, which extended 
the summer of 1754 to January, 1758 
work of the period of the first two Geo 
had been a solid and a consistent 
which it became the mission of ] 
Adam, as a revolutionary artist, to bye 
up and transform. The fundamental i 
that lay at the root of his revolu 
the thesis ‘‘that the domestic are 
of the Greeks and Romans was entir 
tinct from that of their Temples.’ 
proposition, which might be regar 
merely a commonplace to-day, cal 
question the validity ‘of the system o 
Orders which had been the subject 
much study since men had first turne 
the remains of Roman antiquity ag 
basis for building in the earliest d 
the Renaissance. When Robert re 
from Italy the majority of the remain 
of his life was passed in London, vai 
repeated journeys to Scotland and ¢ 
England in connection with his ex 
practice as an architect. 

James might be regarded as having b 
chief of the staff to Robert, while 
position seems to have been that 
eldest brother, to whom deferenc 
shown as by the inclusion of his né 
the contracts, etc., of the Adam br 
There was nothing to show that, apart 
the genius of Robert, any one of the 
brothers would have achieved any 
more important than the sound, ifh 
and dull, work of their father, Will 

Of Robert Adam it could be said t 
house builder he had _ few 
Many of his houses remained 
cally unaltered, and their continued 
pation for more than four gene 
testified in a remarkable way te 
merits. There was no hint of ecce: 
in his classic schemes, which remain 
to the ideal of simplicity and repose. 
taught and practised the mnecess 
variety in contradistinction to the - 
of that series of oblong and squar 
riors which had prevailed in the 
Georgian times. He pointed out th 
of the progressive effect ending 
climax, but he arrived at such a 
without apparent effort, or any st 
after a coup de thédtre after the man 
of a Jesuit church, or late Roman Rel 
sance interior. This Grecian mod 
was all the more remarkable | 
Adam was the earliest to appreciate 
real merits of his predecessor, 
Vanbrugh, and, as they hadi seen, 
a knowledge of the Italian Barroqu 
had been a close ally of Piranesi. 


. 
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Higher Buildings for 


London 


t the Lyceum Club recently Sir Martin 
yway and Sir Theodore Chambers took 
+ in a debate on the subject, “That 
don should stretch up, not out.” Mr. 
ford Hewitt presided. Mr. Delissa 
sph, F.R.I.B.A. (who, it will be remem- 
ed, read a paper before the R.I.B.A. 
“Higher Buildings for London’’), was 
yng those present. 
ir Martin Conway said that he had not 
lly grasped the fact that he had been 
ected to come and support any par- 
lar theories. He was _ horrified to 
rn that London was going to have a 
ulation of ten million people in a few 
rs’ time. He took it that ten million 
ple indicated two million families. 
ey had to make their choice. If they 
ited to live in town and be tdéwnsmen 
vy could not have the amenities of the 
ntry. The moment you got towns of 
million inhabitants you could not 
vel home every day ; you had to live in 
n. The hideous number of railroads, 
crowded travelling, the pushing and 
shoving, the loss of parcels and tem- 
s—all were the result of spreading the 
ulation over a large area. 
f they were not going to spread out 
y must go into the air. He was con- 
ced it could be done. It was only a 
sstion of whether they wanted it or not. 
was not advocating skyscrapers; do 
let anybody say he was. The idea as 
learned it was that the ordinary work- 
-class man, or the ordinary middle- 
ss man, liked to have a little house of 
own, with a roof of its own. Then he 
s told that the working-classes could not 
lure what they called tenements. Well, 
did not wonder at it. People objected 
stairs. Going up stairs was a process 
t became monotonous. If they were 
ng to build London up in the air, they 
st have lifts. The only lift that would 
of any use was one that would be always 
king and which would hold a lot 
people. He confessed he had had no 
ctical experience of these matters, but 
Was quite certain the buildings must 
big if they were undertaken at all— 
Jertaken in a novel manner and on an 
mense scale. He could conceive of such 
juilding having its own co-operative 
res, its own cinema, theatre, school, 
It would have central heating, 
ctric light, and hot and cold water in 
Ty room.’ 
te had been asked, What would happen 
uch a building caught fire? Well, he 
1 been in such a building when it 
ight fire, and no one found it out for 
» days.” 
‘Where were the children going to 
y?” someone else asked. A _ créche 
uld be in the building, and the whole 
Id problem would be solved. The 
ther would be free to go to work if she 
nted, and she could go to work in the 
né building. Such a building would be 
Y profitable as an investment, too, if 
ae on a very large scale. He did not 
nt the Government to build them, how- 
©; he wanted them to be put up as a 
ying concern. 
it Martin, in conclusion, said that he 
S not in the least anxious to make con- 
‘ts. If he made a convert he would 
xin to think he was wrong. He simply 
‘ew them down the bone of contention. 
ir Theodore Chambers said that he 
ned issue with Sir Martin Conway on 
ne points. He thought high buildings 


s 


for offices would be excellent, but for 
living in it was a horrid idea, destructive 
of morality, and not the sort of place to 
bring children up in. He agreed that 
reconstruction of London should be under- 
taken in some manner, but suggested that 
there should be small, self-contained cities 
outside of London. The whole housing 
area in this country took up only one- 
eighth of the entire acreage. 

“ Get the industries away from the great 
centres,” was his advice, not get them 
away anywhere, but think the matter out 
well before they started. He instanced 
Welwyn (Hertfordshire), and its advan- 
tages, and the happy natural lives of the 
people there. London lfe was not a 
natural life ; it was one which they had to 
grow into. 


Following Sir Theodore Chambers’ ex- | 


pressions of opinions, a discussion took 
place. 


Societies and Institutions 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 


At the last meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers twenty-five Members and 
one Associate were elected, and thirty-two 
Associate Members _ transferred to 
Members. 


Society of Architects’ Scholarship. 


Twenty-five students competed in the 
Society of Architects’ Victory Scholarship 
Competition for a gold medal and scholar- 
ship, value £150. The students, who were 
all under thirty-five, were ordered to make 
a drawing of a great doorway to a 
National Pantheon. Twelve hours were 
given in which the work was to be com- 
pleted. The society intend to hold a 
competition on the same lines each year. 


‘Institute of Industrial Administration. 


The Institute of Industrial Administra- 
tion, of 110, Victoria Street, S.W.1, have 
held their first general meeting at the 


Central Hall, Westminster. About 150 
members attended. The hon. secretary 
announced wide support from both 
London and the provinces, and also 


a promise by Lord Haldane to address the 
members on the subject of administration. 
A strong provisional committee was 
appoznted representing many branches of 
industry. 


the organisation of payment by results are 
being given at the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. 


Sheffield Architects and Surveyors. 


At a general meeting of the Sheffield, 
South Yorkshire, and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, with Mr. A. F. 
Watson in the chair, the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. C. B. Flock- 
ton ; vice-president and hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull ; hon. treasurer, Mr. R. W. 
Fowler; council, Messrs. W. G. Buck, 
F. E. P. Edwards, J. R. Hall, C. F. Inno- 
cent, J. Lancashire, H. L. Paterson, 1: baad Ip 
Potter, C. S. Sandford, and F. H. W rench. 
The outgoing president (Mr. A. F. 
Watson), who has occupied the position 
during the past seven years, was heartily 
thanked for his services, and especially for 
the help he has rendered to the interests of 
the profession during the years of the war. 
The other officers were cordially thanked 


1920. 


As an immediate step in the, 
- work of the Institute, a series of lectures on 
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for their services. Mr. Flockton, in re- 
turning thanks for his election, referred 
to the fact that his father was the first 
President of the Society on its formation 
thirty-three years ago, and said he would 
use his best endeavours to further the work 
of the Society, and especially the interests 
of the younger members. 


The R.A. Dinner 


The anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Academy has been held in Gallery No. 3. 
Prince Albert occupied the seat of honour 
on the right of Sir William Aston Webb, 
Piva BROT. BA: 

Responding to the Royal toast, Prince 
Albert said that the President, who had 
always taken a foremost place in every 
movement of social progress, was well 
fitted to guide the destinies of the Society 
through this time of change. The 
development of motor travelling had 
brought back to our highways some of the 
importance which they enjoyed in the oid 
coaching days. He felt sure that many ot 
his comrade motorists would welcome the 
revival of the village sign or emblem let- 
tered and conspicuously displayed. In 
the neighbourhood of Sandringham these 
village signs had been introduced with con- 
siderable success. Sir Aston Webb had re- 
ferred to the Industrial Welfare Society 
and to King George’s Fund for Sailors, 
with both of which he was proud to be asso- 
ciated as president. The Industrial Wel- 
fare Society was trying to sharpen the 
faculties of the boys in the workshops and 
to teach them another great art, that of 
keeping fit and of becoming players in- 
stead of spectators. But games, though 
the best levellers in life, were not every- 
thing. The artisan needed the help of the 
artist to exhilarate the mind and eye. The 
increasing leisure of the public ’called for 
greater attractions in art galleries and 
museums. The one big» question of the 
day was the welfare of the people. 
Painters, sculptors, and architects have 
their responsibility in representing scenes 
and portraits, monuments, memorials, 
buildings, in such a form as to inspire 
those who see them with greater powers of 
observation and sympathy of enterprise and 
imagination. To the Royal Academy they 
could look with confidence to meet these 
requirements of the age. 

The President, proposing “ Our Guests,” 
coupled with the toast the names of Senor 
Merry del Val, the Spanish Ambassador, 
and Mr. J. W. Davis, the American 
Ambassador. 

The Spanish Ambassador said the 
Spanish painters to-day took English art 
for their example and model. There was 
a movement in Spain to open an exhibition 
of Spanish art in London towards the end 
of this year. 

The American Ambassador said it was 
in the art of a nation that its soul was most 
truly expressed. Egypt with its civilisa- 
tion was long since gone, but its architec- 
ture and art spoke in eloquent terms 
of the people who inhabited the historic 
valley of the Nile. The Greek Federation 
had disappeared, Athenian law had passed 
and was forgotten ; Olvmpian Jove himself 
had fallen from the throne, but the 
Parthenon and the Venus of Milo kept the 
soul of Greece alive and warm in their 
hearts to-day. Great Britain by its sculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture. gave a 
constant message to its Allies across the 
seas. 
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Economic Heating and 


Cooking 


America has for so long enjoyed a repu- 
tation for the best systems of central heat- 
ing and the most up-to-date and convenient 
cooking-ranges, stoves, and open grates, 
that it is a satisfaction to point out that 
Britain is now making rapid strides m 
this direction. The new housing schemes 
therefore will not only incorporate econo- 
mic andi efficient installations of hot-water 
heating and scientific cooking appliances, 
but an immense saving will be effected in 
the labour hitherto involved. 

Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement. 

Of considerable interest to architects in 
search of the economic and efficient are 
the inventions of Mr. A. P. Florence, 
M.I.H.V.E., managing director of the 
London Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany, who has just been entrusted with the 
complete equipment of the heating and 
cooking apparatus for. the forthcoming 
British Antarctic Expedition—though not 
the first important work of the kind, for 
his company similarly equipped the late 
Captain Scott’s expeditions to the North 
Pole some years ago. Indeed, Mr. 
Florence is one of the leading authorities 
on the subject, having devoted a lifetime 
to inventing valuable improvements for 
the kitchen—the most important room of 
any house—and may claim -to have had a 
very large share in promoting fuel 
economy and smoke abatement. | Several 
years ago the “Florence” patent_boiler- 
grate (which burns anthracite) was tested 
with six others by the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society at a house in London, with 
results that conclusively demonstrated its 
superiority both as regards small coal con- 
sumption and minimising of smoke. This 
same grate, by the way (the back boiler of 
which serves sufficient radiators to warm a 
whole house), recently won for a house- 
holder the “Daily Mail” £50 prize, which 
was awarded for the best labour-saving 
device in the home. The gratified winner 
in question informed the “Daily Mail” 
that, although he had had the grate in con- 
stant use for ten years, “it has not cost one 
penny for repairs.” 

Hot-water heating for large houses is 
generally considered by engineers to be 
the acme of refinement, and the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Ministry of Health is 
now considering this system - for - small 
dwellings. Properly designed, it is, of 
course, the most desirable. In America 
steam heating is used in both town and 
country houses to a greater extent than 
any other method. 5 

Anthracite Stoves and Ranges. 

Mr. Lawrence is also the pioneer of 
anthracite. stoves. and -ranges,: notable 
among the latter being his “Kooksjoie,”’ 
specially constructed «for - anthracite, 
though it burns all fuels. This range, 
being continuous burning (with anthra- 
cite), saves the servants much labour, while 
the flues merely need attention once.in six 
months, and the chimney once ‘in as many 
years. The “Kooksjoie’’ (made in eleven 
sizes, from mansion to: cottage) is: the 
range specially selected by the. British 
Antarctic Expedition to the South Pole. 
Fuel-saving is a feature of the range, 
which, burning anthracite, and being pro- 
perly regulated, the smaller sizes only 
consume about half a ton of coal per 
month, although burning day and night. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it should 
be rapidly superseding the old-fashioned 
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type of range burning five or six tons of 
coal per month. The large size, or “Com- 
munal”’ kitchener—capable of cooking for 
a great number of persons—consumes an 
average of one ton of anthracite per 
month. The largest-sized nuts, or cobbles, 
are found most satisfactory for these 
ranges. ; 

It is interesting to note that this parti- 
cular range has been proved most suitable 
in connection with the recent trials of the 
Welcome Heater Company's new paraffin- 


oil burner, which is being extensively. 


adopted on ships. 
One-Ring Gas Cooker. 

Another innovation. by. the same in- 
ventor, particularly convenient in houses 
occupying isolated positions, or where the 
ordinary fuels are not readily available, is 
known as the “Wifesjoie ’’ one-ring gas 
cooker, which is becoming justly popular 
for various reasons. This ingenious cooker 
—the only one combining a hot-water ser- 
vice—is equipped with a swing burner, 
which concentrates heat on any: part of its 
enclosed hot-plate ; an automatically venti- 
lated oven, maintaining any required tem- 
perature ; and a movable. hot-plate provid- 
ing easy access to all parts for the purpose 
of cleaning. It will cook to perfection for a 
family, keeping four pots boiling, or two 
pots and oven at cooking heat, whilst 
simultaneously heating a fifteen-gallon 
cylinder of water, only consuming thirty- 
five cubic feet of gas per hour in the pro- 
cess, equivalent to an average cost of two- 
pence,- with gas costing as much as 4s. 6d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The “ Wifesjoie’’ cooker is easily adapt- 
able to country house petrol-gas installa- 
tions, and is highly successful with the 
paraffin oil burner previously mentioned, 
costing only one penny per hour for the 
oil consumed. It can be supplied with or 
without supports, to stand! conveniently 
upon a table, or with or without copper 
high-pressure boiler or cylinder. 


1920. 


_Price 1s, net. 


THE ‘‘ KOOKSJOIE” RANGE 


Supplied to the Imperial British Antarctic Expedition (1920), being successfully tried with the 
“Welcome ” Heater, which burns paraffin oil. Reading trom left to right ;: Mr E. M. Joyce, 
Second in Command of the Expedition; Mr. A. MacLennan, inventor of the “Welcome” 
Heater ; Mr. A. P. Florence, M.I.H.V.E., inventor of the “ Kooksjoie”” Anthracite Range. 


Housing Materials _ 

The Ministry of Health have under cop- 
sideration, in consultation with the Minjs- 
try of Munitions, the arrangements for the 
supply of materials required for assisted 
housing schemes, and the following provi. 
sional arrangements have been made 
modification of those outlined in Mem 
randum No. D.65 and General Housin 
Memorandum No. 10. In view of th 
largely increased demands for materia] 
which may be expected during this and 
the following years it has-been decidec 
that building materials (other than lig! 
castings, Sanitary ware, drainpipes an 
glass) should as a rule be purchased in- 
dependently of the D.B.M.S. The Hous 
ing Commissioner will require to be satis: 
fied that the prices on which tenders are. 
based are the best obtainable. — The 
D.B.M.S. will complete purchases which 
he is already making on behalf of local 
authorities of the classes of materials re- 
ferred to in Memorandum D.65, and in 
order that he may have full informal 
guide him it will be necessary ‘haalile, 
should be informed as early as possibl 
whether the local authority propose — 
rely upon him for the supply of such 
materials. i 


Publications Received 


Notes on Gas- and Oil Engine A 
dents, Price 1s. net. The National 
Boiler and General Insurance Company, 
Ltd., National Buildings, St. Mary’s Par- 
sonage, Manchester. mi 

Half Past Twelve Dinner Hour Stu 
for the Odd Half Hours. By George 
Gough, sometime Exhibitioner of Ba 
College, Oxford. A simple and in 
ing study of economics from a 
political point of view. Sells, Ltd., 
and 167, Fleet Street, London, E, 
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Current Prices of Materials 


DON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


VATOR AND CONCRETOR 


itor, 1s. 9d. per hour. | 
‘er, 1s. 9d. per hour. | 
1s. 9d. per hour. | 
‘man, ils, 10d. per 


der, ls. 10d. per 
man, 6s. 60. per shift. 


1 brick or stone, 
hae. per yd. 

g ballast 19s. per yd 
avel, 20s. per yd, 

id, 22s, per yd. 

d sand, 23s. 6d. per 


ed ballast or gravel, 
10 per cent. per yd. 

* breeze, etc., prices 
rding to locality. 


od cement, 80s. per 
in small lots, ex 
on stock, 100s. per 


me, 70s. per ton, 
charged extra at 
d, each and credited 

1 returned at 2s. 

yort hire per day: 
and horse, 28s. 

1 motor lorry, £6 15s 

m lorry, 5-ton, £6. 

ler, 82s. 6d. 

m Toller, £4 10s. 

er. cart, : 


VER. 
rer, ls. 9d. per hour. 
rman, 1s. 10d. per 


ayer, 2s. Old. per 


er, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
man, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


vare pipes, tested 
ity, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
id., 9-in. 7s. 11d, per 


iron pipes, coated, 
lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
5s. 9d., 9-in. 8s. 6d. 
yd, 

nd cement and sand, 
Exeavator above. 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. 6d. per 
yd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 3s. 3d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 3s. 4d. per yd. 

Planking, 6d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 
3s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 36s. per yd, cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 58s. per yd. cube. 


Do. 6.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 


Lias lime concrete, 48s. per yd. cube. 
Breeze Concrete, 35s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 3s. 3d., 6-in. 4s. 10d., 9-in. 6s, 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 9s., 6-in. 
15s, 3d., 9-in. 26s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


for caulking, 55s. 
ewt. 

t, Is. 9d. per Ib. 
XLAYER. 

ayer, 2s. O2d. per 
Ps 

Ter, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
Ider, 1s. 10d. per 


t. 


n stocks, 86s. per M. 
ins, 80s. per M 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equad, 
£49 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £53 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 5d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 7d. per ft. sup. extra. 


rdshire blue, 220s. 
M 


“icks, 2} in., 223s. per 


1, salt, white, and 
ve stretchers, £25 
headers, £24 10s. 
M. 8 


rs, extra, 180s. per M. 
ds, less, £1 per M. 
at and sand, see Ex- 
ator above. 

grey stone, 65s. per 


lime mortar 2s. 
yd 


/ course, in rolls of 
in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 

in. 108. 9d., 18 in. 
_ per roll. 


Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. per 
ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, ls. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, Lin., 
yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 24d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, 3in., 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical 2s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. per ft. sup. . 


5s. per 


Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, -in., 12s. 
per yd. 
Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 8d. per yd. 


IN (INCLUDING SLATE). 


n, 28. 02d. per hour. 

xer, 2s. 13d. per hour. 
Irer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
Mae, ls. 10d. per 


and stone: 
eo 4s. 5d. per ft. 


tie 4s. 8d. per ft. 
ee 8s. 1d. per tt, 
field red, 7s. 6d. 


ul trade ext 
oo) 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 11d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft.. add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 15s. per ft. sup. 

pry moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 9d. per 

ru, 

Do. circular, ls. per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Add = the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

York paving, av. 23 in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

York Templates Sawn, 
per ft. cube, 10s. 3d. 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see ‘ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, ls. 114d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s. 10d. per 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
‘* Piecework.” 


Slates, 1st quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47, 
Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib, 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see ‘“ Ex- 


cavator,”’ etc., above. 

Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M. 

Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggzies 
200s. per ton. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER 

Carpenter, 2s. Otd. per, 
hour. | 


| 


Joiner, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour.| 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d| 
works or site. » 


Archangel: 
1st £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S.-7s. 7d. per ft. 


cube. 

Boards, lst £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 
std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S8. 

8 


£58. 
Battens, 38rd and U/S8. 
£51. 

Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

and G. and matching, 
U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 


Me 


Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per|: 


ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft, 
sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
eine 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 123 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent. 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do. 8d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 95s., Countess 103s., Duchess 117s. per 
square. 
Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 
Delabole do. 115s. per square, 


Add, if vertical, 8s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, ls. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 105s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 92s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 
13s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., ids, per fb. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 18s. per sq, 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 98s. (per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in, deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 

13-in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. bD.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. lin. 3s 3d. per’ ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 14-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 64d., 
11-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft, sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, ls. 9d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 55s. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Do. soil pipe, 60s. per 
ewt. 


Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 


Ib. 

Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

a and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 


Cast-iron pipes. etc.: 
L.C.C. soil. 3-in. 7s. 6d., 
4in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 


R.W.P., 2i-in. 85. 6d., 
8-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 
per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc. 
80s, 

Lead pipe. fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Do. 4&-in., 2s. 11d. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 3s. 4d. per ft. 
Do. 1t-in., 4s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in. 
10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe. at 24 lb. ner length, jointed in 
red lead, 22-in., 25. 2d.,.per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in., 2s. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and al? 
ears, etc,, 44in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: ’ 
W.C. pans and all joints. P. or S.. and including 

water waste preventers, 48s. each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 40s. each. 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s, 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 3s. per yd. 


Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
33s. each. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


GLAZIER. 
"Glazier, no fixed rate. 
"Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 82 oz. 1ld. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in. 634d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3.in. 63d. 


_ per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
hour. 

‘Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton, 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,” etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

ae mortar, 448. 6d. per, 
yd. 

(Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 


n. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton 


Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s, 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 1d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 113d. per 


hour, 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. - 
Linseed oil, raw, 11s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 

Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gal! 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, - washable in 
bb goat 2) colours, 558. per 
ewt. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. ld., 
32 oz. Is. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 oz. 1s, 14d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. yer yd. 

Metal lathing. 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 8s. 10d, per yd. 5 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland: and set in fine stuff, 38. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled. 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

De. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not includin, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d.-per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 


{Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 


dubbing out, ete., 4d. per ft, lin. 
White glazed-tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 64d. per yd. sup. 
Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 
Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 
Knot, stop, and prime, 9d. per yd. sup. 
Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 
Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup. 
Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 
Figured do, do. 8s. per yd. sup. 
French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 
fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 
Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 
Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND. 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 22s. 6d. per 
all 


De Flat, 22s. 6d. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 22s. 6d. per gall. 
French polish, 28s. per gall 
Turps substitute, 7s. per | 

gall. | 


i 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, etc. 
Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 


in, 60s. per ewt. 


Mild steel in British stan-|Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. pe 
£32 per)Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including 
and driving screws, ls. 7d. per yd, 


dard sections, 


m. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galyd., £57 per ton. 


Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, galvd., 2s, 6d. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
eent producing practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 


Fibre or wood pulp board- Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not includi 
or grounds, 69d. per ft. sup. ; 


ings, 5d. perft. sup. - 


MEASURED WORK PRICES, 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £58 per i 
Do, in small sections as reinforcement, £42 per {, 
Tarector, 1s, 10d. per hour. |Do. in compounds, £47 per ton. : 
Do. in bar or rod reeinforcement, £46 per ton 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. | Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including 


Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in.,] Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last. flat, 5s. 5d 


grey flat, 3s. 7d. per sup. 


yd. sup. 

ae corrugated, 7s, per |Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


Metal casements for wood| Hanging only metal casements in, but n 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


Do, in metal frames, 4s. Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per 


3d. per ft. sup. 


Asbestos cement slates or| Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not in 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thie : 


a 


Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Jb. 

Hard stopping 9d. per Ib. 

Noman, hard oak, 19s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 19s. 6d. 
per gall. 


tiles, 5-32 in. punched,| battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” pe 
per M., grey £25, red £27.| grey, 67s.. red 69s. 6d. 

Waterproofing compounds) Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. O 
for cement: of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per b 


Wrougnt iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 


vd. Js. 11d. 


R.W.P.,. 9 3 il, pera, yas 


3s. 


Glasgow Royal Technical 
College 


During April on Saturday afternoons the 
students and staff of the Architecture and 
Building Day and Evening Classes of the 
Royal Technical College visited four 
buildings in course of construction. The 
first visit was paid to the new houses at 
Coplawhill being erected for the Glasgow 
Corporation under the direction of Mr. 
Peter Fyfe, director of housing, the party 
being ‘conducted round the works by Mr. 
David Skinner, chief clerk of works on 
the housing schemes, and by Mr. Mac- 
gregor, the resident clerk of works. The 
wooden houses erected by Mr. Cowieson 
in the same area were also visited. 

The second visit was to the Demonstra- 
tion School, Jordanhill, the architects for 
which are Messrs. John Keppie and Hen- 
derson, and which, after being in the hands 
of the Admiralty and the War Office, is 
now to be completed for its first intended 
purpose. 

The third building visited was the new 
Provincial Training College, Jordanhill 
(Messrs. H. and D. Barclay, architects). 
‘This extensive work is yet far from being 
completed, so that its construction could 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


be clearly seen, the great roof and gallery 
cantilevers of the large hall being speci- 
ally studied. 

The fourth building visited was the 
Students’ Hostel, Jordanhill, presently 
being completed from the plans of Mr. 
Andrew Balfour, architect. This building 
commands extensive views, for on a clear 
day Goatfell, in Arran, can be seen in one 
direction from it, and the hills around the 
Trossachs in another. 

The party was conducted over the last 
three works by Mr. Andrew Brown, clerk 
of works, who added a’ special feature of 
interest and value in arranging that Mr. 
John Burnett, of Govan High School 
Evening Classes, should be present to ex- 
hibit and explain his remarkable collec- 
tion of specimens of native and foreign 
timbers, which he did to the genuine ap- 
preciation of everyone. 

At the close of each visit Professor 
Gourlay proposed, and the students grate- 
fully accorded a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the architects for their kind permission 
to visit their buildings, and to the clerks 
of works for the able way in which they 
had conducted the visits, especially for 
directing their attention to the varied 
nature of materials and methods of con- 
struction employed. 


cement). 
Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d, per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. ld. per ft. : 


. Competition New 


Lockerbie. a 

War memorial. Cost £2,000, 
sive of roll of honour, architect’s fe 
outlays. Particulars from Mr 
M’Jerrow, Town Clerk. Closing 
June 30. The R.I.B.A. and the Soc 
Architects request their members 
take part in the competition, the con 
not being approved. Ss 
Sheffield. - 

War Memorial Halls. Assessors 
Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A., at 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A. Prem 
£250, £150 and £100. Apply Mr. 
Hart, Town Clerk. Designs by Jul 
RA.B-A, - 

Memorial Tablet, with the names 
Members, Licentiates, and Student 
laid down their lives during the war 
miums, 100 guineas, 30 guineas, a 
guineas. Full particulars of the cor 
tion, which is open onlv to Me 
Licentiates, Students, and Pro 
who served in the Forces during tl 
was published in our issue of Ma a 
600. The total cost of the memoria 
complete, is not to exceed the sum of 
exclusive of honorariums and prem 
Closing date May 30. 
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With which is incorporated ‘‘The Builders’ Journal ’’ 


POL GYD Vy 
(7 ( Mor Lanbsrugh | 
Eee cent Lt Se 


Sir John Vanbrugh, half dramatist, half architect, was born, it is 
inferred from one of his letters, in 1666. In 1702 he succeeded 
Talman as Comptroller of Royal Works, and in 1716 he followed 
Wren as Surveyor of Greenwich Hospital. He was knighted 
by George I. in 1714. In connection with Blenheim Palace 
his greatest work, he suffered many indignities at the hands of 
the niggardly Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and this bitter 
experience may have shortened his life, for he died in 1726, 
when only sixty years old. 
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The City Churches Must be Saved 


>) ROTEST against the proposal to demolish nearly 
a score of venerable City churches grows daily 
in volume and vehemence. All the great 
. London newspapers, and all the most influential 
umnals in the provinces, are unanimous in condemning 
in the highest degree scandalous the coo] proposal to 
b the City of London of more than one-third of her 
erished heritage in churches, and letters of fierce 
test against what is generally regarded as a 
unsel of wholesale sacrilege have been almost 
wumerable. Special and influential meetings of pro- 
it are being held, and remonstrant resolutions are 
ing freely sent to the Bishop of London, who by this 
1e must heartily regret that he ever set the Commis- 
mn to work. That he is disposed to hearken to its 
regious counsel of destruction we reluse to believe, 
1 we are in a position to assure him—al hough doubt- 
s he is aware of it already—that in setting his face as 
lint against it he will be secure of the hearty support 
the entire architectural profession, in common with all 
- educated elements in the community, including, we 
ume, as a matter of course, his own clergy. 
For instance, the Rev. Hudson Shaw, rector of St. 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate, addressing a large congregation 
that church on May 10, confessed to ‘“‘a certain 
ount of furious indignation” at the Commission’s 
nous threat against no fewer than nineteen of the City 
itches, thirteen of them built to Wren’s designs. How 
/ommission composed exclusively of Churchmen could 
cend to such depths of esthetic depravity passes all 
lerstanding. The Bishop w'll surely remember what 
‘Majority reporters on the Commission have inconti- 
tly forgotten—that our splendid heritage of tthe City 
ches is not parochial: virtually it belongs to the 
ion, and the nation will not let it nerish at the hands 
1 callous parochial Commission. The Wren churches 
an integral part of the history of archi‘ecture. Nay, 
y belong to the history of the Empire and of the men 
0 made it. 
Ne notice with pleasure that at last Thursday’s meet- 
of the City Corporation the recommendations of the 
hop’s Commission were strongly condemned by a 
s€ majority, which passed a resolution vigorously 
testing “against such wholesale destruction of City 
dmarks,” and calling upon “the proper authority to 
hhold its sanction to the proposal.’”? Speakers at the 
sting heartily denounced the suggested iconoclasm. 
e of them described it as “a horrible project.” 
other asked very pertinently what Americans and 
ladians would think of us for breeding a body of men 
able of agreeing to suggest this deed of shame. 
other said that the proposal “‘ filled him with abhor- 
ce.” and opined that if the Lord Mayor would call a 
Idhall meeting the miserable project would be howled 
m by a thousand voices. In spite of the rude shock 
ur faith in humanity which the Commission has given 
we believe that the sense of a Guildhall meeting 
ld be as forcibly expressed as this hearty speaker 
Cipates. Sir Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., said 


that the City must sternly forbid this “ architectural 
Bolshevism.” It was inevitable that this term would 
sooner or later emerge, and the objection to it, if any, 
relates rather to its staleness than to its strength. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, hon. sec. of the R.I.B.A., sent to 
the meeting a letter expressing, on behalf of the Council, 
the hope that the attitude of the Court of Common 
Council would be one of uncompromising opposition. 
Certainly. Nocompromise! But there should be some 
aggressiveness. We strongly urge the Council, whose 
business 1s not only to promote good architecture but to 
preserve it, to call a meeting of all architectural interests 
to pass a formal resolution condemning in the most 
emphatic terms this dastardly Philistine attempt to 
destroy wholesale the work of our foremost British archi- 
tect. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, presiding at the dinner of the 
London Society at the Adelaide Galleries on Thursday 
evening, naturally referred to the subject that must have 
been uppermost in the minds of all present. He did so 
with his customary directness and vigour. “If,” he 
said, “ it were once admitted that a great corporate body 
like the Church of England was entitled to part with its 
property to meet the need of the present generation, it 
seemed to him there was no logical reason why this pro- 
cess should not ultimately be extended to St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey.’’ Precisely. This sapient Com- 
mission has, by its mere report, done an infinite amount 
of discredit to Church and country. It has set up a bad 
precedent of irreverence, shown a shocking example of 
reckless indifference to the claims of art and antiquity, a 
heartless disregard for the feelings of those who care 
passionately for those priceless treasures that our 
ancestors have bequeathed us. In thus revealing their 
willingness to lay waste our most precious inheritance 
from the past they have unconsciously ranged them- 
selves among those who deem that veneration for noble 
buildings and for the history and tradition they embody 
is ‘‘mere sentimentality.” 

What Sir Reginald said about St. Paul’s and the 
Abbey was no fancy flight of imagination, no mere 
rhetorical point. The case for their preservation, if 
ever the question is raised (which Heaven forfend!) will 
be enormously weaker for this shocking precedent, even 
though it be not allowed to take more horrible shape 
than that which it has already assumed as poisonous 
advice. 

This fatuous Commission as a whole will go. down to 
posterity bracketed equal with the Wise Men of Gotham ; 
but honourable exception is to be made of Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Sir W. Collins, who dissent from the general 
verdict. ° 

For one thing we have ito thank them, although, for 
our part, we see no occasion to overwhelm them with 
gratitude. They have elicited the glorious fact that 
even in the City of London there are hosts of persons 
who care passionately for what is admirable in art and 
sacred in association. Would that they had illustrated 
the fact in their own recommendations. J. F. MeR. 
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Notes and Comments 


The R.I.B.A. Contract Form 


HE contract-form muddle has been further com- 
plicated. This time a point of procedure 1s in 
question. - There are, it may be remembered, 
three forms of contract in being. There is the 

R.LB.A. old form, now obsolescent; there is the form 
produced by the Society of Architects; and there 1s the 
new code produced by the Federated Builders. And 
now the R.1.B.A. are about to issue yet another form. 
This is all very confusing ; and to make confusion worse 
confounded, tnere has arisen a slight domestic difficulty 
about the R.LB.A. form, as well as some small amount 
of friction with the builders. At the annual general 
meeting of the Institute, complaint was made that the 
form was to be issued without being submitted to the 
members for approval. To this complaint the reply was 
that the form had been under careful consideration for 
seven years, that such a document could not be con- 
veniently or profitably considered in detail by a general 
meeting, and that, in short, this was one of the many 
matters of detail in which members must trust their 
committees and their council. There is much force in 
this defence; yet surely the fairest and most sensible 

rocedure was to circulate a draft proof among all the 
members, and to invite suggestions for amendment, 
which, of course, committees and council might adopt 
or reject at discretion. This course might not have 
resulted in any very important improvements to the 
document, but it would have prevented the grievance 
that has arisen, and would have invested the form with 
wider sanction. And what a pity it is that the three 
organisations mentioned did not co-operate to produce 
a form acceptable to all. As the matter stands, any one 
of these three contracts coming into a court of law will 
certainly be impugned by counsel interested in discredit- 
ing it. A joint committee of all the interests should be 
immediately appointed, with instructions to reconcile 
their differences with the least possiblé delay, lest evil 
come of the divided counsels represented by the absurd 
diversity of documents. 


R.I.B.A. Attendances 


Always on the eve of an Institute election, the number 
of attendances made by each officer is published. It is 
valued by too trustful voters as affording opportune 
guidance in the exercise of the suffrage. Yet obviously 
it has but slender claims to be considered an infallible 
index to efficiency. Quality, indeed, it makes wholly 
subordinate to number. It tells you how many, but not 
how much. Punctuality is no guarantee of diligence. 
The members who said ‘“‘Adsum” most often may be 
the very men who do the least amount of effective work. 
Or they may not. And the member of Council who out 
of a possible highest score of fifteen registered a miss 
every time may have exerted a tremendous amount of 
outside influence to which the invidious symbol of O 
attached to his name does imperfect justice. Or he may 
not. What the figure or the “blob ” tells us is evidence 
not of service, but merely of presence or absence. One 
gentleman, we observe, enjoys the unique distinction of 
making the highest possible—15. That is Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood. For this fine record he has not yet been 
awarded the Royal Gold Medal, which this year, it will 
be remembered, has been allocated to M. Ch. Girault, 
who “follows an illustrious line of Frenchmen—MM. 
Hittorff, Lesueur, ‘Viollet-le-Duc, Louis Duc, Garnier, 
Daumet, Nénot. and Pascal. But Mr. Searles-Wood, 
pending higher honours that must come to him late or 
soon, has been nominated for a Vice-Presidency. It is 
the least acknowledgment that could be made to him for 
his many years of assiduous work for the Institute. 
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The Ideal Publicthouse 


It cannot be said that the ideal public-house is yet 7 
being. In the matter of design, the average spe 
is simply deplorable, the chief aim being apparent 
garishness. An important step towards betterme 
being taken by Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Lt 
of Burton-on-Trent, who are inviting designs for the 
‘‘Tdeal Public House.’’ Conditions may be obtaine 
from them. Premiums of £200, £175, and #125 ar 
offered, and the author of the design placed first will b 
engaged to supervise the work at the R.I.B.A. scale 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., has consented to ac 
as assessor, and designs must be sent in before Jun 
‘Considering that in our towns public-houses are 
numerous than any other class of building, we hav: 
more reason for wishing very earnestly that the wi 
design may be of exemplary good taste. Put the Id 
Public-house in the Ideal Village, and that for som 
“were Paradise enow.” 


Competition Awards 


Competitors frequently complain of delay in making 
known the awards in competitions. Such delay is un 
doubtedly a very annoying experience. A competitori 
naturally anxious to know his fate at the earliest pos 
sible moment, and is impatient of any delay, no m 
how slight it may be. Sometimes the competitor is 
waiting for months. In one celebrated case th 
announcement was not made until years had elapse 
When at length it was made, some of the competitor 
had emigrated, and some were dead, while the wi 
we were told, had made engagements which prevente 
him taking up the supervision that was so tar-ly offere 
him. When such delay occurs, there is always a ten 
dency to blame the assessor, but in point of fact th 
fault is seldom his. He is usually glad to finish the jo 
out of hand. Far more often it happens that the 
of the delay is the reluctance of the building ow 
sign cheques for the sums involved in the awards, 
the assessor has submitted for his acquiescence. 
an architect who probably has been at some time 
career a competitor, the assessor is the least likely perso 
to prolong the agony of suspense of those who are W 
ing for the verdict as anxiously as if life and deat 
fame and fortune depended on the issue. In cas 
delay, therefore, the proper course is not to co 
to the assessor, but to address a polite reminder to U 
promoters of the competition. . 


Scholar and Social Worker 


Dr. Ronald Montagu Burrows, who died last Fr 
at the age of fifty-three, and who since 1913 had 
Principal of King’s College, London, has many 
claims to grateful remembrance. To scholarshy 
uncommon brilliancy he gave a practical turn by 
ducting excavations in Crete that, it has been said, - 
link his name for all time with that of Sir Arthur E 
in the achievement of reconstructing a whole 7 
which existed in Crete 4,000 years ago.” As © one 
loved his fellow men,” he was always busy in prom 
social welfare in wise and effectual ways, and fiv 
twenty years ago, working hard for the Se 
Council for Women’s Trades, he became a. pion 
“welfare work” by persuading the owners of GI 
factories to pay greater regard to the health, cor 
and convenience of ithe operatives. He had, @ 
time, almost boundless influence among trade uni0 
whom he strove to instruct in the true principles * 
political economy. Always encouraging legitima 
aspiration, but never hesitating to expose fallacy, he wé 
a valuable moderating force. } 
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A Village of Samples 


In commending the enterprise of the “ Daily Mail” 
organising a permanent exhibition to demonstrate 
w methods of house construction, we must confess to 
light misgiving as to the fitness of the title. We arc 
d that the Ideal Viliage “ will be unique in that cach 
use will be built of a different material or by a different 
thod.” The result of such a hotch-potch of sampies 
not possibly be “ideal” zsthetically. There can be 
doubt, however, about the utility of the project; but 
fear that the word “ ideal” is here applied as having 
yuired a quite conventional significance—as having 
some, in fact, a sort of trade mark. We note with 
‘asure, but not without a Morris-like mixture of 
opes and fears for art,” tthe statement that “the 
yibiting firms can be relied on to secure the best archi- 
tural talent available to design their specimen 
tages.” This will bring the architects and the 
ubiting firms into a special relationship that should 
prove the education of both parties. Architects cer- 
aly need to know more about special methods and 


1920. 635 
materials, and the promoters thereof will find it useful to 
obtain a somewhat more intimate acquaintance with the 
niceties of architectural design. So there will be some- 
thing “ ideal’’ about the village, after all. 


A Competition for Village Signs 


Following up Prince Albert’s suggestion, made at the 
annual dinner of the Royal Academy, for the revival of 
the village sign, the “Daily Mail’”’ are now offering a 
series of prizes, ranging from £1,000 for the first prize, 
for the best designs. [he awards are to be made by a 
small committee of representative artists, of whom Sir 
Aston Webb, P.R.A., will be one. ,In all, the prizes 
total £2,100, and, besides the handsome first prize, con- 
sist of sums of £500, £200, £100, and six prizes of £50 
each. When Prince Albert made the suggestion, of 
course, he made it as a motorist who had felt the lack of 
some such sign. In most villages the only way of distin- 
cuishing one’s whereabouts is by searching for the name 
over the little Post Office, or trying hard to make sense 
of the alien tongue of some rustic who lives therein. 


The Rome Scholarship Awards 


HE annual competition for the Rome Scholarship 
in Architecture, awarded: by H.M.’s Commis- 
sion for the British School at Rome, was 

recently held in London, with the folluwing 
—— 

The Scholarship, which carries an annual sum of 
50 for a period of three years, with free studio 
ommodation in Rome, has ‘been awarded to Mr. F. O. 
wrence, A.R.I.B.A., B.A., Liverpool. 

\ second Scholarship of £100 was won by Mr. W. 
igill, A.R.I.B.A., who was placed second in order of 
‘it, and two Scholarships of £50 were awarded to Mr. 
R. Arthur and Mr. A. Koerner, who were bracketed 
the third place. 

he subject for this year was a design for “ A House 
-arliament for a British Colony, in conjunction with 


Fae), LAWRENCE, A.R.I.B.A., B.A., WINNER OF THE ROME 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


a War Memorial.” Following the French system, the 
candidates were required to work out their designs “ en 
loge,” that is in separate cubicles, and as the time 
allotted was eighteen days of nine hours, the arduous 
nature of the conditions under which they laboured will 
be apparent. It is the more remarkable that under 
these exacting circumstances they were able to produce 
work of such outstanding merit, and so much of it. Most 
of the candidates prepared six ‘‘antiquarian”’ sheets of 
fully-rendered drawings. The severest test in the whole 
course of the competition was the requirement that each 
competitor should produce a sketch design for the project 
on the first day. These sketches were then covered with 
tracing paper and sealed by the officials in charge, so 
that any radical deviation from ‘the original conceptions 
which might reveal itself inthe course of their subsequent 
development could be immediately detected. That each 
candidate fulfilled this condition to the satisfaction of the 
assessors iS convincing testimony of the extraordinary 
rapidity of decision which forms a part of modern archi- 
tectural training. 

In most cordially congratulating Mr. Lawrence on the 
great distinction he has won, we would like to point out 
that this gentleman was, until a short time before the 
wart, a student of the Liverpool School of Architecture, 
where he prepared his Law Courts design in the prelimt- 
nary round. 

Mr. Dougill and Mr. Arthur also worked out their 
designs for the same subject, in the preliminary round, 
in the Liverpool School of Architecture, of which they 
are still students. Mr. A. Koerner is a student of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, where he studied for three 
years previous to the war. 

The assessors for the competition, who are all mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Architecture of the British School 
at Rome, consisted of the following gentlemen: Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Aston Webb. P.R.A., Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A., Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A.. 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., C.B.E., Mr. John W. 
Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., Professor Lethaby, F.R.I.B.A., 
Professor Reilly, F.R.I.B.A., O.B.E., and Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 


In the assessing of the Scholarship, which Mr. Ernest 
Newton was prevented from attending on account of 
indisposition, Professor Reilly stood down, as three out 
of the four candidates were, as has already been men- 
tioned, past or present students of the Liverpool School 
of Architecture. 
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The Week’s News 


Concrete Institute: New President 


Mr. | Bp Fiander Etchells, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
A.M.1.Mech.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., will be appointed as 
president of the Concrete Institute at the annual general 
meeting to ‘be held on May 27. 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts War Memorial 


One thousand francs have been presented by the 
Society of Architects to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts War 
Memorial Fund. The memorial is ‘to perpetuate the 
memory of students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris 
who lost their lives in the war. 


C.W.S. and the Manchester Building Guild 


The ‘Co-operative Wholesale Society, next to the 
Government the largest manufacturer and buyer of 
building material in the United Kingdom, has placed its 
resources at the disposal of the Manchester Building 
Guild. 

First Atelier Sous-Patron 


The Council of the Society of Architects have 
appointed, on the recommendation of the Beaux-Arts 
Committee, Mr. de Soissons to be Sous-Patron of the 
First Atelier. The retiring patron is Mr. J. P. Chaures, 
who is at present engaged in carrying out important work 
in France, which he secured by winning competitions. 


R.I.A.IJ. and Unification 


The Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland have considered a letter from the R.I.B.A. in 
connection with the establishment of a committee in 
London to consider the unification and registration of 
the profession. The Council appointed Mr. Lucius 
O’Callagan, the president, to act on the committee. 


An Aldwych Discovery 


During excavation operations on the Aldwych site in 
the Strand for the Bush Terminal Building, the labourers 
have found what is supposed to have been the “‘ green 
room’”’ of the old Olympic Theatre, which was pulled 
down many years ago. Around {the spot was once a 
thickly-populated Roman colony, and on the other side 
of the Strand there still exists in an excellent-state of 
preservation a Roman bath. 


Scottish Housing 


On the recommendation of the Advisory Committee 
the Scottish Board of Health have formulated a scheme 
to secure the ‘better distribution of housing contracts 
among Scottish builders. By arrangement between 
representatives of the Board, the local authority, and the 
local employers’ association, or a committee of local 
builders, an agreed price per house or per block will be 
fixed for the erection of a specified number of houses, 
the latter being distributed among the local builders 
according to their resources. Under these arrangements 
it is anticipated that the largest possible number of 
builders and workmen will be engaged on housing 
schemes. While urging builders to take their fair share 
of the contracts the Committee ask them to limit their 
profits of housing to the lowest possible minimum. 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburg, F.R.1.B.A; 


Mr. Victor D. Horsburg, F.R.I.B.A., who for ten 
years has been occupied in an official capacity in design- 
ing branch buildings for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, is spending three months’ leave in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Horsburg was Institute Essay Medallist 
in 1907, and for the past two years has been chairman 
of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario Association of 
Architects. 


Manchester Town-Planning Scheme 


A town-planning scheme for Manchester representin 
an outlay of nearly 34 millions sterling is being cor 
sidered by the City Council. It is proposed to procee 
with the work as each area concerned develops, an 
certain commitments for purchases of land have alread 
been entered into.~ It is said that the full scheme ma 
take fifty years to complete, and pointed out that th 
provision of new roads will enable much traffie to pa 
the city without going through the centre. 


Luxury Building ‘a 

A resolution has been passed by the. London Centr 
Building Trades Employment Exchange Committ 
“that the policy adopted by the L.C.C. in restrictir 
building licences cannot materially assist housir 
schemes, and would have a very harmful effect on tl 
building industry.” The Committee further recor 
mend that the refusal of licences should be restricted 
classes of buildings the erection of which could be co: 
veniently deferred and where such refusal did not inte 
fere with the commercial activities of the community. 


Repairs to St. Paul’s 


Owing to the increased cost of labour and materials, 
further appeal has been made by the Dean and Ste 
for £50,000 for the preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedre 
A comprehensive scheme of repair has been proceedir 
since 1913, when alarm was caused by subsidence | 
parts of the building. It is stated that the only dang 
now comes from within, the chief difficulty being t 
weakening of the piers and bastions supporting 1 
dome by the rusting of the iron cramps inside the ston 
work. “These iron cramps, where discovered, are beit 
replaced by copper. 


The Threatened City Churches 


At a meeting of the Society for the Protection 
Ancient Buildings on Thursday night, with Earl ¥ 
in the chair, it was decided to invite members of t 
committee of such other bodies in London as might | 
interested in the matter to confer with the Society wi 
regard to the demolition of nineteen City churches. 
was unanimously agreed that if these monuments are. 
be saved the Church could not be expected to bear t 
whole loss, and that all possible steps ought to be tak 
to make the public aware of its national responsibility 
the matter. 

Weekly Housing Report  — 

New housing schemes submitted to the Muimistry 
Health during the week ended May 8 numbered 15 
The total number of schemes submitted oe 
authorities and public utility societies 1s now 9,939, C0 
prising about 69,000 acres. The schemes approved nt 
number 6,174, and comprise about 47,500 act 
Ninety-four lay-out schemes were submitted and ninet 
four approved, bringing the total number of lay-t 
submitted to 4,081, and the number approved to 3,52 
House-plans representing 2,381 houses were submitte 
and plans for 2,989 houses approved. The: tot 
number of houses represented in all the plans now SU 
mitted is 191,350, and in the plans approved 179,09 
Tenders were submitted for 4,424 houses. Tenders { 
2,173 were approved, bringing the total number 
houses in tenders submitted to 110,712, and in tende 
approved to 96,543. Plans for 7,106 “subsidy house 
to be erected by private builders have been approve 
592 local authorities. Three hundred and nine of : 
for the compulsory purchase of land for housing ha 
been submitted by local authorities, and 270 have be 


confirmed by the Ministry. 
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Interior of Allhallows Church, Lombard Street, 


London 
Sir Christopher Wren, Architect 
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Allhallows, Lombard Street, one of the City churches scheduled for demolition, was rebuilt by Wren after the Great Fire. The 
exterior is somewhat plain and unattractive, tut the interior is one of considerable architectural charm. 


It contains 


an 
exquisitely sculytured white marble font besides a quantity of carving in the Grinling Gibbons manner. 
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Victor Laloux: The Man and His Work 


2 alehic 


Protessor 


By H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I.B.A., Ancien Eleve, Atelier Laloux 


erary Works—Students’ Demonstration— 
L’Atelier Laloux 


GREAT student who has had a great practice 
which in great measure he owes to State aid 
and to State recognition, cannot but feel con- 
strained to show his gratitude to the State by 

= the younger members of the profession by 
ng an atelier and serving as adviser to the national 
, and in aiding to the utmost of his ability the 
pment of the art of which the nation has so largely 
yuted to make him a “ Master.” 


Pioneer Literature 
the architect’s library M. Laloux has contributed 
portant works : one on the Restoration of Olympia, 
yer on Greek Architecture. 


Olympia : 
work on the Restoration of Olympia is a pioneer 
ort, being for the first time a complete restoration 


first to give a comprehensive conception or “ Vision 
d’Ensemble” to be the joint work of an architect and of 
an archeologist. 

Since the publication of this restoration others have 
worked on similar lines—M. Pontremoli, the first student 
of the Atelier Laloux to win the Grand Prix de Rome, 
made an excellent restoration of Pergamos in collabota- 
tion with M. Collignon, Membre de I’ Institut. 


Greek Architecture 


The small handbook on Greek Architecture was 
written at the request of the Bibliothéque de l’Enseigne- 
ment des Beaux-Arts— a useful series of books written 
for elementary students. This work on Greek Archi- 
tecture clearly shows M. Laloux’s acumen as an 
architect in contradistinction to the pedantry of a peda- 
gogue. The following note from his preface well illus- 
trates the point :— 

“The study of the orders clearly demonstrates that 
no fixed rule guided the architects, and that, contrary to 
the writings of Vitruvius, whose opinion prevailed so 


HOTEL DE VILLE, ROUBAIX : GRAND ENTRANCE VESTIBULE. 
V. LALOUX, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT, ARCHITECT. 


incient city from an historical as well as from an 
ctural point of view. For this M. Laloux worked 
Junction with M. Paul Monceaux, Docteur-és- 
3, Ancien Membre de I’Ecole Francaise 
nes, who studied and wrote up the history of 
la and described the religion and fétes, etc. M. 
: Studied on the site for six months, and in Paris 
‘laborate restorations of the monuments, etc. 
work was published in 1888, honoured ‘by a sub- 
m from the Ministére de |’Instruction Publique et 
aux-Arts; crowned by the Académie Francaise, 
the Prix Montyon and Prix Bordin. 
drawings exhibited at the Salon des Artistes 
1s 1885 won the highest distinction—the Medal 
our. 
il this time the Germans had made considerable 
-lons in Greece and other places, mostly of details, 
Laloux’s restoration. of Olympia was the 


long, the relations between the different elements of 
architecture were extremely variable and entirely subject 
to the caprice of the constructors.” 


Activity 

M. Laloux is now seventy years of age, enjoys good 
health, and is full of energy. His private life is simple; 
at his town residence he still receives every mornmg 
before 9 am. When at his country house at Montigny- 
sur-Loing he is fond of coursing and fishing. He is 
constantly upon juries for public competitions, and 
devotes considerable attention to his atelier and to the 
administration of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


Bon Camarade 


Undeniably his communal-individuality has impressed 
its stamp upon modern architecture, and his fine 
character endears him alike to his confréres and pupils. 
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A French youth about to embrace the profession of 
architecture is actuated in his choice of atelier by several 
motives—fatnily connections, social introductions, etc., 
but chiefly by the chance of success at the école by study- 
ing under the Professor who is the most likely to 
develop the student’s own taste. A professor must 
therefore be a man of wide sympathy. 

M. Laloux, when a student in the Atelier André, was 
always considered an excellent “Camarade,’’ was never 
“Massier,”* but as ‘* Ancien Eléve” during the life-time 
of M. André used to criticise during his absence ; in 
consequence, was looked up to by the bulk of the 
students as being the probable successor to M. André, 
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eg 
their “ Patron” (or master). From that time the ate 
grew, and has since become one of the biggest yet kno 


in France. 


M. Moyaux died in 1911, and was a personal {rienc 
M. Laloux. The reason for the students’ demonstrat 
was not on account of any objection to M. Moyaux, 
because they required M. Laloux, and resented the in; 
ference with their liberty of choice. ‘This is an edify 
example of the Frenchman’s attitude towards edy 
tional matters. | 


The Atelier Moyaux is now carried on as an inte; 
atelier of the école directed by M. Lambert. 4 


PyYA 


td} 
le 


HOTEL DE VILLE, ROUBAIX. GRAND STAIRCASE. 


whose atelier was officially recognised by the Govern- 
ment as an internal atelier of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Great was their consternation, upon the death of André 
(1890), to find that the Government had nominated M. 
Moyaux in his stead. 

This incident was one of the most turbulent, and -1s 
one of the most interesting, in the history of architectural 
ateliers.. Some of the students actually presented them- 
selves in person to the Ministre de |’Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts to protest. However, M. Moyaux 
remained, though with very few students, for the 
majority took the library, their boards, etc., and with 
great manifestation started an atelier (Hors de l’Ecole) 
on their own account, and requested M. Laloux to be 


* A “ Massier’”’ looks after “La Masse”’: The Bank or the Stock of the 
Atelier. Professors of ‘‘ Internal ”’ ateliers receive from the State a nominal 
remuneration. In ‘“ Outside” ateliers the professor is generally paid from 
the ‘ Masse.” M. Laloux, on the contrary, often contributes. 


| : 


V. LALOUX, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT, ARCHITECT. 


L’ Atelier Laloux 


The Atelier Laloux is still one of the largest 
successful. During a lifetime of twenty-four 
to 1914) it has obtained against all the others 
eight times the Premier Grand Prix de & 
greatest number yet obtained by any one atel 


Cher Maitre 


From a large atelier of several years’ standit 
naturally find many architects in good! pos 
with big practices, emanating from the same 50 
inspiration. ; J 

When the “Patron” is of the calibre 0 
Laloux” it is easy to understand the Frenchmel 
of the term, “Cher Maitre.” $ 

(To be concluded.) : 
: 
a 
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Current Architecture. 18.—University College, Dublin : Detail 
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Central Block 
R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


Ri-8 ‘ é 
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Detail illustrations of the new University College, Dublin, were given in our issues of November 12 and 19, 1919. 

The composition has been based on the Dublin architecture of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. The 

order adopted is Greek Ionic, adapted from the Temple of Eleusis. The main facade consists of a central 
columnar block with two side wings, and a projecting pavilion at each end. 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition 


3.—Architectural Room 


rF the Architectural Room at this year’s Academy 
contains but few things that reach to the full 
height of modern British ideals, the show as a 
- whole may at least ‘be said to afford a very fair 
lex to contemporary achievement. It must be many 
ars since Burlington House gave us an equally good 
presentation of current tendencies in the various 
partments of architectural design. And the word 
lesign ” applies in its literal as well as its abstract 
ase, for few are the exhibits that represent buildings 
eady in ‘being; which, perhaps, is a healthy sign for 
> future prosperity of architects and of the building 
lustry. In any case, it isa relief, after the dull years 
war-time stagnation (during which we had become 
ignedly accustomed to the wholesale resurrection of 
hibits that had figured in the Academies of long, long 
o), to find ourselves confronted with something that is 
lly new. 
The cheerful appearance of this year’s Architectural 
om is to be attributed to (1) the absence of photo- 
uphs and (2) the plenitude of water-colours. (The 
sue of the scratchy pen-and-ink sketch and the melan- 
ay wash drawing is obviously declining.) The 
clusion of photographs will no doubt be regretted by 
» lover of realism, who prefers the evidence of the 
mera’s lens to that of the artist’s eye. But, after all, 
body goes to the Academy to see architectural 
lism; of that, alas! there is only too much to be seen 
the streets ; so the absence of photographs is really no 
sat matter. Another type of exhibit of which we can- 
t but regret the passing is the rendered and detailed 
rking drawing, of which at one time there was 
ariably a good selection to be seen on the walls. 
-day we have a bright array of water-colours ; so if the 
yw has lost in usefulness, it has at least gained in 
erficial attractiveness. 
coming to a consideration of the exhibits (of which, 
fortunately, we have space to notice no more than a 
1e), the first thing that strikes the eye on en‘ering the 
ym is a model of the proposed east pavilion on the 
ith side of the Quadrant, Regent Street (1,237), 
signed. by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mr. Ernest 
wton, R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. Of this 
ture, by the way, there is an excellent rendered draw- 
‘by Sir Reginald Blomfield onthe walls (1,164). The 
vation is well composed in a conventional manner, and 
nuch more appropriate to the character of London’s 
ncipal shopping thoroughfare than Norman Shaw’s 
snacious Piccadilly Hotel, which it adjoins, and whose 
le it preserves. The new design, however, is none 
attractive in its roof line, and some of the detail 
iid be improved by further study: notably the pro- 
ding keystones and voussoirs to the heads of the big 
idows, and the consoles on each side, which are 
thin and not altogether graceful in outline. 
Mr. Frank Atkinson’s design for the new Kingsway 
mises of the General Electric Company (1,196) is 
wn in a brilliant but rather unequal water-colour 
spective by Mr. Cyril Farey. (Mr. Farey, by the way, 
© be congratulated on having such a fine array of 
wings on show. We counted as many as fifteen per- 
Ctives by his brush, and there are probably more. All 
of a high level of excellence.) Admirable in scale 
| detail alike, the G.E.C. building should make a 
able addition to the architectural attractions of 
igsway. 
Ir. Walcot, usually so prolific, has only three draw- 
Ss in the room this year. Two are for Sir Edwin 
yens and one for Mr. J. Hubert Worthington. The 
er (1,263) is reproduced in this issue, Of the former, 


No. 1,264 (Imperial Delhi: Interior of Ballroom) is of 
the greater attractiveness, being wonderfully soft and 
cool in effect—a delicate essay in pale blues and greens 
against a ground of grey. Sir Edwin Lutyens is build- 
ing a wonder city at Delhi if Mr. Walcot has not 
unduly idealised his subject. The other Delhi exhibit 
(1,185) is the Jaipur Column, a graceful monument set 
amid gardens and fountains. With his pale blues and 
greens Mr. Walcot has cleverly suggested an atmosphere 
of intense heat. 


Mr. H. Austen Hall shows a design for a War 
Memorial addition to his Lambeth buildings (1,239)— 
an octagonal structure which, with its twin towers, acts 
as an admirable foil to the long straight lines of the 
elevation it adjoins, Classicalism a trifle stern and 
unrelenting is the characteristic of Messrs. Briggs and 
Thorneley’s Stepney Municipal Buildings (1,194), which, 
however, are redeemed by good scale and effective 
composition. A refined essay in the academic manner 
is to be seen in No. 1,189—an elevation by Messrs. 
ee and Davis for the Antwerp branch of a London 
bank, 

One of the biggest projects represented in the room is 
that for a Theatre and Winter Garden in Clayton 
Square, Liverpool, by Mr. Robert Atkinson (1,179). 
The drawing, a tour de force by Mr. L. H. Bucknell, 
apparently shows the side elevation, which, with its 
formal front, left, and big expanse of almost unrelieved 
wall surface, right, does not, perhaps, constitute the 
best point of view. A plan would have been a useful 
adjunct to this exhibit. Another work by Mr. Atkin- 
son 1s 1,147—Entrance Hall toa Theatre at Brighton— 
wherein vaguely suggested walls are strikingly con- 
trasted with a golden blaze of domical ceiling. 

Professor Beresford Pite’s complete scheme for Insur- 
ance Offices in Euston Road is shown in a well-executed 
elevational drawing in wash (1,148). Of this fine and 
very dignified composition the existing building is seen 
to form only the right-hand pavilion. A conception 
of such rare distinction ought not to remain uncompleted. 

A new dignity will be added to Piccadilly when Mr. 
W. Curtis Green’s design for Premises Nos. 258-260 
(1,281) takes form in three dimensions. Mr. Green has 
not hesitated to adopt the giant order which, much in 
vogue a few years ago, went out of fashion for a time, 
but now seems to be coming into its own again. 


The exhibition is naturally strong in war memorials, 
one of the most notable, if not the most successful, being 
Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones’s design for the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force Memorial at Jerusalem, which is 
represented by a large model (1,312) and a perspective 
drawing (1,139), the latter noticeable by the intense 
blweness of its sky. The memorial is oval on plan, with 
a Doric peristyle and ambulatory around. Flights of 
steps on the long sides lead to a massive truncated 
obelisk in the centre, which, despite a certain stark 
majesty, fails to make a perfectly satisfactory climax. 
Another big project in connection with Jerusalem is 
shown in Nos. 1,173-4—a Hebrew University, whose 
ioint authors are Professor Patrick Geddes and Mr. 
F. C. Mears. Conceived in the Byzantine manner, this 
great group of buildings would compose well with the 
arid undulations of its locale. A plan would help to a 
better understanding of the relationship of the various 
units. 

Among the smaller types of war memorials special 
mention must be made of Mr. Cyril A. Farey’s design 
for one at Salisbury (1,230)—a brilliant little water- 
colour showing a small classic temple mirrored in water 
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—and of the model which is shown by Messrs. John W. 
Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton for a memorial in Lin- 
coln’s Inn—a simple yet very dignified and appropriate 
conception, comprising a wide platform approached 
by three shallow steps flanked by small pylons, and with 
a low wall at the back ‘with seats, a central pylon 
providing a panel for names. Better by far this than 
all the heroics of flaunting sculpture groups. Another 
simple and appropriate memorial is the Shrine for 
Uppingham School, designed by Mr. Ernest Newton, 
R.A., and shown in a delicately and syinpathetically 
executed water-colour sketch by Mr. W..G. Newton. 
Parisians will have a taste of the quality of one of our 
most distinguished architects when Mr. Paul Wa’er- 
house’s Ban Front (1,234) is erected'on the Boulevard 


Architectural Causerie: City Churches — 


Y pen this week is inditing of a good cause. _ | 
refer to the churches bequeathed by Sir 
Christopher Wren and_ his successors to 
London, some of which have been con- 

demned in committee. Since the signing of the peace 
we have heard much about the dawn of a new era of 
reconstruction. Are we to countenance in its place a 
period of destruction? When Louvain was sacked and 
Rheims deprived of its glory, all England called for 
vengeance on the Hun; the whole country thrilled with 
anger. For this reason there is hope of a_ speedy 
reprieve for the nineteen churches from the pickaxe of 
the spoiler. 
* % * 

The City Churches Commission recommend the 
removal of these monuments mainly because a saving of 
money could be effected. In addition to practical advan- 
tages suggested by a readjustment of forty-seven 
benefices, the sale of valuable sites for the benefit of 
commerce would bring funds ‘to ecclesiastical coffers 
sorely depleted. We Londoners are to be deprived of 
our monuments to suit the whims of a few; but in the face 
of the storm of protest aroused by the proposal it is not 
likely that this ugly proposal will go through. 


* * * 


Because it is deemed expedient for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. to divide the square mile of the City into four 
quarters, to be known each and severally as—the 
Bishopsgate Quarter, the Aldersgate Quarter, the Black- 
friars Quarter, and the Tower Quarter, nineteen 
temples are threatened with destruction. They will be 
safe from this for many years if the architects, artists, 
and lovers of London hold together. It is argued that 
the City is non-residential, that few persons attend the 
full Sunday services held in these buildings, 'that the 
sites on which they stand are ripe for development, that 
certain of the churches are architecturally unimportant 
in design. There are, roughly speaking, nearly fifty 
churches in or near the confines of the City of London. 
Take away nineteen and little more than two-thirds 
remain. Within ten years a further proposal will be put 
forward to remove another twenty, and then another 
thirty, finally, our successors may be faced with the 
proposition to demolish St. Paul’s Cathedral. Com- 
mercial men will covet its valuable site. 


* * 2 


These threatened buildings may not be of equal merit 
to the majority of Wren’s masterpieces. They may not 
be frequented on Sundays and holy days, when the tide 
of the City’s populace sweeps to the suburbs. but they 
are used and reverenced by the workers within the walls 
between the hours of toil, and for this reason alone their 
stones shall be held inviolate. As far back as the year 
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des Capucines. Here is an excellent piece of design ir 
characteristic manner—restrained, dignified, British, 
Domestic work is notable by its quality rather than it: 
quantity. Mr. Newton shows some delightful water. 
colour drawings of stately mansions at Burgh Heath 
Goring and Kingswood (1,223, 1,270, 1,271), while 
Mr. Dawber is well represented by a house in Gloucester. 
shire (1,252). | 
Ecclesiastical work is not too well represented, by! 
attention should be drawn to Sir John J. Burnet’s pro 
posed reconstruction of Balliol College Chapel, Oxforc 
(1,285), to Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s proposed Chapel ai 
Liverpool College for Girls (1,177), and to Messrs 
Greenaway and Newberry’s proposed church of St. Johr 
the Divine, Earlsfield (1,140). | 


— 


1860, ten of Wren’s churches disappeared under th 
“Union of Benefices Act.’’ a 
# % * 7 

In the East City the Commission would tamper witi 
the fabric of nine fanes. The first on the list is Al 
Hallows, Lombard Street, the church with the square 
unpretentious tower and the body all glorious within 
In this case the directors of a bank are waiting on th 
threshold with a cheque ready signed for a fabulous 
amount. The next is All Hallows, London Wall, ; 
masterpiece in miniature by the younger Dance. Thes 
Commissioners would have the church of St. Botolph 
Aldgate, but would leave us the tower. They propos 
the demolition of St. Katherine Coleman, of St 
Clement, Eastcheap, of St. Dunstan-in-the-East excep 
the tower, about which there is a curious jest; they lool 
with disfavour upon the church of St. Magnus, but woul 
spare the tower, already under the shadow of a schem 
for rebuilding near by. St. Mary-at-Hill is on the list 
with no saving clause anent the tower, and these Com 
missioners appear to have no compunction regarding th 
glorious St?) Mary Woolnoth. St. Michael, Cornhill 
Wren’s essay in Gothic, would likewise disappear excep 
the tower, if the committee had the ordering of its fate, 

* * * \ 


In the West City Wood Street would be shorn of th 
church of St. Alban. St. Anne-and-St. Agnes-cum-St 
John-Zachary in St. Anne’s Lane, Aldersgate, would b 
razed. No respite would be shown to St. Botol 
Aldersgate, and the hand of the destroyer would like 
wise spare not Shaw’s church of St. Dunstan-in-the 
West, though all Fleet Street would shriek if the towel 
curiously reminiscent of Boston Stump, were attackec 
Even the square tower and lead cupola of goodly prope 
tions, enriching St. Mary, Aldermanbury, would shat 
the fate of the other nineteen. As a concession, 5} 
Michael Royal would have its tower left, but S' 
Nicholas Cole Abbey, Fish Street, and St. Stepher 
Coleman Street. would go. Lastly, St. Vedast. in Fost 
Lane, hard by the Hall of the Goldsmiths, would be los 
but this hard-hearted Comniission deemed it necessat 
to preserve the tower. ; 2 

* * * * 

Notebook in hand, I walked from church to chute 
directly the news of the condemnation reached m 
Numerous have been the messages from my archite 
friends imploring the good offices of this Journal to he 
save the City from such spoliation. For days past t! 
telephone has been busy. There has been a buzz ‘ 
excitement at No. 9, Conduit Street. The Society fi 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings is to convene 
special meeting in Buckingham Street, and I believe! 
good offices of the London Society are to be turned, | 
the nonce, from recording historical data, to a campalt 
of active protest. AERO. 
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Architects’ Working Drawings.. 6.— 
J. Hubert Worth 
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Sedbergh School Memorial Cloister | 
2.1.B.A., Architect 
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Luxury Building 


the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

;—Apart from the humane argu- 
that the homeless should be housed, 
e told that it is necessary to abolish 
ry building ’’ because of the danger 
ustrial unrest. 

housing question has been so 
d in the Press that the labouring 
who hasn’t a house has a real but 
fied grievance. Nevertheless, human 
is such that I cannot imagine riots 


Correspondence 


being fomented by the workers who are in 
lodgings—their fellows are not in lodgings, 
so why should they riot? Strikes and 
such-like are generally caused when _ the 
majority of the labourers are sufferers, or 
are fearful of suffering. 

It must be a dreadful existence for two 
families to live in one house, but will 
greater misery be caused if only cottages 
and utilitarian buildings are erected 
during the next few years? It certainly 


will be hard to define what is a luxury 
building. It will mean throwing out of work 
many asphalters, shopfitters, bell founders 
bell-hangers, 


and blind-makers, boiler- 
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makers, brick workers of fine clays, as 
well as of glazed and moulded bricks, cut- 
glass» workers, cabinet makers, wood, 
stone, and marble carvers, chimneypiece 
makers, and church fitters. But you have 
only to turn to an architects’ compendium 
to discover dozens of trades which are not 
employed on cottages, and which will pos- 
sibly be ruined if luxury building is pro- 
hibited. 

Many brave warriors will be thrown out 
of work—including some of the pudlo men 
—for our products are used equally on 
luxury buildings and on cottages. 

J. H. KERNER-GREEN WOOD. 
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J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, MA., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


Correspondence 


(Continued ). 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—There is admittedly a lack of 
houses under the local schemes ; there is 
admittedly a lack of material and labour 
in the building trades; although one may 
hear, here and there, that there is plenty 
of labour, I understand it is most difficult 
to obtain bricklayers in many districts. 

The shortage of houses for the labour- 
ing classes is a national danger, and the 
Government might have difficulty in excus- 
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ing themselves if they allowed the buiid- 
ing of amusement buildings to the detri- 
ment of labour and material for buildings 
of more useful purposes. This may be 
somewhat against our individual interests, 
as we frequently work on cinema, theatre, 
and music hall. 

As, however, the expansion of trade and 
increased output is another national neces- 
sity, where firms can increase their busi- 
ness by extending manufacturing and 
warehouse accommodation, it is of the 
utmost importance that they should not be 
restricted from doing so, but this does not 
necessarily follow that a large amount of 
labour and material should be expended 
on reconstructing drapery and similar pre- 
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mises which are not required for. nati 
purposes to the same extent as in mj 
trades. The question obviously ¢ 
upon the extent to which the restrict 
will be enforced. MANUFACTURE 
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Adding a Storey to! 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITEC] 

JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—After three years of effort on 
part of the Government, and a 

amount of debating and work on dray 

boards, we seem no nearer the provi 
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HOW TO JNCREASE THE ACCOMMODATION OF EXISTING SMALL HOUSES. ALAN E. MUNBY; F.R.I.BsA. ARCHITEC 
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rench Fagades. 4,—-Details of Facade of 36, Boulevard des Invalides 


Charles Mewés, Architect 
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From these details it will be seen that the house built in Paris by the late Mr. Mewés for his own 
occupation is an exceedingly beautiful example of French Renaissance design, treated freely and with a 
certain touch of gaiety, which, however, does not detract from the exquisite refinement of the detail. 
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an adequate supply of small houses. 
irther, transit difficulties do not appear 
have been seriously dealt with at all, 
2 congestion of normal traffic having yet 
be overcome. Hence it seems obvious 
at for some years greater use must be 
ide of existing areas already built upon. 
[ am no advocate of high buildings for 
r cities, in which light and air are such 
al essentials, but there is much two- 
wey small tenement property, particu- 
Jy in the east and south of London, 
uated on roads of reasonable width, 
ich might have an additional floor, and 
enclose a drawing suggesting how this 
ght be economically added. 

Fig. 1 shows this addition as a mansard 
ich should be capable of erection in 
iny cases without disturbing the existing 
ants. Where such property has an 
jinary pitched roof with its ridge 
rallel to the street, if a row of slates 
re stripped a few courses above the 
ves gutter, the rafters sawn through and 
=purlins released at the party walls, the 
»f might be temporarily tied and jacked 
when it would form a protection for the 
nates and workmen. Floor joists could 
on be inserted between the ceiling joists, 
> party walls and chimneys raised, and 
» mansard sides inserted. Slab plaster 
ild be used to accelerate work and 
xid mess. The only ‘brickwork would be 
it to the party walls, while the use of 


i 


| 


WANT to be quite fair as well as quite 
candid. The National Building Code, 
notwithstanding the defects with 

ich I am dealing, is on the whole a well- 

vceived document, reflecting great credit 

its authors. It comprises: Part I— 

gulations to be observed in obtaining 

imates for, and entering into and carry- 

* out, contracts for building works in 

gland and Wales, which section con- 

ins eleven clauses. Part 2: General con- 
ions of contract. The definitions and 
erpretations of terms contain sixteen 
ie whilst the Schedule of Conditions 
itains thirty-eight clauses of twenty-one 
izes of printed foolscap matter. ~ There 

: also articles of agreement, a tender 

'm, anda list of contents occupying five 

izes. An index would add materially to 

: usefulness of such a document. 

[he Code deserves the careful considera- 

/n due to a serious attempt to solve a very 

‘ficult problem—one that has been to the 

ie for some years. Considering the 

‘aracter of the experience gained hy 

jilders in carrying out work during the 

r, and taking into account the obvious 

‘t that the Ministry of Health Housing 

‘ntract is, from the builders’ point of 

|W, a vast improvement on any previous 

™, it may be regarded as certain that 
ilders will not continue to carry out con- 
cts on the same basis as in pre-war days. 

As to how far the proposed code will 

some a code in fact will, I imagine, 

yend on whether the National Federa- 

(0 of Builders will obtain the sanction of 

| members to some form of disciplinary 

1on against any member who fails to 
nply with its instruction requiring the 

» of the Code. Should they obtain this 


: 
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the old roof would reduce the carpenter’s 
work. The cost of land, drainage, road- 
making and fencing involved in new pro- 
perty would be avoided. In the case of a 
house with a 16 ft. frontage and 28 ft. 
front to back as shown, two rooms would 
be obtainable, one 15 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., 
the other 10 ft. by 9 ft., off which latter 
would be a raised sink with its own window 
in a cupboard over the stair, while the 
stair-head would provide room for a w.c. 


This is no attempt to plan an ideal 
home, but would provide decent accom- 
modation where it is most wanted, and 
would do much to relieve congestion. At 
the present time it seems likely that this 
addition to a single house would cost 
about £350, but if the scheme were 
applied to a street, the repetition work 
would be so considerable that appreciable 
reduction might be expected. The im- 
pregnation of the roof timber for a certain 
distance from the party walls to resist fire, 
as an alternative to raising these walls 2 ft. 
above the roof in the usual way, might be 
looked into with a view to economy and 
improved appearance. 


Fig. 2 shows a rather more ambitious 
scheme applied to similar houses in pairs 
with staircases together. The suggestion 
here is the removal of one stair and the 
cutting of the party wall adjoining on each 
floor to admit of the use of the remaining 


sanction—if they have not already done so 
—it is reasonable to assume that no mem- 
ber could afford to ignore a mandate of 
this kind ; for were he a general contractor 
he would be unable to obtain quotations 
from sub-contractors, and were he a sub- 
contractor he would be unable to obtain 
any work from_ general contractors. 
Further, pressure could be brought to 
bear upon merchants supplying goods to a 
recalcitrant member. I do not say that 
they would adopt such coercive measures, 
but it is quite obvious that they have the 
power to apply them. This power the pro- 
fessional man must recognise and face the 
situation squarely. Let me add, however, 
what should be equally obvious, that the 
ultimate success of the Code depends on 
whether its terms are eauitable and reason- 
able, and not on the power of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
to enforce its adoption. 

The Code is too voluminous to admit of 
analysis in detail. Some of the clauses are 
ambiguous, others contradict each other: 
these should be redrafted. Exception 
could be taken to many of the provisions 
in the conditions, but even these could be 
whittled down to acceptance at a round- 
table conference. The great stumbling- 
block is when some condition runs counter 
to principles. These are not so easily 
overcome. My comments will be directed 
towards this end, with the object of 
bringing about a better understanding. 
All will agree that this is a very desirable 
consummation. 

I have already touched upon the prin- 
ciples involved in regard to the question 
of requiring from the employer warranties 
of plans, designs and schemes, and bills 


added storey. 
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stair by both houses. This would give a 
good “hall” 6 ft. to 8 ft. wide, with pram 
space on either side of a central recessed 
door. The stair space would give a bath- 
room or small bedroom on the upper 
floors, and assuming the usual back pro- 
jections, this space on the ground floor 
would be at least available for storage. 
The added mansard storey could become 
asingle suite of four rooms, with bathroom 
and closet. The one stair would still be 
ample to serve the two houses, while clean- 
in~ service common to the tenants— 
always a difficulty—would be reduced. 

The discarded stairs could be utilised 
instead of providing new ones for the 
Even if raising the build- 
ings were not considered feasible, this re- 
duction of stairways by the combination 
of houses let as tenements, to give room 
for more useful accommodation, would be 
worth debating. 

I have no doubt that many of your 
readers could make much more illumi- 
nating suggestions, but with ever-increas- 
ing prices and decreasing output it would 
seem that our only salvation—for the time, 
anyhow—lies in the direction of studying 
to improve our existing small house pro- 
perty. I am drawing the attention of the 
Ministry of Health to the matter and I 
shall welcome any constructive criticism. 


ALAN E. MUNBY, F.R.1.B.A. 


The Federated Builders’ Code 


2.—Bills of (Quantities 
By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q5.A., 


F.I.Ar. 


of quantities. I now propose to deal with 
the questions of: (1) The preparation of 
contract drawings before the bills of quan- 
tities are prepared, and (2) the preparation 
of the bills of quantities. 

Clause 1, Sub-Clause (b) of the Regula- 
tions requires that “The architect shall, 
prior to the preparation of the bills of 
quantities, prepare the necessary plans, 
sections, elevations, and details or other 
drawings, to be known as the contract 
drawings . . . to enable the surveyor, with 
reasonable accuracy, to measure and pre- 
pare therefrom detailed bills of quantities.” 
This is a case in which the Federated 
Builders seek to dictate to the architects 
the manner in which they shall perform 
their work, or at least it is an effort to esta- 
blish a mode of procedure in the prepara- 
tion of the drawings. In so far as archi- 
tects are concerned, many proposed works 
are of a purely speculative character, and 
in a large majority of cases the working 
drawings are not prepared until the con- 
tract is signed. They adopt this course 
for the simple reason that, in the event of 
the work not being proceeded with, they 
possibly may not obtain any recompense 
for their labour. This precaution may not 
be sound policy, but it is fairly common 
practice and therefore should be taken into 
consideration The builders imply that 
the surveyor must be supplied with working 
drawings and details from which to prepare 
the bills of quantities with reasonable 
accuracy. Whilst admitting that working 
drawings and details would be a decided 
advantage to the surveyor in the prepara- 
tion of bills of quantities, I hasten to add 
that it does not follow in practice that they 
would ensure greater accuracy in every 
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instance. An experienced quantity sur- 
veyor checks and tests the drawings as to 
their accuracy and’ as to the soundness of 
the construction they represent ; but work- 
ing drawings and details are no guarantee 
of accuracy, and the surveyor, when they 
are supplied, is apt to regard them as such. 


Bills of Quantities— 


Bills of quantities prepared by experi- 
enced and capable surveyors leave the 
builder but. litthe ground for complaint. 
The trouble arises when they are prepared 
by inexperienced persons of average 
ability. There is much to be said in ex- 
tenuation of the builders’ demand on this 
point, for they cannot always know under 
what conditions and by whom the bills of 
quantities are prepared—occasionally, 
perhaps, they may be got out by a junior 
to try his ’prentice hand, and because such 
work happens to be good practice in the 
study of construction. Further, the quan- 
tities may have been “taken-off’? from 
unfinished plans, an incomplete scheme, 
and an absence of definite and explicit in- 
structions and detail in some particulars, 
because at this stage the architect may see 
reason to believe that the job is too specu- 
lative to warrant his going to further 
trouble and expense. The scheme may 
be revised—perhaps only slightly, merely 
In minor arrangement and detail—when 
the architect, acting with all good faith, on 
the assumption that one thing will set off 
against another, deems it unnecessary to 
amend the bills of quantities. In the 
actual execution of the work, the builder 
may discover certain items in the bills of 
quantities that.do not appear to be shown 
on the drawings, or that certain things 
appear on the drawings and are not men- 
tioned in the bills of quantities. This dis- 
covery may lead him to question the other 
items in the bills of quantities, but to test 
these he must needs measure up the work, 
and this can only be done at considerable 
trouble and expense to himself. If the 
builder finds that he has legitimate claims 
for extras on this account, he knows that 
this will react against the architect, and 
that the architect may resist the claims 
rather than face his client, the employer 
with a bill for extras that he cannot 
justify as a variation or addition to his 
plans. To the average builder this is not 
an enviable position ; and if he presses his 
claims, strained relations with the archi- 
tect may result.. This may be cited as a 
very good reason why the builder ‘takes 
exception to the R.I.B.A. agreement, in 
which it is provided that the architect or 
surveyor named therein shall measure up 
and value the variations and prepare the 
final accounts without reference to the 
builder. This practice is not always 
strictly observed, but in those cases in 
which it is put into operation the builder 
suffers pecuniary loss. It must be con- 
ceded that from the builders’ standpoint 
the Code, in demanding that the bills of 
quantities shall be prepared from the 
working drawings and détails, is a sound 
one, because it ensures reasonable accu- 
racy. 

Although many architects prepare the 
working drawings and details prior to the 
preparation of the bills of quantities, this 
practice is by no means general. When 
it becomes so architects will be less ready 
to undertake speculative work. 

Clause 1 of the Schedule of Conditions 
reauires that the architect shall supply the 
contractor with a set of contract drawings 
signed by the employer, architect, and the 
quantity surveyor, and one further com- 
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plete set free of cost, and two copies of 
such further drawings and/or details or 
written instructions, together ‘with any 
explanations ; which means that the archi- 
tect will be put to extra expense. 

The builders do not, however, require a 
specification for the works. Specifications, 
therefore, will only be of secondary 1m- 
portance, for “the descriptions of the 
various items therein contained shall be 
consistent in every respect with those set 
out in the bills of -quantities.’”? Again, 
Clause 7 of the Definitions and Interpre- 
tations of Terms makes no mention of the 
specification in defining “the contract as 
meaning collectively the signed agree- 
ment and form of contract, including the 
regulations and conditions, the contract 
drawings for the works, the bills of quan- 
tities supped to the contractor for the 
purpose of estimating, and the con- 
tractor’s tender for the works.”’ 


And the National Standard 


From a perusal of the Code, one 
gathers that the bills of quantities super- 
sede the specification, and that the bills of 
quantities will form an important part 1n 
building contracts, should the works 
exceed in value £1,000. There is no stipu- 
lation that bills of quantities shall be pre- 
pared for works of less value than £1,000. 
The reason for this will be clear when it 
is borne in mind that the bills of quanti- 
ties are to the builder what the drawings 
are to the employer. They are the com- 
ponent parts of an agreement between 
them. For the purposes of the contract 
the drawings are symbolical of the least 
the employer will be content with from 
the builder. Therefore, the bills of quan- 
tities must be an accurate representation 
of them, indicating the least the builder 
will be content with from the employer. 
Dismiss for the moment any references to 
what each party, particularly the builder, 
values the work at; then you get a true 
perspective of Clause 2 of the Regulations, 
Sub-Clause (a): “The bills of quantities 
for the works shall be prepared in accord- 


‘ance with the National Standard method 


of measurement, and the measurements 
shall include all customary allowances 
usual in such measurements in the indi- 
vidual trade; and they shall include all 
items of material and labour required for 
the due execution and completion of the 
works as shown on the contract draw- 
ings.”” Omit the words “and the measure- 
ments” down to “trade” as being super- 
fluous, for we may assume that “the 
National Standard method of measure- 
ment’’ would embrace this, otherwise it 
would be a failure. Blazoned forth and 
carved in letters in bold relief: “Bills of 
quantities shall be prepared in accord- 
ance with a National Standard method of 
measurement,” might rightly be termed 
the “Charter of the National Federation 
of Builders,” for this must be conceded 
and granted as a right, not as a favour. 
Let there be no mistake—nothing else 
really matters. It is the kernel and crux 
of the situation. Modify the Code as you 
will, but do not attempt to destroy this, 
the basic principle of the Code. Grasp its 
significance, and you have the key to the 
Code—its intention, purpose, and object: 
an irreducible minimum. Why? Because 
the bills of quantities represent the things 
that the contractor exchanges for cash in 
a transaction. It is all that the Code 
stands for, and its provisions are nothing 
more than to ensure proper protection to 
a builder in such a transaction. Hence, 
the charter has a potential cash value to 
the contractor, because it is the thing in 
the transaction; it forms the basis of the 
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contract, for there shall be nothing in tt 
plans, or any other document—even t¢} 
Code—but what shall be truly and fully 
presented therein, and it shall em 
everything that can in any manner or for 
sensibly influence the costs of the wor] 
Together with the contractor’s sched ‘ 
prices, it shall be the means of arriving ; 
the final adjustment (extras and 
tions) of the contract. 
Unfortunately a ‘‘ national standard’ 
non-existent. Yet the Code implies 
there will be a national standard wt 
comes into operation. 


(To be concluded ). 


The Royal Society . 
British Artists 


It is pleasant to see the Royal So 
of British Artists again well-establi 
in their old galleries in Suffolk St 
Pall Mall. 

On the walls there are certainly 
self-assertive and primary coloured 
which catch the eye, but the great m 
are carefully drawn and coloured, .a 
of good composition—notably Mr. 
ford’s and Mr. Black’s landscapes. | 

Mr. Footett’s “Apple Orchard,” 
215) is so degidedly beautiful thi 
longer we look at it the more luminor 
becomes. 

The “Path by the Chiff” (No. 
Mr. Elphinstone at his best. Nat 
shown at her hardest. The towerin 
is grandly massive, and the path 
edge is for the brave alone. 

Certain of the landscapes are p 
renderings, but lack concentration ¢ 
interest. This charge, however, can 
brought against Mr. Hely Smith’s 
lessness” (No. 140). A great trans 
sea wall is about to come down y 
deluge upon the smooth and deadly b 
wash. Rightly, the rest of the pictu 
nothing more than bring the eye back 
the mighty billow. 

Character sketches have not been 
represented in the past at the R.B.A.. 
Society being renowned for its hum 
placidity ; but in No. 247, from the b 
of Mr. Reginald E. Higgins, “Some F 
and a Grape,” the small boy’s expre: 
is exquisitely humorous. Mr. B 
Young’s contribution (No. 51), “Th 
the Arches,’ is another fine charac 
study. 

There are two Madonnas of the cout 
One by the President, No. 153, and 
other by Miss Dorothea Sharp (No. ; 
Mr. Solomon is a master of idealism, 
superb craftsmanship, making us lon; 
see and work as he does. 

Mr. Ince contributes some caref 
drawn little pictures. “Sleepy St. T 
(No. 177), is Somewhat cold in tone, 
would be a good picture for the home 

Mr. John Austin shows two clever ¢ 
ings (No. 239). “Pierrot” is a master} 
of penmanship. Architects who cult 
the T-square and dread freehand Ss 
study this little masterpiece. In | 
“Atalanta ’’ be has achieved his ene 
the juxtaposition of perfectly flat cold 

“The Echo” (No. 162), by Mr. Ho 
Taylor, has a human touch. Mr. Gé 
Carline presents a most carefully-d 
and coloured interior, with a very 
tive organ case and coloured west wi 
How much better it would have bee 
fill the stalls with the college in full 
sion during some great festival, for 1: 
architecture but the handmaid to m 

We have two renderings of Richt 
Bridge. No. 151 is by Chugi Kurihat 


iq 
| 


t 


_— 
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s painfully out of architectural 
ng, and yet the work is pleasant and 
‘ul, for it is redeemed by its beauty 
ouring, reminiscent of Turner and 
wyn. The other, by Mr. Muirhead 
04), is more architecturally correct, 
ne point of view is unfortunate, 
igh the little peep through the arch 
that can be desired, and if the rest 
een painted in the same spirit the 
would have been well worthy of the 
Mr. A. E. Henderson contributes 
rchitectural studies, Nos. 281 and 
His North-West Tower of Wells 
dral is an admirable piece of work, 
ng out clearly the structural lines 
1e mass of the great fabric, and at 
me time a beautiful study of colour 
yne, contrasted and set-off by the 
mown lawn and the showery sky. 
s joined the Perpendicular and the 
English portions harmoniously, and 
unity to the composition. 
of the Temple Church is more of a 
, but shows the same knowledge of 
ire. The composition and colouring 
ber and pleasing. 
are charmed with Mr. Barry Pittar’s 
tic London Street Architecture. His 
vhite Royal Exchange and Bank of 
nd (No. 107) has a _ spontaneity 
is refreshing, and his Staple Inn 
113), Is equally vigorous. Mr. W. 
‘d Rilly has pleasantly departed 
his little watering-place seascapes. 
ives a vigorous sketch from the 
loft of the Albert Hall (No. 105), 
ra Peace festival. He is to be con- 
ated on his masterly perspective and 
ever manner in which he has indi- 
the concourse of humanity. 
he Portraits, Mr. Roberts has pro- 
in No. 299 a strong likeness of Mrs. 
Roberts. Mr. Otway McCannell 
a pleasant sketch of a head in No. 
nd Mr. D. Jaffer has done excellent 
and Mr, H. G. Theaker’s carefully- 
‘-d water-colours should be men- 


Miniaturists do not appear to be 
‘\d by modernism. “An Old Master ”’ 
3), by Mr. Enoch Ward, requires 
g at carefully, and the portraits by 
Jnderwood should give pleasure to 
yssessors. Mrs. Brunton’s Egyptian 
5 are missed. 
ing the exhibition as a whole, we 
say that the members found plea- 
n their craft. This being so, we 
that the majority of the pictures 
ent brain-work rather than mere 
ul labour. It makes us feel glad that 
e have found men who are still con- 
> do one thing well at small or any 
eration in preference to the tempta- 
f easy repetition. 


blications Received 


d Crosses and Lychgates.” By 
- Vallance. (B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
gh Holborn, London.) 
ie Foundations of Classic Architec- 
By Herbert Langford Warren. 
32s. net. (Macmillan and Co., St. 
1’s Street, W.C.2.) 
»am Boiler Construction. Rules of 
itional Boiler and General Insurance 
utd., with Notes on Material, Con- 
on, and Design of Steam Boilers 
Similar Vessels.” By Edward G. 
fameec., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
engineer to the company. Second 
1, revised and enlarged. Price 
-; bound full cloth 5s. net. The 
ial Boiler and General Insurance 
4d., National Buildings, St. Mary’s 
aage, Manchester. 


* 


His in= - 


Rivetless Steel Roof 
Construction 


A very notable development in the 
construction of steel roofs and_ stan- 
cheons has been practically demon- 
strated by the Welded Construction Com- 
pany (proprietors of Industrials, Ltd.), 
who invited a number of architects, en- 
gineers, and contractors to visit the factory 
(now being erected) of Messrs. Stelfast, 
Ltd., at 53, Effra Road, Brixton, S.W., to 
inspect the rivetless steel construction used 
in the buildings, and some specimens of 
roof trusses of a similar description, form- 
ing part of a contract for Olympia, Ltd. 
Although electric arc welding is now 
largely employed by ship repairers, who 
have proved its practicability for a variety 
of constructional purposes, its adoption by 
the building industry is only just beginning 
to be considered. 

Particularly important, therefore, is this 
pioneer work at the Brixton factory, in 
which the whole of the constructional steel- 
work has been assembled and erected by 
“ A.W.P.” electric welding. As this is 
the first example of welded truss work on 
a practical scale in this country, the follow- 
ing particulars should prove of special in- 
terest to architects and constructional en- 
gineers. The factory itself is a modern 
brick building arranged on one floor and 
covering an area of about 22,000 square 
feet. There are ninety-three trusses of 
19 ft. span in the roof, which is of the 
north light type, and these are supported 
on H-section stancheons and joists. Not 
only were these trusses constructed with- 
out the aid of either rivets or bolts, but, in 
addition, the cap and base plates were 
welded to the stancheons, the joists 
welded to the cap plates, and the completed 
trusses welded in their turn to the joists, in 
the same manner. Cleats were also 
welded to the top sides of the trusses to 
carry the timber purlins for the attach- 
ment of the roofing and glazing. 


In execution the procedure followed was 
to cut the stancheons to the required length 
and weld to them the cap and base plates 

‘before erection. The joists were then 
hoisted on to the stancheon cap plates and 
held in position by clamps while being 
welded. In constructing the trusses the 
steel bars and angles were cut to dimen- 
sions on the site. These were then dropped 
into a jig of simple type and clamped to- 
gether while the joists and gusset plates 
were welded up. Skilled men were to be 
seen operating the electrodes, which were 
directed to the surfaces to be welded and 
then drawn along as the work proceeded. 
The process necessitated protection for the 
eyes, which was afforded by screens of 
coloured glass held in the hand by visitors 
and operatives alike. A guaranteed 
homogeneity between the welded surfaces 
is secured by making the electrode of the 
same constituent parts as the metals being 
welded. The melting of the electrode is 
assisted by being covered with an asbestos 
flux, which seals the molten metal and 
protects it from contact with the atmo- 
sphere. On the application of the current, 
after contact has been made between the 
electrode and the material to be welded, 
an electric arc is produced which fuses the 
electrode and both contracting surfaces of 
the parts to be connected. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the average tempera- 
ture attained in the process is 1,500 degrees 
Fahr. 

Electrode metal may, and often does, 
vary in its composition from mild steel to 
high speed steel for tipping tools, and even 
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manganese steel. Electric arc welding 
may also be applied to cast iron, which 
has hitherto not proved amenable to the 
process of welding, owing probably to the 
property it possesses of developing local 
variations of temperature 

The roof trusses for Olympia, Ltd., to 
which reference has already been made, 
are part of an order received by the Welded 
Construction Company to construct and 
erect a steel building to be used as stables 
for the Royal Horse Show and the Royal 
Tournament. All the necessary girders, 
angles, etc., were available in London 
stock, and were immediately cut to length. 
Meanwhile a welding jig was constructed 
for the production of the trusses, by means 
of which two welders and four labourers 
were able to attain an output of ten com- 
pleted trusses per day. As giving some in- 
dication of the speed with which such 
welded construction can be carried out, it 
may be mentioned that although the order 
was not placed with the company until 
April: 27, the whole of the stancheons, 
ioists, and roof trusses were delivered on 
the site ready for erection by the 12th inst. 
The only bolts which will be used in con- 
nection with this steelwork are those 
necessary for securing the stancheons to 
the concrete floor. It is claimed by the 
Welded Construction Company that the 
rapidity of construction is very greatly in- 
creased by the adoption of their system of 
electric welding, and from the data which 
thev have collected in the execution of 
their latest contracts, they have furnished 
comparative figures, according to which it 
would appear that by the elimination of 
drilling, bolting, and riveting, and the 
substitution of ‘‘ A.W.P.’’ welding, a 
saving of 50 per cent. can be effected on 
the cost. In the course of numerous tests 
carried out by Messrs. David Kirkaldy 
and Sons, it was established that the 
average tensile strength of twelve butt 
welded pieces of ship’s plate—varying from 
+ in. to 1 in. in thickness—was 27.3 tons 
per square inch, and that in eight cases 
out of ten the original plate broke without 
the weld giving way. 


The 


of 


Architecture 
Robert Adam 


In the second Cantor Lecture given at 
the Royal Society of Arts last week, Mr. 
Astor ys boltone .F.5.A. 7 F. RoI.B-A;, 


-continued the account of Robert Adam’s 


remarkable career, dealing more in detail 
with a selection of his private house works 
in London and the country. Commenc- 
ing with Hatchlands arid Shardeloes, 
Harewood, Kedleston, Syon and Kenwood 
were successively shown by a series of lan- 
tern views. Lansdowne House and the 
less well-known Home House in Portman 
Square were then described, and a number 
of the original drawings for the latter 
work were shown on the screen with some 
photographs, showing how closely the work 
was carried out to Adam’s design. In 
conclusion, two views of Charlotte Square, 
the last and much altered work of Adam 
in Edinburgh, were given, and two fine 
exteriors of the towers of Mistley Church 
in Essex, which were saved when the 
church itself was unfortunately rebuilt 
during the Gothic revival. 

In his first lecture Mr. Bolton outlined 
the general position in English architecture 
at the time of Robert Adam’s return to 
England from the Grand Tour, and re- 
ferred at length to the work of the famous 
brothers as house builders. 
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The Week’s News 


(Conciuded from page 636) 
Bequest for Town Hall. _ 

Mr. William Meek has left 425,000 
for the erection of a new town hall in 
Hamilton. 

Increased Housing Subsidy. 

The Government have increased the 
housing subsidy to private builders by £100 
per house. 

Rheims Cathedral. 

For the rebuilding of Rheims Cathe- 
dral Denmark has collected more than one 
million francs, 

Housing at Epping. 

The Epping Urban District Council is 
asking for tenders for a loan of £8,000 for 
housing purposes. 

Montrose War. Memorial. 

The war memorial to be erected at Mont- 
rose is from designs by Mr. Kinross, archi- 
tect. The sculptor is Mr. H. S. Gamley. 

Building Trade Wages. 

An increase of 6d. an hour is being de- 
manded by workers in the building trades, 
making the rates for skilled men 2s. 6d. an 
hour and for labourers 2s. 3d. 

Milan Sample Fair. 

Cork is largely used in house-building in 
Italy, and exhibits of a mixture of cork, 
tar, and other ingredients convertible into 
bricks for linings, walls, pavements, and 
roofing were on view at the Milan Sample 
Fair. 

Manchester Building Guild. 

Manchester Corporation has invited the 
Building Trades Guild Committee, which 
recently entered into a contract. to build 
1,000 houses for the Irlam District Council, 
to tender for a contract to erect 430° houses 
on the Clayton estate. 


Easington Housing Scheme. 

Easington’R.D.C., Durham, has a hous- 
ing scheme for 1,000 "houses ready for com- 
mencement, but ‘lacks the necessary funds. 
A vigorous campaign for three-quarters of 
a million housing bonds is being conducted 
in the district. 

Barnhill Garden City. 


Messrs. Maclaren, Sons - and- Soutar, 
Dundee, are -architects for the Scottish 
Veterans’ Garden City at Barnhill. Each 


block consists. of-two dwellings containing 
three rooms.and bathroom. One type has 
two storeys, another type is a one-storey 
block. 

Forfar War Memorial. 

Mr. T. R. Soutar, architect, has had his 
design for the war memorial at Forfar 
approved by the Royal Scottish Academy 
Committee. . It is .an outlook tower, 
Scottish baronial, square at the base, and 
rising 50 ft. in rectangular form, diminish- 
ing gradually towards the top. 

Ascot Grand Stand. 

Owing to the new restrictions on 

“luxury buildings,” the contemplated re- 


moval of the present Grand Stand at 
Ascot and the substitution of something 


more in line with modern requirements 
has heen definitely abandoned. Much of 
the ironwork and other necessaries had 
already been ordered. 

Architectural Appointment. 

Mr. F. F. W. Grant, architect, of Lon- 
don, has been elected by the Archdeacons 
and Rural Deans of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury to succeed) Mr. W. J. Jennings as 
surveyor under the Dilapidations Acts. 
The election has been confirmed by the 
Archb:shop. The appointment lasts five 
years. 
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Building Materials. 

Dr. Addison announces that inquiry into 
the existence of combines in building 
materials, which are stated to be inflating 
the cost of building by arbitrary restric- 
tions on competitive prices, is being made 
by the committee appointed under the Pro- 
fiteering Act. The report of the com- 
mittee will be available shortly. 


A Housing Question. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Justice 
Darling, and Mr. Justice Sankey have de- 
cided that a man who does work in his 
spare time for a particular person is in 
the employment of that person, and can, 
therefore, be placed in a cottage belonging 
to his employer, though the latter may, 
for that purpose, have to eject somebody 
from the dwelling. 


East Kent Building Strike. 

The whole of East Kent is involved in a 
strike of some 5,000 workmen (members 
of the Builders’ and Decorators’ Federa- 
tion) who have recently ‘“ downed tools ’ 
on a demand for increased pay. The 
strikers are bricklayers, carpenters, 
joiners, painters, and decorators. They 
demand a forty-four-hour week at 1s. 11d. 
per hour, an increase of just over 148. per 
week per man. 


Onslow Garden Village. 

Foundation-stones have been laid at the 
Onslow Garden Village. The scheme, 
which is on co-partnership lines, comprises 
646 acres, and the amount paid for the land 
is £38,000. Fifty acres will be occupied 
by factories, churches, institutes, and 
hostels, but no public-houses will be 
erected. The houses average five. to the 
acre, and will be erected by direct labour. 


Improvement of the River Cart. 

Notice has been given by the Paisley 
Corporation of their. intention to apply to 
the Secretary for Scotland for a_ pro- 
visional order empowering them to take 
over compulsorily the undertaking of the 
trustees of the Cart navigation, and to 
erect a new swing bridge across the River 
Cart at Inchinnan, in place of the present 
bridge there. The present. bridge has a 
width when open of only 4o ft. Plans 
for a new bridge provide for an opening 
span of go ft. and a roadway 30 ft. in 
width, capable of carrying a load of thirty 
tons. The cost is estimated at £54,000. 


RJI.B.A. ; Proceedings of the Council. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A., at their 
last meeting, unanimously endorsed the 
Pres:dent’s letters to “The Times’ on 
Government restrictions on building, and 
decided to take further vigorous measures 
to protest against the Government’s policy 
in regard to the building trade. A letter 
was sent. to the Canadian Government 
strongly protesting against the treatment 
of the successful competitors in the first 
stage of the Ottawa Government Buildings 
competition. Professor S. D. Adshead, 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, and Mr. 
W. Curtis Green were appointed to repre- 
sent the -R.I:B.A. at the Inter-Allied 
Housing Congress. The Council voted a 
donation of £500 to the A.A. Endowment 
Fund, in addition to the usual annual 
grant of £100. The Council vetoed the fol- 
lowing competitions: Cleethorpes Peace 
Memorial, Arthuret War Memorial, Wards 
Hill Improvement (Batley), Lockerbie War 
Memorial, and Hornsey. War Memorial. 
The Council purchased for the R.I.B.A. 
Collection James Green’s portrait of 
Augustus Charles Pugin. 
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raises a sli iding door for the purp 


Trade and Craft 
Artificial Stone. | 
A new company, called Messrs, Ge 
Forrester, Ltd., has been forme ed 
Glasgow to supply artificial stone 
for plain or ornamental building. 
are being completed for the com 
Farm Cross, Rutherglen, from 
large output of the stone is an 
shortly. The stone is claimed 
atmospheric ravages, to be pleasing | 
pearance, and economical in use. 
Winget Concrete Machinery 

Messrs. ‘Winget, Ltd., of 24, 
Gardens, Westminster, ‘S.W. 1, havi 
a new edition of their "catalogue te) 
spade concrete mixers. In operg 
mixer the aggregate and cement ar 
into the fixed measuring hopper 
thence by one movement of the leve 


emptied direct into the mixing 
Here they come immediately into 
with. the revolving chain-spades | 
quickly mixed. The principle 
chain-spades, their spacing and th 
design and arrangement of all pe 
claimed to ensure a perfect. mixin 
to fifteen revolutions, equal to 
seconds. Oil power, or a belt o 
motor may be used to drive the mi 
company’s concrete block and slab 
machines and chain-spade concret 
are claimed to be in daily. oper 
almost every part of the globe. I 
resting to note that the recent sales 
hundreds of “ Winget ” concrete m 
acquired by the Government for 
schemes at national shipyards rea 
the average very little less than the 
price paid for them. These m 
chain-spade mixers.as well as 
block-making machines, carried ou 
many months a great deal of us 
work. The pallets also realised | 
prices. 


An Interesting Mayf Ie 


House roa 


An up-to-date ‘town house, 
Stratton Street, Mayfair, which — 
offered for sale by auction on Jun 
presents the joint efforts of a n 
eminent artists and craftsmen. 
detail, from the_rain-water head 
cupboard hinges, was thought 01 
the following met at “The Old ¢ 
Cheese’’ to discuss the work w 
architect, the Tate Mr. .C, 7] 
Cooper, F.R.I.B.A.: The late Mr.Stii 
Lee, and Messrs. F. W. Pomeroy, ! 
and Arthur Walker, sculptors ; Mr. A 
Walker, mural decorations ; Mr. Ne 
Dawson, metal worker; Mr. W. S. 
wood carver ; Professor Selwyn Im 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts at 
University, and Mr. Christophen 
designers of stained glass; and the 
Graham Nicholas, designer. Th 
in the Tudor-Renaissance style, 
signed about twenty years ago, toc 
years to complete, and nrovides all m 
convenience to satisfy every need 
auctioneers, Messrs. Hampton an 
Ltd., of 3, Cockspur Street, 1 
S.W.1, have issued a booklet which | 
with the property in a very int 
manner, and which contains excelle 
ings of some of the special feature 
house. The booklet is admiral 
duced, and is the best we have seen 
with auction particulars. 
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Current Prices 


‘ON PRICES. —The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
nd are the Union Rates. The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


\TOR AND CONCRETOR 


or, 1s. 
+, Is. 9d. per hour. 
is. 9d. per hour. 
an, Is, 10d. 

{ 


1s, 10d. 


an, 7s. per shift. 


tr per 


brick or stone, 
‘gs. per yd. 
ballast 19s. per yd 
el, 20s. per yd. 
| 22s, per yd. 
sand, 23s. 6d. per 


ballast or gravel, 
per cent. per yd. 
breeze, etc., prices 
ng to locality. 

cement, 80s, per 


small lots, 
stock, 100s. 


», 70s. per ton. 
harged extra at 
each and credited 

turned at 2s. 

t hire per day: 

nd horse, 28s. 

aotor lorry, £6 15s 
lorry, 5-ton, £6. 

, 2s. 6d. 


ex 
per 


‘roller, £4 10s. 


cart, 303 

R. 

, Is. 9d. per hour. 
an, 1s. 10d. per 
| 

rapes. Old. per 


2s. 1d. per hour. 
in, 7s. per shift. 


e- pipes, tested 
, 4in. 8s., 6-in. 
9-in. 7s. 11d. per 


m pipes, coated, 
engths, 4-in. 4s., 
i Od., 9-in. 88. 6d. 


cement and sand, 
cavator above. 


yx caulking, 55s. 
Is. 9d. per Ib. 
AYER. 

T,. 2s. OLd. per 
, Is. 9d. per hour. 
tf, 1s. 10d. per 


tocks, 88s. per M. 
_8is. 6d. per M. 
hire blue, 220s. 


S, 21 in., 228s. per 


salt, white, and 
stretchers, £25 


£2A 108. 


2xtra, 130s. per M. 
less, £1 per M. 
and sand, see Ex- 
* above. 

»y stone, 67s. per 


aders, 


me mertar 27s. 


45.59 in. 7s. 8d., 
106. 9d., 18 in. 
T roll. 


per 


gd. per hour./ Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 


| not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s, 6d. per 

|_ yd. cube, 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 3s. 3d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 8s. 4d. per yd. 

Planking, 6d, per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
85 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 36s. per yd, cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 58s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 53s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 

Lias lime concrete, 48s. per yd. cube. 


Breeze Concrete, 35s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 3s. 3d., 6-in. 4s. 10d., 9-in. 6s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 9s., 6-in. 
15s. 3d., 9-in. 26s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£49 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £53 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 5d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 7d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. per 
ft. sup. extra. i 

Struck pointing, 43d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 1s. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 41d. per ft. sup. extra. 


Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. 11-in., 5s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. per yd. sup. 


Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 
Asphalte. damp course, iin., 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
Do. vertical 2s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. per ft. sup. 


Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 12s. 
per yd. 
Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 8d. per yd. 


(INCLUDING SLATE). 


8. 03d. per hour. 

, 2s, Idd. per hour. 
» Is. 9d. per hour. 
tr, Is. 10d. per 
stone: 

4, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
d, 4s. 84. per ft. 
ne, 3s. 1d. per ft. 


ted, 7s. 6d. 


pe extras for 


j by 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 11d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft.. add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 15s. per ft. sup. 

Atre moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 9d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, ls. per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. per ft. sup. 

Add #0 the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 


10rk paving, av. 22 in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
York Templates Sawn, 


per ft. cube, 15s. 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Cement and sand, see ‘* Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 
Slater, 1s. ll}d. per hour. 
Tiler, 1s. 113d. per hour. 


Seaffolder, 1s. 10d. per 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 


“ Piecework.” 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £385, 
Duchess £47, 
Clips, lead, 11d. per Ib. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 


Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M. 

Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Pegzies 


200s. per ton. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do. 8d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s, ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 95s., Countess 103s., Duchess 117s. per. 
square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 115s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 8s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

|Double course at eaves, 1s. per ft. approx. 

|Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made- 
tiles, average 105s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 92s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 2s. 03d. 
hour. 
Joiner, 2s. 0id. per hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
- works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cuhe. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 
. 8rd and U/S8. 
£58. 
Battens, 38rd and U/8. 
£51, 

Yellow: ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 


per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 


Flooring, P.E., U/S. 6ls. 
per sq. of 1 in. , 
T. and G. and matching, 


U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. . 
Do. Cuha, 48. 9d. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
1 in. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc... 
13s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, ete., 14s, per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

| Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 18s. per sq. 

|Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. &d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 98s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

|l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088. per sq. 

| 184in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 

| hung, 3. 9d. per-ft.° sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 

| brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

|Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s, per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin 3s 8d. per ft. sup. 

| Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

|Do, do. do. 13-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

lIf in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 8-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 64d.,, 
1}-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

|Staircase work, deal: 

l-in. riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft, sup. 

2-in. deal etrings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 9d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 55s. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Do. soil pipe, 60s. per 
ewt. 


Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
lb 


Solder, 9d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 3d. per lb. 
a and white lead, 10d. per 
lb. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.¢.C. soil, $-in. 7s: 
“d4-in. 8s, 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P., Qi-in. 3s. 64d., 
8-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 
per yd. 


plumbers, 1s. 


Gd., 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
80s, 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, 
and tacks, 4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 


bends, 


Do. &-in., 2s. Md. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 3s. 4d. per ft. 
Do. 13-in., 4s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 
10s. 9d. per ft 

Do. 3-in., 11s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe. at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in. 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 8s. 8d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in,, 2s. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alls 
ears, etc,, 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. : 

Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8.. and including. 

water waste preventers, 48s. each. 


clips, ete., 


Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s. 9d.,} 
4-in. O.G. 8s. per yd. 


Baths only, with all joints, 40s. each. 
Lavatory hasins only, with all joints on brackete, 
38s. each. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass: 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 382 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Do, double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 53d., 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 64d. 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
cwt, 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
hour. 

(Labourer, ls. 9d. per hour. 


‘Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

a mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, 90s. per 


ton. 
‘Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 
Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 83s. per ton 
Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 
Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton, 
Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s, 113d. per hour. 

‘Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 1d. per 
hour, 

‘Paperhanger, 1s. 113d. per 
hour, 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 

Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable {in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 

Petrifying 

~ per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

_Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 

Outside 

per gall. 


liquid, 4s. 3d. 


do., 20s. 6d. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. ld., 
32 0z. 1s. 23d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 382 oz. 1s, 13d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. yer yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 9-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 38. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s, 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not includin , lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 4d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1ld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, ls. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 9d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 8s. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 28, 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, lst coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 
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DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 23s. per 
gall, 


Do. Flat, 23s. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 23s. per gall. 
French polish, 28s. per gall 
Turps substitute, 7s. 6d. 

per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate, 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 
ton. 

Sheet steel: 

Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 

Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 

Corrugated sheets, black® 


Do. Galyd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, _ galvd., 
6s. per grs. 


Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 3s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles. 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W, gutter, 4 in., per 
vd. 1s. Id. 
R-W bis sins, 

3s. 


per yd. 


1920. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £59 10s, p 
Do. in small sections as reinforment, £44 p 
Do. in compounds, £52 per ton. 1 
Do. in bar or rod reeinforcement, £46 per ton 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including b 
in, 60s. per cwt. 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per ¢ 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including y 
and driving screws, 1s. 7d. per yd. ” 


Fibre boardings, iets but not including 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last. flat, 5s. 5d. | 
sup. 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coate, arcene f-in. thick, it 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. — 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not in 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per f 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but notin 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond”’ per | 
grey, 67s., red 69s. 6d. 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 
of cement used (about 3s. to 


per cent. to tt 
4s. per bus 


cement). 
Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 1d. per ft. 


Competition News 


New Wards, Peterborough Hospital. 


The Peterborough Hospital Committee 
invite designs in competition for the 
erection of mew wards for 122 patients, 
operating theatre, administrative offices, 
nurses’ hostel, kitchen department, out 
patients’, casualty, X-ray, and massage 
departments, boiler house and engineer’s 
shops, coal stores, ambulance shed, motor 
garage, mortuary block, etc. Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, F.R.1I.B.A., has been appointed 
assessor. Premiums of £200, £100, and 
#50 respectively will be paid to authors of 
designs placed rst, 2nd, and 3rd, in order 
of merit. The accommodation to be pro- 
vided includes four wards for twenty adult 
patients each (two for male and two for 
female medical and surgical cases), a 
spare ward for twelve adults and a similar 
‘ward for sixteen children. Each ward to 
have separate one-bed room in which 
patients can be isolated, baths, a sink 
room, nurses’ w.c., and sanitary accommo- 
dation for patients, a small test room, 
lockers or store room for patients’ clothes, 
linen room, duty room, ward kitchen with 
small larder, etc. Private wards for eight 
patients are required (six of whom should 
have single rooms), the group to have 
similar sanitary and other accommodation 
‘to the above with the exception of observa- 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


tion ward. A lift to take bed cases to be 
provided to all floors. A main operating 
theatre with unobstructed north light; 
adjoining it should be anzesthetising and 
recovery rooms, dressing rooms, etc. An 
out-patients’ department with separate en- 
trance, but easily reached from main build-, 
ings. Consulting rooms for the physician 
and tthe surgeon, each with two patients’ 
dressing rooms; a dark room between for 
opthalmic cases, surgery for minor opera- 
tions with recovery room adjoining, a 
dental surgery. These rooms to be 
arranged around a waiting hall to seat 100, 
on one side of which should be placed a 
dispensary and almoner’s office, and 
separate lavatory accommodation for both 
sexes should be provided. ‘Casualty de- 
partment with separate entrance under 
cover (one room with two dressing rooms). 
X-ray room and one for massage. A 
photographic dark room. Administration : 
A board room, secretary’s office, waiting- 
room, bed-sitting-room for porter and a 
porter’s office. Staff: One room and lava- 
tory accommodation for visiting doctors, 
sitting-room and two bedrooms with baths 
and w.c. for resident surgeon; office, sit- 
ting-room, and bedroom for matron; office 
and bedroom for housekeeper; bedrooms 
for six sisters, eighteen nurses, and twenty 
probationers ; cubicles for ten domestic ser- 
vants and bedroom for cook.  Bath- 


a) 


rooms, etc., in addition. Nurses’ con 
room, writing-room, dining-room 
servery sisters’ room, servants’ hall 
used also as dining room. Large ki 
for cooking all meals served in infiri 


with sculleries, larders, etc. A linen 
and mending room. Outbuilding: 


boiler-house with pump-room and 
bunkers, ambulance shed, mortuary 
P.M. room. Drawings required: 
plan; drawings to scale of 16 ft. to the 
showing (a) plans of each floor, (b 
tion through each building, (c) eles 
of each building. No perspective W 
received. The report accompanying 
ings to describe methods of heating, ’ 
supply, etc., with an estimate of pr 
cost of buildings. Questions relati 
the competition to be addressed t 
secretary of the infirmary not later 
May 20. The competition close 
June 30, 1920. - 
Ideal Public House. — 
Ideal Public House. Premiums, , 
£175, and £12¢. Assessor, Mr. W. ¢ 
Green, F.R.I.B.A. Apply Messrs. 5é 
Allsopp and Sons, Ltd., Burton-on-l 
Closing date June 30. (See also edi 
note, page 634.) —@ 
Other competitions open include 
memorials at Lockerbie, Sheffiel 


al 
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Bonifechiral Engineer 


With which is incorporated ‘‘The Builders’ Journal ”’ 


INIGO JONES 


Sometimes called the “ English Palladio,” and the “Father of English Architecture.” Inigo Jones 
was born in London about 1572, the son of a cloth worker. Sent to Italy by an interested noble- 
man to study landscape painting, he became deeply enamoured*of architecture, and ultimately 
: achieved a Continental reputation. In 1605 he came into Royal favour, and was employed in 
supplying designs and decorations for the Court Masques. After a second visit to Italy'in 1612 
Jones was appointed Surveyor-General to the Royal Buildings by James I., and designed the Palace 

at Whitehall. Persecuted after the Civil War, he died in poverty in 1651. 
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Building and Industrial Peace 


Ss ARLY men were nomads. They wandered 
( about, and that for a very good reason; they 
followed their food. At first they were hunters 
and fishers, and pursued their quarry whither it 
hem. Later they became shepherds and graziers. 
‘domesticated wild animals. But that did not put 
ad to their wanderings: They still had to follow 
food because the animals they fed on had in their 
to wander for their food. Pastures eaten were 
2d for pastures still to come, and the shepherd 
lered whether he led his flock or followed it. Men 
d when they became farmers, when they 
‘“Ploughed the fields and scattered » 
The good seed 0’er the land.” 
1 they waited for their food which no longer wan- 
1, but grew where it was sown. 
wanderer can do with a tent or a cave. The man 
wandered no more asked for shelter more stable. 
ie builder came, and the builder who builds for men 
are no longer nomads is himself one, and, for the 
old and sufficient reason, he follows his job because 
e his job is there his food is. It is the great diffe- 
: between the builder and other workmen that the 
aodities they make move while their makers remain 
2 place where they were made; but with the builder 
ommodity he makes is fixed ; he moves not his work. 
hink it may be for this reason that it is not realised 
great an industry the building industry is. One is 
essed by a great shipyard, a vast and hive-like 
ty, huge cotton mills, extensive collieries; we 
that the textile industries are great indus- 
but find it difficult to believe that  build- 
is, if not the first, amongst the first three 
he great occupations of the people of this 
try. Yet so it is, and at times it seems a marvel 
it should [be so. That men go on weaving and 
ung and mining year in and year out is not surpris- 
yecause clothes are worn, fuel is burned, and replace- 
1s continually called for. But that men should go 
ulding is wonderful, for buildings, even the frailest, 
tor long years, and are not speedily replaced. To 
) the fact that building, although with ups and 
1S, goes on progressively from year to year, is to get 
: conception of the force and energy which 1s 
nually manifesting itself in these islands. We all 
? those places, quiet country villages, little towns 
ver or seashore, or peacefully built with mountain 
el, where the builder’s work seems to have been 
ied a long age since, and reflecting on these we 
xe how continually new centres of human activity 
be springing up, developing, and extending within 
island shores. What fountains of human force 
ng up from the great focal centres of industry are 
nuallv spreading their streams of social require- 
s, calling continuously for the shelter which it is the 
ers business to provide. ; 
it is we have the great building industry, with all 
mtingent and consequent demands for raw material 
for transport. I have suggested that the building 


industry fills no great place in the public eye, and that 
is the truth, I think, despite the fact that housing 
demands since the war have focussed so much attention 
upon it. Few people realise its extent as an industry, 
still fewer realise the extent to which the industry 1s 
organised and the perfection of that organisation. We 
are all talking to-day of industrial unrest and discontent, 
and the best means for promoting improved relationships 
between employers and employed. The famous Whitley 
Report, with its scheme of Works, and District, and 
National Councils, has received not only the imprimatur 
of the Government, but has captured the public imagi- 
nation as a great advance towards the solution of the 
industrial problem. It will be news to many that within 
the limits of the building industry before the publication 
of the Whitley Report there had been hammered out a 
scheme under which a Building Trades Parliament has 
been established surveying the (building industry as a 
whole, working strenuously, and it is not too much to 
say successfully, on its own particular problems. No 
great master builders stand before the public as do the 
great steel and coal magnates; no great industrial leader 
as amongst the miners and railwaymen; but quietly, 
persistently, without publicity on both sides, either of 
the employers or of the operatives, organisations have 
been built up which have found points of contact and 
common interests, which have led to the establishment 
of Conciliation Boards, Regional Councils, and ulti- 
mately a National Parliament for the whole industry. 
It may well be that the building industry within the next 
ten years will give a lead to all the others in the country 
in settling the common problems which vex them all. 
The industry has entered upon a period of intense 
activity. Upon it the greatest demands are being made, 
and the difficulty is to settle which shall have priority. 
For the moment the needs of housing seem to push all 
the rest into the background. But that can be only for 


atime. The calls of commerce and industry will become 
hardly less clamant than the call for cottages. The 
work of reconstruction cannot be one-sided. How 


difficult it will be to determine what work shall have 
precedence of others it is not yet possible to say. What 
is desirable is that all the resources of organisation, 
administrative capacity, and manual skill shall be 
devoted to meeting the demands that are made upon 
them. It is a time of emergency, a time in which the 
overtaxing of capacity produces irritation and recrimina- 
tion, but if there is any industry in which from both 
sides can be hoped the display of those qualities of tact 
and judgment which, with goodwill, are sufficient to 
surmount all difficulties, it is from the building industry. 
All alike, architects, surveyors, builders, operatives, are 
interested in seeing that what building can be done shall 
be done, and that no trade or business shall be prevented 
from contributing its full quota to the needed production 
of the world’s supplies because the builder has not been 
able to give it the attention it requires. 

New ideas. new processes, new methods, all are 
demanded. To beget these is the imperative necessity. 
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But, above all, what is insistent is that good sense and 
good feeling should dictate some arrangements that shall 
be mutually satisfactory and profitable. No greater 
disaster could befall this country at this time than a 
stoppage in the work of construction. The moments 
are golden with opportunity. Everything points to a 
period of the utmost prosperity if the full resources of 
the country can be employed to meet the world’s 
demands. Whether they shall ‘be so or not depends, 
not upon any section of the building trade but upon ail. 
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It may prove to be little short of providential that 
years immediately preceding the war saw brought 
being machinery by which the men who are direc 
this great industry on the sides of capital and’ lal 
can meet each other, confer with each other, and , 
clude arrangements to mutual satisfaction. Vhat 
fullest use may be made of this great instrument 
must hope, not only for the sake of the industry 7 
but for the general welfare of the community whic 
so much involved in it. H. BARNE! 


Notes and 
The City Churches 


MIDST the chorus of indignation against 
the proposal to destroy nineteen City 
churches there are naturally a few discor- 
dant voices. So many hundreds of utterances 

have been published that it would have been strange 
indeed if there had been no apologists for the scheme. 
Among the very sparse minority one is not surprised to 
find a gentleman after whose name come the imposing 
letters; “) B.Sc SAURSC Sc. SAG MiG.) Somehow. 
or other this considerable section of the alphabet does 
not inspwre much hope for esthetic appreciation or 
historic sentiment. This gentleman contributes a touch 
of humour (of course, wholly unconscious—that formid- 
able array of letters is a fairly safe guarantee against 
the other variety) to a situation that was hardly in need 
of it, seeing that the scheme itself is a tremendous joke, 
though a deplorably grim one. This intensely scientific 
gentleman actually says about Wren that “ His crowning 
effort, all will admit, was St. Paul’s Cathedral, but what 
of all the other churches?” Ah! what indeed? In the 
present crisis 1t is most unfortunate that they are not all 
cathedrals like St. Paul’s; for the critic declares that 
“The new generation of architects would be encouraged 
and breathe the freer if these ugly examples could be 
swept awav. and not held up to them as things of 
beauty.” It does not seem to occur to him that there 
may be other reasons for preserving them; even as our 
motive for reproducing this critical opinion is certainly 
not to hold it up as a thing of beauty ; nor to ridicule, but 
merely to exhibit it as a manifestation of the intense 
objectivity of the scientific mind. This A.M.I.C.E. 
stands excused. He is merely true to a certain positive 
tvpe. But one 1s really pained to find Mr. Thomas E. 
Colcutt leaning a little towards the opinion of the 
Advocatus Diaboli. He writes: “Indeed, I will go so 
far as lto say that the City would sustain no artistic loss 
by the total removal of some of these buildings. Several 
of the towers, in fact, are devoid of architectural merit 
and artistic beauty.” But it was never pretended that 
zsthetic quality is the only reason for preserving them. 
In fact, it would be safe to assume that, with the 
general public, this is the reason that carries least 
weight. Nor, as Mr. Colcutt must be very well aware, 
is beauty the only architectural criterion by which a 
building of the Wren period is to be judged. Mr. 
Colcutt adds: ‘‘ The general public and architec‘s alike 
venerate Wren as one of the immortals, but immortals, 
like other men, are fallible, and cannot on every occasion 
achieve a masterpiece.” But no such exorbitant claim is 
made for the doomed City churches; and Mr. Colcutt’s 
implicit assumption that any of them can be justly con- 
demned on its tower alone is perfectly gratuitous. A 
Wren interior may be better worth preservation than a 
Wren tower, and both may have associations or characters 
that transcend physical beauty. We cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Colcutt, an eminent architect and a 
Past President of the Institute, did not think the matter 


Comments 


out a little more thoroughly before flattering 
iconoclasts with the presumption that his authority 
influence are on their side. The public should un 
stand that he speaks for himself alone—very mucn al 
for we have reason to believe that architects are ne 
unanimous in an ardent desire to preserve the chure 
Lord Phillimore, who presided over the Commis: 
writes in the course of his very temperate letter to * 
Times” of May 13, that “It is surely not beyond 
skill of the architects of the present day to build chur 
of such a design that the beautiful conten s of som 
the demolished churches could find appropriate settin 
This begs'the question. It might be possible to trar 
some of the woodwork; but what a difference ther 
between saying, for example, inside some brand- 
church in Brixton or Bermondsey, “ This is Dr. Johns 
pew, ‘brought from the demolished church of St, Cler 
Danes,” and, *‘ This is the church in which Dr. Joh 
worshipped, and here, on this very spot, is the selfs 
pew in which he prayed, and about us are his very 
roundings; he saw them exactly as we see them.” 
the one case the pew, detached from its original env: 
ment and native atmosphere, is a mere “curio,” t 
regarded with mild interest. In the other it over 
us with a sense of actuality. Tihe difference is fu 
mental and vital. (St. Clement Danes is fortuns 
not involved, and is merely used for the sake of 
illustration.) In the Commission’s report it is re 
mended that of the nineteen churches recommendec 
demolition seven towers should be retained. 1 
would be so many monuments to iconoclasm. The 
left standing in Upper Thames Street is the most for 
and dismal object in the City. This grudging conces 
is reall not worth while. It was inevitable that 
matter should come up at question time in the Hou: 
Commons. Sir J. D. Rees, member for East Not 
ham, asking whether the Government could and w 
take action to save the churches, was told by Mr. B 
Law Ithat “ this is not a matter in which -he Governt 
can take any action.”’ But hereafter Parliament ma 
asked to sanction this sacrilege, and, if its temper is 
of the present Pariament, it will refuse to be an acces 
before the fact. “ Of how much value and beat 
asks “An Englishman” in the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” “wil 
wonderful carvings, the work of Grinling Gibbons 
others, be deprived when they are packed, with « 
spoils, into the country houses of the profiteers? T 
remain the masterpieces of Sir Christopher Wren, 
greatest architect ever born jn these isles. We hav 
right to abolish from the face of the earth the wor 
his hands, and to make it as though it had never t 
For us he laboured, and it is for us to preserv 
thoughtful gratitude that which he gave us.” Th 
the spirit in which the City churches are gene 
regarded by persons of education and refinement, an 
very many who, while advancing no indisputable ¢ 
for admission to that category, have, neverthe 
enough fine feeling to resent very bitterly this vi 
assault on the objects of their veneration. 5 
a 
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British School at Rome 


1 publishing last week the portrait of the winner of 
scholarship awarded by H.M.’s Commission for the 
ish School at Rome, we inadvertently described Mr. 
), Lawrence as a B.A. of Liverpool University. He 
is, in fact, the degree of Bachelor of Architecture, 
which he took ithe five years’ course at Liverpool 
versity. The description should therefore read, 
©. Lawrence, B.Arch. (Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A. 
he portrait we showed he wears the hood and gown 
per to that degree. Another distinguished alumnus 
the University of Liverpool School of Architecture, 
Harold Chalton Bradshaw, who, in 1913, became 
first Rome Scholar in Architecture, and is now 
stant in the Architecture Department of the Univer- 
of London, has just been elected Hon. Secretary to 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
ne. 


Monument to Beaux-Arts Students 


wibscriptions are being invited towards a memorial 
aument to students and members of the staff of the 
yle Nationale Supérieure des Beaux-Arts who fell in 
war. The fund is regarded as international, and 
zlish architects are invited to subscribe. We trust that 
y will show their admiration for our brave French 
yrades who fell in freedom’s cause. M. Pontremol1, 
2ue Spontini, Paris, is the'treasurer. While it would 
tainly be a graceful act for all the Allies to subscribe 
each other’s war memorials, there would be more 
yressiveness in each country sending not money, but 
actual memorial to the other countries. It need not 
‘an imposing nor an expensive work, but only some 
te small memento that Belgians, French. Italians, 
tish, fought and died together against aggression. 
+h a memento would be, in every instance and for 
h country, a permanent, visible, and _ tangible 
venir of the Alliance, as well as a memorial to the 
ve dead. Here is an object for which the Institute, 
Society, the Scottish and Irish Societies, and the 
ustrial federations could unite in a peculiarly graceful 
Britain should hasten to set the example; in the 
antime, the R.I.B.A. has decided to hold a competi- 
1 for the design of a memorial tablet to its own 
aoured dead, and is inviting subscriptions for it (in no 
e to exceed one guinea). The various countries 
zht exchange replicas of their respective memorials. 


‘A Home for London University 


Jovernment has done a great thing for London, and 
the Empire. It has offered a site for London Univer- 
7. In that act the Government gives a substantial 
1 very welcome proof that it realises the value of the 
her education, and is concerned to make provision for 

As we have said persistently for years past, it was 
great reproach to London, and, indirectly to the 
verning powers, that London had no university build- 
—that London University was accommodated on 
ferance in lodgings at the Imperial Institute. Merely 
remove that reproach is a grand thing to do; but the 
has much wider issues. Great Britain cannot hold 
‘own in the eternal competition with other countries 
ess her youth are properly trained and equipped for 
| That this fundamental fact—thanks no doubt to a 
me Minister uncommonly accessible to ideas, and to a 
mister of Education who is singularly well qualified to 
mit them to him—is clearly recognised by the Govern- 
nt is evident from the letter from Mr. H. A. L. 
ther, which was read at a meeting of the Senate of the 
liversity held last Wednesday. The gist of the 
louncement is contained in the following paragraph: 
he Government are now in a position to acquire a 
+ about 114 acres behind the British Museum, and they 
*r to devote it gratis and in perpetuity to the pro- 
ion of a site for new headquarters of the University 
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and for colleges and institutions connected with it, 
inciuding King’s College, whose premises:in the Strand 
are now inadequate for its needs.” Mr. Fisher added 
that the state ot the national finances does not admit ot 
the Government’s providing the buildings as well as the 
site. The Government feel, he added, “that in a matter 
in which the honour and dignity of the City of London 
is so nearly concerned, the University can look with 
confidence to the generosity and public spirit which have 
always marked the City of London.” [or our part, we 
feel sure that the City of London will prefer to play the 
chief part in erecting the University, and we have not 
the smallest doubt that it will rise nobly to so glorious an 
occasion. The site is on ithe Duke of Bedford’s estate, 
and is on the north side of the British Museum extension ; 
the land being bounded on the east by Russell Square, 
Upper Montague Street, and Woburn Square; on the 
north by Gordon Square and Torrington Place; on the 
west by Malet Street; and on the south by Montague 
Place. The site is valued at about a million pounds 
sterling, and it will be necessary to clear away many 
houses, the loss of which will be in some instances greatly 
regretted. But we cannot eat our cake and have it too, 
and the main subjects of present concern are, first, the 
rapid raising of adequate funds for the erection of a truly 
noble building, worthy of Education and of the capital 
of the British Empire, and adorned with beautiful groups 
of statuary appropriate to its character; secondly, the 
means that will be taken of securing a great design ; and, 
thirdly, what steps the R.I.B.A. will immediately take 
both in this matter of design and in the hardly less 
important point of securing adequate provision for archi- 
tectural education under the University egis if not 
actually within its walls. 


The Bank of England 


Very opportunely, though we do not think that the 
coincidence was designed, Mr. Arthur Thomas Bolton’s 
second Cantor Lecture before the Society of Arts dealt 
with the Bank of England building, the subject having 
become topical through the rumour that the Bank is to 
be rebuilt. It is rather surprising to learn, on Mr. 
Bolton’s authority, that the building covers an area of 
eight acres (four acres being the area commonly 
assumed), and that, in fact, it occupies a space very 
little less than that covered by the Houses of Parliament, 
while the total run of the facades is more than a quarter 
of a mile. We rather fear that these revelations will 
merely strengthen the case for rebuilding, the chief argu- 
ment for which is that so extensive a site is largely 
wasted on so stunted a building. It 1s not our argu- 
ment, and we would cheerfully support Mr. Bolton in 
opposing it. 


Farringdon Street Memorial Hall 


Any regret that may be felt at the putting-up at 
auction of the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C., is tempered by the rather vain hope that 
whoever buys the ugly pseudo-Gothic structure will have 
the grace to pull it down. The site it occupies, within a 
few yards of Ludgate Circus, is undoubtedly of great 
value, being as central and accessible as any that the 
City can show; while the building, though certainly not 
handsome; is made very conspicuous by its tall tower. 
But the fabric, which was built in 1872 to commemorate 
the fidelity to conscience shown by the ejected ministers 
of 1662, is substantial enough to endure for centuries. 
It has a main frontage of 110 ft., is constructed on five 
floors and contains several public halls and about sixty 
offices. It stands on the site of the old Fleet Prison of 
evil memory. It is so near to Fleet Street that probably 
some wealthy firm of newspaper proprietors will acquire 
it—-perhans Lord Northcliffe, who already has a huge 
reinforced concrete building, “ The Fleetway House,” a 
short distance from the Memorial Hall. 
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aS Ivory Cross”? Art Exhibition 


Princess Arthur of Connaught opened an exhibition 
and sale of paintings, etchings, and engravings which is 
being held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Maddox Street, in aid of the funds of the Ivory Cross. 


Concrete Institute Medal 


On May 27 the medal awarded by the Concrete 
Institute for the best paper read during the session 
1918-19 will be presented to Professor P. G. H. Boswell, 
D.Sc., who took for his subject the geology of aggre- 
gates and sands. 


Increased Building Subsidy 
The housing subsidy to private persons who erect 
houses has been increased by £100 per house. For the 
three grades, of houses the subsidy will in future be 
£260, £240, and £230. The conditions laid down as 
to reduction of the grant where houses are not completed 
within the. twelve months will still remain in force. 


“St. Paul’s Bridge ” 


The Corporation of the City of London are applying 
to the Government further to extend for a year from 
next August the exercise of the powers for the compul- 
sory purchase of scheduled lands within the City and in 
Southwark, which were required for ‘the erection of the 
proposed “St. Paul’s Bridge” with its approaches. The 
original Act was passed in IQII. 
progress with the scheme. 


Rome Scholarship in Architecture 


Mr. Frederick Orchard Lawrence, who, as announced 
last week, has been awarded the Rome Scholarship in 
Architecture, was born in Liverpoolin 1893, and received 
his architectural training at Liverpool University, where 
he was awarded his degree in 1915. Since 1913 he has 
been an assistant to the firm of Briggs and Thorneley, of 
Liverpool. During the war he served for four years with 
the Royal Engineers in France, Egypt, and Palestine. 


Repair of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 


The beautiful chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, singular among 
churches because its crypt is above ground, is now in 


process of restoration after the serious damage it suffered - 


in the air raids. All its magnificent stained-glass 
windows, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were shattered by a bomb which fell near the 
chapel in a German air raid. The fragments of glass 
were, however, carefully picked up and sent to a place 
of safety. Now experts are restoring the lights. 


New Town to be built by: L.G.C. 


The London C.C. is about to start the making of a 
big town in the Essex marches, where now stands the 
village of Dagenham. Within a:few years this is to give 
vlace to a modern town of about 20,000 houses, built on 
a site of 3,000 acres at a cost of thirty million pounds. 
The effect of the scheme will be to push the borders of 
London far beyond its present eastern limits. As yet 
nothing is announced about the details of planning or 
architecture. _ 


Mr. H. C. Bradshaw: An Appointment 


Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw, A.R.I.B.A., has been 
elected hon. sec. to the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome. Mr. Bradshaw was the first 
Rome Scholar in Architecture, and won this high dis- 
tinction in 1913 at the age of nineteen, when he was a 
student of the University of Liverpool. In January, 
1920, he completed his Scholarship work after a break 
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The Week’s News 


The war stopped all 
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of four years inthe Army. He 1s at present assistan’ 
the Architecture Department of the University 
London, University College. 


Advance of Wages for London Builders 


The National Conciliation Board for the Build 
Trades has decided that in view of the award of Apmil 
there is no immediate need for a further award m | 
Southern Counties area. As regards London, the Bo 
decided as follows: “‘ The advance to date from May 
to be 34d. per hour for all skilled trades (includ 
painters) and 4d. for labourers, and that all exist 
notices be withdrawn.” | 


q 
Devonshire House Sold ; 


The Devonshire House site in Piccadilly is offered 
sale in lots to the public. The vendors are Mr. Harris 
partner in a Liverpool shipping firm, and Mr. H. 
Barley, financier, of Victoria Street, London, who ¢ 
chased the site from Messrs. Holland, Hannen, ; 
Cubitts, the London contractors, for nearly £1,500,0 
According to one report, the fine frontage to Piccad 
is to be utilised for the erection of a cinema ;¢ 
restaurant. : 


Inter-Allied Housing Congress 


The Inter-Allied Housing and Town-Planning C 
gress, which will assemble at the Central Hall, We 
minster, on June 3, will be attended by delegates, fr 
both Allied and neutral countries. Norway and Holl 
are sending fifty delegates each and Finland fifty-th 
It is expected that between 700 and 1,000 will be prese 
After the conferences in London the delegates will 
taken to view housing and town-planning schemes 
Bristol, Birmingham, Bournville, and the North 
Home Counties. The Government will give an offic 
garden party at Hampton Court. Mr. Lloyd Georg; 
President of the Congress. . 


Model Form of Contract for Housing 


The Housing Department of the Ministry of He: 
have issued a revised form of the contract for lun 
sum prices, first issued by the Ministry in Septemb 
1919. Itis stated to be “for the guidance of local aut 
rities and public utility societies in connection with c 
tracts for State-aided housing schemes,” A new cla 
as to wages and hours and other conditions of lab 
has been adopted, and provision is made for adjusti 
the contract price in any event of alterations in rates 
wages and cost of materials after tendering. It 1s to 
obtained from any bookseller or direct from H. 
Stationery- Office, price 3d. ) 


‘ 


Important Gift to the V. and A. Museur 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has received fr 
Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild a most valuable gifit, 
sisting of a magnificent pair of silver-gilt candlesticks | 
an altar, enriched with enamels and plaques of re 
crystal, Italian work of the highest quality, dating fr 
the sixteenth century. The gift is of peculiar impo 
ance, inasmuch as the altar cross belonging to the cand 
sticks 1s already in the possession of the Museum, havi 
been acquired in 1861 at the time of the dispersal of t 
Soltykoff Collection, in which it was one of the m 
notable objects. The group of three pieces is attribut 
to Valerio Belli, of Vicenza, whose work in the carvi 
of crystal is celebrated by Vasari. The carvings of t 
cross are of exceptional beauty, and the distinction 
style of the work in enamelled silver is equally strikin 
so that 'the whole represents a very remarkable artis 
achievement. The set is said! to have been ma 
originally for Francois I. of France. The exhibits ha 
been placed in the East Hall. i 


i 
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Modern American Architecture. 4.—Interior from Residence of 
Mr. Charles H. Sabin, Southampton, Long Island 
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The living-room, from which the above view is taken, occupies the whole of one wing, and was executed in England. It was 

designed around an old English doorway, and shipped to America for assembling. The furnishings are adapted to suit the 

scale of the room, which is forty by thirty by seventeen feet high. The Raeburn painting over the mantelpiece makes an 
admirable patch of colour on the south wall of the room. 
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Architectural Causerie: On Housing 


, OME there are who opine that architects as a class 
are apathetic to the subject of Housing, being, 
} in fact, obsessed with the importance of making 
small houses liveable and beautiful, while 
rely giving a thought to the larger aspects of the 
lem. For the benefit of the public it will be as well 
ate forthwith that such drivel is far from the truth. 
yitects there are who hold divergent views regard- 
che wholesale housing of the people; but all under- 
d the urgency of the issue; besides, it must be 
smbered that the Ministry of Health does not 
urage imaginative reasoning from the body archi- 
iral, and that the public does not fully understand 
‘unctions of an architect, or his ability to do more 
plan and superintend the erection of buildings to 
. * * * 
yr the above reasons it is advisable at this juncture 
et down in black and white authoritative opinions 
atly given. Professor Adshead stated at the 
tute the other week that, although “a certain num- 
of high buildings might be put on island sites and 
1e southern side of large open spaces, it was utterly 
rd to talk about high buildings settling the housing 
tion. What all advanced people were thinking 
t to-day was either housing schemes in the suburbs 
tellite towns.”” Mr. Davis, who holds specific views 
‘ding a certain aspect of the question, inclines to 
heory of the communal building. Then we have 
nxiety of Sir Martin Conway (which a good many 
s share) for the protection of the beauty spots 
e Home Counties. Another authority, who wishes 
main unknown, is of the opinion that London should 
planned horizontally: that is to say, he would 
el owners of tall houses ito subdivide them horizon- 
into flats ; and in the case of houses of intermediate 
ortions, he would cut through the party wall in order 
t a sufficiency of rooms on each floor-level to serve 
urpose of a commodious flat. 
* * » 


verting to the theories put forward by Mr. Davis 
ding the communal building, it will be helpful to 
| an interesting discussion with this distinguished 
tect upon the subject. In the first place, Mr. Davis 
hed the parallel of an Atlantic liner, with its quota 
ssengers, cargo, and crew, and compared it to the 
usation of a great establishment such as one of the 
London Stores. When a first-class passenger 
ed the gangway and boarded the ship, his personal 
es about food, accommodation, amusement, and 
trivialities ceased. The first-class passenger had 
ute of rooms; he could use the public saloon, the 
ming ibath, or the gymnasium. The second-class 
nger had similar ‘but less elaborate accommodation ; 
the third-class passenger had ample space for 
z, sleeping, and exercise. Mr. Davis pointed to 
alue in the liner and its organisation of disciplined 
ung allied to planning of the highest order. The 
ment and management of a ship carrying three 
and souls called for the highest form of design and 
ol. Notwithstanding obvious difficulties. the thing 
een accomplished. It was possible to-day for each 
to enjoy the ship without being brought into rer- 
contact the one class with the other. The 
maire travelled on the same vessel with the 
‘ant from Lithuania. They both ate the same sort 
od from the ship’s larder, although one had to allow 
ifference in the cooking; they both used hot water 
the central system; in a word, while on ship-board 
‘the care and control of the captain they were fed, 
, housed, and conveyed, all for certain terms 
ally agreed. 


This system of communal housing Mr. Davis would 
like to see applied to the personnel ot a vast commercial 
establishment. He would have the directors of such a 
place of business erect a palace on comprehensive lines 
within walking distance of the bazaar, factory, or 
drapery establishment). In this palace everybody, from 
the chairman of the board of directors to the packer’s 
boy, would find accommodation. The director would 
have the finest suite, the manager one less sumptuous, 
the married employees convenient maisonnettes, and the 
male and female members of the staff dormitories and 
dining-rooms of proportionate scale. Mr. Davis, 
waxing enthusiastic over the idea, pointed out further 
advantages. The erection of half-a-dozen such places 
as a preliminary measure would do much to relieve the 
transport problem. Employees would be relieved’ of 
the additional strain engendered by making unnecessary 
journeys by road and rail, often during inclement 
weather. The communal establishment would be largely 
self-supporting, and, thanks to the skilful planning, the 
various social distinctions could be maintained. 

* ae * 

Perhaps it will interest Mr. Davis to know that his 
idea has been partially tried. For example, many of 
the large drapery establishments have erected hostels 
for their employees, some of which can be seen in Gower 
Street, but it is questionable whether the mentality 
of the chairman of a great establishment would allow 
such a one to live under the same roof as the packer’s 
boy. Mr. Davis’s idea is a laudable one. It 3s 
brilliantly simple in conception and thoroughly Baconian 
in theory, with perhaps a trifle of the impertinence and 
audacity of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. We may live to 
see 1t realised. Perhaps Mr. Gordon Selfridge will give 
the matter his attention. 


* * * 


It is often urged by the public Press that professional 
journals are inclined to apathy as far as questions of 
public interest are concerned. More ofitten than not the 
boot is on the other leg. We have reason to congratu- 
late our distinguished contemporary the “ Manchester 
Guardian’’ for its excellent views on architectural 
matters. The architectural Press is neither apathetic 
nor can it be arraigned as suffering from the political 
taint. Architects individually and collectively are not 
apathetic; the fault inheres in the fact that they are 
not allowed to exercise their imaginative genius or asked 
to give opinions regarding problems of public interest. 
In a word, the practitioner is regarded in these days as 
the servant of specific conditions, controlled, let it be 
noted, by amateurs. The only way of delivery from 
present afflictions lies in the creation of a kind of civil 
general staff, not a Parliamentary Committee, who wi. 
correlate the efforts of tthe Ministry of Health, the Local 
Government Board, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the London County Council, and various other 
bodies. The development of Greater London on 
systematic lines should be undertaken without further 
ieee and the proposals formulated by the London 
Society brought into action. The machinery is ready, 
and so is the lubricant: only the engineer is lacking. 

* * * 


London must be tidied up, as Professor Lethaby 
reiterates with emphatic insistency. Not only must her 
streets be freed from tthe litter of tram tickets, but also 
from the octopus of transport, which threatens to grow 
unchecked. 

* * * 

If the merchant princes of London, the City Fathers, 
the shipmasters, and the so-called practical men were 
endowed with imagination we should see things develop- 
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ing on more reasoned and logical lines. A manufac- 
turing area would be created on the north bank of the 
Thames from Dagenham to Tilbury, with dock accom- 
modation designed to meet needs five centuries ahead. 
A similar development is taking place on the south bank 
from Woolwich to Rochester. All manufacturers on a 
large scale should be compelled to migrate to the definite 
factory area. The question of housing the employees 
should form part of the task, not of the Government or 
the State, but of the factory owner or company. A 
string of dormitory villages should be formed on the 
uplands of Essex, at least five miles from the factory 
area, with a comnvlete system of transport, care being 
taken to preserve the rural character of the intermediate 
belt, which could remain agricultural. A slight adjust- 
ment of the trunk railway lines, northern and eastern, 
could be effected economically, and pressure on the inner 
Port of London relieved very considerably. 
* * * 


The creation of satellite towns, of communal buildings, 
and every kind of improvement in transport, will not 
avail unless the more important issues receive direct 
attention. London is either going to overspread the 
Home Counties and become a chaotic conglomeration, or 
be directed into definite and reasonable channels. 

AERO. 


Royal Academy Exhibition 
4.—Concluding Notice 


Landscapes a-plenty maintain the Gainsborough and 
Constable tradition of fidelity first, and feeling infused 
delicately rather than expressed fulsomely, as was the 
manner when the “ greenery-yallery Grosvenor Gallery ” 
school held sway for a season, or when, later, a few mis- 
guided daubers tried to persuade us that the prevailing 
tints of an English landscape were smoke-blue and pale 
pink. But we have outgrown these weird aberrations, 
and returned to sanity and the healthy positive colouring 
of nature and of Mr. Leader, whose lovely southern land- 
scapes greet us warmly with the old familiar smile; but 
the gloomy autumns and the bloomy springtimes have 
gone quite out of favour. The few specimens hung this 
year pale into insignificance beside the lusty browns and 
greens that turn them into mere ghosts of pictures. 
Always excepting the wonderful emanations from Mr. 
George Clausen’s cunningly contrived palette, of which 
this year there are four. They all show the most con- 
summate mastery of his medium, as well as of the 
entire technique of painting, but they make us yearn 
achingly for something warm and cheerful. Mr. 
Clausen seems to live in a peculiarly dull, misty, and 
chilly world. One turns from his pictures with a deter- 
mination to correct this shiveringly misty mysticism of 
the drabness of life by turning to some blazing riot of 
positive colour, and one gets it good and fierce in Mr. 
H. S. Power’s “‘ Hell Fire Corner,” and even more hotly 
in Mr. Harold Harvey’s “ Coloured Wools,’’ of which 
the keynote is red of the ruddiest and lusciousest. There 
is fine portraiture as well as daring colour in Mr. 
Harvey’s picture.. Neither fiery-hot nor autumn-misty 
are Mr. Stanhope A. Forbes’s charming landscapes. 
Generally speaking, his palette is charged with the most 
delicious gradations of warm browns, with sometimes a 
dash of vivid blue as a contrast. Note, for instance, his 
very interesting “ Mousehole,” in which, however, the 
water 1s rendered with a large carelessness that we do 
not exvect from Mr. Forbes. 

Of figure subjects, Mr. Walter Bayes contributes one 
of the largest canvases—‘‘ Oratio Obliqua” (No. 561, in 
Gallery X). It would be difficult to account for this odd 
title—one supposes it a painful reminiscence of the 
painter's schooldays—more convincingly than in the 
phrase of an Oxford undergraduate, who, gazing with 
half-contemptuous amusement on this untidy-looking pic- 
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ture of a cinema in full blast, observed. “I suppose 
calls it that because he’s got it on the skew-bosh.” % 
picture-palace interior is certainly taken from a very 
orthodox view-point, and the ugly persons sitting 
uncouth attitudes in an atmosphere of stone-blue hy 
dom verging on melancholia, are a rather interest 
study in morbid psychology. But one can only hopet 
Mr. Walter Bayes does not really see like that. (¢ 
good purpose the picture does serve: its decadent 
is an excellent foil to the cheery and healthy render 
in which the present exhibition greatly abounds, 
there be any poetry in Mr. Bayes’s picture it must be 
the vers libre kind; but, truth to tell, there is little 
no opportunity for comparing it with poetry in 
accepted metres. That is where English art bre 
down. Faithful in observation and superb in techn 
it is lamentably lacking in imaginative appeal. | 

Of the architectural paintings it may be said with 
much injustice, and with here and there an except 
that they are few and evil. | 
With respect to the exhibits in the Archictect 
Room, there is but little to add to. the notice gn 
last week. One misses the photographs; and 
reasons leading to their prohibition are not easy toc 
jecture ; unless it be that the Council are anxious noj 
encourage photography at the expense of draughtsm 
ship. One effect of the change is natural though reg 
table—it diverts attention from the design to the m 
drawing, and we notice that some of our lay cont 
poraries have criticised the exhibits as drawings only, 
if what the building looks like on paper is all that matte 
On the other hand. criticism of the building as it appe 
on paper or canvas is not quite fair to the architect 
which is better judged on its appearance in th 
dimensions. 


TOWER AND CUPOLA OF ALLHALLOWS, LONDON WAL! 
DANCE THE YOUNGER, ARCHITECT. 


| 
- 
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hitecture of the Late Eighteenth Century. 4.—Detail of 
Allhallows Church, London Wall 


Dance, the Younger, Architect 


The old church of Allhallows, London Wall, though not destroyed by the Great Fire, fell into disrepair, and 

was pulled down in 1764. The present church, which is now threatened with demolition, was built in 176€7, 

by Dance, the Younger, the architect of Old Newgate Prison. The exterior is notable for its gracefully 
proportioned tower, with open circular colonnade crowned by a shapely cupola. 


Cupola 
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Architectural Details. | 3.— Italian Renaissance Mouldings 
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These various and attractive mouldings all belong to the period of the Italian Renaissance. Their attribution is as follows :— 
I, 2, 7, Baldassare ; 13, 14, Peruzzi; 3, unknown; 4, 5, Bernini ; 6, Borromini; 8, 9, 17, Sangallo; 10, 19, Bartolomeo 
Ammanati ; 15, Vignola; 16, unknown; 18, Flaminio Pontio, 
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Architectural Education and Registration 
By LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


—3 VERYONE who is concerned for the future of 
— the architectural profession in this country must 
at the present time experience in relation to 
that subject an interest peculiarly acute, an 
est in which the elements of anxiety and of hope are 
ut equally balanced. The special general meeting 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, held on 
rch 22, had a critical significance, the full extent of 
ch can only be measured by its ultimate fruits. But 
ecisive step was then taken when, by unanimous 
sement, it was resolved to approve the proposal of the 
itute’s Council that a Committee be appointed 
esentative of the whole profession for the specific 
pose of preparing a scheme, more exitended and 
prehensive than that devised by the Institute itself 
914, “for the unification and registration of the 
ession.”” 
[ere is no question of parish politics, but an issue 
erally and supremely important. Whether that issue 
settled in a spirit sufficiently enlightened and_ far- 
ng must in the long run depend upon the collective 
ude to it not merely of the members of 'the specially 
sinted Committee, but of the entire profession. For 
‘to the judgment of the latter that the Committee’s 
osals must finally be submitted for approval. 


“The 1914 Resolutions ” 

ince “The 1914 Resolutions” were passed and 
ng the subsequent five years when external cond1- 
; fortunately prevented those resolutions being put 
effect, a profound change has occurred) in - the 
ntation of the Institute’s policy. Then it was still 
sted toward separatism and voluntary registration ; 
it aims at federation or fusion and the registration 
ll architects by statute. It is a notable advance, 
if it is logically sustained, the profession will at last 
rge on to the plane on which it ought to function. 
verything depends upon observing and fulfilling the 
irements which condition that advance. And it 1s 
isely on this score that most anxiety must be felt. 
spirit appears now to be willing enough, but, 
ing from some of its recent manifestations, it 1s a 
t not fully instructed and one easily darkened and 
used by a multitude of specious counsels. Certainly 
suld seem to be alive to the first and most obvious 
of disunion within the profession, and that danger, 
may reasonably anticipate, will in consequence he 
ated. All the recent evidence supports such a hope. 
beyond that, what is necessary to ensure success 
is to be very imperfectly realised. 

one refer back to “ The 1914 Resolutions ”—the 
osed Charter to enable the R.I.B.A. to constitute 
maintain a voluntary Register of architects—one 

that only two of the thirteen resolutions are 
tly concerned with the future development of archi- 


ral education, and that those two reveal a concep-’ 


of the subject so limited and uninformed as to be 
st valueless. Clause five suggests that the qualify- 
ests for admission to the Register. in the case ot 
ms not already enrolled under previously stated pro- 
ns, should continue to be the obsolete centralised 
linations of the Institute. And clause thirteen seeks 
ority “to confer upon certain Schools of Archi- 
re the privilege’’ of being represented on the Board 
rchitectural Education. In view of the extent and. 
ttance of the educational problem in architecture, 
of its vital relationship to the policy of registra- 
these two resolutions are in their inadequacy little 
than grotesque They were so ever at the time 
they were passed, nearly six years ago. To-day, 


if re-affrmed in their original form, they would be still 
more inept. 

Yet the basic practical bearing of professional educa- 
tion on the whole question of registration remains a 
thing only dimly apprehended by far too large a 
number of architects. And therein lies the chief danger 
which threatens the final outcome of the present move- 
ment. It does not appear to be sufficiently understood 
that special and extensive privileges are unlikely to be 
granted by Parliament to any profession merely because 
that profession has organised itself into a unity and 
presents its claims with an unbroken front. There is 
the question of competence—into which the representa- 
tives of the State are bound to go. Competence 1s depen- 
dent on training. Unless the promoters of a bill for 
the registration of architects are able to show that the 
fitness of the profession to receive statutory recognition 
is justified by adequate educational provisions in the 
bill itself, there is little prospect of that bill becoming 
an act, and none whatever of its becoming a measure 
for which any ministry would assume responsibility. 

The educational question is, to use an old clzché, the 
crux of the position. Parliament must be satisfied that 
it would be reasonable to authorise the registration of 
architects, either on the ground that their professional! 
training as a body is already so efficient in its nature 
and so universal in its application that the step is justi- 
fled, or on the ground that such training will become 
obligatory in the immediate future. No one can pretend 
that the first condition obtains at present ; but the second 
oan be provided for and embodied in a properly drafted 

ill. 

To ensure this being done, the need for such provi- 
sions should be much more widely and _ intelligently 
understood than it now is. Professional opinion must, 
in fact, be rapidly informed upon the subject if it is to 
influence policy in time. Otherwise we may again be 
presented with an abortive scheme fated to enter Parlia- 
ment under private auspices, and there to succumb to an 
early death from exposure. 


The Medical Precedent 


There is a definite precedent for the right way of 
setting about the business, and it is one that will have 
full authority in Parliament—the precedent established 
by the medical profession in 1858. In that year the con- 
certed action of the profession resulted in the passing 
ot the first Medical Act—an act so admirably framed 
that it has only required elaboration by subsequent 
acts to place the medical profession in the position they 
at present occupy. Fundamental changes in the princi- 
pal clauses of the original law have never been neces- 
sary. 

Under the terms of the first Act there was set up the 
General Council of Medical Education and Registra- 
tion of the United Kingdom, with Branch Councils for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. (It will be noted that 
“ Education ’’ significantly precedes “ Registration ’’ in 
the title of the General Council.) The composition of 
the supreme body was determined as follows :—One re- 
presentative for each of the then existing Universities ; 
one representative each for certain “ Medical Corpora- 
tions,’’ such as the Royal College of Physicians, the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, etc.—institutions 
analogous in certain respects to the R.I.B.A., and to the 
Society of Architects—and six persons nominated by the 
Crown on the advice of Privy Council, four for England, 
one for Scotland, and one for Ireland. Provision was 
made for the election of a President by the “eneral 
Council itself. (At present the membership of the 
Council stands at about thirty, and includes, according 
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to the requirements of later Medical Acts, representa- 
tives of the newer Universities and of the general body 
of medical practitioners resident in the United King- 
dom. Election to the Council is for a period of five 
years, with eligibility for re-election on retirement.) 

The Branch Councils for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were formed respectively (a) of the members of 
the General Council chosen by the Universities and 
Medical Corporations of those regions ; (b) of the nomi- 
nees of the Crown, and later of the representatives of the 
general body of medical practitioners, for such parts 
of the United Kingdom. To these Branch Councils the 
General Council was, within certain prescribed limits, 
permitted to delegate such administrative authority as 
it might think fit. 

Briefly, the powers and duties of the General Council, 
as set forth in the Act, may be ranged under two heads: 
I. The application and control of compulzery registra- 
tion. 

II. The supervision of medical education. 

With regard to the first, the methods of procedure 
established were such as would almost inevitably be 
followed in the main by any profession seeking a similar 
object. Official Registrars were appointed by tne 
General and Branch Councils, and were charged—as are 
their successors to-day—with the duty of keeping their 
respective Registers correct in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act. Every person already possessed of or 
subsequently possessing one or more of certain specified 
qualifications—doctorates, fellowships, etc., in medicine 
or surgery—was to be admitted to the Register on pav- 
ment of a fee. Persons possessing no recognised quali- 
fications could only be admitted if able to prove that they 
had been engaged in practice forty-three years before 
the date of the passing of the Act. (That Parliament 
should have sanctioned the enactment of so stringent 
a provision is some evidence of the strength of the 
medical profession as educated and organised even 
at that time. It is now, of course, incomparably more 
powerful. ) 

To meet the second obligation imposed upon the 
General Medical Council, effective machinery was 
devised andi elaborated under subsequent Acts. 
Qualifying educational bodies were required to furnish 
the Council, on demand, with full information as to 
equipment, courses of study and examinations, and the 
Council was given the right of deputing representatives 
to attend the conduct of examinations., This latter task 
is now undertaken by what are called Inspectors and 
Visitors. The Inspectors are paid, the Visitors unpaid. 
Both are appointed by the Council, their functions being 
to observe the conduct of medical training and examina- 
tion at the different centres, and to submit independent 
reports thereon to the Council, copies of wh*ch reports 
are also furnished to the teaching bodies concerned. 
Neither inspectors nor visitors are permitted to intervene 
in the work of medical education or in the tests applied. 
But, acting upon sufficiently adverse reports from its 
Inspectors and Visitors, the General Medical Council 
has authority to recommend to Privy Council that the 
examinations of any educational institution—Univer- 
sity or Medical Corporation—which fails to maintain a 
requisite standard be not deemed qualifying examina- 
tions for the purposes of registration under the Act; 
and that the right of registration in respect of qualifica- 
tions granted by bodies in default be suspended until 
the General Medical Council is satisfied that the courses 
of study and aualification’s of such bodies have been 
brought up to the reauisite standard. 


Freedom of the Medical Schools 


It will thus be seen that the medical schools enjoy in 
effect almost absolute freedom. The only condition 
they are required to observe is that their teaching and 
tests do not fall below an established level.. This fortu- 
nate state of independence they owe to the fact that the 
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/‘q 
provincial Universities in 1858 already possessed: 
much authority and prestige to brook direct exter 
interference from London. Therefore the powers 
the General Medical Council were very judicioy 
limited in this direction to inhibitory recommendati 
to Privy Council. Occasion has only once arisen wh 
it has been necessary to exercise those powers and ne 
in regard to the qualifications of a university schoo 

Finally, except in the case of graduates in arts 
science who have spent a year in the study of cert 
prescribed subjects, the Council requires that 
qualifying academic course for all students of medic 
shall be at least five years in length. A remission of; 
year is granted in the case mentioned above. 

Such wise and practical care for the maintenance 
a high general standard in professional education | 
had its rewards. In the first place it assured the pass 
of the original Act under Government auspices 
1858*; and ever since the medical profession has reay 
increasing benefits from the policy it then initiated, 
according to education its rightful place, by decentra 
ing its conduct and control, whilst at the same time ¢ 
viding adequate safeguards against the abuse of t 
liberty, the maximum stimulus has been given to 
development of the schools. Each has built up a gr 
reputation and achieved separate distinction. Yet ¢ 
is content to remain in and contribute to a unified syst 
of education precisely because that system is elastic 
nature and acts.as a brace and support and not asa 
stricting encumbrance. 


Value of Academic Qualificatiam 


The selection of the universities as the normal edt 
tional instruments has justified itself entirely. Nea 
all the Medical Corporations—the non-academic inst 
tions—are simply examining bodies, for whose exami 
tions students are trained in the Universities. With’ 
exceptions the qualifications which they can bestow 
now only sought by students who lack the ability 
obtain a university degree in medicine, and by car 
dates for honorary appointments who are required 
tradition to possess both academic and non-acade 
qualifications. In other words the university qualif 
tions in medicine are the best. 

Certain obvious and peculiar advantages were im 
diately secured as the result of delegating to acade 
schools practically the whole of the work 
medical training. A University is recognised by 
State and by the general public as the highest type 
educational institution that our civilisation has ] 
duced, and a profession which is trained exclusiy 
through the medium of the Universities is in_ ot 
quence properly respected. The prestige of the Unr 
sities assures them a steady tribute of endowments 
increased staff, for researoh, equipment, and accom 
dation; their actual resources are in consequence gr 
their potential resources illimitable. No other kine 
teaching body in this country can boast compare 
traditions or equal authority; no other is ina posi 
completely to meet the complex and costly requirem 
of modern professional education. These element 
facts were firmly grasped by the medical profes: 
over sixty years ago; they still remain to be apprecié 
in full by tthe architectural profession to-day. . 

Yet all that the Universities have done for medi 
they can do for architecture. It is simply a questiot 
encouraging and assisting them to do it; and then 
effective method will be to secure in a registration 
the embodiment of educational provisions similat 
those contained in the First Medical Act. M 
Universities already have Schools of Architect 
Unassisted by statutory aid, some of these are expa 
ing rapidly and are beginning to leaven the profes: 
with their graduates. But that is not sufficient. 
process must be speeded up and must become gent 

(To be concluded.) , 


* All subsequent medical acts have also been Government measures, a 
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he Great Railway Stations of New York’ 


By BEN J. LUBSCHEZ, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 


HE impressive entrance to New York 
in which Nature took so large a 
part—the bay and harbour, the 

sal Statue of Liberty, then the unique 

ine of towering buildings with the 
sscent haze of morning or the myriad 
sling lights of fairyland at night— 

; of you may know; few things in 
country have impressed visitors 
the other side of the Atlantic 

s this first glimpse of our shore. It is 

something bigger than man-made. 

his water-gate is, after all, something 

important than the entrance to New 
; it is one of the principal entrances 
he country. Quite as important, 
ugh entirely provided by man, are 
‘reat vestibules to New York, where 
ons come from all over the country 
- year, its two great railroad stations, 
Yennsylvania and Grand Central ter- 
Is. The minor stations and the 
on .Terminal may be omitted from 
deration, the minor stations being of 
importance and the Hudson Ter- 
| being subsidiary to and merely 
ding down-town connections for the 
sylvania Station. 


s rather difficult to evaluate the com- 
ive merits of *these two buildings ; 
both serve their purpose well and yet 
9 different. They will be considered 
on a comparative basis and also as 
vo grand units in the group which is 
louble portal and vestibule of New 
Neither unit is more important 
the other in this group. 
‘ore beginning the analysis of the two 
ings it may be well to repeat a state- 
from the more general paper on rail- 
‘erminals of a year ago: “The func- 
of a railroad station or terminal is, 
> all, to provide in convenient and 
‘4 manner a connecting link between 
ervice of the railroad and the public 
ise that service.» Every requirement 
an must fundamentally be based on 
dea of making it easier, safer, and 
anter for the traveller to avail him- 
f the facilities of the lines of trans- 
tion.” 


course, esthetic requirements go fur- 
than. this. No station, however, can 
sod architecturally, no matter how 
iful its design may be, if it does not 
7 this fundamental. That it must also 
ipressive and beautiful it goes with- 
aying, for we must remember that it 
the station that the stranger gets his 
mpression of hospitality and his last 
ring impression on leaving. Beauty 
ential in formine these impressions 
tly, but convenience and comfort will 
rin making us receptive to this mes- 
of beauty. 
e first superficial analysis of the two 
ns reveals the Grand Central as a 
le-force in the Modern French 
ol, clever, brilliant planning of great 
mey but extremely complex and 
y understandable without the most 
ul and painstaking scrutiny and 
_The Pennsylvania, on the other 
» 18 a great Roman structure, big, 
mental, dignified, and with a parti 
nple and clean-cut that it reveals 
at a glance. 


dstance of a 


paper read before the R.J.B.A, on 


. 


The Grand Central Station 


The Grand Central is an actual terminal 
for all trains entering it, and is on two 
general levels, the principal level being 
mostly for the transcontinental and other 
long-distance lines, and the lower level 
used mostly for suburban short-distance 
lines or commutjng service. The terminal 
and office building fronts on Forty- 
second street, runs back to Forty-fifth 
Street on the north, and lies between Van- 
derbilt Avenue on the left or west, and 
Depew Place on the right or east. The 
building apparently stands on a_ great 
terrace, the top of which is a promenade. 
Directly in the course of the Forty-second 
Street front is the Park Avenue viaduct 
connecting with the promenade, which in 
turn carries Park Avenue traffic around 
the sides of the station by way of Vander- 
bilt Avenue and Depew Place, and meet- 
ing the level of Forty-fifth Street at the 
rear. Depew Place is, for the present, 
merely a private street and is not open to 
general traffic. It separates the Commo- 
dore Hotel from the station. Under this 
promenade, on the street level, are shops, 
the main entrances, and the cab entrances. 

On the level of the Grand Concourse 
floor and directly connected with it, but 
——on account of the street grades—lying 
under Forty-third Street and partly in 
the basement of the Biltmore Hotel, are 
an extension of the train gates with appro- 
priate lobby, all used only for incoming 
trains and in conjunction with the main 
station, and an elaborate underground cab 
concourse connected with the street level 
by ramp to Forty-fourth street. 


Underground Connections 


Even after considerable acquaintance, 
one is apt to lose his way in the lower level 
of the Grand Central Station. There are 
direct underground connections with the 
Commodore Hotel on the east and the 
Biltmore Hotel on the west ; indirect con- 
nections to two other hotels. There are 
direct connections to three subway traffic 
systems on two different levels. These 
passageways, some quite wide and long, 
are in many parts lined with all kinds of 
shops. Adjacent to this little under- 
ground city are the seventy acres of 
underground track yards, with thirty-two 
miles of track. Above the tracks are the 
office-building part of the terminal, 
streets, and building sites, many of them 
already used. When this comprehensive 
group improvement is completed it will 
involve twenty city blocks and, perhaps, 
pay an adequate return on the 180,000,000 
dols. spent on the terminal, trackage, and 
electrification of the railroads using the 
terminal, which electrification alone made 
the whole scheme possible. 

At the ends of the waiting-room and in 
the corners of the concourse above the 
main floor level are several storeys of 
offices, and circulation between these 
groups and the main office building in the 
rear is cleverly established by passage- 
ways through the ‘hollow piers and between 
the outer and inner glazings of the great 
windows. The window corridors have elass 
floors and ceilings, and it is quite a sight 
to see people passing through these at 
different levels rather phantom-like. 

In a measure, the exterior expresses the 
chief features of the plan, an4 >\together 


the Grand Central Terminal must be con- 
sidered one of the great modern buildings. 
Warren and Wetmore, with Reed and 
Stem, were the architects, the former 
being usually credited with the design 
while the latter are credited with the plan- 
ning. 


The Pennsylvania Station 


The Pennsylvania Station was des‘gned 
by McKim, Mead, and White, architects, 
and is one of the last great works to show 
Mr. McKim’s influence to a large extent. 
It occupies a plot of ground 455 ft. by 
800 ft. in size between Thirty-first Street 
dnd Thirty-third Street, and between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues. The prin- 
cipal front is 455 ft. long and taces 
Seventh Avenue. ‘he principal entrance 
in the centre of this front is on the axis of 
Thirty-second Street. Each side of the 
main entrance are colonnades screening 
offices and shops, and at the ends of these 
colonnades, at the corners of Thirty-first 
and Thirty-third Streets, are the cab 
entrances. In the centre of both the 
Thirty-first and Thirty-third Street sides 
are important entrances by bridges over 
the cab entrance roadways, while ‘n the 
centre of the rear halves of the long side 
facades and in the centre of the Eighth 
Avenue facade are other entrances leading 
directly into the train concourse. The 
plan is well composed and balanced; it 
looks extremely well as a design on paper, 
an Important test in a monumental plan. 

The arched passageway between the 
waiting-rooms leads from the magnificent 
so-called general waiting-room to the train 
concourse. This concourse is a vast space 
about 200 ft. by 300 ft. in size, and is 
roofed over by exposed steel arches on 
steel columns likewise exposed, the spaces 
between arches being glazed. In this con- 
course are the various train gates leading 
to fl'ghts of stairs and elevators to the 
train level below. Between the train level 
and the concourse floor level is a mezza- 
nine, which connects with the suburban 
train waiting-room under the general wait- 
ing-room, with the subway stations, with 
the sub-surface entrance from Thirty- 
fourth Street, and with sub-surface 
entrance to the new Pennsylvania Hotel 
opposite the station in Seventh Avenue. 
In the concourse are also the news-stands 
and, quite recently moved from the general 
waiting-room, the parcel receiving and 
delivery room. This parcel room is con- 
nected by adequate endless belt type car- 
riers to the baggage-room below, and is 
really much more conveniently located 
nearer the train gates than was the 
original parcel-room. At the sides and 
back of the concourse are flights of stairs 
leading up to vestibules and entrances 
from Thirty-first and  Thirty-third 
Streets and from Eighth Avenue. 

The walls of the concourse are in 
masonry, granite, like the exterior, and 
some brick facing. The steel work is well- 
designed and of graceful lines. The frank 
revelation of structure is noteworthy, but 
the transition from masonry to steel where 
these materials come in juxtaposition at 
the walls is often awkward. 

The Pennsylvania Station is planned 
and designed with the view of gaining 
architectural effect, and it succeeds admir- 
ably in this respect. One cannot help but 
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feel, however, that if the travellers’ con- 
venience and comfort had been considered 
in combination with this effect the greatest 
building of modern times might have 
resulted. The magnificent plan is one of 
long distances and many flights of stairs ; 
the result has been that with time travel- 
lers have discovered the minor entrances 
and short-cut passages, which are’ nume- 
rous, and which get them to and from 
trains more quickly, more conveniently, 
and with fewer steps than the prescribed 
line of circulation indicated by the plan. 
And the magnificent general waiting-room 
fails in its function ; it cannot impart its 
ghorious architectural impression to a 
traveller who does not come within the 
range of its spell, because he saves time 
and energy by taking another path. 


The Stations Compared 


A controversy once arose as to the com- 
parative merits of two contemporary 
poets, and a critic came and inquired as 
to the sense and reason of the argument. 


“Why not be thankful we have them 
both?” jsaid he. We in -New York, I 
tuink, are thankful that we have both these 


magnificent stations, and there is little 
reason for argument as to their compara- 
tive merits, yet one is tempted to make 
this comparison, 

The two stations are about a mile apart ; 
between them lie the retail shopping dis- 
trict, the hotel and theatre districts of the 
city. The immediate environment of the 
Grand Central Station is far superior to 
that of the Pennsylvania; its close 
proximity to Fifth Avenue helps it much. 
From the standpoint of pure design, the 
Pennsylvania Station is part for part and 
as a whole incomparably the better of the 
two. From the standpoint of ingenious 
solution of a tremendous problem. the 
Grand Central is easily the better. Asa 
convenient “connecting link between the 
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service of the railroads and the public who 
use that service,’ the Grand Central Sta- 
tion is again superior. Considering circu- 
lation alone, in the Grand Central it is 
compact and easy; despite its various 
levels, there are practically no steps nor 
stairs, connections are all made by ramps 
of easy gradient. In the Pennsylvania 
Station, the lines of circulation are long 
and there are many flights of steps, some 
of them merely to gain interesting archi- 
tectural effect. Yet we should not think 
that in the Grand Central architectural 
effect has been sacrificed for utility or 
convenience. The Grand Central might 
have been as superb in design as the Penn- 


sylvania, the difference is due to the 
difference in temperament of the -de- 
signers. As a_ splendid, dignified, 


scholarly, aristocratic solution of a vast 
architectural problem, the Pennsylvania 
Station is memorably impressive. As a 
highly ingenious, almost pyrotechnical, 
brilliantly useful solution of an extremely 
complex problem, the Grand Central Sta- 
tion is equally impressive. 


Obituary 


Mr. Frank Matcham. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Frank Matcham,who for many years had 
specialised in theatre design in this coun- 
try. He died unexpectedly at his house at 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, as a result, it is 
believed, of blood-poisoning, brought 
about through cutting his finger nails. 

Born at Newton Abbot sixty-six years 
ago, Mr. Matcham was attracted by the 
peculiar problems of theatre design early 
in his career, and it is estimated that more 
than a hundred theatres and music-halls 
have been built from his designs. One of 
his earliest works was the Brixton Theatre, 


1920. 


and one of his latest the Bristol 9 
drome. Mr. Matcham designed ar 
constructed many theatres in Lo, 
including the Coliseum, the Palla 
and the Victoria Palace. His plan; 
play a high degree of technical abili 


Sir Alfred Butt writes to the 4 
Mail > — 


“T had seen him very many 
during the last five years in regard 
construction of the new Empire, wij) 
palatial restaurant overhead and ki} 
underground, and he always told me| 
his ambition was to be allowed to car) 
that scheme. Frank Matcham had mj 
lifelong study of what is known as the 
of sight,’ and his first anxiety we 
assure that every member of the aud 
had a perfect view of the stage. 

By the irony of fate I was only yest: 
considering three alternative sch 
drawn up by Mr. Matcham— probabl 
last thing he did—to modernise | 
Lane, and had decided to recommen, 
second suggestion for fulfilment.” 


Mr. William Roberts. 

The death has occurred of Mr. 4 
Roberts, wood carver, who has bee 
over forty years in the service of M 
John Daymond and Son, of Westmii 
architectural sculptors, carvers, | 
modellers. Mr. Roberts is believed | 
the last survivor of the craftsmen | 
actually worked on the oak enrichme! 
Carpenters’ Hall, E.G. carried! out b) 
firm in 1879-80 to the designs of the 
Mr. W. Pocock, architect. 


Mr. R. R. Brown. 
The death has occurred of Mr, R 
Railston Brown at the age of sixty y 
In the days of the old Local Boar 


was Surveyor of Bridlington, but | 
practised for himself. 
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The Federated Builders’ Code 


3.—Bills of Quantities 
By Fy LEVEN Eo Rae onVL EL bbs Vin@) Sc Aes eby lear, 


; perhaps not generally known that 
committee is now sitting, which I 
slieve is composed of members of the 
ors’ Institute, members of the Quan- 
rveyors’ Association, and members of 
tional Federation of Builders, which 
stigating the subject with a view to 
lating a national standard. The 
ited Builders have voted a sum of 
towards research in the subject, a 
nadequate amount. But the thing 
eally matters is, that the quantity 
or shall make use of the standard 
e held responsible for its successful 
ng, as the quantities shall embody 
tems of material and labour,’’ and, 
tagraph 3 of Sub-Clause (b) of 
. 2 of the Regulations, “shall be 
discriptive of all labours and 
fals required for the proper 
ion of the works, and _ they 
contain all needful information 
ent for the proper valuing of the 
is items.’? The question is: Will the 
mal Standard) method of measure- 
” enable the quantity surveyor to per- 
this task, and at the same time ob- 
a warranty from the employer 
nteeing the accuracy of the bills of 
ties? With the single exception of 
stem I have propounded (if I may be 
sd for mentioning that matter here) 
is no method of quantity surveying 
an reasonably fulfil these conditions. 


ie Valuation of Additions 


3 is again apparent from Clause 32 
Schedule of Conditions, the 4th, 5th, 
th paragraphs, dealing with valua- 
and variations, which are as follows: 
measured variations shall be valued 
rates contained in the priced bills of 
ities, or, where the same may not 
_at rates proportionate to the prices 
m contained. The amount to be 
don either side in respect of the 
ions so ascertained shall be added to 
lucted from the contract sum, as the 
nay be.” 

rovided that if the contractor is put 
y additional cost on material and 
r through the operation or extension 
ly Act of Parliament, Government 
‘or Regulation, or similar instruction 
1 Operation at the time of tendering 
e works, such cost, with the addition 
per cent. in lieu of profit, shall be in- 
din the account by the quantity sur- 
and added to the contract sum.” 
rovided that in valuing any addition 
1 is to be added to the contract sum, 
juantity surveyor shall include any 
tonal cost or costs, charges, or ex- 
S which the contractor may have in- 
d by reason of the work so added not 
g been in conformity with and/or 
ited under the same conditions as the 
_Shown in the signed drawings and 
ded in the bills of quantities, and the 
tity surveyor shall add or deduct as 
ase may be any difference in the cost 
y material used or labour employed in 
york so added which there may have 


“ not 


(Continued from page 656, No. 1324.) 


been between the market price of such 
material or current rates of labour at the 
date of the signing of this contract and the 
date when the contractor had to execute such 
additional work, together with an amount of 
profit pro rata.” 

The italics are mine, and are meant to 
bring out the points and clearly indicate 
the problems, and it will be interesting to 
see in what way the “National Standard 
method of measurement” will deal with 
them. Being for the present denied this aid, 
the quantity surveyor has a colossal task to 
comply with these requirements by any 
known system of quantity surveying, other 
than the one just mentioned, and almost 
an impossible one without reference to the 
contractor’s analysis of prices of each item 
in the schedule of prices, which the con- 
tractor ought to have made when estimat- 
ing the original works. Now it is safe to 
say that an analysis of prices of each item 
in the bills of quantities is made in but a 
few cases when estimating, and as there 
is no obligation on the part of the contrac- 
tor, by the Code, to do so or produce it 
to the quantity surveyor, then duties and 
responsibilities are imposed upon the 
quantity surveyor beyond reason. Never- 
theless, by the Code, he must fulfil them, 
and it may be supposed that if he fails in 
the execution of his duties to the satisfac- 
tion of the contracting parties—employer 
and builder—he will be held liable to the 
employer who engaged him. Here the 
Federated Builders are presuming to dic- 
tate to the quantity surveyors what their 
duties shall be, and how they shall be per- 
formed, without corresponding rights on 
the part of the quantity surveyors to deter- 
mine these duties, and whether they are 
reasonable of performance. 


The Measurement of Additions 


The first paragraph of Clause 32 de- 
mands that ‘‘ All authorised variations (for 
which a price or prices may not have been 
previously agreed) shall be measured and 
valued with the contractor (or his repre- 
sentative if he so elects) by the quantity 
surveyor, and a copy of the bill of such 
measurements and valuation shall be given 
to the contractor, together with all details 
of all such measurements and valuation if 
he shall so request.’? Nothing is here said 
as to whether the contractor or his repre- 
sentative shall be competent to measure, or 
what procedure shall be taken in the event 
of disagreement between the contractor or 
his representative and the quantity sur- 
veyor as to measurement and valuation of 
works. It would entail an enormous 
amount of labour on the part of the quan- 
tity surveyor if he should have to supply a 
copv of the “meaurements and valuation” 
to ithe contractor at his request, and it does 
say for what purpose these are 
required. The contractor may impede, by 
his act or acts, and for purposes known 
only to himself, the quantity surveyor from 
complying with the second paragraph of 
Clause 32, wherein it is required that he 
shall measure up the work, and the final 


accounts shall be, completed and agreed 
with the contractor within three months 
of the completion of the work. It also does 
not state that the contractor will indemnify 
the quantity surveyor against any action 
of the employer for non-fulfilment in 
accordance with this clause. It must be 
admitted it would be construed that the 
quantity surveyor must have known, or 
that he should have known, when he under- 
took the work, that he could reasonably 
comply with the provision laid down in the 
Code which defines these duties and re- 
quirements. If obligations are demanded 
from the quantity surveyor, then there 
must be such obligations on the part of the 
contractor as will guarantee to the quan- 
tity surveyor such freedom as will warrant 
his giving an undertaking to perform and 
accomplish his duties. 


The Quantity Surveyor’s Risk 


Clause 11 of the Regulations, and 
Clause 31 of the Schedule of Conditions, 
are of vital interest to the quantity sur- 
veyor. The former sets out that the work 
shall not be entirely measured during 
execution or at completion unless it is so 
stated in the bills of quantities, or mutu- 
ally arranged between the parties, whilst 
the latter states that “if any error should 
appear in the bills of quantities (other than 
in the contractor’s prices and calculations), 
or any difference between the contract 
drawings, or should there be any omission 
from the bills of quantities, such error, 
difference, or omission shall be rectified, 
and any extra work occasioned by such 
rectification shall constitute a variation 
from the contract.’? Seeing that the em- 

*ployer has guaranteed the accuracy of the 
bills of quantities, and it was not men- 
tioned in the bills of quantities, or mutu- 
allv agreed that the works should be mea- 
sured, the contractor would be within his 
right by the Regulations in refusing any 
deduction if it should be found that the 
bills of quantities had been taken out in 
excess of the works ; but by the schedule of 
conditions any error or deficiency or omis- 
sion which would operate against the con- 
tractor shall be rectified. The employer 
would have no redress against the con- 
tractor, as he would be barred by his own 
act from denying their accuracy ; therefore 
his remedy would lie in an action against 
the quantity surveyor for any excess in the 
bills of quantities, or in those cases where 
they are taken out “full.” Quantity sur- 
veyors would need to protect themselves 
against this one-sided nolicy. 

Summing up the position from the quan- 
tity surveyor’s point of view, they would 
have greater responsibilities and duties in 
complying with the Code, and they would 
have a far greater amount of work to do. 
It therefore follows that these should be 
met bv an increase in fees, which would 
mean a corresponding increase in the cost 
of the works. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Societies and Institutions 
Architects’ Benevolent Society Annual 
General Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Wednesday, May 12, Mr. J. W. Simp- 
son, P.R.I.B.A., the president of the 
society, occupied the chair. Among those 
present were: Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove, Mr. George Hub- 
bard, Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Mr. Andrew 
E. Taylor, Mr. Albert E. Kingwell, Mr. 
William Grellier, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. 
Hilton Nash (hon. treasurer), Mr. 
Dircks (secretary). The secretary read 
the annual report, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken. The president 
moved the adoption of the report. 


The Government Committee on the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress decided 
in July to discontinue the grants for the 
payment of salaries of the workers on the 
Civic Survey, and in view of this decision 
the Civic Survey Joint Committee found it 
necessary to bring the work to a close in 
October. It will be of interest to mem- 
bers of the society to know that during 
the existence of the surveys £13,800 was 
received from the Government Commit- 
tee, and that in addition to this amount 
4825 16s. 1d, was received for work 
undertaken for the Air Board and £39 6s. 
from other sources, making a total of 
414,665 2s. ad. Out of this sum 
413,900 15s. 8d. was paid in salaries, 
while (apart trom a balance in hand of 
407 148. gd.) the remaining expenditure 
was incurred in essential expenses con- 
nected with the work. No expenses con- 
nected with the official administration of 
the scheme have been incurred by the 
society. 

Although the Government Committee 
have brought the work of the Civic 
Survey to a conclusion they have placed a 
grant at the disposal of the society for the 
further assistance of architects affected by 
the war. A Special Committee, entitled 
the Architects’ War Relief Fund Commit- 
tee, on the suggestion of the Architects’ 
War Committee, has been formed to con- 
sider applications, 


The amounts placed by the Architects’ 


War Committee at the disposal of the 
society have been administered both by 
the society and the Professional Employ- 
ment Committee, and the sum of 
44,492 6s. 2d. has been paid for sub- 
sidised work organised by that committee 
and in special grants. 

Loan Fund: The sum of £273 11s. has 
been granted in loans during the war. 

So far as the general funds of the 
society are concerned £1,04% has, during 
the past year, been distributed in grants 
to applicants, while £183 ros. has been 
paid in pensions. A legacy of £25 has 
been received from the executors of the 
late Mr. H. W. Lonsdale, an old sub- 
scriber; and among the donations the fol- 
lowing amounts have been received: Mr. 
R. M. Lucas, £12 12s.; Tylers and Brick- 
layers Company, £10 1os.; Mr. John 
Keppie, £10 10s.; Miss B. A. Charles 
(general funds), £5; ditto (war fund), 
420; Sir Banister Fletcher, £5 5s.; Mr. 
Herbert Shepherd, £5 5s.; Mr. Rees Phil- 
lips, £5 5s.; Mr. Eric Morley, £4 4s.; Mr. 
H. A. Crouch, £3 3s.; Mr. A. B. Bur- 
leigh, £3 3s. 

The council hope that every architect in 
active practice who can afford to contri- 
bute will become a subscriber. The 
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claims of the society are likely to be 
largely increased, and in view of the ex- 
cessive cost of the bare necessities of live- 
lihood it is feared that the council will be 
unable adequately to meet the demands 
made upon the society unless there is @ 
considerable increase in the number of 
subscribers as well as in the amounts sub- 


scribed. 


On the motion of Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, seconded by Mr. George Hubbard, 
the council for the ensuing year of Office 
was elected as follows:—President, the 
president of the R.I.B.A.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieu; ordinary 
members, Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Arthur 
Crow, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Mr. W. 
Campbell Jones, Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 
Mr. Herbert Shepherd, Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, Mr. Saxon Snell, Mr. W. Henry 
White, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. E. 
J. Sadgrove (nominated by the Society of 
Architects), Mr. Maurice E. Webb (nom- 
inated by the Architectural Association). 


Ulster Soctety of Architects. 

A general meeting of the society was 
held in the Ocean Buildings on May 11. 
Mr. T..W. Henry, M.S.A., occupied the 
chair, and was supported by a large at- 
tendance of members. The report of the 
society council which meets every month 
was read by the secretary, and dealt with, 
amongst other subjects, a request from 
the R.I.B.A., London, for the society’s 
support on the question of the ‘‘ unifica- 
tion and registration of the architectural 
profession,’’ and that a representative be 
appointed to act on a committee in course 
of formation in London. It was resolved 
to send to the president of the R.I.B.A. a 
resolution strongly supporting this very 
necessary reform. The resolution was 
passed unanimously, and Mr. N. Fitz- 
simmons, F.R.I.B.A., consented to act as 
the society’s representative on this com- 


mittee. The hon. secretary (Mr. E. R. 
Kennedy) submitted the report of the 
Education Sub-Committee, who have 


been in consultation with Mr. Ivor Beau- 
mont, M.S.A., headmaster of the School 
of Art, and tabled a suggested programme 


for the formation of a Belfast School of. 


Architecture, with a three years’ course 
for students, to be carried out by means 
of day and evening classes, a diploma to be 
given at the end of the course to those 
students who would reach a certain 
standard. Mr. Beaumont, who before 
coming to Belfast was on the staff of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, F.R.I.B.A., is taking a 
very keen interest in the architectural 
education of the junior members, and the 
meeting unanimously decided to give to 
Mr. Beaumont and the sub-committee the 
whole-hearted support of the profession 
locally in carryng through this scheme. It 
was decided to hold the annual exhibition 
of the society during the week com- 
mencing June 21 in the Belfast Art Gal- 
lery, kindly lent for the occasion. The 


'R.I.B.A. have kindly consented to loan 


their scholarship drawings, which will 
add considerably to the attraction of the 
exhibition, | The Londonderry Commit- 
tee, through Mr. Buchanan, issued a 
cordial invitation to the society to hold 
their next general meeting in the Maiden 
City, and it was decided to accept the in- 
vitation, and the date was fixed for 
May 27, the president conveying to the 
Derry members the thanks of the sociéty 
for their invitation. 

[This instance of a society’s holding its 
general meetings in various towns in rota- 
tion is noteworthy. ] 
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Sir John Soane and 
Bank of England 


In his third and concludingaay 
Lecture at the Royal Society of Arts 
Bolton dealt with the subject of Sir) 
Soane. He pointed out that young § 
at the age of fifteen had come to Ix 
in the year of the start of the Ag 
1768, that his winning of the Gold} 
in 1776 almost coincided with the x 
point of Robert Adam’s career, and 
fore after the great wars (1 793-1815) 
over Soane, by reason of his reachin 
great age of eighty-four, came to be 
rated as the survivor of the then a 
legendary period of Robert Adam 
William Chambers. 
Mr. Bolton said that as their 1 
were doubtless running on the subje 
the Bank of England, Soane’s m 
piece, he had brought some eighteen } 
splendid diagrams made for the 
lectures of the epoch 1809-37, to illu 
the interiors of that national buil 
These, with the lantern slides, thn 
which had been specially photogre 
for the occasion of this lecture, 
show how the building grew up d 
Soane’s forty-five years’ tenure of 
of Architect to the Bank. The exist 
he pointed out, of a great one-storey | 
ing of eight acres in the very cent 
London was, in relation to the ] 
Exchange and Mansion House, of ar 
similar architectural scale, a fact o 
greatest importance. There was 
said of civic centres, but here we 
things stood, a great open area of 
and air and a group of buildings w 
our memories formed some centra 
for London. It would not be a me 
indifference to the citizens that s 
open space should be built up, quit 
from the artistic value of interio: 
those of the Bank, which ‘were of 
ordinary interest and value. Od 
been the real pioneer of the Greek 1 
though brought under the direct in 
of Chambers at the Academy §& 
When first built the Bank hae 
immense offence to the older schoo 
distinguishing feature of Soane’ 
nality was that of reachine a harm 
its own. The general effect W 
deniable, whatever the subsequen 
tioning of the method and det 
which it was built up. The @ 
corner at the north-west of the site, 
called the Tivoli Corner, was an a 
ledged masterpiece. It had cost 
endless labour and thought duri 
years 1803-4 and 5, each of whi 
marked by different scheme, now 
seen illustrated in the new Student 
of the Soane Museum. It was f 
about 1808. The Princes Street e1 
was a most remarkable vestibule | 
in Greek Doric, and led to the still 
original open loggia of the Gove 
Court. The Lothbury Court a 
famous Rotunda were also illustra: 
described. The original of the 
interiors of the Museum was to. be 
from Pitshanger Manor of 1800-2, 
first house of 1792 in Lincoln’s Inn 
In concluding, Mr. Bolton said 
had the pleasure of giving these 
dealing with the three-quarters of 
from 1758-1837 in the home of a 
which had been nominated by St 
as the elector of one of the represé 
trustees of his Museum, and in a 
which Robert and James Adam 
in 1772-4. Mr. Menzies, the Se 
the Royal Society of Arts, who pre 
moved a vote of thanks to the | 
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ma (, Jackson on 


Nodern Architecture 


Then mere novelty passes for 
ality, and eccentricity is mistaken 
‘nius, it is time to speak out plainly,”’ 
Sir Thomas Jackson in a vigorous 
in the’ ‘‘ Times”? on modern 
on architecture. 
Jhitecture, he says, is in as bad a way 
e other arts. Good work is being 
' and our best is far better than 
‘was done sixty or seventy years ago, 
ur worst is infinitely worse. Till the 
nth century buildings were not 
Droll and uninteresting perhaps; 
jarley Street is not ugly, and in 
yson’s ‘“‘long unlovely street ” of 
yole there is nothing to offend. Bad 
ecture began with art criticism and 
hools. I do not say they caused it, 
‘they were coincident. In the 
senth century ugly things were not 
they began when we began to talk 
art instead of practising it. 


s brought art into the sphere of con- 
; effort, and that is fatal. Art, to 
any value, must be unconscious, in- 
ive; design should come because you 
- and cannot help putting what you 
nto shape. Tradition, of course, is 
sary, and when that fails the artist 

a loose end. Now 


tradition is’ 


ignored, and art criticism will not supply 


its place. 
Take, for instance, the memorials of 
the dead. It is my lot to be on two 


diocesan committees to which designs for 
war memorials must be submitted, and 
their general quality is beneath contempt. 

What has art criticism to say to this? 
What has it to say to the wholesale de- 
gradation of our London streets and 
squares when the ground leases fall in ? 
Mount Street was a street of good plain 
brickwork; it is now rebuilt, and is a 
nightmare of cheap vulgarity, executed in 
what my friend Norman Shaw used to 
call hard-bake. Did any art critic raise 
his voice to condemn it? I trow not. 

Russell Square, again, with its honest, 
substantial, well-designed houses: why 
should its respectability have been  out- 
raged at the end of the lease by putting 
terra- cotta trimmings round the doors and 
windows, as silly and unmeaning as they 
are ugly? Did this provoke any art critic 
to raise his voice in protest? If not, what 
is he for ? 

The source of these crimes is the idea 
that ornament and novelty are necessary 
to art. Mount Street in its old state and 
Russell Square would be condemned as 
commonplace. But that is exactly what 
street architecture should be, except 
where there is occasion for anything 
special. The Rue de Rivoli is common- 
place without ornament, for there is no 
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occasion for any, but I doubt whether it 
would be an improvement to interrupt it 
with such a monstrous pile as that which 
breaks into and disgraces the east side of 
Regent Street, 


Industrial Council for the 


Building Industry 


A meeting of the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry (Building Trades 
Parliament) was held in the Grand Hotel, 
Charing Cross, Glasgow, on Thursday and 
Friday ‘last, May 20 and 21. 

The agenda was as follows :— 

1. Notice convening the meeting. 

2. Minutes of last meeting and matters 
arising, including adjourned discussion on 
the constitution of Sectional Committees. 

3. Treasurer’s report. 

4. Receive reports, if any, of Council 
Committees, and if thought proper resolve 
thereon: (a) Resettlement Committee ; (b) 
Educational Committee ; (c) Management 
and Costs Committee; (d) Welfare Com- 
mittee (copy herewith); (e) Administra- 
tive Committee. 

5. Receive and if thought proper resolve 
upon communications, if any, from (a) 
Ministry of Labour ; (b b) Educational De- 
partment ; (c) Home Office ; (d) Ministry 
of Health ; (e) any other Government De- 
partments ; (f) any other correspondence. 

6. Consider Report of the Committee 
appointed to examine the scheme for a 
National Wage Board, submitted by 
representatives of the Painting Trade. 

7. Any other business that may be pre- 
sented by the Chairman. 

Through the good offices of the Scottish 
members, the Corporation of the City of 
Glasgow granted a reception to the mem- 
bers of the Council in the City Chambers 
on Thursday evening, at 7.30 p.m., when 
the visitors were welcomed by the Lord 
Provost. 

A report of the meeting will appear in 
our next issue. 


Ampthill War Memorial 


The small town of Ampthill, in Bed- 
fordshire, has acquired, through the 
munificence of His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, K.G., a magnificent promenade, 
consisting of an avenue of lime trees called 
the “Alameda,” to form part of the town’s 
War Memorial. This magnificent grove, 
planted in the eighteenth century by the 
celebrated Lady Holland, who formerly 
resided at Ampthill Park, is reminiscent of 
the “Alameda ” at Madrid. When Lady 
Holland schemed the “Alameda” a pair 
of graceful wrought iron gates marked the 
approach. Twenty three. years ago these 
gates were removed to form the entrance 
to the modern buildings of the Grammar 
School on St. Peter’s Green, Bedford. 
Not only is the “Alameda” unique in 
England, but it is distinguished by the 
“ Duke’s cottages, ”” five in number, erected 
early in the last century on the model of 
the cottage ornée. These cottages are the 
finest specimens of their type in England, 
the design being simple, the windows 
leaded, and the roofs thatched; but for 
the tablets giving the date of erection’ the 
character of the cottages closely resembles 
late seventeenth-century work. Ampthill 
will now possess a War Memorial 
approached by an avenue half a mile in 
length. It is proposed to erect, from the 
designs of Messrs. Richardson and Gill, a 
cenotaph of simple character to terminate 
the vista. 
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The Bulk Storage of 
Petrol 

When the Home Secretary, recently 


questioned in Parliament, expressed the 
view that the bulk storage of petrol in 
underground tanks was a policy which 
should be encouraged, and that his depart- 
ment had decided to increase the amount 
of storage for all kinds of oil fuel, he per- 
formed a signal service to the commercial 
community by thus officially sanctioning 
and approving the innovation. The new 
system, which has been adopted for years 
in Canada and the States and also on the 
Continent, is now making many converts 
in this country, where its economic advan- 
tages have been quickly realised by trans- 
port companies, private _ garage  pro- 
prietors, municipal authorities, and the 
larger commercial consumers of petrol. 
Nor is this surprising, if one compares the 
two methods. In the old, it was the custom 
to stack as many two-gallon tins of petrol 
as the law permitted in a store or cellar— 
not always suitably, constructed—where 
the petrol which leaked from the tins, or 
was spilled when they were being emptied, 
produced a vapour which only needed the 
admixture of air to make it hable to ex- 
plode if ignited. Other inconveniences, 
such as the loss of time involved in hand- 
ling the tins, and the contamination often 
arising from dirty surroundings, are only 
too familiar to those who have experienced 
them. 

Bulk storage, on the other hahd, pre- 
vents all waste, and, moreover, involves 
practically no risk of fire. As to this, the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of America 
considers it to be the only safe method of 
storage. 

Another. most important consideration 
arising out of the adoption of the bulk 
storage system. in America is that the 
American insurance companies offer very 
favourable rates where it is in use. A 
similar concession should, and probably 
will, be made by English companies when 
the system becomes more widely known. 

Underground storage tanks are gene- 
rally constructed of steel with welded 
seams, and because they are sunk in the 
ground they form the natural place for 
the safe keeping of so volatile a liquid, 
which is thus kept out of reach of fire, and 
at a sufficiently low temperature to pre- 
vent evaporation. 

The tank fittings consist of a vent to 

allow the passage of air to and from it, a 
fill-pipe for the delivery of the spirit from 
the tank wagon, and a connecting suction 
pipe. 
An underground tank, such jas has been 
described, is complete when connected to 
a self-measuring pump, an illustration of 
which accompanies this article. 

These pumps are built in two sizes, the 
one-gallon and the five-gallon size, and are 
so constructed that one complete opera- 
tion of the pump delivers one gallon,‘ or 
five gallons, of spirit according to its size. 

Each size pump is also designed in two 
patterns, one for standing inside - the 
building, and the other (totally enclosed 
in a mild steel casing to render it weather 
proof) for standing in the open. 

A brief description of the mechanism of 
the pumps may be of interest : 

Discharge is made from overhead 
through a I-in. metallic hose terminating 
in a quick-acting anti-drip nozzle. The 
object of running this hose from a point 
overhead is to enable the operator to get 
the necessary slope on the hose for it to 
drain automatically. 
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This hose is made of flexible, smooth- 
bore metal tubing encased in a composi- 
tlon covering, botn resisting the action of 
petroleum spirit, and is protected on the 
outside by a heavy woven jacket. 

A large dial discharge register records 
the galions pumped through, thus prevent- 
ing ail miscount. 

‘he pump is also fitted with a meter 
which registers the exact quantity ot 
lhquis pumped up to 100,000 gallons, and 
then automatically repeats. This gives 
the garage proprietor an absolute check 
on the quantity of spirit that has passed 
through his pump. 

When smaller quantities than those 
given by the complete operation of the 
pump are required this may be done auto- 
matically as pre-determined by the 
operator by the use of the quantity stops 
with which the pumps are provided. 

The type of pump with wnich the public 
will become most familiar is the five-gallon 
outside, or kerb pump. There are count- 
less positions on the main minor routes in 
the British Isles where pumps on the kerb 
would be of great service to the motoring 
public. A good deal of time and incon- 
venience would be saved by facilities of 
this kind for obtaining petrol. 

Each of the outside types of pump is 
fitted -with a large illuminated globe 
which arrests the attention of passers-by, 
and at the same time affords lhght for the 
pump to be operated satisfactorily after 
dark. 

Installations of the type above described 


‘~-now being fixed to garages all over the 


country by the Anglo-American Oil Co.— 
well illustrate the high efficiency which 
has resulted from the application of 
scientific methods to the solution of such 
an important commercial problem as 
petrol storage and distribution. Every 
aspect of the question has been thoroughly 
studied, and particular care has been 
taken to view the matter from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint. 

Much difficulty in supplying petrol to 
customers 1s often experienced by the pro- 
prietors of large garages which have more 
than one entrance at inconvenient dis- 
tances. Cars may arrive at either door, 
and a great, deal of running about with 
petrol tins results. To obviate this exces- 
sive and wasteful labour, the company has 
recently introduced a portable wheeled 
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tank with a one-gallon capacity 
attached, which can be readily mo, 
any desired spot, or placed on a lj 
carried to an upper garage. 

This apparatus, which is fitted 5 
brake, an indicator, and numerous 
devices for facilitating its use, sho 
of great use to the night man, whose 
frequently include the filling up « 
tanks overnight in readiness fo 
owners the following morning. 


| 


News Items 


£1,250 Memorial. Gift to Eton 

A gift of £1,250 has been made te 
College by Sir James Knott, whicl 
be employed in building a portion 
extension of the side aisle of Lower C 


A War Memorial Competition 
The Goole War Memorial Com 
are prepared to consider designs for 
memorial. Enquiries should be addé 
at an early date to Mr. J. E. Castle, 
tary, Council Offices, Goole. 


£5,000,000 for Housing. 

The L.C.C. have passed formal ; 
tions for the issue of local bonc 
housing to the extent of £5,000, 
#100 for each hundred pounds of 
carrying interest at the rate of 6 pe 
per annum, and formed a Housing 
Campaign Committee for London i 
nection with the issue. 


Fewish War Memorial. 

So far £130,000 has been contribt 
the fund for the Jewish War Memor 
is proposed to raise £1,000,000 for t 
dowment of religious education, the 
lishment of a college of Jewish le 
for the training of rabbis minister: 
teachers, and making better provisi 
the Jewish ministry. 


A Great Camp Sale. 

A most important sale will take p! 
Cooden Camp, near Bexhill-o 
Sussex, on June 2. The auctionee 
Messrs. Harris and Gillow, of the A 
Yards, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. + 
number of timber and corrugate 
huts of all sizes, together with a var. 
Canadian huts, will be put up for a 
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~The Housing Subsidy Injustice 


{HE conditions of the housing subsidy inflict a 
grave injustice upon an important section of the 
community. The Government seems to think 
that only the so-called working-men need 

;. For the rest of the people no provision is made 
Yet there are many-struggling professional men 

eserve consideration. Architects, doctors, lawyers, 
sors, writers, artists, and munisters of religion— 
ers of professions in which fees and salaries have 
sen with the cost of living—have just as much claim 
the State as any other class. They are compelled, 
> taxes they pay, to contribute to the building 
3, but they are not allowed to share in the benefits. 
yaximum floor area is too small to meet their case. 
teatest accommodation at present permitted is two 
rooms and three or four bedrooms. The rooms 
ttage size. Indeed, it is not going far beyond the 
to describe these State-aided houses, in the some- 
scornful phrase of a disgusted builder, as “‘rabbit- 
*s.” To those who have been compelled before to 
. tenements or “ workmen’s dwellings” they may 
arealadvance. To the middle-class man they are 
sible. They are impossible because they are ear- 
d for “the workers.” They are impossible because 
lo not meet his needs. He must have two recep- 
xoms and four to five bedrooms and a bathroom. 
must be a proper kitchen and scullery. This 
modation can be supplied at less than £1,500, and 
ate-aided cottages range in price from 4600 or 
to well over £1,000. 

> grant of the £260 subsidy would bring the 

f the middle-class home down to some #1,200. At 


ice it would be worth buying, but, what is of more 


juence, it could be let at a lower rental. Many 
sional men cannot afford to buy. They must rent, 
ay Government subsidy which eases the burden of 
would be a real boon to an important but 
erished class. There is, too, another advantage 
snding: the limits of the subsidy. As things stand 
he builder is being bribed to build the smallest 
», and many of those who build to let to middle- 
snants are deterred because they are rightly afraid 
will prove an unprofitable speculation. One builder 
knowledge offered to put up a number of villas if 
imstry would grant him the subsidy. This was 
1 because the floor area was above the prescribed 
tum. The result is, of course, that he has given 
idea. “The vital need for more and better houses 
country,” states the Ministry of Health, ‘‘ calls for 
late action. At least 200,000 new houses are 
l—and badly wanted—this year. The Govern- 
s alive to the urgency of the situation. . . .” 
unfortunately , is only in part true. The Govern- 
ertainly are alive to the claims of Labour, but there 
10t appear to be any recognition of urgency in 
to any other section of the community. That the 
ers“ are well organised and lustily vocal, whereas 
ofessional classes and others in the same ranks of 
are not, may have something to do with it. At 
ne time, it is surprising that the Cabinet, almost 


wholly made up of professional men, has not discovered 
the problem of the middle class yet. After all, the new 
poor are at least as deserving as the old. Not that they 
demand any help on that score. It is not a matter of 
charity, but of equity. They have every night to share 
in the relief towards which they contribute in taxation. 
Whether a State subsidy 1s wise at all we are not prepared 
to discuss beyond saying that the old political watch- 
word—* Taxation with Representation”—has appa- 
rently been changed to: “‘ Taxation with Presentation.” 

There is another phase of this question of the State- 
aided villa which is of special interest to the architect. 
Sitate encouragement would give a real impetus to 
domestic architecture. That has an obvious value. In 
cottage design there is little or no scope. It is otherwise 
with the villa. Cottages are being put up on the prin- 
ciple of mass production. The villa is individual. It is 
not subject to the same crippling limitations as the 
cottage. Yet the villa is being neglected. Few villas 
are being built, and no official interest is shown in their 
design. Yet it would be worth the while of the authori- 
ties to offer prizes good enough ito tempt our best 
architects to submit plans and so stimulate an important 
branch of architecture and educate the public too. 

We do not see why, at the same time, local authorities 
in their housing schemes should not include villa _pro- 
perty. Garden cities and suburbs, built by private 
enterprise, have done so with success. If it is right for 
a Town Council to build for the manual worker it cannot 
be wrong for them to build for the man who works with 
his brain. Moreover, such a plan would add much to the 
value—eesthetic and economic—of the housing scheme. 
It would also help to break down those class barriers 
which are a menace to the well-being of the State. 

The one objection to the removal of the injustice of 
limiting the housing subsidy to cottage property is that 
of finance. We freely recognise the difficulty. It is a 
real one, and we would not minimise it. But the people 
need houses. They need houses no less because they 
happen to work in an office or a study. Their ability to 
pay is, in their degree, no greater than that of the work- 
man. In many cases it is actually less. Can the State 
properly refuse help to one class that it gives to another ? 
To that question there can only be one answer. It is too 
obvious to stress. As the Government is pledged to a 
subsidy in the one case it must give it in ithe etheram Wt 
Addison is said to be considering the question. What 
will his answer be? CROSSLEY DAVIES. 


[Our contributor’s contention, with which we entirely 
agree, rests on a basis of equity, ethics, and economy. 
There are, moreover, practical issues to be considered. 
He hints at one—the opportunity that should be given the 
builder to put up something better than rabbit-hutches. 
We may be'permitted to add that the larger house wou'd 
more certainly require the services of an architect, and 
would relieve the stagnation that concentration on 
cottage-building has brought upon the manufacturers and 
vendors of the various better-class fittings that are essen-. 
tial to the larger dwelling, but not to cottages. | 
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Notes and Comments 


The Guild of Builders 


S Guild revival anything more than a dream? For 
several years past, as our pages have faithfully 
testified, builders have discussed the Guild idea 
very persistently, and at length a scheme has been 

prepared for presentation to the Building Trades Parha- 
ment next August. It is being put forward by the 
London District Council of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives, and may therefore be taken 
as expressing the aspirations of the workers. For that 
reason it is, on the face of it, more valuable as an index 
to opinion than as an effective instrument of reform. 
That it is an ex-parte manifesto by the workers is no 
sufficient reason for condemning it off-hand, and no 
doubt it will be fully and fairly discussed by the so-called 
Builders’ Parliament, whose conclusions upon it, what- 
ever they may happen to be, would carry more weight if 
they were more fully representative. _ An assembly from 
which architects are excluded is not truly entitled to be 
called a Builders’ Parliament. Nor will the Guild of 
Builders justify this appellation unless it is thoroughly 
comprehensive. The prospectus seems to suggest very 
strongly that the Guild shall comprise all classes of 
builders—‘‘twhether administrative, technical, clerical, 
or operative” ; and as, according to the letter accompany- 
ing the prospectus, the constitution has been planned to 
be “simple, flexible, admitting of great variety of experi- 
mental development, yet designed to secure, for the 
service of the public, the immense advantages of indus- 
trial combination,” it is clear that architects as well as 
: building-trade employers will be within the scope of the 
scheme. In fact, we are promised a sort of guild of 
universal providers, skilled architects and engineers 
being exolicitly included as essential to carrying on the 
industry of builders, decorators, and general contractors. 
Manufactures and merchandise come also within its 
scope. In fact, the Guild, regarded superficially, bears 
a striking resemblance to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, from whose polity and pursuits the framers of 
the constitution of the proposed Guild of Builders for 
London seem to have derived much encouragement for 
the notion they have of reducing to practice the theories 
and ideals of William Morris, of the late Mr. March 
Phillipps, and of the Guild Socialists of to-day—RMr. 
G. D. H. Cole and Mr. A. J. Penty, for instance. If, at 
this early stage, a word of criticism is not out of order— 
and the operatives distinctly challenge criticism by 
spreading their prospectus broadcast—it may be useful 
to say, at the outset, that the scheme is, in our opinion, 
too comprehensive to be workable, and that it offers so 
formidable a menace to all sorts of vested interests as to 
invite strenuous and powerful opposition from many 
quarters. The avowed object is to make a beginning 
towards “the great system of National Guilds that, 
before many years are over, is destined to revolutiomse 
completely the motives and control of industry.” 
Prophecy, whether of the ultimate success or failure of 
this or of anv other scheme of revolution, is a rash adven- 
ture on which we do not care to enter, even in the confi- 
dent and courageous company of the promoters of this 
scheme. Nor will we throw’cold water on it; for it has 
in it undeniably a humane touch, and a millennial 
expectancy that beget in the reader a wistful hope—not 
that the ambitious programme will materialise in all its 
details. but that the humane spirit, the large trustfulness 
that it breathes may, while recognised as Utovian, never- 
theless. serve to mitigate the mutual jealousies and suspi- 
cions that at present beset industry. The scheme posits 
the whole industry working together in fraternal 
amity, and has a very tender regard for the victims 
of sickness and unemployment. And we _ honestly 
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believe that this scheme for a Guild of Builders, wha 
mav be its immediate fate gwa scheme (and it has 1 
flaws—such, for example, as the refusal to give mon 
guarantees on a. contract) brings us sensibly r 
to the realisation of one’s cherished hopes for unit 
co-operation in industry. As we have a firm fa 
‘‘ the spirit of association” and its potency for goo 
would bespeak for this scheme the thoughtful, pa 
and unprejudiced consideration that such a § 
endeavour afiter equity and fraternity certainly des 
Especially we would urge the architect to take his 
share in the controversy it is sure to evoke. It isan 
in which the industry cannot afford to ignore him, a 
which he cannot afford to be ignored. He mus 
encourage the impression that the industry can dow 
him. In particular, the Council of the Institute, anc 
of the Society, should study this movement very clo 
for how much, or how little, significance it may ho 
us all it will not otherwise be possible to ascertain. 


Sir Thomas Jackson’s Diatribe 


Sir Thomas Jackson’s diatribe against contemp 
architecture, and against art critics, has drawn th 
of several journalists, a few architects, and a mn 
critic—Mr. M. H. Spielmann. Sir Thomas, in @ 
to ‘‘ The Times,” had said that “ There never wase 
in the world’s history till now when you could assu 
a matter of course, till you knew the contrary, th 
gap in the street caused by demolition of an old bw 
would be filled by something worse. Till the nine 
century buildings were not ugly. Bad architecture | 
with art criticism and art schools; I do not s 
caused it, but they were coincident.” He is 
say it, but he insinuates it; and a writer in the 
chester Guardian”? shows that the insinuation is ¢ 
to fact: “Sir Thomas must know perfectly well 
at the end of the eighteenth century, whe 
and Chambers were in power, every educated man) 
or tried to be—a critic of architecture, and that 
were more treatises, satires, epigrams, and lam 
about architecture every year than there have been 
last twenty years.” Yet Sir Thomas, forgetful 
insinuation against critics, goes on ‘to blame the 
abstaining from criticism of current architecture. 
smashing answer to this is contained in a single se 
from Mr. Spielmann, who asks, ‘“‘ Of what avail, ¢ 
suppose, would be the denunciation by critics ¢ 
was already set up, or in course of execution?” A 
adds, “ A bad thing must be stopped before it ha 
set goine, not merely abused when it is done.” ” 
Arthur Smith, F.R.I.B.A., thinks Sir Thomas’s © 
of nineteenth-century architecture entirely wron} 
cites Westminster and Liverpool Cathedrals in § 
of the refutation. But to answer the charg 
there are bad buildings in London by retorting tha 
is a cathedral in Liverpool is as futile as Sir I 
Jackson’s condemnation of the whole tribe of ciiti€ 
self being one of them in this very act of condemr 
The controversy would be utterly barren and 
were it not that all such discussions, however 1 
minate, lead the public to think a little on subj 
which otherwise they would give no attention. — 
other hand. it is hardly fair of the lay Press to pre 
the case with such sensational headings as “ The Ct 
Silence of the Architects” (this, however, 1s eV1 
‘writ sarcastic”), ‘‘Wholesale Degradation,” 
“Ugly London.” Many persons will have read n 
beyond the headings, and will have derived fror 
an impression that is certainly not compliment 
architecture, and is decidedly unjust to it. Sir T 
Jackson should not be so anxious to class himself. 
the laudatores temporis acti. He is too young. 


- Death of M. Pascal 


_ Jean Louis Pascal, whose death we regret to 
unce, and of whose career an illustrated account is 
1 in subsequent pages of the présent issue, was cer- 
y one of the most forceful, as well as one of the 


charming, personalities in architecture. Emi- 
architects by the score acknowledge their 
indebtedness to “Pére Pascal.” His pupils, 


all loved and revered him, have been phenomenally 
sssful, not only in Beaux-Arts examinations, but in 
work the world over. They include Henri-Paul 
yt, who was the Royal Gold Medallist of 1917, and 
al other winners of the Grand Prix de Rome; Sir 
J. Burnet ; Charles Mewés and Arthur Davis; and 
a long list of men of mark in architecture. Like 
n, he was a great mathematician. Also, he was an 
mplished planner, and his happiest results were 
ved when he had a complicated problem to unravel— 
1 instance, his treatment of the home of three brother 
ers in Paris, with its famous triple plan, is 
erly. If he had lived until the 4th of June. he would 
completed his eighty-third year. When, in 1914, 
Royal Institute nominated him for the Royal Gold 
al, the choice was the happiest that could possibly 
been made. It was a recognition of the great archi- 
and of the great-hearted man—the Pére of his 
s, the lover of his country. against whose great 
ry he had voluntarily borne arms in the disastrous 
of 1870, and whose complete overthrow he has hap- 
lived to see. 


Modern Theatre Design 


1e death, a few days ago, of Mr. Frank Matcham, 
‘eminent specialist in theatre design,” re-opens the 
e question of theatre building. To Mr. Matcham may 
pecially applied a sentence used by Mr. Gordon 
sin an address he delivered at an informal meeting 
srsons interested in dramatic art. “The artist,” he 

“had a lot of faults, but he knew his job.” By 
ist,” Mr. Craig meant “actor.” He did not mention 
Matcham, to whom however the aphorism very aptly 
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applies. Mr. Matcham certainly knew his job, and that 
is the reason why he was entrusted with superabundant 
commissions for the design and decoration of theatres. 
Yet it cannot be good for theatre design—at all events 
on its artistic side—that it should all be in the hands of 
some half a dozen architects, in whose ranks a huge 
gap has been made by the death of Mr. Matcham. One 
can understand the conservatism of managers, and their 
nervous anxiety to put “safety first.” That is to say, 
having found out the type of building to which the public 
will go, they naturally turn to the architect who has 
proved that he can produce that type, and therefore it is 
that in England an outside architect seldom gets a 
chance to design a theatre. In America and on the Con- 
tinent there is less exclusiveness, because the people know 
more about architecture and about architects. They can 
trust any trained architect to ‘‘ know his job,” and hence 
their choice is not confined to a few specialists, and 
hence, moreover, American and Continental theatres are 
much more beautiful, and, generally speaking, much 
more comfortable and convenient, than ours, which are 
conventionalized and stereotyped to an appalling extent. 
But there are signs that we are on the eve of important 
reforms. 


The New Delhi 


The New Delhi is to be completed and ready for occu- 
pation by 1926. Already the chief public buildings for 
the new capital of India are rapidly rising, and sixty or 
seventy Indian princes are building palaces, there being 
now an ample supply of labour. For the cathedral, of 
which the designs are not yet finally completed, Sir . 
Edwin Lutyens proposes a great building with a dome. 
It is conceived in “ English Classical” style, adapted to 
the Indian climate, and ought to cost some 420,000, if 
the Church of England can raise the funds. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens (who has pleased all the multifarious races of 
India by his impressive design for a monument to the 
Indian soldiers who fell in the war) is very fortunate in 
his opportunities ; and that he knows how to make use of 
them the Delhi designs in the current Royal Academy 
Exhibition are convincing proofs. 


Sir John ‘Burnet’s Memories of Pascal 


Y an interview with a representative of the Journal, 
Sir John Burnet, who was the first British student 
to enter the Ecole des Beaux-Arts under Pascal, 

ecounted the enthusiasm which came to him when 

rst met his great master in 1874, when introduced by 
ate Phené Spiers. ‘‘ He was standing in one of the 
mies,” said Sir John, “ and the trim untrimness of him 

k me then as being so representative of his architec- 

”’ With dark long hair, black penetrating eyes— 

in which there shone a light of much kindlines:—he 

ice became for the young student the Great Teacher 
nose steps all others must follow. There was no 

r like him ; his conception of architecture was so big. 

1ated to think of himself as “ influencing” this or that 

zn, architecture should be above the individuality of 

“school.” And so by a perfect genius he would 
his students, and so far from imposing upon them 
own style, would draw out from them their own 
iduality—the exprgssions of their own souls. “ No 

» said Sir John, “‘was ever more fitted for the 

ration of the architectural student than he.” 

rt John thought that Pascal’s influence upon his own 

< was, for this reason, nil, and he did not know of 

building in which his influence could be traced. Sir 

Ys first building in this country was the Institute of 

> Arts in Glasgow. Friends had told him that they 

erned in it traces of Pascal’s style, but he thought 


: 
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they were only led astray because of its studied nature, 
which was in the French manner. 


When on a visit to London some years ago, Pascal was 
pleased withithe “carelessness ” in design of the English 
buildings. The French worked more to rule. But 
Pascal’s work never had anything in it of the T-square 
and the sharpened penci': it was sculpture, added Sir 
John. 

Pascal had other English pupils, but they came after 
Sir John Burnet. There was the late Sir John’ A. 
Campbell (at one time a partner in the firm of Sir John 
Burnet and Son) and Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A, 
A.R.S.A., who is still with us. Pascal always remained 
for Sir John a second father—indeed, in architecture he 
must have been a first father, considering the important 
years the young student spent under him—and at least 
once a year master and pupil would correspond. Pascal’s 
English was perfect and his style was a model of sim- 
plicity and charm. 

Sir John last saw him in March of last year. When 
they parted Sir John said, “Au revoir,” but the aged 
architect insisted that it must be ‘‘ Adieu.” News of his 
death had not been received until an intimation was con- 
veyed by the editor of tthis Journal, and Sir John said it 
came as a great shock to him in spite of his old master’s. 
advanced age. 
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Castle Burned Down 


Kilbrittain Castle, a fine ancient building seven miles 
from Bandon, county Cork, has been burned down. The 
damage is estimated at £100,000. 


New Southwark Bridge 


The work of reconstructing Southwark :Bridge, which 
was suspended during the war, has been resumed, and it 
is hoped the structure will be reopened to vehicular traffic 
within the next three months. 


Mill Hill School War Memorial 


‘The war memorial at Mill Hill School is to consist of a 
“Gate of Honour,” which is now being erected in front 
of the school house from the designs of Mr. Stanley 
Hamp, F.R.I.B.A: (of Messrs. Collcutt and Hamp). 


-- £2,000,000 Housing Scheme 
At a meeting-of the Blackwell (Derbyshire) R.D.C., 


the chairman said that two millions sterling would be 
required to carry. out their building scheme of 1,800 
houses. The architect’s fee alone was £28,000 and the 
quantities surveyor’s £9,000. 


Manchester’s Proposed New Art Gallery 


The Sub-Committee for the new Art Gallery to be 
built ‘on the old Infirmary site. are considering the 
framing of the plans. A mass of published material on 
recently constructed art galleries in this country and 
abroad {is being. studied with consideration for the 
general lay-out of the building, method of lighting, etc. 


Peterborough Cathedral Restoration 


The Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Committee 
is appealing for funds to-resume and continue the work 
of strengthening and restoring what time has decayed 
in the great minster church. A report submitted by 
Mr. Temple Moore shows how urgent is the necessity 
for early and comprehensive action if the famous 
fabric is to be safeguarded. Both outside and _ inside 
extensive work will have to be undertaken, and it seems 
to be impossible to name any less sum than £25,000 as 
the minimum approximate cost of all that is required. 


London’s Satellite Towns 


In the House of Commons, Dr. Addison, Minister of 
Health, was asked if his attention had been drawn to the 
satellite towns for London now being created by private 
enterprise at Welwyn and by the London County Council 
at Dagenham; what importance he attached to these 
ventures as opening a new chapter in the housing, indus- 
trial, and social development; and what steps he_pro- 
posed to take to facilitate the adoption of similar 
methods. Dr. Addison replied: “I am following with 
much interest these two schemes, and am actively co- 
operating. with the London County Council in regard to 
the Dagenham scheme. I am satisfied that the solution 
of the housing problem, particularly in the case of 
London, will be materially assisted by schemes of this 
kind, and I shall do all I can to encourage their develop- 
ment.” 


London School of Economics 


The King, on May 28, laid the foundation-stone of the 
new building in Clare Market, which, as an extension to 
the existing London School of Economics, will house the 
students for the newly established Degree in Commerce. 
It was in October, 1895, that the London School of 
Economics and Political Science was founded, so that 
it is one of the youngest of the larger London colleges. 
Its first quarters were in John Street, Adelphi, lent by 
the Society of Arts. It was due to the generosity of Mr. 
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‘The Week’s News 


‘Commissioners are established.”’ 


1920. 


Passmore Edwards, supplemented by substantial q 
tions from Lord Rothschild and others, that a g 
Clare Market was acquired. From time to ‘tim 
building was added to, until 1913, when. inde 
persons, appointed under the statutes of the un 
to report.on the organisation and administration 
schools of the university, stated emphatically ‘h 
school had outgrown its.accommodation,”’ and e 
the opinion “ that the greatest effort should now b 
to provide accommodation of an adequate character 
a school which had been so signally successful.” J 
architects for the new building are Messrs. Trehearne a 
Norman, from whose designs many of the fine n 
structures in Kingsway have been erected. 


The Metropolitan Water Board’s New Git 


_ Speaking at the opening of the new head offices of t 
Metropolitan Water Board, in Rosebery Avenue, } 
Austen. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., the architect for the bu 
ing, said that work had been stopped for thre 
owing to the war, and when he returned from 
service the threads of the. great undertaking ha 
picked up afresh. . He paid a tribute to the mag 
work put into the building by the contractors, 
F..G. Rice and Son, and tendered thanks to Mr. | 
as clerk of works. He would ask the Board to m 
building something more than its official residen 
was an historic building, and he would ask the B 
uphold it as such. They were standing on the sa 
where were erected the headquarters of the firs 
supply for London in 1613. ee : 
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Devonshire House 


Various statements continue to be circulated conce 
ing the future of the Devonshire House site, whic 
ering an area of 101,000 square feet, was recently g 
to Mr. Laurence Harrison and Mr. H. E. Barley t 
1,000,000 gs. The latest announcement mentioned t 
the forecourt was to be disposed of in small lots. T 
part of the property, however, is included in ab 
third of the site, concerning which the present 
have already entered into a contract to sell, the 
tion of the purchasers presumably being to erec 
“super-cinema,” restaurant, and dancing hall. — 
restrictions of the London County Council with 
to the erection of luxury buildings have to be tak 
serious consideration, and these might not improbal 
cause some alteration of the proposed scheme. 
remaining two-thirds of the site are to be sold in lots! 
houses or shops to suit purchasers. 


International Housing ‘Conference 


The  Inter-Alhed Housing and Town-Planm 
Congress, which is to open in London on Thut 
day, at the Central ‘Hall, Westminster, and 
will last for seven days, has upon its program 
subjects of important and present interest for di 
They are: “ National Post-War Housing and 1] 
Planning Policies,” ‘‘The Preparation and Carryil 
into Effect of National Programmes to Secure Prof 
Housing Conditions for Every Family,” “‘ The Mimm 
of Housing Accommodation Necessary to Provide fort 
Full Development of a Happy Family Life.” “ Standa 
of Building Construction and the*Development of Ne 
Methods: the Use of New Materials,’’ “ National at 
Regional Town and Rural Planning Developments. 

series of visits to study housing and town-plannil 
schemes has been arranged, Bristol and Birmi 
having been chosen, “as in these two towns hou! 
The offices of the Col 
gress will be at 41, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


T 
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odern French Architecture. 4.—Entrance to Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


The Late Jean-Louis Pascal, Membre de l'Institut, Architect 


: — 
4a 
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Pascal succeeded Henri Labrouste as architect of the National Library in 1875. 


In his work upon the new wing 
he proved himself a worthy successor, especially in his reconstruction of the fagade to the Rue Colbert. Modern 
Paris has no elevation more beautifully designed or more delicately detailed. The entrance, shown above, is 

fine in scale and detail alike, 
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“O the objections commonly raised to the policy of 
delegating to academic schools the bulk of the 
work ‘of architectural education, cogent and 
complete answers can be given. 

ponents of academic education in architecture are 

to assume, and to endeavour to inculcate the idea 

hers, that a University is an institution devoted 

y to the study of the classics, philosophy, and 

science, and that, in so far as it concerns itself with 

ed knowledge and technical instruction, these 
are treated in an amateur and ineffective fashion. 
an illusion based on ignorance and_ prejudice. 
ever may once have been true about Oxford and 
ridge in that respect, there are no grounds for 
ing such an accusation against the younger univer- 

In medicine, in engineering, in chemistry, in 
branch of applied science, they are elaborately 
ped to give, and do give, the most efficient prac- 
training that can be obtained; and it is for that 

n that they attract the majority of their students. 

epresentation of a modern university as a scholastic 

uary whose inmates languish in a rarefied atmo- 

e of abstract theory may serve a debating 

ys€; but it has-nothing to do with the facts of the 


aching Statts and Professional Practice 


other favourite assumption, again and again made 
2 present educational controversy, is that those 
nsible for the instruction in academic schools of 
ecture have little or no experience of practical 
; that they are “academic” in the sense ef being 
ers pure and simple. Only in a single University 
1,.and that a comparatively small one, has any 
‘ton been placed upon the private practice of the 
This particular disability—which it is understood 
ut to be removed—was not imposed by the Univer- 
n its Own initia’ive, but as the result of represen‘a- 
made by the local society of architects! (It is 
y necessary to point out that no body of general 
al practitioners could be imagined protesting to.a 
rsity against the freedom of its professors of 
ime to practise. The idea would be subversive of 
minciples on which medical education is based— 
m which all technical training ought to rest:) 
ally, professors of architecture are engaged in 
ting actual commissions, -and it is obviously 
lable and right that they should be permitted to 
because of the direct value of the experience to 
as teachers. For a professor who appreciates the 
of his position his school will always come first; 
ll not exploit his official connection with it as a 
3 of increasing his private practice; nor will he in 
‘ay suffer this practice to force him to neglect his 
ng or administrative work. To do them justice, 
professors of architecture fairly observe their 
tions ; and, if they accept large commissions, it is 
se they command, outside ithe school, a personal 
vhich can see these undertak'ngs through with a 
um of supervision. When it is well known, as it 
»€, that such is the general rule, there is no excuse 
€ constant attempts which have been made _ to 
ent teachers of architecture as persons living in a 
of books and paper-designs and knowing little or 
g of professional practice. 
orms which aim at getting rid of widespread evils 
ten opposed on the ground that, if put into effect, 
vould inflict hardships of various kinds. Thus the 
sal to regularise architectural education, to place 
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Architectural Education and Registration 


By LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
(Concluded fiom page 676, No. 1325.)° 


it uniformly on the highest plane and to recognise no 
training upon a lower level, is met by the objection that 
many persons who might wish to become architects 
would, through no fault of their own, be debarred from 
the ‘chance of ever entering the profession. It they 
were unable to afford the expenses of a full ecademic 
course—and prospective candidates who live in the 
remoter parts of the country, and have only slender 
means, would certainly not be able to bear the cost— 
their case would be hopeless. They would simply be 
shut out. Not to speak of the injustice done, the pro- 
fession itself would suffer from the loss of much possible 
talent, perhaps even of genius, and its membership 
would be unnecessarily reduced. 


Reconstruction of Professional Training 


To each of these points there is a conclusive reply. 
No guillotine scheme is proposed in the first instance. 
The reconstruction of professional training must take 
into account the existence of apprentices, pupils, 
assistants, etc.. already committed to the pursuit ot 
architecture under disadvantageous circumstances, 
which they are powerless to remedy. That the rights 
of these probationers will be safeguarded in any case is 
certain. But an early date:should be definitely estab- 
lished after which entrance to the profession by any 
route other: than that of a recognised school will be 
refused. To meet the cases of financial disability there- 
after arising, maintenance and education scholarships 
must be established, a certain number at each recognised 
school, to be competed for annually by applicants for 
admission. By this means some sort of guarantee will 
be provided that those most fitted to survive do so, and 
that the unsuccessful candidates turn to other occupa- 
tions for which they are better adapted. Unquestion- 
ably the whole tendency of a scheme of regularised 
academic education will be to reduce the size of the 
profession. But that will be so much clear gain. There 
are at present in this country far too many self-created 
and self-styled architects, far too many small reluctant 
practices carried on with difficulty by persons of indif- 
ferent competence, and yielding only the barest and 
most uncertain living. In America, where academic 
training is established, and where the quality and quan- 
tity of the work executed so immeasurably surpasses 
anything done here, there are fewer architects than in 
the United Kingdom—certainly fewer in relative, 
possibly fewer in absolute, number; and this though the 
American population approximately doubles ours. 

Fewer and better architects, larger and better prac- 
‘tices are what we need, and what we can secure by an 
intelligent educational policy. The hypothetical 
injuries which it is feared a regular system of training 
might cause in isolated instances cannot seriously be 
weighed against the solid general advantages the 
system would bring to the profession as a whole. 


Architecture at the American Universities 


Recently much play has been made with a report of 
the American Board of Education, adversely criticis- 
ing various points in the system of architectural training 
in operation in the United States; and it has been 
implied that, if the University schools there provoke such 
criticism, we, for our own part, should be well advised 
to place no special confidence in the value of the 
academic model. 

The inference ignores on the one hand the excellence 
of the vast American post-graduate performance in 
architecture, and, on the other, the peculiar difficulties 
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under which the American University schcols have 
laboured. In regard to the first, any dispassionate 
judgment must admit that the average level of archi- 
tectural achievement in the Unitea States 1s incompar- 
ably higher than that obtaining in this country, a state 
of affairs for which the combined influence of the 
academic schools and of the Beaux Arts is directly 
responsible. In regard to the second—the special dis- 
abilities imposed on the majority of American 
schools—some explanation. may be. necessary. Super- 
ficially the constitution of the normal University in 
America is that of a free, autonomous body. Actually 
it is a bureaucratic institution, governed from without 
by a plutocracy—its millionaire patrons—and from 
within by officials, largely subservient to those patrons, 
and possessing autocratic powers of administration. 


By an unfortunate arrangement nearly every Univer- 
sity school of architecture in America 1s incorporated, 
either in a Faculty of Science or in a Faculiy of 
Engineering. As scientific subjects in general, and 
engineering in particular, are exceedingly popular, and 
very heavily staffed in-the American Universities, the 
representatives of those subjects monopolise the official 
posts on their respective faculties. Arch-tecture 15 
crowded out and its departmental claims are disre- 
garded; the schools’ spheres of instruction are 
arbitrarily delimited, and the ariustic aspect of archi- 
tectural instruction is with difficulty sustained and only 
contemptuously tolerated in an administrative atmo- 
sphere hostile to it. Yet, in spite of these adverse 
conditions, the American academic schools are to-day 
chiefly responsible for the splendid quality of the best 
work executed in the States; and their influence on the 
general mass of production is invaluable. 


It is thus obvious that their position in relation to 
other academic departments merely requires readjust- 
ment for them to accomplish still more and to escape 
censures which should be directed rather against 
conditions of administration for which they are not 
responsible than against the actual work they do. 


The Case of Harvard 


One American school at least has comp‘ete freedom— 
that of Harvard University. There a separate Faculty 
of Architecture exists, possessing a splendid building of 
its own, an extensive staff and a unique equipment, and 
enjoying full independence to teach architecture as it 
should be taught. That is the true solution of the 
problem, and the one which we should be more easily 
enabled to follow in this country than they are at liberty 
to do in America. For we have not made the initial 
mistake of tying up all our academic schools of architec- 
ture with Science or Engineering Faculties. With us 
they are commonly incorporated in Faculties of Arts, and 
are therefore in the first instance established in a con- 
genial atmosphere, in which their growth is sympathet- 
cally encouraged. Whilst those included within scientific 
Faculties exist also on a basis of equality with the other 
Departments of such ‘bodies, the constitution and 
administration of British Universities being informed 
with another spirit than that which too often dominates 


American institutions. All academic schools have, 
of course, the advantage of being able to call 
upon ithe teaching and_ technical equipment of 


other Faculties as they require them. So _ placed, 
University Schools of Architecture in Great Britain 
may readily develop into Faculties of Architecture ; 
and one provincial school is already within measur- 
able distance of doing so. As such, they would in time 
be endowed with resources, buildings, and apparatus 
comparable to those of other Faculties. .Each separate 
Faculty of Architecture would have its own admuinistra- 
tive system, its own group of professors and lecturers, 
founding and carrying on not the personal doctrine of an 
individual—the occasional weakness of a school directed 
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by a single professor—but a great collective traditi 
1here would be research professorships devoted to 
experimental investigation ot materials, extending 

range of technical knowledge and publishing the reg 
of new discoveries. In short, the Faculties of Archit 
ture would pertorm those educative and_ professio, 
services which the Medical Faculties render in anot 
sphere; and they would do so under the same conditi 
of freedom and with the same authority. a 


Alternatives to Reform, 


Two alternatives to the programme of. reform hh 
outlined may conceivably be put forward. One 
already received public.expression ; the other has so 
only been tentatively advanced in private discuss 
The first alternative is no more than the old Whig po! 
of leaving everything to muddle along as it is in 
name of tolerance and liberty.. The spirit of demoer 
is invoked to obscure actual standards. of value, anc 
create a prejudice against the establishment of ar 
tectural education on the highest plane. We are { 
that, as the part-time surveying, building, and so-ca| 
architectural classes held in Schools of Art and P 
technic Institutes throughout the country are | 
numerous, they are to be generously accepted as sz 
factory instruments of professional training. To re 
nise only schools of better educational status — 
purely architectural character is merely snobbish. — 
road cannot be made too wide, the gradient too sli; 
no scheme can be too comprehensive or too variega 
Vocations the most indirectly related to architecture 
to be regarded as integral parts of it, and all tas 
good and bad, all capacities, great and small, are t 
welcomed within the fold. - 


It has not been through the adoption of such a go 
that any profession has ever arisen to efficiency and: 
public respect—has ever, in fact, justified its right t 
called a profession. The organisation of the med 
profession in the middle of the last century, was base 
the idea of quality, not quantity ; and it was not sot 
to embrace in one amorphous body doctors, dent 
chemists, -#asseurs, and hospital attendants, Yet 
is exactly what the protagonists of “democratic ” t1 
ing in architecture would have us do in the world of 
own profession. They would sacrifice directness of : 
definition of function, standards of education, all 
sequent prestige and all hope of. registration for 
ideal that can most accurately be described as ch 
Valuers, quantity-surveyors, self-instructed amate 
anybody taught anywhere and anyhow, if they can 
certain hack examinations held in London, let t 
all be admitted. Let everything be kept fluid an 
the consistency of water and all will be well. Itis 
last cry of the Victorians, the survivors of that cur 
age in which it was possible seriously to discuss 
question “ Architecture—an Art or a Profession”? 
in all good faith to assume that “Art’’ and “Pre 
sion ’’ were antithetic terms. 


The other proposal, the second alternative to 
academic programme, is less obviously unintellig 
but there are fatal objections to it. Briefly outline 
amounts to this:—A Ministry of Fine Arts app 
likely to be established in the near future. Woul 
not therefore be possible to create a new schoo 
architecture in London, on the lines of the Ecole 
Beaux Arts, and under the zgis of the Ministry? 
if not to create a new school, to develop the lat 
existing non-academic school—the Architectural A 
ciation—under the same auspices ? Such a school wi 
include within its organisation the ateliers affiliate 
the Royal Academy, and might extend its influ 
to the provinces by establishing branch schools i 
larger towns. These branches would serve to fee 
central institution by supplying it with their 
students, who could complete an advanced cours 
London, and ultimately pass through the R 
Academy ateliers. ; 
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Sculpture. 1.—Central Group for a Garden Fountain 


P. G. Bentham, R.B.S., Sculptor 


This delightful little sculpture group has been carried out in stone, and forms the central feature of the 

garden fountain of a house at Hayling Island, for which Messts.. Hepworth and Wornum are the architects. 

About these two sturdy little figures, struggling playfully with turtle and dolphin, there is a winsome 
charm that is altogether captivating. 


Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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he initial fallacy one encounters here is the suppo- 
n that it is possible to create at a stroke, either from 
ing at all or out of certain existing material, a 
r-school of architecture that shall be in England 
ounterpart of that of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
10€. 


Unique Position of the Beaux Arts 


hat the advocates of this project appear to forget 1s, 
the unique historical position of the Beaux Arts, 
1d the profound difference between French and 
lish educational conditions. The Beaux Arts School 
ally dates from 1671. It is the direct lineal 
sndant of Colbert’s Academy of Architecture ; for, 
s re-creation in 1795 as a branch of the Jzstztut 
onal, after the Revolution, the mantle of 
cademte Royal d’Architecture again descended 
it. Rich in the heritage of a great tradition, the 
ority of the Beaux Arts is universally accepted ; 
through its connection with the Jzs¢ztut, it has 
ired the status of a University of Fine Arts. It 
Id be obvious that to attempt to reproduce anything 
such a school in, so to speak, a vacuum is to attempt 
mpossible. Nor can the Architectural Association 
ol provide the requisite nucleus. Of late years, as 
yone must gladly acknowledge, it has developed 
iantly, but its history is too recent by some cen- 
s, and it lacks the one indispensable asset— 
emic rank—which in England could alone com- 
ate for that defect. Evenif the name of the Royal 
Jemy were by some arrangement associated with the 
ne, to give to it an added dignity, the result would 
ttle if any better. For though the Academy has 
ided in the past, and does include to-day, architects 
istinction amongst its members, its teaching record 
r as architecture is concerned is negligible, and its 
tation is, in too exclusive and too compromising a 
e, that of a society of painters. In the future, if 
itectural training be developed on academic lines, 
new ateliers federated under the Royal Academy 
be expected to acquire reputations as post-graduate 
as; but in that capacity their authority will owe 
to the Universities than to the Academy. 


The A.A. School 


1e Architectural Association School should be recog- 
1 as a most valuable teaching institution in any 
mable bill for architectural education and registra- 
Whether that School sought academic rank through 
ation with London University or not, its import- 
, and the value of its work necessitate that it should 
ecognised, and, assuming it did not desire affilia- 
that it should have a status analogous to that of 
Ledical ‘Corporations in the First Medical Act. But 
een such a status and the position of supreme 
ish school, there is the difference between the 
ical and expedient and the impracticable and 
pedient. 

ae second point ignored by the enthusiasts for a 
Jon Beaux Arts, namely that the conditions of 
er education in England are not those which obtain 
rance, need hardly be laboured at length. It is true 
m many economic and adminstrative matters, we 
r from over-centralisation in London; but in nearly 
ranches of professional education our Universities 
effectively counteracted that tendency. A similar 
ess may ultimately occur in France; the indications, 
over, are not yet obtrusively apparent—in architec- 
education not at all. Paris is still permitted to 
France dry. Ability, which, were the means avail- 
» might be developed and find opportunities for 
oyment in the provinces, is automatically attracted 
aris, and there in frantic competition is largely 
ced _to sterility and impotence. The Beaux Arts 
erally the only school of architecture which counts 
rance. It is the Mecca of every provincial student, 
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the absorbent which drains every provincial school of its 
vitality. The Parisian écode skims the cream from the 
milk of French talent; as a school its reputation is so 
much enhanced and the architecture of Paris so much 
benefited. But at a ruinous cost to the rest of France ; 
for the milk runs to waste in the gutters of the capital ; 
and the provinces get no more of the cream than may be 
represented by an occasional étel de ville or a railway 
station that has been designed in a Paris studio. The 
registration of the architectural profession is not yet even 
considered practical politics in France. No qualification 
could ‘be accepted for the purposes of registration except 
that of the Beaux Arts: and no centrally conducted tests 
could ever be devised to meet the minimum educational 
requirements of a Registration Act that would confer any 
real benefits on the profession. 


A National System Required 


Such is the penalty of a system of education that has 
merely a metropolitan instead of a national basis. Again 
to employ the medical analogy by way of contrast. In 
the United Kingdom the Faculties of Medicine in Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
elsewhere rank on equal terms with the London Faculty. 
The advantages are manifest. Every provincial city 
possesses its own distinguished specialists; its local 
resident practitioners are not inferior in training to those 


working in London; and the whole medical service . 


throughout the country is equally efficient. Precisely 
the same results can be achieved in architecture by the 
same method of educational devolution. The established 
Universities are the instruments to use; for their 
individual and collective authority can give to architec- 
tural education the prestige which no centralised non- 
academic school could ever offer even though, to the 
great hurt of the profess‘on, it were fed by innumerable 
local branches. 

We would conclude as we began, by urging that the 
First Medical Act be adopted as the model for the 
statutory measure indispensable to the welfare and 
advancement of our own profession. If that course be 
‘taken it will be necessary, in view of the indissolubility 
of the questions of education and registration, that a 
proportion of the members of the Committee on Regis- 
tration be chosen as educational experts, and that an 
Auxiliary Committee of educationists representing the 
Universities and the recognised schools be set up for 
consultative purposes to assist ‘he deliberations of the 
Registration Committee. 


Prompt Action Necessary. 


The bill should, of course, be a compulsory measure 
introduced by a Government Ministry. Its preamble 
should define and delimit the sphere of the architect, and 
should make clear that the first object of the proposed 
Act is to protect the interests of the public—the med cal 
precedent being in this latter respect again followed. 
Provision should be made under the bill for. Branch 
Councils either on a national or, perhaps more suitably, 
on a regional basis, so as to overcome the congestion of 
administrative business that would otherwise occur if all 


_ professional questions had to be referred to the General 


Council. Finally, the measure should be drafted and 
presented with as little delay as possible. There is no 
time to wait till the profession has voluntarily educated 
itself. Other bodies, whose claims may infringe our 
own rights, are about to seek Parliamentary registration. 


For the sake of unanimity and immediate concerted - 


action we must accept a present standard of qualifica- 
tion that may approximate to zero at its lowest point, 
and, for the passage of the bill, trust to the inclusion of 
clauses definitely guaranteeing the future education of 
the profession. Upon the nature of those clauses—the 
standards which they set up and the conditions they 
prescribe—our success will depend, 
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Architectural Causerte: 


T is indicative of tthe spirit of the day that the works 
of architects are being subjected to a curtain fire 
of criticism pending an attack in mass formation by 
the laymen. Those responsible for the defence of 

the strongholds of art have already issued orders for a 
counter-attack. It is to be a fight to a finish between 
the professional arbiter of taste and the critic who 1s 
determined to reveal the seamy side of things. It is 
interesting to watch the beginning of the conflict. There 
is a touch of comedy in the preliminary skirmishing, but 
the coming battle will have its tragic aspects, for without 
doubt many reputations will go down. 
* * ae 


The function of the architectural critic is tto keep 
artists alive, and to inspire them with an acute sense of 
their responsibility to the public. Not in the matter of 
bricks, concrete, and drains—the municipal authorities 
attend to the mundane side—but to act in tthe capacity of 
provost-marshal regarding deportment in the public 
streets. As a leading newspaper remarks, the art critics 
are not municipal inspectors, nor squires attendant on the 
authentic knighthood of art. So far as they are any 
good, they are artists themselves. 


* * * 


Owing to the peculiar constitution of the architectural 
body, etiquette does not permit either criticism or con- 
structive advice on the part of individual architects 
concerning works of public interest. As a result, the 
professional papers are deemed to be apathetic, and it 1s 
left to the public Press and the scathing pen of the crit'c 
who has nothing to lose, to ventilate grievances borne in 
silence by the majority of architects who hold the interests 
of their profession dear. Consequently, a situation of 
extreme difficulty has arisen—one, moreover, demanding 
the immediate attention of the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the united efforts of 
the Art Committee. Ina word, the critic. speaking for 
the public, demands from architects a declaration of 
policy. He will not be fobbed off with mere verbosity, 
neither will he accept the statement that architects con- 
sist of sheep and goats, with a sprinkling of foxes. 
Architecture is either a highly scientific art, and to be 
practised as such, or it is merely a commercial venture, 
devoid of soul; in which latter case England is indeed in 
a very bad way. 

* * 

Since the beginning of the last century, this country, 
in common with other countries, passed through many 
diseases brought about by the sudden and rapid develop- 


ment of industry on an unprecedented scale, the rise of ° 


democracy, the lust for excitement, and the craze for 
experiment. Sir Reginald Blomfield has, it is announced. 
a new book in the press entitled “The Tangled Skein,” 
which will, without doubt, remind us anew of much that 
we already know. Historical references are all very well 
in their way, but cannot be compared to the value of a 
declaration of policy. The ordinary architect, in 
London or the provinces, takes his cue from Olympus. 
To him it is the centre of taste. Small wonder, then, 
that he is content to pursue his journeyman existence in 
accordance with the doctrines from on high. He accepts 
the currency at its face value, having neither time, 
inclination, nor wit to test it. As a result, the critic 
‘ encounters a dead level of mediocrity in the aspect of the 
streets, a measure of frightfulness that would be 
ludicrous were it not tragic. How is it the critic never 
levels his gibes at the country-house? The answer is 
because it is embossed in a natural setting, and he rarely 
sees It save as a water-colour drawing at the Royal 
Academy. The critic can, and does, deride the archi- 
tecture of the Garden City because he can visit it and 
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On Criticism 


subject it to ridicule. He jeers at the aspect of the n 
buildings in the streets of London because they 
inanely putrescent. The proposal to pull down ninete 
City churches affords him further opportunity to deri 


the apathy of architects, and to dwell unpleasantly | 
the types likely to take their place. | 


* * * 


It is customary for architects to blame public taste, 
bewail the commercial instinct that renders the spol 
tion of the streets possible. The fault is not in the 
matters; it is to be found in the low level of taste, lack 
education in architecture, as well as an overweani 
desire for notoriety based upon egotistical snobber 
The advantages of collective effort are at a discou 
everywhere the cry is heard, “ Let us develop indiyjc 
ality,” but if the newer buildings of London town ref 
personality, then the criterion of individuality is doom 
without further excuse. | 

* * * 


Sound architecture will not arise at the call of a crit 
neither is it to be supposed that either the Roy 
Academy, with its galaxy of talent, or the Royal Insti 
of British Architects, with its huge membership, y 
succeed in improving affairs until specific changes ha 
taken place, and these changes must come from withir 


* * * 


In the palaces of art effort is fostered and encourage 
diplomas are given and marks bestowed. There t 
matter ends. As things are at present, it is open for t 
public to engage whom it pleases to carry schemes ir 
effect. There is no guarantee that an architect of ta! 
will be employed. In many cases no architect is engage 
Such is tthe present state of the law. The unification 
the professions, bringing in its train the Registration 
architects, cannot but produce benefits. 

* * * 


Regarding public buildings and street architecture, t 
position of the official architect must be recognised: w 
this reservation—that the official architect should 
empowered to call upon the Council of the Royal Instit 
of British Architects for advice on small matters of tas 
It should be made impossible for any building to be und 
taken until the scheme for a comprehensive treatment 
a whole street had received approval. We know h 
much was accomplished in the first half of the last centt 
when the Committee of Taste directed affairs; surely 
should be possible in these days to improve on 
system. As affairs are at present constituted, the Ro 
Institute and the Royal Academy are too political in th 
relationship; we have the Lords and the ‘Commons, a 
this, viewed dispassionately, is not good for the bet 
iuterests of the profession. . 

* * * 


Unless action is taken by those who influence prof 
sional opinion, and that right speedily, we are likely 
see a continuance of the existing chaos. We raise a st0 
of words about the towers of the threatened churches, ' 
allow Nash’s Quadant to be pickaxed under our ey 
The official mind once committed to a mistake sees 
alternative ; it could not brook the idea of pulling do 
the Regent Street front of the Piccadilly Hotel 4 
redesigning the Quadrant anew as a comprehens 
entity. No. it had recourse to compromise. The Cro 
authorities, with Tallis before them, did not take! 
trouble to analyse the arrangement and relationship 
Nash’s buildings throughout the length of Regent Stre 
but with the intelligence of the ostrich made sum 
pecks at the problem. Truly, Conduit Street ne 
waking up! AERO. 


| 
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Jean - Louis 


is with deep regret that we record 
the death, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three, of M. Jean 2 Louis 
al, Membre de l’Institut de France, 
taire de la Société des Artistes Fran- 
Commandeur de la Legion d’Hon- 
, and British Royal Gold Medallist 
jae. Pascal was widely known and 
red in this country, partly because of 
ntroduction to the profession by the 
Phené Spiers, who was his intimate 
d, and partly, no doubt, because he 
e English fluently; but mainly be- 
» of the rare excellence of his work, 
h had won the whole-hearted appre- 
yn of British architects. 

is an essential characteristic of every 
1 of men to possess a personality 
h inspires and retains the confidence 
ose who come under his influence. 
personality, expressing as it does a 
liar combination of the best elements 
aracter, added to the ordinary skilful 
mance of his duties, is often all that 
cessary to a considerable measure of 
ss in many an undertaking; but to 
n great success and retain it over a 
d of many years in certain profes- 
, especially in such as teaching art— 
hich the most important part is the 
inable—requires not only confidence 
e man and his opinions, but that he 
possess that rare charm which wins 
tion and gains the affection of his fol- 
-s, Especially is this true when that 
tship in his profession is recognised 
mnly by virtue of his accomplished 
s but by what is practically a kind of 
t—by the number and successes of 
. men who seek and profit by his in- 
tion—his pupils—or who desire his 
ment upon their works, who elect him 
e or juror to decide between them in 
yetitions and for honours at the exhi- 
ns; and it is in this way that leader- 
among architects is recognised by our 
éres in France. Pascal was such a 


Early Years 


un-Louis Pascal was born in Paris on > 


4, 1837, and at about the age of six- 
years became a pupil of Gilbert, and 
ed ine Ecole des Beaux-Arts a year 
. He almost immediately  distin- 
ied himself as an artist by winning 
second and, the following year, the 
prix Rougeoin—the latter design still 
> regarded as one of the most bril- 
decorative essays the prize has drawn 
|. He gained the prix Abel Blouet, 
many other student honours, includ- 
he Grande médaille d’émulation and 
ix Departmental, and at the age of 
ty - two years won for the first 
(1859) the second Grand Prix de 
e. This was the year that Boitte 
ed the premier prix, and the first of 
ries of competitions for this coveted 
, When the logists, for a period of 
t or nine years, were all artists of more 
the ordinary calibre of these con- 
ents, nearly all having subsequently 
ed the Grand Prix and eminence in 
profession. The list of “Grand Prix”’ 
ides Boitte 1859, Moyaux 1861, Chab- 
1862, Guadet 1864, Pascal 1866, and 
ard 1867. Among these Pascal became 
hinent for several reasons; he gained 
ye seven times, and second Grand Prix 
e (A unique distinction), and finally 
Grand Prix itself, with the most re- 
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Pascal: An Appreciation 


markable artistic composition that has yet 
been produced in all the great competi- 
tions for this prize. 


A Great Grand Prix 


In all previous competit’ons the condi- 
tion of site had been such as to allow a 
simple symmetrical plan, and absolute 
symmetry had been a sene qua non. It 
was upon designs for absolutely impos- 
sible buildings for France at that time, or 
even for the United States at the present, 
that the great abilities of Garnier, Ginain, 
Bonnet, Vaudremer, Moyaux, and Guadet, 
had been made apparent. Each had pro- 
duced a brilliant classical composition, 
and it seemed as though the last word in 
such design had been given in Moyaux’ 
masterly plan for an “Etablissment de 
Bains dans une ville d’eaux thermales,”’ 
which won the grande timbale in ’61._ But 


the programme of the year 18606 gave an_ 


irregular site with conditions such as are 
met in actual practice, and for which the 
classical monuments of neither Greece nor 
Rome afford much inspiration. The 
building, too, was within the bounds of 
possibility, not to say probability. The 
solution demanded above all things in- 
vention, and put it to the logists to prove 
that they could produce a modern group 
of buildings fit to rank with the great 
classical works. The result produced an 
entirely new type of design, in which 
almost every difficulty met with in compli- 
cated planning is found handled with a 
mastery rarely achieved save in the later 
works of those architects of bygone days, 
who we call the “ great masters.” 

One can with difficulty give an idea of 
the labour and energy which must be 
deployed to gain a loge seven times, and 
triumph over the numerous competitors 
who present themselves for these examina- 
tions. The diversity of the programmes 
requires an uncommon subtlety of talent, 
and innumerable resources of imagina- 
tion. The Grand Prix de Rome is, as 
everyone knows, the highest “recom- 
pense’? awarded to architects, as it is also: 
to painters, sculptors, engravers, and 
musicians—hy the French Government. 

The same year he obtained at the Salon 
of 1866 a medal for a study for a Legis- 
lative Building in Holland. During the 
five previous years he had worked as the 
trusted and intelligent collaborator of 
Charles Garnier upon the design for the 
Grand Opera, and his name is inseparable 
from that of the great designer of the 
Academie Nationale de Musique. One 
sees in his Grand Prix design that he knew 
how to bring forward in his student work 
the knowledge gained in practical expe- 
rience. And the fact of continuing to enter 
the competitions at the Ecole after com- 
mencing upon actual architecture is 
enough to prove an extraordinary capacity 
for work ; but this is further demonstrated 
by the beautiful sets of drawings of resto- 
rations of antique monuments which he 
sent back to Paris every year during his 
stay in Italy and Greece, which obtained 
the highest commendations of the Aca- 
demie des Beaux-Arts. At Rome he 
designed the monument erected there, in 
the Fiench Church of St. Louis, in 
memory of Colonel d’Argy. 


State Appointments 


After the war he became Auditor to the 
“Conseil Général des Batiments Civils,” 


and was then chosen by Lefuel to become 
Inspector of Works upon the completion 
of the Louvre, where he remained thus 
occupied for several years. 

In 1872 he designed the exquisite monu- 
ment to Henri Régnault, in collaboration 
with Coquart, Chapu, and Degeorges 
(sculptors), which stands under the arcade 
in the Cour de Murier of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The same year he submitted 
a design, which was premiated in compe- 
tition for the Hotel de Ville, Paris, and 
the following year won a medal at the 
Vienna Exposition. He also received the 
Lheureux prize, given by the City of Paris. 

In 1874 he entered a design which was 
awarded a prize in the competition for the 
Church of the Sacré-Coeur, at Mont- 
martre, and succeeded his former master, 
Questel, as Chief of the Atelier, since 
known by his name, but which is in full: 
Atelier Blouet-Gilbert-Questel-Pascal. He 
was made the _ successor of Henri 
Labrouste as architect of the National 
Library (Paris) in 1875, and also Diocesan 
Architect of the Dréme. In his work upon 
the new wing of the library he proved him- 
self worthy to succeed Labrouste, espe- 
cially in his reconstruction of the facade 
in the Rue Colbert, than which there is no 
work in modern Paris more charmingly 
designed or more delicately detailed. 


He won in competition in 1876 the 
Faculté mixte de Médicine et de Phar- 
macie at Bordeaux, an important work 
which occupied most of his time during 
the next two years. 


At the Universal Exposition of 1878 he 
designed the Portuguese National and 
Colonial Palace, which scored him another 
success—a medal of the first class and the 
decoration of the Cross of Portugal. 


The same year he was made a member 
of the Jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and in 1880 received the decoration of the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Légion de’Hon- 
neur. 


If now we mention the Monument to 
Michelet in the cemetery of Pere-Lachaise, 
designed in collaboration with Mercié 
(sculptor), the monuments to President 
Carnot, at Bordeaux, and of Victor Hugo, 
in collaboration with the sculptor Barrias, 
and of Charles Garnier at Paris, and the 
decoration of the Chapelle de la Rochelle, 
in collaboration with Bouguereau 
(painter), we shall have mentioned the 
most of his purely artistic work; always 
dearest to the heart of the French architect. 


List of Important Works 


But there is a long list of work of 
greater magnitude, and, aside from the 
artist’s point of view, of greater interest— 
which had made up the bulk of the life’s 
work of M. Pascal. Among these we may 
place in the first rank the Mairie and a 
group of schools at Ablon, the transforma- 
tion of the old Italian theatre into a branch 
of the Banque de France. The town house 
of the painter Bouguereau at 75, rue Notre 
Dame-des-Champs, which was one of his 
earliest works, the house of the engraver 
Jacquet at the IJsle-Adam, that of M. 
Renouard at Pau, the Chateau and dé- 
pendances de Doux near d’Aurillac, the 
town house of the painter Perrault at 45, 
Boulevard Flandrin, the transformation of 
a nart of the Palais Royal into a town 
house for M. Blanchet. Also the beautiful 
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apartment house at 197, Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, and the Keenigswarter house at 
12, rue de Prony. 

This incomplete list includes many of 
the best specimens of architecture of our 
epoch, but as many of them are known to 
everyone, it will not be necessary to dwell 
upon them here. Besides this private 
practice and the public offices filled and 
mentioned above, he had performed im- 
portant functions as architect of the 
diocese of Valence, of Avignon, and the 
Vaucluse. In 1880 he became a member 
of the National Conseil Général des Bati- 
ments. 

In 1887 he was made a member of the 
Academy, in 1889 promoted Officer of the 
Légion d’Honneur, and also chosen a 
member and reporter of the Jury of the 
Section of Architecture of the Universal 
Exposition, following which he was created 
an Officer of Public Instruction. In May, 
1890, he was elected a Membre de 1’Insti- 
tut (Académie des Beaux-Arts), in succes- 
sion to Jules André, and in 1903 Com- 
mander of the Legion d’Honneur. He had 
served as member of the jury of innumer- 
able competitions, salons, and exhibitions, 
with which his lucid, concise statements, 
coupled with his unfailing perception 
and judgment, bore great weight. As 
Inspector-General of Civil Buildings 
(fourth division), M. Pascal was entrusted 
with the supervision and care of the fol- 
lowing public monuments: The Observa- 
tory, the Grand Opera, the Pantheon, and 
the Grand Palais de Champs-Elysées at 
Paris ; the Chateau de Pau, the Faculté de 
Medicine et de Pharmacie at Montpelier ; 
the Ecole veterinaire at Toulouse, and the 
Institution of Deaf Mutes at Bordeaux. 


L’ Atelier Pascal 


The life-story of every French architect, 
at least of those trained at the National 
School of Fine Arts, begins with. his 
master’s teacher and _ terminates—pro- 
bably?--with his youngest pupil’s last 
pupil; but for the purposes of this appre- 
ciation it will be sufficient to mention only 
that M. Pascal was a pupil of Gilbert, and 
after the death of Gilbert of Questel, who 
succeeded him, and that he presided over 
the atelier in which he studied forty-three 
years and more ago; and among his pupils 
a few of the more distinguished were 
Henri Paul Nénot, architect of the Sor- 
bonne, Grand Prix de Rome, 1877; John 
J. Burnet, of Glasgow, architect of the 
extensions to the British Museum, Désiré 
Despradelles, twice classed first for the 
Grand Prix, and twice the victim of ad- 
verse circumstances, winner of first, 
second Prix de Rome, and of third place 
in the competition for the University sof 
California, architect of the Boston Gereral 
Hospital, and Professor of Architecture in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy ; Charles Mewes and Arthur Davis, 
architects of the Ritz Hotel, “Morning 
Post’ building, and the Automobile Club, 
London ; Frank Simon, of Liverpool, joint 
architect of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange; Professor Paul Cret, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Cassién-Bernard, 
Courtois-Suffit, Recoura, Duquesne, and 
Debat. 

Among his earlier pupils gaining one or 
another of the Prix de Rome are Breasson 


187¢. Cassien-Bernard 1876, Nenot 1877, 
Courtois-Suffit 1882, Quatesons 1883, 
Heubes 1877, Despradelles 1889, and 


Bossis 1890. The Prix Achille Leclere has 
been won by his pupils eight times since 
1895, and of the Prix Chenavard, nine 
since that year. 

His pupils came from all parts of the 
world, but especially from England and 
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the United States, one great. advantage to 
his English-speaking pupils being that he 
not infrequently gave them the benefit of 
his kindly criticism in their own tongue. 
To all he was affectionately known as 
Pére Pascal—in fact, to many of the stu- 
dents who were never his pupils! Asa strik- 
ing testimony of this spirit of affectionate 
loyalty and friendship, his former pupils 
memoralised the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his adoption by the atelier—for it must 
be remembered that the atelier chooses its 
own master—by having a medal struck in 
his honour and presented to him. ‘Chap- 
lain, the greatest.of engravers of medals, 
made the design, and in it this sympa- 
thetic artist quickly caught the sentiment 
of the pupils; on the obverse it bears a 
profile portrait of M. Pascal; on the 
reverse there is a strong luxuriant tree, 
under the protecting boughs of which are 
springing up young shoots, which are 
beginning to put forth foliage. 

With all his manifold activities Pascal 
still found time to make more than a 
slight reputation as a writer of magazine 
articles, and to become a mathematician 
of conspicuous ability. He was an enter- 
taining and delightful conversationalist, 
and a charming and witty speaker. 


Pascal as a Letter Writer 


Something of the force of his logic and 
clarity of expression may be gleaned from 
the following letter written more than 
twenty years ago to a young American 
architect : 

“The time has passed when contem- 
porary civilisations ignore even their 
nearest neighbours. There are no mate- 
rials, no inventions, no new processes of 
one country that are not immediately 
known over all the world and employed 
everywhere. These two factors of the 
renaissance in art prevent us all, you as 
well asus, from creating significant forms, 
or a so-called new style, which will not be 
a growth, a development; one epoch 
simply in the upward and continuous 
evolution of architecture. More and more 
will architecture become universal—there 
will be little beside the conditions of 
climate and material which will’ make 
diversity—unless there becomes a religious 
evolution, and that is hardly to be looked 
for in this century of tolerance. 

“Tt is necessary to glance at your side. 
Having at the first step reached the culmi- 
nating point of all civilisation, having had 
no childhood apart from ours, your com- 
posite country can offer no solutions, which 
are not the consequences of our past con- 
quests, which are yours now, as well as 
ours. 

“Certain problems, whose _ different 
terms open the possibility of new dis- 
coveries, might furnish starting-points for 
interesting combinations ; but. just as your 
discoveries in science, in literature, in 
military, and in all the branches of human 
attainment tend more and more to make 
uniform the march of progress, just as the 
easy communication suppresses more and 
more the local characteristics which con- 
stitute the physiognomy of all people, and 
by bringing together gives to them the 
atmosphere of the provinces, and to the 
provinces the individuality of cities and 
villages, so architecture from day to day 
will tend more towards uniformity in future 
solutions. This consequence, this exten- 
sion of civilisation, will prove a great blow 
to artists. It has taken us centuries to lose 
our native originality, which makes the 
differences and peculiarities of diverse 
styles synonymous with differences in 
beauty ;-but it has taken us as much time 
to attain that proficiency, which means to 
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a certain extent the negation of 9 
nality, while it is the greatest securit 
the art of composition. . . . 

“Having attained your majority at 
start, we can only wish reciprocall 
each of us may reach old age as lat 
possible, to uphold each other in | 
strength of our maturity, for decrepi 
and death alone can produce from 4d 
and ruin that renaissance of which 
‘generations have dreamt, and which j 
flower of the grave. 

“There is no sadness in this thou; 
The highway is long, and, above all, } 
broad, and we may all walk in it—prob| 
in uniform step—at any rate, free | 
powerful in that vast clearing which, 
places the charming footpaths in w: 
our fathers lingered.” 4 


- 


t 
| 
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Newspaper — Productio 
Increasing Charges. 

In view of the suggested fur, 
advance in wages, and the very ser 
situation which must arise in that ey) 
the Weekly Newspaper and Perioc 
Proprietors’ Association think it of g 
importance to set forth the present co 
tions governing the production of t 
publications. 

Since 1914 the proprietors have ha 
meet a continued succession of incre 
in cost of production and distribut 
and since the armistice these inere| 
have been intensified. | 

The conditions under which they ar 
present labouring include: ‘ 

u. High price of paper, blocks, co: 
butions, and illustrations. Gg 

2. Higher salaries and wages. | 

3. Altered copditions as to worl 
hours, overtime, holidays, etc. 8 

4. Higher railway and other trans 
rates. i 

Before the war newsprint cost 1d. 
Ib., whereas it is now 64d. per Ib. | 
over ; and there have already been ek 
separate advances in printing char 
which have thereby been increased by 
per cent. to 200 per cent. on prin 
alone. For a thirty-two-page weekt 
with a circulation of 150,000 this mean 
increase in the cost of printing alom 
between £5,000 and £6,000 per annur 

As regards paper, to take a specific 
a publication using twenty tons of pi 
per week was spending in the purchas 
paper before the war £186 per week— 
under £10,000 per annum. The pre 
cost of the supply for one week’s issue 
a paper of the same size at 64d. per 
is £1,156, an advance of £970 per wW 
or £50,440 per annum. 

Attempts have been made to cope ' 
these increases by reducing the size 
publications, raising the sale price, 
by considerably increasing advertisen 
rates. These efforts have, however, | 
quite inadequate to meet the incre: 
charges, and the point is reached W 
these imcreases defeat their own objé 
Many of the publications are, in fact, 
running at a substantial loss. we 

These conditions necessarily affec 
very large number of the smaller firm 
a much greater extent than they do 
big corporations, and it must be real 
that in the aggregate these smaller fi 
employ far more labour than the lal 
concerns; so that when, as is inevit 
if conditions do not improve, many of 
smaller papers drop out as their rese! 
are exhausted, unemployment must en 
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The. Federated Builders’ Code 


HE Code, as may be inferred from 
the preceding articles in this series, 
does not seem to call for general 

slashing censure, nor for any slack 

ral assent either. It should be sub- 

d te extremely careful examination, 

se by clause. And it will only be 

» competently conducted debates (in all 

large centres) that all the possible 

ings of the Code’s provisions can be 
stood. We can see that there must be 
> Code or other of this sort. In the 

a good many things have had to be 
with no better security for their con- 

ing to perfect equity, not to mention 

ity, than was furnished by the in- 
nt human decency of those who had 

» them; as, for example, a “ give-and- 

” policy in the settlement of con- 

s. Beyond doubt, numberless mis- 

s, hardships, and inequalities arose. 

less makeshifts and improvisations 

a tendency to craft and cunning in a 

swhat haphazard game of gaining a 

t of advantage. 

it while it is necessary to formulate 

; of the game, and to observe them, 

ingle section of the industry has a sole 

: to decide the terms and provisions of 

Code. 

1e following diagram denotes the cor- 

ed position each party would occupy in 

ntract for works in accordance with 
code, points out the duties each party 

id perform, and indicates the channels 

ugh which their sphere of activities 

d operate most: 


(Concluded from page 685, No. 1325.) 


(2) That builders shall not contract for 
any works of greater value than £1,000 
unless thé bills of quantities have been 
prepared by a bona-fide practising quantity 
surveyor. 

T feel confident that if the Federated 
Builders would but give these under- 
takings, the Code could be put in opera- 
tion without urastic modification and with- 
out delay, and we could ali work in peace 
and harmony to our mutual advantage. 

But it is hopeless to expect peace and 
harmony so long as the Federated Builders 
compete with architects and quantity sur- 
veyors. This is no mere fancy. Within 
this last twelve months I have known of 
numerous cases in which builders have 
prepared the drawings. In two large con- 
tracts, each costing over £100,000, builders 
have tendered for the work without bills 
of quantities. Of course, it must be said 
in fairness to the builders that their rules 
state that 2} per cent. will be charged for 
estimates for works over a given amount 
in which bills of quantities are not sup- 
plied. But this, we see, is again in com- 
petition with the quantity surveyors. 

The Federated Builders cannot by any 


stretch of imagination consider that they . 


are justified in demanding a warranty for 
the accuracy of the working drawings and 
the bills of quantities in those cases in 
which architects and quantity surveyors 
are engaged upon building works, On the 
other hand they (the builders) reserve to 
themselves perfect freedom to estimate on 
their own drawings and bills of quantities 


WORKS 


| 
Architect 


| 
Contract Drawings 
| 


| 
Written Instruct ons Supervision 


| 
Clerk of Works 


| 
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Erection Articles of Tender Priced Schedule 
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General 
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Sub- | | 
ontractors Material Labour Extras Variations 


Des he PARTIES: 


avlovel 

1e Code ties down the architect and 
eyor to perform certain duties within 
imscribed limits, and also narrows 
n their sphere of operations, An archi- 
must confine himself to the architec- 
| side of the profession, and a quantity 
eyor to the Guantity-surveying side of 
orofession. It is only right and proper 
they should be met by such reciprocal 
essions from the builders as would 
t a conciliation and a sound working 
ical Code. What do thev ask then 
turn ? 

) That builders shall not contract for 
works of greater value than £1,000 
38 @ bona-fide practising architect has 
engaged to prepare the plans and 
rintend the works. 


= 


Contractor 


without any restrictions of any kind what- 
soever, and to enter into a contract for the 
carrying out of building works that shall 
not bear the impression and stamp of the 
Code. 

As I have said previously, if builders 
seek protection, then let them extend the 
same privilege to professional ‘ men. 
Federated Builders must in equity observe 
towards professional! men the principles 
the Code seeks to establish. 

I do not doubt that courtesy and a sense 
of fairness will prevent their doing any 
violent injustice to professional men, who, 
however, are not yet in a position to exert 
much pressure; they are not yet suff- 
ciently united in a common bond of 
brotherhood. The house is_ divided 
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against itself—the result mainly of snob- 
bery and exclusiveness. 

Registration of itself is not sufficient. 
Registration might conceivably exclude a 
Michael Angelo because he had not served 
articles with some mediocre architect, and 
spent the first six months of his three or 
four years’ apprenticeship practising pen- 
manship in copying antiquated specifica- 
tions, and the next six months practising 
printing on drawings, and the rest of the 
time.tracing and making drawings of 
‘“ Orders,’’ and generally pottering about. 

What is sorely néeded is a safeguard for 
all. An injury done to one—even when 
self-inflicted—is an injury done to all. How 


shall we secure all-round equity? By 
establishing a_ practising professional 
(trade ?) union. It is out at last! Don’t 


boggle at the word. True, the trade union 
is commonly supposed. to be confined to 
the workers. But consider the dignity of 
labour. We are all workers in the strictest 
sense of the term. Even though we do 
copy the workers in this, it will not be the 
first occasion on which we have followed 
their lead. 

And the Code, does it not stamp the pro- 
fessional men as mere tradesmen toned 
down (or toned up) a little: craftsmen set 
to do a specified task in a specified way: 
their freedom of action curtailed to this ex- 
tent? 

A union ‘could accomplish much. It 
could right the many wrongs that are now 
suffered and borne because there is no com- 
pelling power or authority behind the pro- 
fessionals to enforce their just claims or 
at least to ensure that they shall be reason- 
ably considered. |. Through a union, pro- 
fessional men. could meet the Federated 
Builders on their own ground. 

Not merely for the power alone it might 
wield would such a union be valuable. It 
might bring about a co-operation of the in- 
terests of those engaged in the building in- 
dustry: in matters: of research, for ex- 
ample, and in the pooling of experience 
and ideas and the establishing of 
standards, as was done in the engineering 
industry during the war, to the ultimate 
benefit not only of the engineers but of 
the entire community. Another instance 
of effective co-operation is that of the 
U.S.A. Bureau of Standards, The pro- 
fessional union need not interfere in any 
way with the present societies, whose chief 
function is the direction and upholding of 
professional qualifications—just in the 
same sense as the Institute of Builders is 
a thing apart from the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, the two 
being nevertheless closely associated. 

A real Building Trades Parliament is 
urgently needed, to ventilate real 
grievances, to thresh out points of differ- 
ence, to stimulate combined action. If 
such a real parliament of the industry had 
been in existence we could at once have 
nailed to the counter such flagrant mis- 
statements as that the building industry 
itself is responsible for the delay in 
housing and for the high prices ruling. It 


could have tackled the ‘“ stunt’’ that 
bricklayers were only laying from two 


to three hundred bricks per day, by the 
publication of data having some 
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semblance of authority; whereas it is now 
found that in a number of cases they are 
laying from seven to eight hundred bricks 
per day on housing schemes, and on other 
works as many as a thousand bricks per 
day. That current slander should not 
have been left entirely to the workers to 
repudiate. It is a reflection on the entire 
industry. Moreover, in the eyes of the 
public, it has done incalculable harm to 
the profession, the profession being 
lamentably ignorant of the true facts of 
the case, and unable to give reliable in- 
formation. | Probably this ‘‘ stunt’’ had 
ulterior motives, Great economies would 
have resulted had mass production been 
applied to housing in the first instance, 
and it would also have expedited the 
work. But mass production proper was 
never seriously considered, being side- 
tracked by the “stunts.”? A couple of 
hundred or so of well-thought-out designs 
would havebeen ample for the whole of 
the country, whereas there are thousands 
of plans, varying only in the minutest 


particulars, and thousands of bills of 
quantities, all varying more or less, and 
taken out in different ways. This is a 


waste of energy and money, and the want 
of organisation thus revealed defeats the 
object of making. a science of cottage 
building. A good design on simple lines 
loses none of its virtue by being repeated 
ad lib.: good proportion could be obtained 
by grouping and arrangement. Cottage 
plans are required that will ‘‘ box the com- 
pass,’’ so to speak. This has been admir- 
ably illustrated by Mr. Barry .Parker, 
F.R.I.B.A., in the bungalows he designed 
for the Rowntree Trust at York. The 
buildings all occupy the same area and are 
of the same cubical contents, requiring 
only a slight modification in the internal 
arrangements to make them suitable for 
any position. 

Let me appeal to architects to accept 
the Code, not as slaves to the letter, but 
in the right spirit. Thus regarded, it can 
be made to stand for progress, equity, and 
right dealing. 


Building Guild for 


London 
The experiment recently made in Man- 
chester in the application of Guild 


socialism to the local building industry is 
to be repeated in London. The London 
District Council of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Operatives have 
issued the preliminary prospectus of “The 
Guild of Builders (London), Ltd.” 

Following are extracts from the pro- 
spectus, which is headed, “An Industry 
Cleared for Action ” :— 

The trade union ticket is the certificate 
of Guild membership. Every member of 
every branch of the National Federation 
of Building Trade Operatives and of every 
other approved group of building trade 
workers in the district is a guildsman and 
has a vote in the election of the Guild 
Committee. This, in turn, will ultimately 
form a part of the National Guild of 
Builders, a great industrial combine for 
the public service, with full democratic 
control by all the workers by hand or 
brain engaged in that service. 

The Guild Committee will consist of 
representatives elected by the following 
trade unions or approved groups within 
the district: (a) The trade unions affiliated 
to the district section of the National Fede- 
ration of Building Trade Operatives ; (b) 
any other trade unions or groups of build- 
ine trade workers within the district, 
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whether administrative, technical, clerical, 
or operative, that may be approved by the 
committee. When there are several local 
committees operating in the district, each 
of these committees will be represented on 
the Guild Committee. In this way we shall 
secure an elected executive committee 
chosen by districts and by crafts. 

Each of these members on election will 
take up a one shilling share in a society 
registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Acts, 1893-1913, and entitled 
“The Guild of Builders (London), Ltd.”’ 
He will also deposit with his electors a 
signed, open transfer, thus giving them 
power to replace him at any time. In this 
way the Guild Committee becomes a legal 
entity with power to enter into contracts, 
and yet the whole of its members are 
under the control of the industrial democ- 
racy they represent. 

The first and immediate duty of the 
guild is to mobilise the necessary labour 
to build the houses so urgently needed by 
the nation, and to build them in the best 
possible manner at the lowest possible cost. 
The objects, as stated in the draft rules, 
are: , 
1. To carry on the industry of builders, 
decorators, and general contractors. 

2. To undertake all branches of supply, 
whether as merchant, manufacturer, or 
transporter. 

3. fo carry on any other work which the 
society may think necessary or desirable in 
connection with the above objects. 

From this it will be seen that the guild 


-is designed ultimately to undertake every 


branch of the building industry, and to 
provide its customers with the services of 
skilled. architects and engineers, to pur- 
chase and manufacture the materials, to 
transport them to the site, erect the build- 
ings, and even, perhaps, to furnish them. 

The Guild Committee will be responsible 
for the appointment and removal of 
managers, and for the fixing of their 
salaries. It is important to notice here the 
difference between the guild practice and 
that of the self-governing workshops which 
have so often been set up without con- 
spicuous success. The manager of a self- 
governing workshop is responsible to his 
own staff. The guild manager, however, 
is responsible, through the Guild Com- 
mittee, not only to his own staff, but to the 
whole of the organised building trade 
operatives in the district. This gives him 
security without weakening the full demo- 
cratic control by the workers. 

The labour of guildsmen will no longer 
be regarded as a commodity like bricks or 
timber, to be purchased or not, as re- 
quired. As soon as it can be arranged, the 
guildsman will be “on the strength” for 
life. He will draw guild pay in sickness or 
accident, in bad weather or in good, at 
work or in reserve. The minimum guild 
pay will always be the full standard rate as 
fixed for tne industry as a whole, but there 
is no doubt that the guild will be able to 
increase the purchasing power of its mem- 
bers’ pay by the scientific organisation of 
production. 

The guild will undertake work for every 
type of building owner, whether public or 
private. It will build for agreed prices or 
for prime cost plus a fee. But in every 
contract the price or the fee must include 
the percentage necessary to secure during 
its run, to all engaged thereon, the con- 
tinuous guild pay described in the last 
paragraph. Beyond this there will be a 
small percentage for the purchase of 
plant, for overhead charges, and, if neces- 
sary, for the hire of capital, at fixed rates, 
without powers of control. Surplus earn- 
ings will, under no circumstances, be dis- 
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. 
tributed as dividends, but will alway: 
used fay the improvement of. the seryj 
by providing for increased equipment, | 
reserve, for technical training and — 
search, and for the el‘mination of hi 
capital. . 
The guild will give no financial gu 
antee for the performance of its contrac 
It pledges itself to carry out the work 
it undertakes, and it supports this with 
roll of volunteers pledged to do the wo 


Industrial Gouned fort 


Building Industry 


A meeting of the Industrial Council 
the Building Industry was held in | 
Grand Hotel, Glasgow, on May 20 an¢. 
Mr. J. Storrs, J.P., Stalybridge, Lanc 
presided. 

A report by the Safety and Welf; 
Committee, concerning building ope 
tions, was submitted. .. | 

Mr. T. Barron moved the adoptio | 
the report, with draft regulations Teco 
mended by the Commitee, and this y 
agreed to. 

The members of the Council were ati 
City Chambers in the evening of the 20 
and were accorded a municipal recepti 

At the resumed conference on Frid: 
consideration was given to a scheme 
the Resettlement Committee for the e 
ployment of demobilised soldiers a 
sailors in craftsmen trades. 

Mr. Herbert Thomson, Louth, in x 
mitting the scheme, referred to its meri 
and said it was to show a little gratitu 
for those who had lost something by givi 
their services in the war. 

On the motion of Mr. Bradshaw, ope! 
tive secretary, the scheme was remitted 
the Resettlement Committee for furtl 
consideration. a 

The report of the Resettlement Co 
mittee deprecated the giving of contra: 
to two or three firms of builders, wh 
scores of others in the same area had — 


| 


opportunity of undertaking housr 
work. | 
Mr. Robert Wilson, in moving t 


adoption of the report, stated that t 
Council viewed with great concern t 
misleading and mischievous stateme! 
made by Cabinet Ministers, members _ 
Parliament, and others, as to the alleg 
shortage of labour, and as to the attitu 
of the building trades towards the Gover 
ment housing scheme. The time had cor 
when they should make a much strong 
protest than hitherto, and for that obje 
they asked for a direct expression 
opinion from the Ministry of Health. T 
solution of the housing problem lay att 
basé of all social problems, and of 
higher state of civilisation for which th 
were striving. Unless the building indt 
try was consulted and its advice taki 
there would be chaos and disaster, al 
they had been impressing that upon 1 
Government, not for the aggrandiseme 
of their industry, but for the welfare 
the people generally. ; ig 
Mr. W. Moffat seconded, and the repe 
was adopted. ¥ 
Mr. Wilson moved, and Mr. Moff 
seconded, that the Ministry of Health | 
called upon to take steps to press on loc 
authorities the necessity for carrying 0? 
the provisions of Circular 39a, whi 
refers to the distribution of contrac 
and of the General Housing Mem 
randum, No. 22, which deals with the S¢ 
ting-up of Local Production Committe 
for the regulation of matters connect 
with the building trade. (Agreed:) 1! 


of that circular and memorandum 
brought into operation would be 
e local authorities and the trade 
exercise a better control over the 


n of buildings which were not of an 


al nature. 

Thomas Foster, Chairman of the 
ement and Costs Committee, pre- 
a report which embodied numerous 
nendations upon the Unemploy- 
nsurance Bill. 


Wm. Cross, Vice - Chairman, 
ed, and it was agreed that the re- 
id recommendations be circulated 
st the constituent authorities, and 
e report and any observation made 
1 be considered at the next Council 
; ispute between the master plum- 
id the operatives in Edinburgh with 
‘to the scheme for the reinstatement 
obilised apprentices was before the 
|. It was intimated that the em- 
; were prepared to offer retrospec- 
ayment from November 1, 1910, 
s the scheme made provision for 
at from January 1, 1919. 
itations from the parties concerned 
parately during the day, and on 
ion to the Council meeting it was 
ed that the parties had unani- 
agreed to refer the whole matter 
nerits to the decision of either Lord 
-+, or Lord Sands, of the Justiciary 
, and that they would strictly abide 
at decision, pending which work 
be resumed forthwith. This an- 
ment owas accepted by the 
1, 
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An Innovation in Roof 
Construction 


The marked tendency towards standard- 
isation which is daily becoming more 
evident in the building industry is particu. 
larly well exemplified in the “Cradle” 
roof truss, an illustration of which accom- 
panies this description of its principal 
features. As will be seen, it is a compo- 
site truss, in which the compression 
members are of timber and the tension 
members of steel. Although this disposi- 
tion of material involves no novel prin- 
ciple, the methods by which the parts are 
jointed and assembled are in this case dis- 
tinct improvements on the systems usually 
employed in composite roof construction. 
There are, for instance, no cast-iron shoes, 
struts, or other purpose-made connections 
of a complicated and expensive nature. 
Moreover, the tension rods, instead of 
passing through holes drilled in the wood- 
work, he on each face of it, in pairs, with 
the result that the timber is not weakened 
by holes in its more vital parts. 

A further improvement is the cradle 
connection, a feature which gives its name 
to the truss. This is made of pressed 
steel of semi-circular section, and its use 
at the ends of all timber members facili- 
tates painting, inspection, and adjustment. 

Attention may also be drawn to the fish- 
plates half-way down the rafter, and the 
verv direct and simple manner in which 
the tension rods are attached to them, by 
means of standard steel tubes passing 
through from one face to the other. 
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Reference to the small scale drawings at 
the top of the diagram will not only 
show the numerous standard types—of 
varying spans and pitches—in which the’ 
“Cradle” truss is made, but also the wide 
selection offered by the makers. 


Probably the most conspicuous advan- 
tage possessed by this rruss is the ease 
with which it can be taken to pieces and 
conveniently packed for transport. All 
the parts having been scientifically de- 
signed and standardised with the express 
purpose of promoting rapid delivery, the 
result is that the re-erection of the truss 
can be accomplished with the minimum 
amount of labour. 


“Cradle’’ trusses have been calculated 
to provide the correct degree of strength 
for slate roofing when spaced ten feet 
apart. If, however, a lighter covering is 
to be used, this distance may, of course, 
be increased. 


The makers, Messrs. James Wild and 
Co., engineers, of 49. Deansgate, Man- 
chester, and 7, Wellington Street, London, 
W.C.2, supply the trusses complete ; or, 
if desired, only the steelwork may be 
ordered, so that the builder can make his 
own timber parts from drawings furnished 
by the firm. 

A truss of this kind would seem to be 
particularly suitable for __ factories, 
garages, farm buildings, markets, village 
halls, cinemas, byngalows, and rural rail- 
way stations. Reverting to the first on this 
list, the makers draw special attention to 
the north light tvpe which they have de- 
signed. 


STANDARD TYPES _ of 
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Competition News 


The [deal Public-House. 


Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Ltd., 
invite designs in competit:on for a model 
public-house, suitable as a type to be 
erected in the provinces, and offer pre- 
miums of £200, £175 and £125 respec- 
tively to the authors of designs placed 
first, second, and third im order of merit. 
It is intended that the house be available 
for rest and refreshment, both during tne 
hours that alcoholic drinks are on sale and 
also during prohibited hours. . Com- 
petitors are to have as free a hand as pos- 
sible in solving this new problem, but it is 
suggested that externally the building 
should be more on the. lines of an 
eighteenth-century inn than of a_nine- 
teenth-century public-house. | Great sim- 
plicity of design and lightness of construc- 
tion is to be aimed at, reduction of build- 
ing cost being a prime consideration. 

The site is a level corner rectangular 
one with a 1oo-ft. south frontage to street 
and a 75-ft. west frontage to a street. A 
unit system of construction is desired, 
dividing the ground floor up into a series 
of bays, the internal divisions being piers 
and glazed screens rather than solid walls. 
The ground floor to be served and super- 
vised from’ ‘one ‘central service bar, 
enclosed by glazed screens and sashes, so 
that it may be. closed during prohibited 
hours. The service being from one cen- 
tral bar, each of the public rooms wiu be 
planned for seats and tables at right 
angles to. walls or. screens of different 
rooms, the piers supporting the first floor 
giving an opportunity of forming recesses 
in the rooms, each of which must be with- 
in view of the bar. The entrances to the 
house should also be in view from the bar. 

The ground floor may be divided into 
three or four main rooms or divisions cor- 
responding to the bar, club-room, or 
lounge, and one or two smoking-rooms, 
the latter for better-class customers; the 
lounge to have a full-size billiards-table. 
The superficial area of these rooms is to 
total 3,500 ft. Adjoining service bar should 
be a small kitchen fitted with gas-cooker, 
hot-plate, urns, etc. A manager’s office 
or box not less than 30 ft. super should be 
provided. Stairs to cellar (600 ft. super) to 
be direct’y accessible to, but not within, the 
service bar. A covered way or entrance 
through the ,house to a small yard and 
garden at the back is required, giving 
access for customers desiring to buy drink 
‘for outside consumption, also separate and 
private access to manager’s house on first 
floor; the manager to have access to the 
publit-house from his quarters. Public 
lavatory accommodation to be provided 
on ground floor. This floor will be heated 
throughout by hot water, but one fireplace 
may be provided if it can be conveniently 
placed in connection with chimney for 
heating flue and manager’s sitting-room 
and bedroom on floor above. Manager’s 
house on upper floor must include: 
Kitchen, scullery, etc., sitting-room, and 
one bedroom (with fireplaces), three bed- 
rooms (without fireplaces), bathroom, etc., 
linen-room. 

Drawings: Two sheets only will be con- 
sidered: (1) Showing basement, ground 
and first-floor plans to one-eighth-inch 
scale, roof plan to one-sixteenth-inch 
scale ; (2) two elevations and two sections 
to one-eighth-inch scale. Designs to be 
sent to Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Sons, 
care of Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, on or before June 30, 1920. 
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Congregational Church and Schocls, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

Architects are invited to send in com- 
petitive designs for the above. Particu- 
lars, together with a site plan, may be 
obtained from Mr. A. E. Crook, hon. sec., 
“West Dene,’’? Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 
The selected competitor will be entrusted 
with the work, and premiums of £50 and 
£25 are offered for designs placed second 
and third respectively. 


Gravesend War Memorial Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. desire to call the attention of 
members and licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition 
are unsatisfactory... .The Competitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime members 
and licentiates are advised to take no part 
in the competition. . eS 


Correspondence 


Competition Conditions 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Srtrs,—The Competitions Committee of 
tne Royal Institute have just received the 
enclosed letter with reference to a compe- 
tition, the conditions of which were not in 
accordance with the R.I.B.A. Regulations. 
The Committee think that your readers 
may be interested to see this concrete 
illustration of what is likely to happen 
when architects refuse to avail themselves 
of the Regulations which have been formu- 
lated for their protection. 

Faithfully yours, 
IAN MACALISTER, 


Secretary. 
[COPY. ] 
DEAR SiIR,—Further to mine of the 
26th inst., re the —--— War Memorial 
Competition, a local ——-— company have 


now stepped in with a design of their own 
and an offer to erect a memorial to it, and 
this offer has been accepted. All the de- 
signs sent in to the Memorial Committee 
have therefore been thrown aside, and 
none of the competitors received any re- 
ward, which serves them right for com- 
peting under such conditions. 
Faithfully yours, 


The Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Ex-officers Require Office 


Experience 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—I have at the Northern Poly- 
technic Institute about thirty ex-officers 
who are undergoing an _ architectural 
training. In order to give these men office 
experience and make them eventually 
valuable additions to an office staff I wish 
to introduce them to architécts who will 
allow them to work in their offices on 
Saturdays or during the long vacation, 
when they could take the place of junior 
assistants on holiday. 

Some of the leading firms of contractors 
are already taking the greatest interest 
in similar arrangements for men training 
as builders and surveyors, and any assist- 
ance you can give me in the matter will 
be greatly appreciated. 

T. P. BENNETT, 

Head of the School of Architecture, 

Building and Surveying. 


& 
To the Editors of THE ARCHI 


Housing: A Suggest 
TE 
JOURNAL. < 
Sirs,—One of the great causes | 
rest and dissatisfaction at the 4 
time is the housing question, and 
essential that some steps should be 
without delay to remove it. The relu 
to build is quite natural when at tt 
sent cost of labour’ and materials 
absolutely impossible to char 
economic rent, for there is no pros, 
a reasonable return on’ capital, 
auently other investments are pre 
The Government has done somethi 
offering a subsidy to builders, a 
that has had little effect.” It is imps) 
that a further attempt should be m 
encourage the erection of houses, — 
gest, therefore, that the Imperial anc 
authorities should allow houses ni 
ceeding a certain rental. value 
erected from now onwards to be f 
all taxes and rates (excepting the 
rate) for a limited number of year) 
admit that this suggestion is of} 
criticism, but the exceptional conditi 
the present time are, [ think, vstif 
for exceptional measures; and the | 
propose has the merit of a sacrifice} 
shared by the Imperial and local ai; 
ties. It is not, however, a sacrif} 
present revenue, for the houses d 
exist, and there are compensating ¢, 
tages to a district in having additior 
habitants, even if they do not for z 
contribute to the rates. In the cours 
few years the privilege would cease 
the houses become automatically c! 
able. By that time prices will pri 
be considerably lower, and condition 
have become generally more nor! 
H. W. MATTHE 


# 


Welwyn “‘ Ideal” Vill 
The site chosen for the “Daily 4 
Ideal Village is near Welwyn, Herts 
twenty-one miles from London. A} 
for 999 years has been signed, and 1) 
a few days foundations will be lai 
the ground prepared for orchards) 
gardens. The actual village ground} 
consist first of fifty, later, perhaps, « 
hundred, acres of light but rich land | 
the west side of the Great Northern 
way just north of Hatfield, at the ex! 
southern end of the Welwyn Garden} 
from which it will be separated by '} 
of fruit trees and bronze gates crossil 
main boulevard. - | 
Every sort of arrangement has| 
made to help to quicken the work of | 
firms who wish to build houses. Aj 
railway will be laid down. Sand 
gravel and brick clay and wood, i! 
ing good oak, exist on the estate an 
be available. Z 
So that the work may be as artis 
it is quick, the plans of the builder 
all go before Mr. Raymond U 
F.R.I.B.A., who will fit each house 1! 
appropriate niche in his scheme, to’ 
all will be subordinate.. All visitor! 
wish will be able to watch the grow 
the village before it is formally 9 
as a complete exhibition. That & 
tion will last for two months or $0, 
which-—-probably late next ae 
habitants will come into residence a0 
village begin its proper life within 
circle of its communal orchards. 
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With which is incorporated ‘‘The Builders’ Journal ’’ 


Rew 


Born 1757, died 1834. Apprenticed to a stone-mason. 

Occupied much time in learning architectural drawing, and 

was engaged on the erection of houses in the “new” town, 

Edinburgh. Came to London in 1782 and found employment 

in the building of Somerset House. Carried out many 

great works of engineering, including roads, canals, bridges, 
and harbouts. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


e/-29 Sothill Streét, Wektm insfer SW. 1. 
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Fountains. 1.—Fountain of the Isoletto, Florence 


By Giovanni Bologna 


Giovanni Bologna, sculptor and architect, was the son of a sculptor ot Douai, in French Flanders. Born in 

1524, in 1540 he entered the atelier of the sculptor Jacques Dubroeucq, at Antwerp. After several years 

in Rome he was invited, about 1553, to settle in Florence, where, among other engagements, he was employed in 

the decoration of the Boboli gardens. The fountain of the Isoletto is his most important work there. 
He died in 1608. 
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ie Significance of the Housing Movement 


HERE are but few analogies of Time and Space 
of a nature less controversial than that which 
shows the distortion that is apt to thwart an 
attempt to obtain a proper vision, either of 

3 Or of events, if viewed from too close a 
uty—a proximity measured in the unit of time or 
ippropriate to the case. And the analogy may be 
ed, for, just as in viewing a building, this so 
rable propinquity is not always to be avoided, so, 
becomes necessary, from time to time, to make an 
endeavour to estimate the degree of usefulness or 
ess attained by an important event or movement, 
may still be in the very process of slipping from 
sent into the past. 

‘re such conditions prevail the course most likely 

conducive to success is to make a comparison 

nthe present moment, and, having regard to the 
lar movement whose vitality it is required to 

a moment just anterior to its existence, eliminat- 

r the nonce, the intervening period. For many 

sult of pursuing such a course with the Housing 

aent would be nothing less than a veritable 
ion, so obscured does the vision become 
ty incidents, paltry criticisms, and petty personal 

EES 

- has been during, and since, the period of the war 

yuising has begun to assume a new importance, the 

‘amination must be of its pre-war state. And 

it is found as a matter in which but few were 

sted. Private enterprise, treating dwellings as 
ry commodities for which there was a steady 

d, provided a constant supply of accommodation; 

g rather for the middle and upper working classes 

x the very poor, whose greater need received but 

attention. The houses were, for the most part, 

ind, in their groups, formed sorrowful blemishes 
1e entire land; scarcely a town or‘village being 
their presence. They were, moreover, built in 
nd dreary rows of oppressive monotony, rows in 
no consideration was given to aspect, to sunshine, 
ficiency of air or ventilation, such matters being 

1 unworthy of consideration. Any protest against 

ungs was but as a voice raised in the wilderness, 

© houses were gladly accepted by a people who, it 
seem, knew no better. 

lay the question of housing, raised from its posi- 

f dim obscurity, has become one of national 

ance ; indeed, of the very first importance. There 

at this moment scarcely a parish in the whole of 

id and Wales that has not prepared a well-con- 

| statement of its needs, and the subject is intelli- 

discussed by those very men and women who, a 

ars ago, accepted ugliness, discomfort, and over- 

ng without bestowing a thought upon the matter. 
zhout the country there are committees eagerly 
ing the newest improvements, the latest sugges- 

t regulations. Never did architecture assume a 

mportant place in the life of a great nation: New 

tds have been inculcated into the minds of all, 
rds of beauty, of health, and of comfort. 


Thus is brought about a condition of affairs that, but 
for this bold intervening policy of lifting the question of 
the supply of houses from its erstwhile obscurity into 
the brilliant light of national life might well have taken 
many years to achieve. Before the great conference of 
1910 scarcely a member of the architectural profession 
had considered the subject of town planning, and even in 
1914 it was not widely discussed ; yet now it is incumbent 
upon every town of over a certain size to prepare a town- 
planning scheme. By decentralising the responsibility 
for the provision of houses from the central to the loca! 
government. a new communal consciousness has been 
awakened, which cannot but, in the fullness of time, have 
the most far-reaching and beneficial results, imbuing 
each district with a sense of local pride in its achieve- 
ments and stimulating a new interest in its history and 
traditions. This pride is 'the direct outcome of the 
knowledge, which each district has already acquired, 
both that it and it alone will soon be held responsible for 
its own housing conditions, and that it is placed in a 
position of trust as never before, being able to commit 
the State to an expenditure of the tax-payers’ money. 
And the sole object for which it may incur this expense 
is in the provision of houses. 


Out of these new standards of housing will grow others 
affecting the furniture and equipment of the home and 
all the appurtenances of daily life, until it might almost 
seem that what has hitherto been deemed well-nigh 
impossible may at last be accomphshed, and there may 
be developed an appreciation of beauty, and a realisa- 
tion of its value both by the nation and by the individual ; 
for a national appreciation of beauty cannot be aroused 
externally by means of lectures, classes or schools—the 
need for it must arise from within. 


This, then, it should seem, is the real significance of 
the enormous movement at which we are one and all 
assisting. If some may be prevented by a sense of 
national or personal modesty from indulging in such 
opinions, they may turn for confirmation to the recent 
International Conference, when the delegates from >ther 
countries were unanimous in their expressions of admira- 
tion at the courageous and comprehensive manner in 
which Great Britain had handled this the greatest of the 
national problems which the war had created, and at the 
really rapid progress that had been made in so short a 
time. 


Subjected here and there to little annoyances, irri- 
tated by the enforcement of apparently trifling 
economies, and, moreover, disappointed at the smallness 
of the number of houses so far completed, the temptation 
to join in the current criticism—much of which, it should 
be remembered, is either the result of ignorance or has a 
political significance—becomes very great. Yet an 
inability to appreciate wherein lies the greatness of a 
contemporary age is to admit not only a limited perspi- 
cacity but also a failure, through ignorance, or from 
whatever cause, in an important point of good citizen- 
ship. 
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Notes and Comments - 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, D.Litt. 


IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD is _ getting 
together a very pretty collection of degrees and 
the like. Fore and aft of his illustrious name 
there is an evergrowing accretion of tags, swags, 

and other decorative details. Not of his own seeking, 
we may be sure. They are simply attracted to him ‘by 
strong personal magnetism and other subtle forces. 
Alternatively, they are the penalties of greatness. The 
latest addition to them is the degree of Doctor of Letters, 
honoris causa, of Liverpool University, which was 
bestowed upon him in person on May 28. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the undergrads. of Liverpool 
jumped at so distinguished an occasion for a genial rag. 
They honoured Sir Reginald after their own fashion, 
singing an appropriate hymn to the tune of ‘‘ Ab-ee, my 
boy.” The gist of it was, “Reggie, Reggie, Reggie, 
my boy, What are they waiting for now? You 
slaughtered the Gothicists, Smashed the New Art. 
Can’t you save the R.A. from the dustman’s cart? . . 
We want a Faculty ; we'll give it tone; We want a little 
h all on our own. . What are they waiting 
for now?” It may look very foolish in cold print, but 
roared out lustily by fresh young voices it served well a 
happy occasion. ‘The orator’s speech on making the 
presentation was a thought more formal, but could hardly 
have been more welcome to Sir Reginald’s ears. Not 
more eloquent than just, it is printed in full on a’later 
page, as explaining quite satisfactorily why kings and 
Universities delight to honour Sir Reginald. All this 
because he is equally splendid as architect and author. 
Why the students sang a jovial song to him and called 
him “ Reggie’’ was because they know him to be a man 
and a sportsman. 


Professor Pite’s Plaint 


What is wrong with the modern war memorial? In 
and address to students of the Architectural Association 
School, Professor Pite asked, “Why did we design in 
an antique style in order to honour the men who had 
died in the war? Why impose on our own age the relics 
of an age that is past? But what else was there to be 
done? Well,” he added, “he would leave it at that. It 
was the business of young men to discover a fitting 
memorial for young men. It was not yet discovered.” 
The dreary hopelessness of meeting Professor Pite’s 
world-weary or ancient Greek demand for something 
new is reflected in the comment added by his reporter in 
the “‘ Architectural Association Journal ’’: “And anyone 
who reflects on the numberless meaningless little crosses, 
obelisks, cenotaphs, already rising over the face of 
England, must feel the force of Professor Pite’s words.” 
We think not, for the simple reason that they have no 
force. Professor Pite (assuming that he is correctly 
reported) is asking for he knows not what. and_ his 
reporter has caught the infection. That way Cubism 
lies. “Oh, for any sake let us have novelty!” 
reporter seems to moan, “for we are utterly tired of 
making ‘bread from wheat.” Professor Pite. we are 
very sure, did not intend to inflame the hectic desire for 
originality. But see the immediate effect it had on his 
reporter! Where the Professor was inerrant and irre- 
fragable, as a Professor should be, was in saying that 
the study of architectural history should not be made 
from.the antiquarian point of view—that is satisfaction 
should not be sought in thé form alone without reference 
to the causes beneath it: a right method would provide 
food for the imagination without fostering revivals. But 
of imagination. we would remind the Professor, there is 
always a plentiful lack, and it is better to design “in the 
antique style” than to strain after new effects. 
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Memorials to the dead, moreover, are not fit subjec 
light-hearted experiment. The most reverent ; 
have all been discovered ages ago, and nothing | 
could be freshly imagined. And to attempt any s 
tution for them or any-considerable variation of th 
to embark on a perilous adventure. To give th 
forms new adaptations is the only sound way, and 
we suppose, 1s what Professor Pite would have they 
men do. / 
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Indian Architecture 


Architecture in India is just now attracting sc 
attention that the paper read by Mr. John Begg a 
Royal Institute a short time ago, and now published 
illustrations in the current issue of the Institute Jor 
1s a very welcome addition to the rather scanty ma 
for discussion of the subject. Illustrations of buil 
erected by Mr. Begg in Calcutta, Bombay, Benares 
Delhi, may be taken as showing what he has 
towards the development of what he aptly term 
“architectural policy” in India—“ what ought to b 
guiding principle in finding the keynote of his arc! 
tural expression, by which the suitability of the latt 
the soil of India is to be judged.” Those build 
however, do not, on the whole, inspire much confi 
that they have struck exactly the nght note — 
rather suggest the experimental or pioneer stag 
which Mr. Begg modestly confesses. “ We have 
feeling our way,” he says, “‘to the dim light of da 
Those pioneer architects, of whom Mr. Begg isn 
the most prominent, have-met with many difficultie 
but little guidance, and their ‘‘problems”’ differ in 
locality. “On your dyspeptic days you are apt t 
Calcutta’s architecture dull and smug, Bom 
bumptious, even riotous. In your more genial mot 
you might apply the adjective ‘sane’ to Calcutta, a 
Bombay ‘vital’? There seems some danger 
halting the bumptious, or the sane and the vital 
pioneer architect may achieve the splendidly or « 
wise null. Mr. Begg’s buildings are not that— 
least their nullity Gf any) does not spring from the 
cause. He has tried to follow the best Indian tradi 
and these may account for the awkwardness with’ 
he breaks his skyline, more especially in the Bo 
G.P.O. building, which, however, has in it many b 
ful figures. But, generally, it is evident that hi 
taken his own advice to study indigenous forms 
expressions; and this is evidently what Sir F 
Lutyens has done in ‘his designs for the new Del 
the pictures of it in the Royal Academy exhibition \ 
not be invested with so convincing an air of the Ea 
least, it looks Eastern to the Western. ¥ 


y 


The Inter-Allied Housing Congr 


On the proceedings at the opening meetings, hel 
Thursday and Friday at the Central Hall, Westmun 
of the Inter-Allied Housing and Town-Planning 
gress, a short note appears on a later page. 
Saturday, June 5, the delegates went to Bristol to 
typical West of England housing schemes that are 
carried out by Bristol City Council, who are to 
5,000 houses. On Sunday, at Westminster Al 
seats were reserved for the Congress delegates. 
Monday Sir Frank Baines received delegates 4 
Well Hall Estate, Woolwich, and Sir Alfred ~ 
invited them to a garden party, at which they 
received by Dr. Addison. On Tuesday a seventy: 
trip by water took the delegates to various schem 
Greater London and the Home Counties. Toda 
visit is to the Birmingham district, including Boum 
On Thursday morning King George will recen 
address from the Congress, and in the afternoo 


a 


‘~ 
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hampton estate of the L.C.C., and. afterwards 
ypstead Garden suburb, will be visited, while all Fri- 
will be devoted to a visit to Letchworth. It will be, 
ed, a busy time. We trust, however, that very many 
e delegates will be able to visit our library and read- 
room at 27-29, Tothill Street, where they will be 
ally welcomed, and where they may _ inspect 
tant works on Architecture, Housing, Town 
ning, and kindred subjects, as well as the best 
nt architectural periodicals, and where they will 
facilities for conducting correspondence, etc. By 
vay, the extraordinary enterprise of Messrs. Winget 
reference to this Congress is quite noteworthy, not 
in itself, but as an example of the energy that 
sh business firms are showing in the matter of 
icity. Messrs. Winget engaged a grand parade 
ur-and-twenty “‘sandwichmen’”’ to perambulate the 
incts of the Central Hall, where the inter-allied 
rates assembled. But the enterprise was not chiefly 
ifest in raising so large an army, but in the fact that 
nessage they carried about the Winget block system 
ousing Was expressed in six different languages—a 
that expresses very strikingly the cosmopolitan and 
elot character of the Congress. 


The Threatened City Churches 


was inevitable that the threat to the City churches 
ld come up in Parliament. In the House of Com- 
s recently Sir M. Conway asked the First 
missioner of Works whether the more important of 
churches could not come under the protection of the 
ent Monuments Commission. He was fobbed off 
the coldly formal reply: ‘‘ The answer is in the 
tive.’ So much the worse for the Ancient Monu- 
ts Act, whose deficiency renders all the more 
ssary the activities of the various public-spirited 
ons who are in various ways protesting against what 
1 Curzon of Kedleston terms ‘‘the momentous and 
ntable recommendations of the Bishop’s Commission 
1e City churches.” Mr. Mervyn Macartney’s lantern 
re, delivered to the London Society, drew an attend- 
/so unusally large as to leave no doubt of the 
ness and extent of the public interest in the subject. 
mately the result of all this righteous indignation 
Id be not only the salvation of the City churches, but 
tant amendments that would vitalise the absurdly 
ectual Act or Acts for the preservation of ancient 
uments. 


Dynamic and Static 


ow Professor Lethaby must writhe! In spite of his 
derous denunciations of “ concept,” “problem,” and 
t monstrous locations misapplied to architecture, 
is Professor Adshead boldly and badly saying that 
1 plans should be dynamic rather than static, and 
the gridiron lay-out does not conform to this golden 
he gridiron could be borrowed from any neigh- 

, but dynamic and static are the revelation of Pro- 
or Jay Hambridge. We wish he had patented the 
ntion by means of which he attaches these desolating 
is to so gracious a thing as Greek architecture. Mr. 
Trystan Edwards, who has accused Mr. Hambridge 
nN unmathematical use of these words, has drawn 
| Professor Hambridge the humiliating confession 
not being a mathematician.”’ he ‘“‘consulted an 
ority on the science before adopting the words to 
tibe the active and passive qualities” he “found 
€ distinguishing characteristics of two symmetry 
S. e fear that his knowledge of esthetics 1s 
larly detached; also that this ‘‘ eminent authority ” 
een pulling his legs. Dr. Hambridge shall not pull 
» and we have the less faith in his speculations be- 
¢ Of the fearsome jargon in which he has formulated 
1. But we are surprised at Professor Adshead’s 


nentary lapse from his habitual use of homely and 
rous words. 


r 
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London University Site 


Delay is commonly expensive, if not in any other way 
dangerous. If the statement insinuated by Mr. C. 
Palmer between question and answer in the House of 
Commons the other day be true, delay in buying a site 
for London University 1s likely to cost the country some 
£030,000 more than it need have paid if the purchase 
had been made before’ the war. Whether the site 
could have been had then for no more than £367,000, 
as Mr. Palmer alleges, is not more certain than that 
the price at present in contemplation is a round million. 
Authority for either figure is lacking; but that the 
difference, whatever it is, will be enormous, there 1s no 
question whatever. The comparison would be idle if it 
did not illustrate so forcibly the trite moral with which 
this paragraph starts; and unfortunately the same pro- 
cess of vexatious multiplication must apply to the build- 
ing also. Time after time for years before the war 
we urged the prudence of acquiring a site for London 
University, and of building on it, before rising prices 
made the duty more and more expensive. Not that we 
anticipated the war and its monstrous inflations; we 
were calculating oa normal increments only; and with 
respect to the five millions to be (it is estimated) 
expended on the building, our main regret that this 
sum—an amount for which we would have cheerfully 
plumped ten years ago—must now realise a building 
ee inferior to that which could have been built for it 
then. 


For Architect and Contractor: 


Important N otice 


How does the architect find the builder he wants? 
By devious ways; and it 1s not always the right man 
that he gets after all his enquiry and search. There 
is no simple and direct means of getting on the track 
of a country builder who is the ght man to do the 
work required of him by a London architect, or by an 
architect who, practising in some other great town, needs 
to build in some district remote from his home. 
How is he to find out the addresses of the competent 
local contractors and ascertain what they can do? Cer- 
tainly he can get names and addresses from a local 
directory, but the qualifications he must take on trust, 
or ascertain in a roundabout way, and then, perhaps, 
very vaguely, from architect friends who happen “to 
know a man’’ in the district. As often as not, rather 
than run the risk of getting the wrong man for the job, 
the town architect about to do work in the country 
engages a town contractor for it, and in this way local 
contractors lose much work and many opportunities of 
obtaining employment from town architects of repute— 
losing thus, also, invaluable chances of business expan- 
sion following hard upon enhanced reputation. In this 
country the builder—save in a very few instances—has 
not yet realised the value of publicity. Unhke his 
American cousin, the British building contractor does not 
advertise. That is why builders always head the lists of 
bankruptcies, and why all the important work in the 
country is done by a few large firms. If only the 
building contractor would make public what he has 
done, what he is prepared to do, and what are his 
special lines, equipment, organisation, exceptional 
facilities, the architect would never be “‘left guessing” 
as to where he could lay his hands on a suitable man. 
Ir. order to bring architects and building contractors 
more closely into touch the proprietors of this Journal 
are preparing to offer contractors special facilities for 
making their qualifications known. Circulars on the 
subject are being printed and circulated, and within 
the next few weeks every building contractor in the 
country should receive one, but, in case of non-delivery, 
direct application should be made to the publishers, 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The 


Y.M.C.A. Memorial in the Abbey 


A stained-glass window to commemorate the war work 
of the Y.M.C.A. is to be placed over the south entrance 
to the nave of Westminster Abbey as a memorial. 


Fall of Brough Castle Roman Tower 
The south-west corner of the main tower of Brough 
Castle, one of the best-known landmarks in Westmor- 
land, has collapsed, causing a breach in the walls from 
13 ft. to 18 ft. wide. 


Canadian Industries Exhibition 


The Canadian Industries Exhibition—the first of its 
kind to be held in this country—was opened to the 
public on Monday. The exhibition owes its origin to 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, the well-known promoter 
of the Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. 


Huge Housing Loan for London 


The London County Council have decided to issue 
£7,000,000 London County Five-and-Three-Quarter 
per Cent. Bonds, 1930, convertible into 5 per cent. 
London County. Consolidated stock, 1940-60. Of the 
total it is estimated that 54 millions will be needed for 
housing schemes, 


Paris Town Planning Competition 


The City of Paris recently offered prizes in a competi- 
tion open to architects of France and of the Allied 
countries for plans for the improvement and extension of 
the city. The competition was divided into four 
sections : (1) For the general plan affecting Paris and 11s 
suburbs: (2) for the laying-out and improvement of 
Paris proper; (3) for the laying-out of the zone of the 
fortifications which have now been condemned as useless, 
and the approach and surroundings of the same; (4) 
reserved for careful detailed studies of the town-planning 
of particular areas. For each of these sections valuable 
prizes were offered, and the city reserved to itself the 
power of purchasing plans which, for one or another 
cause, were not included among those receiving prizes. 
The result of the competition has just been published. 
The only prize winner in the various competitions who 
was not of French nationality was Mr. Adrian Berring- 
ton, who, with MM. Dujarric and Chaures, gained a 
prize of 10,000 francs in the first section and of 4,000 
francs in the second section, while in the third section 
the plans offered by himself and his collaborators were 
acquired by the city for.2,000 francs. Mr. Berrington 


is a former graduate of the School of Architecture of the 


University of Liverpool. 


The Inter-Allied Housing Conference 


The Inter-Allied Housing Congress opened at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, last week. Dr. 
Addison presided over the initial ceremony. It is the 
first big international meeting since the war, and, with 
the exception of Russia and the late enemy countries, 
nearly every part of the world is represented by the 350 
foreign delegates. They include municipal experts from 
all the chief cities of Allied Europe, from the Dominions, 
America, and.Asia: -At.the head of the large French 
section is M. Jules Breton, who holds the same office as 
Dr. Addison, in the French Government. The note of 
all the speeches of-the foreign visitors on Thursday was 
admiration for British achievement and willingness to 
profit by our experience. The speakers during the day 
included M. Sellier, of the French Association for the 
study and development of towns, Commendatore 


Comanni (Italy), the Spanish Ambassador, Mr. Veiller, . 


of the American Housing Association, Dr. Copeland, 
Commissioner of Health for New York City, Mr. 
Larsson (Sweden), and representatives of Switzerland, 
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Week’s News 


-Powers) © Act, 


Norway, Brazil, Chili, Denmark, Rumania, Gre 
Canada, Finland, and Poland. The formal discus: 
are likely to be less useful to them than the tour they 
making this week of the British housing schemes, 

Friday the speakers included Mons. Breton, 

Aldridge, the secretary, Viscount Astor, Parliamer 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, Mr. The 
Adams, ‘Commissioner of Conservation for the Cana 
Government. :.. 

London University Site 


In reference to a question on the matter, Mr. Fis 
President of the Board of Education, in the Hous 
Commons last week, stated that he was not in a pos 
to make any statement as to the price proposed to be 
to the Duke of Bedford, as the purchase was not acti 
complete. Answering a further question, he said 
site selected and offered to the University had | 
chosen—first, ‘because of its proximity to the Br 
Museum, the greatest depository of literary study ir 
world; secondly, because of its proximity to Unive) 
College; and, thirdly, because of its more central 1 
tion. The Government were not attempting to fore 
University to accept.the site. The Government off 
the site; the University might accept or decline it. | 


Sir Reginald Blomfield’s New Degree 


: | 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, M.A., R.A., ex-P.R.LF 
has had conferred upon him by the University of L 
pool the degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris ca 
The Vice Chancellor, in presenting Sir Reginald, s 
“He is the accepted historian of the architecture of 
English Renaissance, and has been foremost in 
revival of that noble and native style. London, | 
many other cities and towns, and with many a cour 
side, is adorned by the original work of this studer 
Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren, the masters w 
his learned and sensitive scholarship has shown i { 
true scale, and whose shades must claim him as a wo 
follower. He has also recorded the beautiful patt 
of the English formal garden; and on the architectu’ 
the French Renaissance he is equally an authority. 
cross of his designing that stands as a war memori 
the British dead will be the care of many generat! 
It is well that this University, with its living Scho 
Architecture, which has profited by Sir Reginald B 
field’s counsel and influence, and by his gift bss 
organiser of teaching, should be the first to offer 
highest honour to this accomplished and masculine ar 
and that the award should be approved by the city w 
pride is this hall, designed by Harvey Lonsdale Eln 


Additional Powers for Housing 


We have received from the Scottish Board of Hé 
copies of the Housing (Regulation of Building) O 
(Scotland), 1920, and the Regulation of Buill 
(Appeal Procedure) Rules (Scotland), 1920, which ! 
been made under Section 5 of the Housing (Addit! 
1919, as applied to Scotland. 
explained that the object of the powers contaime 
Section 5 (1) is to enable local authorities to safegu 
in relation to the supply of labour and materials, the’ 
vision of dwelling accommodation for their area. 1) 
powers are conferred'on the ground of the ext! 
urgency of the provision of housing accommodation, 
their exercise calls for great care and discretion on 
part of local authorities. It is only competent to! 
local authority to exercise their powers in cases iW 
the provision of dwelling accommodation is delaye 
likely to be delayed, and before prohibiting the ¢ 
mencement of works, the local authority must sa 
themselves that such works are of less public import’ 
for the time being than the provision of dwelling act 
modation. a 
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“he Metropolitan Water Board’s New Offices 


HEN the Metropolitan Water Board decided 
to erect new central offices on the site ot 
the New River Head in Rosebery Avenue 
in 1914, they invited six architects to send 

Jesigns. I'he design of Mr. Austen Hall, BRB ae 
; selected. The building comprises accommodation 
all the departments of the Board under one roof, and 
upies about one acre in extent. 
t was desired to preserve the old Oak Room of the 
w River Offices, with its beautiful carved panelling 
1 old plaster ceiling, with the painting of King William 
Third. This room has been re-erected in a new 
ition without any damage to the old work. The 
ing has not been cut up in any way, and was moved 
one piece with the help of a crane. This work was 
rusted to Mr. Laurence Turner, the authority on 
vlish plaster ceilings, and under his direction the work 
been most successfully carried out. Two other old 
ings from the original buildings ‘have also been incor- 
ated in the new work. 
here was very little else of interest in the New River 
ces that stood upon this site, but some fireplaces have 
n used again and a certain amount of old iron 
ings. 
he circular reservoir on the site of the old cistern of 
New River Company was paved with York stone 
s, and these have been relaid in and around the build- 
to preserve the historical interest of the site as far as 
sible. 
he new elevations are a modern expression of 
lish Renaissance architecture, the materials being 
brick and stone. It was necessary to observe strict 
tomy in the design, which is therefore somewhat 
re in character. 
condition of the competition was that considerable 
e should be left for future extension, and this is pro- 


THE PRINCIPAL COMMITTEE ROOM, 
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vided for in the roof story, which is to be added to at a 
later date. The incomplete appearance of the building 
as seen from Rosebery Avenue is due to the omission of 
the roof. 

The main entrance of the building bears the dates 
1613 (the opening of the New River Head) and 1920 (the 
erection of the new central offices). 

The entrance hall is decorated with the seals of the 
eight water companies of London, which are now incor- 
porated in the Water Board. 

Internally the principal feature is the large rental 
ledger hall, which is centrally placed to be convenient for 
the surrounding departments. 
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board-room, to accommodate seventy-six members, with 


1920. 


On the first floor over the principal entrance is the 


galleries for the public and the Press. Adjoining this 
room are the chairman’s room, committee, and waiting 
rooms. In the west corridor near by is the old Oak 
Room as reconstructed, with further committee rooms 
adjoining for the work of the Board. = | 

At the top of the building isa large staff dining-room 
with kitchens over, and provision is made for open-e , 
roof gardens for the use of the staff during leisure hour: 


Messrs. Rice and Son, of Stockwell, were the con 
tors, and Mr. W. Scott acted as clerk of works. 


Architectural Causerie: On hatching © 


T is the policy of the Journal to direct attention as 
opportunity shall allow or occasion serve to all 
things great and small pertaining to the practice of 
building. Observing that architects desire 

information on every-day things, it has been thought 
meet to pen a few notes on the delectable art of thatching 


or thacking, a practice that is fast receding into 


obscurity. 
* 


In these days of patent roofing, of corrugated iron, 
and other kinds of catalogue materials that are governed 
in cost by the uncertainty of the labour market, as well 
as by transport and other difficulties, considerable 
importance attaches to materials of local origin, which 
are, moreover, easily obtained. The craft and practice 
of thatching should not be allowed to expire. There 
are occasions when the use of wheaten straw, of reeds, 
or other vegetable product, best fits the purpose in hand ; 
and we pause here to register our respect for the work of 
Mr. Ernest Newton, Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Robert 
Lorimer, Mr. E. J. May, and any other distinguished 
architect who has displayed knowledge of traditional 
methods as well as care in the selection of local materials. 
Although thatching is a craft of great antiquity, its 
application is still modern. 


* * * 


Of the districts where thatching may be studied, and 
where, indeed, the craft is still practised, Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, Herts, Bucks, Beds, and Cambridgeshire are 
prolific in examples of many varieties. Wheaten straw 
and reeds can be obtained in plenty: for stacks must be 
covered, despite the conveniency of Dutch barns ; but so 
clamorous is the call of the factory and so pernicious the 
glamour of entertainment in the provincial town, that the 
hardy race of thatchers is diminishing. 


We English pride ourselves on detail; we have a 
magnificent heritage in the realm of domestic building ; 
our civil architecture is by no means to be despised ; our 
weakness is found in our inability to grasp the poten- 
tialities of imaginative groupings—in other words, to 
create conventional scenery in the grand style. The 
French, the German, the Dutch, the Italians, and the 
Spanish, all fail miserably when they attempt the 
mysteries of domestic building; they impart pomposity 
in place of simplicity to their work. Even the Americans 
are only just realising the value of restraint. Thatching, 
considered imperially, is only a minor feature in the 
gamut of architecture. Nevertheless, no artist ican 
afford to neglect its study, neither can he overlook the 
peculiar charm of its application amidst natural scenery. 
There are times when an architect thinks as a Piranesi, a 
Pannini, or a Canaletto; at other times he approaches 
his picture as a Fragonnard or in the mood of honest 


John Constable. 


The writer having had recent occasion to superinten 
the thatching of two ancient summerhouses, the whol 
mystery of the craft suggested the penning of thes 
columns; hence the retelling of a story that is familiar te 
most, though not to all. If we turn to that old authont 
Worlidge we encounter the statement: ‘* Thatch is 3 
common covering in many places, yet is some tO D 
preferred before other some. The 


best which I hay. 
seen is that which is call’d Helm, that is long and s 
wheat-straw (with the ears cut off), bound up in ‘bund 
unbruis’d ; which, well laid, les thin, lasts long, and 1 
much neater than the common way.” . 

* * * 


A thatcher of my acquaintance in Bedfordshire firs 
visited several farms, in order to procure haulm, ¢ 
‘Chelm.” Then came the day when the cobbled cour 
yard echoed to iron-shod hoofs, and the litt 
of straw delighted the rooks. Having deposi 
his tools—the iron spikes, the comb, the ne 
and the knife—tthis descendant of a long h 
of ‘‘theakers’? proceeded to knock the al 
from the unthatched wheat and to prepare the bundle 
He apparently allowed “two good load of straw fort 
square of thatching.” A sufficiency of bundles havin 
been prepared these were gotten into position on fl 
cross laths, and secured to the latter with iron hooks ; 
second layer, breaking bond with the first, being secur 
to the lower with wooden pegs, and so laid to comp et 
thickness of fifteen inches. Finally came the shapiny 
the straw at the eaves and to the verges of the galt 
the angle being delicate in cut. , 

* x * x 

While working, the thatcher spoke of the secrets a 
love of his craft. For instance, how one. Rubble, - 
old-time mason in Kent, who worked for his great-greé 
great-grandfather in 1735, had a special manner 
thatching, so devised that no rat or mouse should ca 
into it, but he had no special defence against the dep! 


dations of birds. 
* 


* 

Thatch is of two kinds—one with haulm or straw # 
has not been threshed, but the sheaves of wheat 2 
combed with an iron-toothed comb and cleared from 
short straws, the ears being then cut off ; the other w 
straw that has not been threshed. Some idea or 
materials used can be gathered from a study © 
thatcher’s bill: 1 square of wheat.thatching, 1 Ib. of r¢ 
yarn, 100 nails, 100 three-foot laths, and eight shea 
of wheat. For the second a ton of straw equals — 
squares. Another writer gives for each square 1 
thirds load of straw, one bundle of laths, forty withes, 
a pound of rope yarn, forty thatching rods at t 


hundred nails. zs 


o * - 

Loudon, the compiler of the “‘ Suburban Gardener 
Villa Companion,” published in 1838, from which 
several reasons may all good designers be presery 


* 
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rrent Architecture. 21.—New Extension of the School of Economics, 
Clare Market, London 


Trehearne and Norman, Architects 
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The foundation-stone of the new extension of the School of Economics was laid by His Majesty the King on 

May 28. The original building was designed without any provision for future development, and consequently the 

architects were faced with a very difficult problem in planning, as will be seen from the plans reproduced on 
page 739. Further particulars of the new work are given on page 741. 
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<s of the “‘ nuisances of thatched houses.’ 
jon, of course, before the Great Fire, thatch was 
tently used as a roofing material, the Londoners 
x constrained to whitewash the thatch. It 1s 
esting to note that the practice of whitewashing the 
t or straw roofing is observed even to this day in 
districts of Wales. Perhaps the good citizens of 
lon found that whitewashing the thatch rendered it 
jiable to combustion, and experiments have shown 
thatch treated in this way is not only protected 
sparks, but is made more durable. 
* * * 


some parts of Scotland—Kilmarnock, for example 
> roofs are thatched in the usual way, with this 
jon—lime mortar, well prepared and mixed with 
traw, is spread very lightly over the thatching with 
ecial trowel. The Scotch thatcher following this 
e requires two men to serve him with the straw, a 
to prepare the mortar, and another to carry it up. 
355, Mr. Boswell read a paper before the Royal 
in Society advocating and describing a cheap sub- 
e for thatch consisting of “scraws or sods’ covered 
a composition some 2 in. thick, which really corre- 
1s to the Scotch method. 
2% ** * 
a or marsh reed is deemed to be the best material 
iatching a roof. It is said that this method is almost 


In old 
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as good as tiling. Where pisé de terre or cob is . , 
out-of-the-way places for making farm buildings of susiall 
size, thatch is without doubt the best form of roof-cover- 
ing. North, east, south, and west we encounter the 
pleasant thatched roofs of the old English cottages. We 
find them in Hampshire and Devonshire, where the 
cottages wear the look of ancient sheep-dogs. In the 
West of England, notably on Dartmoor, they formerly 
had an excellent method of thatching with straw. The 
straw is first combed clear of weeds, the ears of the corn 
are cut off. and reed (as it is called) laid on in whole 
pipes, unbruised by the flail. Alas! corrugated iron has 
changed all this. 


“ Where houses be reeded (as houses have need), 
Now pare off the mosses, and go beat the reed ; 
The juster ye drive it, the smoother and plaine, 
More handsome ye make it, to shut off the raine.”’ 


Sometimes heather is used for covering roofs. - This is 


a practice peculiarly Scotch, though not confined to 
Scotland. 


ES sk * 


The best thatching is found in Norfolk, where great 
taste 1s displayed in the arrangement of the eaveing. 
Verily the craft of thatching is one requiring study, and 
it is the duty of architects to consider the merits of this 
dying industry. AERO. 


. Victor Laloux: The Man and His Work 


ONSIEUR LALOUX as Student attained to 
a thorough education upon Classic lines, 
enabling him as Practitioner to be recog- 
nised as a suitable Civic Decorator. As 
ssor he is handing on traditional wealth and 
»ping modern tendencies. 
France several styles are studied, but there is only 
chool of Architecture : the School of Expression by 
ical attainment. Any country can organise that 
1 wf the rulers are sufficiently convinced of the 
‘tance of A®sthetics. 


$s concerned, do not depend upon nationality ; the 
ol” is simply the cultivation and handing on of the 
ul principles of beauty. If the French or any other 


1are in the habit of expres=ing those principles with 
istricted vocabulary of ‘‘ Régionalisme,’ 


, 


it behoves 


‘RAILWAY STATION, TOURS. 


2 principles of this “ school,’’so far as the esthetic . 


4.—Conclusion : National Expression by National Encouragement 


= By H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I.B.A., Ancien Eléve, Atelier Laloux 
} (Concluded from page 640, No. 1,324.) 


other nations to give variety of vocabulary, but. the 
essential is “ Technical Power of Self-expression.” Art 
(in itself) being neither moral nor immoral, it is the 
artist’s ‘‘ power” and not his “taste”? from which the 
student should inspire.* 


Aésthetics being somewhat of the nature of religion, 
they can be dispensed with for commercialism, but they 
become a moral necessity for all self-respecting peoples. 


No age and no country is entirely indifferent to 
esthetics, but some ages and some countries suffer from 
somnolism under the passing influence of the evolution 
of a branch, as distinct from the trunk, of the tree of 
development. The small idea of ‘‘Régionalisme ” can 
only prosper as a poetic force in so far as it is capable 


* But for Rubens, the whole French and English schools of painting had not teen 
so effective. 


VICTOR LALOUX, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT, ARCHITECT. 


| sering itself as a secondary detail of the larger 
con -ption of internationalism. 

The principles of art are universal: A National School 
should be simply a regional expression of the inter- 
national principles: that is, Classic, Influential, 
Immortal: in short, on the trunk.* 


Influence of the Age 


Each age and each professor adds something to the 
common stock in proportion as they work towards 
development as distinct from the popular superstition of 
originality. Personality or character, sometimes called 
originality, is a mere matter of taste, taste is therefore 
personal, but the national taste, which is the more 
evident the more the nation works in harmony, 1s formed 
by the taste of the majority of its arnved men. . 

If the age be one of “ medieval mimicry” the archi- 
tect, however great may be his powers of persuasion or 
the value of his advice, is not likely to gain a world-wide 
reputation if his tendencies be classic; not only because 
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Under a despotic monarch any art can flourish j 
desire it; under a democracy also, if the people f 
necessity. (There’s the rub!) In both cases jf 
effected only by an organisation for education of - 
national and not of the individual temper. . 

The individual temper, however great, stands 
itself and helps nobody ; if 1t were not isolated it 
be universal, or at least national, and would con 
its share towards development. 

Individual effort to get away from tradition is “‘¢d 
tion’; it conceitedly despises the help of the mas 
all past ages, and thereby itself suffers a lack of 
ment. 

What would modern ‘‘ Men of War” be worth to { 
British Navy, if, instead of being evolved upon t 
tional lines and improved upon by foreign inspt 
they were designed by a number of different 7 
some of whom eschewed the history of naval const 
and by others who wished only to inspire from En 

The English understand the principle just as 1 
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GRAND HALL, HOTEL-DE-VILLE, ROUBAIX. 


he will. find clients scarce, but because there will be a 
lack of training opportunities for the development of his 
classic expression. i 


Influence of the Architect 


The fog-stricken area of the British Isles abounds in 
Greek architecture, and the sunny sky of Calcutta is 
pierced by the steep-pitched roofs of a Gothic cathedral, 
demonstrating the power of the client over that of 
climate. A Roman Catholic prefers the admonition of 
his confessor to the counsel of a Buddhist priest; and 
supply is usually in accordance with demand. How 
disastrously flattering for the profession if the architect 
could choose his clients ! 

The profession working by itself argues public indiffer- 
ence, and public indifference is open to the latest social 
fad. The quack becomes the hero of the hour, and the 
serious student is left in the dark. . 

Apart from a man’s capabilities, his opportunities for 
education and recognition are of paramount importance 
to his development. When a nation knows what it 
requires, a “school” (not schools) is formed if great 
results are sought. By that means all help the common 
cause instead of setting up opposition_and depriving one 
another of accumulated facilities. 


* The fruit grown oa the branch is not so potent as that cultivated on the trunk, 
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did the Ministers of Louis XIV. when he found 
famous Academy. All they lack is the national 
that their architecture should be the best in the 
If ever that dream were realised, the Eglish 
become less bourgeois, and cease to regard snug-! 
cottages as the “ne plus ultra ” of the art of buil 

The question of material and of ornamental 
being of secondary consideration, there is but one 
of classic design, not alone for Europe, but 
whole world. Some countries, however, are 
advancéd than others on the question of cultivat 
technical men. France, with her Ecole des Beau3 
can certainly claim to be the country which offers t 
understood conception of a classic training in { 
architectural composition. i 

The Americans have felt this truth, and are doing 
work. 

There are many “schools” worth cultivating 
School of Comfort, the School of Commerce, et 
those who are admirers of the School of Classic D 
cannot fail to ‘be interested in the life of one of Franc 
greatest modern exponents. _ ’ 

Monsieur Laloux’s career is a striking example Of W 
can be effected by State organisation for the de 
ment of Classic Architecture. 


A National ‘‘ School” is National ‘‘ Evolution.” 
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The Threatened City Churches 


Commissioners on their Defence 


HE much-criticised Commissioners 
who have recommended the de- 
struction of nineteen City churches 

an opportunity of replying last week, 

_ they were invited by the London 

sty to hear a paper, illustrated with 

rn slides, on “The Nineteen Threat- 

City Churches,” which was read by 
Mervyn Macartney, F.R.I.B.A., 

\., surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s 

edral. Sir Aston Webb presided, and 

ecture-room of the Royal Society of 
was crowded, many people interested 

r unable to enter. é; 

er the paper a long discussion en- 
in which three members of the 

yp of London’s Commission gave a 

ed justification of their action in 

ag that body’s report. A resolution 
sassed thanking the Lord Mayor and 
yration for the efforts they were 
ng to prevent the demolition of the 
hes, and expressing the feeling that 
memorials of the past might in the 
2be used to a much greater extent in 
aily religious life of the people. This 


i. 


ST. ANNE AND 


‘confined 


resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority, although many of those present 
did not vote. 

Mr. Macartney did not venture any 
opinion upon the Commission’s action, but 
himself to criticism of the 
churches thrown upon the screen,  Re- 
ferring to the proposal to retain the steeples 
of some of them, he said that a steeple 
without its church lost nine-tenths of its 
beauty. — 

St. Botolph, Aldgate, he thought, was 
rather a gloomy sort of building, but would 
make a fine public library. Commenting 
on the high pews in some of the churches, 
he remarked that Wren introduced them 
to keep people warm during the long ser- 
vices which were at that date held. 

Bishop G. F. Browne, a member of the 
Commission, said that as a former profes- 
sor of art and archaeology at Cambridge no 
one ever came to the City more adequately 
trained to enjoy the beauty of its churches, 
and nobody knew better than he the 
scandal of the City benefices. It was more 
a scandal of the City benefices than of the 


ST. AGNES. ; 


City churches, and in determining to clear 
away the one something had got to happen 
to the other. 

Discussing the proposals of the report, 
he said that the nineteen churches, in 
addition to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which it 
was proposed to leave for the needs of the 
City, were far more than adequate to meet 
the demands which were or could be made 
upon them. It was found that a number 
could be used for other purposes without 
anv sort of desecration, and the Commis- 
sion then looked for excuses for saving 
more, without any single thought or word 
of what the value of the sites might be. 
It was thought that St. Paul’s might have 
St. Augustine and St. Faith as its chapter 
house, and as neither the Bishop of 
London nor the Archdeacon of London 
had a consistory court, and no place where 
the records of the court could be kept, it 
was thought that St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, might be utilised for this purpose. 
And so they would see that it had really 
been a question, not of how many churches 
could be destroyed, but of how many they 
could save. 

He did not think the Church of Eng- 
land could continue to hold these nineteen 
churches as museums. Iit was not the busi- 
mess of the Church to do this. If they 
were to be retained as museums, some 
other body must take them and pay for 
them. Was the Church of England to 
make a present to the Corporation of the 


City of London of £1,700,000? (A voice: 
‘Why not ? ’’) 
Bishop Browne: ‘“‘ Why not? Well—it 


is an impossibility. What right has the 
Church to give away that which was given 
to it for special purposes ? ” 

Mr. Deputy Ellis said that not until that 
evening had they heard the real reason 
why the edifices were to be destroyed. It 
was the God of Mammon all over again. 
The City Corporation would never agree 
to the demolition of the churches, and if a 
Bill were introduced in Parliament they 
would ‘‘ be there.’’ 

Lord Phillimore said that he had 
attended many of the churches, and his 
experiences of the Sunday services would 
shock them.. The most attractive of the 
services, even with the Lord Mayor to 
read the lessons, did not number a con- 


gregation of more than twenty. The 
value. those churches represented was 


wanted ten times over for the use of the 
population of Greater London. 

Dr. Freshfield, president of the Church 
Preservation Society, said the crux of the 
matter was the veto of the parishioners. 
These churches were built by taxation in 
consequence of the fire, and were sup- 
ported by rate in lieu of tithe. For that 
reason Parliament gave the citizens the 
right of veto in regard to proposals to pull 
them down. No Bill for their destruction, 
whether brought in by the Upper or the 
Lower House, would succeed. 


Mr. Arthur Crow, District Surveyor for 
Finsbury, moved the resolution already re- 
ferred to, and Major C. J. C. Pawley 
seconded. 

The chairman pointed out that the re- 
solution did not represent the considered 
opinion of the London Society, but was 
merely an expression by that gathering. 
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A. and S.A. Professional Union: 


National Convention 


above union was held at the Albany 

Temperance Hotel, Sheffield, at 
Whitsuntide, there being present dele- 
gates from London, Southampton, Exeter, 
Birmingham, Cardiff, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ayr. 


Ae first national convention of the 


On Saturday evening, at the King’s 
Head Hotel, the delegates were the guests 
of the Sheffield Branch of the Union, when 
Mr. Arthur James, Lic.R.I.B.A., chair- 
man of the branch, presided over an ex- 
hibition of interesting pewter and glass- 
ware and a simultaneous informal concert, 
the items being supplied by the members 
and delegates. 

During the two following days the con- 
‘vention set itself to work in earnest. The 
chairman of the London Executive Com- 
mittee, Captain R. G. LI. Evans, M.S.A., 
presided in the first instance, and moved 
the election of Mr. A. J. Penty, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., as the first president of the 
union. He paid tribute to Mr. Penty’s 
high qualities as architect, thinker, social 
reformer, and, not least, as a man and a 
Yorkshireman. Mr, -J. -B:~ Hector; 
M.S.A., London, seconded and sketched 
the outlines of the work the union must 
do under Mr. Penty’s presidency. The 
election of Mr. Penty was hearty and 
unanimous, and, in thanking the delegates 
for the honour conferred upon him, he re- 
ferred briefly to the state of the profession 
at the present day. He felt there was a 
work in the movement; he had wanted to 
see it come into existence all his life. He 
did not think there was any profession in 
which one had to know so much to earn 
so little, and we were not only worse off in 
regard to our earnings, but we had not the 
security that other employments had. The 
union’s first work must be to build itself; 
on that everything depended. He looked 
to the assistants to save the profession and 
not to the principals; the former could 
meet on a communal basis; other interests 
divided the latter. There was not the en- 
thusiasm in the profession to-day that 
there once was, and it no longer attracted 
that proportion of keen and intellectual 
young men which a healthy and expanding 
future demanded. He felt that the 
economy of the profession was wrong; it 
had become ‘too much separated from its 


base, the building industry. This had led 
him to advocate the guild idea, now 


shaping in the Building Trade Parliament 
and the Building Guilds. Up to now the 
architectural profession had seemed always 
to be formulating a policy to bring itself 
into closer relation with the age, and 
always managed to put itself further away 
because it mistook what the age was. 


The convention elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Vice-presi- 
dent, Captain R. G. Ll. Evans, M.S.A.; 
hon. general treasurer, R. G. Strachan, 
P.A.S.I.; hon. general secretary, Chas. 
McLachlan, A.R.I.B.A.; hon. organising 
secretary, C. F. Overy, M.S.A. (late of 
Liverpool) ; hon. assistant secretaries, H. 
Ascroft, Lic.R.I.B.A., R. J. Jones. Also 
the following to be members of the Central 
Executive Committee: H.  Ascroft, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., T. Braddock, W. W. Davis, 


P.A.S.I., R. A. Duncan, J. W. M. Dud- 
ding (late of Dingwall, Scotland), R. G. 
Ll. Evans, M.S.A., P. W. Farmer, J. B. 
Hector, M.S.A., G. N. Hannan, P.A.S.I., 
R. J. Jones, A. W. Mather, M.S.A., H. 
Bryant Newbold (Weston-super-Mare), 
Chas. | Pickford) Lic.R.EB.As, G.-S.N; 
Stone, P.A.S.I., R. Thorburn (late of 
Sheffield), and T. W. W. Thornton, any 
member of a provincial branch executive 
present in London during a Central Execu- 
tive meeting to be co-opted for the 
occasion. 

Reports by the secretary and- treasurer 
were received and approved, both poiniting 
out that the growth of the work of the 
union would necessitate immediately the 
taking of its own offices, the employment 
of permanent assistance, and an increase 
of the present absurdly low subscription. 

The matter submitted to the Assistants’ 
Welfare Committee was reviewed at 
length and heartily endorsed. With re- 
gard to professional education, it was 
unanimously agreed that this must be 


1920. ‘ 


First 


wholly in the contro] of the profession and 
the building industry, and that the present 
system of articles and apprenticeship must 
go in-toto. The proposals as to-minimum 
wages were approved, and generally felt to 
be fair and not excessive. Other matters 
decided were the imposition of an entrance 
fee at an early date at the discretion of the 
Executive; an increase in the subscription, 
subject to a ballot of the members; regis- 
tration under the Trades Union Acts, in 
order to give the union legal status, the 
setting up of a Divisional Council for Seot- 
land to deal with conditions of employment 
and to set up an employment bureau, this 
on the motion of Mr. J.. Mitchell, jun. 
(Glasgow), seconded and supported by 
Messrs. J. M. D. Henderson (Ayr) and 
A. H. Lamont, A.R.I.B.A. (Edinburgh). 
The proposals-of the Ministry of Health 
with regard to ‘ luxury ” building were 
emphatically condemned, and the action of 
the Executive in the matter endorsed. The 
practice of local authorities employing 
non-professional men to do professional 


ST. VEDAST’S, FOSTER LANE, FROM THE GALLERY, NOW THREATENED 
WITH DEMOLITION (see page 737). 
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rk was very severely condemned, as 
o the very general practice of designat- 
+ qualified architects and surveyors as 
wughtsmen instead of as assistant archi- 
ts or assistant surveyors. The Execu- 
» were instructed to watch the interests 
non-practising members of the profes- 
n under any scheme of registration. It 
s also an instruction to the Central 
ecutive to prepare a scheme by which 
special interests of the members, 
ether employed in private, Government, 
nicipal, or industrial offices, might best 
served. 
The convention broke up on the Mon- 
7 afternoon, the various delegates de- 
ting to their committees or to found 
y branches, imbued with the spirit of 
operation, cordiality, enthusiasm, which 
furs well for the future of the union, 
ttered far, but one in the close bond of 
ft brotherhood. 


The Mystery Port of 


Rich borough* 


"Major Halstead Best, R.E., 
Ir lS YN zes 


The Mystery Port, Richborough, occu- 
$a site wh'ch in early 1916 was a flat 
tshy piece of land stretching between 
tdwich and Pegwell Bay, its features 
isisting of Richborough Castle, a 
ned Roman castle, having walls over 
ft. thick, constructed of round boulders 
1 flints, and at about every 4 ft. in 
ght string courses consisting of two 
ars of tiles; Stonar House—an old 
nor house—afterwards used as an 
cers’ mess, its lodge acting as medical 
cers’ quarters, and here and there a 
pherd’s hut. 
heep grazing on the rough grass were 
‘only indication of life, except when the 
mn stillness of the rough marshland 
i disturbed by the cry of wild fowl or 
‘cawing of rooks, and through all this 
ren marsh the tortuous River Stour 
wly wound its way until arriving at the 
d flats of Pegwell Bay. 
‘et in less than three years, by some- 
ig like a wizardlike transformation, 
barren, marshy, more or less forgotten 
t of England was turned into a great 
2 for transportation, a camp actually 
sing over 17,000 soldiers, workshops 
able of tackling repair works of prac- 
lly every description, and in addition a 
ie for the naval ‘‘ Mystery Ships ”’ in 
form of a ‘‘ Mystery Port.’ 
Vorkshops were built, slipways con- 
eted, barges re-erected, electric light 
. power installed, so that by the end 
916 the I.W. and D., with a strength 
Uichborough of 6,400 men, had become 
ort second only in importance ‘on the 
th-east coast to Folkestone, in addi- 
1 to becoming the depot of the I.W. 
D. In November, 1917, the number 
troops housed at Richborough was 
Toximately 15,000, and the cost of the 
sig accommodation worked out at a 
€ over £20 per head. 
‘hat the year 1917 was an exceptionally 
Vy one, as regards constructional 
k, may be judged from the fact that 
late December of that year the 
Meth of the I.W. and D., R.E., at 
hborough, was over 17,000 men. 
he total area of land acquired at Rich- 
ugh by the War Department in con- 
10n with the several works carried out 


mtracts froma paper read at the Concrete Institute. 
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there was about 4,000 acres, equal to 
nearly 6; square miles, the area actually 
occupied by docks, wharfs, and camps 
being over 3} square miles. 

As eventually it was necessary to make 
Richborough a proclaimed area, it was 
very fortunate it so happened that the main 
road from Sandwich to Ramsgate and 
Margate passed through the acquired area. 

The permanent camps were five, housing 
a total number of 12,666 men, as under: 


mloniar «Canipnietunk: yates 2,496 men 
Haig No.1 Campos 1222 Same 
Haig No. 2 Camp ......... Lo4a6 ase 
Kitchener’ Camp: .....2.0.00. ©,00 teas 
Cowan -Camp .............+. 15s OO lames? 


Ce iy 


Total 12,666 men 

This accommodation was based on 
39 super feet of hut space per man. To 
house this large number of men it required 
200 huts, the inside measurements of whicn 
varied from 58 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft. 2 in. to 
119 ft. 8 in. by 19 ft. 6 in. Practically al! 
the huts were erected with concrete blocks 
and slabs made in the ‘‘ Winget ’’? machine, 
the walls being erected on the pier and 
panel system. ‘The piers were formed of 
pier blocks, each 32 in. by g in. by g in., 
and erected at 9 ft. 10g in. centres. The 
panels were. made of panel slabs, each 
283 in. by g in. by 23 in. 

At the corners of the buildings quoin 
blocks, L-shaped on plan, were used. The 
foundation, which was continuous, was of 
cement concrete, usually about 15 in. wide 
and g in. deep, but the width and depth 
were generally governed by the nature of 
the site. The first huts erected in July, 
1916, had a sub-floor of concrete, a space 
of about 15 in. below the floor being pro- 
vided for ventilating purposes. Later, 
owing to the scarcity of timber, the joists 
and boarding were done away with and a 
single concrete floor having a granolithic 
finish was provided instead. 

It addition to huts, a church, an insti- 
tute, a large hospital, foundries, machine 
shops, generating stations, sub-stations, 
locomotive sheds, and platform walls for 
loading purposes were all erected of 
similar blocks, the thickness and dimen- 
sions varying according to the nature of 
the work. 

The various concrete blocks referred to 
previously were made in several yards 
distributed about the area at Richborough, 
and set apart as block making yards, 
having land adjoining for maturing pur- 
poses. The cement and aggregate were 
mixed in varying proportions, depending 
on the class of walling required, and on 
whether the finished work would be very 
much exposed. The mixings varied from 


‘1 of cement and 5 of gravel to 1 of cement 


and g of gravel. The concrete mixers 
were erected on a raised platform, so as to 
deliver the mixing by means of a shoot to 
a position near the block-making machines. 
The pallets having been placed in position 
the mixture in a semi-dry state was well 
punned in the mould, and the green blocks 
removed on their pallets to the drying 
ground. Here the blocks, if the atmo- 
sphere was at all dry, were well watered 
through aé fine hose, otherwise an 
accelerated drying would take place, result- 
ing in the development of visible cracks 
which would render the blocks liable to be 
damaged easily during transit to the build- 
ing site. 

A very large quantity of the aggregate 
used in making the concrete, both for mass 
work and for concrete blocks, was obtained 
from the bottom and sides of what is now 
known as the ‘‘ North Lake,’’ but what 
was originally a gravel pit opened by 
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Messrs. Pearson and Sons in connection 
with the Dover Harbour works. 

Another important feature in the Rich- 
borough concrete block yards was the 
manufacture of reinforced concrete blocks 
for making pill-box emplacements, over 
1,000 complete pill-boxes having been made 
on August 7, 1918. The personnel for the 
erection of these pill-boxes was formed out 
of the transportation companies, having 
been specially trained for this purpose 2¢ 
Richborough Depot. 


The London School 


Economics 


In this issue, by courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs. Trehearne and Norman, we are 
able to illustrate the designs for the new 
School of Economics, the foundation stone 
of which was laid recently by the King. The 
existing building was designed with no 
idea of development, and the architects 
have therefore been confronted with a 
difficult problem in adding the new build- 
ings, which occupy a very awkward site. 
On the north-west and south-west sides two 
buildings of rooft. are encountered, so 
that lighting, too, has been a difficulty. 

Owing to the large number of students 
it has been necessary to provide exceptional 
corridor space, but loss of space has been 
minimised by extending the galleries of the 
lecture rooms over the corridors by means 
of a mezzanine floor. 

The scheme involves the removal of cer- 
tain temporary buildings now on part of 
the site, the building of two new blocks, 
and the linking-up of these with the exist- 
ing buildings. First, attention will be paid 
to the block which has a small frontage to 
Houghton Street, from which entrance to 
the enlarged school will be made; conse- 
quently it will be necessary to provide in it 
staircases, corridors, and approaches ade- 
quate to the size of the new school. This 
block will be at first three floors in height, 
though it will be left capable of receiving 
three additional floors. The ground floor 
will be occupied with lecture theatres. 
The mezzanine floor will consist of lecture 
rooms and galleries to the large lecture 
theatre, andi the first and second floors of 
offices, lecture rooms, and tutorial rooms ; 
the third floor will have teachers’ and 
students’ common rooms and lavatories. 

The front of the building is to be in Port- 
land stone, and the whole will be erected 
according to the most modern principles. 
The floors will be of cement covered with 
linoleum, and part of the decoration, for 
economy of expense, will consist of tiling. 
It is hoped to put in all joinery of hard- 
wood. 

The new scheme provides classroom, 
lecture-room accommodation of 29,500 
sq. ft. as against a present accommodation 
of 5,000 sq. ft. 

The constructional steelwork has been 
designed by Mr. Alexander Drew, and the 
heating and ventilating will be on a system 
devised by Mr. A. H. Barker, B.Sc., Lon- 
don University. 

The general contractors are Messrs. 
Bovis, Ltd., and the sub-contractors are as 
follows: Tiling, Messrs. W. B. Simpson 
and Son; stonework, Messrs.’ The Nine 
Elms Stone Company: metal casements, 
Messrs. Humphries Jackson, and Ambler ; 
patent floors, Messrs. Kleine ; impervious 
stone steps, Messrs. The Patent Imper- 
vious Stone and Construction Company ; 
steelwork, Messrs. Lindsays Paddington 
Ironworks. 
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Book Notices 


“Willing’s Press Guide.” 

This Press Guide is now approaching its 
jubilee, the present issue being the forty- 
seventh. Its age renders it the more com- 
prehensive and the more accurate ; for the 
more frequent its appearances the more 
the opportunities for revision and amplifi- 
cation. Considering the vast number of 
entries, it is astonishing that so few errors 
creep in. Two very trivial typographical 
errors concern ourselves. On page 10 
there is a mistake in spelling Tothill 
Street, while on page 206 there is a slight 
transposition of letters in the word 
‘« Architects’.’’ These minute blemishes, 
however, are the only ones we have de- 
tected and they are quite exceptional, and 
are so insignificant as to be negligible. 
From an intimate acquaintance with 
former issues of the work, we confidently 
hazard the conjecture that it is entirely 
free from errors that are of any con- 
sequence. That is a wonderful fact, con- 
sidering that there are so many thousands 
of entries, and that each of these appears 
in the several classifications which have 
been arranged to facilitate reference. 
Thus, ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal ’’ appears 
under ‘‘A’’ in the ‘A B C” list, which 
is an alphabetical list of the newspapers 
and periodicals issued in the United King- 
<lom, with the year of establishment, when 
published, price, and publisher’s name 
and address, and it appears again under 
** Architecture,’’ and yet again under 
‘* Building.’’? Yet again it is given under 
‘‘ Wednesday,’’ in a list of Metropolitan 
newspapers, magazines, almanacs, etc., 
arranged according to the date of publica- 
tion. There are lists of the London 
addresses of provincial newspapers, in 
addition to a full provincial list of publica- 
tions of all kinds. Further, a list of 
London addresses of Colonial and foreign 
newspapers is followed by lists showing 
respectively the chief newspapers, etc., pro- 
duced on the Continent and in America. 
In short, the volume, which is of very con- 
venient size and weight for handling with- 
out fatigue, is a marvel of compression and 
classification, and it is certainly one of the 
most useful works that could be placed in 
a reference library. 

‘‘Willing’s Press Guide and Advertisers’ Directory 
and Handbook, 1920," A concise and comprehensive 
index to the Press of the United Kingdom, etc. 
London: James Willing, Ltd., 125, Strand, London, 
W.Ce2. Price as. 

The Liverpool University Architectural 

Sketch Book. 

Strongly affected (like everything else) 
by the outbreak of the war, the work of 
the Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture was carried on under very difficult 
conditions, and the publication of selections 
from it has been deferred until now. 
postponement has had a rather remarkable 
effect in enhancing the interest and the 
value of the volume which has just been 
issued. | It contains the work of three 
different groups of students—pre-war, post- 
war, and those who, from various causes, 
were debarred from active service and were 
able to continue their studies under the 
able supervision of Mr. Lionel B. Budden, 
who took charge of the school during the 
absence of Professor C. H. Reilly on 
national work. 

The drawings are classified in two sec- 


tions—(I.) Designs; (II.) Measured 
Work. Among the contributors of designs 


are included Mr. F. O. Lawrence, who has 
just been awarded the British Prix de 
Rome, and Messrs. W. Dougill and E. R. 
Arthur, finalists and prize winners in the 
same competition. The pre-eminence the 
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This ° 


Liverpool School has taken this year ana 
before in this crucial competition 1s 1n- 
directly a proof of the merit of the designs 
shown in the Sketch Book, of which 
teachers as well as students will hasten to 
possess themselves in case it may—as we 
think it does—reveal the secret of this 
phenomenal success. 


‘“The Liverpool University Architectural Sketch 
Book.” Being the Annual of the School of Architec- 
ture of the Univeisity of Liverpool. Edited by C.H. 
Reilly and L. B. Budden. Published by the Pro- 
prietors of ‘The Architects’ Journal” and ‘‘ The 
Architectural Review,” 27-29, Tothill Street, West- 
minster. Price tos, 6d, net. 


Laxton’s Price Book, 1920. 

The publishers of this standard work of 
reference apologise for its somewhat late 
appearance. In November last, when the 
usual revision was nearly, completed, a 
sudden rise in the rates of wages neces- 
sitated a complete overhauling of the prices 
involved. This delay need not have 
occurred, as the old figures could have been 
allowed to remain unaltered, with an in- 
dication that users must add a percentage 
to each item; but the editors chose the 
more heroic—or at all events the more con- 
scientious—course of bringing the figures 
up to date. Laxton is such an old familiar 
friend that there is no need to add that ‘t 
embodies a great variety of practical in- 
formation besides prices. 


‘“‘Laxton’s Builder's Price Book’’ for 1y20, containing 
about 73,000 prices, One hundred and third edition, 
London: Kelly s Directories, Ltd., 182-4, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, Price 4s, 6d., post free. 


Spons’ Pocket Price Book, 1920. 

The chief merit of this book is its handi- 
ness. Its small size and rounded corners 
render it a genuine pocket-book, easy to 
carry, and by reason of its excellent-index 
and its conspicuous headings in the 
margins, as easy to consult. The latest 
rates of wages—those that came into force 
in December, 1919—are included in a 
special table to which reference can be 
made in arriving at the approximate prices 
that, after all, are the only sort that can be 
obtained from a book or periodical. And 
approximate prices are, generally speaking, 
all that an architect wants for his object 
of forming an approximate idea of cost. It 
is the tendering contractor who requires 
greater certainty, and he gets it over the 
‘phone. The fact, however, does not dis- 
count in the least degree the value of a 
price book, which, whether or not prices 
are subject to abnormal fluctuations, is a 
valuable guide to their relations and com- 
parisons; and, besides, the contents include 
innumerable other memoranda that are in- 
dispensable to the architect and the con- 
tractor. ; 

‘“Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price 
Book, 1920.” Edited by Clyde Young, F.R.1I,B.A. 
Forty-sixth edition, London: E, & F. N, Spon, Ltd,, 
57, Haymarket. Price 6s. net, 

The Civil Engineers’ Cost Book. 

An excellent vade mecum for the civil 
engineer, dealing with almost every item 
on which he requires information, is ‘‘ The 
Civil Engineers’ Cost Book,’ in which 
Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Coleman, of the Staff 
for Royal Engineer Services, has tabulated 
and discussed an astonishing number of 
useful data. Acetylene Lighting, Aerial 
Ropeways, Afforestation, and Allotment 
Gardens, occur on the first few pages, from 
which it will be observed that the arrange- 
ment of subjects is alphabetic, which 
greatly facilitates reference, while, further, 
a copious index affords a clue to the 
various items with which the book is 
crammed. 


“The Civil Engineers’ Cost Book.” Compiled for 
the use of Civil Engineers, Public Works Contractors, 
etc. By Lieut,Col. T, r. Coleman, O.B E. (Staff for 
Royal Engineer Services.) Third edition. London; 
E.& y N. Spon, Ltd., 57, Haymarket, S.W.1. Price 
Ios, 6d, 
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The Federated Builde 
Code 4 


7 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS 
JOURNAL. ¥ 
Sirs,—I should like to congratulate - 
T. Sumner Smith on his very able arti 
on the above subject. What does a can 
study of these reveal? To my way 
thinking, a calamity! As a proof, r 
the following paragraph: “At any 1 
the new code, produced without fair 
full consultation with the R.I.B.A, ; 
the Society of Architects, has create: 
most unfavourable impression.” 
It appears to me, after deliberation, t 
the Federated Builders are trying to fc 
the non-federated architects to use t) 
code. All that the non-federated archit 
seem able to do is to protest. A protes 
futile in these days of commercial n 
tarism. This is- daily brought bel 
notice by the number of council survey 
and the like that are carrying out hous 
schemes. _ 
I am in agreement with Mr. Sum 
Smith that we should have some fori 
federation strong enough to protect our 
terests. Such a federation would 
mand respect both from the employe 
the builders, and would lead to clo 
operation between architects and bui 
so very desirable to their mutual welfa 
T. MILNES FODE 

Manchester. i 


Master Plasterers am 
Luxury Building : 

Mr. E. F. Jackson, director of Me: 
G. Jackson and Sons, Ltd., has sent 
following letter to Mr. John W. Si 


P.R.I.B.A., who has kindly’ consented 
its reproduction here :— q 


49, Rathbone Place, London, \ 
DEAR SiR,—I am desired by the. 
mittee of the London Master Plaste; 
Association and Allied Crafts to conve 
you their grateful thanks for your let: 
to “The Times’’ with reference | 
proposed stoppage of so-called “luxu) 
buildings. A 
This Association comprises practic 
all the London firms manufacturing 
terior architectural decorations, suc 
modelled fibrous plaster work, wood 
stone carving, plain and decorated inte 
woodwork, Carton Pierre and composi 
work, etc. They employ a large num 
of skilled men, all of whom are unsu: 
and unfitted for work on housing scher’ 
If the threatened refusal to allow | 
buildings to be proceeded with beco' 
an accomplished fact, we fear a lé 
amount of unemployment, ‘ 
amongst these workmen, but also amo} 
the numerous artists, modellers, draug! 
men, clerks, etc., who are also emplé¢ 
in this particular branch of the bt 
trade. - | 
We strongly feel that these propé 
building restrictions will be a great 
take and will not advance the buili 
new houses. ei 
We endorse what you say in your l¢ 
to “The Times” of April 30, namely, 
“That every kind of building must 
encouraged so that more labour may 


attracted to and absorbed in 
industry.’’ 4 


| 

Let every building go on. 
2 quite strong and sensible enough to 
event too many men of the particular 
$8 required for housing schemes being 
iployed on any one new building and to 
ect their members to work where they 


The unions 


» urgently required for houses. These 
Ww buildings will of necessity be slow in 
sir erection, but they will be proceed- 
ry and also all the interior work made 
the various allied building trades 
cessary for their ultimate completion. 
We shall not then have to experience 
+ lack of work which we accepted with- 
t complaining during the war; but 
yuld it occur now, as occur it will if new 
ildings are stopped, it will be very un- 
rto us and of no advantage to the 
using schemes. 
‘am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 

_ EDWARD F. JACKSON, President. 
‘ohn W. Simpson, Esq., President of 
* RI.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.r. 


+ | Trade and Craft 


The Indispensable Housebreaker. 
That housebreaking is an art every 
shitect will acknowledge. Done in the 
ong way, it spells disaster. At one time 
wen within living memory — the 
thods of reducing a building to_ its 
mponent parts were exceedingly primi- 
2. One’s prevailing impression of the 
‘ier process was that of a man deli- 
ely balancing himself on the broken 
1 of a tottering wall, hitting it lustily 
m under him, and mingling his own 
qains with the consequent débris. 
is procedure was abandoned because 
jsers-by and neighbouring property 
‘involved in the damage. The more 
‘d-headed the pedestrian or the adja- 
it property-owner, the more vehemently 
protested against the “shower of 
cks.” As civilisation advanced, it 
wught the greater refinement of strong 
ection not only to falling bricks but to 
mgand falling dust. Stringent by-laws 
’é made it so necessary for the house- 
aker to do everything decently and in 
er, that his may now fairly be ranked 
ong the skilled industries. He does 
‘work methodically if not scientifically ; 
{when he breaks up a building that 
tains things worth preserving—the 
) panelling, the artistic ceiling, the 
utiful overmantel—skill, care, and dis- 
mination must be among his assets. 


| work becomes then delicate as well . 


dangerous. 
ome housebreaking firms are in a 
y€ way of business, and it is to such 
is that one chiefly looks for safe, com- 
ent, and altogether trustworthy ser- 
» The firm of Henry Allen, Ltd., ror, 
hurst Road, Hackney, E.8, which now 
apies a foremost position in this pecu- 
dine of business, has grown from 
il beginnings. Founded by Henry 
Min 1899, it got its first big job in 
4, when Haydon Square Goods Sta- 
on the London and North-Western 
lway, was destroyed by fire, and the 
‘Was cleared by Henry Allen, who, 
Tr, undertook all the extensive cartage 
ks incidental to the rebuilding. Suc- 
we large undertakings were excava- 
\and cartage work for the L.C.C. sewer 
a Hackney Wick to Stamford Hill in 
39, for the Central London Railway 
sion from the Bank to Liverpool 
et in 1911-12, and the clearance of the 
for the new Port of London Authority 
ces, Trinity Square, in 1913. During 


i 


s 
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these years many other minor _ house- 
breaking and excavating jobs were car- 
ried out. 

In 1912 the firm razed to the ground a 
slum area in Somers Town, and demo- 
lished the fire station in Bodney Road, 
Hackney. . In 1913, it carried out house- 
breaking works in the Strand, Holloway, 
New Bond Street, Stoke Newington, 
Cornhill, Lombard Street, and elsewhere, 
and excavating jobs in Bishopsgate, 
Whitechapel Road, etc.; and in 1914-15 


» the firm was entrusted with housebreak- 


ing jobs in King William Street, Temple 
Street, Lafone Street, Gracechurch Street, 
Hanbury Street, and elsewhere. 

Work, of course, was brought to a 
standstill during the. weary years of the 
war, but as soon as the armistice was 
signed the firm got to work again, and 
quickly brought their number of horses 
and vehicles up to the pre-war standard. 
Their wheelwrights’ shops, where they 
build and repair their own vehicles, were 
set in order, and repairs which had been 
neglected for five years were carried out. 

Early in 1919, housebreaking and 
excavating jobs were undertaken both in 
the City and outside, and at the present 
time the firm is engaged in many impor- 
tant works of demohtion and excavation 
—for example, in Coleman Street, City, 
King William Street, Great Tower Street, 
and elsewhere, in preparation for post 
office, railway, and many other building 
operations. 

For several years the firm have madea 
speciality of supplying crushed. and 
washed ballast and broken brick for use 
in fireproof floors and reinforced concrete 
construction. They have a most up-to- 
date crushing plant, and, in spite of the 
enormous demand for this material, they 
have never yet failed to obtain and 
deliver sufficient to keep every job they 
have undertaken amply supplied. 


Messrs. Stemens, Brothers, and Co., 
Ltd. 

Messrs. Siemens, Brothers and Com- 
pany, Ltd., inform us that they are taking 
over the lamp and supplies department of 
Messrs. Siemens’ Brothers Dynamo 
Works, Ltd. 

Contemporaneously with this change 
the company is making provision for a 
largely increased output in metal filament 
lamps, and it is announced that hence- 
forth these lamps will be sold by the com- 
pany under the distinctive trade name of 
“Xcel.” This.trade name will apply to 
all types of metal filament lamps manu- 
factured by the company, which include 
the following : 

Standard vacuum lamps, half-watt 
lamps, automobile and battery lamps 
(vacuum and gas-filled), helical filament 
traction lamps, which have been designed 
specially to meet the requirements of 
electric tramways and railways, and for 
use in workshops and factories where 
lamps are subject to severe vibration. 

As from June 1, 1920, Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers and Co., Ltd., will conduct the 
business in lamps and supplies from the 
same addresses in London and the pro- 
vinces as hitherto, where, in addition’ to 
fitting and lighting supplies, attention 
will be given to enquiries regarding the 
whole of the material manufactured by the 
company at its Woolwich works, such as 
wires, cables, stannos wires, telephone 
and telegraph apparatus, fluid and dry 
cells; flashlamp and torch batteries, etc. 

The company’s showrooms at 38 and 
39, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C., 
have been redecorated and refitted and all 
bona-fide trade buyers are invited to call. 
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We are asked further to remind the 
trade that the advice of the illuminating 
engineering department of the company 
is at the disposal of contractors to assist 
them in the development of any lighting 
schemes which they may have in hand. 


Aspinall’s Glaze. 

Nothing aroused more interest at the 
stand at Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd., at the 
recent Building Exhibition, than the ex- 
amples of brick and fibrous plaster 
painted with this company’s two-coat 
glaze treatment. The close resemblance 
to a salt glaze given by an application of 
two coats (one of ground colour and one 
of glaze), with an ordinary paint brush, is 
extraordinary. The effect is durable and 
lasting, and it is not surprising to hear 
that many enquiries are being made by 
architects and contractors with a view to 
the use of this treatment in housing 
schemes in various parts of the country. 
Suppled in various shades of brown, 
green, yellow, and red, the glaze makes 
an ideal dado for sculleries, passages and 
corridors, and it is being largely used for 
outside work where the expense involved 
prohibits the use of glazed tiling. One 
of the largest brewing firms in the coun- 
try is making extensive use of the glaze 
on the fronts of many of its licensed houses, 
and the work carried out in two shades of 
sienna brown has the transparency and 
tone of faience ware. 


British Institute of 


Industrial Art Exhibition 


This exhibition, established by the Board 
of Trade and Board of Education, and the 
first of a series to be financed by H.M. 
Treasury, opened on Monday, May 31, at 
217, Knightsbridge, London, S:W.7, 
under the directorship of Major A. A. 
Loneden, 7 D.5.0, ) ‘The» exh bition” is 
divided into two sections, viz., a Trade 
Section and a Crafts Section. 

The former is restricted to manufacturers 
of furniture, glass (including stained glas-), 
heavy metal work, pottery, textiles, and 
wall paper. The latter, on the other hand, 
is open to all artistic crafts. 

The exhibits embrace many beautiful 
specimens of work in embroidery, tapestry, 
and carpets, hand-woven textiles, furniture, 
wood-carving, pottery, stained glass, jewel- 
lery, metal work, and war memorials. 
Much of the furniture, as well as other 
exhibits, have been designed by well-known 
artists. All works intended for exhibition 
come before a selection council; work of 
every school or tendency is welcomed pro- 
vided that it is of a high standard in 
design, workmanship, and material. An 
important loan exhibition is in process of 
collection for addition to the present dis- 
play at an early date. 

The objects of the promoters of the exhi- 
bition are to set a higher standard in the 
furnishing of the home and to demonstrate 
that tastefully designed and _ finished 
articles can be produced as cheaply as the 
inartistic objects so frequently seen. 

The exhibition is open to the general 
public each day from to a.m. to 6 p.m., 
the price of admission being 1s. 6d., 
except on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
when the entrance fee is 9d. It mav be 
added that the work of the artist-crafts- 
men may be purchased at the exhibition. 

It is hoped to make the exhibition a 
continuous and permanent medium for 
the display of artistic products. 
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Metal Corrosion and _ its 
Prevention 


Among the numerous forms of decay to 
which building materials generally are 
liable, the corrosion of metals is perhaps 
the most insidious of them all. Scientists 
as well as practical engineers have studied 
the question for years past, and protective 
measures of various kinds have been 
adopted to retard its destructive effects. 

The daily increasing use of steel in build- 
ing work makes it more than ever neces- 
sary, therefore, that the problem of how 
to arrest this particular form of disintegra- 
tion should be solved. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
draw attention to the researches which 
have led to the discovery of Kelasto, a 
new chemical agent recently shown at the 
Building Trades’ Exhibition by Messrs. .H. 
Fender and Co., of 256-257, Bank- 
chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 

The principle upon which the inventors 
’ proceeded to work may be best explained 
by the old adage, ‘‘ Set a thief to catch a 
thief.’’ In other words, corrosion being a 
chemical action, the best antidote for it is 
—another chemical action. 

Kelasto has been in existence for the last 
three years, during which period it has 
been exhaustively tested in the National 
Physical Laboratories and by the Chemical 
Research Company, .as well as submitted 
to many practical tests, with the result 
that this preparation has been found to 
possess valuable anti-corrosive properties. 

Two tests, independent of those already 
mentioned and confirmatory of them, may 
be briefly described. One consisted in 
painting the surface of two iron plates 
with two coats of Kelasto on one side only 
and submerging them in the sea by attach- 
ing them to the substructure of the West 
Pier at Brighton. For purposes of com- 
parison, a third plate coated with red oxide 
was also submerged under similar. condi- 
tions. After the lapse of nearly four 
months, all three plates were examined, 
and while that which had been coated with 
red oxide had become so soft through cor- 
rosion that pieces could be peeled off with 
the finger nail, the action of the sea water 
had produced no effect on the surfaces of 
the two which were protected with 
Kelasto. 

The other test was more severe, though 
different in character. In this case a 
smoke plate of steel—about one inch in 
thickness—fixed to the underside of a rail- 
way bridge to protect the ironwork from 
the fumes of locomotives was given three 
coats of Kelasto in January, 1919. As a 
result of this the plate in question is to- 
day in perfect condition, and the surface, 
despite the fact that it has been subjected 
to blasts of sulphurous fumes and ashes 
having a pressure of 135 lb. per square 
inch, and a temperature of 400 degrees 
Fahr., has suffered no deterioration. In 
ordinary circumstances a smoke plaite has 
to be replaced within a comparatively short 
time. 

Kelasto, which is applied like ordinary 
paint, when used as a lining to concrete 
or brick storage tanks is guaranteed to re- 
sist the corrosive action of strong acids at 
atmospheric temperature or slightly above, 
say up to 100 degrees Fahr. 

A variant of this preparation, named by 
the manufacturers Kelasto No. 2 (elec- 
trical), is particularly adapted for all situa- 
tions in which electrical conditions or in- 
fluences prevail, and may be used as a sub- 
stitute for lead or glass in accumulator 
boxes, etc., and for the coating of marine 
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er land cables. The manufacturers claim, 
moreover, that it is a perfect insulator. 
The third form in which Kelasto is pre- 
pared, known as No. 3, is essentially 
similar in basis to that which has already 
been dealt with in the earlier paragraphs 
of this article, the distinction being that ir 
contains no pigment. It is a clear and 
water-white liquid, and when dry leaves 
no trace or stain. It may, however, if re- 
quired, be coloured to any tint. This pre- 
paration is mainly employed for water- 
proofing, and can be applied to any porous 
material, which, it is stated, will be 
rendered acid-fume proof when so treated. 


nd 


Competition News 


Rhyl War Memorial Hospital. 
Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take any part in the above- 
named competition without first ascertain- 
ing from the Society that the conditions 
have been approved by the Council. 


Gravesend War Memorial. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take any part in the above- 
named competition without first ascertain- 
ing from the Society that the conditions 
have been approved by the Council. 

Twickenham War Heroes’ Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. desire to call the attention of 
Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition are 
unsatisfactory, The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime .Members and 
Licentiates are advised to take no part in 
the competition. 


Societies and Institutions 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Soczety. 

The 57th annual meeting of the Not- 
tingham and Derby Architectural Society 
has been held at Nottingham. The Coun- 
cil recorded with regret the loss by death 
of Mr. Robert Booker, their honourable 
and oldest member. The total membership 
was stated to be 111, an increase of six on 
the previous year. Six general meetings 
had been held during the winter session, 
including one at Derby. A complimen- 
tary dinner to welcome back the ex-Serviice 
members was held in Nottingham. Invi- 
tations were sent to every member who had 
served with the colours and thirty-one 
accepted. The Council regretted that an 
offer to the School of Art Committee that 
a representative would be of assistance had 
not been accepted. The Council had been 
in constant communication with the master 
builders with regard to difficulties in the 
building trades, and invited them and the 
building operatives to. a conference at 


which several useful suggestions were 
made. The hardship to the profession by 
stoppage of work on so-called luxury 


buildings had been fully considered, and 
it was decided at the meeting to send a 
letter to the Town Clerks of Nottingham, 
Derby, Lincoln, and other towns within 
their area calling attention to the unem- 
plovment that would ensue to the higher 
skilled artisans if only unremunerative 
housing schemes were proceeded with. 

The following were elected officers for 
the year: President, Mr. H. G. Watkins; 
vice-president, Mr. A. Eaton; hon. secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. F. M. Royle. 


1920. , 


dren to a public school or a_ sim} 


Royal Engineers’ Wa 
Memorial 


A Special Committee, representing 
branches of the corps of Royal Engine 
including Territorials and New Arm 
which was appo*nted soon after the an 
tice to draw up a scheme for the Ri 
Engineers’ War Memorial, has deci 
that a proposal, now under considera: 
by H.M. Office of Works, to allot { 
sites on the Mall, opposite Marlboro 
Gate, for war memorials, affords the n 
satisfactory solution for the monume 
side of the Royal Engineers’ Memo 
One of these sites has accordingly k 
applied for and, if they become availa 
the four sites would be treated in onec 
prehensive architectural scheme. I 
understood that the Cavalry, the Ri 
Artillery, and the Guards are considei 
the question of taking up the remair 
three sites. Should the Mall scheme 
through, a memorial would be erecte: 
a War Department site at the corps hy 
quarters at Chatham, near the Crim 
and South African Memorial arches. | 
this case competitive designs will be) 
vited, with Sir Reginald Blomfield, Ri 
as assessor. Permission has been obtai; 
to instal the Royal Engineers’ Rol] 
Honour in the N.W. Chapel of St. Pa} 
Cathedral, where the National Memc 
to Lord Kitchener is to be placed. — | 
chapel will be known as the “ Kitchr 
Chapel,” and it is intended to provid: 
ex-R.E. custodian to facilitate inspec! 
of the Roll. a 

The balance of the subscriptions to! 
memorial is to be devoted to gn 
educational assistance to the depend) 
of those killed or incapacitated in | 
war, the capital and interest ther 
being utilised and the expenditure 4 

i 
! 


over a period of eighteen years. 

scholarships will be granted to help: 
and daughters of the men to go wT 
technical and secondary schools; als¢ 
help sons and daughters of those wh| 


pre-war days would have sent their « 


institution. , 

The President of the R.I.B.A. has 
ceived a letter from  Lieut.-Gen) 
Ronald C. Maxwell, Chairman al 
Royal Engineers’ War Memorial C 
mittee, stating that, so far, the total | 
scriptions amount only to some £32, 
The Mall monument will cost at | 
£15,000, and the Roll of Honour in: 


Paul’s £1,000, leaving but £16,000 | 


‘education. A large proportion of off: 


and men had returned to civil life be) 
any appeal to subscribe could reach tl 
and it has been possible to get intot 
with only a very few since. General] 
well, therefore, asks the aid of the I} 
tute in bringing the matter to | 
knowledge of ex-R.E. architects in 0 
that they may have an opportunity of 
operating by subscribing to the mem! 
and by spreading the information t: 
ex-Royal Engineers and relatives of’ 
deceased with whom they may be in? 
tact. General Maxwell emphasises 
fact that this is in no sense a memorl 
regulars only. Benefits, scholars! 
etc., will be distributed to all ali’ 
Regulars, Special Reserve, Terr'tot! 
and New Armies, and to all branche 
the corps, including  transporta 
signals, and all special companies Té 
for the varied duties allotted to the EF 
neers in the war. Subscriptions sh 
be sent to the Secretary, R.E. | 
Memorial, Royal Engineer ine 
Chatham. 
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With which is incorporated “The Builders’ Journal ”’ 


CHARLES -ROBERT- COCKERELL, R-A. 


Born on April 28, 1788, the second son of Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, “an architect of repute in his day, and surveyor 
to the East India House.’’ He travelled in England, Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy, and at Basse discovered the Phigaleian 
| ‘ marbles. In 1829 he was elected A.R.A., in 1836 R.A., and 
| in 1848 --with honours crowding upon him—was chosen as 
r the first Royal Gold Medallist of the R.I.B.A. Was a fore- 
most figure in the Classic Revival of the early nineteenth 
century. He died in 1863, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
beside Wren. 
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Modern French Architecture. 5.—-Library, Boulevard St. Germain,’ Paris 


Charles Garnier, Architect 


The circular corner motif is one which, if not wholly peculiar to Paris, is better handled there than elsewhere ; though in London we have a 
very good example in Messrs. Mewés and Davis’s “Morning Post” building, in Aldwych. The above is an excellent specimen of its kind, . + 
besides being a notable example of Garnier’s virile art. 


as 


Wednesday, June 16, 1920 


RCHITECTS must have read with some sur- 

| prise the attack upon therm in the “Daily 

Mail” a week or two ago. It took the form 

of the weekly letter of ‘“An Englishman,” and 

it bore the title “ Clumsy Architects.” - Why clumsy ? 

Had it been written just before the war the writer would 

almost certainly have chosen the very popular term 
“effete” instead. 

The profession is quite used to criticism. There is not 
much else for it to live upon just now. That is perhaps 
why so little notice has been taken of the “ Daily Mail” 
tebuke. Yet it deserves reply if only for the fact that 
the journal which gave it to the world is read in a 
million homes. It 1s a mistake to suppose that news- 
paper readers are not influenced by the views of their 
favourite organ. Politically it may be true that the 
aewspapers are losing their power, though that is a 
debatable point. But there can be no doubt that in 
such abstract matters as art and good taste they still 
‘etain their hold upon the public. Perhaps that is why 
n England the appreciation of art is at such a low ebb. 
However that may be, it is, at any rate, the reason why 
a reply to “ An Englishman” should be made. Archi- 
ects cannot afford to let judgment go by default. 

What is “An Englishman’s” complaint? He takes 
ip Sir Thomas Jackson’s lament over the artistic degra- 
lation of our London streets. He re-echoes his indict- 
nent, which includes charges of “cheap vulgarity,” 
dutrages upon good taste, and monstrosities of false 
mgenuity. But “An Englishman” goes further. “ No 
word spoken in dispraise of our streets by Sir Thomas 
Jackson,” he asserts, “is harsh or unjust. It is impos- 
sible to palliate the foolish extravagances of the modern 
architects ‘who build without a plan and without 
liscipline, who do not scruple to destroy the uniformity 
which is essential to the elegance of our squares, and 
who do not understand that they impair the scale of 
perfection itself by setting by perfection’s side a vulgar, 
mpertinent neighbour. Fifty yearsago it was the fashion 
0 laugh at the restrained monotony of Baker Street 
ind Harley Street. What would, we not give to-day if 
that monotony were assured us elsewhere? Alas! We 
ire fobbed off instead with countless specimens of an 
*ecentricity meaningless and absurd. It is as though 
irchitects and those who employ them were in a-con~ 
‘piracy to show to what vile purposes money and 
ngenuity may be perverted. All the lessons of the past 
tave been forgotten. The chain of tradition has been 
tudely snapped; and England, which once took a 
ational pride in her architecture, submits complacently 
0 the utter degradation of her cities.” 

There is an air of too severe a restraint about this. It 
Snot sweeping enough. Everybody knows, of course, 
hat British architecture went out with Inigo Jones and 
Nren. It only needed the European war to give it the 
oup de grdce—or the letter of “An Englishman.” 

But more follows. It is a relief to find the British 
tchitect does not stand alone. France is in like case. 
\nd not France only, but the rest of the world, too. The 
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a Clumsy Architects”’ 


vice of vulgarity 1s universal. London, of course, has 
already been spoilt. Paris also has suffered. What a 
world! 

We do not know whether “An Englishman” will 
admit Westminster Cathedral as a modern work. We 
wonder if he even thinks it worthy of remark. But he 
must, as least, concede that the new Marylebone Town 
Hall, the Middlesex Guildhall, the London County 
Council Hall, and the Central Hall, Westminster, are 
twentieth-century buildings. Are they beneath con- 
tempt? Are they vulgar? Let him walk up Kingsway 
and cast a glance at Holy Trinity Church. Is that 
meaningless and eccentric? He may perhaps retort 
that these are the exceptions. Unhappily lack of space 
alone makes it impossible to give further examples, but 
if he cares to look through the files of this Journal he 
will find at least one sound and worthy instance of 
modern British architecture in every issue. 

The humorous thing is that while “ An Englishman ”’ 
charges architects with the ruthless overthrow of our 
finest traditions, architects themselves complain that the 
profession as a whole too slavishly adopts the patterns 
of the past. Noone denies that there are bad architects. 
It would be passing strange if all were good. That is 
a standard which, we are sure, “ An Englishman” does 
not even expect to find in his own profession. Yet he 
would be justly indignant if any outsider condemned all 
journalists and writers as bad because some of them 
happened to be either indiscreet or incompetent or both. 
Will he not-give the same measure of justice to the pro- 
fession of architecture ? 

Who is to blame for whatever bad architecture there 
may be? Sir Thomas Jackson suggests it is partly the 
fault. of the art critic, who failed to protest when the 
first signs of this artistic vulgarity we hear so much about 
appeared. “An Englishman” claims that the respon- 
sibility rests with the artist and not with the critic, and 


he suggests two remedies, both in the circum- 
stances, like the architects he loves so much, 
“clumsy”! He calls upon the professional bodies to 


discipline their erring members. Presumably he does 
not know their powers—and their lack of power. 
Perhaps he is unaware of the fact that anyone may 
practise as an architect. There is no law for architec- 
ture like that for medicine or the Bar. If a doctor out- 
rages professional etiquette he can be debarred from 
practice. If a barrister or solicitor offend he may be 
quickly brought into line by the threat of being 
dis-barred or removed from the register. That cannot 
be done with an architect, though the responsible men 
in the profession are hoping some day to secure legal 
registration, which would in effect give to architecture 
full disciplinary power. 

If “An Englishman’ would lke to find the only 
present way out he must seek it along other paths. What 
is needed is the conferment on local bodies of the right 
to veto any building on artistic grounds. It is a danger- 
ous experiment, and its actual operation should be 
entrusted to the profession, or to bodies similar to the 
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London Society, which, by the way, is strongly sup- 
ported by architects. Architects have long been aware 
of the folly of allowing private owners to put up any 
building in any style they like regardless of the surround- 
ings. Some of the leaders of the profession have 
worked hard for the institution of some form of artistic 
supervision .of new buildings to insure the harmonious 
development both of London and of the. provincial cities 
and towns. Their efforts have met so far with little 
response. The reason is not far to seek. The English 
are intensely individual. That quality—a quality which 
has helped to make the Empire what it is—has its 
obvious defects. One of them is the insistence upon 
individuality in architectural style. The architect is 
not a free agent. He is engaged to design a building in 
accordance with the wishes of his client. If his chent 
orders an office or a shop or a house unlike any around 
it the architect has no option but to carry out his 
instructions. Within those limits he will, of course, 
produce the best architecture he can. If it does not 
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‘a 
conform with the building around it, it is the fault of 
the client and not of the architect. 

Yet “An Englishman” would punish the artist, but 
leave his patron alone. He urges that the artist 
“should refuse tq give to the public that which will 
debase its taste.’’ That is an ideal with which all archi- 
tects agree. Moreover, they would gladly see it applied 
to other professions, not excluding journalism. It is an 
ideal which, though “ An Englishman” may not know 
it, is quite often reached in architecture, even to-day. 
The profession are anxious to secure architectural 
harmony both in London and in the provinces. But 
they are powerless unless they get the active support of 
their clients, and, more important still, of the civic 
bodies. 

Even to hang an architect, as, adopting Disraeli’s 
advice, “ An Englishman” amusingly suggests, will not 
do it. If it would it might be worth trying—always 
assuming you hanged the right man. 

CROSSLEY DAVIES. — 


Notes and 


The R.I.B.A. Elections 
HAT the newly-elected Council of the R.LB.A. 


contains eight new names is because eight seats 

became vacant. Sir John Burnet and Messrs. 

J. J. Joass; W. R: Lethaby, A.’N; Prentice, C. 
Stanley Peach, G. G. Scott, H. D. Searles-Wood, and 
F. M. Simpson, Fellows on the old Council, did not 
stand the hazard of the die, and their places have been 
taken by Sir E. L. Lutyens and Messrs. H. M. Fletcher, 
J. G. S. Gibson, E. S. Hall, E. V. Harris, Sydney Perks, 
W. E. Riley, and Maurice Webb. It is very remarkable 
that in no single instance was a Fellow offering himself 
for re-election rejected. Of the six Associate Members, 
only two are new—Mr. S. H. Hamp and Mr. W. G. 
Newton—and they turn nobody out, but simply fill 
vacancies. All this is exactly as it should be. It would 
be impossible for the electorate to give a clearer indica- 
tion of its confidence in the old Council and its 
declared policy. That policy is summed up in the 
vague but convenient phrase Unity of the Profession 
By unity we are to secure Registration, and by Regis- 
tration we are to clinch unity. As we said in recom- 
mending the electorate to follow Abraham Lincoin’s 
advice not “to swop horses when crossing the stream,’ 
the initial step towards unity was to elect a united 
Council, and the only way to do that was to vote for the 
candidates upon whom it was known that the President 
could depend for loyal and enlightened support in the 
coming arduous campaign. To us it is extremely grati- 
fying that this advice has been followed with such 
signal results. The result of the elections is an evidence 
of unity of aim and effort. 


The Crystal Palace 


The King’s interest in the Crystal Palace is a heritage. 
In throwing it open to the public last Wednesday His 
Majesty doubtless had in mind the salient fact in the 
history of the building that it was originally constructed 
to house, in Hyde Park, the Great Exhibition promoted 
by his grandfather, Prince Albert. Of the Great 
Exhibition opened by Queen Victoria on May 1, 1851, 
and closed to the public on October 11 of the same year, 
the building was sold for £70,000, and re-erected at 
Sydenham under the direction of Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Messrs. Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt. It was opened 
by Queen Victoria on June 10, 1854. Wednesday, 
June 9, 1920, when King George opened with due 
pomp and circumstance the Imperial War Museum to 
which the great glass house is now devoted, was histori- 
cally the most glorious day that the Palace has ever seen. 


Comments 


Nor can it have seen many that have been finer in the 
mere matter of weather ; for, in the words of a lady who 
has kindly favoured us with her impressions of this great 
occasion, it was a day of “ clear blue skies, fresh breezes, 
and brightest sunshine, imparting a brilliant radiance to 
the myriads of flags and emblems with which the Palace 
was richly hung, as well as on the sombre and sinister 
trophies of the Great War.” Strange irony—that the 
building expressly designed to encourage international 
amity through the arts of peace should at length have 
become a War Museum. Some day—may it be soon! 
—it will again become a home of the arts and industries 


of peace. 
Building Guilds 


Mr. A. J. Penty on Guilds is always good hearing. 
He is so bland and courteous a controversialist, writing 
as one who, basing his arguments on bed-rock-bottom 
truth, has no need for bluster, but may speak with the 
calm assurance of absolute finality. Someone once said, 
“J wish I could be as cocksure about anything as 
Macaulay is about everything.’’ For us Mr. Penty’s 
method always recalls that anecdote. But he has not 
the pomposity of Macaulay, and does not argue for 
victory. He is addicted to dogmatism, however, 
though never vehement in it. Thus it is with the utmost 
coolness that he affirms, in a letter which we print ona 
later page, that “ The Guilds will arrive not because 
they will overthrow capitalism, but because capitalism 
will become unworkable.’’ When and how this change 
will take effect, and whether suddenly and violently, or 
gradually and painlessly, he does not pretend to say, 
because he is not prophet as well as sage. It will.only 
be, we fear, when, men’s hearts being changed, the scale 
of social values is radically revised. Yet Mr. Penty 
seems almost to welcome the housing muddle as if it 
were in effect a great stride towards industrial regenera- 
tion. This is optimism in excelsis !—an almost heroic 
belief in the blessing in disguise. Capitalists, he avers, 
have nothing to fear from the Guilds and eve 
thing to fear from the present industrial system. It 
may be so; but the outlook is very nebulous. What we 
really believe to be practicable is the effectual develop- 
ment of the fraternal spirit of the Guild. The form im 


which it is embodied is of much less consequence 10 


industrial welfare. We were more pained than sur 
prised to find that the very first thing that happened in 
the alleged Builders’ Parliament was sharp cleavage 
between the old order and the new. Every effort should 
be made to heal this breach; but the dogmatic assertion 
of advanced views will only widen-it. Nevertheless, we 


E 


hould warmly welcome.Mr. Penty’s incursions into this 
ield, if it were only because he is an architect. Plainly 
he matter is of the utmost importance to the building 
ndustry, and is one in which they are profoundly in- 
volved. What they could contribute towards the solu- 
jon of the industrial problems that are clamouring for 
olution would be of inestimable value, and yet, with 
xceedingly rare exceptions, they are holding austerely 
oof from it. The Ministry of Health state that their 
ttitude towards the building guild principle has from 
he start been one of sympathy, and as we go to press 
ve learn that ‘both bodies are now in agreement upon 
various proposals. (See page 770.) 


Luxury Building Appeals 


Glasgow Appeal Tribunal has delivered an eminently 
ommon-sense judgment 6n a question of prohibiting 
uxury building. There had been nine appeals against 
he prohibition of building operations in connection with 
nema theatres, and the Appeal Tribunal found thit 
here was no necessary competition for men or material 
yetween the buildings prohibited and the schemes for 
10using, most of the labour required for the cinemas 
neing different in character from that required for 
lwelling-houses. In the opinion of the tribunal it is 
norally obligatory on a local authority to exhaust every 
sossible means of avoiding interference with the normal 
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freedom of an industry so complex and of such national 
importance as the building trade. Further, the tribunal 
considers that the statute warrants a prohibitory order 
only as a last resort, after conference between. the 
practical men who are concerned with the erection of 
different classes of buildings, and after the adoption of 
methods of placing contracts for house building which 
will encourage the distribution of work and the drawing 
of labour to house building. This important judgment 
—the first of its kind—was published in full in the 
“Glasgow Herald” of June 7. Its influence can hardly 
be overrated. It formulates the equity and common 
sense of the matter. An important point with respect 
to prohibition was decided last Friday in a King’s Bench 
Divisional Court. A picture house company at Hudders- 
field had been forbidden by the Corporation to proceed 
with the building of a palace, and the Housing Act 
Appeal Tribunal confirmed the order, deciding the case 
on documentary evidence alone. In giving judgment 
last Friday, the Lord Chief Justice said he could not 
find that there had been a real hearing, and the under- 
lying principle of the law was that every man had the 
right to be heard before any order was made against 
him. The Court (Mr. Justice Shearman dissenting) 
ordered the Tribunal to hear the appeal. It is well. 
This Star Chamber business of condemning a party un- 
heard cannot be too vigorously stamped out. It is as 
arbitrary and as un-English as the prohibition itself. 


The JRA Ne Election Results 


Following are the results of the elections for Council 


and Standing Committees of the R.I.B.A. for the year 
1920-21 :-— | 


PRESIDENT, 
SIMPSON, John William, Membre Corr. de l'Institut de France 


HONORARY SECRETARY. 
KEEN, Arthur 


: VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
ADSHEAD, Professor Stanley Daveaport, M.A.Liverpool 
SAVE, Walter 

CROSS, Alfred William Stephens, M.A.Cantab. 

JAWBER, Edward Guy, F.S.A., Past Hon. Secretary. 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
ATKINSON. Robert. HUBBARD, George, F.S.A. 
BARNES, Major Harry, M.P. LANCHESTER, Henry Vaughan. 
CLARKE, Max. LUCAS, Thomas Geoffry. 
DOWNING, Henry Philip Burke. *LUTYENS, Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
FLETCHER, Sir Banister Flight. *PERKS, Sydmey, F.S.A. 
‘FLETCHER, 


Henry Martineau, *RILEY, William Edward, R&.B.A.., 
_ M.A.Cantab, M.Inst.C.E. 
'GIBSON, James Glen Sievewright. WATERHOUSE, Paul, M.A.Oxon., 
GREEN, William Curtis. F.S.A. 


“HALL, Edwin Stanley, M.A.Oxon. 


*WEBB, Maurice Everett, M.A.Can- 
“HARRIS, Emanuel Vincent. 


tab., D.S8.0.. M.C. 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


ABERCROMBIE, Professor Leslie HARRISON, James Stockdale (Lei- 
Patrick, M.A.Liverpool. _cester). : 
‘CUBITT, Horace William. pO ee Godfrey, M.A. 


‘HAMP, Stanley Hinge. SOLOMON, Digby Lewis, B.S8e.Lond. 


| PAST PRESIDENTS. 
*BLOMFIELD, Sir Reginald, R.A. HARE, Henry Thomas. 


) 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


BUCKLAND, Herbert Tudor (Birminghan Architectural Association). 
ERRINGTON, Charles Septimus (Northern Architectural Association). 
‘FLOCKTON, Charles Burrows (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society 
of Architects). 

'GOTCH, John Alfred, F.S.A (Northamptonshire Association of Architects). 
(HENNINGS, Arthur William (Manchester Society of Architects). 
KITCHEN, Llewellyn (York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society). 
‘REES, Thomas Taliesin (Liver 00] Architectural Society). 

)WATT, George (Aberdeen Society of Architects), 

WHITIE, William Brown (Glasgow Institute of Architects). 


a> ¢ 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION (LONDON). 
SCOTT, Giles Gilbert, A.R.A. 


AUDITORS. 
GOSLETT, Harold, Fellov; HUTCHINSON, Charles Edward, Associate. 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FELLOWS. 


Cave, Walter; Downing, Henry Philip Burke; Forsyth, William Adam > 
GFotch, John Alfred, F.S.A.; Greenslade, Sidney Kyffin; Joass, John James; 
Newton, Ernest, C.B.E., R.A.; Simpson, Frederick Moore; Tapper, Walter ; 
Webb, Maurice Everett, D.S.0., M.C. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Davidge, William Robert; East, Hubert Springford; Fulton, James Black; 
Gunn, Edwin; Guthrie, Leonard Rome; Lovell, Percy Wells, B.A.Cantab. 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FELLOWS. 


Ambler, Louis; Briggs, Martin Shaw; Corlette, Major Hubert Christian, 
0.B.E., R.B.C.; Dawber, Edward Guy, F.S.A.; Fletcher, Henry Martineau, 
M.A,.Cantab.; Hall, Herbert Austen; Statham, Henry Heathcote; Townsend, 
Charles Harrison; Ward, William Henry M.A.Cantiab., F.S.A.; Waterhouse, 
Perey Leslie, M.A.Cantab 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bradshaw, Harold Chalton; Edwards, Arthur Trystan, M.A.Oxon.; Moberly, 
Arthur Hamilton, M.A.Cantab,; Passmore, Herbert; Slater, John Alan, 
M.A.Cantab.; Worthington, John Hubert, M.A. 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FELLOWS. 


Ashley, Henry Victor; Clarke, Max; Cross, Alfred William Stephens, 
M.A.Cantab.; Hunt, William George; Perks, Sydney, F.S.A.; Scott, William 
Gillbee; Slater, John; Troup, Francis William; White, W. Henry; Woodward, 


William. 
ASSOCIATES. 
Cubitt, Horace William; Emerson, Harry Valentine Milnes; Gammell, Ken- 
sington; Golding, Herbert Haylock; Hutchinson, Charles Edward; McLachlan, 


Charles, 
SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
FELLOWS. 

Adshead, Professor Stanley Davenport, M.A.; Franck, James Ernest; 
Hornblower, George; Hubbard, George, F.S.A.; Munby, Alan Edward, 
M.A.Cantab.; Saul, Henry Albert; Searles-Wood, Herbert Dimean. 

ASSOCIATES. 


Daubney, Charles Archibald; Hubbard, Philip Waddington, M.A.; Mark- 
ham, John Hatton; Shepherd, Herbert; Solomon, Digby Lewis, B.Sc.Lond. ;, 
White, Theodore Francis Hansford. 


Note: * signifies new members, 
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Conversion of the Empire Music Hall 


_ The Empire Music Hall in Leicester Square, London, 
is to be converted into two kinemas. 


A Scots’ War Memorial 


It is proposed to erect around the apex of the rock 
at Edinburgh Castle a shrine dedicated to the memory 
of all Scots, both men and women, who were killed in 
the war. 


Low Rooms in New Houses 


The question of the height of rooms in relation to 
adequate ventilation has caused a difference of opinion 
between the Ministry of Health and the London County 


Council. 
Change of Address 


Owing to the expiration of the lease of their present 
offices in Bloomsbury Square, Messrs. Collcutt and 
Hamp, architects, have removed to 20, Red Lion 
Square, Holborn, W-C.1. Telephone No. Holborn 404. 


Belgian Housing Congress 


A special commission from Belgium has arrived in 
London to study the English garden cities, such as 
Letchworth, Golders Green, and Ruislip, with a view 
to adopting similar plans in Belgium. 


Hornsey War Memorial Competition 


Mr. John Austin Dempster, of Lancaster, has been 
awarded the premium of 30 guineas for the design for 
the Hornsey War Memorial. The other successful can- 
didates are: Mr. Robert Love, Belsize-road, N.W., and 
Mr. Wm. C. Porte, Springfield-road, Belfast, respec- 
tively awarded 20 guineas and 10 guineas. 


Honour for an Architect 


For services rendered during the war, Sir Banister F. 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed Commander 
of the Order of Leopold II. (Belgium), Commander of 
the Order of George I. (The Hellenes), and to the Order 
of the Excellent Cross (Second Class, with Grand 
Cordon) (China). 


Houses Built of Dust 


Experiments are being carried out at Vancouver in 
the building of houses from marble dust and sawdust. 
It is claimed that the cost will be six cents a foot as 
against a present cost of 60 cents for ordinary house 
construction.. The new material is reported to be very 
durable and to take a high polish. 


Henry Hope and Sons’ Issue of Preference 


Shares 


Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., metal casement and 
heating engineers, of Birmingham, offer 50,000 54 per 
cent. tax free Preference shares, and 50,000 Ordinary 
shares at £1 each. The object of the issue is to provide 
funds for the extension of the company’s buildings and 
plant and. for additional working capital. 


Waste Caused by Domestic Smoke 


The Departmental Committee on Smoke Abatement 
will shortly issue an interim report on tthe injury to the 
health of the community and the damage and waste 
caused througch smoke. The 'Committee 1s dealing with 
the whole subject very carefully, but special attention 
has been given so far to the effect of smoke from the 
domestic grate. The evidence the Committee has heard 
indicates that at least one-half of the smoke nuisance, 
even in the worst towns, comes from the domestic hearth, 
and that this smoke is particularly harmful to health, 
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owing to the fact that its constituents include a higt 
proportion of tar, soot, and free sulphuric acid than 
found in smoke from a factory furnace. In addition - 
central heating plant in each house, the Committee w 
probably deal with the possibility of a central hot-wai 


common source. They will suggest that so far , 
possible gas or electricity shall be used for heating ar 
cooking. 


Proposed Big Cocoa Building 


Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, Ltd., J. S. Fry and Son 
Ltd., and James Pascall, Ltd., are to erect a facto 
near Hobart, Tasmania, for the manufacture of coco 
chocolate, etc. ‘ 


A Satellite Town for Manchester? 


Mr. Ebenezer Howard, a pioneer of the garden ci 
movement, in concluding a letter to the “ Manches 
Guardian,” states: “ When the satellite town at Welwy 
within twenty miles of London, is well under way, 1 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association, whicl 
largely responsible for its foundation, will certainly 
its attention to the problem of Manchester, whi 
perhaps more than equally urgent.” 


Baronetcy for Oldham Architect 

Mr. Philip Sydney Scott, the well-known Oldha 
architect, has been given a baronetcy on the occasion 
the King’s birthday. As a mill architect he has been f 
many years connected with the Lancashire cott 
industry, and his father,. Mr. Abraham H. & 
(1822-1904), was well known in the profession. 
Philip thas had a successful career, and under his su 
vision the Lilac, Gorse, Cromer, Maple, Dawn, % 
many more mills were built from his plans. 


Munificent Gift to London 


Bloomsbury is booming. Within a week or two of ] 
Fisher's announcement of the intention of the Gover 
ment to give a site for London University, there com 
the offer of the Rockefeller Foundation to give no le 
a sum than £1,205,000 to University College Hospit 
Medical School and University College. According 
the “ Daily Mail,” which was the first newspaper in tl 
country to make the announcement, £400,250 of t 
money is to be expended on building works for Unt 
sity College Hospital and Medical School as foli@ 
New Nurses’ Home, £103,000; New Obstetrics Un 
£109,500; New Residents’ Quarters, £31,000; © 
Chemical Laboratory, 450,750; Reconstruct on- 
hospital wing, open-air galleries, theatres, alteratior 
contingency fund, £106,000. Building work for Unive 
sity College will comprise an Institute of Anatomy, 
which £189,800 is allotted for site, buildings, € 
ment, and library. The rest of the money 1s to b 
voted to maintenance. With the additional bui 
here foreshadowed, and with the hoped-for headquarte 
building for London University, the Gower Street area 
where University College Hospital, which was bull 
1833, occupies an island site-—will greatly intensity 
character of London’s learned quarter. When all # 
projected new buildings take form, the British Museu 
will be a mere item in the collection. 


Historic Hall to be Submerged 


Derwent Hall, the historic Derbyshire heritage of t 
Dukedom of Norfolk, with 3,000 acres of farm lands at 
two villages, are to be submerged in order to provide « 
increased water supply for Derby, Leicester, Nottin 
ham, and Sheffield. A Bill, which has been passed 


a local legislative committee of the House of Commot 
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yrovides for the construction of great masonry dams 
vyhich will impound the waters of the River Derwent. 
[he work is to be carried out in three instalments to 
neet the growing necessities of a great industrial area. 
t may be twenty-five years before the hall will be 
acrificed. Meantime, the parties are making a valua- 
ion of the valuable panelling and the other fittings 
vhich the hall contains. 
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Devonshire House Site 


Mr. J. Joass, architect to the owners, has informed a 
ress representative that the proposal to erect a super- 
inema on the site of Devonshire House has been aban- 
oned, and in all probability the estate will be sold in 
dts, the auction taking place very scon. 


World’s Largest Hotel 


Chicago is shortly to have what will be the largest 
hotel in the world. It is stated that the building will 
contain four thousand rooms, and 400 kitchens for the 
use of visitors who prefer to cook their own meals. 
London’s largest hotel has only one thousand rooms. 


Manchester Town-Planning Scheme 
The City Council have approved a_ town-planning 
scheme involving an expenditure of two million sterling. 
It was stated that during the last twenty years the 
widening and straightening of streets in the city had cost 
a million pounds. 
(Continued on page 772.) 


Architectural Causerie 


“  O many pens have been at work describing the 

charm of the old taverns of England, that it may 
‘ “seem superfluous to attempt anything further. 

The wonder is that no comprehensive volume 
an be obtained showing the development of the inn. 
Ve have to seek information for ourselves; to tramp 
Vatling Street, Ermine Street, and the Icknield Way, 
ot forgetting the cross tracks, to study the vanishing 
satures of the road. If a book were in the making 
ith illustrations of the treasures of tavern architecture, 


would find many subscribers among architects and 


mateurs. 


* * 


There is a rather desolating consideration that had 
etter be dismissed before we go any further. It is that 
rchitects are too rarely called upon to design roadside 
\verns or country hotels. We hear much of the revival 
f road transport. We encounter convoys of lorries 
om the Black Country rattling Londonwards. We 
Imire the enterprise of omnibus proprietors who link 
9 Midland villages over an area of fifty miles, and we 
‘e appreciative of public interest in the countryside. 
he road is no longer deserted. Twenty-five years ago 
few cyclists adventured the highways of England. A 
w sports drove tandem dogcarts from town to town. 
eople began to take an interest in such proceedings, 
qwying the freedom of the country doctor and the 
martness of his gig; ‘but the facility of rail travel 
eighed down their inclinations for road travel. 


* 


Some architects have made the study of inns their 
ecial hobby. Therefore the majority look forward 
ith eager interest to the results of the competition pro- 
oted by a leading firm of brewers, in which Mr. Curtis 
reen is ito assess the designs for a country inn. Many 
us have an idea of the valuable work achieved by 
t. Harry Redfern, architect to the Board of Control, 
10 at Gretna designed and superintended the erection 
a modern inn, and brought about the improvement of 
any others. We have seen, too, in the pages of this 
urnal, evidence of the artistry in this kind of Mr. Basil 
liver, who has given thought and care to the subject. 


* * * 

The other evening I set out to rediscover the inns of 
ighgate, first making pilgrimage to the Highgate 
stitution, where there is an excellent collection of maps 
d prints of the district. Thanks to the activities of 
al residents, much has been preserved that otherwise 
ght have been swept into limbo. At Highgate you 
ty see the Horns, upon which our eighteenth-century 
‘bears were content to be sworn after a long and dusty 
ik from Holborn or. Pentonville. At Highgate all 
2 old customs and formalities are observed. It is 
‘prising what an interest the average Londoner takes 
be matters and to what an extent the lure of the 
| 


The English Hostelry 


northern heights exercises a spell over the tired citizen. 
A hundred years ago Highgate meant a journey of 
nearly an hour by the common stage. These summer 
evenings, people from the heart of London journey to 
the summit in twenty minutes. 


* * * 


To the south you may see the vastnesses of London— 
a cobalt sea with myniads of lights. * To the north, a 
deeper blue enshrouding the homes of Londoners who 
live thirty miles beyond. Old Highgate stands a 
sentinel to London, almost as somnolent as in the days 
of our great-grandfathers, picturesque, healthy, typi- 
cally English, unmoved by the changing generations and 
their handiwork. Within the snug precincts of the 
Wrestlers one lives in the past. There are the panels 
that were in position when Bacon stopped his carriage 
to stuff a fowl with snow, there the’ very cooking-range 
and the stew-pot that boiled when the march to Finchley 
staggered Whitehall; there the veteran lacquered clock 
that has told of so many closing times; and one notes 
with a satisfaction that is not clearly explicable the 
general air of grained woodwork and fustified frowsiness 
inseparable from our conception of intimate snuggeries. 

While enjoying these and other antiquated details, 1t 
was impossible to keep one’s thoughts from the modern 
aspect of inn design. One realised that academic rules 
of building would not suffice for this type of problem. 
The arrangement of an inn depends very much on the 
habits of a people. Your typical inn becomes a sort of 
clearing-house for conviviality, for hearty good cheer, 
and jovial entertainment. Its design, therefore, demands 
from the artist a knowledge of his fellows, a grasp of 
life and social conditions ; and this asset is immeasurabl 
superior to mere dexterity in the wielding of the pencil 


and adro‘tness in shuffling the T-square. 
a * 


a" 


The conditions of the competition for the inn, Mr. 
Curtis Green has arranged with consummate skill. He 
has studied the problem from a logical standpoint. He 
has suggested an eighteenth-century model, while 
advocating extreme restraint and discipline for expres- 
sion. It is in such clear-headed propositions as are set 
forth in the paragraphs of this important competition 
that hope for the advancement of taste inheres. We 
see how the value of tradition is regarded, and how it 
can become a handmaiden to modern design. In a 
word, we are brought face to face with the aspirations 
of the traditionalists, who, after all, are the sanest body 
at the present time, and who, to their credit be it known, 
desire not to copy old models, but to emulate their spirit. 
May the competition for a modern inn be a success, and 
may it herald similar enterprise on the part of other 
brewers. 

AERO. 
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A Swedish Lady’s Home 1n Surrey j 


HE house known as “ Malma,” illustrated in this 
issue, was built for a Swedish lady, 
Mademoiselle Tosta de Bennich, in 1913-14, 
to the design of Mr. Basil Oliver, F.R.I.B.A. 

Exclusive of electric light fittings, but inclusive of wiring 
and all other incidental expenses, as well as central 
heating (ten radiators in all), the cost worked out at a 
fraction under 10d. per foot cube. 

The main walls of the house are built of brick, 11 in. 
thick, with.2 in. cavity. Externally the walls are stuccoed 
and whitewashed, the slightly projecting quoins of 
exposed brickwork being merely whitewashed so as to 
give a rough contrasting texture, as also are the tiled 
arched heads to the four principal windows of the ground 
floor, each of which has a keystone. 

The two chimney stacks, built of thin multi-coloured 
bricks of a Dutch type, are not whitened. 

The roof is covered with red pantiles made to an old- 
fashioned pattern, having a much pleasanter and more 
pronounced curve than the uninteresting modern variety. 

The ground-floor and first-floor windows on the south- 
east and south-west sides have French casements open- 
ing inwards and fastened with extremely simple and at 
that time inexpensive espagnolette bolts obtained from 
Copenhagen. The louvred shutters are. painted green. 

The large five-sided bay window at the end of the 
dining-room was designed to afford, when all the case- 
ments are open, the advantages of a loggia without the 
extra expense. 

The dining-room and drawing-room fireplaces, of a 
type often found in Sweden, consist merely of three- 
centred chamfered plastered arches, but with, in this 
case, English dog-grates. 

Upstairs in the two chief bedrooms the fireplaces (also 
by desire of the client) are even more characteristically 
Swedish, and not quite in harmony with the external 
appearance of the house, which the architect endea- 
voured to design in a somewhat French manner with a 
Swedish feeling—notably as regards the roof—but with 
the restraint, proportion, and symmetry of English 
eighteenth-century work. 

Ample cupboard accommodation has been provided 
throughout. A feature of the two south-east bedrooms 
is an arched window recess, with deep built-in ward- 
robes on either side—another Swedish notion, and a 
very good one, for it allows the French windows to open 
without touching the dressing-table. 

The builders were Messrs. J. Harris and Son, High 
Street, Woking. Heating engineers, Messrs. Benham 
and Sons, Ltd., London. Electrical engineers, Messrs. 
Locke and Soares, London. 
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rchitects’ Working Drawings. g9.—-Fireplace in a Swedish Lady’s House 


“ Malma,” Pyrford, Surrey 
Basil Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
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haracteristically Swedish in type, and was designed thus at the express wish of the architect’s client, a Swedish lady, 
I culiar and not particularly economical construction is notable. Some particulars of the house are given on page 754. 
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Town-planning Schemes for Greater Paris 
By ADRIAN BERRINGTON 


In the recently decided town-planning competition for the Municipality of Paris, Mr. Adrian Berrington was among 


Ag successful candidates. 


Fle criticises the schemes, however, with strict impartiality, with admirable chivalry, and 


with somewhat of detachment, as an Englishman enjoying the hospitality of Frenchmen with whom he is in friendly 


rivalry. 


Further, he brings to his criticism the intimacy and zest of interest that only a competitor could feel. 


Although, 


as a rule, we should prefer that the critic of competition designs and awards should be himself hors concours, we feel that 
the present instance is exceptional and excusable. 


HE competition instituted to provide the 
Municipality of Paris with ideas for the 
establishment of a great plan for the city and 
the outlying communes — now officially 

rarded as one great community in so far as future 
velopment is concerned—was opened in August, 1919, 
J closed in the following January. The drawings were 
public exhibition for amonth, and I spent many a long 
ur ferreting out from plan and report—many of these 
re over 100 pages, and one or two are more than 200 
ges long—such notions as there are. 

Let me first try to convey some idea of the magnitude 
the problem. In Paris itself, that is to say, the city 
closed by the fortifications of the earlier part of last 
tury, some 20,000 acres, three million persons are 
ywded—for living and working. Without, to distances 
rying according to the facilities for transport to Paris, 
>communes, many of them large and crowded towns 
mselves, which hold more than another million, whose 
rk ministers to the need of the city, or who go there 
ily as people go from the suburbs round large English 
vns. Till now this agglomeration has “just growed,” 
d it is as Topsy-like as the many others which will 
eur to the English mind. Its circulatory system is 
lly inadequate, in the matter of speed and pressure, to 
> needs of its life. The body has outgrown the lungs, 
> flesh weighs heavily on the bones of a smaller 
psy. One prefers, Paris to remain as it is, perhaps; 
e would sooner it were what it was (date to taste); 
e fears, with examples on all sides, to think what it 
ght be. Hence the necessity of a plan. 

In making the plan there are several things to be con- 
lered, first separately and then in relation to the whole. 
ere are docks and canals, concerning which con- 
ion of thought shows: no sign of reaching its limits; 
re is all the mighty matter of the railways—five big 
stems, not counting the ceintures ; there is the question 
motor transport (it is a question, How many town- 
inners have seriously studied the experiences of 
itain during the railway strike ?), with which is inter- 
med the road system, in plan and in practice; then 
sre is the Metro., which in Paris has reached the 
ture-point ; the tramways, magnificently built, badly 
anned ; already outmoded—and the omnibus. 

Bound up with canal, rail, and road are (or ought to 
) the various systems of market, warehouse, and distri- 
tion, for all these things have got to be reorganised. 
1en there are the policies of segregation of manufac- 
‘e—of specialisation (by law or by plan, force, 
aitrary, or of self-interest) of areas, of what. in the 
‘gon, are called industrial zones. Handy to these. it 
ly be, are the reservoirs of human labour, gaily called 
€s-jardin, on so many plans, which is practice might 
nm out to ‘be just a sort of barracks, or pen, or slum. 
eathing spaces, parks, and playing grounds are on all 
nds admitted to be necessary, though not every one 
uld put them on all hands. There are the radial, 
€ annulaire, and ithe occasional systems of parks. 
ms draws great sustenance from her market gardens, 


uch are everywhere where houses are not—a tremen- 
us industry, which must be protected. And so on. 

Building by-laws have perhaps to be modified as 
tards areas, fire prevention, sanitation, and hygiene. 
tancial measures, property taxation, land values, and 
ture have to be considered. Some hints as to ways 
4 Means and wherewithal have, or ought to be, sug- 


’ 
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gested, since a plan for which one cannot pay is worse 
than one designed for brick where only stone is available. 
The various methods of herding folk for their own good, 
such as prisons, barracks, hospitals, asylums, schools, 
must be placed, since everyone is agreed that they 
would be better outside Paris itself (as they once were) 
than within. 

Then on top of, or underneath, it all is the primary 
problem of finding places for people to live in. All the 
things mentioned may (and probably will) be postponed ; 
but the provision of houses cannot be delayed. Of what 
avail a canal if one has no house? A town may—many 
do—exist without streets even, but not without houses. 
At present there are no spare houses or appartements in 
Paris. Everyone is in prison, not daring to leave his cell 
for fear that he may not find another. There is little 
room to build within the walls, for the regions without 
the existing means of communication are strained to their 
uttermost. Even were it not so, the difficulties, tediums, 
and delays, with a small but sure benefice at the end, of 
house building, attract no one in these days of pre- 
posterous profits and quick returns. 

What is to be the solution of this question and all the 
others? What is the plan, strategy, and tactics of the 
whole manoeuvre, whether the aim be a Paris inter- 
national world-capital, or merely a reasonably well-con- 
trived western European city? I have indicated some 
of the main headings of the problem put to competitors. 
It was realised that they could have neither time nor 
means to make a definite plan. Ideas were asked for. 
And it remains (I presume) for the Municipality, aided 
by such ideas as the competition has brought forth, to 
compile the great plan and act upon it. The Commission 
d'Etudes is already in play. May the Commission 
d’Action tread closely on its learned heels and get to 
work, especially with houses. 

Let us turn to the competitive schemes, with warning 
duly given that my judgments are those of a competitor 
(I wonder, how many non-competitors have looked at the 
problem all round; how many competitors even ?), and 
of a comparatively disappointed competitor at that, for 
my partners (Messrs. L. Faure-Duyjarric. and J. P. 
Chaurés) and I gained only one fourth and one third 
prize, and one hors concours—though this has been 
bought !—-which barely cover our expenses. If I seem to 
be unfair let it be ascribed to a natural mortification. 
Still, I see with English eyes—eyes which grow more 
English than ever in Paris, and criticise with continual, 
if unconscious, reference to standards which must be 
familiar to my readers. 

The scheme which gained the first place, and for 
erudition and complexity deserved it, is by Messrs. 
Jaussely, Expert, and Soller, under the direction of M. 
Jaussely, well known as a leading “ Urbaniste”’ (that is 
what the unfortunate town-planner is called in Parts), 
who has been engaged on schemes in the devastated 
areas—the region of Chaulnes, for example. He takes 
the view that Paris is, or should be, a world-centre of 
commerce and an international port. Accordingly, he 
proposes the deepening of the Seine, a very curly and 
consequently shoaly river, and the cutting of more canals 
than I have space to enumerate, linking up existing 
waterways in such a fashion that barges may find their 
way from one edge of France to the other via Paris. 
Enormous dock and quay accommodation (we thought 
we were pretty boid in this direction, but find we are 
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1. M. JAUSSELY’S DOCKS AND CANALS. 


not anywhere in comparison) is suggested north of the 
forest of St. Germains along the nver, where at present 
it is all Daubigny and late Corot, and again on the flat 
land all round Gennevillers. By canals north and east 
of Paris these ports link up with others at Bonneuil and 
Villeneuve to the south-east. An appropriate quantity 
of railway line is mixed in the docks, and both radial and 
annular (ceinture) lines, within a very considerable area, 
taking in Chateau Thierry, for instance, are doubled, 
quadrupled, and in some cases sextupled, not by the 
addition of new tracks along existing routes, but by the 
building of new lines altogether, and the linking up of 
existing old’ ones. M. Jaussely definitely planks his 
stake on railways as against motor-lorries and their 
variants, even for “in-traffic,’ and the complex trans- 
port requirements of a great “ agglomeration urbaine.” 
(I think he is wrong there.) “ Zones industrielles ” find 
themselves near the docks and canals, which is as it 
should be, and “ cités-jardin” are near the zones. Sewage 
farms ,aviation grounds, hospitals, schools, etc., are all 
variously attended to, which is as well, because the jury 
judged on points rather than on general conception. The 
‘occasional’? or dot-’em-all-over-the-place method is 
adopted for parks and open spaces. 

Looking at the conception as a whole, I see an enor- 
mous complexity, such as, for instance, Manchester, 
Salford, Bolton, Bowden, and Stockport cannot boast, of 
the means of commerce, trade, and manufacture. The 
one decorative item even is a ground for Palais d’ Exposi- 
tion Universelle. If one could ever imagine the whole 
concern as executed and functioning, it is as a machine 
which would occupy, according to existing proportions, 
something like the whole population of France that one 
sees it. The railway system alone, excellent as it 1s in 
many ways, especially, I think, the treatment of the 
problem of cross traffic in Paris, is of a monumental 
complexity which would tax the guardian angel of Brad- 
shaw himself, and prove in effect unworkable. Simplicity 
is necessary for high speed and smooth working. In 
M. Jaussely’s scheme the motor-lorry would quickly come 
toitsown. and the need of new roads be demonstrated. 
Also I think it is not enough just to colour parts of tHe 
vlan yellow and write cité-iardin. The report. which is 
learned, documenté, quoting many authorities, does 
nothing to mitigate the impression gained (after five 
minutes of stunned perplexity) on first seeing the plan— 
namelv, that ports, zones, sewage farms, parks every- 
thing had been vlaced and the interstices filled in with 
the magic formula—czté-jardin. 

It zs a magic formula for the French urbaniste. In 
the desion placed second one finds it even more to the 
fore, and the effect on the beholder is, if anvthing, rather 
less convincing. The authors (MM. Agache, Auburtin. 
Parenty, and Redont) give a sample of what they regard 
as the right sort of thing to spread all over the place, on a 
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(E.S.E. to W.N.W.) of Paris, i.e., a continuation of th; 
Avenue de la Grande Armée. The Avenue terminate: 
at an enormous (24 kilometres long by 14 wide!) Stadiu 
for Olympic games. The suburbanite (Banlieusar 
it is a term of commiseration) descends from his 
speed electric train, and takes one or other of the r 
straight or curvilinear, which radiate from it, and s 
makes his way home through an area of what we woul 
call ordinary and unenlightened and _ inconvenien 
suburban ‘estate development. 

In practice, I think, this not very lofty suburban idea 
would not pan out, because the Parisian would find 1 
intolerably dull, and the railway would, in consequ 
discover that it did not provide a sufficiency of 
sengers. So that, despite good intentions, ‘bolstered 
with bye-laws as to alignment and servitudes as to pre 
portion of ground built over, the eventual result woul 
probably resemble the admittedly displeasing urbanis 
parts of the banlieue as existing. The authors @ 
undeniably right in this—that what is required to e 
the unoccupied portions of the banlieue to function | 
dormitories for Paris is simply a tolerable system ¢ 
communication with them. Everyone knows thal 
Everyone knows. too, that something more attractiv 
than a suburb (as it works out in practice here) 1s require 
to induce the Parisian to live outside Paris. Othenwis 
some bright capitalist would have got a Bill throt 
bought options on land, built a line, and done the tr 
long ago. No. That is not enough, and that funda 
mentally is just about all the authors propose. 

Not that they forget docks and so on. And fhe 
make great play with stades, pistes and Lerrains de; 
without, one feels, knowing much about it. Besides th 
great Stadium already mentioned there is an enormou 
centre sportif to the south of Villejuif (south of Paris) 
which one may do all sorts of things, including “cross 
golf,” “hippism ” and ‘‘yachting” (voile et moteur), 1 
a small lake shaped like a tadpole, with a long, thin fai 
and having two little islands for eves. 

I am afraid my ‘treatment of this conception has no 
been altogether cordial. The fact is, I do not underst 
the award, whereas I think I do understand the oth 
On reflection the idea occurs to me that the jury di 
felt that, after all, when. in the long run, all the brig! 
notions will have cancelled each other out, what w1 
actually happen will be not unlike the banal nrovect 
have attempted to describe. The drawings, which 
of the hastiest kind (maximum effect, minimum eff 
render a precise determination of the authors’ intent 
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3. RAILWAYS AND ROADS OF MM. MOLINIE, NICOD, 
AND PONTHIER. 


impossible. But I think I am right in saying that the 
main principle is radial routes and railways thrust out 
into the country; road, rail, and country adjacent being 
under one control and budget is the central theme of the 
conception. 

_The Third Prize design is (to my mind) preferable. 
The authors, MM. Molinié, Nicod, and Ponthier, take 
the view that what they have to do is to plan roads and 
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railways out into the banlieue, serving every part of it, 
and do so accordingly. But they do it with a sense of 
human proportion, show it by means of very able draw- 
ings, which I find attractive.’ They employ wooded 
reservations with some knowledge of their efficacy in 
restraining the human hand (of landspeculators) and their 
metro-extensions curve out in great loops into the country 
in a way which, assuming that the central metro-system 
is very much improved, would render the banlieue 
possible for Parisians. A curious feature is the way in 
which they take each little village and plan roads round 
it as though they expected that the new population would 
cluster on that nucleus. Happily, nothing of the kind 
would come to pass. Their roads and rails avoid the 
villages, and the new settlements (cités-jardins) would 
group themselves round the stations rather. M. Honoré, 
writing in “‘L’Ilustration” of May 1, remarks that “ Le 
projet semble une adaptation hereuse du principe anglais, 
que nous trouverons plus strictement suivi par M. Ber- 
rington et qui consiste a créer, relativement loin de la 
capitale une couronne de villes satellites.” And later 
one reads that I “applique ainsi a Paris le systéme 
auquel on doit la fameuse campagne de Londres.’’ It is 
well to see ourselves as others see us, however mixed our 
feelings may be. Those who inhabit the glut of half- 
digested villages which is Greater London, may console 
themselves with the thought that there are others who 
envy them. 


(To be concluded.) 


An Allegory of Architecture 


HROUGH the courtesy of a contributor we are 
enabled to reproduce ‘an amusing pictorial 
satire on architecture in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which might be used to illustrate any 

projected work on the fashionable disorders of that 
‘interesting period. 

In this cartoon architecture is represented as a bashful 
spinster of nineteen summers standing upon a quasi- 
Tonic capital, having a deep canalis formed in classic 
taste by her maternal grandfather. The damsel’s boots 
are purely products of industry. Her nether limbs have 
the symmetry beloved by George Stephenson, and retire 
modestly within a spacious crinoline purchased without 
doubt from that fashionable modiste, Sir George 


Paxton. The young lady stands in a queenly attitude. 
She is proud of the attention she is receiving from 
architects, critics, and painters. One enthusiast 1s 
attempting to unravel her tangled pigtail, while a 
romantic Don Quixote toboggans from the precipitous 
surface of the bombazeen. The young lady’s attire may 
not appear beautiful ; it is frankly experimental and truly 


Ingenuous. 


Let us inquire into the activities of some other of the 
enthusiasts depicted so charmingly. There is the 
stilted professor who, realising the limitations of this 
lady who has not grown up, is content to study the 
capital on which she stands. He does not offer to help 
the adventurer who has leapt into space with a few 
trophies ; neither does he appear to sympathise with the 
clown who is occupied cleaning the industrial boots. 
Harlequin, after much labour, has removed the lady’s 
hat, which he holds by the ribbons preparatory to. leap- 
ing into its recesses, and thus committing hari-kari. 
Thus perish all stunters. The troubadour is singing of 
Italy. The negro-Greek is admiring the lady’s waist- 
band: We notice the ecclesiastical commissioner in’the 
foreground receiving corn rents. But stay, who are 
those gentlemen-craftsmen in medieval splendour 
making their way over the right hand volute? They 
are the arty-crafty young men who have discovered a 
short cut to position. It will be noticed, too, that the 
diminutive female with the shears indicates the feminine 
interest in the masculine art. The practice of architec- 
ture has a sparkle of comedy in it, and this in spite of 
the fact that we all take it seriously. 


The nineteenth century demanded that architecture 
should be a living and vital force; hence the making of a 
lay figure and the embellishing of the stiff limbs with 
fashionable clothes. We are interested in the swarms of 
lilliputians busy discussing facts about this ficure. They, 
all mean well. and they all desire to add their quota to 
the edifice. Would it not be better for them to attach 
topes to the lady’s person, drag her from her capital, 
and then to busy themselves fashioning an entablature 
to the order? 
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New Street Chambers, 
Birmingham 

These premises (see- illustration on 


page 767) were erected just before the war 
on a site previously occupied by the old 
galleries of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists, the facade of which, as will be 
seen, was adorned with a fine Corinthian 
portico, designed by Mr. Rickman,. and 
formed a notable feature in New Street. 
An effort was made to induce the Corpora- 
tion to re-erect the portico as a gateway to 
one of the public parks, but, unfortu- 
nately, the project fell through. The new 
premises include shops, facing New Street, 
and an entrance to a-new gallery for the 
Society of Artists, -which constructed 
above the rear portion of. shops. The 
upper premises are occupied by the Three 
Counties (Ladies’) Club and professional 
offices, part being occupied by the archi- 
tects of the building,’ Messrs. Crouch, 
Sutler, and Savage. 


is 


i :heweee Daily Mail ” 
Ideal Village 


The first sod of the “Ideal Village”’ 
which the “* Daily Mail” propose to erect 
at Welwyn (Herts) was turned on Wednes- 


day last week by Viscount Hampden, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Hertfordshire, “as 
representative of the county.” ~The site 


is a portion of the land acquired by the 
Welwyn Garden City, Ltd.,-for:the build- 
ing of an industrial “satellite’’ town. 
From this company the newspaper men- 
tioned has leased from fifty to one hundred 
acres of land. 

Mr. Thomas Marlowe, speaking at the 
lunch which was given to about one hun- 
dred guests, explained that the idea of 
building an ideal village originated in the 
Ideal Homes Exhibition, which was held 
at Olympia some months-ago. - It was the 
answer to the demand that the exhibition 
should become of a permanent character. 

_ With this object, houses were to be built 
in brick, concrete, ferro-concrete, asbestos, 
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“ Kodak” photo by courtesy of A. W, Bikker, Esq, 


ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS BUILDING (NOW DEMOLISHED). 


wood, slate, pisé-de-terre, and other mate- 


rials. Already fifteen firms had decided 
to put up single houses, or blocks of 
houses. The village would be made. up in 


the main of middle-class houses of the type 
selling at £500 to £750 in pre-war days. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., who 
with his partner laid out the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, and the Letchworth 
Garden City, is to supervise the building 
scheme in order to preserve the congrtuity 
of the village. 


SacceRy} 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


NEW STREET CHAMBERS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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BUTLER, AND SAVAGE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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Che Proposed Building 
Guild for London 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—In your issue of June 2, in an 
cticle on the proposed building guild for 
ondon, you question the success of the 
aterprise on the ground that it challenges 
10 many vested interests. But is this so? 
he success of the Guild movement is 
ased upon a very simple calculation that 
perience is proving to be true; namely, 
iat the present individualist-capitalist 
‘gime will pass by default. The Guilds 
ave made their appearance in the build- 
ig industry -because private enterprise 
as failed to solve the housing problem. 
Te calculate that a corresponding dead- 
ck will eventually be reached in every 
2partment of industry—that a creeping 
walysis is overtaking the present system, 
-oducing a state of things that, left to 
self, would issue in the growth of anarchy 
id a return to barbarism. We calculate 
1 this because we see such a paralysis is 
e logical end of the present system of 
vested funds, based upon the assumption 
‘at there is no limit to the possibilities of 
mpound interest. The fallacy of this 
sumption is apparent when we remember 
e famous arithmetical calculation that a 
ufpenny put out to 5 per cent. compound 
terest in the first day of the Christian 
a would by now amount to several gold 
obes as large as the earth. The Guilds 
ll arrive, not because they will overthrow 
ipitalism, but because capitalism will be- 
me unworkable. Let all believers in 
‘ivate enterprise take heart. They 
ive nothing to fear from us. What they 
ive to fear is their own system of invested 
mds, which loads industry with an ever- 
creasing burden of overhead charges. It 
the investors who have got the strangle- 
id on industry, not the Guilds. 


ARTHUR J. PENTY. 


‘he “ Journal meander its 
Articles 

To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I really must compliment you on 
e excellence of your Journal, inasmuch 
it deals with things that matter and 
€ of great importance to the architec- 
ral profession“ generally. Your various 
ticles in the issue for June 2 are all re- 
atkably interesting. Take “Notes and 
omiments,”” ‘The Week’s News,”’ 
€an-Louis Pascal: An Appreciation,”’ 
Architectural Causerie: On Criticism” 
all very instructive and delightful read- 
&; and its special features, the signed 
ticles by your contributors, “ The Hous- 
g Subsidy Injustice’? by Mr. Crossley 
avies, the second article on “ Architec- 
tal Education and Registration,” by Mr. 
onel B. Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., and 
e fourth article on “ Federated Builders’ 
ode,’ by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, 
-Q.S.A., F.I.A. These articles are in 
emselves an education and serve a very 
eful purpose ; they put us in touch with 
e thoughts of those in actual practice: 
thing sadly lacking in the profession, 
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but urgently needed. One is made doubly 
conscious of this after reading Mr. 
Budden’s and Mr. Smith’s articles, as both 
plead for a greater communion and unity 
amongst the ‘profession, and _ each 
approaches these pleas from a different 
standpoint, and that makes them the more 
pointed. 

Mr. Budden appeals for education and 
registration, but Mr. Sm:th thinks these in 
themselves are not sufficient ; he would like 
to see a federated profession. 

There is much to be said in favour of 
Mr. Smith’s point of view, and no doubt 
we should achieve Mr. Budden’s object the 
quicker by adopting a federation ; besides 
which, when we have registration, as in 
the medical profession, we should still need 
a federation to protect our rights. That 
is what the medical profession had to do to 
protect its rights when the Workmen’s 
Health Insurance Act was before Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Budden admits that the pro- 
posed Act for registration is to protect the 
interests of the public: if that is so, there 
is no point of gain to ourselves. It rather 
goes to prove that we are asking the public 
to protect themselves against us. But, on. 
the other hand, Mr. Smith has given us an 
excellent illustration in the new building 
code of the need and the urgency of a pro- 
fessional federation. 

Mr. Budden and Mr. Smith imply that 
our forces are scattered and lacking in 
unitv. Possibly prejudice and want of 
interest will have to be overcome with 
the powers that be before we attain that 
unity which I claim is essential to the pro: 
fession. 

PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT. 


Architectural Education 
and Schools of Art 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rs,—Although in general agreement 
with Mr. Budden as to the necessity of 
regularising architectural education and 
raising its standard as high as possible, 
there is one point mentioned by him to 
which I feel some reference should be 
made. In writing of alternatives to the 
programme of reform outlined in his 
article he mentions architectural classes 
held in schools of art, and certainly gives 
the impression that he does not consider 
them to be “satisfactory instruments of 
professional training.” 

In many cases there is no doubt ground 
for criticism, but in some of the larger 
schools of art in the country departments 
of architecture have been formed having, 
as well as part-time courses of study, full- 
time courses which supply a very serious 
want in providing good facilities for 
thorough training for the architectural 
profession, and ‘which, in addition, give 
opportunities for architectural students to 
work in conjunction with students study- 
ing painting, sculpture, and the decorative 
arts, an arrangement which is of mutual 
benefit, as may easily be proved. , 

To mention provincial schools only, 
both Leeds and Leicester Schools of Art 
have had full-time Denartments of Archi- 
tecture for some considerable time, and a 
similar one has recently been established 
at the Liverpool School of Art. 


1920. 
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The Department of Architecture at the 
Leeds School of Art was placed on the list 
of schools recognised by the Board of 
Architectural Education in 1915 after in- 
spection and approval both of the curri- 
culum of the school and the work of the 
students, and I think this proves that it is. 
possible for an architectural department 
of a school of art to be of a sufficiently high 
standard to be of. practical value in pro- 
fessional training, and, even if not of 
academic rank, to be capable of taking an 
important part in the work of raising the 
standard of professional education to a 
higher level of attainment throughout the 
country, for the Board of Architectural 
Education does not grant recognition to a 
school without due cause. 

GEORGE J. COOMBS, 
Head of Department of Architecture, 
Leeds School of Art. 


National Health Insurance 
Act 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—For the information of architects 
and surveyors, perhaps you will be good 
enough to allow me to call attention to the 
provisions of the 1920 National Health In- 
surance Act, under which employers and 
employed are required to pay an addi- 
tional contribution weekly. 

Contributions increased from 7d. to rod. 
for men (employer pays 5d., man 5d.). 
Contributions increased from 6d. to gd. 
for women (employer pays 5d., woman 
4d.). Sickness benefit increased from tos. 
to 158. a week for men. Sickness benefit 
increased from 7s. 6d. to 12s. a week for 
women. Disablement benefit increased 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. a week for men and’ 
women. Maternity benefit increased from 
30s. to £2 a week. 

This Act comes into force on July 5, 
1920. 

F. R. YERBURY, Secretary. 

Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 

Society. 


The A.A.: Branch Schools 


in Provincial Towns 


To tie Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rSs,—In the second article of the recent 
interesting contribution to your Journal by 
Mr. Lionel Budden, and with reference 
to the suggested Ministry of Fine Arts, the 
following paragraph occurs: “ Would it 
not be possible to create a new school of 
architecture in London on the lines of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and under the egis 
of the Ministry? Or if not to create a new 
school, to develop the largest existing non- 
academic school—the Architectural Asso- 
ciation—under the same auspices? Such 
a school would include within its organisa- 
tion the ateliers affiliated to the Royal 
Academy, and might extend its influence 
to the provinces by establishing branch 
schools in the larger towns.” 

A similar plan occurred to me early in 
1919, shortly after I had been elected Pre- 
sident of the newly-formed Students’ Club 
of the Bristol Society of Architects. 


770 


Having had first-hand experience of the 
Architectural Association schools, I 
strongly advised affiliation with the Archi- 
tectural Association with the object ol 
securing the great advantages of their ex- 
perience and help both in starting a 
branch school of architecture and in pre- 
paring the curriculum. The Students’ 
Club were unanimous in their support of 
this proposal, and the President and 
Council of the Architectural Association 
received our advances in the kindest and 
most practical way, with the result that 
all difficulties have been happily overcome 
and a school is to be started in the 
autumn. 

Negotiations with the Royal West of 
England Academy at Bristol are in pro- 
gress, and in all probability the new 
school will be housed in the Academy 
buildings. 

This short account of the inception of 
the school at Bristol will, I think, serve to 
show that the “ proposal ” outlined in Mr. 
Budden’s paragraph quoted above, and 
described by him as “less obviously un- 
intelligent”? than this suggestion of hand- 
ing architectural education over to the 
Universities, is not merely a proposal, but 
a live policy. 

When he states, in referring to the 
Beaux-Arts schools, that “it should be 
obvious that an attempt to reproduce any- 
thing like such a school in, so to speak, a 
vacuum, is to attempt the impossible,” 
he does not do justice to the Architectural 
Association schools—there is nothing 
vacuous about the Architectural Associa- 
tion, and it has a large and ever-increas- 
ing number of “old boys’’ who are grate- 
ful for the help, encouragement, and com- 
radeship they once enjoyed there, and who 
are proud of its records and traditions, 
though they may not be as long and illus- 
trious as those of the Beaux-Arts schools. 

As I have attempted to show, these “ old 
boys’”’ can and do find practical expression 
for their enthusiasm by helping to found 
branches of the A.A. system in the pro- 
vinces where the “status” (that Mr. 
Budden seems to find indispensable) can be 
derived from association with the provin- 
cial branch of the Royal Academy, where 
the up-to-date educational system can be 
provided by the Architectural Association 
‘and the funds and personal enthusiasm by 
the local Allied Society and its junior 
members. 

ARNOLD SILCOCK, A.R.I.B.A. 

Bath. 


Building Guilds 


Agreement with Ministry of 
Health 


The Ministry of Health state: 

The attitude ofthe Ministry of Health 
towards the building guild principle has 
from the start been one of sympathy; but 
several difficulties of detail presented 
themselves for solution before the Minis- 
try could feel fully justified in approving 
it. The guilds’ position in reference to the 
purchase of materials, for example, was 
not clearly defined. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, however, have now 
agreed to give the guilds the assistance of 
their extensive organisation, and it is hoped 
that a satisfactory arrangement may be 
reached. There was some difficulty also as 
to the form of remuneration to be received 
by the guilds for their work. At first they 
adopted the proposal of remuneration by 
"a simple percentage on the cost of the 
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work done, not fully realising certain dis- 
advantages of this method, which are not 
removed by the fact that the guilds, while 
proposing to confer on their members the 
benefit of continuous employment and 
payment, do not intend any distribution in 
the nature of bonus or profit. Under such 
a system of simple percentage payment on 
cost it might easily happen in connection 
with a scheme well and economically 
managed that there would be an inade- 
quate fund for this purpose; and that in 
another scheme, which was less carefully 
conducted, with consequent high costs, 
the fund was more than sufficient. Both 
results would be unsatisfactory. The 
Ministry desired that the amount which 
was to go as remuneration or extra benefit 
to labour should be a fixed sum per house, 
a plan which would secure that the benefit 
would be at least a little in favour of the 
well-managed, economical schemes. 

The portion of the percentage which 
under the guild proposal was allotted to 
cover costs of management, plant, insur- 
ance, and other overhead charges, and 
any surplus which by the rules of the guild 
is not to be distributed in benefits, but is 
to be used solely to improve the plant and 
services of the guild, is not subject to the 
same objection, and the Ministry are will- 
ing to accept a percentage basis for this 


. for the present, though experience may 


show some simpler way of dealing with 
this also. The question of obtaining from 
the guilds some definite estimate of costs 
and some suitable guarantee, so far as 
circumstances now permit, that the work 
would be carried out to estimate also 
needed settlement. 

Several conferences have recently been 
held between representatives of the guilds 
and officers of the Ministry of Health with 
a view to arriving at a satisfactory work- 


‘ing basis. 


The promoters of the Manchester 
organisation, on learning the Ministry’s 
views, proved quite ready to agree to cer- 
tain modifications of their proposals. An 
agreement has now been reached, and it is 
of importance as illustrating principles 
which may prove capable of more ex- 
tended application. 

The guild have agreed to give a definite 
estimate of cost for each type of house. 
This estimate must be regarded as reason- 
able by both the parties concerned—the 
guild and the local authority for whom 
they build—and must be approved by the 
Ministry. The guild’s remuneration will 
be by a lump sum of £40 per house—to 
provide for a full-time week (regardless of 
weather) for those employed on the con- 
tract and for other purposes of the guild. 
A further allowance of 6 per cent. on the 
prime cost of the house will be made to 
cover the cost of plant and other over- 
head charges, such as salaries of buyers, 
supervisors, and others who are not 
wholly employed on the building site. 

In the event of the actual cost of a house 
proving less than the estimated costs, the 
actual cost only, plus the £40 and the 6 
per cent. overhead charges, will be paid by 
the local authority. 

The guild recognise andagreethat in any 
case the 6 per cent. for overhead charges 
Should not be paid on any increase in the 
cost of materials taking place during the 
progress of the work, although for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the estimate 
has been exceeded or not, fluctuations in 
the standard rates of labour and prices of 
materials will be allowed for. 

If the actual cost should prove to be 
more than the estimated cost, after the 
usual allowance for the fluctuation in 
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wages, rates, and prices, the guild will r 
ceive the £40 as above, but the 6 per cent 
will not be payable on the amount of 
extra cost. ; 
The agreement provides also that 
Co-operative Wholesale Society may b 
associated in the contract for the purcha 
of materials. The contract must inclu 
a break clause, allowing the contract oI 
broken after three months if the 
should exceed the estimate by more 
any increase that has occurred in th 
meantime in the rates of wages and in th 
standard cost of materials. The Co-opera 
tive Wholesale Society, on being satisfie 
with the contract, will insure the loc 
authority against loss under the co: 
for an insurance premium of one-e 
per cent.—2s, 6d. per £100. The gui 
in agreement with the Ministry t 
proper costing system shall be adop 


The Regulation of 
Architectural Competition 


We have received the following comm 
nication from the Secretary of © 
R.I.B.A.: 

The Council of the Royal Institute ¢ 
British Architects urges the co-operation ¢ 
all architects, Members of the Institute an 
the Allied Societies, and others mn 
endeavours to secure satisfactory cond 
tions for architectural competitions. Th 
Institute’s Regulations for Competitior 
have been drawn up after careful co 
sideration by the Council and the Comp 
titions Committee. All Members of th 
Institute and the Allied Societies a1 
bound by them, and it is only by thei 
strict observance that the best results fe 
promoters and the fair treatment of com 
peting architects can be assured. The 
regulations are printed in the Kalend 
and also in pamphlet form. Copies of 1 
pamphlet may be obtained trom the 
tary of the R.I.B.A., and it is the duty 
all members competing to be familiar wit 
them. 5 

Only when all’ other means have faile 
does the Competitions Committee r 
the Council to bar a competition, and 
often able, when put into touch with 
promoters at an early stage, to bring al 
the amendment of unsatisfactory COI 
tions; but at present no system can 
arranged by which the conditions of « 
competitions shall automatically be 
sented to the Committee for review. 
Committee must therefore rely 1 
upon intelligence given by members 
having applied for copies of conditi 
find them not to accord with the R 
tions. Early intervention is essent 
success. Members and others are 
quested to lose no time in sending ce 
of such conditions to the Hon. Secre 
of the Competitions Committee. 

The Council make the following sug 
tions for the improvement of architec 
competitions: 

1. When applying for the conditions: 
tending competitors should’ state tha 
less the essential clauses of the R. 
conditions are embodied therein the 
be unable to compete. 

2. On receipt of the conditions © 
should compare them with the Regulat 
and note any discrepancies. 

3. If any clauses are unsatisfactory | 
should at once communicate with the 
Secretary of the Competitions Commi 
they should also return the conditiol 


a 


rh 


‘ithout delay to the promoters, pointing 
ut in what respects they are unsatisfac- 
pry, and intimate that if they are amended 
9 accord with the Institute Regulations 
ney will be pleased to reconsider their de- 
jsion not to compete. 

In some cases it may be desirable, when 
; becomes known that a competition is 
roposed, that architects in the neigh- 
ourhood should ascertain whether the 
romoters know of the Institute Regula- 
ons, and, if not, should provide them with 
ePPy- 

The Council remind members that they 
lay neither assess nor take part in com- 
etitions which are not in exact accordance 
ith the Regulations, even if they have 
Ot seen any notice issued by the Insti- 
ite. At the same time it invites all archi- 
ects, non-members as well as Members of 
1¢ Institute, to co-operate in carrying out 
uese Suggestions. Much has already 
een done ; only by constant vigilance and 
mely concerted action will the respect of 
1e public be secured and the highest aims 
f architecture attained. 


Enguiries Answered 


Santo Crimp’s Formula. 
“DRAIN FLOW” writes: “Please inform 
ve where I can obtain Santo Crimp’s 
mula for drainage. I believe it is pub- 
shed in diagram form to save calcu- 
iting.” 


—There is a reference to Santo Crimp’s. 


xmula (not, however, diagrammatic) in 
Practical Sanitary Engineering,’ b 
tancis Wood, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., pub- 
shed by Charles Griffin and Co., Exeter 
treet, Strand, W.C.z2. 


Manufacture of Hand-Made Bricks. 
“REX ”’ writes: ‘On a site for works 
elonging- to one of our clients, clay to a 
msiderable depth has been found, and it 
/ proposed, probably next year, to make 
and-made bricks. Will you kindly in- 
wm us whether clay which is excavated 
ow will be of any use if it is dumped upon 
portion of the land and left until required, 
‘whether any special method of protec- 
on should be taken? At the saine time, 
ill you give a brief outline of the various 
‘ocesses of making? ”’ 
—We would suggest that before taking 
ly active steps it would be wise to make 
lite sure that the clay is quite suitable for 
ig purpose. Clay is admittedly a com- 
eX material and a mere superficial 
‘amination is by no means sufficient. It 
necessary to have the materials in. dif- 
rent parts of the clay bed thoroughly ex- 
nined by a really reliable expert in order 
at money may not be wasted in working 
1 unsuitable clay. It is very desirable 
at a clay should be stored for a consider- 
le time before using. This process is 
rmed ‘‘ weathering,’’ and it has the effect 
disintegrating the clay, producing a 
ore plastic and workable mass, and secur- 
g an even distribution of moisture 
roughout the clay. In this way the pre- 
ninary cost of breaking up the clay for 
€ in the machine is considerably reduced. 
inter is generally the most suitable time 
* this weathering, as the freezing and 
awing of the clay mass aids very largely 
disintegrating it. There are, however, 
‘tain precautions to be taken which could 
ly be decided by the examination of the 
e by an expert. The methods of manu- 
*ture could hardly be described in a few 
rds, but a useful text-book on this sub- 
tis ‘‘ Modern Brickmaking,’? by Mr. 
'B. Searle, the second edition of which, 
‘understand, is at present in the press. 


* 
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Societies and Institutions 


Ulster Architects’ General Meeting. 

A general meeting of the Ulster Society 
of Architects was held in the Melville 
Hotel, Derry, on Thursday, May 27, on 
the arrival of the Belfast train, by which a 
number of the Belfast members travelled 
North. Mr. Henry, M.S.A. (President) 
occupied the chair. Business connected 
with the profession both in Belfast and 
Derry was transacted, and the members 
adjourned to the dining-room of the hotel 
for lunch as the guests of the Derry Com- 
mittee, being joined by representatives of 
the Derry Master Builders’ Association. 
Mr. Buchanan, the chairman of the local 
committee, acted as host, and in propos- 
ing the health of the visitors expressed the 
hope that this would be the forerunner of 
many future annual reunions of the 
Society in the Northern city. The Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary replied on behalf 
of the visitors, and extended to the Derry 
members a cordial invitation to visit Bel- 
fast at an early date. Subsequently visits 
were paid to the Guild Hall, The Walls, 
Cathedral, and the Long Tower Chapel, 
the architect in charge of each building 
acting as guide and explaining the various 
features of interest. A return being made 
to the hotel, afternoon tea was partaken 
of, and the visitors left by the five o’clock 
p-m. train Midland Railway, having en- 
joyed a very interesting and instructive 
day. 


Weekly Housing Report 

New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended June 5 
numbered ninety-nine. The total number 
of schemes submitted by local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 10,292, 
comprising about 70,000 acres. The 
schemes approved now number 6,560 and 
comprise about 49,250 acres. 

One hundred and seventeen lay-out 
schemes were submitted and eighty ap- 
proved during the week, bringing the total 
number of lay-outs submitted to 4,623, 
and the number approved to 4,045. 

House plans, representing 2,110 houses, 
were submitted during the week, and plans 
for 2,667 houses approved. The total 
number of houses represented in all the 
plans now submitted is 204,963, and inthe 
plans approved 192,167. 

During the week tenders were submitted 
for 5,645 houses. Tenders for 3,905 were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
houses in tenders submitted to 125,283, 
and in tenders approved to 109,505. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and 
Studentships 


The R.I.B.A. call attention in a pro- 
gramme just issued whereby certain 
prizes are now offered in alternate years. 
The list of prizes and studentships for 
1921 and 1922 is as follows: 

1921, Royal Institute silver medal and 
25 guineas, for essays, every year; 1921, 
Royal Institute silver medal and £50, for 
measured drawings, everv alternate year ; 
1922, Soane mediallion for design, and 
£150 for Continental travel and study of 
ancient buildings abroad, every alternate 
year ; 1922, Pugin Travelling Studentship: 
Silver medal and £75 for travel in Great 
Britain and TIreland, and_ study of 
medieval buildings, every alternate year; 
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1921, Godwin Bursary and Wimpcris 

Bequest: Silver medal and £130 for travel 
outside Great Britain and Ireland, and 
study of modern architecture abroad, every 
alternate year; 1921, Owen Jones Travei- 
ling Studentship: Certificate and £100 for 
the study of ornament and colour decora- 
tion, every year; 1921, Tite Prize: Certifi- 
cate for design according to the methods 
of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or Chambers; 
and £100 for travel and study in Italy, 
every alternate year; 1921, Henry Saxon 
Snell Prize and £50, every third year; 
1921, Henry Jarvis Travelling Student- 
ship: £250 every year; 1921, Grissell gold 
medal and 450 for design and construc- 
tion, every year; 1921, Arthur Cates 
Prize: £30, every year; 1921, Ashpitel 
Prize: £10 (in books), every year. Candi- 
dates who under the age limit were eligible 
for the competitions in 1916, which were 
postponed owing to the war, are eligible 
tor the competitions for 1921. This con- 
cession applies to all candidates irrespec- 
tive of military service. 


Competition News 


Goole War Memorial. 
Members of the Society of Architects 
are requested not to take part in the 
above-named competition without first 
ascertaining from the Society that the con- 
ditions have been approved by the Council. 


Gatley and Gravesend War Memorials. 

Members and Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. must not take part in the above 
competitions, because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
architectural competitions. 


a 


Trade and Craft 


“ Decolite” Fire-Reststing Flooring. 

Following are extracts from a report 
on “Decolite” flooring recently issued by 
the Institute of Hygiene: 

Floors deserve and require special atten- 
tion, as they not only represent a large 
area but they are the chief collectors of 
dust and dirt. Plank floors, though the 
most common in use, are far from 
hygienic, as dirt and micro-organisms har- 
bour in inaccessible cracks and crevices, 
particularly where floor and_ skirting- 
boards meet. Messrs. Bell’s Asbestos Co., 
Ltd., however, have recently submitted to 
us samples of their “ Decolite”’ fire-resist- 
ing flooring material, which is a decided 
advance upon wood or cement floors, 
whether for houses, institutions, factories, 
or other buildings. “ Decolite’’ floors are 
made from a quick-drying composition 
which gives a hard, non-slippery surface, 
free from joints and cracks. It is warmer 
and more resilient than concrete and 
similar materials, is fire-resisting and 


waterproof, and has the  appear- 
ance of cork linoleum. Moreover, under 
actual wearing conditions the friction 


of treading does not grind any surface 
dust from “ Decolite.” “Decolite’’ can be 
used for dados as well as for floors, and, 
therefore, all angles and corners between 
walls and floor can be obviated—with con- 
sequent increase of. facilities for dusting 
and thorough cleaning. We are satisfied that 
“Decolite’’ is of decided hygienic and 
economic advantage, and it may con- 
fidently be recommended for flooring pur- 
poses as well as for the modern improve- 
ment of our homes. - 
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Timber and Thatch Cottages. 
Essex Council is to build timber and 
thatch cottages at £575 each for smail 
holders. 


Concrete Houses for Manchester. 
Five hundred houses, two storeys high, 
and constructed of reinforced concrete 
slabs, are to be erected. 


Old Hill War Memorial. 

The Old Hill and Cradley Heath War 
Memorial Committee have approved the 
erection of a memorial hall at Reddall Hill 
at a cost of £15,000. 

Printing Trades’ War Memorial. 

The Printing Trades’ War Memorial 
takes the form of a wing to the Caxton 
Convalescent Home, Limpsfield, and is 
now in course of erection. 

Halifax Housing. 

The Halifax Housing Committee have 
decided to apply to the Ministry of Health 
for power to limit the erection of buildings 
other than houses, so that the erection of 
houses may be accelerated. 

Paris Fair. 

Nearly all the trades of France are 
represented at the Foire de Paris, which 
has just been officially opened. A large 
section has been devoted to the building 
trades. One of the novelties consists of a 
house costing 6,000 francs, constructed in 
portable sections of wood and concrete. 


State Building Ban. 

The Cabinet Committee on Housing 
has carefully considered all new building 
schemes in connection with Government 
buildings, as provided for in the current 
estimates, and has decided that all build- 
ings and contracts which would entice 
labour away from housing schemes are to 
be immediately suspended. 


Birmingham War Memorial. 

The Birmingham War Memorial Com- 
mittee report that £100,000 has been pro- 
mised, and enough has been received to 
cover the initial expenses of any memo- 
rial which might be decided upon. The 
scheme provides for the erection of a hall 
of memory at a cost of £100,000, and a 
large public hall costing £200,000. It is 
also proposed to lay out a corner of the 
site as a garden space and to erect a 
cenotaph. 


Ancient Buildings in Danger. 

The fate of the Elizabethan almshouses 
at Croydon—Whitgift’s Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity—is still in doubt.. In March 
the Ministry of Health declared it would 
not sanction any widening proposal in- 
volving demolition of the old building. 
The Croydon Council have decided to for- 
ward plans of the demolition scheme and 
of two widening schemes avoiding the hos- 
pital, with an intimation that the Council 
still favour the plan, involving partial, if 
not total, removal of the ancient institu- 
tion. 

New Housing Accounts Order. 

We have received from the Ministry of 
Health a copy of the Housing Accounts 
Order (Societies and Trusts), 1920. The 
order applies to any public utility society 
or housing trust which has an approved 
housing scheme. In every case the 
accounts to be kept under the order will be 
subject to audit by a district auditor. 
Should any further guidance be desired as 
to the forms of account or the method of 
keeping them, reference may be made to 
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the Housing Accounts Order (Local 
Authorities), 1920, and to the_forms set 
out in the schedule to that order. 


Hammersmith’s Houseless 10,000. 
Housing accommodation is urgently 
needed for 10,800 persons in Hammer- 
smith, 


Building Blocks from Clinker. 
Marylebone Borough Council has autho- 
rised the making from clinker of 10,000 
concrete building blocks. 


Guildford Church War Memorial. 


The design of Mr. E. Stanley Hall has. 


been accepted for the oak war memorial 
monument to the Queen’s Regiment, to be 
placed in Holy Trinity Church, Guildford. 


Revival of Private Building. 

Private enterprise in house-building 
around Manchester is awakening to greater 
activity—a development ascribed in the 
main to the Mimistry of Health’s increased 
subsidy. 

Tbstock Housing. 

The Government Public Works Loan 
Board have granted £20,000 to the Market 
Bosworth Rural District Council, and an 
immediate start will be made at Ibstock 
with twenty of the fifty-two houses which 
are to be built. 


Foint Town-planning Committee. 
The first joint town-planning committee 
having authority over a large and impor- 
tant imdustrial area has come into being 
and met for the first time at the Doncaster 
Mansion House recently. 


Corporation Defy Dr. Addison. 
The Colne Corporation have decided to 


‘reject the Government’s conditions regard- 


ing height of rooms in municipal housing 
schemes as being opposed to public health 
and policy, and they refuse to proceed with 
their scheme if the Government insists. 


Holsworthy Housing Scheme. 
Holsworthy Urban Council have accepted 
the offer of the local Court of Foresters of 
two and a half acres of the Exhibition field 
at £225 per acre, and have approved the 
plans for twenty-six houses prepared by 
their architect, Mr. J. A. Lucas, Exeter. 


Luxury Building Stopped. 

The Sheffield City Council made orders 
to prevent certain picture palaces, pro- 
posed or in the course of erection, being 
proceeded with, and a number of com- 
panies interested appealed to the Central 
Tribunal in London, which has been set 
up to deal- with these matters. The 
appeals in respect of the picture 
theatre and restaurant to be erected at 
South Street, Moor, and the reconstruc- 


tion scheme for the Roscoe Picture 
Palace, Shalesmoor, have been dis- 
allowed. 


Incorporated Church Building Society. 

At the monthly meeting of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society recently 
held at 7, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
Mr. George Cowell, F.R.C.S., in the 
chair, grants were made towards enlarging 
the church of All Saints, Plymouth, £150; 
and towards repairing the churches at Avon 
Dassett, St. John the Baptist, Leaming- 
ton, £40; Brimscombe, Holy Trinity, 
Glos., £25; Upper Holloway, St. James, 
Middlesex, £75; and Barnsbury, St. 
Thomas, Middlesex, £50. A grant of £75 
was also made towards adapting St. Fran- 
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‘small repairs to thirty other churches, 


cis Mission 
Middlesex. 


Church, Bethnal Greer 
#360 was also paid toward 


Plans for Erection of Memorial Hall 
To perpetuate the memory of men 
the Rifle Brigade who fell in the G 
War, it has been decided to erect a mem 
rial hall at Winchester. 


Somerset War Memorial. 

The Somerset War Memorial Com 
mittee have agreed that the mem 
should be the restoration of St. Marti 
Chapel in Wells Cathedral, with altera 
tions to the Chapel of St. Calixtus. 


Profits on Building Materials. 

The three sectional committees ap 
pointed under the Profiteering Act to in 
vestigate the prices at all stages of timb 
stone, bricks, and clay ware, cement an 
mortar, have practically completed 
inquiries, and their reports will be ] 
sented shortly. 


Bristol Architect’s Success. 
It has been announced at Guildfore 
that Sir .Edward Lutyens; -K 
assessor appointed to select the design 
the Guildford War Memorial, has | 
nated Mr. C.’F. W. Dening, F.R.I.B 
Gaunt House, Orchard Street, Bristol 
having submitted the best of fourt 
competitive designs. 


Disabled Men’s Exhibition. 
The public is about to be afforded a 
excellent opportunity of judging for its 
the value of the training which ex-Sery 
men disabled in the war have. been tf 
ceiving under the schemes administered 
the Ministry of Labour. On July 21 a 
exhibition run entirely by disabled me 
to be opened at the Central Hall, W 
minster, to which the public will 
admitted until the 29th of that mo 
Amongst the trades represented will 
boot-making, watch and clock repair 
basket-making, tailoring, hairdressing, t 
building trades, including masonry | 
ornamental plaster work, the furnitu 
trades, engineering, jewellery, and so 0 
The exhibition—to which a small entran 
fee will be charged—will be open 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Luxury Buildings and the Province 

The Northern Architectural Associatio: 
Newcastle, met for the purpose of § 
sidering the effect of the restrictions 
building now being put in force under 
luxury clauses in the Housing Act. 
C. S. Errington, who presided o 
large gathering, said several of their men 
bers were feeling the hardship of the ] 
tion which had arisen in Newcastle. 
powers had been vested in the Hou 
Committee to decide what was and 1 
was not a luxury building, and _ thai 
itself he thought was a mistake. — 
powers, which were going to upset at 
dustry of such magnitude, should | 
been invested in a committee com} 
exclusively of business-men. It was ag 
to write to the Home Secretary as 
him to use his influence in bringing & 
ward the hardships under which archi 
were labouring. It was also sagree¢ 
the motion of the chairman, seconde 
Mr. Milburn, to approach the Royal 
tute of Architects, drawing attention t 
continued injury resulting from the 
cation of the powers granted to 
authorities. ‘ 
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SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


William Chambers, who was born 1726 and died 1796, was 
the son of a Scottish merchant. As supercargo on board 
a vessel bound for China he made many drawings of 
buildings, and afterwards spent some time in Italy, drawing 
and studying. On the advice of John Carr, Chambers was 
appointed to the post of architectural tutor to George III. 
(then Prince of Wales) and was later knighted and made 
Royal Architect. The greatest monument of his genius is, 
of course, Somerset House. 
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Fountains. 2..-Monument to Georges Cuvier, Paris 


Alphonse Vigoureux, Architect 
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This magnificent monument, which stands at the angle of the Rue Cuvier and the Rue Linné, was erected in 

1840. It is, of course,in memory of the great naturalist—a female figure seated on a lion, by Fenétiéres, and sur- 

rounded by various animals, typifying natural history. Note the symbolical use of rams’ horns for the volutes of 
the Ionic capitals. ‘ 
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Village Preservation and the Architect 


E may fairly conclude that the concen- 
tration of the past few years on cottage 
design has evolved the model plan, 
satisfying the exhaustive criticism of a 
dern commonsense attitude. But the thoroughness 
h which this modern problem of the cottage 
; been approached is also directly responsible for 
growing regard in which our early cottage archi- 
ture is held. An objective antiquarianism is 
dually giving way to a more radical estimation of 
inspiring temper of the old builders, and a more 
cere appreciation of the past, and while every 
‘ouragement is given to modern ideas we are 
‘eed that it is equally more important to preserve 
7 building where the original requirements still ver- 
zely hold good. On economic grounds alone we 
prompted to turn to the best advantage our wealth 
old cottages, and on architectural grounds it is 
n more urgent not to allow the old examples of a 
ive building spirit to disappear. 
n this direction there is very general agreement, 
| the questions involved are such that an architect 
iid ask for no more congenial task than the 
ovation of an old-world village fallen upon evil days. 
dhe a choice in the matter he would select a village 
too big and not merely a single ‘‘street,’’ some 
1ote colony rather, but not so straggling as to 
2 the vital sense of one community. The case would 
jy favourable auspices in the background, the 
dow of some primly unpretentious mansion, 
ical of that elusive transitional period between 
orgian and Victorian, with the fortunes of which 
vicissitudes of the village are obviously identified. 
require one more condition in a new owner, alive 
the neglect of the past and conscientious of the 
ponsibilities of the present, and such a oné could 
2 no more practical proof of the thoroughness of 
good intentions than by placing the village under 
right professional care. 


Inly the youthful architect, with dreams of winning 
important competition and rising to fame over a 
numental public edifice, would be blind to the 
vortunities offered by sucha case. Inhis eagerness to 
eriment with classic forms, or withhopes of creat- 
a new “style,” he indulges in visions where the 
turer mind seeks actualities, only too happy that 
sting conditions must largely circumscribe his 
ative genius. For him there is a finer function in 
‘ying on a tradition than in initiating a completely 
7 Order of things, and he knows that success will 
end on the degree in which his own individuality 
been merged in an older expression. 
n taking such a scheme in hand, the first concerns 
uld be to understand and insist on its essentially 
€ctive nature. ‘‘Local colour’? can only be 
lained by local history, and we can only understand 
growth of the village if all its peculiarities, its 
Yponent groups, are first discerned. Equally 


> 
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important is its relation to the surrounding district, 
in other words its precise topographical significance, 
quite apart from such practical questions as water 
supply and natural drainage. 

The work to be done will call for co-operation 
between the architect and his client, even if the 
latter is disposed to grant carte blanche. The work 
iay be spread over a long period and involve constant 
modifications in the process of developing an old estate. 
New buildings should be deferred until every use has 
been made of existing buildings, and, by judicious 
additions to the old cottages mew ones may be 
obviated altogether. The simplicity of the old 
planning lends itself remarkably to the conversion of 
two or more cottages into one, and even where’ this | 
means sacrificing a part of the old work much good 
work can be preserved that would otherwise be 
doomed. 

In remodelling old buildings there must necessarily 
be much that will throw into striking relief many of 
the ‘‘ideal’’ plans embracing all the modern ideas of 
house-planning, but the discerning architect will not 
entirely discount the undeniably practical value of 
many of the survivals of immemorial usage. He is not 
laying out a new garden village but tending an old 
one, and he is influenced by observing, not destroying, 
organic significance. Where he can draw freely on 
modern experience is in the actual additions made to 
meet the growing requirements of the villaye, in which 
there need be no slavish imitation of old parts in a 
mistaken attempt to hide a twentieth-century expan- 
sion. So long as contemporary local characteristics 
still maintain their link with old traditions the 
architect is free to exercise his ingenuity in adaptation 
and development, irrespective of the antique side of 
the question. But what he frankly aims at is to 
mould the village into harmony with the more en- 
lightened ideas of to-day, while preserving an appeal! 
that is certainly not dependent on details we are now 
quick to condemn. In some respects, however, the 
secret of the old cottages does lie in details, as, for 


instance, in thickness of wall, with its infinitely finer 


opportunity for window treatment than the meagre 
nine or fourteen inches we are now expected to be 
content with, to say nothing of the modern tendency 
towards film-like slabs. 

MARIUS IVOR. 


[The policy outlined above has both financial and 
ethical advantages, for by the expenditure of a small 
amount of money in the renovation of old cottages it 1s 
often possible to achieve three very desirable ends at 
once, viz., save the expense of entirely new houses, 
actually add to the total of housing accommodation, 
and, finally, preserve for the benefit of posterity delight- 
ful specimens of vernacular domestic building. Tae 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, it 
may be recalled, has published a very instructive report 
on the right treatment of old cottages.—Eps. A.J.] 
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Notes and Comments 


The Guild Idea on Its Trial 


AST week, at the conclusion of a note on the 
Building Guilds, we stated that the Ministry 
of Health had come to an agreement wiih 
the Guilds, and we published, on page 770, 

an official statement on the subject. It now appears 


further that a form of contract suitable to the 
new conditions introduced by the Manchester 
Guild has received the assent of the Ministry. 


Mr. S. G. Hobson, speaking last Wednesday at a meet- 
ing of the Manchester and Salford Trades and Labour 
Council, was sanguine that the local Guild would set to 
work within the next few days. Manchester’s exampie 
is sure to be followed in many other districts, and so at 
last we shall get some houses built. Whether the experi- 
ment will exhaust itself at the first burst, or whether it 
will prove itself a practicable and permanent solution of 
the crucial problems of industry, it would be idle to 
prognosticate. Previous attempts to eliminate—or at 
least to depose—the contractor have all been signally 
unsuccessful. In such cases, however, the adventure 
has been invariably more ambitious than that of cottage 
building, in which there is but little scope for the 
organising powers and the business ability by which the 
master builder justifies his position and his profits. 
Success, therefore, in so comparatively simple an under- 
taking would be no criterion of the ability of the Guilds 
to cope with more complicated work, in which skilled 
-management (the fruit of natural bent cultivated during 
years of experience), scientific organisation, and a large 
reserve of capital, are of first-rate importance. If the 
Guild idea gives us, quickly and at moderate cost, the 
supply of houses for which the country is clamouring, it 
will do all that can be reasonably expected of it. And 
by its practical worth, not by its theoretic plausibility, the 
Guild idea must stand or fall. 


‘Who Would be a Builder? ” 


This is the heading to a powerful article in “Ways and 
Means” for June 12—the most slashing indictment 
that we have yet seen of the circumlocution and inepti- 
tude of Government Departments entrusted with the 
urgent matter of national housing. Before the State 
stepped in, first to stop and then to stimulaté (?) housing, 
“‘we did get houses—whether it was due to the push and 
go of the architects or the builders or the owners.’’ What 
are they waiting for now? Mainly for Government 
sanctions. In the words of the writer of the article, 
“The would-be builder has not only to conform to all the 
requirements of the numerous parties which made his 
business harassing enough before the war, but he has 
also to submit to a mass of rules and regulations designed 
in rgsponse, strange as it may seem, to a national desire 
to get more houses.”” What makes the matter infinitely 
more hopeless is that many of these so-called “ regula- 
tions” are of the “unwritten law” variety, depending 
pretty much on the whim and caprice of irresponsible 
magnates or underlings, as the case may be. After 
running the gauntlet of “local, county, regional, district, 
and divisional functionaries in order that they may reach 
Whitehall with the proper credentials,’’ the plans are 
there “subjected to the further criticisms of further 
crankv specialists with ideas.” When at length (if ever) 
the plans get through, difficulties are raised with respect 
to prices and supplies. The Ministry of Health must 
needs send the specification to the Building Supply 
Department of the Board of Trade to have the prices 
checked by the figures at which this Department is pre- 
pared to supply the goods. “This process,’? comments 
the writer of Ithe article, “appears to be introduced to 
allow the Board of Trade to carry on its business of 


profiteering in building materials.” Finally, on getti 
his licence to begin building (at a time when, but for 
this rigmarole and red tape, he would have had 
finished), he finds that the so-called Supply Departme 
fails him in respect to many of the things that he h 
been licensed to buy from it. And if at last the hoy 
is actually built, it will not be worth all the fuss a: 
trouble. It will be ‘‘nothing but a square box of bric 
with a slate roof.” An article of the “ slashing” varie 
is seldom scrupulously accurate in its every detail; a 
it 1s not at all surprising to find a few flaws in the prese 
indictment. Shght inaccuracies, however, are harc 
worth mentioning. What is of real importance is th 
the broad charge of Departmental ineptitude is ghast 
true. And the article makes it plainly evident that { 
all this muddle there is only one remedy—instant wit 
drawal of all Government control of building: this fre 
dom being long overdue. & 
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The Threatened Churches 


Interest in the fate of the City churches must not 
allowed to flag. The issue is so simple, however, tt 
it is difficult to keep it fresh. Would that Ruskin we 
still with us to thunder against the vandals! Rememt 
how cogently he states the case against destruction 
Chapter vi. of his “ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 
is no question of expediency or feeling, he there saj 
“ whether we shall preserve the buildings of past times 
not. We have no right whatever to touch them. Th 
are not ours. They belong partly to those who bu 
them, and partly to all the generations of mankind w 
are to follow us. The dead have still their nghit in ther 
that which they laboured for, the praise of achieveme 
or the expression of religious feeling, or whatsoever e 
it might be which in those buildings they intended to 
permanent, we have no right to obliterate. What 
have ourselves built, we are at liberty to throw down; k 
what other men gave their strength and wealth and | 
to accomplish, their right over does not pass away W: 
their death: still less is the right to the use of what th 
have left vested in us only. It belongs to all their suce 
sors. It may hereafter be a subject of sorrow, or a cav 
of injury, to millions, that we have consulted our prese 
convenience by casting down such buildings as 1 
choose to dispense with. That sorrow, that loss, ° 
have no right to inflict.””. The Bishop of London’s Co 
mission seem to have forgotten their Ruskin; or perh 
they have consciously taken a mean advantage of | 
absence. Anyhow, our citation is appropriate to tt 
occasion. Ruskin would have been delighted with t 
resolution which Canon Masterman proposed at t 
London Diocesan Conference held at Westminster k 
week, but vexed at its fate. It expressed the view tt 
the number of churches scheduled for demolition is mu 
higher than ithe circumstances justify; that the form 
tion of four large parishes is too violent a break et 
historical continuity of the ecclesiastical life of the Cit 
and that the administration of the surplus funds shot 
be entrusted to an ad hoc committee on which © 
interests should be adequately represented. We reg! 
that these recommendations were defeated, and tha 
resolution proposed by Professor Beresford Pite disa 
proving of any further secularisation of consecfé 
buildings and sites within the area of the City of Lon 
was lost by an overwhelming majority. The custodia 
of our ancient churches seem bent on proving that” 
are unworthy of the trust. a 


“ Luxury Building ” 


The Society of Architects keeps pegging away at 
ban on so-called “luxury building.” It has issued 
further circular letter to the Press to expose the fall 


ying to concentrate all building energy on one class of 
ork. By persisting in this futile course, the Ministry of 
{ealth are doing themselves a great injustice—they are 
ying themselves open to a charge of stupidity and 
ostinacy which will discredit them rather seriously when 
ney undertake the work that is more appropriate to a 
fealth Department than the autocratic and arbitrary 
ontrol of building. They would be wise to free them- 
elves from this responsibility before it is wrested from 
yeir grasp. It is still possible for them to withdraw with 
race from a position from which we should be sorry to 
se them compelled to retire with ignominy, but they 
ad better be quick to take the hint. 


Why Skyscrapers ? 


_The answer to this question is found in the large sum 
btained as ground rent for some building sites in Corn- 
ill last week, when, at an auction held at Winchester 
fouse by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, and Co., two sites 
etched respectively ground rents of £4,300 and £2,850 
er annum. For the respective areas of 580 ft. and 
0 ft., these rents work out the one at 47 8s. 6d. and 
ie Other at 46 3s. 10d. per foot. Small wonder that 
10se who pay such formidable rent for a small plot of 
round should yearn to delve downward as far as. possible 
1 such rare and precious earth, and also to load it up 
syward with rent-earning story upon story. How these 
seculators must envy Chicago its coming “ largest hotel 
i the world,’’ with its four thousand rooms—a conven- 
on that, as a writer in the “ Manchester Guardian” com- 
‘ents, ‘‘appears to have more in common with a town- 
up than an inn”’; and he suggests that it should have 
s own parish council and return its own member to 
arliament. 


Research Buildings for Cambridge 


Men of vision do not fail us. Among the recent influx 
f endowments of scholarship and research is the gift of 
165,000 to Cambridge University for the building 
f an institute of bio-chemistry and for the endow- 
vent of research: the bequest being that of the 
te Mr. William Dunn. Whether it is he, or the 
Mrectors of the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
any who are acting as his trustees, to whom 
cognition is due for the enlightened use to which 
ve money is to be put does not matter very much. 
ihe important point is that the potential value of 
ur universities to the community is now more clearly 
erceived than it was a generation ago, when the endow- 
ient of scientific research was regarded as if it were the 
acouragement of black magic—of “impious prying into 
1€ secrets of nature,” as a favourite cant phrase had it. 
titish brains, as the annals of science show, have an 
nexcelled aptitude for scientific investigation and dis- 
wery, but always it has been seriously discounted by 
le want of ways and means, and especially by the lack 
E suitable buildings and equipment. All eyes will now 
im to Cambridge as an exemplar in the housing of 
lence. 


A Sir Robert Taylor House Sold 


A house designed by Sir Robert Taylor came under 
1¢ hammer last week. This was No. 35, Lincoln’s Inn 
elds. Sir Robert, who was the son of a London stone- 
lason (b. 1714, d. 1788), was a sculptor as well as an 
rchitect, and executed two of the monuments in West- 
unster Abbey, a statue at the Bank of England ee 
hich he was appointed architect or surveyor). The 
incoln’s Inn Fields house, which is highly esteemed as 
good specimen of early Georgian, was built in 1754. 
the recent auction it realised £22,000. At the time 
hen it was built Lincoln’s Inn Fields was a residential 
uarter for rich merchants, but for many years past most 
[ the houses, No. 35 among them, have been let out in 
utes of offices to professional and business men, the fine 
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old rooms being subdivided into two or more. Sir 
Robert Taylor is buried in the Abbey, underneath the: 
seats in the south transept, where also lie the remains of 
Robert Adam, who died in 1792. Robert had been: 
architect to George III., and a crowd of fashionable: 
people attended his funeral, his pall-bearers including 
the Duke of Buccleuch, two earls, a viscount, and a lord. 
Sir William Chambers, who died in 1769, also rests in 
the Abbey. James Wyatt, who died in 1813, although 
he was appointed surveyor to the Abbey (1776), and! 
succeeded Chambers as the Royal Architect and as sur- 
veyor to the Board of Works, and is buried near him, is 
in nowise comparable to him as an architect; for this is 
that Wyatt who by his excessive zeal as'a “restorer” 
earned the unenviable nickname of “the Destroyer.” 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and Hereford Cathedrals bear the: 
marks of his devastating courage and cunning.. He 
was a great favourite with those who yearned for the 
revival of Gothic; whereas Taylor was, of course, an 
apostle of the Classic Revival. The monuments that 
Taylor put up in tthe Abbey are of little merit—or none - 
at all. Near the tablet to his own. memory is one to 
“Long Sir Thomas Robinson,’’ who was an architect of 
sorts. “‘His love of building,” chronicles the daughter 
of the late Dean Bradley, in her excellent “ Roll Call of 
Westminster Abbey,” “led him into so many financial 
excesses that he ruined himself in England, and was 
obliged to accept the post of Governor of Barbados.” 


Buildings and Lightning Rods 


During the recent storms many buildings were 
“ struck by lightning,” as the popular phrase has it. Most 
of them, it would seem, were quite small houses, and 
hence arises the question whether it is justifiable to leave 
such buildings so entirely and so generally unprotected 
asthey are. The efficacy of lighitning-rods in protecting. 
buildings from stroke, by earthing the current received 
at some high point by a copper conductor, is mainly a 
theoretic assumption ; but the comparative immunity of 
large buildings that are provided with lightning con- 
ductors, and the frequency with which unprotected 
buildings are struck, are facts that seem conclusive. The 
frequency and destructiveness of recent thunderstorms 
suggests the desirability of closer investigation of the 
subject for the better protection of men and beasts and 
buildings and trees. 


Regaining Knack and Knowledge 


During the years of warfare, there was untold waste of 
knowledge, as well as of most other things, material and 
spiritual. Men and women on war service found that 
knack and knowledge were more easily forgotten thar 
acquired. In five years or more of disuse, the mechanic 
lost much of his skill of hand—his “ touch,” his “knack,’” 
his habit of concentration. In most instances the old 
mechanical dexterity will be restored through renewal of 
steady application to the old work. In this comparatively 


‘simple matter of handicraft there 1s no other way; 


although the craftsman anxious to recover his old form 
will be less disdainful than it is said that he used to be 
of the aid of technical manuals. To these he will now 
turn more eagerly than ever before in the hope that they 
will show him a short cut to the recovery of his old skill 
and efficiency. More difficult and more painful is the 
effort of the professional man to ‘‘come back to his old 
form.” Not only has much of his laboriously acquired 
knowledge completely evaporated, but some of that 
which has remained with him he finds, to his dismay, is 
incomplete and out of date. He cannot apply it easily to 
the new conditions that have sprung up during his 
absence. We trust that these considerations are receiv- 
ing due attention in the right quarters—from industnal 
and professional organisations, and: from educational 
authorities, but we should be glad of full and explicit 
assurance that this crying national need is being ade- 
quately met. 
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Well-known London Surveyor Resigns 


Mr. Henry Lovegrove, the doyen of the London 
district surveyors under the London Building Acts, has 
resigned his appointment, to take effect on Septem- 
ber 30. He has held office for over thirty-three years. 


R.I.B.A. Royal Gold Medal 


The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal for 1920, 


originally fixed for Monday, June 21, has been post- 
poned till later in the year, when it is hoped that M. 
Girault will be present to receive the medal in perscn. 


Sir Frank Baines’s Appointment 


The Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works hive 
consolidated their various architectural and surveying 
departments, and placed them under one head, who ‘+s 
styled “ Director of Works.” Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., 
M.V.O., has been appointed to the position. 


Housing in Flanders 


A special correspondent of “The Times,’’ who is tra- 
versing the French battlefields area, says: “ As far ascan 
be judged the most urgent housing problem in Europe is 
being solved to the satisfaction of the people chiefly 
concerned. ~ Every villager is his own builder. te puts 
up a standard house on a uniform plan from materials, 
walls, roofs, doors, etc., provided by a system of mass 
production. Practically everything is of wood, but no 
house of brick or stone could be more cosy.” 
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Nurse Cavell Monument at Paris 


A monument to the memory of Nurse Cavell has been 
erected in the Tuileries Gardens. It has been presented 
to the city by the “ Matin,” and is a large bas-relief by 
the sculptor Gabriel Pech, covering the whole of the end 
wall of the Jeu de Paume at the corner of the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Place de la Concorde. A German 
helmet, surmounted by an eagle, is all that recalls the 
authors of the crime. The murdered Englishwoman is 
shown lying in the foreground. In the background are 
smoking ruins, and behind a winged figure of Fame is 
scattering roses. The Royal arms veiled in crape are 
shown beneath the figure, with the emblems of France 
and Belgium on either side. There is no inscription, 
only the name ‘‘ Edith Cavell.” 


Allied Housing Congress at Buckingham 


Palace 

The King has received at Buckingham Palace a 
deputation from the Allied Congress on Housing and 
Town Planning which has been sitting in London and 
inspecting housing and town-j\planning schemes in 
various parts of the country. The delegates, about 
twenty in number, were presented to the King by Dr. 
Addison, Minister of Health, and an address, which was 
read by one of the delegates, was handed by Dr. 
Addison on their behalf to the King. The address dealt 
with various details of the work of the Congress. His 
Majesty, in the course of his reply, said: “It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that the Congress have been able to 
establish in some detail an ideal standard of accommoda- 
tion and comfort in all the homes to be provided. The 
resolution on town-planning cannot fail to encourage 
those who realise that the proper solution of the housing 
problem lies not merely in the provision of more and 
better houses and the clearance of slum areas, but in the 
far-sighted planning which will put on proper lines the 
development of our centres of population. The meet- 
ing of the Congress and this expression of their views is 
a significant demonstration of the awakened feeling 
which is animating the people in all countries. This 
Congress is a testimony to the realisation that the pro- 
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The Week’s News 
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vision of improved housing is fundamental to the health 
happiness and progress of all the peoples, and th 
proceedings of the Congress must be a great stimulu; 
and of great value to all who are grappling with the 
problem.’ gq 
To Rebuild Louth ; 

The Ministry of Health is arranging for an extensior 
of the Louth housing scheme, rendered urgently neces 
sary by the recent flooding. The scheme will be pre 
pared and carried out by the Office of Works, on beh 1 
of and at the expense of the Borough Council. > | 


: Gg 
Shepherd-Sculptor’s Rise to Fame 
The young shepherd-sculptor, Paul Dardé, has Wor 
the much-coveted French national prize for sculpture 
He is only twenty-eight years of age, and began hi 
artistic career twelve years ago. He was brought t 
Paris by anart professor, whose notice he had attracte 
whilst tending his sheep in the Cevennes, and entere 
the National School of Art. He travelled in Italy, anc 
on his return worked in the studio of Rodin. “i 


The Threatened City Churches 


The members of the City Livery Club, after hearing 
an address from Sir Banister Fletcher at the Holbon 
Restaurant, passed a resolution that they regardec 
‘‘with horror and indignation the proposed demolitio 
of nineteen City churches,’’ and pledged the club t 
do everything in its power to prevent such a catas 
trophe. Speaking at the London Diocesan Conference 
the Bishop of London said very few of those who de 
nounced the proposal to demolish City churches ha 
given sixpence to support the churches. He had bee 
offered nearly £500,000 for one of the sites, and wit 
that sum he could build and endow churches when 
they were more needed. 


Architect Honoured 
The ‘‘ London Gazette’’ announces that the King ha: 
been pleased, by warrant under His Majesty’s Royal Sigi 
Manual, to grant permission to Captain Ewart Gladstoni 
Culpin to wear the decoration of Officer of the Order 9 
the Crown, conferred by the King of the Belgians 1 
recognition of valuable services rendered during the wa" 
Captain Culpin’s services were particularly in the direc 
tion of the town planning and the reconstruction o 
Belgium. He is now, with Mr. R. S. Bowers, practisin; 
as Messrs. Ewart G. Culpin and R. S. Bowers, of 27a 
Bush Lane, E.C., engaged in carrying out several larg 
housing and town-planning schemes, particularly fo 
public utility societies and garden city schemes. Captam 
Culpin was for many years secretary of the Garden Citie 

and Town Planning Association. : 


Stoppage of Building 


The Council of the R.I.B.A. has been requested t 
hold an inquiry into the effect of the stoppage of bul 
ing works throughout the country under Section 5 a 
Hiousing Act of 1g19. It is therefore desirous 0 
obtaining information relating thereto. Building ove 
architects, and others engaged in building operations at 
asked to furnish the secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9, Conaui 
Street, W.1, with information in writing as soon a 
possible as to: (a) Buildings which have been stopf 
during progress. (b) Buildings as to which warning 
notices have ‘been issued. (c) Buildings which hav 
been prohibited from starting under the following heads 
(1) The nature of the building so stopped. (2) The cos 
of such building. (3) The approximate number of me! 
employed in the various trades of such:buildings. (4 
Any information as to buildings which have been allowe 
to proceed subject to the substitution of other materia! 
for those originally intended. Any other intouaa 
of value will be greatly appreciated. 
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ANY of the old authorities, entering upon any 
dissertation on windmills and the services 
such fascinating contraptions render the 

community, attempt to tan interest in the 

ind of the reader by revolving their discourse around 

e trials of primitive life. 

oes ¥* * 

The windmill as our grandfathers knew it has 

come obsolete, but our affections for the ancient 

admarks survive the machinations of gas, Ol, 

sctricity, steam, and company. There is not an 

chitect in England to-day who is likely to be com- 
issioned to design a windmill, but there are few, 
will go bail, who have not hoarded some pencil 
etches of the brick and timber giants of Sussex and 

e Fens, whose task it was, and here and there still 

to grind corn to make bread. The old books define, 

th laconic exactitude, this ancient machine: ‘‘Wind- 

I, a Mill driven by the impulse of the Wind, for 

inding corn, watering land, and various other uses.”? 

2 townsmen see in the windmill a champion of our 

ht to exist. It is a symbol of man’s power to 

mess the elements, to overcome difficulties, to 
tort from Nature some return for the toll of labour 
manded. It is a symbol, also, of the free life of the 
en country. We nrotest when the fiat goes forth 
at the old mill at Wimbledon shall be destroyed; 
2re are even ardent spirits who desire the restoration 

‘the vanished sails. 

| * * * 

There used to be a mill at’Guy’s Cliff, in Warwick- 

re, with a pedigree going back to Saxon times. 

us high antiquity may well be doubted, but we are 
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SMOCK MILL AT PATCHAM. 
SKETCHED BY KENNETH G. HOBSON, 
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On Windmills 


nevertheless, certain that mills were in existence in 
Normandy early in the twelfth century. Late in the 
thirteenth century Edward I. granted the right to the 
Prior of St. Katherine’s at Lincoln to erect a windmill 
—unum-molendinum ventriticum—at the entrance to 
the Priory. : ‘ 

Regarding the antiquity of the windmill, there can 
be little doubt that these useful machines were intro- 
duced into England after the first Crusade, and that 
six hundred years ago the mill had become a feature 
amidst the English scenery. When the Council of Cler- 
mont urged upon Urban II. to proclaim the first Cru- 
sade, little was it thought that the Kmights of the 
Palestine Expeditionary Force would note how the de- 
ficiency of water in Syria had necessitated the 
invention of the windmill, and none could have 
anticipated that some far-seeing soldier would bring 
the idea to Europe. 


* * % 


Both the Germans and the Dutch appear to have 
‘developed standard types of windmills. In the former, 
the whole mill was arranged and supported on a post, 
round which it could be turned for the sails to catch 
the wind. In the latter the body, of substantial 
construction and design, was stationary, the capping 
or hood alone revolving. The turning of the mull, in 
order that the sails should be brought to the wind, 
in both cases was managed by hand. This was done 
by means of cog-wheels working ona rack fixed round 
the support. The Dutch millwrights had devised an 
automatic arrangement—namely, an auxiliary vane 
or ‘* fan-tail.”’ 

* * * 

In the design of the windmill we encounter the 
beauty of efficiency. Perhaps Leonardo da Vinci 
obtained his idea of the aeroplane from.a study of 
the windmill. The wonder is that, with their limited 
knowledge, the old millwrights were able to erect such 
machines. They built and designed with tiue instinct 
and not a little of that rare gift called ‘‘ air sense.”’ 

As the need for windmills increased so improve- 
ment crept in. It became apparent that the wind 
acting on four or more sails, pivoted on an axle with 
their faces nicely adjusted and slightly inclined to 
the plane of the sails, would result in increased power, 
the wind force resolving into a strain and driving 
power acting vertically to the inclined faces which 
turned the sails on their axle. From the propeller the 
power was transmitted, much as the drive of a modern 
motor-car is carried from the clutch to the differential, 
by means of cogs and bevels to the shaft driving the 
mill wheels. And so in fancy we can observe the 
shoots, the miller in his dusty coat, the rats and mice, 
and the white flour ready for distribution. 

* * * 

If the above specification has been bungled then 
may my readers send in more accurate facts. Stan 
there is still the fan-tail, placed on the long arm on the 
side opposite to the sails. By virtue of its leverage 
the fantail is kept in the direction of the wind, thus 
forcing the sails or propellers to keep at right angles 
to that direction. 

* * % 

The modern metal mill, standing above the grass 
like one of the Martians described by Mr. Wells, con- 
tains in its design all the attributes to the old form 
of windmill. It is a nasty spidery affair, promising 
much and performing much, shrieking in the gale 
when its revolutions exceed the limit, rattling and 
roaring and frightening the crows. We do not like 
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them and we never shall—these spoilers of the land- 
scape. 
aptly symbolise modern haste and scurry. 


* * * 


The windmill at Chesterton, in Warwickshire, 15, 
perhaps, the best example of what the applications of 
superior art can achieve. It is said that the sure eye oO! 
Inigo Jones fashioned its domed capping, and shaped 
the arcuations in. the circular body. Worthily, and 
with an air, it carries its four sails, -_ beckoning to 
architects to investigate its secrets. 

* * * 


The obsolete or obsolescent windmills of England 
still do yeoman service, the former as historical land- 
marks, the latter by maintaining the tale of the 
England that was. In all these examples the pattern of 
the fourteenth century persists. We note the distance 
of these veterans from the roadside, and remember 
that no windmill was allowed to be erected within a 
hundred and fifty feet of any carriage way without 
being enclosed and concealed from the view of horses, 
under a penalty of £5 per day during the continuance 
of such transgression. Small wonder, then, that our 
great-grandfathers entertained a similar prejudice 
against the steam-engine, and that carriages on the 
railway had to be lowered into Euston Grove by ropes. 

* * * 

It must be understood that a “post windmill” has 

the whole mill elevated some ten feet from the ground, 


revolving upon a strongly braced oak post. A “smock 
windmill,’’ on the other hand, is of brick or stone, 
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They present efficiency without grace, and 


circular in plan, with battering wall, the h 
revolving automatically by the wind, actuating a_ 
fan so set that the sails always face the wind. 
a century ago patent sails with movable slats car 
into being, thanks to the ingenuity of Sir Wi 
Cubitt. lhese slats were worked on pilots, balan 
by a weight in the mill roof, and so adjusted as tod 
in slight winds, and ‘to open when furious gus 
prevailed. % * * _ 
And now fora word about mills and their where. 
abouts. Gone are the windmills of Pentonville | 
caused Francis Bacon to create the mound in 
Inn Gardens, whence he could watch the gyration 
the giant arms. There is the stump of the m 
Arkley, near Barnet, another stump at Biscot 
beyond Luton, a fine stump of a smock-m 
brick at Houghton Conquest, and a_ magni 
example in full working order at Cranfield, on th 
tc Newport Pagnell. Where are the safls of the 
mills of England? Seemingly a cohort of Quixote 
tilted its lances against the protesting giants. V 
thankful for the marshes of East Anglia, for the 
mand millage. We would spare the hoary wind I 
machines of Sussex, and let him be accurst who dare 
to decry old Inigo’s giant at Chesterton. “a 


* * * 


Gone skywards are the old mills, some 1n the 
of aerostatic machines: others, more ghostlier 
in semblance to Méryonesque monsters, whirr- 
the screen of the mind. They belong to the pa 
mighty past. out of which ‘the present has eme 
leaving us fired to emulate their grace and efficienc 
in works of present-day import. AERO 


York Revisited. —1 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


SPENT the recess in York. I have been 
visiting York now for many years, passing 
from the station under the walls, over 
Lendal Bridge, wherever my business might 
take me. 1 had seen the Minster, I had 
seen St. Mary’s Abbey; beyond that, little of 
the city. I was caught by a fancy to see something 


more of it, and gave to it the few days that were mine 
to give. I do not regret the gift. It was repaid with 
usury. I thought in ten days to have exhausted York; 
I find I have only begun its acquaintance. Some day 
I hope to return and cement the extentée. 

There is a story a friend of mine always tells to visi- 
tors on the Terrace at Westminster: it is the story of 
John Burns and some Americans. They were regarding 
the Thames from the Terrace. 

“ Have you ever seen the Missouri?’’ John Burns was 
asked.—“ Oh, yes.’’—‘‘ What did you think of it ?’’— 
“Water,’? was his reply—“ Have you ever seen_ the 
Mississippi?” was the next question.—‘‘ Yes.”—'‘‘ What 
of that ?’’—“ More water,’’ quoth the sage of Batter- 
sea; whereat the offended American, “ Well, anyhow, 
what’s the Thames?’’—“ Liquid history,’ was the 
characteristic reply. 

If the Thames is liquid history York is frozen his- 
tory. I know Chester fairly well; it has its charms, but 
I think the real spirit of the past is better found at York. 
There is a story of Chester. A visitor who was being 
shown round was told of the Roman occupation. 
“Julius Cesar came here,’ he was informed. At that 
moment a barrow hove in sight—“ And there’s one of 
his descendants.’? On the barrow the words “ Julius 
Cesar’’ confirmed .the tale. Julius Cesar I have no 
doubt was in York, but they do not boast of him there ; 
they do not need to. Not one emperor, but three, lived 
‘n York, and, what is more, died there. Men’s deaths 


og 


are sometimes more important than their lives, and.) 
is something for York citizens to remember thai 
lives of three emperors terminated in York. Had 
Severus, Constantius, laid down their earthly glor: 
this city, inhabited by a people whose-race rules 
lands that Czsar never knew. Roman emperors Me 
not only died in York, they have been born there 
emperor so great perhaps as Cesar, but one ¥ 
actions, in their influence on ‘human destiny, 
hardly been less potent. Constantine was born in Yor 
Constantine who carried the Imperiai banner from Rot 
to Byzantium, out of which action came the cl 
dividing the Roman Empire into east and west; a¢ 
age still, a yawning chasm, between the people 
Central and Eastern Europe. Strange that a p 
babe born within the circle of Yorkshire moor am 
should start a chain of consequences, one of thi 
links of which I saw on the walls of the Minster, 
monument to Cradock of Coronel. The fear 0 
Goths changed the Roman capital, and that 
descent on Europe of those who never bowed to & 
rule delivered up its long toll at last on the ie 
France and Flanders, where the German eagles ! 
to France and us. é 
Despite all its medieval pageantry one canne 
get Rome in York. Py. 
Yet the memories of Rome are not all militar 
the fine museum where, carefully treasured, m 
found relics of Rome gathered from all over 
shire, side by side with altars to unknown goc 
arms and implements, are to be found little ¢ 
toys which tell more strikingly than could aug 
that the Roman occupation of Britain was more t 
military occupation—that settled life and orde 
lowed it, that Roman culture came as a sequent® 
Roman conquest, that not alone the camp ane 
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Modern Domestic Architecture, 10,—Remodelling of Blue Hayes, 


Broad Clyst, near Exeter 
Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects 
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These illustrations show the remodelling of a typical late eighteenth-century house in Devonshire. The alterations 
included the provision of a hot-water supply, an electric light installation, and new sanitation. The builders were 
Messrs, Nicks Bros., of Bradninch. 
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astle, but the Roman villa were to be found in these 
ynds. Children played here, if soldiers camped; and 
jere is abundant evidence that for many a year much 
hat Rome knew of civilisation, of gracious and 
rdered life, was enjoyed by those who in this land 
rere’: more remote from Rome than are from London 
yose who live to-day on the fringes of our own 
ominion. 

Who excavate old cities find recurrent layers telling 
f preceding generations. So in York, here we have 
istoric strata that connect us up with pagan times. But 
has other history. There were pogroms in York as in 
tussia. There have been anti-Semites ever since Chris- 
anity became allied with the State, and there will be 
nti-Semites no doubt for many a long day to come. 
-is curious how the old stories continue, how the old 
amity runs from land to land like spark on tinder; 
hether it is in the XIIth Century in England or the 
‘Xth Century in Russia the old tale is told—that 
swish feasts are celebrated in Christian blood. St. 
fugh at Lincoln marks the old tradition. Nations only 
iffer in the date at which they grow up. , We shudder 
- outrage and horror in Russia to-day, only because 
1e day has passed in which we ourselves indulged such 
ickedness. In 1189 the citizens of York rose against 
1e Jews, who took refuge in the Castle. There, in 
reer desperation and fear, two thousand of them 
azed the great tower and refused to admit the gover- 
or. Persuaded at last that no fate but death awaited 
vem, they set fire to the tower and destroyed them- 
elves in the flames. Some there are who believe round 
l such places remains for ever a spell transmitting to 
ie sensitive soul the horror of the past. However that 
ay be, the spell fails in the bright sunshine, and it 
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was difficult indeed under blue skies even faintly to 
imagine the smoke and tumult of that day. 

If York was not to be exhausted in ten days it is not 
to be exhausted in a thousand words, and I shall want 
other chances to tell its story. 

It is a walled city like the city of Mansoul. That 
city, 1f [ remember my Bunyan, had at least four gates, 
though I hesitate to give the names of them. 
York has four gates, four principal gates; “ bars,’ 
they call them there, and very formidable bars they 
must have been to those whom York desired to keep 
outside her gates. No less a personage than a King of 
England only gained access by giving promises 
which, alas, like too many kings, he broke. Nothing 
was more inspiring in those days than the sturdy inde- 
pendence of the medieval burgher. Behind his stout 
city wall he had little fear even of the Crown. Temple 
Bar is gone, but the obstacle in the Strand -is sufficient 
to remind us that the access of Westminster to the City 
was by leave. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in those 
days could not raid the city with the facility of 
his successor to-day. What is true of London was no 
less true of York. Those of us who come from the 
north like to flatter ourselves that the spirit of indepen- 
dence thrives there, and the burgher of York, no less than 
the burgher of London, was jealous of his rights, and 
obstinate in his defence of them. _ Walls put up against 
the Scot were a good barrier if occasion needed against 
his lawful sovereign. It speaks much’ for the survival 
of the burgher spirit in York that its walls and bars 
should be kept in such good condition.. The moat js 
gone, the drawbridges are no more, but in one place at 
least the barbican remains, and in more than one the 
portcullis is still to be seen. 


‘Town-planning Schemes for Greater Paris 


(Concluded from page 765, No. 1328.) 


HE main preoccupation of our notion for Paris is 
so to arrange for healthy and tolerable life some 
way out of town, without on the one hand 
turning the Parisian adrift in a_ cité- 

din (which to him, would be just a_ wilder- 
28S) or subjecting him to the fameuse campagne de 
ondres style of existence as exemplified in the present 
evelopment of the Croydons, say, or West Ham. A 
salthy and tolerable residence is undoubtedly the first 
ung to be sought and attained, and, being attained, to 
2defended. The first line of defence exists, i.e., the 
me non-edificandi of the fortifications. Parisians 
we a way of regarding this as a fearful stumbling-block 
ithe way to fresh air, whereas in reality it is the first 


E)**VILLES D’HABITATION ” OF MESSRS. FAURE-DUJARRIC, 
BERRINGTON, AND CHAURES, 


and blessed instalment, a superb belt, two furlongs and 
more wide, which should be preserved at all cost (they 
talk of selling part of it for building, in order to 
pay the Government for the rest!). We follow this up 
with two further rings, very irregular rings, following 
existing unbuilt-over territory, each five to seven fur- 
longs wide, and, in so far as they cover private property, 
subjected to a servitude non-edificandi rather than to 
expropriation outright. _ Beyond the third ring we plot 
out a lot of little towns, about right for twenty to thirty 
thousand inhabitants each, strung along the special lines 
which connect them with the centre of Paris. Each 
little town is bounded by a zone of its own, bounded and 
protected. The zones would naturally become playing 
fields and gardens. What is really singular about the 
arrangement is that ithe special lines have no stations at 
all between Paris and the first of the little towns. 


I could go on in this strain indefinitely, given tobacco 
and an expert English stenographer, neither being easy 
to come by in Paris. There are so many problems. 
Many designs goin for circular roads, forexampl>. Very 
jolly on planandin theory. But I do not know of a single 
instance of an “ annular” pulling its weight in practice, 
justifying, that 1s to say, its upkeep and acreage in 
volume of traffic. Can anybody tell me of one? Then 
there is the question of the extent to which one can 
remove vital organs and put them in a cupboard or the 
breast pocket, as it were, without hurt to the organism— 
i.e., can one, in fact, gaily shift such primary things as 
the central market of Paris, or thrust the oldest Univer- 
sity in Europe out into the fields, however much more 
spacious and airy these may be than the Quartier Latin? 
Will a capitalist plant a factory in a certain locality 
because it is marked “Zone Industrielle,” rather than 
try all he knows to put it somewhere within easy reach 
of ten times as many employees as he requires? 
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What does an ouvrier think of a ‘‘cité-ouvrier”’ 
What actually is a cité-jardin? Is ita cité or a 
jardin? For the two are different, and can’t exist in the 
same place and at the same time. (Our garden 
cities, for instance, are neither the one nor the 
other.) What is to be done about the “Metro’’? 
At present it is about as orderly as a box of 
snakes and as exasperating as the tubes at Piccadilly 
Circus. (We had a great scheme; sorry I can’t go ave 
it; no one else seems to have bothered about the plexus, 
most being content to tack nails on to the termini.) 
What is to be done about the great railway stations, too? 
They butt into the town just as those in London do, and 
if you want to get from one to the other and have a 
trunk and no taxi you’ve just got to sit on the trunk 
(not a rare sight this last day or two). We went in for 
a Gare Centrale. M. Jaussely turns the termini into 
wayside stations, makes tunnels from one to the other, 
and forms his trains outside the city—which is, I now 
think, a better scheme for Paris. If the hospitals have 
got to get out into the country (which is agreed), is it 
better to have them scattered about or have one 
enormous general hospital at a particularly suitable 
spot, with a system of first-aid posts and casualty-clearing 
stations in the town and suburbs ? 
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Some particulars of the “Daily Mail” 
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And so on—and on, for pages or weeks—without 4 
word about avenues, “rond-points,” vistas, triumphal 
arches, fountains, and the rest. One begins to wonder 
what an architect ‘has to do with it all—as architect. The 
reason probably is that so few, who are not either 
architects or engineers, can really ‘read plans. But that 
is not enough. One has to feed on figures and try to 
think straight. The process leads (led us, anyway) to 


‘the following conclusions, which I place in due order, 


Primo: That what Paris needs is rcom, to live in, to 
work in, to play 1 in—assuming, as one must assume, that 
the population is to grow and not diminish. Secundy: 
That as room to live (rather than slowly die) in is now 
only to be found in the comparatively open country, and 
that as room to work in (necessarily in Paris—or one 
might as well be in St. Etienne or Narbonne) can be 
had only by evacuating residences in the town, and that 
as room to play in means fields not too far from the 
home, a system of communications which will take folk 
well out into the country, which will encourage them to 
evacuate the centre, and which will not allow urban areas 
to spread like a slow disease over the countryside till 
there is no play room left, is of the utmost importance. 
Tertio: All other considerations whatsoever. 
ADRIAN BERRINGTON, 
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Ideal Village, of which a plan is shown above, were given in our last issue. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, F,R.I,B.A., is to superyise the building scheme in order to preserve the congruity of the village. 
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10.—Plans of Proposed New Chemical Laboratories 


Working Drawings. 


Architects’ 


for Liverpool University 
Briggs and Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects 


CAPER PORTION OF (YEAR LABORATORY. 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN. 
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FZOOR PLAN. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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_ NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
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specifications for Cement Concrete Building 


The following specifications for cement 
nerete building, approved by the Stan- 
rdisation and Construction Committee of 
» Ministry of Health, have just been 


ued : 
: Slabs and Blocks 


Cement.—The cement is to be Portland, 
slow-setting quality, and is to comply 
th the requirements of the current Speci- 
ation of the British Engineering Stan- 
rds Committee. 

Ballast Aggregate.—The aggregates for 
»cks and slabs, other than clinker, are 
be granite, hard stone, or gravel broken 
various graded sizes and with sufficient 
‘an, sharp sand’ to fill up interstices. 
The aggregate for concrete 3in. thick 
d over shall pass a 34-in. square mesh. 
The aggregate for concrete 2in. to 31n. 
ck shall pass a %-in. square mesh. 

The aggregate for concrete less than 
mn. thick shall pass a ¥-in. square 
ssh. . 
Composition.—The concrete for slabs or 
9cks of various thicknesses is to be com- 
sed by measure as follows: 

3in. thick and over: 6 of aggregate, in- 
iding sand, to 1 of cement. 

Under 3in.: 4 of aggregate, including 
ad, to 1 of cement. 

Cavity blocks, with walls less than 3 in. 
ck: 4 of aggregate, including sand, to 1 
cement. 

Frogs.—Blocks of ballast concrete may 
made with frogs, the minimum thick- 
ss in a 4-in. block being 2% in., and in 
3-in. block 2 in. 

Clinker Aggregate.—The clinker must 
dense, vitreous, free from organic and 
mbustible matter, well washed and 
‘eened to various sizes and mixed with 
sroportion of sand not less in bulk than 
yer cent. and not more than Io per cent. 
Coke breeze will not be allowed. 

The clinker for concrete 2 in, thick and 
er shall pass a 3-in. square mesh. 

The clinker for concrete less than 2 in. 
ick shall pass a 1-in, square mesh. 
Composition of Clinker Concrete.—The 
nerete shall be composed by measure as 
‘lows :— 

3 in. thick and over: 6 of clinker and 
nd to 1 of cement. 


REMODELLING OF BLUE HAYES, BROAD CLYST, NEAR EXETER. 


Under 3 in. thick: 4 of clinker and sand 
to 1 of cement. 

Waterproof Face.—Slabs or cavity 
blocks made of clinRer concrete if used for 
external work shall be cast weatherproof 
with a waterproofing composition in the 
case of slabs for the full thickness, and 
in the case of cavity blocks for the full 
thickness of the outer face; or if not 
waterproofed the external surface of wall 
shall be finished with a coat of cement 
rough cast not less than jin. thick. 

Sizes.—Blocks or slabs should not ex- 
ceed 18 in. by g in. for 4-in. and 3-in, 
thicknesses and 24 in. by 9g in. for 23-in. 
and 2-in. thicknesses. Plain slabs shall 
not be less than 2 in. thick for buildings 
of one storey, and 3 in. thick for buildings 
of two storey, except in the latter case: 
where they have approved stiffeners and 


webs they may be reduced to 2 in, in 
thickness. 

External Walls.—All external walls 
must be built with two thicknesses of 
slabs, properly tied together, with a 
cavity between of not less than 2 in., or 


with an approved cavity block not les» 
than 8 in. ‘thick. 

Mixing.—The concrete is to be mixed 
on a clean platform, made either of wood 
or concrete, and turned over dry with a 
rake and shovel until the colour of the 
cement is evenly distributed through the 
aggregate, — 

When thoroughly mixed dry, it is to be 
again turned over with a due proportion of 
water applied through a rose to work it 
to a sufficiently wet consistency, so that if a 
handful is taken from the heap and pressed 
it will retain its shape when the pressure is 
removed. 

Not more than 20 per cent. of water by 
measure shall be used in mixing clinker 
concrete. 

A mechanical mixer mav be employed if 
no more concrete is made at one time than 
is required for immediate use. No con- 
crete in which tthe initial set of the cement 
has taken place shall be used. 

Age.—No blocks to be used for building 
until they have been properly matured. 

Note.—All blocks to be made of their 
full thickness in one operation. 


Concrete Walls Built in Situ 


Cement.—The. cement is to be Portland, 
of slow-setting quality, and is to comply 
with the requirements of the current Speci- 
fication of the British Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee. 

Ballast Aggregate.—The ballast is to be 
granite, hard stone or gravel, broken to 
various graded sizes, the largest to pass a 
one-inch square mesh and sufficient clean, 
sharp sand, free from salt, is to be added 
to fill the interstices. 

Clinker Aggregate.—The clinker must 
be dense, vitreous, free from organic and 
combustible matter and crushed to pass a 
half-inch square mesh. It must be well 
washed and screened before use, and 
mixed with a proportion of clean, sharp 
sand, not less in bulk than 5 per cent. and 
not more than 10 per cent. Coke breeze 
will not be allowed. 

Reinforcement. — Steel cannot be ac- 
cepted as a reinforcement in concrete 
made with clinker. 

Composition.—The concrete is to be 
composed by measure of not more than 
six parts of aggregate, including sand, to 
one part of cement. 

Mixing.—The concrete is to be mixed on 
a clean platform, made either of wood or 
concrete, and turned over dry with a rake 
and shovel until the colour of the cement 
is evenly distributed through the aggre- 
gate. 

When thoroughly mixed dry it is to be 
again turned over with a due proportion of 
water applied through a rose to work it to 
a sufficiently wet consistency, so that if a 
handful is taken from the heap and 
pressed it will retain its shape when the 
pressure is removed. : 

Not more than 20 per cent. of water 
by measure shall be used in mixing clinker 
concrete. 

A mechanical mixer may be employed 
if no more concrete is made at one time 
than is required for immediate use. 

No concrete in which the initial set of 
the cement has taken place shall be used 
for building walls. 

Thickness of Solid Walls.—External 
and party walls of the same composition 
of concrete throughout shall not be less 
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than. 8 in. thick, and internal partition 
walls not less than 3 in. thick. If the 
external wall is built partly of ballast 
concrete and partly of clinker concrete, the 
inner part of clinker concrete shall not 
be less than 2 in. thick and the outer part 
of ballast concrete not less than 4 in, 
thick, but the total thickness of the wall 
shall not be less than 8 in. 

Where the wall is encased between 
properly prepared and compressed sheets 
of asbestos not less than quarter-inch 
thick, or other approved material, the 
thickness of the wall may be reduced to 
6 inches; but a projecting corbel course 
of sufficient strength must be provided to 
carry the wood joists, or other forms of 
floor construction, for the upper floor. 
Where the wall is provided with a con- 
tinuous efficient vertical damp course in 
the centre of the wall the thickness may 
be reduced to 6 inches, but the two halves 
of the wall must be tied together with 
suitable wall ties every 18 in. in height, 
the ties to be spaced not farther apart 
horizontally than 18 in. 

Cavity walls.—The walls may be con- 
structed with two thicknesses of concrete 
not less than 3 in. thick and a continuous 
cavity of not less than 2 in. wide with 
suitable concrete or galvanised iron wall 
ties every 18 in. in height and not farther 
apart horizontally than 24 in. 

Building ‘of | Walls.—The concrete 
should be placed between the forms or 
shutterings in layers of not more than 
18 in. high at a time, carried evenly round 
the building in horizontal layers and is to 
be thoroughly well rammed. 

No ‘raking or butt joints can be allowed. 

Before the next layer is placed a thick 
srout of three-parts of sand to one part of 
cement is to be poured over the layer pre- 
viously rammed. 

The forms or shutterings are to be kept 
clean, and are to be removed before the 
concrete has hardened, in order that the 
surfaces may be scored for external ren- 
dering and internal plastering. 

Finishing.—All concrete walls shall be 
finished internally with an absorbent 
plaster. 

All clinker concrete walls shall be ren- 
dered and finished externally in cement 
rough-cast. 

Where the forms or shuttering permit 
of a smooth external face to ballast con- 
crete walls these can be finished in dur- 
able distemper without cement rendering. 


Weekly Housing Report 

New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended June 12 
numbered seventy-two, bringing the. total 
number of schemes submitted to 10,351, 
comprising about 70,000 acres. The 
schemes approved now number 6,726, and 
comprise about 50,000 acres. 

Ninety-four lay-out schemes were sub- 
mitted, and eighty-six approved during 
the week, bringing the total number of lay- 
outs submitted to 4,745 and the number 
approved to 4,155. 

House plans representing 7,576 houses 
were submitted, and plans for 8,361 
houses approved. The total number of 
houses represented in all the plans now 
submitted is 214,153, and in the plans ap- 
proved 201,370. 

During the week tenders were submitted 
for 2,542 houses. Tenders for 5,434 were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
houses in tenders submitted to 126,165, and 
in tenders approved to 112,658. 
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At June r 1,500 houses had been com- 
pleted by local authorities and public 
utility societies, and 1,105 more had been 
completed except for painting. The total 
under construction, but not finished at that 
date, was 18,095 (excluding the 1,105 ready 
for painting). The number of houses in- 
cluded in signed building contracts was 
61,708. 

One hundred and eight “subsidy 
houses’ had been certified as completed 
by June 1. Preliminary certificates, ap- 
proving plans, had been issued at that date, 
relating to 9,876 houses, to be erected in 
the districts of 729 local authorities. These 
houses must be completed this year or they 
will not qualify for-the full subsidy, which 
has recently been increased by £50 for 
houses begun before April 1, and by £100 
for houses begun after that date. 


Non-Poisonous Paint : 
Government Report. 


The Secretary of State desires to draw 
attention to the Reports (Cd. 7882 and 
Cmd. 630) of the Departmental Com- 
mittees which investigated the danger to 
workers in the building and coach paint- 
ing trades from the use of lead paints. As 
a result of these enquiries, it has been 
established that quite as satisfactory results 
can be obtained with non-poisonous paints 
as with white lead paint (except for heraldic 
painting and fine lining), and both Com- 
mittees recommend that (subject to these 
exceptions) the use of any paint contain- 
ing more than 5 per cent. of its dry weight 
of a soluble lead compound (to be deter- 
mined in the manner specified in the 
Reports) should be prohibited. 

In view of the numerous cases. of lead 
poisoning which have occurred in these 
trades, the Secretary of State hopes that 
employers who are still using lead paints 
will now arrange to discontinue their use 
and subst tute paints which comply with 
the specification drawn up by the Com 
mittees. Only paints of the character 
recommended by the Committees are now 
being used by H.M. Officeeof Works for 
Government buildings. 

It ‘s now twelve or thirteen years since 
the Department decided to adopt non- 
poisonous paints for use on buildings in 
their charge and the results have been 
satisfactory. It is found that paints pre- 
pared on a base of zinc, iron oxide, etc., 
with proper mediums, afford quite as goo4 
protection to wood and ironwork as paints 
mixed on’ a lead base, and the r’sk of lead 
poisoning to the mixers and users of the 
paint is thereby eliminated. 

The question was raised by the Hom: 
Office Committee on paints in 1911 whether 
it was not also possible to dispense with red 
and orange lead as “ primers ”’ for iron and 
steel, and to arrive at a decision it was 
decided to carry out a series of tests at 
Kew Gardens. These were conducted on 
about 100 samples supplied by specialist 
paint firms or mixed to specifications pre- 
pared by the Department. They were also 
tested alongside red and orange lead 
paints. The pigments used in the samples 
included lead carbonate, lead oxide, lead 
chromate, zinc oxide, lithopone, zinc 
chromate, barium chromate, various iron 
oxides, graphite, bitumen, with the usua: 
“extenders’’ barium, sulphate, silica and 
magnesium silicate, in various proportions. 

It was recognised that pigment is not the 
only factor in the composition of paint, th» 
medium being very important in a protec- 
tive paint film. Linseed oil is the medium 
most commonly used in the samples, but 
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this in many cases had an addition of goo: 
varnish, Chinese tung oil or tung oj 
varnish. The samples were all put 0, 
duplicate iron plates which had bee 
thoroughly cleaned and dried in th, 
painters’ shop, each sample covering a) 
area of about 12 in. by 4 in. After two day 
one plate was exposed to the weather on ; 
wall facing south and the second plate i; 
the warm, damp atmosphere of a tropica 
greenhouse. The conditions in this latte 
case were most severe, as there was alway: 
condensation on the plates, and they wer 
often sprayed with water-when the plant 
were receiving attention. The plates wer 
examined once every twelve months over ; 
period of four years by three officers 5 
the Department and marks awarded 4 
each examination. 3 
The best results under the cendition 
obtaining in the tropical greenhouse wer 
given by the red leads, which gained th: 
first and fourth places on the list, bu 
mixed paints on bases of zinc and lea 
chromate were second and third on the list 
others with iron oxide, lead zinc an: 
barium chromate, and zinc and iron oxide 
were respectively fifth, sixth, and sevent! 
en the list, and all gave very good results 
Most of these best paints had a specia 
medium. The most important tests, how 
ever, from a practical point of view, wer 
those of plates exposed to the weathe 
under ordinary conditions. The firs 
places were taken by a black iron oxid 
paint and a silica-graphite paint—thesi 
being bracketed equal whilst anothe 
silica-graphite paint was placed second 
Lead chromate paints and mixtures a 
chromate of lead and zinc, zinc chromate 
and lead zinc and barium chromate al 
took high places, as also oxides of iro; 
with and without zinc. : 
The silica-graphite paints were con 
sidered suitable for use as “ primers’ 
when followed by similar paint. They giv 
no tooth for hard finishings, and when the) 
are used as finishings are liable to rub of 
where handled, but they are good fo 
bridges, roofs, etc. Red lead paint wa 
seventeenth on the list, under ordinary 
exposure, thus showing that suitable paint 
can be obtained that obviate the use of thi 
poisonous material. It should be stater 
that all the paints referred to were mixec 
paints as supplied by various makers anc 
the maximum of 5 per cent. of soluble lead 
as recommended by the Home Office Com 
mittee, was not exceeded. 
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Competitions Open 

“Tdeal Public-House.” 

Apply to Messrs. Samuel Allsopp anc 

Sons, c.o. Secretary R.I.B.A. Closing 
date June 30, 1926. 


War Memorial at Lockerbie to Cost 
£2,000. : 
Apply to Mr. D. M‘Jerrow, Town Clerk. 
Closing date, June 30, 1920. 


War Memorial at Sheffield. _ 
Apply to Mr. W. E. Hart, Town Clerk. 
Closing date, July 31. 


New Wards, Peterborough Hospital. 

New wards at Peterborough Hospit 
X-ray, and other departments. Applica 
tion to the Secretary of the Infirmary. 
Closing date June 30, 1920. ; 


Gloucester War Memorial. 4 
Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take any part in the 
above-named competition without first 
ascertaining from the Society that the 
conditions have been approved by the 
Council. (Also banned by the R.I.B.A.) 
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Current Architecture. 25.—-Winning Design for New Bank 


of Bombay, Karachi, India 
J. R. Anderson, Architect 
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The above design, placed first in a competition recently held at Karachi, represents a clever adaptation of 
the classic style to the. requirements of banking premises. Both in plan and elevation the building is 
nstable for its dignified simplicity. It is to be constructed of pink Jodhpur sandstone, with windows 
and doors of bronze, : 


Luxury Building 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SiRSs,—Some time ago when. the an- 
nouncement was first made by the Ministrv 
9 Health that luxury building would 
jave to be stopped, with the object of con- 
ventrating the energies of the building 
ndustry on houses for the working-classes, 
the Society of Architects contended that it 
vas unwise and unnecessary to penalise 
me section of the industry in order to 
venefit another, and that the same object 
‘ould be attained much more easily and 
quickly if all restrictions on building were 
removed and private enterprise encour- 
iged. ee 
Now that the Ministry of Health is exer- 
‘sing its restrictive powers, and there is a 
endency amocg local authorities to go 
me better and stop all forms of building 
mterprise except houses for the working- 
lasses, the Society of Architects thinks it 
lesirable that the public should realise the 
robable result of this policy and its disas- 
rous effect upon the building industry if 
ontinued. 

Although architects have been very 

vadly hit by the war, and always suffer 
rom any restrictions imposed on the 
uuilding industry, yet they would be the 
ist to support a proposal for curtailing 
mmecessary building enterprises if the 
airying out of them would really hamper 
he supply of houses for the working- 
lasses. Therefore, it is not merely on 
ehalf of the architect that the Society is 
aaking its protest, but on behalf of the 
ndustry generally, and of the needs of 
he community. 
There are many classes of skilled labour 
nd a vast range of materials, etc., in the 
uilding industry which are not required 
ar housing, and by stopping the type of 
uilding in which such labour and mate- 
ials are used many skilled craftsmen 
ould be thrown out of work, and fac- 
dries, quarries, and works from whence 
uch materials are obtained would prac- 
€ally close down, as would many builders’ 
stablishments. Dr. Addison’s proposals 
J penalise one section of the building 
idustry means bankruptcy in many Cases, 
nd discontent and unrest in others. 

In some quarters there is an impression 
yat the skilled craftsman from the so- 
alled luxury building can be switched on 
2 cottage work, in which none of the 
laterials he is accustomed to handle are 
sed. This may be so in the sense that a 
silled surgeon may be quite capable of 
rubbing a floor, but the economic waste 
} too awful to contemplate. 

Does Dr. Addison imagine for a moment 
wat the displaced craftsmen or the 
enalised builders will place their services 
nd plant at the disposal of the Govern- 
vent for housing? If so, he will get a rude 
wakening ; and if he succeeds in getting 
old of a few extra bricklayers and car- 
enters, has he considered that in many 
ases they will have to be transported to 
nd from the job, and that the greater part 
f their time will be spent in travelling 
nd not in working, and that the cost of 
ae houses which has already gone up 50 
er cent. in the last few months will 
fcome prohibitive and impossible? 

A little thought will show that restric- 
oms in the building industry must reflect 
isastrously on the commerce of the coun- 
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Correspondence 


try just at a time when extensions and new 
buildings are absolutely necessary if the 
commercial supremacy of this country is 
of any account. 

It is typical of Government methods 
that Dr. Addison is launching his scheme 
of Housing Bonds concurrently with his 
proposals tor paralysing the principal part 
of the building industry and _ thereby 
checking many other forms of commercial 


“ enterprise and preventing a large number 


ot people from subscribing. 

The Society of Architects is heartily ‘n 
accord with the views expressed by Mr. 
Simpson, the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, in his admirable 
letter in “The Times” of April 19 last. 

Dr. Addison dismisses that letter as 
“rubbish,’’ but there are thousands of 
architects, with the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the subject which Dr. Addison 
lacks, who approve and support every word 
of it, and who are astonished that a pro- 
fessional man of the standing of Dr. 
Addison can adopt such an. attitude 
towards the members of another profes- 
sion, whose one object is to place their 
expert knowledge and assistance at the 
disposal of the Government in a matter 
which the profession is competent to 
handle. 

There is no doubt that in some places 
houses for the working-classes are urgently 
reauired, and it is equally certain that in 
others the shortage is less acute; but dis- 
crimination is not an outstanding feature 
in the programme; consequently, local 
authorities are simply being coerced by 
the Government, who appear to be not so 
anxious about the necessity of the work- 
ing-classes as they are about the result of 
the next election. 

It is, and always has been, the object of 
the Society to assist the Ministry in deal- 
ing with its gigantic difficulty of coping 
with the shortage of a certain class ‘of 
house, and its criticisms are not directed 
personally against Dr. Addison or his 
advisers; but the National Housing 
Scheme is a failure, and a serious coadi- 
tion of affairs is arising with which the 
Ministry of Health is quite incapable of 
dealing. 

Whilst we all deplore the reasons whch 
have caused the Director-General of 
Housing to rest from his labours, it would 
be a wise solution to the present situation 
if the Ministry of Health prescribed for 
itself a total cessation of its work, so far as 
housing is concerned, and handed over the 
whole thing to a representative body of 
architects, builders, and operatives, who 
would see that homes for the people were 
provided where they were wanted. 

EDWIN J. SADGROVE, 


President of the Society of Architects. 


Architectural Education 
and Schools of Art 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rS,—In your issue of June 16 you 
print a letter under the above heading 
from Mr. Coombs, the head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture in the Leeds School 


of Art. In this Mr. Coombs states that a 
full-time department of architecture 
similar to his own has been recently 


started in the Liverpool School of Art. As 
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a manager of the latter institution I should! 
like to correct this. The courses in archi- 
tecture at the Liverpool School of Art are 
called courses in architectural draughts- 
manship, and are of a temporary nature— 
designed to meet the needs of ex-service 
students, whom it was thought at the ime 
could not be accommodated at the School 
of Architecture in the University. These 
courses will come to an end with the cessa- 
tion of the ex-service students for whom 
they were founded. They were further 
meant for students who were not seeking 
full professional status, but merely the 
position of draughtsmen in offices, and 
whose previous educational qualifications 
did not warrant their admittance to the 
University in the usual way. 


Whether or not a school of art is the 
right place in which to found a depart- 
ment of architecture in the modern 
sense of the term, depends, to my 
mind, on local conditions. Where there is 
a university in the town it seems a pity that 
architectural students should not share its 
benefits with law, medical, engineering, 
and other professional students. By a 
scheme of affiliation, of which the modern 
universities offer numerous examples, the- 
university students in architecture could 
enjoy such benefits as may accrue by work- 
ing, for a portion of their time at any rate, 
in conjunction with painters and sculptors,, 
but to cut them off in their early manhood 
from all the associations and advantages 
of a university, and to send them out to 
the world without the standing of a uni- 
versity degree, is to handicap them and’ 
the architectural profession asa whole in 
comparison with the other professions. I 
should myself be glad to see the young 
Denartment of Architecture at the Leeds 
School of Art made an integral portion of 
the University of Leeds. 

C. H.. REILLY: 


Architectural Education 


Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—-I have read with interest the 
letter from Mr. Arnold Silcock, published 
in the last issue of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, under the title ‘‘ The A.A.: 
Branch Schools in Provincial Towns ”’ and. 
containing references to the second part of 
my article on ‘‘ Architectural Education 
and Registration,’?’ which appeared in 
your journal on June 2. As the refer- 
ences would appear to show that a certain. 
amount of confusion exists in Mr. Sil- 
cock’s mind regarding the educational 
policy which my article advocated, and’ 
as the effect of his letter may be to con- 
fuse others also as to the points at issue, 
I shall be obliged if you will kindly per- 
mit me to attempt briefly to clarify the 
position. 

Mr. Silcock quotes me as saying that _ 
the development of the A.A. School into a 
London replica of the Beaux Arts, with 
branch schools in the provinces, would be 
‘less obviously unintelligent ’’ than the 
‘suggestion of handing architectural 
education over to the universities.’’ Mr. 
Silcock is under a misapprehension. If 
he will refer to my article again he will 
see that what I did say was that the 
Beaux Arts policy was ‘‘ less obviously 
unintelligent ’? than a policy of laissez 
aire. The whole object of the article 
was to show that the academic programme: 
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was the best—the more not the less in- 
telligent—that, in effect, all practicable 
aiternatives were inferior to it. 
Misreading the context at another 
point, Mr. Silcock suggests that I alluded 
to the A.A. as a ‘‘ vacuous” institution. 
On the contrary, I expressed sincere 
admiration for its work and advocated its 
full recognition in a Registration Bill. 
The to tal : absence, however, of that his- 
toric and academic heritage which makes 
the Beaux Arts what it is, does constitute 
a comparative vacuum; but to state that 
incontrovertible fact is not to imply that 


the A.A. or its school is ‘‘ vacuous. 
Mr. Silcock appears to think that 
affiliation with the A.A. and asscciation 


‘with the Royal West of England Academy 
will give the new Bristol School of 
Architecture the ‘‘ status that Mr. Budden 
seems to find indispensable.’? Again, Mr. 
Sileock misunderstands me. The re- 
‘quisite status can only be given by a uni- 
versity. This point also I laboured at 
great length to establish, illustrating it by 
the example of the medical faculties. The 
authority which could have assured a 
proper prestige for the Bristol School 
would have been the University of Bristol. 
No lesser body can do so. 

In attaching so much importance to the 
value of academic status in professional 
education I do not think that I indulge 
merely a personal idiosyncrasy. As a 
profession, architects before the war, 
during it, and since, have had sufficient 
experience of the humiliating conse- 
quences that lack of educational status 
entails. And there is evidence that they 
are beginning to see in which direction the 
remedy lies. 

LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 


Conducted Regional 


Surveys 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—One of the latest phases of 
education is the regional survey, which 
has been -adopted by some of the more 
progressive schools. 

The surveys are made under the direc- 
tion of an enthusiastic master, who ex- 
plains to the pupils as they halt from time 
to time in their tramp along the country 
lanes and the streets of towns how Eng- 
land has evolved from the earliest times. 
These teachings include such subjects as 
the evolution of roads from cowpaths, the 
formation of rivers, the strata of the 
earth and their bearing on vegetation and 
health, and what will particularly interest 
the readers of this journal the study of 
architecture, both domestic and ecclesias- 


tical. 
The Natural History Society connected 
with the Friends’ School at Saffron 


Walden visited Bishop’s Stortford early- 


in June, and I had the great pleasure of 
entertaining the pupils and of listening to 
a remarkably instructive discourse. It was 
interesting to hear the master describing 
the progress of this ancient town, as he 
pointed out the features of the flint-walled 
chureh, the quaint market square with 
its covered-in structures, the remains of 
the bishop’s palace, which is near the old 
ford over the river Stort, the half-timbered 
inns, together with the ruins of the Nor- 
man castle. 

Such lessons are bound to benefit the 
country and especially the art of archi- 


the “archi itect, 
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tecture, for it is impossible for anyone to 
study the various styles of buildings and 
then be satisfied with the styleless archi- 
tecture which is so prevalent in England. 


-Any scheme which inculcates a know- 
ledge of architecture is bound to benefit 
I am sure that if the archi- 
tectural societies were to move for a 
furtherance of this scheme amongst 
schools and colleges they would be help- 
ing themselves as well as making Eng- 
land a more beautiful country, 


J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


Federated Builders’ 
Code 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—I have been much interested in 
the correspondence which has appeared 
in your journal on the National Building 
Code. The proposals as set forth in the 
Code undoubtedly call for serious con- 
sideration on the part of architects and 


The 


quantity. surveyors. Mr. Sumner Smith 
rightly points out that a great deal of 
responsibility will be thrown on_ the 


architects by the Code, and he might also 
have added that their status will certainly 
not be improved. 


Although the forms of contract, as 
ordinarily used, are not all that could be 
desired so far as builders are concerned, 
and allowing that the builders have reason 
to ask for a revision of the conditions 
under which they are called upon to carry 
out contracts, I agree with the president 
of the Society of Architects that a much 
more satisfactory document could have 
been formulated if the matter had -been 
considered and arranged by a committee 
representative of architects, quantity sur- 
veyors, and builders. |The Code is over- 
done and too one-sided; it sets forth what 
the architect and quantity surveyor must 
do, and what they must not do, and 
apparently leaves the builder to carry on 
as he wishes. 


IT am sure that architects will not agree 
to these proposals, and it is to be hoped 
that some satisfactory agreement will be 
come to, as, im my opinion, never was 
goodwill between architects and builders 
more necessary than at present. 

Mr. Smith points out that it wouid have 
been much more equitable if concessions 
had been made by the builders with re- 
ference to work rightly belonging to the 
architect and quantity surveyor. No one 
who knows the building trade intimately 
will deny that.persons intending to build 
can obtain drawings, specifications, and 
estimates from builders for work the value 
of which runs into thousands of pounds. 
By the Code the builders are looking after 
themselves, and architects may be driven 
to do the same. 

It was recently announced in the Press 

that the Manchester Building Guild had 
satisfactorily arranged the terms for 
carrying out housing contracts, and if the 
guilds carry on successfully the builders 
might find that they are not in the water- 
tight compartment which the Code seems 
to indicate they are attempting to create 
for themselves. 


If the clauses of the Code are to be 


strictly carried out there is a great pos- 
sibility of friction arising and upsetting 
the good feeling which exists between 
architects and builders, F. 
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Wanted for 
Ex-Officer. “3 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 7 
Sirs,—Under the national scheme fo 
the employment of ex-officers, I have ] 
asked to look after the interests of Majo 
He was in the South Af 
War, and also served in the Welsh k 
ment in the present war, and was woul 
by a shell at Maroc in June, 1916. He 
I understand, had experience as a 
manager and manager of a departm 
Before the war he was works manager wit} 
a firm in Manchester. The salary he ha 
in mind would be in the neighbour 
of £350 a year. I should be much ob! 
if you could see your way to help me ij 
this matter. WILLIAM G. NEWTON, 
[We, are very glad to give publici 
the above letter. Readers knowing 
suitable vacancy will perhaps be — 
enough to communicate with the Editors 
A.J., or with Mr. Newton direct. ] 


U 


Post 


Enquiries Answere d 


Combined Sash and Casement Win 

E. G. H. writes: “I am seeking a p 
window which is hung sash work and 
ment combined. The sashes can be 1] 
up and pulled down as with ordinary 
framed windows, and also can be op 
inwards, or outwards, as with casem 
this latter movement being an arra 
ment to facilitate cleaning windows 
above the ground. Can you give me 
name of the manufacturers of suci 
window?” 

—A double-hung sash window, 
pivoted for opening inwards and outward 
is manufactured by Messrs. Ea 
Burroughs, 59, Gresham Street, London 


“Reminder’’ for Architects, Ete. 

R. S. writes: “(1) Please recommend 
‘reminder’ for architects about stren 
sizes, loads of beams. joists, girde 
wood, iron, etc., tiles, roofs, etc., wit 
calculations worked out. 7 

“(2) I propose to build a house 
know nothing of English by-laws. Pl 
give me some information. 

“(3) In the price list of materials 
lished in your Journal, are the price: 
or is there any abatement? Are they 
same for Birmingham? 

“(4) Am I allowed to pay — 
than the trade union rate of wages? ” 

—(1) We do not know of a book ¥ 
exactly fulfils your requirements, bu 
think you would find “ Approximate 
mates,’ by Lieut.-Colonel Coleman, R.t 
(published by E. and F. N. Spon, pric 
10s. 6d, net), very useful. 

(2) By-laws differ considerably in va 
parts of the country. Your best 
would be to consult the local authorit 
the neighbourhood in which you pi 
to build. 

_(3) The. prices given in our Jou 
represent the current quotations by n 
facturers. Any discount upon them ¥ 
have to be the subject of special arr 
ment. The prices are London prices 
are likely to differ from those operat 
Birmingham. 

(4) We do not think that the 
unions would object to your giving at 
to workmen, but it is quite likely tha 
would experience trouble with employ 
labour, who would say that you were € 
ing men away from other jobs. 
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‘Who Would be a 
Builder ac 


ollowing are extracts from a pi werful 
cle on the housing muddle which ap- 
rs in the current issue of “ Ways and 
yns” (see also Editorial comment): 
ye would-be builder (of houses) has not 
y to conform to all the requirements of 
numerous parties which made his busi- 
3 harassing enough before the war, but 
has also to submit to a mass of rules 
regulations designed in _ response, 
nge as it may seem, to a national desire 
ret more houses. His first set of diffi- 
ies will be encountered in connection 
1 his plans; it is no longer possible to 
d on the opinion or the authority of a 
ned architect and a local surveyor— 
number of new classes of experts have 
de consulted and pacified. The local 
qorities have been so fortified and 
ngthened by the new powers put upon 
n that the business of passing plans is 
iuch more formidable affair than here- 
re. The local housing committee will 
e its own ideas as to what a house 
uld be, and very naturally considers 
“it knows more about the matter than 
prospective tenant. This body will, 
‘efore, waste weeks in imposing altera- 
is in the height of the ceilings, the 
kness of the walls. the nature of the 
ndations, the cant of the roof, or maybe 
number of cupboards in the kitchen. 


The builder will very naturally do his 
: to conform to all these requirements, 
will undertake the arduous work of 
ring all his plans to that end. This is 
enough; it causes enough delay; it 
; as a powerful- deterrent to building 
rations, but it is only a beginning. The 
os must now gio to Whitehall ; needless 
ay, they dare not go direct to White- 
, they must pass through all the local, 
nty, regional, district, and divisional 
ctionaries in order that they may reach 
itehall with the proper credentials. 
a builder to attempt to approach the 
ustry of Health would be something 
a corporal in the Armv endeavouring 
interview the Commander-in-Chief. 
vever, in due course the plans do arrive 
Vhitehall, and are then subjected to the 
her criticism of further cranky special- 
with ideas. The Ministry of Health 
probably object to the placing of a cup- 
rd on the inner wall of the kitchen on 
grounds that a bigger cupboard could 
provided if nlaced on the other side. 
v houses at Addlestone are actually 
lun at this moment because the Minis- 
of Health declines to waive its objec- 
to a cupboard being placed in the 

1 bedrooms. The builder will be 
ky if many of the alterations to his 
is suggested by the Whitehall experts 
not in direct conflict with the altera- 
already made to the directions of the 
il authority. It is, however, possible 
after three or four months of negotia- 
plans may be produced which suit 
whims and fancies of both the local and 
tral authorities. At this stage the 
der will be ordered to produce his 
ification and his estimate of costs, and 
se documents will then wend their way 
ugh all the subsidiary departments to 
august Ministry. The specification 
the estimate must, of course, be ac- 
panied with the plans, and then will 
ow a number of suggestions such as the 
Ing down of the foundations by a 
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course of bricks, the elimination of sills, 
the altering of the plan to save an extra 
doorway; all these points having been 
raised by men who have never seen the 
site and who know nothing of the local 
peculiarities of the job. 

“A month may well be wasted in further 
alterations to the original plan in connec- 
tion with points that have arisen on the 
submission of the specification. The next 
process in this interesting if complicated 
game is for the Ministry of Health to send 
the specification to the Building Material 
Supply Department of the Board of Trade 
in order that the prices may be checked up 
with the figures at which this department is 
prepared to supply the goods. This 
process appears to be introduced to allow 
the Board of Trade to carry on its business 
of profiteering in building materials. It 
is, of course, quite unlikely that the prices 
specified by the local builder will in all 
respects conform to the prices of the 
Building Material Supply Department. 
Experience shows that many of the items 
will be well below official figures; but 
however that may be, the builder will then 
be required to alter his estimates of costs 
to conform to official prices. A licence 
will then be issued to him by the Ministry 
of Health authorising him to purchase from 
the Building Material Supply Department 
the bricks and other things required for 
the house which, but for all these negotia- 
tions, would have been erected long ago. 

“With these facts before them is it any 
wonder that builders are seeking other 
lines of business, that they are going 
wholesale into the manufacture of motors, 
the promotion of cinemas, or journalism 
or any other occupation that will have 
them? If the reader will ask himself 
whether he would be a builder in these 
circumstances, he will begin to understand 
the reason why so little building is being 
done.” 


Societies and Institutions 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Soctety. 

The annual, meeting of the above 
society, which embraces Devon and Corn- 
wall, was held on Saturday, June 12, at 
the Atheneum, Plymouth. 

The chair was taken by the President, 
Mr. Lewis Tonar, Exeter, and amongst 
those present were: A. J. Adams, James 
Crocker, R. A. Mills, Victor Prigg, W. A. 
Vercoe, A. G. Bewes, Charles Cheverton, 
Percy Morris, B. P. Shires, Mr. Whit- 
taker, John Bennett, James Jerman, E. J. 
May, Basil Stallybrass, and A. S. Parker 
(Vice-President). 

The annual report was presented by .he 
Hon. Secretary, and this, together with 
the balance-sheet, was read and adopted. 

The President delivered his address, and 
a cordial vote of thanks was proposed by 
Mr. A. S. Parker, and seconded by Mr. 
James Jerman, for his address and able 
conduct in the chair during his Presidency. 

The following officers and Council were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mr. Anstis 
George Bewes, A.R.I.B.A., President; 
Mr. James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. A. S. Parker, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-Pres1- 
dents; Mr. Dobell, Hon. Treasurer; Mr. 
Allen Pinn, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary ; 
Mr. A. R. Holman, A.R.1.B.A., Deputy- 
Secretary ; Mr. Lewis Tonar, F.R.I.B.A., 
Exeter, Mr. Russell Corfield, A.R.1-B.A., 
Falmouth, and Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
F.R.I.B.A., Plymouth, members of the 
Council. Mr. F. Jerman and Mr. B. 
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Palmer were elected as Associate Mem- 
bers. 
The Acting Secretary was thanked for 
his services. 
Subsequently 
for lunch. 


The Concrete Institute. 

There was a very large attendance of 
Imembers and visitors at the Concrete 
Institute, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, Westminster, on Thursday 
evening, May 27, on the occasion of the 
annual general meeting, and the subse- 
quent ordinary general meeting. Besides 
the usual routine business of accounts of 
an annual meeting, the retiring president, 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.1.B.A., pre- 
sented the Institute Bronze Medal awarded 
to Dr. P. G. H. Boswell, D.Sc., for the pest 
Paper read in the Session 1918-19. 

Mr. Searles-Wood then inducted the new 
president, | Mr.7 .E. Fiander ~ Etchells; 
A.M. Inst.C.E., A.M.1. Meéech.E.;-etc., into 
the curule chair, the first function of she 
new president being to propose a cordial 
vote of thanks to Mr. Searles-Wood for his 
eminent services during the two years ot 
his office; the vote, ably seconded by Sir 
Henry Tanner, C.B., 1.S.0., was warmly 
acclaimed by the audience. 

After the election of the waiting list of 
members of all classes (which included, 
amongst others, Dr. A. W. Brightmore, 
Mr. G. Topham Forrest, and Sir C.: T. 
Ruthen), Major Halstead Best, R.E., de- 
livered a lecture on “The Mystery Port, 
Richborough.” 

Amongst others present were Mr. F. E. 
Wentworth-Sheilds (past president), Lieut.- 
Colonel; H..L. Léwis, R.E:, Major Hi J. 
Shelbourne, Captains A. F. Day, R.E., G 
DizRoches ete. 

The following is the composition of the 
Council for 1920-21: 

President.—E. 
ASM. Inst: Gik., 
A; RL By As 

Past-Presidents.—Prof. Henry Adams, 
MitnsiC ee -b.e) Le” © Searles-Wood, 
IRB A oir Henry: Tanner, C.B:, 
1.S.0; ; F. E.  Wentworth-Sheilds, 
MRI Tist ©. ban ss kce: bee Wells; } Pe 

Vice-Presidents.—Major J. 


the members adjourned 


Fiander Etchells, 
A.M.1.Mech.E., Hon. 


Ernest 
Franck, F.R.I.B.A.; Charles. F:. Marsh, 
Moinst CsieeMsAm:50ciC.E.s Dri fas: 
Owens, sR: GiS.,  W.G.S. ; and: Messrs. 
ES. Andrews; B.Sc); H..K. G: Bamber, 
H. Caza th -elepiack: W. E., A. Brown, 
eel Ae: Dae Dy. butler =) WwW. C. Cocke 
ing; Professor J+ .D.. ‘Cormack, C.M.G.- 
Pie Deaness ts 51, 16. der Vesianwath. 
Kempton Dyson; Dr. Oscar Faber, 
Onn te D. Sea WA. Green, M-A>: Ba: 
Hurst; M.Inst.C.E.; W. J.. H. Leverton ; 
Major-|.= Petrie, O° B.E..;°F.; Purton 5A: 
Scotta. MBB. A. RIUB A: “E> BoShore; 
RH: He Stanger; H. E- Steinburg ; Hej. 
Tingle; R. W. Vawdrey; T. A. Watson; 
G.- Gs Workman, and) M. EE. Yeatman, 
M.A. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. 

A general meeting of the London mem- 
bers of the above union will be held at 
6.30 p.m. on Thursday, June 24, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, to elect a com- 
mittee to govern the affairs of the newly- 
formed London division, which will com- 
prise the Metropolitan and City Police 
areas, the County of Middlesex and the 
county borough of Croydon. An account 
of the National Convention will be given by 
the Hon. General Secretary, and an address 
by the union’s first president, Mr. A. J. 
Penty, Lic.R.I.B.A. Non-members are 
cordially invited to hear the case for the 
union. 
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Chemical Laboratories, 


Liverpool University 


This building, designed by Messrs. 
Briggs and ‘hornely, FF.R.LB.A., of 
Liverpool, is to be erected on an excellent 
site, about 163 ft. by 186 ft., with front- 
ages to Brownlow Street, Dansie Street, 
and Pembroke Street. The greater part 
of it will be five storeys in height, with an 
additional storey over a part of the Dansie 
Street front, in the centre of which the 
principal entrance is placed. Two sub- 
sidiary entrances giving direct access to 
the staircases are also provided. 

The building will be set back from the 


street.line on three sides, a ‘sunk area 
being provided, which gives good light 


and ventilation to the lower ground floor 
rooms. The general arrangement of the 
building is of the simplest character, and 
every endeavour has been made to provide 
the maximum amount of working space at 
a minimum of cost consistent with 
efficiency. 

Direct access to the lower ground floor 
is provided by means of two entrances 
from Dansie Street, one from Brownlow 
Street, andr fourth entrance, for heavy 
goods, from Pembroke Street. On _ this 
tloor, in the centre of the building, a large 
lecture theatre for 325 and a small theatre 
for 100 students are provided, with a pre- 
paration room adjoining and common to 
both. 

In the wing of the building facing Pem- 
broke Street are placed the boiler house, 
mechanical workshop, carpenters’ shops. 
In the wing facing Brownlow Street the 
following laboratories are provided : Spec- 
troscopic, optical, electro analysis, gas 
analysis, autoclave. The remaining rooms 
comprise a large museum. and locker 
rooms and lavatories for men and women 
students. 

The upper ground floor is approached 
by the principal entrance, and two side 
entrances leading directly into the 
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entrance hall. The hail, which is 16 ft. 
wide, runs parallel with Dansie Street, and 
gives access to the back of the large lecture 
theatre, men and women students’ cloak- 
rooms adjoining the entrances, and at 
either end to the two staircases serving the 
upper floors. A goods lft and passenger 
litt are placed near the staircases and run 
the whole height of the building. 


()n this floor are also provided two large 
laboratories for inorganic chemistry, pre- 
paration rooms, balance rooms, several 
research laboratories, professors and 
assistants’ rooms. 

The first floor comprises two large senior 
laboratories, several research laboratories, 
preparation, balance, store, and combus- 
tion rooms, class room, professors’ rooms, 
etc. 

On the second floor a large laboratory 
for first year students, 04) ff... by -samtt.; 
occupies the greater part of the Brownlow 
Street frontage, a laboratory for “large 
operat:ons,” of similar size, being placed 
along the Pembroke Street front. The 
remainder of the floor is mainly composed 
of research laboratories. 

Further research laboratories are pro- 
vided for on the third floor, and on the 
fourth floor are a caretaker’s house and 
staff rooms. 

It is proposed to use reinforced concrete 
in the construction of the piers, columns, 
and beams, and the floors and staircases 
will be fire-resisting throughout. 

The exterior of the building will be of 
brick with stone dressings, most sparingly 
used. The elevations are of a very simple 
character, designed after the manner of 
the Georgian period. It has been felt that 
in the design of the building. utility 
should have first consideration. If any 
architectural effect be achieved, it should 
be by good proportion and the use of suit- 
able materials, and without recourse to 
elaborate and costly ornament. 

A perspective view of the new building 
is given on page 785; plans are on pages 
790-791. 
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on a pilgrimage to Bristol’s new hot 
sites. On Monday, June 7, delegates we; 
to Well Hall, Woolwich, where the pa 

was received on the site by Sir F 
Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O., the architeé 
the housing scheme there. After listgitn 


to an introductory description of th 
scheme, the delegates separated int 
parties by nationalities, and visited th 


houses, accompanied by special gui 
On Tuesday the Northern 
Counties were toured, the Old Oak Con 
mon estate being inspected, the schemes , 
the L.C.C., the Hammersmith Bor e 

Council, and the Acton U.D.C. alse 
' 


ceiving attention. 

A stay was made also at Hayes, Ru 
Northwood, ° Wembley, and Watfor 
Great interest was taken in the scheme 
Wembley Hill, where Messrs. Callow an 
Wright are developing an estate of som 
400 acres, as well as in the neighbourin 
estates of the Metropolitan Railway Con 
pany at Wembley Park and Neasden. — 

Lunch was partaken of at Watford, 
stop being aon at Welwyn for tea, whe 
Sir Theodore Chambers received themar 
explained the project of the Welwy 
Garden City Co. 

On Wednesday the gathering wel 
afforded an opportunity of seeing = 
Birmingham is doing in the question 
housing the workers. The Lord May 
(Alderman W. A. Cadbury), in welcomir 
the visitors, pointed out that the cost p 
house was fi, 000. 

The delegates later toured Biri 
and were entertained to tea at Bournyill 

On Thursday evening the delegates m 
at dinner in the Connaught Rooms, whe 
hopes were expressed that at the ne 
conference the whole world would 4 
represented. 


’ 
. 
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“WINGET” HOUSES ON 


WEMBLEY HILL 


ESPATE:) VISITED SBY THE 


BELGIAN 


\ 


HOUSING DELEGATES. 
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With which is incorporated ‘The Builders’ Journal’ - 


DANIEL ASHER ALEXANDER. 


Daniel Asher Alexander was born in London in 1768. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s School, and at fourteen was 
admitted as a student of the Royal Academy. In 1796 he 
was appointed as surveyor to the London Dock Company 
and was entrusted with many commissions from ‘Trinity 
House. His greatest claim to fame is as the architect of 
a os Dartmoor prison, completed in 1812. He died. in 1846, 
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Craft-Guilds, or Cash-Guilds? 


HE further we move on the more we go back. To 
give to the nation “a new vision of creative 
service ’’ the building trade workers of London 
and Manchester have reverted to the ancient 

itution of the Craft Guilds. They throw out a bold 
llenge to the twentieth century. It is their aim to 
unate “‘hired capital” and to form a great industrial 
wbine for, the public service. 
lo one is likely to quarrel with the ideal. It is not 
t. Itdoes not come to us with the shock or the 
mm of surprise. The attempt to bring that ideal to 
test of practice is the only novelty about the scheme. 
;also its main problem. Unfortunately in this world 
ideal and the real rarely coincide. Those outside the 
med circle of the Guilds—the employers—are not 
wh perturbed. Nor need they be. The co-operative 
rement has been trying for years to do in another 
se of industry just what the Building Guilds hope to 
n their sphere. That they have met with some success 
vident. But the success, viewed from the high hopes 
he founders of the movement, is a signal failure. 
> expected revolution in our system of trading has 
come. 
Vill the Building Guilds do better? Mr. Bernard 
w in his unconventional play ‘“‘ Pygmalion” supplies 
most appropriate reply. Yet if these Guilds follow 
example of their great fore-runners, architects 
7 well have cause for gratitude and builders for 
ighit.' In the old days the Guilds took.a lively pride 
heir craftsmanship. ‘‘Art for art’s sake” was no 
e catchword of the curled darlings of leisure. It was 
Ty real and inspiring rule of life to the workers in the 
ed trades. That is why most of England’s finest 
sures of architecture are still those wonderful build- 
Of the medieval craftsmen. Their work was to 
a more than a means of livelihood. It had to be that, 
ourse, but it was infinitely more. ‘The tradition of 
workmanship was handed down from father to son. 
y had a high standard of achievement, and this 
nt more to them than the measure of ttheir monetary 
ard. No one can look closely at a great medieval 
ding without finding there all the outward signs of 
worker's love of his craft. These men must have 
the artist’s soul to have wrought as they did. With 
m their work came first. If the modern Guilds 
ve thet spirit they will deserve well of us. Moreover, 
‘will be giving to an age that seems largely to have 
its pride in good work a badly needed stimulus. 
Je are not concerned here with the economics of the 
ter—the vexed: question of the proper. relations 
veen capital and labour. We are interested mainly 
le artistic possibilities if these Guilds remain true to 
¢ traditions. What does Tohn Richard Green say 
it this? In his “Short History” he describes the 
lations of the Guilds. And he tells us that ‘“‘a 
N years’ apprenticeship formed the necessary prelude 
il membership of any trade-gild.” To-day appren- 
thip—especially in the building trades—is almost 
1. That explains in part at least why the standard 


of work is so low. Will the new Building Guilds demand 
an equal qualification for membership? Here 1s their 
own statement: ‘‘ Lhe trade union ticket is the certificate 
of Guild membership.” Not very hopeful, is it? - It is 
sigmificant to find that “the quality and value of work 
was rigidly prescribed and strict provision 
made against competition in labour.” Wall the Guilds of 
to-day insist upon a proper quality of work? The trade 
unions do not. We-do not ask whether the value of 
work and the ousting of competition in labour will be 
regulated, for that is certain. The old Guilds can teach 
the modern trade unionist nothing on these points. 
Indeed, they might learn a vast deal from them. Again, 
the hours of toil were fixed from daybreak to curfew. 
No one nowadays would demand so exacting a working 
day. Yet, what a contrast with the forty-four-hour week 
now expected! It may be that the twentieth century is 
right in this. No one, at any rate, would wish to see 
the old wearisomely long hours return. A ten-hour day 
was uneconomical of energy. But if one of the Guilds is 
behind time on a contract, will the members keep rigidly 
to their trade-union hours and allow their Guild to 
suffer? It will be interesting to see what will actualiy 
happen when this situation arrives, as some day it must. 

So far the Manchester Guild has-got a contract to 
build houses. The London Guild will doubtless do the 
same. If the trade union workers are loyal. to their 
chiefs, they will, at least, help the Guilds to carry out 
their housing contracts. That is all tothe good, because 
any organisation which will guarantee a rapid supply of 
the right kind of dwelling is doing the nation a signal 
service. It remains to be seen how the scheme will work. 
If the Guilds cannot build their houses better than, and 
at least as cheaply as, the private builder does. they must 
fail. If, on the other hand, they fulfil their glowing 
promises we shall benefit in every way. It will raise the 
standard of work all round. It may, too, give-to the 
trade unionists a juster idea of the dignity and duty of 
Labour. Always the trade unions have fought for pelf. 
They have called for cash and let their credit go. Higher 
pay has been their chief war-cry. To-day we have the 
vicious circle of higher wages followed by a higher cost 
of living in a seemingly endless round—as figured by a 
recent cartoon of a dog chasing his own tail. 

Not that the trade unions are singular in this, for it 1s 
unhappily an evil that touches all classes. The gold 
standard, transmuted by our modern magicians into a 
paper one, reigns alone. Is it-not time, for the sake ot 
the future, that a new standard, that of quality, take its 
place? _That seems to us the vital moral of the Guild 
idea. Let us have high wages by all means, but let us 
also have high worth. If the Guilds give to labour the 
added value of a higher standard; the new dignity of the 
craftsman, proud of his craft, they will have done well. 
The man who always does his best, not because he is 
paid to do it, but because he can do no other, is badly 
wanted to-dav. That man is the true craftsman. Will 
the new Guilds be Craft-Guilds or Cash-Guilds? 

CROSSLEY DAVIES. 
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Notes and Comments 


Proposed Building Licence 


ONEY, materials, and men were, at first, the 
needs for national housing. The two former 
are being progressively met, but men 
seem to be as scarce as ever. It is 

stated that though thirty thousand houses are 
in course of erection there is an _ estimated 
shortage of ten thousand men for the work, while 
eighty thousand houses for which tenders have been 


approved are held up mainly through labour difficulties. ° 


Why is it difficult to get labour? Very many builders, 
alas! were killed in the war, but this depletion is not 
sufficient to account for the existing shortage. ‘Com- 
plaint is made that contractors engaged on private work 
are offering higher wages to entice men away from the 
housing schemes, while the trades unions will not con- 
sent to the dilution of labour. Dr. Addison simply dare 
not attempt to coerce the trades unions, but he threatens 
to coerce the employers. He is, it was stated—appa- 
rently with authority—in last Fnday’s newspapers, 
considering the introduction into a general powers Bill 
of a provision that all private building or repair work 
must be carried on under licence from the local authority, 
such licence to be confirmed by the Ministry of Healtn. 
More bureaucracy! Less desperate measures would be 
more effectual. It is no more than kind ito assure Dr. 
Addison that the country is sick of such survivals of war- 
time autocracy, and that his threats of further coerclon— 
“to consider what further steps, no matter how drastic, 
are necessary to ensure an adequate supply of labour for 
the housing schemes sanctioned by his Department ’’— 
are likely to involve him in further perplexities, if not in 
absolute catastrophe, by forcing into active hostility the 
entire building industry and half the corporations. Dr. 
Addison seems to have perversely misread the judgment 
of the Glasgow Appeal Tribunal, in which it was con- 
sidered that the statute forbidding so-called luxury 
building justifies.a prohibitory order only as a_ last 
resort, after conference between the practical men who 
are concerned with the erection of different classes of 
buildings, and after the adoption of methods of placing 
contracts for house ‘building which will encourage the 
distribution of work in such a way that house building 
would get its fair share of the available labour. If Dr. 
Addison were to create in each region building com- 
mittees in which contractors were fairly represented, 
such committees having the power to arrange an equit- 
able distribution of labour, he would escape much odium 
and effect his purpose of obtaining labour for housing. 
Any attempt to monopolise it for this purpose by adopt- 
ing drastic coercive measures is bound to fail. Compared 
with the method suggested by the Glasgow Tribunal it 
is primitive to the verge of barbarism; is not only 
irrational but immoral. True, the Glasgow suggestion 
is not quite free from the odious taint of coercion, but 
it at least dilutes autocracy. But the only real remedy 
for all these distresses is to set the {building industry 
entirely free from State control. It may be trusted to 
right itself without neglecting the obligation of national 
housing. 


The Prince at Canberra 


Happy memories of Canberra are rare. In fact, it 
has remained for the Prince of Wales to provide it with 
the only agreeable interest in it that we can recall. 
It cannot be forgotten that when, some eight or ten 
years ago, the Australian Government organised a com- 
petition for laying out a Federal Capital City, the 
organised architects of Australia complained that 
the conditions were objectionable, and the R.IB.A. 
supported their protest. The Australian Government 
remained obdurate, with the result that the organised 
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architects of all countries refrained from competing. 
1912 the awards were issued, the winner of the first pre 
mium—41,750-—being Mr. Walter Burley Grin 
Chicago, while the second and third places were take 
respectively by a Finn and a Frenchman. The plani 
of the type that shows a series of centres with rad 
avenues, and its author was reported as saying, wi 
no great excess of modesty: “If my plan is carried o1 
in all its details, the Australian capital will be, I thi 
the most beautiful city in history.’ Its history, at al 
events, has not been, up to now, conspicuously beauti 
ful; but the Prince of Wales has redeemed it by hi 
visit to lay the foundation stone of the Capitol, on th 
summit of Capitol Hill. As we said in 1912, 
Australian Government deliberately deprived itself 
the best architectural advice, and denieditself the adv. 
tage of obtaining designs from the organised archite 
of the world, simply because it was too stiff-necked 
recede from a false position. Then, from the painful 
narrowed field of choice, it had perforce to premiz 
the work of foreigners. The trouble did not end 
that, but we will not further recall these “old, unhap 
far-off things.’? Doubts are now freely expressed as 
whether the whole ambitious scheme of creating a 
capital city is at all likely to materialise while the Co 
monwealth, like every other civilised country—wh 
sardonic description !—is suffering from the econ 
effects of the war. 


The Royal College of Art 


South Kensington has been unduly decried by Art 
It has been always a more potent influence for the g¢ 
of art than they have been willing to recognise, ant 
persistent drizzle of depreciation from the Press | 
also helped to neutralise its efforts by shaking the p 
confidence in its value. To fight against opposition 
detraction requires more courage and determinatio 
than can be usually attributed to the official mine 
which commonly sinks under it into a condition of ab 
lute ineptitude. Not invariably, however. To Sir He 
Cole, Sir George Grove, Huxley, and a few other fi 
spirits, opposition was stimulating. So may it be 
Mr. Will Rothenstein, who has just been appo 
Principal of the Royal College of Art. To a clear pe 
ception of what ought to be done, he adds the will an 
the way to get it done; and he is to have a free ha 
carrying out his plans for making South Kensingt 
an effective force for the development of the art t 
that is in the country, but is allowed to run in great f 
to waste. If he can prevent this waste and divert @ 
into profitable channels, as it is said he will try to: 
the talent that is at present misapplied—in the fine ai 
for example, where it fails to command the success t 
would await it in the arts and crafts—architects 
rejoice to believe that Mr. Rothenstein, having | 
robustly healthy view of his functions, will, in a I 
while, provide them with a sorely needed race of 
craftsmen upon whose intelligence and skill they 1 
depend in the effort to make buildings beautiful withn 
without. Mr. Rothenstein brings to his task not 0 
great skill as a painter—he received his early train 
under Legros at the Slade School, and many of his 
tures have been purchased for permanent collectio 
the Tate Gallery type—but, what is more impo 
contagious enthusiasm and, as a writer in the “M 
chester Guardian ”’ puts it, a fertilising influence. 


Vermin-proof - Houses 


At Golders Green a gentleman has, it is § 
“caused consternation by actually building © 
houses,’’ and he caps the performance by making # 
vermin-proof. He builds his house on a platform 
solid cement, and he floats the floors with a cemem 


vhich is mixed a preparation that “ rats, mice, and such 
mall deer do not find appetising.” We should have 
hought that cement unsophisticated with cunning 
ssences would have secured that effect. We applaud the 
atroduction of the vermin-proof house. It ought to have 
een invented centuries ago, for the surer avoidance of 
lague, pestilence, and famine. For not only do the 
avages of rats and mice cost us a million or more a 
ear, but they are the carriers of disease from one place 
o another. A relentless war of extermination should 
ye waged upon them wherever they make their appear- 
mee. They are imported wholesale in ships’ cargoes, 
nfest the warehouses along the quays, and thence 
pread inland. They cannot be kept out of any build- 
ng that is not of the strong-room type; and it is diffi- 
ult to prevent their permanent residence in a warehouse 
yacked with merchandise. It should not be difficult to 
seep a dwelling free from them, when it is not, as so 
wften it is, thoughtfully provided on every floor with 
soard and lodging for resident rodents, who can squeak 
ind gibber with impunity in their spacious apartments 
inder the floor, with racecourses round the wainscot, 
ind with free access to cupboard and larder. If these 
acilities are sternly denied, inhospitable cement is 
verywhere substituted! for edible boards, and no lurk- 
ng-places beyond the ken of the cat are afforded, 
sussy may be trusted to do the rest; the rodents that 
‘scape going iback to the land, where the farmer is under 
egal compulsion to destroy them. 


The Report on Unhealthy Areas 


It was not to be expected that there could be anything 
1ovel in a report on unhealthy areas. No disappoint- 
nent will be felt, therefore, that in the interim report 
f tthe Committee appointed by the Minister of Health 
0 consider and advise on the principles to be followed 
n dealing with unhealthy areas but few fresh data are 
‘evealed, while the conclusions reached are all fairly 
amiliar. A more or less definite statement, by the 
Valuer of the London County Council, that some 
549,000 people live in London under uns: tisfactory 
‘onditions as regards housing, while 184,000 of them 
ive in definitely unhealthy areas, caused mainly by the 
wercrowding of sites and houses, confirms an item of 
vommon knowledge, and ithe figures certainly do not 
xaggerate the evil, for which a remedy muct be at once 


rovided. The Committee give excellent reasons 
‘or their conclusion that multi-story buildings, 
rulgarly but tersely called skyscrapers, “cannot 


Xe considered as making any serious contribution 
° the solution of the housing problem,” and they add 
he very useful opinion that the erection of skyscrapers 
‘Should be subject to severe restrictions, both as to 
reight and proximity to other buildings.” But perhaps 
he most weighty observation in the report is that ‘‘it 
vould be useless to hope for improvement in the con- 
ested areas if these are allowed to become still more 
songested by the further. demolition of houses to 
make way for more profitable buildings. and it 
would appear necessary to take measures to dis- 
Couragle any lincrease of labour-employing estiablish- 
ments in such areas.” They therefore recommend that 
the development of self-contained garden cities, either 
‘ound an existing nucleus or on new sites, should be 
ncouraged and hastened by State assistance in the 
satly stages. Tihey recommend that a ‘‘Parliament of 
London,” or some new authority, shall have power over 
i wide area, embracing the Home Counties, to control 
Tansport and make financial adjustments between the 
ocal authorities. Local authorities should be given 
yowers to declare and regulate congested areas; and it 
s further recommended that, as a temporary measure, 
ocal authorities should be urged to purchase unhealthy 
reas, make them healthy, and manage them on the 
Jetavia Hill svstem. Several members of the Com- 
mittee make addenda to the report. Mr. Ernest J. 
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Brown, for instance, adds some very judicious observa- 
tions, drawn from his extensive experience of the ways 
and means of artisans. He notes, for instance, that 
workers are less concerned about cheapness of fares than 
about the time it takes to get to their work, and deduces 
from this the necessity for considering means of trans- 
port more carefully than the local authorities building 
garden cities around London have taken this important 
condition into account. 


Salisbury Cathedral’s Seventh Century 


Last week was celebrated the seventh centenary of the 
foundation of Salisbury Cathedral, although the actua\ 
date of the ceremony, when, with solemn pomp, the 
stones were laid, was the Feast of St. Vitalis, April 28, 
1220. Not the least of the sweet uses of such celebrations 
is the attention they call to the fabric. Many young 
newspaper readers were no doubt surprised to learn, from 
references to the commemoration, that by common con- 
sent Salisbury spire is the most beautiful in Europe, and 
that the whole cathedral, from its exquisite proportions, 
the unity of its style, its lightness and grace, stands 
unrivalled amongst the cathedrals of England. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was enraptured with it, and myriads of 
his compatriots agree with his eulogies of it. We recall 
that a French traveller of the 17th century noted that 
it had as many windows as there are days in a year, as 
many marble pillars as there are hours in the year, and 
as many doors as there are months. It does ‘not get much 
flattery either as the Barchester of Anthony Trollope or 
as the Cloisterham of Charles Dickens. Excavations 
carried out under the superintendence of St. John Hope 
and Colonel Hawley exposed the foundations of two 
earlier cathedrals—those of Bishop Osmund and Bishop 
Roger. Osmund’s building was dedicated in 1092, and 
Roger enlarged it thirty years later—made, as Wilham 
of Malmesbury writes, “new the church of Salisbury, 
and adorned it with ornaments, so that it is inferior to 
none in England, but surpasses many.” Curiously, as 
Canon J. M. J. Fletcher writes in ‘‘“The Times” of 
June 24, the colour of the mortar used—in the one case 
grey and in the other yellow—shows quite distinctly 
which was Osmund’s work and which was Roger’s exten- 
sion. The same writer reminds us that Dr. E. A. Free- 
man, who was only a shade or two less great an 
authority on architecture than he thought himself, 
considered Roger to be the great architectural genius of 
his age. 


The Thirst for Information 


It is a great pleasure to record that during the recent 
“inter-allied”’ housing congress, of which the opening 
meetings were held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
delegates from nearly all the countries represented 
availed themselves freely of the architectural service 
rendered by and in our reading-room and library at 
27-20 Tothill Street. The visitors were of many 
nationalities, and occasionally the language spoken was 
outside the rather limited curricula of the English schools, 
but luckily most of the visitors, having but little English, 
could speak French fluently enough. The fact that so 
many English books on town-planning were not only 
examined, but bought, however, confirmed the idea that 
many persons who can read a language comfortably 
enough are very shy about venturing to speak it. Very 
many questions on architectural, town-planning, and 
building details were asked and answered, and it hardly 
need be said that we were delighted to impart all 
possible information. This is a service that we are 
always happy to render to the fullest extent practicable, 
whether the inquirer be native or foreign. Our readers 
are invited to remember that, within the bounds of 
reason, we spare neither trouble nor expense to answer 
legitimate questions on architectural and building-trade 
subjects, because we are confident that the present 
demand for technical information is one of the most 
encouraging symptoms of the present situation. 
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Change of Address 


Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, and Lucas have 
removed their office from No. 47, to No. 19, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. 


New Partnership 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Mr. Pieter Rodeck, having 


entered into a partnership for Northern India, have 
established an office at Lucknow, U.P. 


Discoveries at Mycene 


A fresh examination of the Royal Grave Circle 
originally discovered by Schliemann, at Mycene, has 
yielded evidenée that Mycenz was an inhabited site at 
the very end of the Neolithic or the very beginning of 
the Bronze Age, and has thus added several hundred 
years to its history. : 


A New Morgue for Paris 


The old Morgue, constructed in 1860 on the island of 
La Cité, has been found too small, and a new Morgue 
is in process of construction on the Quai d’Austerlitz. 


Mr. Rothenstein’s Appointment 


Mr. Will Rothenstein has been appointed to be Princi- 
pal of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. He 
is ‘to be freed from all administrative duties and given 
a free hand to restore South Kensington to its onginal 


WOrk. 
The Threatened Churches 


In “Common Hall ’”’ the Liverymen of the City of 
London entered an emphatic protest against the pro- 
posal to demolish nineteen City churches, Shenff Sir 
Banister Fletcher moving the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting of the Livery of the City Com- 
panies, in Common Hall assembled, views with great 
apprehension the irreparable loss the City would sus- 
tain by the demolition of nineteen of its historical 
churches, and emphatically pledges itself to preserve 
untouched these inheritances of the City of London, 
around. which cluster some of the City’s most cherished 
traditions.” 

A.A. Annual Election Results 


Following are the results of the annual election of 
officers and council of the Architectural Association for 
the Session 1920-21-: — 

President: G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., F-R.I.B.A. 

Vice-Presidents: W.G. Newton; M.A., A-R.IB.A.,; 
F. C. Eden, M.A. 

Ordinary Members of Counctl: Major H. Barnes, 
M.P., F-RLBA, C. Williams. Ellis, C. A: Farey, 
A.R.LB.A., P.-D. Hepworth, A.R.I.B.A., Ralph Knott, 
H.: l.coMermman; AvR:I/B:A,;, J. - Alan? Slater, -Veae 
A.R.I.B.A., Arnold Silcock, A.R.I.B.A., LS. Sullivan, 
A.R.I:B.A., M. T. Waterhouse, M..C. 

Past Prestdent: Maurice E. Webb, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Hon Treasurer: Stanley Hamp, A.R.LB.A. 

Hon, Editor “ Architectural Association Journal”? : 
M. J. Tapper, A.R.I.B.A. 

Hon. Librarian: G. G. Wornum. 

Hon. Secretary: E. Stanley Hall, M.A., F.R.ILB.A. 


Recent Acquisitions at the National Gallery 


In the course of the next few weeks a number of recent 
acquisitions will be placed in the National Gallery. 
The majority of them are from the collection of Mr. 
Alfred A. de Pass, who very generously offered to pre- 
sent to the nation any pictures in his possession which 
the trustees and director might select. The pictures 
chosen include examples of Marco Zoppo, Clouet, Boni- 
fazio, G. D. Tiepolo, Reynolds, Downman, and a 
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portrait by Sir William Orpen. Examples of Arentsz 
and Diepraem, presented by Dr. J. Seymour Maynard 
through the National Art Collections Fund, a picture by 
George Stubbs, presented by Miss Hope, and a itt 
painting by Adam Elsheimer from the Methuen Collec- 
tion, presented by Mr. Walter Burns, will also be shown 
for the first time. aa: 45 


Colchester Castle Changes Hands 


The Town Council has purchased Colchester Castle 
for £8,000, The Castle was built by Wilham the Con- 
queror, and contains the town’s collection of antiquities. 


Arbroath War Memorial — | } 
The War Memorial Committee, -Arbroalth, have 


accepted the design by Mr. Washington Browne, A.R.A., 
for a monument 30 ft. high, and 24 ft. in breadth at i 


base. 
Salisbury Cathedral War Memorial — 


During the celebration of the 7ooth anniversary of 
the . laying of the foundation stones of, Salisbury 
Cathedral, the Bishop of Salisbury dedicated the first 
part of the Diocesan War Memorial, which will consist 
of a series of coloured windows in the north aisle, P 
be known henceforth as “The Warriors’ Aisle.’ — Th 
pervading ideas of the scheme are “ Devotion,” “ Sacri- 
fice,’’ and “ Victory.”’ 


London’s Housing Problem 

The Committee appointed by the Minister of Healtt 
to consider the slum problem has issued an interim 
report, in which the suggestion that overcrowding i 
London could be remedied by the erection of sky- 
scrapers is rejected as quite unsuitable for a working- 
class population. Many of the factories now in London 
might without disadvantage have been placed else- 
where, it is thought, and their removal to garden cities 
in the country is advocated. 


The R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi 


tects will, subject to proper safeguards, recognise for 
exemption for its Final Examination (with the excep- 
tion of that portion of the Examination which deals ‘ 


Professional Practice) such schools as have set up a fiye 
years’ diploma or degree course, which the Council can 
approve, provided that in judging ail designs submitted 
for the diploma or degree there be two external 


examiners, approved by the Council, with power of veto. 


The Advertisements (Regulation) Bill 


In the House of Lords last week the second reading of 
the Advertisements (Regulation) Bill was moved by Lord 
Balfour. The Bill is drawn to give power to local 
authorities to regulate all advertisements on lands - 
buildings and ito prohibit moving or flashlight advertise- 
ments and advertisements of a repulsive or demoralisin; 
character. Lord Balfour said he particularly objected 
the countryside being defaced with unsightly placards. 
The Earl of Onslow, speaking for the Government, said 
much more might be done in restricting advertisements 
if local authorities would make fuller use of their power 
The Home Office, however, thought there were mamy 
difficulties in the Bill as drafted, and that it was bound 
to excite strong opposition. The Government were 
unable to support it, though they were in entire sym- 
pathy with its objects. If Lord Balfour would conte 
with the Home Office with a view to drafting a Bill which 
the Government could support the Government might b 
able to give facilities for passing such a Bill. Lore 
Balfour said he would accept the offer, and the Bill w 
read a second time. 

(Continued on page 828.) 
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Modern Ecclesiastical Architecture. 7.—Warrior Chapel, St. Saviour’s Church, 


Denmark Park, London, S.E. 
Harold S. Rogers and F. E. Howard, Architects 
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This chapel 1s in remembrance of the men of the parish who served in the war, 1914-1918. The rood screen 1s of carved 
oak, with armorial decorations in the lower panels and the Royal arms on top. The names of the men are inscribed in 
black on oak panels around the walls of the chapel. The carving was carried out by Mr. T. J. C. Coggin. 
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Architectural 


WO or three hours before this week’s issue of the 
Journal went to press a gentleman called at 
fothill Street and asked that the foliowing 
letter might be considered, and, if passed, 

aided in these columns. Upon being asked his name, 
eplied, ‘‘I am merely an admirer of architecture, and 
> no desire to reveal my identity.” The letter runs 
: “ To ‘Aero,’—I trust you will not be perturbed to 
ive a letter from one who prefers to remain anony- 
s. I am a constant reader of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
RNAL, and not altogether a stranger to the aims and 
itions of architects in general. Having been struck 
some pertinent remarks emanating from your pen 
rding the shortcomings of certain practitioners who 
(0 observe decorum in the treatment of new facades 
ie public streets, I venture to approach you on the 
ect of colour, a theme that has occupied my attention 
ears. 


* * * 


‘ifty years ago,” the letter continues, “ when I first 
2 to London from Devonshire, I could not help 
ring the handsome appearance of the principal 
ts in the metropolis, particularly the colour and the 
ral air of prim tidiness. I have lived to see things 
ge for the worse, and have not failed to notice the 
t tradition in such matters which seems to be a 
liar trait of the architects of Paris. When I was a 
1I regarded London as a very handsome city. It is 
that certain quarters had become degraded and 
lent. It is equally true that such districts as those 
ing on the Theobald’s Road, the Seven Dials, and 
> Market, to say nothing of Spitalfields and the 
ct east of the Tower, constituted a reproach to a 
sed community, but must add that, in my opinion, 
esidential parts of the town then presented a much 
fF appearance than is the case at the present time. 


* * * 


rhe first symptom of impending change in favour of 
r came when Captain Fowke designed the new 
ings at Kensington and decked out facades with 
shings of terra-cotta. I used to pass my time very 
ently in watching the builders at work on the Albert 
and the Royal College of Science, and could not 
expressing the belief that the excellent baked clay 
ined with brick of sympathetic hue marked an era of 
ess and reform. Then, without warning, London 
terra-cotta mad. Some architect—I forget his 
—persuaded the Duke of Bedford that Russell 
r¢ needed brightening. Forthwith the furnaces 
ed, and in a few months terra-cotta trimmings 
‘d in Bloomsbury, there to be adjusted to Burton’s 
speculations, much to the annoyance and disgust 
© residents, and particularly to the eyes of Mr. 
re Street, who lived in one of the houses. 


* * od 


ainly I made my protest in the ‘Morning Post,’ 
€country at the time was occupied with the subject 
€e acres and a cow, and no one paid heed to the 
‘ation of the five-acred Russell Square or the Field 
Forty Footsteps. Since that period I have given 
€ to the study of the most appropriate colour for 
vations of London buildings. I began my studies 
bserving the painted stucco of Regent’s Park, 
it Street, the West Strand, Belgravia, and Notting 

t became apparent to me that the buildings of 
Parts were coloured according to plan, a clause in 
ses stating that the lessees covenant to renew the 
ed exteriors within the month of August in every 
year, the period being the same for all, and tne 
‘be that of Bath stone. 


Causerie: 
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On Colour 


_ “ About this time I gave myself definite ideas regard- 
ing the value of the drab brickwork of certain districts, 
where I found the fronts enriched with white paint for | 
the sashed windows, stuccoed bands for string cornices, 
and dark green doors, the latter treated as exquisitely as 
the carriage panels of ducal equipages. To my eyes all 
seemed orderly and proper. When the ghost of Queen 
Anne was resuscitated by young Norman Shaw, and red 
brick became the dress uniform for buildings of deport- 
ment, much to the chagrin of my old master, Professor 
Donaldson, I spoke to several friends at the Royal 
Academy, but they simply pooh-poohed my views. 
* * * 


“Since that time I have seen things rapidly change. 
Some eccentric persons, tiring of plain, restful colour- 
ings, contrasting with the umbrageous greenery of the 
foliage, have had their housefronts daubed a brilliant red. 
Others have favoured chocolate, and not a few have 
indulged their fancies in various shades of pink; for most 
people have been taught to look upon stucco as an acrid 
putrescence. Personally, I am in favour of Portland 
stone for the more important buildings and for business 
premises, but I abhor red brick in a stucco district, and 
there are other peculiarities which do not appeal to my 
sensitive eye. 

* * * 

“The other morning, as I was walking down Kings- 
way, I noticed a smart new building looking quite gay in 
the sun, and quite expensive owing to the excellence of 
the Portland stone. If I am allowed to criticise may I say 
that the red tiles hardly suited the blue ironwork or the 
pearly whiteness of the stone. This, however, will right 
itself when the sooty particles settle the harmonic blend- 
ing of the primary colours. 

* * * 

“‘For external effects in this climate architects are 
lhmited in their choice of colour. Portland stone fronts 
can have white painted woodwork, and the iron can be 
painted a pale blue, light green, or bronze. The skyline 
of such buildings should be treated simply, and green 
slates contrast most effectively with a blue-grey or drab 
sky. In a word, three colours are more than sufficient 
for the outside of London buildings, and one of these 
tints must dominate. Buildings in London should be 
stone-coloured, brick-coloured, red, yellow, or what you 
will, or painted stucco, to a simple tint, with appropriate 
contrasting colours for subsidiary portions. 

* %* 


“In the country there exist similar opportunities for 
the artist-architect regarding colour. Cottages and 
farmhouses should appear to blend with the earth and 
scenery. It is so depressing to encounter buildings start- 
ing up from the soil like weeds. In the past it was 
customary for the builders to tint the rough-cast, stucco, 
or pebble-dash, in a variety of ways, according to 
locality, tradition, and local feeling. I have admired the 
tinted plaster of the houses forming the fishing villages 
of Cornwall and the West Country, and cannot under- 
stand how it is that these lessons of good taste have come 
to 'be ignored. I do not desire to walk about in town or 
countrv in order to be confronted with odd-coloured 
butterflies, and I trust you will publish this letter as a 
mild protest against experiments which tend to lower and 
degrade taste. Surely we suffer enough from the adver- 
tisement fiend without encouraging further digressions in 
the way of multi-coloured coats.” 


My answer to the foregoing letter is'its publication in 
these columns. I had another matter about which I 
wished to discourse, but colour is an affair of urgency ; 
hence the despatch I have evinced in taking advantage 
of my correspondent’s generous communication. AERO. 
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Daniel Asher Alexander 


MONG the architect-engineers who flourished a 
century ago, the name of Alexander is almost 
unknown to the generality of readers. His 
works are scattered in various parts of the 

kingdom, inland and along the coasts, bearing witness to 
his genius and his faithful service to his country, per- 
formed when she was menaced by a powerful enemy. 


Alexander was pre-eminently a Londoner, “and 
although in after years he transferred a portion of his 
affections to the West Country, near. the scene of his 
greatest work, he must be considered as one of the chief 
members of the talented coterie of metropolitan architects 
who influenced taste during the reigns of the third and 
fourth Georges. ‘In London he had a circle of his own, 
and claimed for his intimate companions Flaxman and 
Chantrey, with whom he made annual trips to France, 
and journeyed by diligence from town to town studying, 
and with such friends breathing an atmosphere of con- 
genial wit. In common with other leading men of the 
time he rode his horse from one end of the country to the 
other to superintend the details of his work, was familiar 
with the time-tables of the coaching era, voyaged by 
sailing packet to Calais, and lived to witness the 
triumphs of Stephenson. Meanwhile his lighthouses 
were guiding the mariner; his docks, wharves, and 
bridges were in use; and his prisons throbbed with the 
emotions of thousands, for it fell to Alexander’s lot to 
design the granite stronghold on the heights of Dart- 
moor and the gaol at Maidstone. He was often called 
upon to consult with the Corporation of London, the 
London Dock Company, and the Admiralty Board, and 
not the least of his services were those rendered: as Sur- 
veyor to the Trinity Brethren. 


The French and American prisoners of war who 


experienced the rigours of life on Dartmoor never forgot 


the terrible associations of the place; for the character 
of Alexander’s masterpiece, like that of Dance’s New- 
gate, was the product of the stern necessity of the times. 
No blame attaches to the architect’s work on this score ; 
the problem he was faced with was novel in every 
particular, and his grim realisation of a prison had in its 
conception all the imagination and mystery of Piranesi’s 
inventions; and through this medium he was enabled to 
express the iron soul of the England of our forbears. 
Daniel Asher Alexander was born in London in the 
year 1768, and was educated at St. Paul’s School. At 
the age of fourteen he was admitted as a student to the 
Royal Academy, and attended the lectures prepared by 
Thomas Sandby. Such was his zest for architecture 
that scarce two months elapsed before he was awarded 
a silver medal. This initial success determined his father 
to article him forthwith to a Mr. Samuel Robinson, in 
Finsbury Circus, and while under this architect’s care 
young Alexander was brought into touch with the prin- 
ciples of heavy construction associated with warehouses 
and buildings of that stamp, which were a speciality of 
his master’s practice. It will be readily understood how 
this training proved beneficial to him in his future career 
of architect-engineer. Inthe last quarter of the eighteenth 
century the training of an architect was deemed to be a 
very serious matter, and pupilage of five years or more 
merely preliminary education. Judging from his subse- 
quent works it is apparent that this young enthusiast was 


sifted with rare confidence in his own power, for as soon 


as his'term of five years with his master expired he was 
entrusted to design a house for a Dr. Saunders on High- 
burv Hill. at that time a fashionable suburban district. 
Then followed, in rapid succession, commissions for 
warehouses at Bankside and in Mark Lane, some of 
which still exist. At that time, when Alexander was still 
in his early twenties, he was entrusted by the Trinity 
Brethren with the widening of Rochester Bridge, a con- 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE BANK OF ADELAIDE, LEADEM 
STREET, LONDON.. 


tract teeming with difficulties and necessitating formin 


the two central arches into one. Nothing daun 
Alexander began operations, and proceeded to f 
caissons, but as fast as the new piers were built the 
washed away the cement until the safety of the fal 
was threatened. In outlining to the authorities 
details of this work the architect had warned them 
it would be essential to keep the pumps going seven 
a week, but they would not forgo their puritan 
obstinacy. At last, when ruin seemed inevitable, 


architect succeeded in overcoming all objections 1 
Sunday labour, the contract was finished, and the bridg 
1818 Alexander prepared 


stood for years. In 
design for a new bridge of five arches, to cross the Me 
way at another point; but nothing further was done 
Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, was entrusted with the 
after Alexanders death. Previously, in 
had been engaged with the younger Dance and a oy 


engineer named Chapman to prepare a report on th 


state of old London Bridge, which had underge 


successive patchings during the second half of # 

eighteenth century. The City Corporation, howey 

eventually decided to have a new bridge, which Jol 

Rennie designed after his triumph higher up the tive 
(To be concluded.) 
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The small panes to the three-light 


able in its simplicity of conception and refinement of detail. 
rare touch of character to the front, 


at fill the spandrels below the cornice level. 


window and its fanlight above give a 


ate eighteenth-century shop front design is’ admir 
detected in the draperies th 


This characteristic example of | 
A touch of symbolism may be 
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“Old Crosses. and Lych Gates.” 

When this book was written, the ques- 
ion of the most suitable form of memo- 
jal for our heroic dead was continually 
resent, the author remarks, and now the 
nterest and importance of the subject are 
1ore insistent than ever. “Such being 
he case, it was hoped that it might prove 
seful to gather together a collection of old 
rosses and lychgates as affording the most 
ppropriate form of monuments for repro- 
uction or adaptation to the needs of the 
resent.” 

Tracing the origin of the old crosses, 
hich are so conspicuous bv the roadside 
nd on the greens of many English vil- 
wes, he quotes a passage from a writer 
‘ the fifteenth centurv: “For this reason 
2n Crosses by ye wave, that when folke 
ussynge see the Crosse, they sholde thynke 
1 Hym that deyed on the Crosse, and 
orshypp Hym above all thynge.” Its 
olution, says Mr. Vallance, may be 
aced through well-defined stages, from 
e vertical monolith rising direct from the 
ound, next raised on steps and becoming 
tapering stem, while its head grows on 
ther side into the arms of a cross or 
pands into a_ lantern-like ornament, 
riched with sculptured figures and taber- 
cle work. 

The fifteenth-centurv passage quoted by 
tr. Vallance. may explain why crosses 
ould be erected up and down the coun- 
, but, then, Mr. Vallance himself tells us 
ut prior to the crosses there were mono- 
is, and why many of these were put up 


Book Notices 


on end must be as great a mystery as the 
Druidical trilithons on Salisbury Plain. 
What is probable, however, is that these vil- 
lage monoliths were erected in the market 
square or on the green in something of the 
same spirit as a flagstaff is planted to mark 
a place of meeting. 

Our illustration of the Poultry Cross at 
Salisbury shows it as restored: the original 
dates probably from the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century. Similar types are to be 
found at Malmesbury, Cheddar, and 
Chichester. Mr. Vallance points out that 
there is hardly any scope for a great variety 
of tpyes in lychgates. They are usually 
found to have been constructed of the most 
convenient local material. The lychgate 
at Pulborough, Sussex, it may be noted, 
is an example of a pyramidal roof, and may 
be contrasted with the cross-ridged con- 
struction of the lychgate at Monnington in 
Wye. Both are square on plan and built 
of timber. 

Mr. Vallance’s book makes an appeal, 
not only to the architect, but to the general 
reader and lover of the past. 


“Old Crosses and Lych Gates.” By Aymer Vallance. 
Pp. 198. London, B. T, Batsfurd, Ltd, 94, High 
Ho'born. 


A New Book on English Interiors. 

The publication on subscription is an- 
nounced through Messrs. B. T. Batsford 
of ‘The English Interior: a Review of 
the Decoration of English Homes from 
Tudor Times to the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
by Mr. Arthur — Stratton, Be oeAGe 
BARS labsAc The work, which forms a 
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small folio, may be described as the first 
endeavour to treat adequately the evolu- 
tion of the English interior as a whole, 
The author divides his subject into three 
main sections—Tudor and Elizabethan, 
later Stuart, and Georgian—and also de- 
votes sections to such chief interior 
features as wall treatment, chimneypieces, 
doors, staircases, etc. While Mr. Strat- 
ton has aimed throughout to link his 
subject with the contemporary social life, 
the chief feature of the book is the series 
of over 100 plates which form a panorama 
of the changing styles of the English 
home, from the sturdy vernacular timber 
fashion of the earlv Tudors to the graceful 
and delicate classicism of the brothers 
Adam, These are reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken specially from many famous 
houses, and represent the work ‘of nearly 
all important English designers and deco- 
rators during three centuries. 


“Furniture for Small Houses.” 

Mr. Percy Wells’s designs for simple 
and inexpensive furniture attracted much 
attention when exhibited at Shoreditch 
Technical Institute arranged in a suite of 
furnished rooms, and were visited by 
Queen Alexandra, The designs have been 
collected into a volume, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
with some additional material, under the 
title of ‘‘ Furniture for Small Houses.” 
Mr. Wells’s special experience has enabled 
him to produce designs which are simple, 
economical, and easy of construction, yet 
without loss of artistic effect. 


THE POULTRY CROSS, SALISBURY. 
(From “ Old Crosses and Lych Gates,” by eAymer Vallance). 
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The Ventilation of Concrete Buildings 


1920. 


4 


By EDWARD L. JOSEPH, M.TEE., F.C:5, 


reinforced concrete in the construc- 

tion of buildings for works, offices, 
and public institutions calls for very care- 
ful consideration as regards the efficient 
ventilation of these structures. The term 
“ventilation”? will, in this paper, be 
taken to include heating and otherwise 
cleaning or purifying the air where the 
same is required. That the urgency for 
these considerations arises cannot be 
questioned, and the necessity for pro- 
viding a clean and healthy atmosphere 
for all occupants in which to carry out 
their respective duties is very real in these 
days when every possible factor con- 
tributing to increased production and 
general national health or even greater 
comfort is a matter of the most vital im- 
portance both to the individual as an 
employer or owner and to the community 
as a whole. The modern concrete build- 
ing offers in its finished state an ideal 
structure as regards light, cleanliness, and 
strength, and an_ efficient system of 
ventilation, especially in a works where 
the nature of the trade carried on tends 
to vitiate the atmosphere and will have a 
marked effect upon the vitality of the 
occupants ; and the comparatively small 
initial cost of a proper ventilating plant is 
altogether out .of proportion to the imme- 
diate and lasting beneficial effects that 
such an installation would have. It is, 
however, essential that every problem be 
considered individually, and the author 
has found during his long experience as a 
ventilating engineer that in many Cases 
considerable sums of money have been 
expended upon schemes that have pro- 
vided almost negative results, entirely due 
to the inability of the person responsible 
for the installation to appreciate the 
fundamental principles governing the 
successful design of a ventilating plant. 
Thanks to the comparative simplicity, from 
a ventilating point of view, of a concrete 
building, the ventilating engineer can 
have a comparatively straightforward task 
in the design of a really efficient system, 
and it is with details of such schemes that 
the author proposes to deal. The sim- 
plicity of the scheme and the consequent 
ease of carrying it out will be much accen- 
tuated if the work of the ventilating engi- 
neer be carried out simultaneously with 
the erection of the building. 


T HE modern trend towards the use of 


Systems 


Generally speaking, there are four out- 
standing systems in ventilating practice: 
The plenum system. 

. The exhaust system. 
. The plenum exhaust system. 

4. The recirculating system. 

The plenum system is the most usual in 
standard practice, and in conjunction 
with a proper system of distributing duct- 
work, perfect results should be obtained. 
The exhaust system, as its name implies, 
consists simply of exhaust fans which may 
operate in direct contact with the air to 
be exhausted on one side and the open 
atmosphere on the other, or short lengths 
of ductwork may be used either on the 
suction or exhaust side of the fan or both. 
This system, however, is very inefficient, 
is liable to cause draughts, and should 


ANON) 


*Excerpts from a’ paper read at the ninety-siath 
ordinary general meeting of the Concrete Institute. 


never be used unless conditions absolutely 
preclude the use of either one of the other 
systems. The combined system of plenum 
and exhaust fans is used where the con- 
ditions are sufficiently severe to necessi- 
tate some means of additional assistance, 
without which the plenum fan alone would 
be incapable of efficiently dealing with the 
situation. In cinemas, theatres, basement 
halls, kitchens, etc., this system should in 
nearly all cases be used with advantage. 
The recirculating system of combined 
heating and ventilation is most suitably 
applied in connection with works and 
similar large open-spaced buildings. The 
advantage of this form of ventilation is 
that the air being recirculated the power 
expended upon heating can be reduced to 
a minimum and very good and efficient 
results obtained. A modification of this 
system has been devised by the author, 
whereby a small quantity of fresh air is 
drawn into the building and mixed with 
the main volume of recirculated air. This 
quantity of fresh air can be varied at will 
between the limits of zero and about 33 1-3 
per cent. of fresh air to total volume of 
air circulated. This is especially valuable 
in summer time, when fresh air can be 
introduced without affecting either the 
cost of operation or the simplicity of the 
system. In the winter time the volume of 
fresh air can be reduced, and even on the 
coldest days the economical running of 
the boiler plant can still be maintained. 
In the February, 1920, issue of the “ Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Magazine,’’ publ’shed 
in the United States, appears a very inte- 
resting article on Ozone, in the course of 
which the writer of that article describes 
the application of a recirculating system 
similar to one which has been applied 
to a large school with remarkably efficient 
results. An interesting application of this 
system was patented by the author some 
years ago for special use in extreme 
climates. 


Heat Losses 


In determining the capacity of the plant 
required the following points must be first 
considered : 

1. The total heat-radiating surfaces of 
the different materials exposed to the air 
at a temperature lower than that at which 
the air of the building is to be main- 
tained. This item includes floors as well 
as walls and roofs. 


2. The coefficient of heat transmission 
for each of these various materials. This 
unit is expressed in British Thermal 
Units (B.T.U.) per sq. ft. per degree 
Fahr. difference of temperature, and 
varies from 1.2 for common single glass 
windows to 0.10 for wood or hard ground 
or concrete. 

The co-efficients of heat transmission per 
degree Fahr. difference for ordinary con- 
crete walls of various thicknesses are 
given, on the average, as follows: 


Co-efficient of heat 


transmission 
Thickness Boia eu; 
of wall per degree Fahr. 
in inches. diff. in temp. 
A: Micmenettee ss Oieieehineay ees .65 
Gh adnan os sek cr agabanceess 56 
Bae Sete Sanwa eedamoe .48 
FS. Pic vayis vhs vemmagesenene 41 
00) a candosaint pidansentmnatecmars 35 


In regard to heat losses through walls, 
etc., of reinforced work, no actual data 
have been available to the author, but the 
table given would appear to need only 
slight revision for such, and even these 
revised figures would naturally vary for 
each particular system of construction, 


Aspect 


Undoubtedly aspect is a very important 
factor in the general efficiency of many 
classes of buildings. If a site can he 
chosen where the maximum amount of 
sunlight can enter the building, it wil 
usually be found that the occupants per 
form their duties with more cheerfulnes: 
than might be the case otherwise. Unfor 
tunately, this cannot be arranged in al 
cases, and it may be necessary to erect < 
new building on an old site, probabh 
entirely surrounded by other buildings t 
a similar height, the result being lack o 
air and partial absence of natural light 
Although the ventilating engineer is no 
capable of manufacturing sunlight, h 
can produce perfectly clean, pure, am 
fresh air, and it is this latter item of al 
that adequately compensates for the lacl 
of sunlight and renders the atmospher 
in a correctly ventilated building health 
and agreeable all the year round and a 
the same time a most effective insuranc 
against sickness and disease. The aspec 
also very largely governs the heat losse 
of any structure, and a building facin 
north or east must be more liberall 
catered for by the heating engineer tha 
need be in a similar building facing th 
otner points of the compass. In verv & 
posed positions this difference may easil 
amount to 10 per cent., and this is a poit 
to be kept well in mind. 


Air Changes 


The amount of fresh air supplied to 
building is generally expressed in th 
number of changes per hour or in cubi 
ft. per minute. Where the number « 
persons occupying a building is large 1 
proportion to the total cubic contents | 
the building, say, a cinema, the capaci 
of the plant should be based upon tl 
volume of fresh air per person per hot 
required. Public health authorities gen 
rally stipulate an average minimum | 
1,200 cubic ft. per person per hour, but | 
cases where the air is purified by ozone, 
minimum of about half this amount is: 
most cases considered sufficient. If, ho 
ever, the number of persons per unlit | 
space is small, then the best method 1s | 
base the calculation on a number of a 
changes per hour and then work back 
the volume input in cubic ft. per a 
The number of air changes will vary fro 
21%4 to 3% per hour for large mode 
ofices to as many as six for pict 
theatres, and eight to ten for kitchen 
etc. In this connection it is desirable 
bear in mind the class of person for who 
the ventilation is provided. ‘Take, f 
instance, an extreme case, the ordina 
police court. From professional nee 
onlv the author has had experience of 
great many of these places. No more dif 
cult problem in ventilation exists, a 
greater part of the difficulty is cause 
a result of the condition of the 
and persons of the compulsory visito 
their friends. In this case especially ¢ 
Ls 
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At the present time many large works of reconstruction are 
architects with a very difficult problem in planning, sites being fi 
ancient lights, and so forth. In these circumstances, it is Supt" 
All the miore credit, therefore, to an architect when, like Mr. | 
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produce anything like a symmetrical arrangement in planning. 
ves success. To vindicate Beaux-Arts principles of planning in 
able achievement. 
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ithor cannot resist the temptation to 
ilogise the undoubted merits of ozone as 
purifier and a deodorising agent, and if 
yybody interested is wishful to test the 
uth of this statement let him pay a visit 
the Blackburn Sessions Court, of course 
retly in a professional capacity. 


Cleanliness 


The general cleanliness of a_ building 
hich is ventilated by ordinary means is 
spendent on the class of work carried 
it therein, and also on the source of the 
r supply. Even in the most modern 
fice building located in any town, dust 
ill very quickly accumulate unless care- 
il means are taken to prevent it so doing, 
ie most successful being a ventilating 
heme wherein all the air is cleansed and 
eed from dirt by some method of air 
ashing before being distributed into 
ie building. In the more extreme cases 
here the nature of the work itself wives 
se to dirt or dust, special means must be 
nployed to deal with it, and fresh air 
sntilation together with, or replaced by, 
ast extraction, will in most cases prove 
ie remedy. It is sometimes difficult in 
d buildings to obtain and keep a clean, 
astless condition of affairs, but in a 
ew building there is no excuse whatever 
x allowing such a state to continue and 
ven less for allowing it in the first in- 
ance to begin. 


Heat Losses 


It will be seen from the table given at 
1e beginning of the paper that the co- 
ficient of heat transmission expressed in 
ritish Thermal Units per degree Fahr. 
ifference in temperature between the 
iterior and exterior temperatures is very 
wourable for concrete buildings. The 
dvantage of this fact shows itself in two 
ays. Firstly, to obtain a constant work- 
ig temperature such as is usually 
squired in a factory, i.e., 60 deg. Fahr., 
1e heat lost by radiation being reason- 
ble, the boiler capacity can also be 
ormal in keeping therewith, and the fuel 
onsumption for heating purposes can be 
sduced to an economical basis. Secondly, 
nd no less important, the initial outlay 
or the heating and ventilating plant can 
e kept within reasonable limits, and a 
erfectly efficient and modern plant in- 
talled with a minimum of expense. The 
aterior of the building also will not be 
flected so rapidly by sudden changes of 
xternal conditions, and with reasonable 
lanipulation of the plant the same aver- 
ge conditions may be maintained all the 
ear round. This desirable condition is 
he direct result of the superior quality of 
concrete building in regard to what we 
aay term its “tightness”? or “ imperme- 
bility.” 

The erection of plant in a concrete 
yuilding offers excellent opportunities for 
areful consideration by the designer. It 
nay be quite possible after a structure is 
ompleted for much unnecessary time and 
aoney to be spent in making suitable pro- 
nsion for the hanging of electric mains, 
team or hot-water pipes, and the distri- 
juting ductwork of the air-purifying in- 
tallation. If, however, this point be 
sarefully considered while the building is 
eing designed, both time and money will 
2 saved, in addition to preventing the 
ybjectionable effects from electrolysis and 
surface disintegration, by having to cut 
to the finished concrete. The author is 
of opinion that by far the best method he 
has met with for dealing with this ques- 
tion is that one devised by Messrs. 
Burnard Geen and Brierley, whereby 
cored holes are left at equal and conve- 


nient intervals through all concrete 
beams so that either hangers can be fixed 
through these holes for large stuff or the 
smaller pipes can be passed through these 
holes as their supports. The former 
method would appear to be the better, as 
perfect symmetry results, and the indi- 
vidual erections are readily available for 
inspection, repair or replacement. This 
question of erection is really of much 
more importance than might appear at 
first sight, and unless such a plan as 
Messrs. Geen and Brierley’s system be 
adopted, it is easy to conceive of many 
hundreds of pounds being wasted in need- 
less erection work of a large building, 
which is, of course, the point of view of 
the heating and ventilating engineer, 
quite apart from the incalculable damage 
which might result from tampering with 
the permanent structure. In a finished 
building the usual alternative would be to 
provide a form of hanger which depends 
for its support on a clamping action. 
Another advantage offered by a concrete 
building is in the erection of the main and 
distributing ducts. These can most satis- 
factorily be formed in the concrete itself, 
thus saving both time and money and 
obviating the necessity for ductwork 
appearing on the surface or having to be 
cased round after erection. The ducts so 
formed are perfectly satisfactory. The 
correct co-efficient for the skin friction of 
concrete must be borne in mind when 
designing them. A very good example of 
ducts formed in concrete will be given on 
a slide on which is shown the ventilating 
installation of a very large factory. 

Regarding the erection of the main 
plant, this will follow standard practice, 
although here again expense can be saved 
if the various foundations be considered 
in the first place and formed when the 
floor of the plant room is prepared. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing remarks the need 
for, and advantages of, a correct system 
of ventilation in and properly applied to 
concrete buildings will be appreciated. 
The advantages that the modern concrete 
buildings offer as regards light, cleanli- 
ness, comparative ease of erection and 
the general “clean” design of the build: 
ine, make the task of the ventilating engi- 
neer a very pleasant one, and with due 
consideration given to the very important 
matter of complete co-operation between 
the designer of the building and the venti- 
lating engineer, an installation can be 
devised and installed that will reflect 
credit upon all parties concerned and 
render a healthy and efficient service to 
the occupants. 


Obituary 


Mr. W. M. Fraser. 
We regret to announce that Mr. W. M. 


Fraser, who had been associated with 
Messrs. Burn Brothers, of Rotunda 
Works, 3, Blackfriars Road, S.E., for 


over twenty-two years, passed away on 
June 9, after a serious operation and only 
a few days’ illness, He had a very wide 
circle of friends in the iron and building 
trades, by whom he will be greatly missed. 


Alderman A. Bywater, F.P. 

The death has occurred at Orrell, near 
Wigan, of Alderman A. Bywater, J.P., 
head and founder of the firm of builders 
and contractors trading locally under the 
title of Bywater and Sons. Many large 
building undertakings were carried 
through by his firm in the Wigan district. 
Mr. Bywater was 79 years of age. 


1920. 
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Societies and Institutions 


Scottish Institute of Architects. 

The annual meeting of the Institute of 
Architects in Scotland was held in the 
Society of Arts Hall, Edinburgh, Mr. 
William Kelly, LL.D., A.R.S.A., Aber- 
deen, presiding. The annual statement 
of accounts showed funds in hand to the 
amount of £5,280 18s. 2d. 

In the course of his address Dr. Kelly 
spoke of the education of the public to 
the understanding of the function of the 
architect, and of the necessity for im- 
provements in the education and training 
of architectural students. He said that 
because architecture was really organic 
building, the architect was first and fore- 
most a deviser of things that were con- 
structed and organised to the point of 
having become complete and well finished 
bodies. This view should be recommended 
for general acceptance by demonstration 
and teaching. 

Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., 
Glasgow, was elected president. 

Mr. John Keppie, Glasgow, proposed 
the toast of “ The City of Edinburgh,”’ 
which was responded to by Baillie ‘Robert- 
son, 

Sir George M‘Crae, vice-president of 
the Scottish Board of Health, submitting 
the toast of ‘‘ The Institute of Scottish 
Architects,’’ congratulated them on their 
successful year’s work. He was pleased 
to see that their energies had not been 
diverted entirely to their internal or 
domestic affairs, but that they had been 
taking an interest in art in its larger 
sense. 

The chairman, replying, said the best 
way to produce the labour required for 
housing schemes was not to prohibit other 
building. The result of that would be to 
restrict the number of men employed in 
the building trade, and throw out of work 
the superior craftsmen whose work was 
not needed in building schemes: For that 
reason they welcomed the result of the 
recent appeal to the Central Tribunal. 


The Surveyors’ Institution Country 
Meeting. 

The country meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution at Gloucester will take place 
on Thursday and Friday, July 8 and 9. 

On the morning of the 8th the members 
attending will be received at the Guildhall 
by the Mayor, and papers on ‘‘Gloucester”’ 
and “ The Agricultural Bill ’’ will be read 
and discussed. Members and guests will 
lunch together at the New Inn, and after- 
wards one party will visit the cathedral 
whilst another will inspect the Gloucester 
Wagon Company’s works. In the even- 
ing the institution dinner will be held at 
the Bell Hotel. 

The second day will be devoted to ex- 
cursions, one party going by boat to 
Tewkesbury and returning by the same 
route, stopping at Maismore Park to in- 
spect Mr. J. J. Cridlan’s famous herd of 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. 

Another party will make a 
motor chars-a-bancs through the Cots- 
wolds, stopping en route to visit the 
Roman Villa and woods at Chedworth, 
Cirencester Abbey, Roman Pavement, 
etc., and Lord Bathurst’s park and woods, 


Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Glasgow Institute of Architects have 
paid a visit to Stirling and inspected 
the new Municipal Buildings. There was 
a considerable number of Members, Assso- 
ciates, and Students present. The archi- 
tect for the buildings, Mr. J. Gaff Gilles- 
pie, showed the party over the premises. 


tour by 
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Enquiries Answered 


Increase in Building Prices, 

E. J. D. (Dudley) writes: ‘‘ Please say 
by what percentage building trade prices 
have risen since January, 1920.”’ ” 

—It is difficult to give information 
which would refer specifically to the 
Dudley locality, but the average increase 
in the London area since the new year has 
been roughly 27 per cent., which covers 
increases in wages, _ freights, and 
materials (and, of course, loss of effi- 
ciency due to higher wages and shorter 
hours). 

Acoustics of Semt-Circular Building. 

Correspondent writes: “A _ building 
semi-circular on plan with a domed roof 
has imperfect acoustic properties. The 
building is used for committee purposes, 
and the chairman sits near the flat wall 
butting on the semi-circle. It is 45 ft. in 
diameter and 31 ft. high to springing of 
dome. Please suggest some means for 
improving its acoustic properties, such as 
with overhead wires, etc. The building is 
in a hot climate, where through breezes 
are invited and overhead fans are in, use. 
The walls are of brickwork plastered, 
floor of teak, and dome of concrete. 
There is a gallery at a level of 9 ft. from 
floor.” 

The chief fault of this auditorium, 
judging from the notes and drawings 
given, is its excessive internal volume. 
This large volume, together with the 
apparently small amount of _ sound- 
absorbing material employed on its walls 
and fittings, causes a long réverberation 
which must prevent distinct hearing. 
Reverberation is the term given to the 
length of time a sound once uttered in a 
room takes to die away and is measured in 
seconds. By volume is meant the volume 
of air enclosed by the bounding surfaces 
of the room. The reverberation increases 
with an increased volume and decreases 
in proportion to the amount of sound- 
absorbing material introduced into the 


room. Using Sabine’s formula, 
=O OCnIA 
A 
where ¢ is the reverberation in seconds, V 
is the volume in cubic ft., and A 
is the total number of units. of 
absorption present in the room. In 


this case, from ‘calculations made from 
the small drawings given, the volume V 
is aS much as 100,000 cu. ft., the number 
of units of absorption due to hard surfaces 
is 280 units, the number of units due to 
gallery seats (taken at 100) is 195, and 
allowing for 100 persons present (partly on 
the floor and partly in the gallery) the 
number due to the audience would be 634 
units. The coefficients used are those 
given by Sabine for hard plaster, glass, 
wood, members of the audience, and 
upholstered chairs. An absorption of 75 
per cent. is allowed for the area of open 
iron grille, and gives 272 units. The 
total A is therefore on a generous allow- 
ance, 1,381 units, and substituting in 
Sabine’s equation the reverberation ¢ is 
found to be as much as 3.6 sec.- In 
making the calculations every allowance 
was made in favour of more absorbing 
material rather than less; and it is pro- 
bable that 100 persons is more than the 
average number present, since the hall is 
used for committee purposes. The figure 
3-6 sec. is likely therefore to be a good 
minimum for the ordinary uses of the 
room, but even so it is greatly in excess 
of vood acoustic conditions. A reverbera- 
tion of 3.6 sec. means, of course, that a 
syllable once uttered will continue for 
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that length of time, and will overlap the 
succeeding eight or ten syllables. The 
audience is the greatest absorbing factor 
in a room, and calculations on the same 
basis show that when this room is empty 
a reverberation of as much as 5.3 sec. may 
be expected, and if only a small number 
of persons should attend in committee 
there would be a considerably longer rever- 
beration than 3.6 sec. In addition to the 
long reverberation, it is probable that the 
concrete semi-dome and barrel vault 
cause echoes and interference, and they 
are pretty certain to cause irregularities of 
sound if a speaker should move his head 
while speaking. The best remedy would 
be undoubtedly to eliminate the. mis- 
chievous volume and mischievous surfaces 
of dome and vault by running a ceiling 
across the building at cornice level. A 
flat ceiling is specially desirable for com- 
mittee work, for at any moment the rela- 
tive positions of speaker and audience may 
change, and therefore a uniform reflecting 
surface overhead is advantageous. In this 
case two advantages could result. The 
volume of the semi-dome and vault con- 
stitute together more than a quarter of 
the whole volume of the hall and account 
(from calculations) for at least a second 
of reverberation. By a ceiling at cornice 
level this volume would be eliminated and 
the reverberation reduced from 3.6 to 2.6 
sec. But even these conditions, though 
much improved, would not be good. A 
considerable amount of absorbing material 
should still be introduced in the form of 
curtains, carpets, or panels of felt. When 
the ceiling has been placed approximately 
300 sq. yds. of good sound absorbing 
material is required in order further to 
reduce the reverberation to 1.5 sec., which 
could be called fair conditions for a hail 
of this size. The new ceiling should be of 
plaster without a finishing coat, which 
provides a certain absorption. Felt panels 
could be arranged on the wall surfaces. 
The felt should be fastened to battens 
fixed to the wall, and a smooth cloth can 
be strained over it for the sake of appear- 
ance. At present the position of the semi- 
dome above and in front of the chairman 
1s specially harmful, for it causes reflec- 
tion back upon himself while speaking. 
The minimum height of a hard surface 
which throws back sound immediately on 
a.speaker is 35 to 4o ft. Here the concave 
mirror of the semi-dome is at least 50 ft. 
distant, which means that reflected sound 
from the chairman’s voice returns to him 
after travelling 100 ft., and must cause 
redundancy. 

There is no evidence to show that wires 
have ever been any use whatever as a 
remedy, and it is not easy to see how they 
could be supposed to be so. If it is found 
impossible to run a ceiling across as sug- 
gested, there is only one other true 
remedy, and that is to line the entire 
surface of semi-dome and vault with felt 
on the American system. See Bulletin 
No. 87 of the University of Illinois, Chap- 
man and Hall, London. The method 
employed in the Illinois auditorium was to 
mount the felt on thin furring strips which 
were bent to fit the curvature of the wall 
and dome. The felt will eliminate the 
harmful reflection from the semi-dome and 
barrel vault and at the same time provide 
a considerable amount of absorbing mate- 
rial towards reducing reverberation. 

H. BAGENAL. 

[At the special request of our corres- 
pondent, we refrain from reproducing the 
drawings which he sends. As a general 
rule, however, enquiries can only be 
answered on condition that any necessary 
illustrations shall be given.—Ebs., A.J.] 


' Monday, September 27, 1920, are set fort 


The A.A. School e 
Architecture “i 


x a | 

The conditions governing admission { 
the A.A. School, and other particulars re 
lating to the new session, which opens 9 


in a pamphlet, just issued: 7 


. . = 
Entrance Examination, ete. 4 


All candidates for admission to th 
school are required to sit for the entrance 
examination, which consists of the follow 
ing subjects: I. English composition 
II. Freehand drawing from the cast; II] 
Mathematics (algebra, quadratic equa 
tions); IV. Geometry (intersection 0 
solids). ; 

A pass must be obtained in Subject I] 
and in any two of the remaining subjects 

The next examination will be held a 
the Architectural Association, 34-35, Bed 
ford Square, W.C.1, on Tuesday, July 27 
1920. | 

Entrance Scholarships. 

(A) OPEN SCHOLARSHIP,—Value sixty 
guineas per annum.—This scholarship i: 
open to candidates who are under the agi 
of nineteen on July 1 of the year in whict 
they compete, and is renewable from yeai 
to year for three years at the discretion o} 
the council. | 

(8) PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP.—Value sixty guineas per 
annum,—This scholarship is open to ean. 
didates who (i) At the time of application 
are pupils in any public school recognised 
by the Headmasters’ Conference; (ii) are 
under the age of nineteen on July 1 of the 
year in which they compete, i 

All candidates will be required to sit for 
the school entrance ¢xamination. 

A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained 
on application to Mr, F. R. Yerbury, 
secretary, , 


Empire ‘Timber Exhibition 

This exhibition will take place at Hol- 
land Park Skating Rink from July 5 
to 17, The Department of Overseas 
Trade, in promoting it, aims at intro- 
ducing to the British timber trade the 
wide range of timbers grown within the 
Empire, Many of these are but little 
known in the United Kingdom. At the 
same time the exhibition will demonstrate 
how, under the stress of war, the home 
grown timbers were further exploited and 
developed, and the possibilities of larger 
development in the future. 3 

Practically every timber-growing ee 
in the Empire is represented eit € 
by an official exhibit or a aie 
firm or both. The Dominions of Canada 
New Zealand, and Newfoundland, the 
Indian Empire, the Governments 
Western Australia, New South Wa 5 
Tasmania, Union of South Africa, the Ad- 
ministration of British Honduras, British 
Guiana, Ceylon, Gold Coast, Trinidad. 
Fiji, Nigeria, and East Africa Pro eC- 
torate are all exhibiting, 

Exhibits will be shown both in th 
rough and in the finished state. Axfeat 
of the Western Australian exhibit will 
a panelled. room and furniture made 
jarrah (Western Australian mahogany 
everlasting wood). The extraordinar 
durability of this wood is exemplified 
various posts and rafters, which  shov 
little sign of deterioration after periods 0 
sixty years in the ground or roof, as he 
case may be, . 
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Domestic Architecture, 11,—-Design for Cottages 


near Godalming 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
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These charming little semi-detached cottages, of which, as may be seen from the plans, three groups are to be 
built, are of rough-cast outside, with red-tiled roofs. The sills and heads of the windows are of roofing tiles with 
the nibs projecting, The floors are of wood, the ground floors being laid in mastic on concrete. 
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_ Correspondence 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, JUNE 30, 
been to wait until it had met with 
approval before mentioning it in the 
Code, 

JEROME. 


Architectural Education 
and Schools of Art 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—My attention has been called to 
the letter from Mr. J..G. Coombs, of the 
Leeds School of Art, on the above subject 
in your issue of June 16, in which he 
states that a full-time department of archi- 
tecture has recently been established in 
this School of Art. 

The department he has in mind is a de- 
partment of architectural draughtsman- 
ship, temporarily established for the train- 
ing of ex-Service men, and is not a de- 
partment of architecture. I shall be glad 
f you can make this correction in view of 
he fact that there is a School of Architec- 
ure at the Liverpool University. 

GEO. MARPLES, 
; Principal. 
Liverpool ‘City School of Art. 


Building Guilds 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—I was glad to see your apprecia- 
ive note on Mr. Penty’s letter on the 
3uilding Guilds, more particularly as I 
uspect you are by no means converted to 
he ideas which he has advocated so long 
md so strenuously. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Penty published 
4s book on the restoration of the Guild 
ystem, and since, as you are aware, the 
suild ideas have spread and reached out 
n many directions, not only in England, 
ut in America. Recently architects have 
ome in for quite a refreshing dose of criti- 
ism from the public, but we can, as a 
ody, congratulate ourselves that it is an 
tchitect who hammered out from his own 
ersonal experiences the outlines of the 
orm of society which is to replace the pre- 
ent One, now in such a dyspeptic condi- 
on. ; 

Tt must be some satisfaction to Mr. 
nty, Mr. Orage, and Mr. Hobson, the 
ioneers of the ideas which inform the 
suilding Guilds, that the Manchester Guild 
f Builders is now to start building opera- 
ions. G. LL. MORRIS. 


——_—_—_—_ 


Phe Federated Builders’ 
Code 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—Mr. Sumner Smith, in your 
sue of May 26, stating the case for and 
n behalf of the quantity surveyors and 
wir objections to the Code, says ‘‘ that 
ne greater responsibilities and duties they 
ould have to perform in complying with 
ve Code could be met by an increase in 
es.” I do not see eye to eye with him 
1 this point, for in my opinion the fees 
ould be adequate and reasonable pro- 
ded they are not divided between the 
chitect and the surveyor. 

As regards ‘‘ The National Standard 
lethod of Measurement ’’ proposed to be 
t up, we should desire to know more 
bout it, and whether it was workable 
*fore acquiescing in its adoption. The 
ederated Builders have certainly at- 
mpted much by their Code, but the 
ast they could have done would have 


a 


To tie Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—I have read with interest the 
articles on the Federated Builders’ Code 
by Mr. T. Sumner Smith. There is little 
doubt that the builder in the past has 
been unfairly dealt with. The architect 
has had too much power ang! too little 
responsibility; but the builder has now 
taken a stand, and the Code is the result. 
If adopted the Code will at any rate tend 
to keep a man to his own profession. The 
builder has suffered too much from quan- 
tities emanating from the same source as 
the drawings, and in numerous cases 
prepared by inexperienced persons, who, 
nevertheless, have been paid the full fees 
for work only half done. In future the 
builder should at any rate get accurate 
and reliable .quantities, and along with 
a national system of quantity surveying 
the wide margin between the lowest and 
highest tender will disappear. 

** BUILDER.” 

York. 


Competition News 


Messrs. Marsh, Fones, and Cribb’s 
New Premises, Leeds. 

In the architectural competition recently 
promoted by Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and 
Cribb, Ltd., of Leeds, more than 170 
leading architects applied to compete, and 
a selection of thirty-one architects sent in 
schemes, These thirty-one architects con- 
sisted of twenty-five from the British Isles 
and six from New York, Toronto, and 
Philadelphia respectively. The assessor, 
Sir John J. Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D., has 
now made his award, the successful com- 
petitors being Messrs. Cackett and Burns- 
Dick, Pilgrim House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


War Memorial, Liege. 


The province and town of Liége are to 
erect a monument commemorating the 
defence of Belgium against the German 
invader. A sum of 1,000,000fr. has been 
subscribed for the project. The design 
for the memorial will be decided by a com- 
petition open to architects and sculptors 
of Belgium or the Allied Powers. The 
conditions of the competition will be for- 
warded free of charge to any qualified 
applicant on receipt of a request addressed 
to M. Léon Maréchal, Bureau des Beaux- 
Arts, Hotel de Ville, Litge, Belgium. A 
man of the selected site will be sent on re- 
ceipt of postal order for 5fr. 


Flenry Saxon Snell Scholarship. 


The subject for the Henry Saxon Snel! 
Scholarship, 1920, will be a “Home of 
Rest for Aged Poor.’ Designs to be sent 
in on July 1. Further particulars from the 
Secretary, the Architectural Association, 


. 35. Bedford-square, W.C, 


Gloucester War Memorial. 


The Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A. desire to call the attention of 
Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above competition 
are unsatisfactory. The Competitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members 
and Licentiates are advised to take no part 
in the competition. 


1920. 
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How the 


to Eliminate 
Smoke Nuisance 


There are two main sources of air pollu- 
ton by smoke—industrial and domestic. 
It is with the domestic aspect of the smoke 
question, in particular reference to the 
present housing situation, that a short in- 
terlm report, now published by the 
Ministry of Health Committee on “ Smoke 
and Noxious Vapours Abatement,” is con- 
cerned. 

There is no law forbidding the burning 
of raw coal, and there are a million new 
houses to be built in the next few years. 
The Committee realise that “prevention is 
better than cure.’’ They feel strongly 
that the new houses must not perpetuate 
the smoke evil ; “a unique opportunity for 
constructive reform’? must not be lost. 
Accordingly the Committee have investi- 
gated various ways in which heat can be 
supplied to the new houses smokelessly, 
that is to say, without burning raw coal in 
domestic grates. 

The Committee are not wedded to any 
particular scheme of domestic heating as 
universally applicable, but they show that 
practicable hygienic and economical 
methods are available for supplying the 
requisite heat, and they recommend that 
sanction to housing schemes submitted by 
local housing authorities or public utility 
societies should be conditional upon the 
provision of smokeless methods of heating 
as suggested in the “conclusions” of the 
report, which are as follows: “ Certain 
general conclusions emerge from the data 
before us, which we may usefully sum- 
marise, as follows: 

“(1) The witnesses whom we have heard 
have, almost without exception, condemned 
either explicitly or implicitly the old- 
fashioned kitchen range and back-boiler 
as inefficient, wasteful of fuel and labour, 
and productive of smoke. Subject to the 
opinion previously expressed with regard 
to the future possibilities of electricity as 
a heating agent, we think that wherever a 
supply of gas is available a gas cooker 
should be installed in lieu of a coal range. 

“(2) The cheapest and most efficient 
method of providing a supply of hot water 
where a central supply is not practicable is 
by a coke-fired: boiler. 

“(3) A central hot water supply for 
detached houses, where ovracticable, is a 
desirable system if it can be provided at 
a moderate cost. Practical experiments in 
this direction are urgently needed and 
should be given every encouragement. 

“(4) For tenement houses a central sup- 
ply of hot water is quite practicable and 
should be provided universally. 

“(5) The system of installing separate 
central-heating plants in each house heated 
by coke or anthracite should be employed 
far more widely than is at present the 
case. 

“(6) As far as practicable gas fires or 
hot-water radiators (or electric radiators 
subject to the question of cost) should en- 
tirely supersede the old-fashioned open 
coal fire, adequate means for proper venti- 
lation being provided. 

“(7) We are aware that there is still a 
strong prejudice in many quarters in 
favour of an open coal fire, and we there- 
fore limit our recommendation to this 
extent, namely, that in none of the houses 
built with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment subsidy should more than one, or, in 
exceptional circumstances, two coal grates 
be installed. 
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Lea Reports 
Claim for Dilapidations 


Marischkine v. Wortman. 


(June 9. Official Reteree’s Court. Betore Mr.G.A, 


Scott. ] 

In this action, which was the first heard 
by the newly-appointed High Court 
Official Referee in place of the late Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie, the plaintiff claimed 
damages for the dilapidations of a build- 
ang in St. Mark’s Road, North Kensing- 
ton, called Badminton Hall. 

Mr. Raynor Goddard appeared for the 
plaintiff and Mr. R. J. Willis for the de- 
fendant. 

The plaintiff, it appeared, built the hall 
in 1908 to be used specially for the game 
of badminton and for wedding receptions 
and dances. In 1917, the occupation for 
these purposes being at a discount, the 
defendant who was a manufacturer of 
what were called nurse-balloons which were 
used by the air service, wanted the pre- 
mises for the purposes of this work, and 
the plaintiff agreed tolet them to him fora 
period of one year, under an agreement, 
at a rental of £300, and plaintiff now 
ciaimed £180 in respect of neglect to 
revair in breach of a contract of the agree- 
ment of tenancy. 

The agreement was that the premises 
were only to ve used for the purposes of 
the manufacture in which defendant was 
engaged, and that he should at the end 
of the term deliver them up in as good 
a state of repair as they were in at the 
commencement of the term. 

The defendant disputed liability as to 
some of the items of claim and alleged 
overcharge in regard to those which he 
did not dispute. 

The evidence in support of the plain- 
tiff’s claim occupied the whole of the day, 
at the close of which the parties arrived 
at a settlement of the action, the terms of 
which were that the defendant should pay 
to the plaintiff £250 in settlement of the 
claim and the costs of the litigation. 


Builder’s Action for Work 
Vare v. Beadal. 
(June rr, Official Keferee's Court. Before Mr. EF 
Pohock ] 


In this action Mr. Wm. Edmund Vare, 
of Burkes Cottage, Beaconsfield, Bucks, 
carrying on the business of builder under 
the style of Vare Brothers, sought to re- 
cover £1,114, balance of an account of 
£3,114, from Mr. Maurice Beadal, of 79, 
Gresham Street, E.C., in connection with 
the work of converting his house at Albert 
Road, Regent’s Park, into flats. Plaintiff 


also claimed interest on the unpaid 
balance. 
Mr. Colam, K.C., with Mr. Foster, 


appeared for the plaintiff, and Sir A, 
Richardson was counsel for the defendant. 

The defendant disputed the authority 
of the architect (Mr. Saunders) to give 
orders to the builders for work beyond 
£2,000, which amount had already been 
paid, and said that any orders given 
beyond that amount were in excess of 
authority, for which the defendant was 
not liable. It was alleged that the arrange- 
ment with the builder was that the work 
should be done upon the basis of 20 per 
cent. beyond the cost of materials and 
labour, and it was pleaded further that the 
‘cost of the work having exceeded £500 
was, by order of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, prohibiting the commencement of 
the carrying out of building or construc- 
tion work costing more than £500, irre- 
coverable. 

Mr. Colam said that the claim was for 
work done, not under a contract, but 


"- (June ts. 
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upon instructions given from day to day 
to the builder by the architect (Mr. 
Saunders), whose final certificate brought 
the amount up to £3,165, of which plain- 
tiff had received £2,000 on account, but 
by an amended certificate the balance was 
reduced to £1,114. The plaintiff was 
never told that there was a limit of £2,000. 
As to the defence that the work was done 
in contravention of the order of the Minis- 
ter of Munitions, counsel said if it was 
wrong of the plaintiff to do the work it 
was also wrong on the part of the defen- 
dant. It could not be said that the plaintiff 
knew what the work was going to cost, 
because he did it. in accordance with 
orders given by the architect at different 
times. Under these circumstances the 
onus.of proof was upon the defendant. 

Sir A. Richardson accordingly opened 
the defendant’s case, submitting that it 
was upon the person who did the work to 
show that he did it under a contract 
which. was legal and enforceable. The 
substantial defence to the action was that 
here was a limitation imposed upon the 
architect, and that that limitation was 
well known to the builder, who, in spite 
of that knowledge, had exceeded the limi- 
tation by over £1,000. 

Mr. Maurice Frederick Beadal, the 
defendant, gave evidence in support of 
his case, and in the result the Official 
Referee disallowed the claim for interest 
on the ground that the sum claimed origi- 
nally exceeded the amount found to be 
due, but gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for £1,094, with costs. 


Builders’ Claim : Question of 
Bar-: Important Judgment 


Cuddon v. Robinson. 


Official Referee’s Court. 
Francis Newbolt, K.C.] 


The Official Referee delivered a re- 
served judgment in this case, which raised 
the question whether a builder’s claim for 
balance of a charge of £609 to the amount 
of £80, being for work in excess of the sum 
of £520, was not rendered irrecoverable by 
the Order of the Ministry of Munitions, 
sanction not having been obtained as re- 
quired by the Order of 1916. A second 
point raised was whether the installation 
of electric hghting, by which the total was 
brought over the £500, could be regarded 
as, decoration. 

The plaintiffs were Messrs. Cuddon and 
Co., builders, of West Norwood, and the 
defendant Mr. Henry Taylor Robinson, of 
Dulwich. 

Sir Francis Newbolt, in giving judg- 
ment, said it had been pleaded in defence 
that the contract was illegal under the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations, that 
the prices were excessive, and the £520 
which defendant had paid was sufficient. 
It was abundantly clear that when the con- 
tract was made it was thought by both 
parties to be a smaller job than it had 
turned out, although even now, including 
the cost of electric lighting, it scarcely 
exceeded the limit of £500 named in the 
Order, and it was clear to his mind that 
in this particular case the total cost of the 


Before Sir 


whole completed work in contemplation ° 


relating to repairs and decorations never 
exceeded £500. That defence, therefore, 
failed. On the question of costs, Sir 
Francis said that the case was a proper 
one to be tried in the High Courts, and 
although defendant had reduced the claim, 
the expenses had been increased by the 
defence’ of illegality. He, therefore, gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs for £21 5s. 3d., 
and ordered the defendant to pay to them 
half of the taxed costs on the High Courts 
scale. 


A Modern Method ¢ 


Fire Extinction 


Of all the destructive influences | 
whch buildings and property general] 
are liable fire is perhaps the most deva 
ing and difficult to counteract. War h 
been waged against it for countless age 
and although human ingenuity has 
constantly occupied in contriving pra 
means for limiting its ravaging effects, 
dread scourge still remains a most po 
source of danger and loss to the comn 
nity. 

The problem is of particular momen 
the architect at the present time, w 
commercial development necessitates a 
increase in new construction. It has 
deed become one of his chief duties to 
vide, as far as is humanly possible, 
quate protection from fire hazards for 
buildings he carries out, and thus i 
clearly imposed upon him to exercise f 
utmost vigilance in examining the mai 
new devices for extinguishing fires wi 
are introduced by inventors from time ¢ 
time. Among these may be menti« 
Foamite—a chemically produced substa 
of a foamlike consistency—which has tl 
effect of choking or smothering fire by ex 
cluding the oxygen necessary for its cor 
tinuance. 

A demonstration of the possibilities o 
Foamite as a fire extinguisher was rece 
given on the testing ground at Vict 
Park of Foamite Firefoam, Ltd., of , 
Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2, 
which the directors invited a represe 
tive of this journal to be present. 
following brief account of the proceed 
will, it is believed, prove of interest 
only to architects, but also to contractor 
and surveyors. 

It will be convenient here to say a wore 
or two respecting the properties of Fo 
ite before describing the actual res 
produced by its agency. Briefly sta 
Foamite solutions generate about 
times their own volume of carbonic a 
gas, confined in tough, durable bubbles o1 
foam, which can be easily and quickly 
tributed over an extensive surface of 
kind. The effect of this is to hold dire 
on the fire for a considerable period 
time a blanket of fire-smothering ga 
which cannot be dispersed by the wind ¢ 
sucked away by draught. 

There are three types of apparatus 
directing Foamite on to the fire, th 
being: 

1. A three-gallon bucket, produc 
twenty-four gallons of Foamite, equiva 
in capacity alone to eight ordinary fir 
buckets. ; 

2. A two-gallon hand extinguisher of 
cylindrical form, producing twenty-five 
gallons. | 

3. A thirty-four gallon engine on wheels 
producing 320 gallons. 

The first test consisted in extinguishin, 
lighted petrol’ in a_ sheet-iron te 
measuring 3 ft. by 2ft. by 6in., into w 
was poured pure petrol until it reached 
height of one inch. , ae 

For this experiment the hand extin 
guisher was employed. On inverting 
cylinder a stream of Foamite was ej 
from. the nozzle with considerable fore 
to the flames, which were completely ov 
come in forty seconds. ¥ 

A wooden platform was next flood 
with petrol and set alight. By using 
bucket apparatus, and casting the conte: 


Lj 


, the burning mass, the fire was at once 
tinguished. . 
This platform was then reared on end in 
vertical position, and the Foamite stream 
rected to its surface to show how, by 
inging to it, a protective coating was 
stainable. 

‘Test No. 4 was the chief event of the 
ternoon, and in preparation for it a con- 
ete tank oft. by gft. by 3 ft.—tar-coated 
ternally—had been built in the centre ot 
e ground and level with it. This tank 
as two-thirds filled with fuel oil, to which 
quantity of petrol was added just before 
light was applied. The resulting flames 
id dense black smoke rose to a consider- 
je height, the conflagration being in 
‘ery respect a most formidable one. It 
is allowed to burn for a full minute be- 
re the thirty-four-gallon engine was 
ought to bear upon it. The operator 
en directed a powerful stream of k oamite 
yon the burning liquid, and completely 
‘tinguished the flames in exactly twenty- 
re seconds. 

A final experiment with the engine 
ought the demonstration to a concluszon. 
his consisted in the equally rapid extinc- 
ym of a lighted wood platform, which was 
ised from the ground on brick piers, and 
id been flooded with petrol. Although 
this instance the flames spread to the 
aderside of the platform, and were con- 
squently difficult of access, the Foamite, 
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amediately the jet reached’ them, 
nothered them out. 
This newly-introduced means of fire 


‘tinction, which has already proved of 
reat value in the protection of oil 
fineries, should be of special interest to 
ose engaged in the building industry, 
wtticularly such as own timber yards, 
‘tens:ve building plant, or paint and var- 


sh works. 


~ 


Trade and Craft 


Winget’? Stand at the Royal Show. 
Messrs. Winget, Ltd., regular sup- 
rters of the Royal Agricultural Show 
ir many years, are again exhibiting this 
ar. Their stand (No. 427) includes a 
imber of outstanding novelties, besides 
e well-known standard 32-in. block and 
ab-making machine and its younger 
ster, the ‘‘ Winget ” pressure machine, 
hich has been specially designed for the 
ection of cottages and small housing 
hemes. 
The wide range of the 32-in. block- 
aking machine extends to the manufac- 
re of agricultural field-drain pipes in 
merete. Its blocks and slabs have been 
aployed for the building of concrete 
‘ttle-sheds and pig-sties with the best 
\ssible results, the vermin-proof and 
her hygienic qualities of the material, 
gether with its durability and its sim- 
icity of construction, rendering it spe- 
ally suitable for farm buildings of every 
scription, 
‘One of the most striking features of 
is stand is the new ‘‘ Winget ’’ portable 
2vator, which will not only lift concrete 
oeks, bricks, gravel, sand, and the like, 
it also handle and transport many other 
nds of material, emptying them into any 
agon or truck. Time and labour are 
us saved in many different ways. The 
evator is driven by a 3 h.p. benzol or 
‘trol engine, and has a maximum 
evating height of 16 ft. A second novelty 
'the machine for making concrete-roof- 
8 tiles which ensure a _ permanent, 
ither-tight, and economical roof. The 
Winget ’’ stone-breaker and crusher is 


another notable addition to the output 
from the same firm. This powerful 
machine crushes the hardest rock, stone, 
or brick to the finest possible aggregate 
for concrete work. The latest types are 
also shown of the ‘‘ chain-spade ’’ mixer, 
one type driven with the 3 h.p. engine and 
the otner with electric drive. 


ee 


Engineering Exhibits at the Crystal 


Palace. 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., of Vickers 
House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, 
have a very interesting show of their 


specialities at the Great War Exhibition 
now being held at the Crystal Palace 
(Stands Nos. 151-160). They include loco- 
motive crankshaft axles, tyres, drop 
forgings and stampings, motor-car press- 
ings, high-grade alloy steel, tubes and 
bars, various magnets, laminated springs, 
rustless steel propeller, a special har- 
dened steel roll, engineers’ small tools of 
every description, concrete brick and tile- 
making machinery, and hand and treadle 
sewing machines, “ Duralumin,” the well- 
known aircraft light alloy, the Vickers’ 
sporting rifles and shot gun _ barrels, 
standardised joinery, René Bull mechani- 
cal toys, boxmaking machines (one stitch- 
ing machine, one single corner, and one 
double corner cutting machines in opera- 


tion), hydraulic rubbers and _ hydraulic 
valves. 
Companies associated with Vickers, 


Ltd., snow the following exhibits : 

S. E. Saunders, Ltd., East Cowes, Isle 
of Wight.—One 30-ft. standard Consuta 
motor-launch. 

Centrifugal Separators, Ltd., 8, Iddes- 
leigh House, S.W.1.--One 12-in. centri- 
fugal separator. : 

Ioco Rubber Proofing Co., Netherton 
Works, Anniesland, Glasgow.—Water- 
proof fabrics and rubber goods. 

T. Cooke and Sons, Ltd., Buckingham 
Works, York.—Optical instruments, astro- 
nomical telescopes, levels, etc. 

British Refrigerating Co., 37, Tothill 
Street, S.W.1. One No. O refrigerating 
plant. 

Robert Boby, Ltd., Bury St. Edmunds. 
—Grain dressing machine, Baker win- 
nower, seed gleaning machine, butter 
churn, two-high malt mill, new type hay- 
maker, Meura mash filter. 

Taylor Bros., Leeds.—Roller steel 
wheels, railway axle. 

Variable Speed .Gear, Ltd., Broadway 
Court, S.W.1.—Working models of the 
Williams Janney variable speed gear. 

Petters, Ltd., and Vickers-Petters, Ltd., 
Yeovil.—Semi-Diesel crude oil engines, 
and Petter junior engines, 


disc 


The Fawcett Construction Company. 


In consequence of the continuously 
growing demands for their ‘‘ Mon’lith- 


crete ” form of construction, the Fawcett 
Construction Company have been com- 
pelled to take larger offices. Their new 
address is 65, Victoria Street, S.W.1, but 
their telephone number remains the same, 
Victoria 5846. The ‘‘ Mon’lithcrete”’ 
system is being used, among other large 
works, at the following Buildings :—Pas- 
call’s new factory at Mitcham, Tennant’s 
Brewery, Sheffield; Hodgson’s Tannery, 
Beverley; Powell’s new glass factory at 
Wealdstone; new police stations at. Mary- 
lebone and Brixton; extension of ‘“ Daily 
Express ’’ printing offices; extension of 
Trueman, Hanbury, and Buxton’s brewery ; 
Watney, Combe, and Co.’s brewery; Kess- 
ler’s piano factory at Hornsey; Joynson’s 
paper works, St. Mary Cray;; Tottenham 
gas works extension; and Cairn Mills, 
Silvertown (ninth contract). 
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Society of Architects 


The following announcements are issued 
by the Society of Architects: 

National Building Code.—A Committee 
of the Society of Architects, which has 
under consideration the whole question of 
a form of building contract, is in nego- 
tiation with the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers in regard to 
the proposed National Building Code, and 
a meeting of representatives has been 
arranged to deal with this question, 

London Guild of Builders.—A copy of 
the preliminary prospectus of the London 
Guild of Builders has been received from 
the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, and the Council of the Society 
has expressed its sympathy with the move- 
ment. 

Housing Fees.—Representatives of the 
Society and of other interested bodies have 
been in consultation with the Ministry on 
the question of fees paid to architects in 
conjunction with State-aided housing 
schemes. Certain amendments have been 
proposed, and the matter of agreeing to 
the final details was left to the Accountant- 
General and to a representative of the 
Society, the R.I.B.A., the Scottish Board 
of Health, and the Institute of Scottish 
Architects. 

Inter-Ailied Housing Congress.—At the 
Inter-Allied Housing Congress held in 
London during June, the Society was 
represented by the President, Mr. Edwin 
J. Sadgrove, who was also a Vice-Presi- 
dent d’Honneur of the Congress, and by 
Sir Charles Ruthen, .Vice-President, and 
at the garden party given at Hampton 
Court Palace by H:M. Government to 
meet the foreign delegates to the Congress 
Sir Charles Ruthen represented the 
Society. 

Beaux Arts War Memorial.—A letter 
was received from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in France thanking the Society for its 
donation of 1,000 francs to the fund for 
the erection of a memorial to fallen stu- 
dents of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Membership Examinations.—The report 
of a special Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Council to prepare a scheme for the 
reorganisation of the Society’s examina- 
tions for membership has been adopted, 
and its recommendations will be published 
in due course. 

Assistants’ Welfare Committee.—A re- 
quest has been made by the Assistants’ 
Welfare. Committee for the Council of the 
Society to receive a deputation to discuss 
certain resolutions passed by that body. It 
is hoped to receive a deputation after the 
summer recess. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, Bir- 
aingham.—The Society will be officially 
represented at the Birmingham Congress 
during July by Mr. Alfred Long, of West 
Bromwich. 

Victory Scholarship, Competition and 
Fund.—There is still a considerable sum 
required to provide a capital sum sufficient 
to produce £100 per.annum for an annual 
prize. 

Ten candidates were selected by the 
Jury of the Royal Academy Ateliers to sit 
for the Final Competition, the preliminary 
twelve-hour esquisse for which was held 
on June 5, at 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 
Eight of the competitors completed their 
preliminary sketches, and their final 
designs will be assessed by the Jury on 
July 6. 

Empire’ Timber Exhibition. — The 
Society is represented on the Advisory 
Committee of the Empire Timber Exhibi- 
tion, which is being held during July, by 


‘Sir Charles Ruthen, Vice-President. 


Convalescent Home for Tottenham. 
Tottenham is to spend £2,000 on a con- 
valescent home at Hadley. 


Wandsworth Building Schemes. 

For Wandsworth building schemes this 
year £650,000 is required. 

Waldorf Hotel Extension. 

A large extension of the grill-room of 
the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, has been 
opened. 

Merton’s War Memorial. 

Merton, Surrey, is to raise funds for a 
considerable extension of the Nelson Hos- 
pital as a war memorial. 


£200,000 for Dewsbury Housing. 
Application is to be made to the Ministry 
of Health for sanction to _ borrow 
£200,000 for housing. 


Children’s Ward as War Memorial. 

A children’s ward at the Bury Infirmary 
is to be erected as a town’s war memorial. 
The estimated cost is £17,180. 


Rubery Asylum Renovations. 
Extensive renovations to ~ Rubery 
Asylum, Birmingham, have become neces- 
sary, and the estimated cost is £100,000. 


Stained Glass Restoration. 

A fund has been started for the restora- 
tion of ancient stained glass in Cox- 
wold Church. The glass dates from the 
fifteenth century. 


Pontypool’s Purchase. 
Pontypool Urban Council has purchased 
the Pontypool. Park Stables with a view 
to erecting. a swimming bath, a gymna- 
sium, and a public hall. 


Wooden Flats for Bethnal Green. 

It has been proposed that sectional huts 
should be purchased and erected as two- 
storey dwellings, to be let as flats or tene- 
ments, at Bethnal Green. 


Harrogate Housing. 

A start has been made with the laying 
out of the site for 100 houses for the Har- 
rogate municipal housing scheme. The 
cost is estimated at about £100,000. 

£1,000 Cottages in Peakland. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District Coun- 
cil propose to build nearly 200 houses in 
various parts of the district at a cost of 
over £1,000 each. 


Army Huts for Houses. 

The Woolwich Borough Council has 
decided to purchase the Army huts at 
Bostall Heath, now in the hands of the 
Disposal Board, and to adapt them for 
temporary working-class dwellings. 


Super-Kinema for Sunderland. 

A kinema is to be built at Sunderland 
larger, and with greater seating accom- 
modation, than any other picture hall in 
the provinces. Messrs. Steinlet and Max- 
well, of Newcastle, are the’ architects. 


Houses at Ashby. 

Work on the new houses at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch—the first in course of erection in 
Leicestershire—has just been started. The 
Council advertised for £50,000 to carry 
out the scheme, but only £450 has been 
subscribed. The Government has been 
asked to lend the whole of the money. 

Building Held Up. 

Messrs. H. Williams and Co., architects, 
London, state that they have been com- 
pelled to advise Messrs. Caley, of Nor- 
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7 The Week’s News 


( Continued from. page 806) 


wich, not to proceed with a further big ex- 
tension of their works, on account of what 
is alleged to be the unwillingness of brick- 
layers to do a fair day’s work. 


Old Palace for Lodgings. 
The Town Council of Hamilton, near 
Glasgow, is asking the Duke of Hamilton 
to sell the dismantled palace of Hamilton, 
in the stables of which alone a hundred 
families can be accommodated. 


Historic Village Cross Threatened. 

A proposal to remove the old cross at 
Barton village, near Darlington, has. met 
with opposition from the villagers. The 
cross is stated to be six centuries old and 
was erected by the White Canons. 


Sunderland Infirmary Proposed 
Extension. 


It is proposed to add several additional 


departments, including radiology, throat, 
nose and ear, dental, skin, and patholo- 
gical departments to the Sunderland 
Royal Infirmary. 


Height of Rooms Dispute. 
Lewisham Council have refused to pro- 
ceed with their housing scheme because 
the Ministry of Health insist on the rooms 
being only 8 ft. high, instead of 8 ft. 6in., 
as proposed by the Council. 


Catholic War Memorial. 

St. Bede’s Church, Masbro’ (Yorks), is 
to be lengthened at the western end and a 
soldiers’ memorial chapel erected and 
a new baptistry added. The estimated 
cost is between £3,000 and £4,000. 

Famine in Ironwork 

It is stated that so inadequate are the 
resources of the light foundries that 
builders cannot get all the ironwork they 
require, and,if a boom in building sets in 
shortly there will be a hold-up for lack of 
castings. 


Removal of a Bradford Statue. 
The statue of Richard Oastler, outside 
the Midland Station at Bradford, which 
has stood on the present site for fifty 
years, is to be removed to Rawson 
Square, where the congestion of traffic is 
not so great. 


Discoveries at an Old Rectory. 
During alterations at the old Belstone 
Rectory, on Dartmoor, it. was discovered 
that a building used as a stable was origi- 
nally a chapel. . Some of the pointed win- 
dows which had been walled up were filled 
with old glass. 
Portland Cement Works Fire. 
Engineering works and _ carpenters’ 
shops and stores belonging to the Asso- 


‘ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers, at 


Burham,. near 
destroyed by fire. 
mated at £30,000. 


_ Housing Conditions Near Oldham. 
Of 2,214 houses in the Limehurst area 
there are, according to Dr. Bowman, the 


Rochester, have — been 
The damage is esti- 


medical officer of health, nearly 900 that 


require sanitary alterations to renderthem 


.completely satisfactory, while eighty-nine 


are totally unfit for human habitation. 


flouses for Plymouth. 

The Ministry of Health has settled its 
dispute with the Town Council of 
Plymouth. A deputation waited on Dr. 
Addison, and as the result of definite pro- 
mises of assistance from the Ministry the 


£220,000 to purchase, and it is stated th 


‘charge of duties under the Public 
Acts. ur 
_are sewage disposal arrangements, and’ 


‘Labour Federation Council have v 


‘ Building Trades Federation. in thei 


their power to secure that the buildi 


‘had been approved by the council 


deputation agreed to propose to the Cou; 
cil that 500 houses should be begun fort} 
with, and a further “instalment,” sub 
to financial arrangements, at a later 


Memortal Tablet, Selby. 

A marble tablet has been erected - 
Brayton Parish Church, near Selby, to ¢] 
memory of those connected. with tl 
church and parish who fell in the war, 


Walthamstow Housing -Scheme. 
The first sod on the site of the hous 
scheme near the borders of Epping Fo 
has been cut, and it is hoped to comple 
fiftv houses within twelve weeks by t 
employment of direct labour. 


New Partnership. 
. We are informed that Messrs. Willi 
and Thicknesse, of Cunard Building 
Liverpool, have taken into- partner 
Mr. Harold A. Dod, who had been a 
ciated with the late partner in the fir 
since 1913. 
Bournville Village Houses. — 

In connection with the experiments | 
house construction being carried on | 
Bournville, Messrs. Cadbury Bros., L 
have issued a booklet giving descrip 
and photographs of wooden, brick, a1 
pisé-de-terre’ bungalows. F: 
Architectural Prize Drawings. 

The R.I.B.A. are to allow the pri 
drawings sent in in competition for variot 
subjects for the Royal Institute’s silv 
medal and £225, Pugin  studentshi 
silver medal and £75 Godwin bursar 
Owen Jones studentship and £225, T. 
prize and £67 tos. gd., 
of £135, and several others of s 
amounts, to be exhibited in Hull 


: 


hibited in twelve other centres. 
Banned New Cinema. 

A new building, destined to be a ci 
restaurant, and dancing-hall com 
was to have arisen in Oxford Str 
two years’ time, and the preparatio 
its erection had already begun, but 
Addison, the Minister of Health, has 
tervened. -The «site, close to 
Dering Street joins Oxford Street, 


an ~American . cinema combine he 
acquired it for this great new enterprise 
Dr. Addison and Nottingham. 

Dr. Addison has intimated to N 
ham City Council the reason for 
Ministry of Health’s refusal to accede 
the request for the extension of the c 
boundaries. He says that the Counci 
been guilty of grave neglect in_ the 


The most unsatisfactory fe 


fact that there are 7,000 houses in th 
which are incapable of being made 
habitation, the Council themselves b 
the owners ofva large number condemne 
Plymouth and Direct Labour. — 
Plymouth and _ District Trades 


to the Town Council supporting t 
test against the local. housing sc 
being placed in the hands of contra 
and expressing determination to do 


houses in accordance with the plans 


be by the direct employment of labour. — 
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DURATO 


(ASBESTOS JOINTLESS FLOORING) 
FOR 


OFFICES, FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, HOSPITALS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, PRIVATE HOUSES, Etc. 


DURATO is hygienic, dustless, vermin and damp- 
proof, fire-resisting and non-conducting. 

DPURATO is specified by the War Office, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and by leading 
Government and private Architects. 

DURATO 22 be laid on existing floors of wood, 
concrete, iron, stone, or any solid 
foundation. 

DURATO floors laid over twelve years can be in- 
spected by arrangement, thus establish- 
ing its reliability and durability. 

All work guaranteed, Established 1905. 


Write for full particulars: 
THE DURATO ASBESTOS FLOORING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Union Hall, Union Street, Borough, London, S.E.1. 
Agent for Scotland: ANDREW W. ALLAN, 52, ST. ENCCH SQ., GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “ Durasflor, Sedist, London.” Directors os E. S. SPENCER, F.CS 


A. D, CHES ‘ 
Telephone : Hop 1965. Secretary: J. B, RISK. ts 
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SYLVADURE || 


WOOD PRESERVER. 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’” renders the new wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


eel BO/LO/VGS — 


*“SYLVADURE.” exterminales exislenl 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


“SYLVADURE. "Is used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and !s easily the best 
time-resisling coafin It shouid be specified 


and scheduled by all Archilects Builders, ele 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


Wu. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
BROAD SIREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC.2. 


* TELEGRAMS. TELEPHONE wey 
“WILMACLEAS, AVE: LONDON WALL 3888 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. AOPKS, RUTHERGLEN. 


JANUARY 7, 1920. 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR !150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant inthe United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 40° x26%" 133lbs 48o's Ye4t per sheet nett 
Imperial ................ Go4x22% Jelbs. agos 104 ,  , 
TROY Oath a BEG RD T4LAS FOO'S 1 O8 e  shice Vw 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE 6 SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 


VJ WW THIAVIPIMLAUN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :— 


H.REEVE ANGEL & C° 9,8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.€.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) 


TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


FREE—— 


of postcard we 


On receipt 
SPECIAL OFFER of the most authoritative 
book yet published on the subject of 


will send full particulars of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF, F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B A. 


Assisted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 
Prof. BEREsrorD Pitr, F:R.1.B.A., Frank T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A., 
H. D. SEaR.LEs-Woop, F.R.I.B A., E. Spracur, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Joun H. Markxuam, A.R.I.B.A., Epwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., ALan J, 
JAMes, H. A. SaAtcHett, F.R.IB.A., P.A.S.1., F. M. Simpson, 

Po eb Al abe CRACE 


The work covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
and is undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
kind, Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
book of. referenee, it is a work for the AxXCHITECT, 
SURVEYOR, BUiLDi:R, CLERK OF WORKS, FOREMAN, 
and ali AMBITIOUS MEN who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the latest practice. There are 391 Drawings 
(Plans and Elevations) by the Distinguished Contributors. 


Economic Farm Buildings 
By CHARLES P. LAWRENCE, F.S.I. 


How to combine good appearance and efficient drainage with suitability 
for intended use, convenience in working, low initial cost, and small 


maintenance. 
Price 10/6 net. Descriptive Booklet post free. 


The Dibrary Press, Limited, 
117, PORTUGAL STREET BUILDINGS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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Electrical Notes 


New Electricity Plant at Manchester. 


The capacity of the Stuart Street generating station of the 
Manchester Corporation has been increased to 92,000 k.w. by 
the installation of a new-steam turbo-alternator. The turbine 
is of 35,000 h.p., and the alternator develops 25,000 k.w. <A 
short time ago a water-tube boiler, capable of evaporating 
100,000 lb, of water per hour, was installed at the same works. 
The three generating stations of the Corporation have now a 
capacity of about 120,000 k.w. 


Dundee Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Reports have been submitted to the Dundee City Council with 
regard to the Tummel Valley hydro-electric scheme. Mr. H. 
Richardson, the city electrical engineer and manager, states 
that if the first instalment were completed, the possibility of ex- 
tension up to the likely requirements of Dundee would be assured 
for many years to come, whereas it appears doubtful whether 
the Harbour Trustees will grant facilities for the next extensions 
of the present Carolina Port generating station. Refusal to 
grant sufficient facilities will mean that a new station will have 
to be built some distance from the city, as no other sites are 
available at present. Even if the present estimated cost of the 
first instalment of the water scheme proves approximately suffi- 
cient to cover the actual cost, then it seems clear that the ulti- 
mate advantages to be gained warrant proceeding with the 
water-power extension. One million and a quarter in cash is 
involved in the first instalment of this water-power scheme, and 
as the present capital account is £340,180, the huge extension 
contemplated will bring up the capital account to £1,577,180. 


Dartmoor and Electricity. 

Great interest is being taken in the proposals embodied in the 
Dartmoor and District Hydro-Electric Supply Bill, for the in- 
dustrialisation of Dartmoor, and considerable opposition 1s 
being made on the ground that enormous damage will accrue 
to private interests. The Duchy of Cornwall regards Dartmoor 
as a national inheritance and, if public opinion is shown to be 
strongly against the scheme, will do everything in its power to 
protect the inheritance for the public. The Duchy view is that 
before its consent can be given to a Bill likely to prove so 
damaging to private interests it must take council with the 
Devon County Council and other local authorities. The Duchy 
is not disposed to enter into any negotiations with the pro- 
moters until it is satisfied that the scheme has the whole-hearted 
support of the county. It is stated that the proposed reservoirs 
would submerge great areas of peat, china clay, and tin. One 
of the proposed reservoirs alone, it is estimated, would cover up 
10,000,000 tons of peat, another would destroy the finest graz- 
ing land in the open forest, and would cause irreparable injury 
to venville tenants and smallholders. As a site for another 
reservoir the promoters have chosen the area which had been 
selected by the Duchy for the afforestation scheme, upon which 
work was begun last year. Misgivings are also entertained by 
the Duchy authorities in regard to the suggested establishment 
by the Wilson Corporation of an electrolytic refinery for dealing 
with blister copper. a: : 


Electric Transmission in the Navy. 

Sir E, H. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, K.C.B., M.I.N.A., in his 
presidential address to the Junior Institution of Engineers, said 
that electric transmission had been adopted by the United States 
Navy with considerable success, and on a smaller scale in our 
own Navy. It was being considered with much interest, as the 
advantages for low-pressure working might (if substantiated) 
prove of considerable value and well worthy of trial by our- 
selves, especially when it was borne in mind that warships 
steamed for perhaps 80 per cent. of their time at sea at a small 
fraction, say one-tenth, of their full power, so that nine-tenths of 
their power might be regarded as reserve to be used only in 
emergency, Economy at such powers became of very high im- 
portance. In the largest class of submarines, the K boats, to 
obtain a surface speed of twenty-four knots they had to provide 
steam turbines. He stated that the boats were a great 
success, It was interesting, in this connection, to point out 
that besides the steam turbines for full speed on the surface, 
the K submarines had thé electric drive under water, and also 
a Diesel engine for use just before diving or just after coming 
to the surface. The transmission from the Diesel engine was 
through the electric motors, so that these vessels had not only 
geared turbines for the steam drive, but they also had electrical 
transmission with a Diesel engine and an electric battery drive 
when under water, and were therefore quite unique vessels in 
every way; they were five or six knots faster on the surface 
than any vessels the Germans produced. 


FITTINGS 
OP QUALITY 


SIMPLEX 4 
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LIGHT FITTINGS 


HOTELS THEATRES 
AND PLACES OF 


PUBLIC RESORT. 


~NEW BOKLET 
OF DESIGNS 
JUST ISSUED 
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THE 


.BSOLUTELY UNIQUE WORK 
ON DECORATION. 
_ GOULBOURN LOVELL, A.R.I.B.A. 


OME INTERIORS ”’ is an absolutely 
e work for all interested in any way 
‘application of colour to internal de- 
on. 
only does it contain a series of 38 
facsimile water-colour drawings, 
ing, in complete detail, suggested 
itive schemes for all sorts of houses, 
full half-size detail plans, instruc- 
ete. It does much more than this. 
Patented Colour Charts. 
provides, for the first time, the 
; of drawing up similar schemes, 
absolute accuracy, For this purpose, 
udes a series of patented mechanical 
charts, designed for the selection 
jour schemes and _ harmonising 
s. By the use of these charts the 
complementary of any given colour 
ynce disclosed, and at the same time 
uy those other colours that can be 
0 produce any desired scheme, but 
he proportion of each that must be 
to give the best possible effect. 
charts teach, moreover, in a_ par- 
ly valuable manner, the whole 
-and practice of colour. 
arge Water-Colour Drawings. 
, apart even from this unique inven- 
the many large facsimile  water- 
‘drawings of specimen rooms would 
tremely valuable as showing prac- 
ind economical schemes of decora- 
hat will appeal as being decidedly 
and at the same time in the _ best 
te. Moreover, these plates are the 
arge-size plates which show how 
Ws can be treated effectively and 
#t obscuring the light. 
_ Full Working Details. 
h plate, moreover, is accompanied 
| half-size details, as well as com- 
explanatory notes, explaining its 
les and objects, and pointing out 
ternative scheme where, for any 
, it cannot be adopted in its en- 


Two Opinions. 
. LAWRIE, Managing Director William 
teley, Ltd.: ‘‘ There is, in my opinion, 
ing to equal the work. The colour- 
ding schemes, clearly described and 
trated, are quite unique: especially 
‘it appeal to the ambitious young man 
ting to excel in his calling. I sincerely 
Tatulate the author on a wonderful 
ise on colour-blending.”’ 
ING News: ‘‘ The small householder, 
Tental of from £25 to £75 a year, has 
had much done for him yet as regards 
economical and effective decoration of 
lome, and ‘ Home Interiors ’ will prove 
on to decorators and designers of such 
lings and all concerned in their adorn- 
g We cordially recommend the work 

A FREE BOOKLET. 

publishers have prepared an inter- 
booklet giving full particulars of 
Mique work, which will be sent free 
arge, and without any obligation, 
receipt of this form :— 
ine CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
m., 147, SURREY-STREET, 
ONDON, W.C.2. 
ise send me, free of charge, and 
it any obligation on my part, de- 
booklet on “ Home Interiors.”’ 
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A PRACTICAL WORK FOR ALL 
ENGAGED IN BUILDING. 
BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 


‘* MODERN BUILDINGS: Their Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment,’’ aims to 
put before its readers all the essential 
parts of a modern building, to describe 
modern methods of planning, and of con- 
structing consecutively, and as they occur 
in the actual work, 


It explains all possible sorts of build- 
ings, whether of the simplest or of the 
most complicated character, and supplies 
elucidative illustrations by the leading 
architects of the day. And it gives the 
principles that underlie building practice 
as it is undertaken in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies. 


The aim of the publishers and author 
has been to make this work indispensable 
to all who are 


Practically Concerned with the 
Building Trades. 


The construction of buildings, as well 
as the subject of finishings and fittings, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
is detailed in a manner equally useful to 
the artisan as to the architect. The tools 
used are described, as well as the methods 
of using them. 


Attention is given to shoring, under- 
pinning, and dealing with dangerous 
structures—a matter that is of increasing 
importance to builders whose businesses 
lie in our great cities, 

Examples are included in this work of 
well-written specifications, such as are 
now in use for small and large works. 


All information concerning the heating 
and ventilating of buildings, the intro- 
duction of electric light, and of gas lights 
of many new forms, on the combination 
of steel and concrete for large buildings, 
on the principles of drainage, on dilapida- 
tions, easements, etc., etc., is found here. 


No point that concerns builders and 
building has been overlooked, and it is 
safe to say that this work—which is 
issued on terms that bring it within reach 
of everyone interested in the building 
trades—will save its cost when it has been 
in-use a very short time. 


Two Opinions. 

Mr. F. J. Forster, Architect and Surveyor, 
Great James-street, London, W.C.: ‘‘ It 1s 
completely up-to-date. The plates are 
models of what architectural draughts- 
manship should be. I think the detailed 
treatise on brickwork must be the best to 
be found anywhere.”’ 

Mr. JAMES S. STEEL, Builder and Contractor, 
Gourock and Greenock: ‘‘ As a practical 
builder and teacher of building construc. 
tion, I am of opinion § that the work is 
second to none, first in its object, and more 
particularly in its careful production.” 


A FREE BOOKLEDL. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
LAMB). T47; SURREY-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, your 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘ Modern Build- 
ings.”’ 


NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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CAN YOU SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC ? 


An Indispensable Guide to Public Speaking. 

To one man the chance of making a 
speech affords the opportunty for an en- 
hanced reputation, to another it is nothing 
but a danger. For the man who stutters 
and stammers, and finally sits down after 
a speech principally consisting of ‘‘ ums ’’ 
and ‘‘ers,’’ scarcely enhances his reputa- 
tion as a keen-witted member of the com- 
munity or as a man whose intelligence and 
resource can be depended upon in a busi- 
ness crisis. 

For that reason, the publication of 
‘“The Book of Public Speaking’’ is an 
event of the greatest importance. For it is 
the first comprehensive work upon this. 
important subject ever published in this. 
country, 

How to Speak in Public. 

The whole work is edited by A, C. Fox- 
Davies, Barrister-at-Law, and contains. 
articles by 
LORD BIRKENHEAD, Lord Chancellor of England, 

on ‘‘ Parliamentary Oratory ”’; 
MISS MARY MACARTHUR, on 

Platform ” ; 

Rt. Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P., on ‘“‘ How to. 

Make an Effective Speech ’’; 


Rt. Hon. C. MASTERMAN, on “The Best Speeches. 
I have heard ”’; 


“Women on the 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL on “The Art of 
Oratory ”’; - 

J. A. SPENDER (Editor of ‘‘The Westminster 
Gazette’’), on ‘‘Oratory in the House of 


Me 


Commons ”’ ; 

ARTHUR. BOURCHIER, M.A., on ‘‘ How to Pre- 
pare and Deliver a Speech ”’; 

J. L. GRIFFITHS (late U.S.A. Consul-General 
London), on ‘‘ After-Dinner Speaking ”’; 

SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P. (‘‘ Sub Rosa’’),, 
on ‘‘ Humour in Public Speaking ”’ ; 

A. C. BENSON, M.A. (President of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge), on ‘“‘The Art of Lecturing’”’: 

ALBERT CREW (Barrister-at-Law), on ‘* The Con- 
duct of and Procedure at Meetings.” 


Indispensable for all Speakers. 

Every man or woman who wishes to 
speak in. public will find “The Book of 
Public Speaking ’’ an absolutely indispen- 
sable work. However unusual the sub- 
ject upon which they lack materials, they 
will find it here, Parallels, analogies, 
ideas, and suggestions—all are to be found 
in profusion in its pages. Alike for the 
practised speaker and for the man who 
wishes to acquire this valuable art, no 
work so important has ever been pub- 
lished. 

But this is only a portion of the work, 
for the Book of Public Speaking is of the 
greatest interest even for the man who 
never has to speak in public, because it 
presents for the first time an entirely new 
form of literature of enthralling interest. 
Its handsome covers contain the greatest 
speeches of modern times, 

Every orator of note being represented 
in the work there is scarcely a subject of 
importance or of interest that is not dealt 
with in one or more of the speeches. 

An Opinion. 
Sir W. BULL, M:P., writes:— 

“What a godsend ‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking’ will be to a busy man who is 
called upon at short notice to make 200 
speeches a year on all sorts of subjects. It 
will be useful to young men who are really 
in earnest in wanting to speak well, whilst 
no public man’s library should be without 


it,” FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING .CO., 
LTD;,- 147; ~SURREY-STREET; 
LONDON, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, Illus- 
trated Booklet of ‘‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking.”’ 

NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 


ADDRESS 
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Riverside aN - Trafford Park. S‘Andrew Steel Works. 
EAST GREENWICH, SE. ees : 


- BIRMINGHAM. NEWCASTLE oxTYNE, - BOS CoN. : Ns 
Office. 41, Temple Row. uD House. _ Office. 19, Waterloo S* Ce ae a 


London City Office, 3, LAURENCE PoUNTNEY Hinse.c4 
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PARNALL & SONS 


The “Premier” Shopfitters, 2 


Gstablished over 100 years, 


An example of our Work in London, 


Shop Fronts and Interiors are the Per- 
manent Advertisements of a business, and 
form the best possible foundation for in- 
creasing the Selling Power of any House. 


We offer Good Service to Architects 
under the “Present Conditions. 


Our Experts will help you. 
sp4) BIRMINGHAM s88t3u. 
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Alpha- Flat 


A Dead Flat Paint for Walls. 


Alphaline Enamel 


for Glass -like 


Surfaces. 


Samples and Particulars free on request from 
the Manufacturers : 


‘COLTHURST & HARDING 


LIMITED, 
Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.4, 


and Temple Gate, Bristol. 


ul 


Established more than 50 years. 
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WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Paper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


poe or ete 40° x26%" 133lbs 4go's 64 per sheet nett 
eae 


304 x22% zelbs. 4go's /04 ,, ‘ 
_24"x19" 44lbs. gos 64 , , 


Royal .. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE, 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 
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In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives: = 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C® 9,8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN, LONDON. 
= a 


CONCR ETE 
HAR DN ER 
(Regd.) pera 
makes concrete floors 
wearproof, greaseproof, 
dustproof and fireproof. 


It is a hardener, binder and filler of uniform 
quality and composition, the quality and 
thorough efficiency of which are guaranteed 
by exacting laboratory tests and a special 
process of manufacture, which eliminates 
all foreign matter. 


The result is that Sealocrete is a pure 
hardener with 100% hardening qualities. 


SEALOCRETE has been used on thousards of yards 
of important flooring, and has proved itsel to be a perfect 
material for resisting exceptionally heavy traffic, and 
preventing concrete from dusting. It is madz in two 
colours, Grey and Red — 


SEALOCRETE GREY. 


For all floors subjected to 
heavy traffic, such as Factories, 

ower Houses, Machine Shops, 
Garages and other industrial 
buildings, 


SEALOCRETE RED. 


For domestic use, kitchen floors, 
Scullery floors and walls, and 
or use in place of tiles, 
being much cheaper and more 
durable. Wears like steel. 


Procurable only from Sole Proprietors : 


ROWSE & COMPANY, 
1, Dawson Street, Whitechapel, Liversosn 


Our Contract Department are experts in laying floors by our method, and 
we shall be pleased to promptly quote you upon receipt of your enquiries, 
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Competition News 
Winsford. 
War Memorial to cost about £300. 


Apply Mr. J. H. Cooke, hon. secretary to 
the Design and Sites Committee, Wins- 
ford, Cheshire. Closing date Jan. 30. 


Cheltenham. 

Cenotaph to be erected on the Band- 
stand site on the Promenade. Apply Mr. 
R. O. Seacombe, hon. secretary to the 
War Memorial Committee, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham. Closing date 
Jan. 28. 

Birmingham. 

Birmingham Civic Society have orga- 
nised a competition amongst architects 
and others fcr the production of a scheme 
for the town- planning of the Northfield 
area, included in the South-West Birming- 
ham town-planning scheme. The Civic 
Society offers a prize of £25 for the best 
treatment of the area proposed to be 
planned. The Society desire the preserva- 
tion and proper treatment of a typical old 
village on the outskirts of the city, and 
the premiated design will be submitted to 
the Town Planning Committee for inclu- 
sion in the district scheme as a model for 
similar opportunities elsewhere. Full 
details may be obtained’ from the secretary 
of the Birmingham Civic Society. 


Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

Designs are invited by the Durham 
County Council for a mixed school for 350 
pupils to be erected at Houghton-le- 
Spring. Premiums of 200, 100, and 50 
guineas are offered for the designs placed 
first, second, and third respectively by the 
assessor. The author of the winning de- 
sign will be appointed architect for the 
work, but should it not be proceeded with 
within twelve months of the award he will 
be entitled to receive a sum equalling 1} 


per cent. of estimated cost, but not ex- 
ceeding 500 guineas in settlement. This 


sum is to be considered part of his com- 
mission should the work proceed. The 
schedule of accommodation to be provided 
for the school includes, in addition to. the 
ordinary class rooms, cloak rooms, lava- 
tories, ete.: (1) Assembly hall, which can 
also be used for physical training, (2) 
three laboratories for thirty pupils each 
(two chemical and one physical), (3) pre- 
paration room, also space for laboratory 
storage, (4) lecture room, (5) art room, 
(6) aehotan room, (7) handicraft 
room, (8) library, also to be used _ for 
occasional meetings of governors (about 
twenty), (g) four staff rooms, one each for 
head teacher, senior assistant mistress, 
women assistants, men assistants, also 
lavatory and closet accommodation for 
teachers, (10) dining room for about 200 
pupils, with good-sized kitchen, pantry, 
and larder attached, preferably detached 
from but in close proximity to main build- 
ings, (11) storage for bicycles. The 
school is to be lighted by electricity if 
available, but gas will be required for 
laboratories and cooking. Economy in cost 
in materials and construction is to be a 
prime factor, and competitors are at 
liberty to adopt the use of novel materials 
or any light method of construction. Such 
materials and construction are to be 
clearly illustrated upon the sheet of half- 
inch details. A full report is -to accom- 
pany the drawings, including a statement 
of materials and construction, with the 
effective life of the structure, and the esti- 
mated period required for erection, The 
report must also include a short general 
specification, particulars of sanftary ap- 
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pliances, heating, ventilation, and a state- 
ment of the cubic contents, with estimated 
cost of building at present prices. Draw- 
ings required: Plan of each floor, roof 
plan, two elevations of main buildings, 
caretaker’s house, and any outbuilding; 
two sections of main buildings, and one 
section of caretaker’s house and any out- 
building; block plan of whole site, sheet 
of constructive details. The designs must 
conform to the latest building regulations 
for secondary schools issued by the Board 


of Education (obtainable from Wyman 
and Sons, 29, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, .E.C., price 33d. post free). Ques- 
tions relative to the competition to be 


addressed to the Director of Education, 
Shire Hall, Durham (from whom. copies 
of conditions may be obtained), not later 
than February 14th, 1920. ‘he closing 
date of the competition is March 31st. 


Chatham, 

Designs are invited by the Chatham 
Town Council for the lay-out of a fifty- 
acre site for working-class dwellings. 
A premium of £100 will be awarded 
to the author of the selected plans, whose 
final acceptance is subject to the approval 
of the Ministry of Health or the Housing 
Commissioner for the district. It is 
desired that the lay-out shall be con- 
sidered in regard to the future needs of the 
community with respect to — social, 
religious, and educational development, 
and for recreation. In preparing the 
plans competitors should be guided as far 
as practicable by the general suggestions 
and instructions issued by the Ministry of 
Health as to general! lay-out plans, and in 
particular should observe the instructions 
under heading ‘‘A”’ on the back of the 
Ministry’s Form D 49. Two sheets of 
ae are required, the first to a scale of 

1-2,500 and the second (the detailed de- 
velopment plan) to a scale of 1-500. It is 
intended ultimately to carry out a 300- 
house scheme comprising the following 
types: 

(a) With living room, 


scullery, and 
two bedrooms 


ie he 
(b) With living-room, eculleny and 
three bedrooms ore hy 
(c) With parlour, living-room, scul- 
lery, and three bedraome 150 
(d) With parlour, living-room, scul- 
lery, and four bedrooms 45 
300 


Although the area to be developed is in 
Xcess of | the requirements for the erection 
of 300 houses on the basis of twelve to the 
acre, it is desired that the site shall ulti- 
mately, as a whole, be laid out according 
to a well-designed plan. It is proposed to 
proceed with a first instalment of 100 
houses as follows: Ten of class (a), 
twenty-five of class (b), fifty of class (c), 
and fifteen of class (d). The closing 
date for the competition is February oth. 
Printed conditions of the competition may 
be obtained fromthe Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Chatham, (We learn that the above 
conditions have now been amended.) 


Bridgwater Housing Competition. 
Eastbourne War Memorial Competition. 
Llfracombe Concert Hall Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects must not 
take part in the above competitions be- 
cause the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published regulations of the 
Royal Institute for architectural competi- 
tions.—By order of the Council, fan 
MacAlister, secretary R.I.B.A. 
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France and_ British 
Housing Schemes — 


The greatest interest is being taken’ 
France in the British housing metho, 
especially as regards the erection of gard 
cities. A meeting of leading housi 
reformers in France has been held in Pa 
under the presidency of M. Jules Siegfri 
the doyen of the Chamber, to hear fr 
Mr. Aldridge, secretary of the Na 
Housing and Town Planning Counce; 
account of the housing progeny 
adopted by the British Government, — 

The meeting was part of the campaigi 
bring together British and French housi 
reformers, and already substantial pr 
has been made to establish a fee 
of working co-operation between the le; 
ing housing experts of both cou 
Admiration was expressed by Fren 
perts for the legislative programme of 
British Government and for the pre 
manner in which it is being carried ¢ 
was recognised that although legisla 
to be submitted to the French Parlia 
during the coming session it would nec! 
sarily differ from that adopted in Gr 
Britain. The fact that-land has be 
acquired for upwards of half a mi ‘ll 
houses, and that some thousands ha 
already been erected, must exercise} 
powerful influence on housing reforms) 
France. It was decided that a spe 
endeavour should be made to familiar: 


Deputies and Senators with Brit) 
methods. Although numerous plans hé 


already been drawn up for housing refo, 
in France, it has not been found possi) 
to put them into execution owing to fing 
cial difficulties. France will be represen 
at the Inter-Allied Housing and Toi 
Planning ‘Congress, to be held in Londi 
from June 3 to June 11.-—Reuter Tra 
Service. 


Coming Events 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Industrial League and Council, Con 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster 
“Conditions the Workers. may Control,” 
Major A. E. Pells. 7.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. @ 
The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxh 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public dem 


strations on the practical testing 
cement, by Mr. H. K. G. Bamber, F.C. 
etc. 6 pum. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. J 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univ 
sity College, Gower Street, London. 
“English Architecture in the Nineteer 
Century,” by Professor Simpson. 5, 
p-m. Admission by ticket. ; 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 
Industrial League and Council, Conf 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westmi st 
«Evolution in Modern Methods in Indi 
try,’ by Mr. W. W. J. Grosart. 7.3090 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxh 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public 
“Some Points in Reinforced Co 
Design,’ by Mr. H. Kempton D 
6 p.m. X 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 206. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, U 
sity College, Gower Street, London. 
“The Trend of Architectural Thought 
England To-Day,” by Professor Simps¢ 
5.20 pem. Admission by ticket. 
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SYLVADURE- 
| WOOD PRESERVER. | 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’” renders the new wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


OLD BUILDINGS — 


*“SYLVADURE” exterminales exislent 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


“SYLVADURE "Is used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and 1s easily the best 
time-resisting coatin It should be specified 


and scheduled by all Archifecls Builders, elc 
SAMPLES ANO PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


Wa. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
BROAD SIREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC.2. 


«a? 7&LEGRAMS. . TELEPHONE w 
WILMACLEAS, AVE. LONDON WALL 3888 


CLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. MOPS, RUTHERGLEN. 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Arlists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 40° x26%' 133lbs a80's 4 per sheet nett 
Imperial............... 304'x22% zalbs. ago's 104 , ‘ 
Royal voc. 24x19" 44albs. ago's 64 ,  ,, 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 


JJ WYIHTAVIP MILAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :- 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


p— FRE L—— 


On receipt of postcard we will send full particulars of 
SPECIAL OFFER 6 the most authoritative 
book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B A. 


Assisted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 
Prof. BERESFoRD Pitr, F.R.I.B.A., Franx T. BAGGALLAY, F.R.I.B.A., 
H. D. Sraries-Woop, F.R.I.B A., E. SPRAGUE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
Joun H. Marxuam, A.R.I.B.A., Epwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A., ALan J, 
James, H. “A. SatTcueEtt, F.R.IL.BA., P.A.S.1., F. M. Simpson, 

Pats eb yAC. =) D GRACE: 


The work covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
and is undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
kind, Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
book of reference, it is a work for the AxXCHITECT, 
SURVEYOR, BULLDER, CLERK OF WORKS, FOREMAN, 
and all AMBITIOUS MEN who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the latest practice. There are 391 Drawings 
(Plans and Elevations) by the Distinguished Contributors. 


Economic Farm Buildings 
By CHARLES P. LAWRENCE, F.S.I. 


How to combine good appearance and efficient drainage with suitability 


for intended use, convenience in working, low initial cost, and small 
Maintenance. 


Price 10/6 net. Descriptive Booklet post free. 


The Library Press, Limited, 
117, PORTUGAL STREET BUILDINGS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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Electrical Notes a pling SISTSTSTSTS. 

Electricity in the Home. LE NCNIZNIANIZEN AN ae BS AAA AA 

Electric fires and cooking ranges are now being " : - 
manufactured in immense quantities in this country. 
During the war nearly 20,000 pieces of electric cooking 
and heating apparatus were made for naval and mili- 
tary use, and the addition to electric cooking equip- 
ment for service and munition work provided f»: the 
daily catering requirements of some 400,000 persons. 
The Electrical Development Association in a booklet 
state that the firms engaged on this work have turned 
their experience to the production of electrical 
apparatus for the home, and it is of the utmost 
importance that provision should be made in new 
houses of every class for the service of electricity in 
order that improvements in apparatus for heating and 
cooking, more efficient methods of lighting, and other 
rapidly-developing applications of electricity to 
domestic use may be introduced with ease, anid advan- 
tage taken of the wider distribution and more 
economical production of electricity which is fore- 
shadowed at the present time. It would appear that 
colonies fitted in this up-to-date manner must cost the 
community less in regard to cartage of coal and ashes, 
the maintenance of roads, and the work of scavenging. 
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The installation of 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
in anew building is second 
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fenetralion; in some cases— 
it is even more important, 
There is one cerfain way 
of securing the best possible 
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Electricity in the War and After. 
The story of electricity in the war remains untold, 
at best, hidden in the proceedings of engineering 
societies ; achievements which would constitute price- 
less advertisement for any industry are unrecorded, 
and are rapidly being forgotten in the press of busi- 
ness which has come to those who control the produc- 
tion of electricity and the ever-growing variety of 
appliances which put this power at the service of man 
in his daily life and work. The electric supply works 
of this country were affected by the war in very 
different ways, in the large industrial centres a sudden 
demand for power in munition works led to rapid 
development, in some cases the electrical machinery 
was extended and increased to several times the 
capacity of the original works, and this under the usual 
difficulties of that time in regard to labour and 
material. 

Other undertakings in rural or residential districts 
suddenly found themselves called upon to feed factories 
which sprang up in a few months amongst green fields, 
or arose by the conversion of buildings never intended 
for such purposes ; rapid changes and adaptations were 
made possible by the use of electric power. It is not 
surprising that on the one hand the vast army of 
employers and of workers brought by stress of circum- 
stances into intimate contact with electrical methods 
have carried into their post-war life a keen apprecia- 
tion of the labour-saving and productive facilities 
afforded by the use of electricity for all purposes, nor 
is it difficult to understand that some of the electric 
supply works after running under the most arduous 
conditions for so long—with but scant attention and 
repair—have shown a resentment, excusable even in 
machinery, against the short respite provided by the 
early months of peace being followed so soon by a 
further régime of heavy work and continuous exten- 
sions. 

During the war the electrical engineer was able to 
secure Government assistance in obtaining machinery 
and materials ; his work being early recognised as the 
very key to munition output, but to-day he must meet 
his growing needs in competition with every other user 
of labour and material, and with the great oversea 
demand for British engineering products. In certain 
districts, according to the Electrical Development Asso- 
ciation, the indulgent consideration of the public must 
be enlisted for the next few months, until the return of 
longer days shall ease the load upon the electricity 
works in the evening, and the lapse of time enable 
manufacturers to overtake the long lists of orders in 
hand for electrical machinery and cables. These 
circumstances need in no way alarm the many _ pro- 
spective users of electricity who are waiting for con- 
nection, or contemplating the use of electrical 
methods ; the company and municipal undertakings, 
who may be in temporary difficulties, only ask for a 
little public - assistance to prevent the maximum 
demand for electricity supply from exceeding the possi- 
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GARRISON LANE: BIRMINGHAM 
London-15-117 Charing Cross Road 
Manchester «Glasgow + Bristol. 
Newcastle - Liverpool » Leeds @ 
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FOR PERMANENT CONCRETE 


HARDENS WATERPROOFS 


“ANTI-HYDRO” 


Saved Thousands of Pounds 
om One-piece of construction 
(under conditions YOU may meet) 
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| Write for the “ANTI-HY DRO” Catalogue and Price List and find 
out how Messrs. Selfridge saved money by using “ANTI-HYDRO” 


YOU OUGHT TO KNOW! 


~The Adamite Company, Limited, 


Regent House, Regent Street, 
(near Oxford Circus) 


eric. London, W.1. Felpams 


Excellence, Lordon. 
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Competition News 


Accrington. 

The Accrington War Memorial Com- 
mittee invite designs in competition for the 
focal war memorial to be erected in Oak 
Hill Park, Accrington. The following 
premiums will be paid: First, £100; 
second, £50. Further particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. A. H. 
Aitken, hon. secretary, “Town Hall, 
Accrington, on payment of one guinea, 
which will be returned on receipt of 
design or on return of the particulars with- 
in three days. The designs must be 
delivered to the above before March 14 
next. 

Sheffield. 

The Special Committee report that they 
have approved the conditions of contract 
for competitive designs for the proposed 
memorial hall, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
F.R.I.B.A. (City Architect), are the joint 
assessors. The first four designs will be 
placed in order of merit, and in the event 
of the Council deciding to proceed the 
author of the design placed first shall be 
employed by the Council to carry out the 
work, and he shall, if requested, revise his 
design to meet the requirements of the 
Council. The selected architect is to be paid 
in accordance with the schedule of charges 
sanctioned by the R.I.B.A., and_ the 
authors of the designs placed second, third, 
and fourth shall be paid premiums of 
£250, £150, and £100 respectively, and 
their designs will be returned to them. 
The amount of expenditure so far as can be 
foreseen at present, has been fixed at 
£200,000, to include professional fees, ex- 
ternal and internal finishings complete, 
electric lighting, heating, ventilation, lifts, 
sanitary and fire appliances, but not organ 
or furnishing. The architecture is left to 
the discretion of the competitor, but 
it is suggested that it should be dignified 
and simple without over elaboration of 
detail. The building is to accommodate 
4,000 people in two halls, as specified in 
the conditions, the larger building to ac- 
commodate 3,000 persons and the platform 
an additional 500 persons. The small hall 
is to accommodate 500 persons. 


Victoria Hall, Exeter. 

The directors of the Victoria Hall 
(Exeter), Ltd., invite designs for rebuild- 
ing the Victoria Hall Buildings, recently 
destroyed by fire. Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas has been appointed assessor. 
The author of the selected design will be 
appointed architect to carry out the work, 
and premiums of roo gs. andi 50 gs. will be 
given for the designs placed second and 
third respectively. It is intended to pro- 
ceed immediately with the rebuilding, but 
if, in the assessor’s opinion, there is some 
imperative reason against the employment 
of the successful architect, or should there 
be any delay in starting at once with the 
work, he will be entitled to a sum of 150 gs. 
in full settlement, this sum to be counted 
as part payment of his commission should 
he be subsequently instructed to carry out 
his design. £12,000 is the approximate sum 
intended to be spent on the re-building, 
and this amount becomes an important 
condition in the competition. It is in- 
tended to use the hall for concerts, danc- 
ing, and all kinds of public functions, and 
in addition it is to be designed for use as a 
cinema hall. A refreshment room with 
pantry attached is required, and two dress- 
ing-rooms with lavatory accommodation in 
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connection with the orchestra. The original 
Victoria Hall had an open roof with 
large dormer windows. It was good acous- 
tically, but had the defect that concerts 
and speeches were seriously disturbed by 
the noise of the railway engines immedi- 
ately alongside the hall, and competitors 
are at liberty to suggest in their designs 
and reports what means they would pro- 
pose to aciopt in order to modify this defect. 
The lecture-hall which forms part of the 
buildings is to be used for smaller func- 
tions, concerts, lectures, and dancing. It 
shall, if possible, also be adaptable as a 
cinema. The extent of its reconstruction 
is left to competitors. The floor of the 
lecture-room is of timber construction, and 
as the whole of the ground floor and base- 
ment of this block and the wood staircases 
to the lecture-room are to be subject to 
alteration, it is unlikely that more than the 
four walls and the roof will remain in the 
reconstruction, but the value of the timber 
from the floor may be taken into account 
and the maple flooring may be counted on 
for re-use in the new building. The front 
elevation (in Queen Street) will remain un- 
altered except for the reconstruction of the 
glass roof (extending over pavement the 
full length of front) on cantilever supports. 
On the ground floor there must be a large 
crush hall to the Victoria Hall, a small 
crush hall to the lecture hall (each with 
separate entrance and ticket office) and a 
secretary's office. Separate cloak rooms 
and lavatory accommodation for both 
sexes is required for each hall. Competitors 
are asked to consider the question of pro- 
viding caretaker’s quarters in the space 
under the main hall, but to keep the esti- 
mate separate from the main estimate. 
Drawings required: Plan of each floor and 
a longitudinal and cross section of each of 
the two main blocks of buildings to %-in. 
scale. A cross section and part longitu- 
dinal section to 1%-in. scale of the Victoria 
Hall and crush hall. No external eleva- 
tions or perspective are required, as the 
competition is mainly for internal recon- 
struction and design. <A detailed estimate 
of cost to accompany report. Drawings 
must reach the Secretary, Victoria Hall 
Compet:tion, Parliament Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1, on or before March 14, 
1920, from whom copies of conditions and 
plans may be obtained. 


Halifax Y.M.C.A. 


Mr. C. Ez Elcock,*A RU BOAGy of y York 
and Manchester, the assessor for the 
Halifax Y.M.C.A. architects’ competition, 
has presented his report, and the follow- 
‘ng are the architects of the premiated 
designs: (1) Messrs. Glendinning and 
Hanson, (2) Mr. C. H. Hebblethwaite, (3) 
Messrs. Scott and Bagnall. The 
Y.M.C.A., in inviting competitive designs 
for additions and alterations to Clare Hall, 
stipulated that ‘the centre building, or 
the main block, on Clare Road must be 
retained and altered as required, but the 
wing towards Skircoat Road was to be 
pulled down. The requirements were. as 
follows: Ground floor—A small assembly 
hall to seat about five hundred, with 
entrance from Prescott Street, and from 
Y.M.C.A.; A memorial hall to take the 
form of a central “community room,” with 
the entrance vestibule preferably at the 
angle of Skircoat-road and _ Prescott 
Street ; members’ lounge and! café, ladies’ 
parlour, ladies’ toilet accommodation, 
secretary’s and clerks’ offices, staircase 
hall, secondary stairs, servery, stores, fuel 
and heating chambers, and a_ covered 
space for thirty cycles, ten motor cycles, 


/ 


and room for the storing of two motor cars, 
First and second floors—Ten committee, 
craft, and class rooms, two conference 
rooms, library with study and writing 
alcoves, dark room with fittings for photo- 
graphic work. Space was also to be left 
for tennis courts, etc. 


Skipton. 

Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A, 
must not take part in the above competi- 
tion because the conditions are not in ac- 
cordance with the published Regulations 
of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions.—By order of the Council, 
Tan MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Coming Events 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, London.— 
“The Trend of Architectural Thought in 
England To-Day,” by Professor Simpson. 

5.30 p-m. Admission by ticket. 
MONDAY, MARCH 1. é 

R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, 
W.1.—Business Meeting: Election f 
Royal Gold Medallist. 8 p.m. 

Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry.—Meeting in the Crown Hotel, 
Harrogate, on March 1 and 2, at 10.30 
a.m. Agenda: (1) Notice convening the 
meeting. (2) Minutes of last meeting and 
matters arising. (3) Treasurer’s report. 
(4) Receive reports, if any, of .Couneil 
Committees, and, if thought proper, 
resolve thereon—(a) Resettlement Com- 
mittee; (b) Educational Committee; (c) 
Management and Costs Committee; 
(d) Welfare Committee; . (e) Admi- 
nistrative Committee. (5) Receive and, 
if thought proper, resolve upon com- 
munications, if any, from—(a) Ministry of 
Labour ; (b) Education Department; (ce) 
Home Office; (d) Ministry of Health; (e) 
any other Government Departments; (f) 
any other correspondence. (6) Consider 
following resolution sent forward by the 
National Federation of Master Painters 
and Decorators: “That a Committee be 
appointed to examine the scheme for a 
National Wage Board submitted by re- 
presentatives of the painting trade, andi to 
report thereon to the next meeting.” (y) 
Consider communication from the 
National Institute of Psychology and 
Physiology Applied to Commerce and In 
dustry. A representative of the Institute 
is expected to be present to explain 
the scope and purpose of the communica- 
tion. (8) Consider whether this Council 
can make a useful contribution in connec- 
tion with the enquiry about to be made into 
costs of building materials. (9) Appoint a 
representative upon the Administrative 
Committee vice Mr. H. Piper resigned. 
(10) Any other business that may be pre- 
sented by the chairman. ; 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3. 
Industrial League and Council, Confer- 
ence Hall, Central Hall, Westminster.— 
“Economical Production and Preventio: 
of Waste,” by Mr. H. Atkinson. 7.30 p. n. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 4. z 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
117, George Street, Edinburgh.—* The 
Architect and’ His Structures,’? by Mr. 
George Fraser, A.M.I.C.E. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5. 

The Concrete Institute, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. Free public lecture 
on “Some Properties of Steel,’ by Mr. 
Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. (Eng.). 6 p. 
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| WHATMAN 


SUTUTRETAUADORUORUTORAVORPOROOTTOU DDT OURTOU TORT NaD nae . 
Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. ; 


ROOFINGS 


Official price list can be obtained or 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 40° x26%" 1331lbs 480's et per sheet nett. 
Traperiald wc ccoscon-. BOA X224% J2lbs. 480's Vote 1 ie 
Roydlimeie pkeekixigs lbs ag0s 76% 5 ys 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


This large Factory is roofed with Briggs’ Roofing. 


Our products embody many distinctive 
LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 


J \WWIHTAVIPIMILAUN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :~ ; 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C®° 9,B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.€.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


features, and are regularly being speci- 
fied by the Leading Authorities for 
: all classes of Buildings. 


Send for Particulars, Samples and Prices. 


W. Briccs & Sons LTD. 
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NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE renders the new wood 
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A Unit System 
Retaining 
Full Monolithic 


Properties. 


Any System of 
Reinforcement 


may be uscd. 


a. 
permanently proof against ORY ROT = 
OLD BUILDINGS — ae A Saving in Time 
“SYLVADURE.” exterminales exislent = of so % 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. =! A aoe Timber 
“SYLVADURE. "1s used by The Admurally aed, A Serine tabone 
and the War Office and ‘s easiiy the best of 40 % 


time-resisling coatin It shoutd be specified 
and scheduled by all Archilects Builders, ele 


The “C.R.” System by eliminatmg all shuttering i 


situ abolishes the usual tangle of props and supports, 
SAMPLES ANO PARTICULARS SENT FREE thereby facilitating supervision and saving immensely 
in time, labour and timber. 


Wa. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC2. 


+ TELECRAMS. ~ TELEPHONE w 
“WILMACLEAS. AVE. LONDON WALL 3888 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. WOKS, RUTHERGLEN. 


For full particulars apply — 


C.R. BUILDING CONSTRUCTIONS, Ltd. 
19, Castle Street, Falcon Square, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Telegrams ; ‘* Rapeonstru, Centlondon.” Telephone : City 1785, 


AGENTS REQUIRED IN MANY DISTRICTS. 
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The increasing cost of decoration affords an opportu- 
nity for recommending a higher grade of work. To meet 
the case by reducing quality or permanence is a false 
economy as so large a percentage of total cost is made up 
of labour and _ preparatory expense. When it 
is possible to increase the useful life of decorative work 
a strong case can be made out for more elaborate but less 
frequent renovations. Attention to ventilation, exclu- 
sion of dusty air, and proper care for the removal of 
smoke from fires and the heated air streams from 
radiators will do much to retard the deterioration of 
decorative work. 

The use of electricity for lighting 1s recognised as the 
chief means of preserving the cleanliness of ceilings and 
walls, and the case for this illuminant on such grounds 
alone has been greatly strengthened by the increase in 
cost of builders’ work. The first cost of electric lighting 
with plain fittings may now often be found to be less than 
one bill for ceiling and wall decoration, and even where 
open fires are retained it has been found that a period of 
seven years will reduce the freshness of decorations by 
a very small amount when electric light is used. 

This striking advantage has in the past occasionally 
been dieemed by some builders and decorators.to be likely 
to prejudice their interests, but experience even in the 
early days of electric lighting showed that the greater 
permanence secured for decorative work induced owners 
to pay for better and more elaborate schemes than they 
would contemplate under conditions leading to rapid 
deterioration and the need for frequent renovation. 

In places of public resort where much light must be 
employed, it is safe to say that styles of decoration now 
generally in use would never have been reached but for 
the advent of a pure and heatless illuminant. 
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The installation of 
CLECERIC Eleieiais 
in anav building: is second 
only in importance to the 
fenctralion; in some cases— 
itis even more important: 
There is one cerfain way 
of securing the best possible 
material & method. iby 
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Cost of Installation. 


The cost of wiring buildings for electric lighting has 
increased in common with every other item, but 
wiring methods are becoming simplified and increased 
cost of material and labour is being offset by new types 
and methods of production which put more work into the 
factory and leave less to be carried out on site. The cost 
of wiring ordinary house property varies widely with the 
method employed and the amount of the work which can 
be put out as one job. Including plain fittings and lamps 
it is now possible to secure tenders ranging from £3 per 
light for small work and few points, down to £2 in con- 
siderable installations, and these prices apply to the best 
standard tube or conduit systems which have been in use 
for a long time; but excellent work, meeting all require- 
ments of the supply and insurance companies, is being 
carried out under new systems at prices down to one-half 
of these figures and resulting in an electrical installation 
as permanent as any other part of the equipment. 

In most large cities there are to-day lighting installa- 
tions in use on wiring systems put in from twenty tno 
thirty-five years ago, and it is doubtful if any regulations 


and rules covering construction work possess so large a ( Q)) N Dt I] S 

factor of safety as those under which electric wiring is 

‘carried out. 1ce if N A I I ; D 
The development of wiring and cable work is of par- 4X ° 


ticular interest to the architect and builder, and material 

and methods of use are now available which reduce cost GARRISON LANE: BIRMINGHAM 

of cutting away and making good, and permit much ; 2 

greater ease in fixing and in altering or extending London-115-417 Charing Cross Road 

electric wiring as required. ; 
Manchester «Glasgow - Bristol. 
Newcastle - Liverpool ‘Leeds @ 
Swansea + + Cardiff: -Shefied. 
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always cheapest fo use the best. 


The Simplex System 
is recommended by every 
Fire Office. 
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The choice of method must be dictated by circum- 
stances and the relative importance of first cost ; between 
the principal alternatives technically there is little to 
choose. In all cases the factor of safety is high and the 
requirements’ of the J.E.E. and the fire «insurance 
companies are met. 

The older and well-tried systems of protecting and 
‘covering electric wires in wood-grooved casing or metal 
tubes need no description to the architect. The by no 
means new but more recently developed methods were 
produced chiefly with the idea of making the cable self- 
protecting—that is to say, eliminating the separate 
sheath or casing and so producing an insulated and pro- 7? j NSW JNJ WN Ji\J\\ JNJ /1 NJ 
tected conductor which Foul he aged in the surface of SOOOOCOOOCOOCOOOOD 


walls and ceilings. 
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N ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE WORK 
ON DECORATION. 

Y R. GOULBOURN LOVELL, A.R.I.B.A. 
‘HOME INTERIORS ”’ is an absolutely 
vique work for all interested in any way 
the application of colour to internal de- 
wation. 

‘Not only does it contain a series of 38 


rge facsimile water-colour drawings, 
‘oviding, in complete detail, suggested 


scorative schemes for all sorts of houses, 
ith full half-size detail plans, instruc- 
ons, etc. It does much more than this. 
Patented Colour Charts. 

It provides, for the first time, the 
eans of drawing up similar schemes, 
ith absolute accuracy. For this purpose, 
includes a series of patented mechanical 
lour charts, designed for the selection 

colour schemes and harmonising 
ours. By the use of these charts the 
‘act complementary of any given colour 
at once disclosed, and at the same time 
yt only those other colours that can be 
sed to produce any desired scheme, but 
so the proportion of each that must be 
ied to give the best possible effect. 
hese charts teach, moreover, in a par- 
cularly valuable manner, the whole 
eory and practice of colour. 

Large Water-Colour Drawings. 
But, apart even from this unique inven- 
yn, the many large facsimile water- 
jour drawings of specimen rooms would 
: extremely valuable as showing prac- 
ral and economical schemes of decora- 
on that will appeal as being decidedly 
wvel and at the same time in the best 
taste. Moreover, these plates are the 
‘st large-size plates which show how 
indows can be treated effectively and 
ithout obscuring the light. 
Full Working Details. 
Each plate, moreover, is accompanied 
’ full half-size details, as well as com- 
ete explanatory notes, explaining its 
inciples and objects, and pointing out 
| alternative scheme where, for any 
ason, it cannot be adopted in its en- 
‘ety. 

Two Opinions. 
R. J. LAWRIE, Managing Director William 
Whiteley, Ltd.: ‘‘ There is, in my opinion, 
mothing to equal the work. The colour- 
blending schemes, clearly described and 
illustrated, are quite unique: especially 
idoes it appeal to the ambitious young man 
aspiring to excel in his calling. I sincerely 
congratulate the author on a wonderful 
treatise on colour-blending.”’ 
JILDING News: ‘‘ The small householder, 
at a rental of from £25 to £75 a year, has 
not had much done for him yet as regards 
the economical and effective decoration of 
his home, and ‘ Home Interiors ’ will prove 
a boon to decorators and designers of such 
dwellings and all concerned in their adorn- 
ment. We cordially recommend the work 
to all.” 
A FREE BOOKLET. 

‘The publishers have prepared an inter- 
ting booklet giving full particulars of 
is unique work, which will be sent free 
charge, and without any obligation, 
on receipt of this form :— 
[To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
mLID,, 147, SURREY-STREET, 

LONDON, W.C.2. 
Please send me, free of charge, and 
thout any obligation on my part, de- 
‘led booklet on “‘ Home Interiors.”’ 


AME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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A PRACTICAL WORK FOR ALL 
ENGAGED IN BUILDING. 
BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.IB.A. 


‘* MODERN BUILDINGS: Their Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment,’’ aims to 
put before its readers all the essential 
parts of a modern building, to describe 
modern methods of planning, and of con- 
structing consecutively, and as they occur 
in the actual work. 


It explains all possible sorts of build- 
ings, whether of the simplest or of the 
most complicated character, and supplies 
elucidative illustrations by the leading 
architects of the day. And it gives the 
principles that underlie building practice 
as it is undertaken in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies. 


The aim of the publishers and author 
has been to make this work indispensable 
to all who are 


Practically Concerned with the 
Building Trades, 


The construction of buildings, as well 
as the subject of finishings and fittings, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
is detailed in a manner equally useful to 
the artisan as to the architect. The tools 
used are described, as well as the methods 
of using them. 


Attention is given to shoring, under- 
pinning, and dealing with dangerous 
structures—a matter that is of increasing 
importance to builders whose businesses 
lie in our great cities, 


Examples are included in this work of 
well-written specifications, such as are 
now in use for small and large works. 


All information concerning the heating 
and ventilating of buildings, the intro- 
duction of electric light, and of gas lights 
of many new forms, on the combination 
of steel and concrete for large buildings, 
on the principles of drainage, on dilapida- 
tions, easements, etc,, etc., is found here. 


No point that concerns’ builders and 
building has, been overlooked, and it is 
safe to say that this work—which is 
issued on terms that bring it within reach 
of everyone interested in the building 
trades—will save its cost when it has been 
in use a very short time. 


Two Opinions. 


Mr. F. J. Forster, Architect and Surveyor, 
Great James-street, London, W.C.: “ It 1s 
completely up-to-date. The plates are 
models of what architectural draughts- 
manship should be. I think the detailed 
treatise on brickwork must be the best to 
be found anywhere.” 

Mr. JAMES S. STEEL, Builder and Contractor, 
Gourock and Greenock: ‘‘ As a practical 
builder and teacher of building construc- 
tion, I am of opinion that the work is 
second to none, first in its object, and more 
particularly in its careful production.” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Lbs 147, SURREY-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, your 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘ Modern’ Build- 
ings.”’ 


NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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CAN YOU SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC ? 


An Indispensable Guide to Public Speaking. 

To one man the chance of making a 
speech affords the opportunty for an en- 
hanced reputation, to another it is nothing 
but a danger. For the man who stutters 
and stammers, and finally sits down after 
a speech principally consisting of ‘‘ ums ”’ 
and ‘‘ers,’’ scarcely enhances his reputa- 
tion as a keen-witted member of the com- 
munity or as a man whose intelligence and 
resource can be depended upon in a busi- 
ness crisis. 

For that reason, the publication of 
‘““The Book of Public Speaking’’ is an 
event of the greatest importance. For it is 
the first comprehensive work upon this 
important subject ever published in this 
country. 

How to Speak in Public. 

The whole work is edited by A, C. Fox- 
Davies, Barrister-at-Law, and contains 
articles by 
LORD BIRKENHEAD, Lord Chancellor of England, 

on ‘“ Parliamentary Oratory ”’; 
MISS MARY MACARTHUR, on 

Platform ”’; 

Rt. Hon, T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P., on “‘ How to 

Make an Effective Speech ”’; 

Rt. Hon. GC. MASTERMAN, on “ The Best Speeches 

I have heard ’’ ; 


‘““Women on the 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL on ‘The Art of 
Oratory ”’; ‘ 

J. A. SPENDER (Editor of ‘‘The Westminster 
Gazette’), on ‘‘Oratory in the House of 


Commons ”’ ; 

ARTHUR BOURCHIER, M.A., on ‘‘ How to Pre- 
pare and Deliver a Speech ”’; 

J. L. GRIFFITHS (late U.S.A. Consul-General 
London), on ‘* After-Dinner Speaking a ci 

SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P. (‘‘Sub Rosa )s 
on ‘‘ Humour in Public Speaking ” ; 

A. C. BENSON, M.A. (President of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge), on “The Art of Lecturing  ; 

ALBERT CREW (Barrister-at-Law), on “The Con- 
duct of and Procedure at Meetings.” 


Indispensable for all Speakers. 

Every man or woman who wishes to 
speak in public will find “The Book ‘of 
Public Speaking ’”? an absolutely indispen- 
sable work. However unusual the sub- 
ject upon which they lack materials, they 
will find it here, Parallels, analogies, 
ideas, and suggestions—all are to be found 
in profusion in its pages. Alike for the 
practised speaker and for the man who 
wishes to acquire this valuable art, no 
work so important has ever been pub- 
lished. 

But this is only a portion of the work, 
for the Book of Public Speaking is of the 
greatest interest even for the man who 
never has to speak in public, because it 
presents for the first time an entirely new 
form of literature of enthralling interest. 
Its handsome covers contain the greatest 
speeches of modern times. | 

Every orator of note being represented 
in the work there is scarcely a subject of 
importance or of interest that is not dealt 
with in one or more of the speeches. 

An Opinion. 
Sir W. BULL, M.P., writes :— ; 

“What a godsend ‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking’ will be to a busy man who is 
called upon at short notice to make 200 
speeches a year on all sorts of subjects. It 
will be useful to young men who are really 
in earnest in wanting to speak well, whilst 
no public man’s library should be without 
ae FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
LTD., . 147, SURREY-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, Illus- 
trated Booklet of ‘‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking.”’ 

NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 


ADDRESS 
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STOCKYARDS 


LONDON 
Riverside Works. 
East Greenwich SE. 


. wea 4 


IME 


Ih 


a, 


MANCHESTER. 
Trafford Park. 


2 | 


EDINBURGH. 
StAndrew Steel Works. 


GLASGOW. 
Pinkston. 
Ojfice 19,Waterloo St 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office. 47, Temple Row. 


NEWCASTLE ow TYNE 
Milburn House 


London City Office. 
3, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. 
EC.F- : 


ABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


sue and are the Union Rates. 
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Current 


works. 


| ; MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


‘CAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


eavator, ls. 8d. per hour. 


oourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. | 


yvy, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
nberman, ls. 9d. 
\our. 

iffolder, 1s 9d. per hour. 
itechman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


oken brick or _ stone, 
in., 7s. per yd, 

ames ballast 19s. per yd 
Gravel, 20s. per yd, 
-gand, 22s. per yd. 

ished sand, 23s. 6d. per 


d. 

eened ballast or gravel, 
dd 10 per cent. per yd. 
aker, breeze, etc., prices 
ecording to locality. 


‘tland cement, 798. per 
on. 

, in small lots, ex 
ondon stock, 100s. per 


on. 
s lime, 70s. per ton. 

tks charged extra at 
s. 6d. each and credited 
shen returned at 2s. 
insport hire per day: 
‘art and horse, 26s. 
ton motor lorry, £6 10s. 
team lorry, 5-ton, £7, 
railer, 30s. 

team roller, £4 10s. 
Vater cart, 30s. 


AINER. 

yourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
aberman, is. 9d. per 
our. 

cklayer, 1s. 113d. per 
r. 


our. 
mber, 28. per hour. 
tchman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


meware pipes, tested 
uality, 4-in. 3s., 6-in. 
e 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 


it iron pipes, coated, 
ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 86. 6d. 
er yd. 

tland cement and sand, 
2e Excavator above. 


d for caulking, 60s. 
er cwt. 

iket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
ICKLAYER. 

cklayers, 1s. 113d. per 
our. 


vourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 
ffolder, 1s, 9d. per hour. 


is stocks, 84s. 6d. per 


ttons, 75s. per M. 
ffordshire blue, 22s. 
er M. 

Beck, 2% in., 228s. per 
zed, salt, white, and 
‘ory stretchers, £25 
er M. 

headers, £24 10s. 
er M. 


ours, extra, 130s. per M. 
onds, less, £1 per M. 
nent and sand, see Ex- 
avator above. 

(e, grey stone, 62s. per 


mn. 
fed lime mortar 26s. 
or yd. 


mp course, in rolls of 
t in. 4s., 9 in. 7s. 3d., 
4 in. 10s. 9d,, 18 in. 
4s. per roll. 


» Is. 113d. per hour. 


sourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘ffolder; 1s, 9d. per hour. 
‘land stone: 

ee 4s. 5d. per ft. 


stone, 8s. 1d. per ft. 


for 


, Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s, per yd. 


cube. 


per Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 


‘In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

/In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

|In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

|If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 26. 9d. per ‘yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Planking, 53d. per ft. sup. 

oOo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 


3s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. per yd. sup. 
Puddling, 306, per yd. cube. 
Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 53s. 6d. per yd. cube. 


Do. 6,2.1, 50s. 6d. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


Lias lime concrete, 45s. per yd. cube. 
Breeze concrete, 29s. per yd. cube. 
Do. im lintols, etc., 5s. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
44in, 2s. 10d., 6-in. 4s. 2d., 9-in. 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 8s. 6d., 6-in. 
15s,, 9-in. 26s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£44 10s. per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £47 15s. per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 41d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 5s. 8d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 103d. pev ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 14-in., 5s. 10d. per yd. sup. 


‘SON (INCLUDING SLATE). 
fixer, 2s. 01d. per hour. 


, 4s. 8d. per tt.| 


Do. 2-in., 7s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 2}d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, }-in., Is. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, ls. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 8-in., 11s. 6d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 6d. per yd. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 1s. 6d. per ft. cube 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 1d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Jointe, arch, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 2s. 8d, per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 10s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

ips moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 73d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, 103d. per ft, run 

Half sawing, 9d. per ft. sip. 

Add 4 the foregoing prices if in York stone 35-per 
cent. 

Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


MASON—(continued). 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 1s. 9d. per hour, 

Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 

N.B.— Tiling is often 
“* Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47. 
Chips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt.. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 133s. per 
M. 
Machine tiles, 124s. per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggzies 
200s. per ton. 
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Prices of Materials 


. 

INDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 7d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed rounded nosing to do. 6d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoe or equal: 
Ladies 82s., Countess 89s., Duchess 98s, per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 110s. per square. 

Add, if vertical, 6s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, ls. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 94s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 87s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 1s. 114d. per 
hour. 


Joiner, 1s. 114d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel : 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 
Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 3rd and U/S8. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51 


Yellow: Ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 57s. 

3d. per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 58s. per sq. of 1 in, 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft, 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

eins 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 136, 

per ft. cube. : 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 13s. 9d. per ft. 
in trusses, 


cube. 

Do. framed ete., 
14s. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 15s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including hhorsing and 
striking, 93s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 

lj-4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 38. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, ete., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. lkin. 3s 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 1ls., l-in. 18s. 6d., 
1j-in. 16s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 14-in, tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


including ironwork, 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. per hour. 


Mate or labourer, 1s. &d. 
per hour. 

Lead, milled sheet, 60s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 61s. per 
ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 6658. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap. 30s. per cwt. 


Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 

Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 


Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 


ECC. soil, 2-ins “Sat, 
8-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 

R/W.,) 2-in. = 48,, 7) 8-in: 


5s. 3d., 4-in. 6s. 6d. per 


vd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 4s., 4-in. 
0.G. 4s. 3d. per yd. 


Billed lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
S), 
Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 5d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 3s. 1d. per ft. 
Do. l-in., 3s. 7d. per ft. 
Do. 1}-in.. 4s. 2d. per ft. 
Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2-in., 
lls. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., lls. 9d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 16s. 3d.. per ft. 
Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 3s. 5d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in,, 28. per ft. 
Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 
Do. 38-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S8., and including 
water waste preventers, 45s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 87s. 6d. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets. 
30s. each. 


XVili 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 
Do, double, 9d. per ft. 
Rough plate, + in, 53d., 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 
per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
ewt, 
PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 1s. 114d. per 
hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 
‘Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 
Hair, 35s. per ewt. 


‘Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

‘Lime putty, 5s. per cwt. 

or mortar, 44s. 6d. per 
My 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 


Keene's cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton, 

‘Lath nails, 6d. per lb, 

DECORATOR. 


Painter, 1s. 103d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


French polisher, 2s. per 
hour. 

Paperhanger, 1s. 103d. per 
hour, 

‘Genuine white lead, 110s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, 12s. per 
gall 

‘Do. boiled, 12s. 6d. per 
gall 

“Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 


gal. 
Liquid driers, 20s. per gall, 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
per es colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 


‘Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. 
per gall. 
‘Double size, 7s. per firkin. 


Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 

Varnish, hard oak, 18s. 6d. 
per gall. 

‘Do. Outside do., 
gall. 


19s. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. l1d., 
32 0z. Is. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 oz. 1s, 14d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 


Is., 26 Oz. 


med. sqs. usual domestic 


9d. per ft. 


21. 0z., 
sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 


Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in ‘Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, $-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 


Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

vender in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 10d. 
per yd. 

Render, float, 

Render and set in ee, 4s. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 

Extra, 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, 
dubbing out. ete., 4d. per ft, lin. 

White cay tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, . 6d. per yd. 


and set, trowelled, 4s. 
2d. 
per yd. 


10d. per yd. 
per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, 61d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, “and 2 coats “whiten, 11d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 


or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 8d, per yd. sup. 
Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 
Do. enamel coat, 2s. 3d. per yd. sup. 


Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Figured do, do. 7s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 8s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 14s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, Is. 3d. per yd. sup. 
Do. each subsequent. coat, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup, 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 


RELIEF DECORATIONS, FIBROUS PLASTER, 
CARTON-PIERRE, WOODWORK, &c. 3 


NOTE: 


if on but not including lathing, any of fore- | 


in plaster, per inch girth, including | 


| 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 21s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 

Do. Paper, 21s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 25s. per gall. 

Turps substitute, 4s. per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate, 
Mate, no fixed rate. 
Kerector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Cast-iron, heavy 

Do. Light 


Note.—The price and sup- 
ply of castings are un- 
certain owing to trade 
disputes, 

Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 

per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws, _ galvd., 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, — galvd., 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


black, £49 


28. 


per 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 44d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 
grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 

yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 
10d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles. 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 

Wrought iron R.W. goods: 


78, per 


3s. 


R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. 1s. 10d. 

R.W..P. 36 10s, | per yd: 
2s. 6d. 


The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, 


21s. 6d. per gall. | 


1920. ( 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. | 
| 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £55 ver ton 


Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per to 
Do. in compounds, £44 per ton. ’ 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton. 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildi 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. | 
Do, in light railings and balusters, 78s. 6d. per cy 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washe 
and driving screws, 1s. 5d. per yd. 


| Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including stuc 
or grounds, 6d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat. 5s. 5d. per yw 
sup. 

Do. do corrugated, 9s. 


4d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average 2-in. thick, in a 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not includin 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. | 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. su] 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includin 
battens or boards, plain “ diamond ”” per squari 
grey, 67s., red 69s. 6d. 


Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cos 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel ¢ 
cement). | 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 43d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 1s. 9d. per ft. : 


W.1, 


AS ABOVE BUT WITH in. LEADS 


SIMPLE ORNAMENTAL WORK IN RICH GLASSES FROM 5/- PER FOOT SUP. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED WATERPROOF UNDER THE SEVEREST CONDITIONS. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES 


LEYLAND & SONS 


PARK BANK STUDIO, WEASTE, MANCHESTER. 


AND FOR 


LEADED GLAZING 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS, EMBOSSED GLASS, Erc., Ete. 


PRESENT PRICES FOR PLAIN LEADED LIGHTS. 
SELECTED 21 oz. SHEET IN PANES 8 ins. x 6 ins., 4 in. STRONG LEADS, STEEL CORES, - 


216 PER FOOT SUP 


é mes ee 


” 


HOUSING SCHEMES. 


9 


SUC 


TUE 


ROOFINGS 


This large Factory is roofed with Briggs’ Roofing. 


Our products embody many distinctive 
features, and are regularly being speci- 
fied by the Leading Authorities for 

all classes of Buildings. : 


Send for Particulars, Samples and Prices. 


W. BriGccs & Sons LTD. 
DUNDEE. 


Pe TU TUN NNT TCOT LOU CCON CO UOTCOT TEU CUA LUA LCO UOT COICO TUON TUCO TUT METT OTC UU TATOO ONO NT TOT OTNTTTNENnTTT 


| 


GLascow :— 


93, W. George St. 


London :— 
6, Lloyd’s Avenue, 


UUM LLCO COCOA LOCOCO UCEUOLUCOAOAOA OOOO COLOR UAUOMOUO OA OACOUO VOD OOCO OOOO ETEOLATONONTO TOTO TN TOTO TO OOTHTO TOTO INFINITI TINTON TTT TTT TTT 
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WOOD PRESERVER. 


NEW BUILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’ renders thenew wood 
permanently proof against ORY ROT 


ee BOU/LOINGS — 


“SYLVADURE.” exterminales exislenl 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


“SYLVADURE. "1s used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and 15 easily the best 
time- resisting coatin It should be specified 


and scheduled by all Archifects Builders, ele 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


Wau. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
BROAD SIREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC2. 


~*~ TELEGRAMS. TELEPHONE & 
| ‘WILMACLEAS. AVE. LONDON WALL 3888 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. WOFAS, RUTHERGLEN. 
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For Drawings and Pans :— 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Paper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Deuble Elephant 40° x26% 133lbs a8o's 1/8d. ~C? sheet rett 
Imperial Mes  , 304x22% 7elbs ago's I1d. 3 " 
Royal onc 24x19" 44lbs. ago: 64d. | , 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 
THE 75 VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS: 


J WHATMAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :— 


H.REEVE, ANGEL & C® 9,BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (>LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


The 
“CR.” Patd. SYSTEM of PRECAST 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


A. Unit System 
Retaining 
Full Monolithic 


Properties. 


Any System of 
Reinforcement 


may be uscd. 


a 
— 
=. 
= - 
= 
tate A Saving in Time 
— 
= of 50 7, 

A Saving in Timber 

ee g 
—F of 80 


A Saving in Labour 
of 
/O 


of 40 


The “C.R.” System by eliminating all shuttering in 

situ abolishes the usual tangle of props and supports, 

thereby facilitating supervision and saving immensely 
in time, labour and timber. 


For full particulars apply— 


C.R. BUILDING CONSTRUCTIONS, Ltd. 
19, Castle Street, Falcon Square, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Rapconstru, Centlondon.” Telephone : City 1785. 


AGENTS REQUIRED IN MANY DISTRICTS. 
| eT ES ES SER A 
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Electrical Notes 


Wire Protection and Switch Control. 

The more recently developed methods of protecting 
and covering electric wires have been produced. chiefly 
with the idea of making the cable self-protecting—that is 
to say, eliminating the separate sheath or casing and so 
producing an insulated and protected conductor which 
could be fixed to the surface of walls and ceilings. The 
electrical conductors, tinned copper wires, are insulated 
with a covering of vulcanised indiarubber on to which a 
continuous sheath of tinned copper or a tin alloy is drawn 
or moulded: by special machinery ; the result is a metal]- 
sheathed insulated cable relatively small in diameter, 
neat in appearance, easy to bend and fix, and capable of 
being painted or treated to match its surroundings ; 

On certain electricity systems and for private gene- 
rating plants it becomes permissible to use the protective 
metal sheathing as the return or earthed conductor; but 
for general use the two separate conductors are enclosed 
in one sheath producing a compact cable of round or 
flattened section. 

These special cables are sold in conjunction with a 
<omplete system of jointing and connection boxes, and 
apart from questions of cost prove very useful for wiring 
buildings where elaborate mouldings and_ valuable 
ornamentation in stone or other material make excessive 
cutting away objectionable. 

Similarly they offer great advantages for underground 
work, damp positions and situations where a continuous 
protection by non-corrodible metal is of value. 

In another class is found a useful form of cable in 
which the outer or protective covering is made of thick 
and tough rubber similar to that used for the tyres of 
motor vehicles. This will withstand moisture, blows, and 
almost any attack except from a sharp instrument. It 
affords an easy means of wiring in difficult positions and 
for extensions where disturbance is undesirable. This 
‘class of cable has also been used very largely in chemical 
work, for trailing conductors to portable stoves, machines 
sand handlamps. 

In ordinary house-work, unless some specification of 
requirements is provided by the architect, it is usual to 
put forward only the simplest and plainest provisions, 
and it is seldom that the possibilities of subdividing light, 
using scientifically designed glassware, and fitting 
multiple switch control are even put to the purchaser, 
yet these requirements seldom add any considerable per- 
‘centage to the total cost of the work, and in a new house 
their effect upon the total expenditure is negligible; 
many of them actually reduce the user’s bill for 
electricity, and all of them add to his comfort, security, 
and ease of working. It is well worth while to ascertain 
the additional cost of fitting double-ended or interme- 
diate switch controls to the lighting of halls, stairs, and 
passages ; the approaches to outworks and garages, and 
also to explore the possibilities of two or more point 
switching in offices, living and bedrooms, refinements in 
ease of control lead to economy in use, safety and efficient 
working. 


Lights at Lodge, Garage and Front Entrance 
| controlled from either point. 


EKTRIK “ OFFICE, 


STUDY, 
OR 


ey ROE 


Room Light controlled 
from either entry. 


Office, &c., Light controlled 
at S and S’, 


SOME METHODS OF SWITCH CONTROL FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


2 
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SIMPLEX 
CONDUITS 
LIMITED. 


GARRISON LANE: BIRMINGHAM 
London-115-117 Charing, Gross Road 
Manchester Glasgow + Bristol. 
Newcastle - Liverpool ‘Leeds 


Swansea ++ Cardufl: -Shefidd. 
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AN ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE WORK A PRACTICAL WORK FOR ALL 


ON DECORATION. 
BY R. GOULBOURN LOVELL, A.R.I.B.A. 


‘HOME INTERIORS ”’ is an absolutely 
‘unique work for all interested in any way 
‘in the application of colour to internal de- 
coration. 

Not only does it contain a series of 38 


large facsimile water-colour drawings, 
providing, in complete detail, suggested 


decorative schemes for all sorts of houses, 

with full half-size detail plans, instruc- 

tions, etc. It does much more than this. 
Patented Colour Charts. 

It provides, for the first time, the 
means of drawing up similar schemes, 
with absolute accuracy. For this purpose, 
it includes a series of patented mechanical 
colour charts, designed for the selection 
of colour schemes and _ harmonising 
colours. By the use of these charts the 
exact complementary of any given colour 
is at once disclosed, and at the same time 
not only those other colours that can be 
used to produce any desired scheme, but 
also the proportion of each that must be 
used to give the best possible effect. 
These charts teach, moreover, in a par- 
ticularly valuable manner, the whole 
theory and practice of colour. 

Large Water-Colour Drawings. 

But, apart.even from this unique inven- 
tion, the many large facsimile water- 
colour drawings of specimen rooms would 
be extremely valuable as showing prac- 
tical and economical schemes of decora- 
tion that will appeal as being decidedly 
novel and at the same time in the best 
of taste. Moreover, these plates are the 
first large-size plates which show how 
windows can be treated effectively and 
without obscuring the light. 
| Full Working Details. 
Each plate, moreover, is accompanied 
dy full half-size details, as well as com- 
dete explanatory notes, explaining its 
winciples and objects, and pointing out 
an alternative scheme where, for any 
feason, it cannot be adopted in its en- 
drety. 


; Two Opinions. 
Mr. J. LAWRIE, Managing Director William 
Whiteley, Ltd.: ‘‘ There is, in my opinion, 
nothing to equal the work. The colour- 
_ blending schemes, clearly described and 
illustrated, are quite unique: especially 
does it appeal to the ambitious young man 
aspiring to excel in his calling. I sincerely 
-congratulate the author on a wonderful 
_treatise on colour-blending.’’ 
BUILDING News: “ The small householder, 
' at a rental of from £25 to £75 a year, has 
not had much done for him yet as regards 
the economical and effective decoration of 


his home, and ‘ Home Interiors ’ will prove 
a boon to decorators and designers of such 
dwellings and all concerned in their adorn- 
ment. We cordially recommend the work 
to all.” 
A FREE BOOKLET. 

The publishers have prepared an inter- 
Sting booklet giving full particulars of 
his unique work, which will be sent free 
if charge, and without any obligation, 
4 receipt of this form :— 


; 


To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
BID, 147, SURREY-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 

ithout any obligation on my part, de- 

iled booklet on “‘ Home Interiors.”’ 


a a er 
__ (Send this form or a’ postcard.) 


DDRESS 


POH e meee ee meee etree tener ee eeereseee = 828 
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ADDRESS 


ENGAGED IN BUILDING. 
BY G, A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 


‘“ MODERN BUILDINGS: Their Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment,’’ aims to 
put before its readers all the essential 
parts of a modern building, to describe 
modern methods of planning, and of con- 
structing consecutively, and as they occur 
in the actual work, 


It explains all possible sorts of build- 
ings, whether of the simplest or of the 
most complicated character, and supplies 
elucidative illustrations by the leading 
architects of the day. And it gives the 
principles that underlie building practice 
as it is undertaken in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies. 


The aim of the publishers and author 
has been to make this work indispensable 
to all who are 


Practically Concerned with the 
Building Trades, 


The construction of buildings, as well 
as the subject of finishings and fittings, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
is detailed in a manner equally useful to 
the artisan as to the architect. The tools 
used are described, as well as the methods 
of using them. 


Attention is given to shoring, under- 
pinning, and dealing with dangerous 
structures—a matter that is of increasing 
importance to builders whose businesses 
lie in our great cities, 


Examples are included in this work of 
well-written specifications, such as are 
now in use for small and large works. 


All information concerning the heating 
and ventilating of buildings, the intro- 
duction of electric light, and of gas lights 
of many new forms, on the combination 
of steel and concrete for large buildings, 
on the principles of drainage, on dilapida- 
tions, easements, etc., etc., is found here. 


No point that concerns builders and 
building has been overlooked, and it is 
safe to say that this work—which is 
issued on terms that bring it within reach 
of everyone interested in the building 
trades—will save its cost when it has been 
in use a very short time. 


Two Opinions. 

Mr. F. J. FORSTER, Architect and Surveyor, 
Great James-street, London, W.C.: ‘‘ It 1s 
completely up-to-date. The plates are 
models of what architectural draughts- 
manship should be. I think the detailed 
treatise on brickwork must be the best to 
be found anywhere.”’ 

Mr. JAMES S. STEEL, Builder and Contractor, 
Gourock and Greenock: ‘‘ As a practical 
builder and teacher of building construc: 
tion, I am of opinion’ that the work is 
second to none, first in its object, and more 
particularly in its careful production.” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
ILATIDY.. 147, SURREY-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, your 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘ Modern Build- 
ings.”’ 


NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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CAN YOU SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC ? 


An Indispensable Guide to Public Speaking. 

To one man the chance of making a 
speech affords the opportunty for an en- 
hanced reputation, to another it is nothing 
but a danger. For the man who stutters 
and stammers, and finally sits down after 
a speech principally consisting of ‘‘ ums ”’ 
and ‘‘ers,’’ scarcely enhances his reputa- 
tion as a keen-witted member of the com- 
munity or as a man whose intelligence and 
resource can be dependéd. upon in a busi- 
ness Crisis. 

For that reason, the publication of 
‘““The Book of Public Speaking” is an 
event of the greatest importance. For it is 
the first comprehensive work upon this 
important subject ever published in this 
country, 

How to Speak in Public. 

The whole work is edited by A, C. Fox- 

Davies, Barrister-at-Law, and contains 


articles by 

LORD BIRKENHEAD, Lord Chancellor of England, 
on ‘‘ Parliamentary Oratory ’’; 

MISS MARY MACARTHUR, on ‘“ Women on the 
Platform ”’ ; 

Rt. Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P., on ‘‘ How to 
Make an Effective Speech ”’ ; 

Rt. Hon. C. MASTERMAN, on “ The Best Speeches 
I have heard ” ; 


Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL on ‘The Art of 
Oratory ’’; : 

J. A, SPENDER (Editor of ‘“‘The Westminster 
Gazette’’), on ‘‘Oratory in the House of 


Commons ”’ ; 
ARTHUR BOURCHIER, M.A., on ‘* How to Pre- 


, 


pare and Deliver a Speech ”’; 
J. L. GRIFFITHS (late U.S.A. Consul-General 
London), on ‘* After-Dinner Speaking ”’; 
SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P. (‘‘Sub Rosa”’), 
on ‘‘ Humour in Public Speaking ’’; 
A. C. BENSON, M.A. (President of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge), on ‘The Art of Lecturing ”’; 
ALBERT CREW (Barrister-at-Law), on ‘‘ The Con- 
duct of and Procedure at Meetings.” 


Indispensable for all Speakers. 

Every man or woman who wishes to 
speak in public will find “The Book of 
Public Speaking ’’ an absolutely indispen- 
sable work. However unusual the sub- 
ject upon which they lack materials, they 
will find it here, Parallels, analogies, 
ideas, and suggestions—all are to be found 
in profusion in its pages. Alike for the 
practised speaker and for the man who 
wishes to acquire this valuable art, no 
worl: so important has ever been pub- 
lished. 

But this is only a portion of the work, 
for the Book of Public Speaking is of the 
greatest interest even for the man who 
never has to speak in public, because it 
presents for the first time an entirely new 
form of literature of enthralling interest. 
Its handsome covers contain the greatest 
speeches of modern times. 

Every orator of note being represented 
in the work there is scarcely a subject of 
importance or of interest that is not dealt 
with in one or more of the speeches. 

An Opinion. 
Sir W. BULL, M.P., writes:— _  : 

“What a godsend ‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking’ will be to a busy man who is 
called upon at short notice to make 200 
speeches a year on all sorts of subjects. It 
will be useful to young men who are really 
in earnest in wanting to speak well, whilst 
no public man’s library should be without 


it.” FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
LI Dae f47, So URREY-STREED 
LONDON, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, Illus- 
trated Booklet of ‘‘ The Book of Public 
Speaking.’”’ 

NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 


ADDRESS 
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A Mopet SPECIFICATION FOR THE 
ATTACHMENT OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IN 
REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURES. 


Provision for the attachment of all Hangers, Blocks, 
Brackets and other fixtures needed to support Shafting, 
Piping, Sprinklers, etc., shall be made during the 
course of construction by embedding “ RIGIFIX” 
Bolt Hanger Sockets and Slotted Inserts in the Columns, 
Beams, Floors or Walls in accordance with the 
directions of the Makers—Building Products Limited, 
Columbia House, 44-46, King’s Road, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W.3. 


Architects, Engineers, and Designers are cordially 
invited to an inspection and demonstration of 
“ Rigifix ”’ Fittings and other interesting specialities — 
at the Building Trades Exhibition 


STAND No. 774, ROW E. 


If unable to attend the Exhibition, write for particulars. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
5, Columbia House, 44-46, King’s Rd., Sloane Square, S.W.3 


Telephone: VICTORIA 2590. Telegrams: BYLPRODIA, SLOANE, LONDON. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


ixcavator, ls. 9d. per hour. 
abourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
favvy, ls. 9d. per hour. 
‘jimberman, Ils, 


10d. per 


roken brick or stone, 
2in., 7s. per yd. 

hames ballast 19s. per yd 
it Gravel, 20s. per yd, 

lib sand, 22s, per yd. 
es sand, 23s. 6d. per 
lyd. 

mreened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
linker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality, 
aa cement, 80s. per 


0. ‘in small lots, ex 
jLondon stock, 100s. per 


ton. 
jas lime, 70s. per ton, 
charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
jwhen returned at 2s. 
ransport hire per day: 

rt and horse, 28s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 32s. 6d. 
(Steam roller, £4 10s. 


9d. per hour. 


Is. 10d. per 
2s. Od. per 


ssue and are the Union Rates. 


10d. per) 
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Current Prices of Materials 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


IXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. 6d. per 
yd. cube, 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 3s. 3d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 3s. 4d. per yd. 

Planking, 6d. per ft. sup. 

vo. Over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 36s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 55s. per yd. cube. 

Do. : 6.2.1, 52s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent. 

Lias lime concrete, 48s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze concrete, 34s. per yd. cube. 


Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. 5d. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4in. 3s., 6-in. 4s. 6d., 9-in., 6s. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 9s., 6-in. 
15s, 3d., 9-in. 26s. 6d. per ft. 


hour. 
sumber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
tehman, 6s. 6d. per shift. 


‘oneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-im. 
ri 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 
‘st iron pipes, coated, 
Vft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
}-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 


Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


per yd, 
irtland cement and sand, 
yee Excavator above. 


for caulking, 60s. 
sket, 1s. 9d. per Ib 
CKLAYER. 
ficklayer, 2s, 01d. per 
our. 
\bourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
affolder, 1s. 10d. per 
sour. 


oh stocks, 86s. per M. 
bttons, 75s. per M. 


affordshire blue, 220s. 
oer M. 
ig 23 in., 223s. per 
fazed, salt, white, and 
ory stretchers, £25 
er M. 
” headers, £24 10s. 
ber M. 


ours, extra, 130s. per M. 
eonds, less, £1 per M. 
ment and sand, see Ex- 
tavator above. 

Mme, grey stone, 65s. per 


xed ame mortar 26s. 


yd. 

course, in rolls of 
fin: 4s., 9 in. 7s. 8d., 
[4 in. 106. 9d., 18 in. 
+ per roll. 


m, 2s. 01d. per hour. 
. fixer, 2s, 14d. per hour. 
urer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
Is. 10d. per 


d stone 


bed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube. 


i , 4s, 8d. per ft. 
cube. 

\th stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 

“nsfield red, 7s. 6d. 


‘sual trade extras 
arge blocks.) 


for 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£49 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £53 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 5d..per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 7d. per ft. sup. extra. 


Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. per 
ft. sup. extra, 

Struck pointing, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 1s, per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 41d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. 3d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. li-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 8s. per yd. sup. 


! 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 23d. per ft. sup. 
Asphalte, damp course, lin., 1s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
Do. vertical 2s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. per ft. sup. 
Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 

per yd. . 
Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 8d. per yd. 


3-in., 12s. 


ASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


Hoisting and setting stone, ls. 11d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft.. add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 6d. per ft, sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 15s. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 9d. per 
ft. run. 

Do. circular, ls. per ft. run. 

Half sawing, ls. per ft. sup. 

Add 7 the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 


York paving, av. 23 in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 
York Yemplates Sawn, 


per ft. cube, 10s. 3d. 


Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
‘| Rubbed round nosing to do. 


2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 


Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 


cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Tiler, 1s. 114d. per hour. 

Seaffolder, 1s. 10d. 
hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
often 


N.B. — Tiling 
‘* Piecework.”’ 


is 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
£19 
£35, 


Portmadoc, Ladies 
10s., Countess 
Duchess £47, 

Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 


Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 


Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 

Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Cement and sand, see “* Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Handmade tiles, 133s. per 
M 


Machine-made tiles, 124s. 


per 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guiite only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 
8d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub. fixed. 


|Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 
Ladies 82s., Countess 89s., Duchess 98s. per square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 

Delabole do. 100s. per :yuare, 

Add, if vertical, 6s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, ls. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 94s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 87s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 
200s. per ton. e 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Carpenter, 2s, 03d. per 
hour. 


Joiner, 2s. 0id> per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel: 

1st £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or - 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 

Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
38rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 
.. 8rd and U/S8. 

£58. 
Battens, 8rd and U/S. 

£51. 

Yellow: Ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 3rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. - 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft, 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

1 in. 


|Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, ete... 
13s. 3d. per ft.-cube. 

| Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., i4s, per ft. 
cube, 

Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


14s, 3d. per ft. cube. 

‘Pitch pine. add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 18s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, 1s. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 98s. \per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 1088, per sq. 

1$4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H, 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. liin 3s 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do, do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 12s., l-in. 14s. 6d.,. 
13-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 

Lin. riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 9d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 55s. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 60s. per 
ewt. 


Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 
Solder, 9d. 

er lb 


plumbers, 1s. 


per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 6d. per*lb. 
Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
1.0. Car S0ll ee inte OSs, 
3-in. 7s. 6d., 4-in. 8s. 9d. 
per yd. 
R.W.P.. 23-in. 38. 6d., 
8-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 


per yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s. 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 3s. per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 
80s, 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. ld. per ft. 
Do. 1l-in., 3s.°4d. per ft. 
Do. 13-in., 4s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 2-in., 
10s. 9d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. ner length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 

Do, 3-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 8s. 8d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., 2s. per ft. 

Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alF 
ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 38d. per ft. 

Do. 38-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S.. and ineluding 

water waste prevéenters, 48s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 40s. each. 
Lavatory hasins only, with all joints on brackets, 
33s. each. 


clips, etc., 


xx 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 82 oz. 1Id. per ft, 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 
Do, double, 9d. per ft. 


Rough plate, + in, 64d., 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 
per ft. 

Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. . 

Plasterer, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
hour. 

“abourer, ls. 9d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. per ton. 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
eavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

Hair mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 


Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 67s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 68s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton. 

Lath nails, 6d. per lb. 

DECORATOR, 

Painter, 1s, 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 1d. per 
hour. 

Paperhanger, 1s. 114d. per 
hour, 

Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 

Turpentine, 18s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 55s. per 
ewt. 

Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 


Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hard stopping 9d. per lb. 

\ phere hard oak, 19s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 6d. 
per gall. 


19s. 
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Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d., 
32 oz. Is. 24d. per ft. : 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 82 oz. 1s. 13d. 


per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 o2z., 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


3d. 


usual domestic 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s, 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

tender, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 8d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 3s. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 10d. per yd. 


10d. 


Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not includin, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 


Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft, lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, ete., 4d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


Lime whiting, 2 coats, €id. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1ld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, Is. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop. and prime, 9d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s, 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 3@. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 8s. per yd. sup. ; 

French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, Is. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 22s. 6d. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 22s. 6d. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 22s. 6d. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 7s. per 
gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWOR 


Smith, no fixed rate, 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Kerector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 


dard sections, £32 per 
ton. 

Sheet steel: 

Flat sheets, black, £49 


per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d, per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
cally only galvanised 


corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 8s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s, per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 4s. 


8d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


goods: 
4 in., per 


Wrought iron R.W. 
R.W. gutter, 
vd. 1s. 11d. 
R.Wabss2 3 ids 
3s. 


per yd. 


NOTE: 


| 


1920. / 
MEASURED WORK PRICES. J 
K, ete 
Mild steel in trusses, ete., erected, £55 ver ton. 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £39 per to 
Do. in compounds, £44 per ton. 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £43 per ton. 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including buildiy 
in, 58s. 6d. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 78s 4d. per ey 

Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washe 
and. driving screws, 1s, 5d, per yd. 


/ 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including stu 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 5s. 5d. per y 
sup. 


Do. 


do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. i 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in pla 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not includi 
wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. su 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includi 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ”’ per squar 
grey, 67s., red 69s. 6d. 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the co 
of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bushel | 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, ls. 6d, per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. ld. per ft. 


The prices have been amended to cover the recent increases in Railway Rates. 
These lists are strictly copyright. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd., 
RELIEF DECORATIONS, FIBROUS PLASTER, 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, 


5 


* 


CARTON-PIERRE, WOODWORK, &c. 


C. C. DUNKERLEY & CoO., LTD. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 


STORE STREET, MANCHESTER. ; 


‘One of the LARGEST STOCKS in the Country of 


ROLLED STEEL JOISTS. 


Every leading section from 24” x 74" to 3§" x 1" in large assortment. 
Channels, Flitches, Angles, Tees, &c., &c., in stock. 


‘Compound Girders, Stanchions, &c., riveted up with despatch in our own Riveting Dent 


Telegrams: 
“Ajax. Manchester.” 


Wlustrated Section Book upon application 


Fd 


Telephones: 
6480-5 (6 line 
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For Drawings and. Plans :— 


WHATMAN 


‘Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR !150 YEARS 


STULL LULL a 


h 


ROOFINGS 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 20° «26% 133lbs 4a8o's 1/8d, ~°P sheet neti 
Trnperioly cc BOR*22% Jalbs 1805 Tl. 
ROYAL oo vecrvreren 24" x19" 441D3. 480% Bhd. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 
THE 75 VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


This large Factory is roofed with Briggs’ Roofing. 


Our products embody many distinctive 

: features, and are regularly being speci- 
fied by the Leading Authorities for 
33 all classes of Buildings. 


LOCK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET,THUS: 


J WHATMAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :~ 


H.REEVE ANGEL & C® 9,8R!IDEWELL PLACE, &.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7214 (3LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDONM 


Send for Particulars, Samples and Prices. 


W. Briccs & Sons LTD. 
6, Bee active D UN D EE he G ee ae St 


TITTLE UTC OCU COCOONS COD Cee 


CULLUM LUO CO COMO UOCOUA COCO COLO COAUOOLOOOEOTECUAUACOCUTOO COLO ONTO OVOTOTTONOVOTTT IN VNINTOT INTO ONTNTOTINTNTN TOIT TNTHTNTTTTNTTTNTTTTTTTTTTRT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 


HOT WATER DAY AND NIGHT} 


WOOD PRESERNER 


wy 


1 ; —/, 
= As specified by the = 
=— P y = 
ES GLASGOW CORPORATION y% 
=x For their Housing Scheme, 1920-21, ~~ 
wf 
aS Z% 
S New Buildings— : =o 
S ESVEVADURE "renders the aew wood pere SZ 
S manently proot against DRY ROT. % 
Old Buildings— WA 
WA 


. 
~ 
: * SYLVADURE”’ exterminates existent DRY ROT WA 
> and prevents its recurrence. GF 
= “SYLVADURE” is used by the Admiralty and the A 
= War Office and is easily the best time-resisting coating, ~ 
It should be specified and scheduled by all Architects, << 
Builders, etc. <a 


Wm. MACLEAN SONS & Co, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, = 
g LONDON, E.C.4. \= 


THE KALOR IS AN INDEPENDENT BOILER 
for Domestic Hot Water Supply. 
Made in 6 sizes, suitable for small 
villas or large residences. 

Fuel : -Anth acite or Coke, and Kitchen Refuse. 


syn 


+ 


JENKINS 432 ROTHERHAM 
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Electrical Notes 


Kitchen Equipment, 

When a house is wired for the use of electricity it is pos 
sible to make many rearrangements and adjustments to save 
labour, so that work may be carried out in the position most 
convenient in regard to light andthe fixed facilities of the 
house. This is particularly noticeable in the case of cook- 
ing. The electric range, which can be placed where most 
convenient, stands upon the floor without foundations, brick- 
work or flues, is independent of the structure of the house, 
and can be fixed where cooking should be carried out, in a 
good light, convenient to the sink, the dresser, and the store 
cupboard. These advantages of the electrical method have 
in some cases béen utilised so as to result in combined 
kitchen equipments, which contain in one piece, dresser, 
store-cupboard, electric cooker and sink—a piece of furniture 
in which everything is found for the preparation, cooking, 
and clearing up of a complete meal. 


Table Appliances. 

The householder is usually first introduced to electric cook- 
ing by means of table appliances. A great variety of pieces 
of apparatus are now sold for heating food or liquids, toast- 
ing, etc., which find favour by reason of their attractive ap- 
pearance and general handiness. According to the 
“Beama,” these table pieces are usually operated from a 
convenient lamp-socket or wall-plug, generally with a trail- 
ing cord from the lighting fitting over the table. Several 
types of fitting permit small apparatus, fan, toaster, or kettle 
to be connected without interfering with the use of light or 
causing waste of light in daytime. But such devices are not 
ideal, and in any case the use of apparatus on trailing cords 
from lighting pendants is apt to cause unpleasant swinging 
of the lamps. A better method is to provide a separate pen- 
dant-lamp socket or plug-receptacle, which may be connected 
to ithe lighting outlet or ceiling rose, arranged to hang 
clear of other fittings and reserved for the table appliances. 


The difficulties of providing plug receptacles on tables 
which may be moved about, and whére several pieces of table 
cooking or other apparatus are regularly used, make it 
worth while to provide for them a small table or shelf adja- 
cent to a wall—an electric sideboard in fact, in which these 
operations can be carried out conveniently and electricity 
obtained without trouble or risk. 


Hot-Water Supply. 

Many engineers see in the hot-water supply an opportunity 
to introduce an indirect form of energy storage which would 
draw upor the central station for electricity at times when 
the other demands for power are low, and accumulate heat 
against the intermittent needs ot the household. Working 
upon these lines, manufacturers have produced electric 
water heaters which are in successful use. 


s, excluding kettles and boil- 
ing utensils, are divided into two classes, the heat accumu- 
lator and the geyser or instantaneous heater. The heat 
accumulators consist of tanks in which water is heated by 
the flow of electricity through encased conductors which are 
immersed in the body of the water and so operate at a very 
high efficiency. In some types precautions are also taken 
to prevent too rapid filling with cold water after use in order 
that the heated water shall not be drawn off below a certain 
temperature. The maximum temperature attainable by the 
water in these heaters is restricted to about 150deg. F., and 
prevents the deposition of lime and also the discolouration of 
the polished surface of the tank. At the same time, the 
water may be kept at this temperature for long periods with- 
out becoming “fiat ’’ or undrinkable. With apparatus of 
this class, it is possible to obtain ten gallons of water heated 
from about 55 deg. F. to 150 deg. F. per day of twenty-four 
hours with a consumption of a little over 3%4 units of electri- 
city which, spread over the twenty-four hours, only calls for 
supply at the rate equal to that of 3.50 candle-power metallic 
filament lamps. In the geyser type ot apparatus, high- 
powered electric heaters are allowed to act upon a stream 
of water, supplying enough for toilet basin, shaving, making 
tea or small and intermittent needs. These appliances are 
convenient, ready without preparation at any time, and fill 
a useful field. Where numerous and associated with a 
general electricity supply to large buildings they tend, like all 
anny Bee ee ee i dovetail in their demand, 

d y b led as valuable additions to the general 
utility. of the electric service. 


Broadly, electric water heaters 
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FITTINGS 
of QUALITY 
ISIMAPLEX && 


ELECTRIG} 
LIGHT FITTINGS 


ENQUIRIES 
INVITED. 


SIMPLEXCONDUITS 


Lar 


GARRISON LANE -BIRMINGHAM 
{t5-17 CHARING CROSS ROAD —LONDON 
MANCHESTER « GLASGOW ° BRISTOL 
NEWCASTLE * LIVERPOOL» LEEDS 
-**SWANSEA* AND * CARDIFF**- 


“7a 


Standard 


W. Walcot. 
Price £3 3s. 0d. nett. 


be 


mall Houses of the late Georgian Period. 
{ By Sranuey C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. 
nett. 


louses for Workers. 
| Price 7s. 6d. nett. Postage 6d. inland. 


Details. 


“712 pages. 7s. 6d. nett. Postage 6d. inland. 


Los : 

joncise Costing for Houses. 

By T. SumMNeR Situ, M.Q5S.A., 
5s. 6d. post free. 


F.I. Are. Price 


lecent English Domestic Architecture. 


| Edited by MeRvyN E. Macarrnsy, B.A., F.S.A., 
} F.R.I.B.A. 3 Vols. Price 10s. 6d. each nett 
= yolume contains over 200 pages. 


‘he Rebuilding of Belgium. 


| Price 1s. nett. Postage 1jd. inland. 


ench-English Glossary of Architectural and 


Building Trade Terms. 
} Price is. nett. Postage 14d. inland. 
i; 


he Architects’ Library of Plates. 
v4 Portfolios. 7s. 6d. each. Postage 6d. inland. 


vactical Notes 

i for Architectural Draughtsmen, 

) By W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and ALAN EB. 
Monsy, M.A.. F.R.LB. "4 A Portfolio of Large 

Plates. Price £1 1s. nett. 


ndard Examples of Architectural Details. 
i ‘A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Selected 
| by Mervyn E. Macarrnsy, B.A., F.S.A., F.R L.B.A. 
| Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


tical Exemplar of Architecture. 


Selected by MERVYN E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., 
E.R -B.A. 4 Vols. Over 450 Plates. £1 1s. od. 


me Famous Buildings and their Story. 
‘By A. W. CLAPHAM, F.S.A., and W H. GODFREY. 
rice 5s. nett. Postage 6d. inland 

Ni 
ichings by Piranesi. 


} With introduction by Prof. C. R. RgILLY, M.A. 
F.R.I.B.A. 2 Vols. 50 Selected Plates in each vol 
Postage 6d. inland. 


‘Price 3s. 6d. each nett. 
yerpool Architectural Sketchbook. 


) Edited by Prof. C. H. RaILty, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

} Vols. II. and III. Price 5s. each nett. Postage 6d. 

finland. Vol. [V. Just Published. 10s. 6d. nett. 

Postage 6d. 

i 

‘glish Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

)Prefatory Articles by Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, 
| Bart F.R.I.B.A., and CHARLES SPOONER, 


Price 6s. 6d. nett. Postage 9d. 


ronological History of British -Architec- 


bares: 


* Who in Architecture. 


‘Published 1914 at 108. 6d. Price 5s. net. 
jage 6d. inland. 


Cification for Architects, Engineers, and 
Contractors. 


r 500 Pages. Issued Annually. Price 5s. nett 
age 9d. inland. 


Ma rchitecturat Review. 
Monthly. Price 2s. 6d. nett 


e Architects’ Journal. 
‘Weekly (Wednesday). Price 6d. 


ICHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 
29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 


Post- 


| ee ectural Works 


hitectural Water-Colours and Etchings of 


Price £1 1s. 


arden City Houses and Domestic Interior 


ADDRESS 
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ON DECORATION. 


‘“ HOME INTERIORS ’’ isan absolutely 
unique work for all interested in any way 
in the application of colour to internal de- 
coration. 

Not only does it contain a series of 38 
large facsimile water-colour drawings, 
providing, in complete detail, suggested 
decorative schemes for all sorts of houses, 
with full half-size detail plans, instruc- 
tions, etc. It does much more than this. 

Patented Colour Charts. 

It provides, for the first time, the 
means of drawing up similar schemes, 
with absolute accuracy, For this purpose, 
it includes a series of patented mechanical 
colour charts, designed for the selection 
of colour schemes and harmonising 
colours. By the use of these charts the 
exact complementary of any given colour 
is at once disclosed, and at the same time 
not only those other colours that can be 
used to produce any desired scheme, but 
also the proportion of each that must be 


used to give the best possible effect. 
These charts teach, moreover, in a _par- 
ticularly valuable manner, the whole 


theory and practice of colour. 
Large Water-Colour Drawings. 

But, apart even from this unique inven- 
tion, the many large facsimile water- 
colour drawings of specimen rooms would 
be extremely valuable as showing prac- 
tical and economical schemes of decora- 
tion that will appeal as being decidedly 
novel and at the same time in the - best 
of taste. Moreover, these plates are the 
first large-size plates which show how 
windows can be treated effectively and 
without obscuring the light. 

Full Working ~ Details. 

Each plate, moreover, is accompanied 
by full half-size details, as well as com- 
plete explanatory notes, explaining its 
principles and objects, and pointing out 


an alternative scheme where, for any 
reason, it cannot be adopted in its en- 
tirety. 


Two Opinions. 

Mr. J. LAWRIE, Managing Director William 
Whiteley, Ltd.: ‘‘ There is, in my opinion, 
nothing to equal the work. The colour- 
blending schemes, clearly described and 
illustrated, are quite unique: especially 
does it appeal to the ambitious young man 
aspiring to excel in his calling. I sincerely 
congratulate the author on a wonderful 
treatise on colour-blending.”’ 

BurLp1nG, News: ‘‘ The small householder, 
at a rental of from £25 to £75 a year, has 
not had much done for him yet as regards 
the economical and effective decoration of 
his home, and ‘ Home Interiors ’ will prove 
a boon to decorators and designers of such 
dwellings and all concerned in their adora- 
ment. We cordially recommend the work 
to all.” 

A FREE BOOKLET. 

The publishers have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet giving full particulars of 
this unique work, which will be sent free 
of charge, and without any obligation, 
upon receipt of this form :— 


To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 


LED 24h OUR EY SLREET; 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 

without any-obligation on my part, de- 


tailed booklet on “‘ Home Interiors.”’ 


NAME 
(Send this form or a postcard.) 
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AN ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE WORK 


BY R. GOULBOURN LOVELL, A.R.I.B.A. 


ADDRESS 


1920. xv 


A PRACTICAL WORK FOR ALL 
ENGAGED IN BUILDING. 
BY G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 


‘* MODERN BUILDINGS: Their Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment,’? aims to 
put before its readers all the essential 
parts of a modern building, to describe 
modern methods of planning, and of con- 
structing consecutively, and as they occur 
in the actual work, 


It explains all possible sorts of build- 
ings, whether of the simplest or of the 
most complicated character, and supplies 
elucidative illustrations by fhe leading 
architects of the day. And it gives the 
principles that underlie building practice 
as it is undertaken in Great Britain and 
in the Colonies. 


The aim of the publishers and author 
has been to make this work indispensable 
to all who are 


Practically Concerned with the 
Building Trades, 


The construction of buildings, as well 
as the subject of finishings and fittings, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate, 
is detailed in a manner equally useful to 
the artisan as to the architect. The tools 
used are described, as well as the methods 
of using them. 


Attention is given to shoring, under- 
pinning, and dealing with dangerous 
structures—a matter that is of increasing 
importance to builders whose businesses 
lie in our great cities, 


Examples are included in this work of 
well-written specifications, such as are 
now in.use for small and large works. 


All information concerning the heating 
and ventilating of buildings, the intro- 
duction of electric light, and of gas lights 
of many new forms, on the combination 
of steel and concrete for large buildings, 
on the principles of drainage, on dilapida- 
tions, easements, etc,, etc., is found here. 


No point that concerns builders and 
building has been overlooked, and it is 
safe to say that this work—which is 
issued on terms that bring it within reach 
of everyone interested in the building 
trades—will save its cost when it has been 
in use a very short time. 


Two Optnions. 

Mr. F. J. Forster, Architect and Surveyor, 
Great James-street, London, W.C.: ‘‘ It 1s 
completely up-to-date. The plates are 
models of what architectural draughts- 
manship should be. I think the detailed 
treatise on brickwork must be the best to 
be found anywhere.”’ 

Mr. JAMES S. STEEL, Builder and Contractor, 
Gourock and Greenock: ‘‘ As a practical 
builder and teacher of building construc. 
tion, I am of opinion that the work is 
second to none, first in its object, and more 
particularly in its careful production.” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 

To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
LID 447; ee RARE Y-STREED, 
LONDON, W.C.z2. 

Please send me, free of charge, and 
without any obligation on my part, your 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘ Modern’ Build- 
ings.”’ 


NAME 
(Send this form or a posteard.) 
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G.E.C. ELECTROLIER ie No. F5346. 
IN REAL BRONZE. “ PAGNALL.” 
SUITABLE FOR BOARD ROOMS OR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
The services of the G.EC. Designers and Illuminating Engineers are 
at your disposal for advice in regard to lighting problems of any nature. 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co, Lrp. 
Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot, | 
67 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 | 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom and | 
inet aber in all the principal markets of the world. Beet 
=o 
gH 


ONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. 
sue and are the Union Rates. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


JOURNAL, MAY 26, 


1920. 


XIK 


Current Prices of Materials 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


XOAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


xcavator, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


avvy, ls. 9d. per hour. 
mberman, 6 
hour. 
affolder, 1s. per 
hour. é 
atchman, 7s. per shift. 


10d. 


roken brick or _ stone, 
2 in., 7s. per yd. 

rames ballast 19s. per yd 
t Gravel, 20s. per yd, 

t sand, 22s. per yd. 

ashed sand, 23s. 6d. per 
yd. 

reened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
inker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality. 
_ cement, 80s. per 


. in small lots, 
London stock, 100s. 


ex 
per 


ton. 

as lime, 70s. per ton. 

cks charged extra at 
’s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
ansport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 28s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 


Steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 32s. 6d. 

Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 
LAINER. 

bourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
mberman, 1s. 10d. per 
nour. 

icklayer, 2s. O3d. per 
10ur 


umber, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
atchman, 7s. per shift. 


oneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
a 9d., 9-in. 7s. 1ld. per 
yd. 

St iron pipes, coated, 
-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
jin. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8&6. 6d. 
yer yd. 


Ttland cement and sand, 
vee Excavator above. 


ad for caulking, 55s. 
yer cwt. 

sket, 1s. 9d. per lb. 
sICKLAYER. 

icklayer, 2s. 03d, per 
our. 

bourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 
affolder, 1s. 10d. per 
wur. 


ndon stocks, 88s. per M. 
ettons, 81s. 6d. per M. 


affordshire blue, 220s. 
oer M. 
perieks, 22 in., 223s. per 
azed, salt, white, and 
vory stretchers, £25 
ver M. 
. headers, £24 10s. 
ver M 


lours, extra, 130s. per M. 
conds, less, £1 per M. 
ment and sand, see Ex- 
tavator above. 

me, grey stone, 67s, per 
on 


xed lime mortar 27s. 
ver yd. 

‘mp course, in rolls of 
3 in. 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
4 in. 1s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
er roll. 


ison, 2s. 03d. per hour. 
'. fixer, 25. 13d. per hour. 
bourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


affolder, 1s. 10d. per 
tour. 
Ttland stone: 


Nhitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
| cube. 

Basebed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
| cube. 

th stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
| cube. 

‘msfield red, 7s. 6d. 


sual trade extras for 
Tge blocks.) 


\SON (INCLUDING SLATE) 


| Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
abourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. | 


not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 3s. 6d. per 
yd. cube. 


10d. per) Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 


In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 3s. 3d. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 3s. 4d. per yd. 

Planking, 6d. per ft. sup. 

vo. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
385 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
3s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 36s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 58s. per yd. cube. 

Do, 6.2.1, 58s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete, 48s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze Concrete, 35s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. per ft. cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 3s. 3d., 6-in. 4s. 10d., 9-in. 6s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 9s., 6-in. 
15s. 3d., 9-in. 26s. 6d. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£50 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £53 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add.20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair, 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do, picked Flettons, 5d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 7d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. per 
ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, Is. per ft. sup. extra. 


Weather pointing, 44d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, lin., 5s. per 
yd., sup. 

Do. 13-in., 5s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


Do. 2-in., 7s. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 24d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, iin., ls. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical 2s. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 8d. per yd. 


Z-in., 12. 


Hoisting and setting stone, ls. 11d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland; basis, 2s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 4d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 3s. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 15s. per ft. sup. 

er moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 9d. per 

. Tun. 

Do. circular, ls. per ft. run. 

Half sawing, Is. per ft. sup. 

Add He the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

york paving, av. 23 in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

York Templates 
per ft. cube, 15s. 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 
Slater, Ils. 114d. per hour. 
Tiler, ls. 113d. per hour. 


Sawn, 


Seaffolder, 1s. 10d. per 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
* Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47. 
Chips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 28. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see “* Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M. 
Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 
Westmoreland states, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 
200s. per ton. 


The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Manstield, 124 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 6 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 8d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do. 8d. per ft. lin, 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 40s. ft. cub, fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 95s., Countess 103s., Duchess 117s. per 
square. 
Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 150s. per 
square. 
Delabole do. 115s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 8s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 105s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 92s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, ls. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 2s. 02d. 
hour. 
Joiner, 2s. Oid. per hour. 


Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


per 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 

Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 

Boards, Ist £71, 2nd £68, 
38rd and U/S. £65 per 
std. 


.. 8rd and U/8. 
£58. 
Battens, 3rd and U/S. 
£51 


Yellow: 1st £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 8rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d. 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

alee 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 
18s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., ids, per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 333 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 18s. per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply, ls. 8d., 3 ply, 2s. 4d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 98s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 29s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 108, per sq. 

124in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 38. 9d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H, 
brass pullies, etc., 4s. 10d, per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. lin. 3s 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 1}-in., 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. - 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 12s., lin. 14s. 6d., 
12-in. 16s, 6d. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in. riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 29. 1d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 1s. 9d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 55s. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d. 
per owt. 

Do. soil pipe, 60s. per 
ewt 


Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 
Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
lb 


per Ib. 
Do. fine, 2s. 3d. per Ib. 
Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C. soil, 3-in. 7s. 6d., 
4-in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P., 23-in. 388. 6d., 
3-in. beg, 4-in. 4s. 6d. 


per yd. . 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s. 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 3s. per yd. 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 


80s. 
Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. Id. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 3s. 4d. per ft 
Do. 1i-in., 4s. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in., 
10s. 9d. per ft. 

‘Do. 3-in., 11s. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 15s. 9d. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. ner length, jointed in 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. 8d. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with ali clips, etc., 
4-in., 28. per ft. 


Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 3d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 
ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 3d. per ft. 
Do. 38-in., 4s. 6d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 
- water waste preventers, 48s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 40s. each. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brack~ta, 
33s. each. 


xX 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz. 7d., 26 oz. 
8d., 32 oz. 11d. per ft. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 


Do. double, 9d. per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 64d., 
3-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 64d. 
per ft. 


Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
cwt. 


PLASTERER. 

Plasterer, 2s. 0}d. per hour, 
hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 
Hair, 35s. per ewt. 

Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,”’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 8d. per cwt 

ana mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. per 
ton 


Lath nails, 6d. per Jb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 1s, 113d. per hour. 

Labourer, 1s. 9d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 1d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 1s. 114d. per 
hour, 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, lls. 6d. per 
gall. 

Turpentine, 18s. fd. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gal] 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 56s. per 
cwt. | 

Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. | 
per gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. | 


Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 
Herd stopping 9d. per lb. 


Va-nish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 20s. 6d. 
per gall. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. ld., 
32 02. 18. 24d. per ft. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz, 11d., 26 oz. 1s., 32 oz. 1s, 14d. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 8d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Is., 26 02. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. yer yd. 

Metal lathing, 2s. 10d. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 6d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 3s. 10d, per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 3d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 4s. 
per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 4s. 10d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not includin, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 8d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 6d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 93d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 4d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 35s. 6d. per yd. 


7d. 


| Lime whiting 2 coats, 7d. per yd. sup. 

| Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1ld. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, ls. 4d. per yd, sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 9d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings,’ and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s, 5d. per e sup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 38d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 4s. 10d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do, do. 8s. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 1s. 10d, per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 28. 3d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 15s. 6d. per piece. 

|Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 23s. per 
gall. 
Do. Flat, 23s. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 23s. per gall. 
French polish, 28s. per gall 
Turps substitute, 7s. 6d. 
per gall. 


Smith, no fixed rate, 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Brector, 1s, 10d. per hour. 
Fitter, 1s. 10d. per hour. 
Labourer, ls. 8d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 
ton. 

Sheet steel: 

Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 

Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 

Corrugated sheets, black® 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs, 
Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
grs. 


| * Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-82 in.,| 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. | 

Asbestic Composition | 
Flooring: 

Metal casements for wood! 
frames, domestic  sizes,| 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 4s. 


3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or! 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, | 
per M., grey £25, red £27.) 


1920. 


Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods :| 


R.W. gutter, 4 in., per| 

vd. 1s. 11d. | 
R.W.P., 3 in., per yd.| 
3s. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £59 10s. per t0n, 

Do. in small sections as reinforment, £44 per ton. 

Do. in compounds, £52 per ton. 

Do. in bar or rod reeinforcement, £46 per ton. 

Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 
in, 60s. per cwt. 

Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 

Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 
and driving screws, ls. 7d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 63d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last. flat, 5s. 5d. per yd. 
sup. 


Do. do corrugated, 9s. 4d. per yd. sup. 


Laid in two coats, average 3-in. thick, in plain 
colours, 8s. 9d. per yd. sup. 3 ‘ 
Hanging only metal casements in, but not including 

wood frames, 5s. 6d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 6d. per ft. sup. 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not including 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘diamond’”’ per square, 
grey, 67s., Tred 69s. 6d. 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s. to 48. per bushel of 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 6d, per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 1d. per ft. 
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These lists ares 


trictly copyright. 


. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd.. 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


RELIEF DECORATIONS, FIBROUS PLASTER, 
CARTON-PIERRE, WOODWORK, &c. 


Diespeker's 


-8PAN == 
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| eh they settle — | 
—will they be damp-proof ? 


Settlement due to shifting subsoil, etc., plays havoc 
with inferior dampcourses, renders them useless, 
and damage to property is the inevitable result. 


SPECIFY ; 


BRIGGS 


NATURAL BITUMEN 
DAMPCOURSES 


which are absolutely unaffected by, settlement and 
capable of withstanding abnormal strains and 
pressures without damage. 


Supplied to War Cffice, Board of Agriculture, etc. 
Samples and Prices on Application, 


W BRIGGS & SONS. Ltd. 
DUNDEE 


—~ 

EN As specified by the —/, 
= GLASGOW CORPORATION 

=~ For their Housing Scheme, 1920-2]. 

—_. 

S New Buildings— 

= “SYLVADURE” ‘renders the new wood pers 

S manently proot against DRY ROT. 

S Old Buildings— 

~ “SYLVADURE” exterminates existent DRY ROT 

= and prevents its recurrence. 

— 

= “SYLVADURE” is used by the Admiralty and the 


— 

G Wm. MACLEAN SONS & Co., 
bpm 
Ga 


War Office and is easily the best time-resisting coating. 


It should be specified and scheduled by all Architects, 
Builders, etc. , 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


1920. 


For Drawings and Plans :— 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 1I150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom. 


Double Elephant 30° x26% 133lbs a8o’s 1/8d, ~CP sheet nett 


Imperiol .............. 304 x22% 7albs ago's 11d. 
Royal 0... 24" x19" dalbs. 4go's Eid. 


” ” 


” 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR OF ~ 
THE 75 VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET,THUS: 


J WHATMAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives ~s 


H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 ( JLINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


CUIRASS 


WATERPROOFS 


RUST HOLED IRON 


WORN ZINC ANY FELT 


& 


Applied cold with brush—no mixing 
Costs few pence per square yard 


Lasts years 


& 


Write 


CUIRASS PRODUCTS, 


LTD.., 


69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Electrical Notes 


The Efficient Use of Electric Light. 

In a previous article a description was given of the latest 
and most economical electric lamps and of the general 
lines upon which an electric installation should be laid 
out in order to obtain the most economical results. At the 
conclusion of that article it was found that, as electric 
lighting with half-watt lamps and current at 8d. per unit 
was equivalent to what it would be with carbon lamps and 
id. per unit, there was not the same urgent need as for- 
merly to study detail economies in lighting. On the 
other hand, it was remarked that economy is always 
economy, and that electricity, like everything else, is not 
so low in price as it was five years ago. 

Another factor which bears upon this discussion is the 
increase in the standard of illumination. When the tung- 
sten lamp (taking one-fourth of the current, light for light, 
of the carbon lamp) was introduced, people felt encou- 
raged to use more light; and they did so. Again, the 
half-watt or gas-filled electric lamp is twice as economical 
as the ordinary vacuum type, but it is being used as much 
to increase the volume of light as to reduce bills for electric 
current. What this development really means for the 
architect is that he is free to arrange a lighting scheme 
upon a much more lavish scale than, with due considera- 
tion for his client’s purse, he could have indulged in 
twenty years ago. 

Flexibility of Electric Light. 

At the same time electric light has become a much 
more tlexibie instrument. When the arc lamp and the 
carbon lamp were the only torms available, the designer 
of an illumination system was restricted in his arrange- 
ments. There was nothing which he could conveniently 
use between the low candie-powers of the carbon lamp and 
the high of the arc lamp. In order to get intermediate 
candle-powers he had to multiply the number of carbon 
lamps—an expensive arrangement both in initial and in 
running costs. Nowadays there are many grades of 
vacuum-type electric lamps from ten candle-power 
upwards, while the half-watt lamp is supplied in the fol- 
lowing sizes: 100, 150, 200, 300, 500, 1,000, and 1,500 watts. 
Cleariy, therefore, it is a simple matter to adjust the 
sources of light efficiently to the degree of illumination 
required. In lighting a factory hall, or any other build- 
ing, lighting units trom 10 to 3,000 candle-power are 
obtainable. 

Screntific Lllumination. 

Until recent years, when illumination began to be 
studied scientifically, the principle underlying the lighting 
of buildings seemed to be: “Look after the candle-power 
and the illumination will Iook after itself.’? Given a blaze 
of light everybody was happy. From the standpoint of 
efficiency the average lighting installation was not much 
better than the solar system, regarded as an arrangement 
for illuminating the earth.” Only a fraction of the light 
of the sun is usefully directed toward the earth; the rest 
is wasted (so far as we are concerned) in space. Electric 
lamps, like the sun, radiate light in all directions, the 
vacuum-type lamps sending most light horizontally, and 
the half-watt type distributing it more equally. The basic 
problem of efficient lighting is to utilise this radiant energy 
to the best advantage according to the dimensions of the 
building and the purpose for which it is used. 

The practical meaning of the efficient use of light can 
be demonstrated very simply. An ordinary electric lamp 
of thirty or forty candle-power ought to provide enough 
light for comfortable reading to anyone sitting under it. 
And the lamp ought to provide more light when used bare 
than when fitted with any shade or reflector. Nevertheless, 
the illumination which it gives when thus employed will 
be found unsatisfactory, even though the surrounding 
parts of the room seem brightly lit. The trouble is not 
remedied when the lamp is brought lower, because then 
the intensely brilliant filament glares into the eyes, con- 
tracting the pupils and making it difficult for one to see 
clearly any objects in the vicinity. 

If, however, the lamp be fitted with a well-designed re- 
flector of prismatic or other special glass a marked trans- 
formation takes place. The degree of illumination 
beneath the lamp is multiplied and the licht is diffused, so 
that reading becomes both easy and pleasant. Moreover, 
as one moves about the room there is no sense of glare 
from the lamp. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Current 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES, 


EXCAVATOR AND CONORETOR 


Axcavator, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Navvy, 2s. ld. per hour. 
[imberman, 2s. 2d. per 
“hour. 

seaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Vatchman, 7s. per shift. 


sroken =brick or 
2 in., 7s. per yd, 
‘hames ballast 19s. per yd 
it Gravel, 20s. per yd, 

it sand, 22s, per yd. 
Vashed sand, 23s. 6d. per 
yd. 

ereened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
linker, breeze, etc., prices 
according to locality, 
Bend cement, 80s. per 


1. in small lots, 
don stock, 100s. 


atone, 


ex 
per 


m. 
ias lime, 70s. per ton, 
acks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
ransport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 28s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 


Steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 32s. 6d. 

Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 30s. 
RAINER. 

abourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
imberman, 2s. 2d. per 
hour. 

Ticklayer, 2s 4d. per 
hour. 


lumber, 2s. 43d. per hour. 
fatchman, 7s. per shift. 


boneware pipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
an 9d., 9-in. 7s. lld. per 


yd. 

ast iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8&8. 6d. 
per yd. 

ortland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above. 


ead =for caulking, 55s. 
per ewt. 

asket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
RICKLAYER. 

Ticklayer, 2s. 4d. per 
hour. 


abourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
saffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


mdon stocks, 88s. per M. 
lettons, 81s. 6d. per M. 
baffordshire blue, 2208. 
per M. 


Bricks, 23 in., 223s. per 


lazed, salt, white, and 
ivory stretchers, £25 
per M. 
0. headers, £24 10s. 
er M. 


ours, extra, 130s. per M. 
conds, less, £1 per M. 
ament and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. 
me, grey stone, 67s. per 
ton 


ixed lime mortar 27s, 
per yd. 

amp course, in rolls of 
47 in. 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
14 in. i11s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
per roll. 


ASON (INOLUDING SLATE) 


ason, 2s. 4d. per hour. 

O. fixer, 2s. 5d. per hour. 
abourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
vaffolder, 2s. 2d. per ‘hour. 


|Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 

| not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 4s. 2d. per 

| yd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 60 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 4s. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 4s. 1d. per yd. 

Planking, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in, thick, 
4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 41s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 66s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 63s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 


nd stone: 
Whitbed, 4s. 6d. per ft. 
cube 


Basebed, 4s. 8d. per ft. 
_ cube. 
ath stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 


ansfield Ted, 7s. 6d. 


Jsual trade extras for 
large blocks.) 


~ 


; 


Lias lime concrete, 55s. per yd. cube. 
Breeze Concrete, 40s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft. cube. 


4-in. 4s., 6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 12s., 6-in. 
21s., 9-in. 80s. per fit. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
ft 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£55 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £60 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. 4d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 1s. 3d. per it. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. 4d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. 13-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, +in., 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do.. vertical, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 18s. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 10d. per yd. 


3d. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 2s. 4d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft.. add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 48. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. 5d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. -do. circular, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Cirecular-circular work, 17s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 11d. per 
ft. run. 

circular, 1s. 2d per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Add Ne the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


Prices 


; 
LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a 
The prices are for fine quality material, an 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued), 
York paving, av. 23 in. 


Sawn, 
per ft. cube, 15s. 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 2s. 8d. per hour. 

Tiler, 2s. 8d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 25. 2d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

N.B.—Tiling -is often 
“ Piecework.”” 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47, 
Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 28. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M. 
Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 
Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Pegzies 
200s. per ton. 


1920. 


of Materials 


guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
d are intended to cover 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting l-in. slate shelving in cement, 9d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do., 9d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed 'f. & R., 41s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 23-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 102s., Countess 118s., Duchess 130s. per 
square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 165s. per- 
square. 

Delabole do., 130s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 9s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

| Double course at eaves, 1s. 1d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made. 
tiles, average 117s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 105s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Ciarpenter, 2s. 4d. per hour. | 
Joiner, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 
Boards, lst £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S8. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/8. 
£51 


Yellow: Ist £83 10s., 2nd 
£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 6ls. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 68s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 4s. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

ele 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

Tin: 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WA 

Plumber, 2s. 44d. per hour. 

Mate or labourer, 2s. 1d. 
per hour. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc... 
14s, 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, efc., 15s. per ft. 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


15s. 3d. per ft. cube. 
Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 


| Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 20s. 6d— 


per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply 1s. 10d., 3 ply 2s. 6d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 104s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 32s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 115s. per sq. 

1j4n. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 11d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes, 


Do. do. do. ltin. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 5s. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. do. 1-in., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 8-in. 13s. 3d., 1-in. 16s.,, 
1j-in. 18s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
1-in riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 5s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 5s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


TER GOODS. 

Milled lead and labour: in gutters, flashings, etc., 
85s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends,, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 3s. per ft. 
Lead, milled sheet, 55s.| Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
per cwt. Do. 1-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 
Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. 6d.|Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 23-in., 
per cwt. lls. per ft. 
Do. soil pipe, 60s. per| Do. 38-in., 11s. 4d. per ft. 
ewt. Do. 4-in., 16s. per ft. 
Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in, 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per} red lead, 23-in. 2s. 4d. per ft. 
Ib. Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d.| Do. 4-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
per lb. Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 


Do. fine, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
ae and white lead, 10d. per 
lb. 

Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C: soil, 3-in. 7s. 6d., 
4-in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P),  23-in.. 88: 6d., 

6d. 


4-in., 28. 2d. per fit. 
Do. O.G., 4-im., 2s. 4d. per fit. 


Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alk 


ears, etc., 4-In., 5s. 6d. per ft 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 9d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or §., and including. 
water waste preventers, 55s. each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 46s. 6d. 


3-in. 45., 4-in. 4s. 
per yd. 

Gutter. 4-in. H.R. 2s. 94d., 

4-in. O.G. 8s. per yd. 


Lavatory basins only, with all joints on bracketa,. 
37s. 6d. each. 


XX 
LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
‘Glazier, no fixed rate. 


lags : 
‘Clear, 21 oz. 8d., 26 oz. 
9d. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 64d. 


per ft. 
Pold. Plate, 4 
per ft. 


Rough plate, 4 in, 64d., 


8-16 in. 52d., 4 in. 63d. 
per ft. 
‘Linseed oil putty, 34s. per: 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
‘Plasterer, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


‘Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
eavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 

rs: mortar, 44s. 6d. per 


yd. 
Fine stuff, 45s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, 90s. per 


n. 
Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 83s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 
Thistle plaster, 66s. per | 

ton. 
Lath naile, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

‘Painter, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 4d. per 

__ hour, 

Paperhanger, 3d. 
hour, 


2s. per 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

‘Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 
all 


lls. 6d. per 


gall. 

“Turpentine, 15s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Liquid driers, 22s. per gall] 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
we colours, 55s. per 


ewt. 

'Petrifying liquid, 4s. 34d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 

_Herd stopping 9d. per lb. 

Vanish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 20s. 64. 
per gall. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 1d., 26 ob. 1s. 2d. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s:, 26 oz. 1s. 1d. per ft. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. per yd. ~ 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 2-in., 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 4s. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 5s. per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 5s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 4d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 7d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 10d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 44d. per ft. lin. 


‘White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 


Parian, 40s. per yd. 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 7}d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, Ist coat, 1s. 7d. per yd cup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 5s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 2s. per ft. sup. : 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 6d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. 3d. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 17s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 23s. per 


gall, 
Do. Flat, 23s. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 23s. per gall. 
French polish, 28s. per gall 
Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Fitter, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 ‘per 


ton. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black® 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 

Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs, 

Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


black, £49 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 3s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring : 


Metal casements for wood Hanging only metal casements in, but not includi 


frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per. 
vd, le, 11d.69 
R.W.P., 3 in., per yd. 
3s. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £59 10s. per ton, 
Do. in small sections as reinforment, £44 per ton. 
Do. in compounds, £52 per ton. 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £46 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 
in, 60s. per cwt. ; 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 
and driving screws, 2s. 2d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 8d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 6s. per yd 
sup. ' 


Do. do. 


Laid in two coate, average #-in. thick, in plain 
colours, 9s. per yd. sup. 


corrugated, 10s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


wood frames, 6s. 3d. each. 
Building in metal casement frames, 7d. per ft. sup. 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not including 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘diamond”’ per square, 
grey, 70s., red 72s. > 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bushel of 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 8d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 3d. per ft. 


Weekly Housing } Report 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended May 15 
numbered 98. The total number of 
schemes submitted bv local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 10,016, 
comprising about 70,000 acres. The 
schemes approved now number 6,317, and 
comprise about 47,800 acres. 

One hundred and fifty-nine lay-out 
schemes were submitted and 135 approved 
during the week, bringing the total num- 
ber of lay-outs submitted to 4,285, and the 
number approved. to 3,712. 

House plans representing 3,388 houses 
were submitted during the week and plans 
for 2,090 houses approved. The total 
number of houses represented in all the 
plans now submitted is 197,232, and in the 
plans approved 184,172. 

During the week tenders were submitted 
for 5,788 houses. Tenders for 6,023 were 
approved, bringing the total number of 
houses in tenders submitted to 116,512, 

and in tenders approved to 102,310. 
The Housing Bonds campaign is 
- yielding excellent results in those districts 
in which it is being conducted with energy 
‘and enthusiasm. At Bolton the amount 
‘raised to date is £465,000, Bradford has 


raised over £400,000, Birmingham 
£250,000. Réports from several of the 
smaller centres show that sufficient money 
for present purposes has been raised in a 
few weeks. Golcar Urban District (near 
Huddersfield), which has a population of 
10,500 has already received subscriptions 
to the amount of £18,235. 


Our Small Advertisements 


Many announcements of interest to 
architects, architects’ assistants, builders, 
and others are contained in this week’s 
Small Advertisements, which appear on 
page xxvi. An architectural assistant 
and an architectural draughtsman are re- 
quired at Southampton, and there are 
other vacancies at Leek and Hull. The 
London County Council require a lecturer 
in mechanics of building at the School of 
Building, Clapham, and clerks of works 
are in demand at Wakefield, Buckingham, 
and Glossop. A structural steelwork engi- 
neer in London is open to assist architects 
and builders in the preparation of designs. 
Various articles and materials are adver- 
tised for sale, including a quantity of steel 
roof trusses at Chepstow, and a large num- 
ber of camp buildings at Bexhill-on-Sea, 
the latter to be disposed of to-day by auc- 
tion by Messrs. Harris and’ Gillow. 


Norwich Housing 
Exhibition | 


From October 1 to October 16 the Nor. 
wich Housing and Home Life Economy 
Exhibition and Fair is to be held at the 
Agricultural Hall, Norwich. Every article 
consumed or required in the home, will be 
suitable for exhibition. A similar exhibi 
tion will also be held at the Drill Hall, 
Bristol, from October 29 to November 13. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the 
organising manager, 64, Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1. 


Bell’s United Asbestos Co. 


The directors. of Bell’s: United Asbestos 
Co., Ltd., have resolved, in view of the 
audited accounts to December 31, 1919, 
and after providing for excess profits duty, 
to recommend to the shareholders at the 
general meeting, to be held on June 16 
1920, the payment of a balance dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share.on the Ordinary shares of 
the company and a bonus of 1s. per share 
which, with the interim dividend paid in 
October last, makes a total distribution 1 
175 per cent. for the year. The amouni 
to be carried forward is £26,046. 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a 
issue and are the Union Rates. 
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Current Prices of Materials 


The prices are for 
works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavator, 2s. 1d. per hour.| 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. | 

Navvy, 2s. ld. per hour. 

Timberman, 2s. 2d. per 
hour. 

Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 

Watchman, 7s. per shift. 


Broken brick or stone, 
2 in., 7s. per yd. 

Thames ballast 19s. per yd 

Pit Gravel, 20s. per yd, 

Pit sand, 22s. per yd. 

Washed sand, 23s. 6d. per 
yd. 

Screened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
Clinker, breeze, etc., prices 

according to locality. 
end cement, 80s. per 
n 


Do. in small ote, 
London stock, 100s. 
ton 


Lias lime, 70s. per ton. 

Sacks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 

Transport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 30s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 
Steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 32s. 6d. 
Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 32s. 


DRAINER. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


ex 
per 


Timberman, 2s. 2d. per 
hour. 
Bricklayer, 2s 4d. per 
hour. 


Plumber, 2s. 43d. per hour. 
Watchman, 7s. per shift. 


Stoneware ipes, tested 
quality, 4-in. 3s., 6-fn. 
_ 4s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. 1ld. per 


yd. 
Cast iron pipes, coated, 


9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 86. 6d. 
per yd. 


Portland cement and aand, 
see Excavator above. 


Lead for caulking, 55s. 
per cwt. 

Gasket, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
BRICKLAYER. 
Bricklayer, 2s. 4d. per 
hour. 


Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


London stocks, 88s. per M. 

Flettons, Sis. 6d. per M. 

Staffordshire blue, 225s, 
per M. 

Firebricks, 21in., 230s, per 


Glazed, salt, white, and 


ivory stretchers, £25 
per M. 
- headers, £24 10s. 
per M. 


Colours, extra, 130s. per M. 

Seconds, less, £1 per M. 
Cement and sand, see Ex- 
cavator above. 

ere. grey stone, 67s. per 


n. 
Mixed lime mortar, 29s. 
_ per yd. 

Damp course, in rolls of 
47 in. 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
14 in. l1s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
Per roll. 


MASON (INCLUDING SLAT 


ason, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
fixer, 2s. 5d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


Portland stone: 
Whitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube 


Basebed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
cube. 
Bath stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 
Mansfield red, 7s. 6d. 


(Usual trade extras. for 
large blocks.) e 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
deep, basis price, 4s. 2d. per 


not exceeding 6 ft. 
yd. cube. : 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 4s. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 4s. 1d. per yd. 

Planking, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 41s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 66s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 63s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete, 55s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze Concrete, 40s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, ete., 5s. 9d. per ft cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 4s., 6-in. 5s, 9d., 9-in. 7s. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in  12s., 6-in. 
21s., 9-in. 30s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 


normal depths, and aré average prices, 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, 
£55 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £60 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 12} per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. 4d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 1s. 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. 
yd. sup. 

Do. 1-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 3d. per ft. up. 

Asphalte, damp course, 4in., 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. , 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 18s. 3d. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 10d. per yd. 


Flettons or equal, 


4d. per 


E). 

oisting and setting stone, 2s. 4d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30-ft., add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 4s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. 5d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 8s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 17s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 11d. per 
ft. run. 

circular, 1s. 2d per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Add ee the foregoing .prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent, 
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MASON—(continued). 

York paving, av. 23 in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

York Templates 
per ft. cube, 15s. 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 2s. 3d. per hour. | 

Tiler, 2s. 8d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.” 


Sawn, 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19] 
10s., Countess © £35, | 
Duchess £47, 
Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M 


Machine-made tiles, 135s. 


per M 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Pegzies 
200s. per ton. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Carpenter, 2s. 4d. per hour. | 
Joiner, 2s. 4d. per hour. | 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex-) 
London stock and d/d| 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 

Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 3rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per) 

std., or 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 

Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £88, 
3rd and U/S. £65 per 
std. 


.E., 3rd and U/8.| 
£58. 
Battens, 8rd and U/S. 
£51 


Yellow: Ist £83 108., 2nd 
£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equale 638s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in, 

Flooring, P.E., U/S. 6ls. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 68s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 8s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup.| 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

eer 4s, 6d. per ft. sup. of 
in, 


Deal cased frames, oak 


guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 
ne quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent. 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 9d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do., 9d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T, & R., 41s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 102s., Countess 118s., Duchess 130s, per: 
square. . 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 165s. per: 
square. 

Delabole do., 130s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 9s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. : 

Double course at eaves, 1s. 1d, per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 117s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 105s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen, 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc... 
14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., -15s. per ft. 
cube, 

|Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


15s. 3d. per ft. cube. 
Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 


| Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 20s. 6d.. 


per sq. 
Sarking felt laid, 1 ply 1s. 10d., 3 ply 2s. 6d, 
Centering for concrete, 
striking, 104s. per sq 
Slate battening, 32s. per sq. 
l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 115s, per sq. 
1j4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads and 
hung, 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. do. do. 4s. 11d. per ft. sup. 
sills, 2-in. 
brass pullies, ete., 5s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


per yd. 
ete., including horsing and 


D.H. sashes, 


No. do. do. 12in. 8s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s, 2-in. 5s. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. do. 14-in., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid im 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 13s. 3d., 1-in. 16s.., 
j-in. 18s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 5s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 5s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 42d. per hour., 
Mate or labourer, 2s. 1d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 54s. 6d. 
per ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. per 
ewt. 

Do. soil pipe, 59s. 6d. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 28s. per ewt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 


per lb Cast-iron 


Do. fine, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib 


Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C. soil, 3-in. 7s. 6d., 

4-in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P., 23-in. 38. 6d., 
3-in. 4s., 4-in, 4s. 6d. 


per yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s, 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 3s. per yd. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, 


Milled lead and labour 


in gutters, flashings, etc.,. 
85s. 


Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 


and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 3s. per ft. 
. l-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 13-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 

complete, 24-in., 
lls. per ft. 

Do. 38-in., 11s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 16s. per ft. 


Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in, 


red lead, 23-in. 2s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 38-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Do, 4-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

H.R, gutter, fixed, with alli 
4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 

Do. 0O.G., 4-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


clips, etc... 


Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all 


ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 4s. 9d. per ft. 


Fixing only: 


W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including 
water waste preventers, 55s. each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 46s. 6d. 

Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackete, 
37s. 6d. each. 


XVill 
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GLAZIER. 
‘Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 

Clear, 21 oz 8d., 26 oz. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 6}d. 
per ft. 
Pold. Plate, 34 in., 5s. 
per ft. 
Rough plate, } in, 6id., 
8-16 in. 52d., 3 in. 63d. 
_ per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


‘Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 
Hair, 35s. per ewt. 
Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 
Hair mortar, 48s. per yd. 
Pine stuff, 44s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 
Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 
Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 83s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 
spree plaster, 66s. 


n. 
Lath naile, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 4d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 2s. 
hour. 


per 


3d. per 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 


Do. boiled, 11s. 6d. per 
gall. 
Turpentine, 15s. 6d. per 
gal. 


Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 

Knotting, 29s. per gall. 

Distemper, washable in 
palin f/ colours, 568. per 


ewt. 

Petrifying liquid, 4s. 34d. 
per gall. 

Double size, 7s. per firkin. 

Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 

Hetd stopping 9d. per Ib. 

Va-_nish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 20s. 6d. 
per gall. 
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Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 1d., 26 ob. 1s. 2d. 

Neda 4 in beads, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d. per ft. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wood- 
block, #-in., 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 4s. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 3, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 5s. per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 5s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 4d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 7d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 10d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 44d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 40s. per yd. 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 7id. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dns- 
temper, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, lst coat, 1s. 7d. per yd cup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 5s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 6d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. 3d. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 17s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained. and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, Ist coat, 1s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 
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Varnish, Copal, 23s. per 
gall. 

Do. Flat, 28s. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 28s. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Fitter, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 


ton. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black* 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. per grs. 


Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s, per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for w 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrourht iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per. 
vd. 1s. 11d. 
R.W.P., 3 in., per yd. 
3s. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


one schemes. 


The largest of the sanc- 


1920. 


Weekly Housing Report 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Ministry during the week ended May 29 
numbered seventy-six. The total number 
of schemes submitted by local authorities 
and public utility societies is now 10,108, 
comprising about 70,000 acres. The 
schemes approved now number 6,432 and 
comprise about 49,000 acres. 


Seventy-three lay-out schemes were 
submitted, and seventy-two approved 
during the week, bringing the total num- 
ber of lay-outs submitted to 4,480 and the 
number approved to 3,934. 

House plans, representing 3,077 houses, 
were submitted during the week, and 
plans for 2,143 houses approved. The 
total number of houses represented in all 
the plans now submitted is 201,452, and 
in the plans approved 187,569. 

During the week tenders were sub- 
mitted for 1,984 houses. Tenders for 
3,107 were approved, bringing the total 
number of houses in tenders submitted to 
122,351, and in tenders approved to 
107,456. 

Building by direct labour has been 
approved by the Ministry in a number of 
cases. Thirty-seven local authorities and 
public utility societies have received 
sanction to proceed in this way on. fifty- 


tioned schemes are those of Birmingham 
Corporation (500 houses), Guildford 
Public Utility Society (500 houses), Swan- 
pool Public Utility Society (258 houses), 
Hull Corporation (250 houses), Tonbridge 
Urban District Council (226 houses), and 


Itchen Urban District Council (176 
houses). Three local authorities in the 
Metropolitan Police District, viz., the 
Acton, Southgate, and Walthamstow 


Urban District Councils, propose to build 
houses by direct labour. 


Our Small Advertisements 


Many items of interest for architects, 
builders, and others are contained in this 
week’s small advertisements, which ap- 
pear on page xxvi. A War Memorial is 
to be erected at Goole, and architects and 
sculptors are invited to submit designs. 
Quantity surveyors, architects’ assistants, 
clerks of works, and others are required 
in various parts of the country. Tenders 


are invited by H.M. Office of Works’ for . 


the new Ministry of Labour Claims and 
Records Office at Kew, and by the Run- 
corn R.D.C. for a housing scheme at 
Frodsham. oo plots of freehold land at 
Neasden, suitable for the erection of small 
houses, are advertised for sale. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Mild steel in trusses, evc., erected, £59 10s. per ton. 
Do. in small sections as reinforment, £44 per ton. 
Do. in compounds, £52 per ton. ; 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £46 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 
in, 60s. per ewt. 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 
and driving screws, 2s. 2d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 6s. per yd 
sup. 


Do. 


Laid tn two coats, average $-in. thick, in plain 
colours, 9s. per yd. sup. : 

Hanging only metal casements in, but not including 
wood frames, 6s. 3d. each. 


do. corrugated, 10s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Building in metal casement frames, 7d. per ft. sup 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not including 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘diamond’”’ per square, 
grey, 70s., red 72s. - 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s, to 48. per bushel o 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 8d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 3d. per it. 


Labour Housing Bill | 


The text of the Housing Bill intro 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Tyson Wilson, has been issued. Its general 
object is to provide one statute with re 
spect to the housing of the working 
classes in England and Wales. The Bil 
proposes, among other things, to subjee 
the administration of local authorities te 
stricter supervision and control, and c 
strengthen the hands of the medica 
officers of health; to extend the cases im 
which there are to be implied conditions 
as to the reasonable fitness of premise: 
for habitation in all respects; to raise tht 
general standard of housing by requiring 
that all new houses shall come up to 2 
certain standard, and that the standart 
and condition of existing houses shall bé 
taken into consideration by local authort 
ties in connection with periodical housin; 
schemes; to enable regulations to be mad 
by the Minister of Health with respect t 
the sleeping (and other) accommodation 1 
be supplied for domestic servants and shof 
assistants ; to provide for the proper ac 
commodation of workmen away from the 
homes. All these essentials should 
normally provided for in any housing A: 
but stricter supervision and control of ad 
ministration are undoubtedly necessary. | 


VDON PRICES.—The following 
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Current Prices of Materials 


information ts intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


gand are the Union Rates. The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


BOUR RATES AND 
ATERIAL PRICES, 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


AVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


vator, 2s. 1d. per hour.| 


urer, 2s. 1d. per hour, 
y, 2s. ld. per hour. 
erman, 2s. 2d. per 


n 
der, 28. 2d. per hour. 
hman, 7s. per shift. 


mn brick or -stone, 
., 78. per yd, 

es ballast 19s. per yd 
ravel, 20s. per yd, 
ind, 22s, per yd. 

ed sand, 28s. 6d. per 


ned ballast or gravel, 
10 per cent. per yd. 
rr, breeze, etc., prices 
ding to locality. 

ind cement, 80s. per 


‘in small lots, 
don stock, 100s. 


ex 
per 


ime, 70s. per ton. 
charged extra at 

6d. each and credited 

n returned at 2s. - 

port hire per day: 

5b and horse, 30s. 

n motor lorry, £6 15s 

vm lorry, 5-ton, £6. 

ler, 32s. 6d. 

1m Toller, £4 10s. 

er cart, 32s. 


NER. 

rer, 2s. ld. per hour. 
rman, 2s. 2d. per 
y 
ayer, 2s 4d. per 
n 

yer, 2s. 44d. per hour. 
man, 7s. per shift. 


ware pipes, tested 
ity, 4-in. 35., 6-tn. 
dd., 9-in. 7s. lld. per 


iron pipes, coated, 
lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
5s. 9d., 9-in. 88. 6d. 

yd. 

nd cement and sand, 

Excavator above. 


for caulking, 55s. 
ewt. 

t, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
CLAYER. 

ayer, 2s. 4d. per 


rer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
lider, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


n stocks, 88s. per M. 
ns, 8ls. 6d. per M. 
Behire blue, 225s. 


icks, 2tin., 230s. per 


|, salt, white, and 
y__- stretchers, £25 
headers, £24 10s. 
M. 


8, extra, 130s. per M. 
is, less, £1 per M. 
t and sand, see Ex- 
tor above. 

grey stone, 67s. per 


lime mortar, 
yd. 
course, in rolls of 
» 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
. 11s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
roll. 


29s. 


N (INCLUDING SLATE) 


, 28s. 4d. per hour. 

xer, 2s. 5d. per hour. 
rer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
der, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


nd stone: 


Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 4s. 2d. per 
yd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 


Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 4s. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 4s. 1d. per yd. 

Planking, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 41s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 66s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 63s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete, 55s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze Concrete, 40s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft cube. 


' 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 4s., 6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in 12s., 
21s., 9-in. 30s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices, 


6-in. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£55 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £60 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. 4d. 
per ft. sup. extra. 

Struck pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Tuck pointing, 1s. 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. 
yd. sup. 

Do. 14-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, tin., 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. — 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 18s. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 10d. per yd. 


4d. per 


3d. 


Hoisting and setting stone, 2s. 4d. per ft. cube. 
Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 
Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. circular, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 4s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. 5d. per ft. sup. 


ta 4s. 6d. per ft. 
te 4s, 8d. per ft. 
_. 33. 1d. per ft. 
eld red, 7s. 6d. 


trade extras for 
» blocks.) 


Joints, arch, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 17s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 11d. per 
ft. run. 

Do. circular, 1s. 2d per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Add to the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 


York paving, av. 22 in. 
38. 6d. per ft. sup. 
York Templates Sawn, 


per ft. cube, 15s. 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in.; 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 
Slater, 2s. 3d. per hour. 
Tiler, 2s. 3d. per hour. 
Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
N.B.— Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Slates, Ist quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47. 
Clips, lead; 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 28. 4d. per lb, 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cement and sand, see ‘“‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M 


Machine-made tiles, 135s. 


per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 
200s. per ton. 


The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 12} per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 9d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do., 9d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 41s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 102s., Countess 118s., Duchess 130s. per 
square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 165s. per 
6quare, 

Delabole do., 180s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 9s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 71 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. 1d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 117s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 105s. per square, 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Ciarpenter, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Joiner, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 

Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 

std., or 

Ist 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 3rd 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft, 
cube. 

Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E,, 8rd and U/S8. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/8. 


Asi. 

Yellow: Ist £83 108., 2n@ 
£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per etd. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equals 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in, 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and @G. and matching, 

U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 8s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

1 in. 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, ete., 
14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, etc., 15s. per ft 
cube, 

Do. framed in trusses, ete., including ironwork, 


15s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. . 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 20s. 6d 
per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply 1s. 10d., 3 ply 2s. 6d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 104s. per sq 

Slate battening, 32s. per sq. 

l-in, deal gutter board on firring, 115s. per sq. 

1j4in. molded casements in 4 sqs., glazing beads an@ 
hung, 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

2-In. do. do. 4s. 11d. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. din. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 5s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 1-in., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teek multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in, 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 3-in. 13s. 3d., l-in. 16s., 
1j-in. 18s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 5s. 8d. per ft. sup 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 5s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


« 


sashes,. 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 43d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 2s. 1d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 54s. 6d. 
per cwt. 
Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. per 
cewt. 
Do. soil pipe, 59s. 6d. per 
ewt. 
Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 
Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib. 
Solder, plumbers, 1s. 9d. 
per lb. 
Do. fine, 2s. 8d. per lb. 
Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 
Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C. soil, 3-in. 7s. 6d., 
4-in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P., 2i-in. 38. .6d., 
3-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 


per yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s. 9d., 


Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc... 
85s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, 3-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 3s. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 13-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 22-in.,. 
lls. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 16s. per ft. 


Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 lb. per length, jointed in. 
red lead, 23-in. 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Do. 3-in., 2s. 8d. per ft. 
Do. 4-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etce., 


4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 
Do. O.G., 4-in., 2s. 4d. per ft. 
Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alk 
ears, ete., 4-In., 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 4s. 9d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including. 
water waste preventers, 55s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 46s. 6d. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackete, 


4-in. O.G. 3s. per yd. 


37s. 6d. each. 
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LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
Glass : 
Clear, 21 oz 8d., 26 oz. 
9d. 


Cathedral, ordinary, 63d. 
per ft. 

Plate, 3 
per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 63d., 
8-16 in. 53d., 3 in. 63d. 


per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
Plasterer, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 

Hair, 35s. per cwt. 

Sand and cement, see ‘‘ Ex- 
eavator,’’ etc., above. 

Lime putty, 5s. 8d. per cwt 

Hair mortar, 43s. per yd. 

Fine stuff, 44s. 6d. per yd. 

Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 

Keene’s cement, 90s. per 
ton. 

Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 66s. 
ton. 

(ath naile, 6d. per Ib. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d.. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 4d. per 
hour, 


per 


Paperhanger, 2s. 3d. per 
hour, 

Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, lls. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, Ils. 6d. per 
gall. 

“Turpentine, 15s. 6d. per 
gal. : 
Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 568. per 
cwt. 

Petrifying liquid, 4s. 34d. 


per gall. 


Double size, 7s. per firkin. | 


Pumice stone, 9d. per lb. 

‘Herd stopping 9d. per lb. 

Va_nish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 

Do. Outside do., 20s. 6d. 
per gall. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 1d., 26 ob. 1s. 2d. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d. per ft. 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 4d. 
to 2s..8d. per ft. . 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. ‘ 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 3-in., 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 4s. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 6d. per yd. 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 5s. per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 5s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 4d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 7d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 10d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 44d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 40s. per yd. ; 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 74d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 7d. per yd cup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 5s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 6d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. 3d. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 17s. per piece. 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, ls. 6d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


DECORATOR—(continued). 
Varnish, Copal, 23s. per 


gall. 
Do. Flat, 28s. per gall. 
Do. Paper, 28s. per gall. 
French polish, 28s. per gall 
Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, ete 


Smith, no fixed rate, 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Fitter, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 


ton. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black*® 


Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 
Driving screws, _ galvd., 
6s. per grs, 


Washers, galvd., 2s. 6d. per 
gers. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing  practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. y 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, -8s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 78. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for woodj Hanging only metal casements in, but not includil 


frames, domestic sizes, 
8s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do, in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. 1s. 11d. 
R.W.P:, 8 in. per yd- 
3s. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


The ECONOMIC EAVES 


(Patented in Great Britain, France and Belgium) IS THE ONLY 


PERFECT = =) "EAVES 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


AMONGST THE ADVANTAGES 


Cheaper Initial Cost, 
No Dripping Eaves. 


Perfect 


7 CONS 


SUITED FOR 


Alignment. 


IT POSSESSES ARE :— 


Abolition of Periodic Maintenance and Repair, 
Speedy Removal of Water due to fall. 

No Rsk of Damage to same by snow sliding off roof. 
Blockage in down pipes avoided, straight pipes from outlets being used inst.ad of swannecks, 


Increased stability and facility for ladder raising for roof repairs. 
Bonds hollow walls together at Wall-head. 


Its monolithic character adds to strength of structures by forming a continuous beam on which roof super- 
Structure rests, thus counteracting damage to roof work by settlement of walls under. 

Improved hygiene conditions by reduction of “ air-lock’”’ between window head and ceiling level. 

Affords protection to walls and presents pleasing effect. 


For full particulars apply— 


THis ECONOMIC EAVES CO., 9, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 


MEASURED WORE PRICES 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £59 10s. per to 


Do. in small sections as reinforment, £44 per ¢ 
Do. in compounds, £52 per ton. , 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £46 per ton. 


Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including build 
in, 60s. per ewt. ; 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including wash 
and driving screws, 2s. 2d. per yd. ; 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including st 
or grounds, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 6s. per yd 
sup. 5 


Do. 


Laid fn two coate, average #-in. thick, in r 
colours, 9s. per yd. sup. 


do. corrugated, 10s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


wood frames, 6s. 3d. each. 
Building in metal casement frames, 7d. per ft. § 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includ 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” per squi 
grey, 70s., red 72s. = ; 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cos 
of cement used (about 3s. to 48. per bushel « 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 8d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 3d. per ft. 


TRUCTION 
SCHEMES 
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Prices of Materials 


LONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of” 
issue and are the Union Rates. The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


works. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


EXCAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


Excavator, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

Navvy, 2s. ld. per hour. 

Timberman, 2s. 2d. per 
hour. 

Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 

Watchman, 7s. per shift. 


Broken brick or atone, 
2 in., 9s. 6d. per yd. 
Thames ballast 19s. per yd 
Pit Gravel, 20s. per yd, 
Pit sand, 22s. per yd. 
Washed sand, 28s. 6d. per 


yd. 

Screened ballast or gravel, 
add 10 per cent. per yd. 
Sinker, breeze, etc., prices 

according to locality. 


Portland cement, 80s. per 

ton. 

Do. in small lots, ex 
per 


London stock, 100s. 
ton 


Lias lime, 70s. per ton. 
Jacks charged extra at 
2s. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
[ransport hire per day: 
Cart and horse, 30s. 
3-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 


Steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 32s. 6d. 

Steam roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 32s. 
IRAINER. 

vabourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
fimberman, 2s. 2d. per 
hour. 

3ricklayer, 2s 4d. per 
hour. 


lumber, 2s. 44d. per hour. 
Vatchman, 7s. per shift. 


itoneware pipes, 
quality, 4-in. 3s8., 
- 9d., 9-in. 7s. lld. per 
yd. 

vast iron pipes, coated, 
9-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 8. 6d. 
per yd. 

*ortland cement and sand, 
see Excavator above. 


ead for caulking, 55s. 
per cwt. 

tasket, 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
SRICKLAYER. 

sricklayer, 2s. 4d. per 
hour. 


zabourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
caffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour, 


ondon stocks, 88s. per M. 
‘lettons, 81s. 6d, per M. 
taffordshire blue, 225s. 
per M. 


ee 2hin., 2308. per 


Nazed, salt, white, and 
ivory stretchers, £25 
per M. 
1. headers, £24 10s. 
per M. 


olours, extra, 130s. per M. 
econds, less, £1 per M. 

ement and sand, see Ex- 
\cavator above. 

ime, grey stone, 67s. per 
ton. 


fixed lime mortar, 
\per yd. 

‘amp course, in rolls of 
4} in. 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
14 in. (11s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
/per roll. 


29s. | 


|Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 

| not exceeding 6 it. deep, basis price, 4s. 2d. per 

| yd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

In stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings, including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 4s. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 4s. 1d. per yd. 

Planking, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardcore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
4s, 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 41s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 66s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 63s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in upper floors, add 124 per cent. 


Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 
Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 
Lias lime concrete, 55s. per yd. cube. 


Breeze Concreté, 40s. per yd. cube. 
Do. in lintols, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 4s., 6-in. 5s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. per ft 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in 12s., 
21s., 9-in. 80s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and are average prices. 


6-in. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£55 per rod. : 

Do. in cement do. £60 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 320 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 123 per cent. per rod. 

Facings, fair 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. 4d. 
per ft. sup. extra. ~ 

Tuck pointing, 1s. 3d.. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Granolithic and Cement paving, 1-in., 5s. 
yd. sup. 

Do. 14-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, +in., 1s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 2s, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 13s. 
per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 10d. per yd. 


4d. per 


3d. 


tASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


fason, 2s. 4d. per hour. 

©. fixer, 2s. 5d. per hour. 
abourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
eaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 


ortland stone: 


Hoisting and setting stone, 2s. 4d. per ft. cube. 
Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft., add 10 per cent. 
Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 
Do. circular, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 4s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. 5d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 


'Whitbed, 4s. 6d. per ft. 

_ cube. 

'Basebed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
cube 


lath stone, $s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 
‘ansfield red, 7s. 6d. 


Usual trade extras for 
large blocks.) 


Do. sunk, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 8s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 17s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Plain moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 11d. per 
ft. run. 

Do. circular, 1s. 2d per ft. run. 

Half sawing, 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Add fe the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 


York paving, av. 22 in. 
38. 6d. per ft. sup. 
York Templates Sawn, 


per ft. cube, 15s. 
Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 2s, 3d. per hour. 

Tiler, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per ‘hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

N.B.— Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Slates, lst quality, per M.: 
Portmadoc, Ladies £19 
10s., Countess £35, 
Duchess £47. 
Clips, lead, 11d. per lb. 
Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 
Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Cement and sand, see “‘ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 
Handmade tiles, 155s. per 


M. 

Machine-made tiles, 135s. 
per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 
200s. per ton. 


The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent, 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 9d. per ft. sup.. 
Rubbed round nosing to do., 9d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 41s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 102s., Countess 118s., Duchess 130s. per 
square, 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 165s. per 
square. 

Delabole do., 180s. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 9s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. 1d. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made, 
tiles, average 117s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 105s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Clarpenter, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Joiner, 2s. 4d, per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) | 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/S. £64 10s. per 
std., or | 
let 8s. 6d., 2nd 8s., 8rd! 
and U/S. 7s. 7d. per ft. 
cube. 
Boards, lst £71, 2nd £88, 
3rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/S8. 
£58. 

Battens, 8rd and U/8. 
Lok. 

Yellow: ist £83 10s., 2nd 


£69, 8rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 
Norwegian or Swedish: 
Boards, planed, U/S. £62 


per std., equala 68s. 6d.) 


per sq. of 1 in. 
Flooring, P.E., U/S. 61s. 
per sq. of 1 in. 
T. and G. and matching, 
U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 
Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 
ft. sup. of 1 in. 
Mahogany, 4s. per ft. sup. 
of 1 in. 
Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft. 
sup. of 1 in. 
Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 
1 in. 
PLUMBER AND RAIN-WA 
Plumber, 2s. 44d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 2s. 1d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 54s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 55s. per 
cwt. 

Do. soil pipe, 59s. 6d. per 
ewt. 

Do. scrap, 28s. per cwt. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 
Ib 


Solder, plumbers, 1s. 8d. 
per lb. 
Do. . fine, 2s. 3d. per lb. 


Red and white lead, 10d. per 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, ete.,. 
14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Do. framed in floors, roofs, efc., 15s. per ft: 
cube. 

Do. framed in trusses, etc., including ironwork, 


15s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 20s. 6d. 
per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply 1s. 10d., 3 ply 2s. 6d. per yd. 

Centering for concrete, etc., including horsing and’ 
striking, 104s. per sq 


| Slate battening, 32s. per sq. 


l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 115s. per sq. 

1}4n. molded casements in 4 sqg., glazing beads and» 
hung, 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 1ld. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. D.H. 
brass pullies, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


sashes,. 


Do. do. do. I4in. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 
Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 5s. per ft. sup. 
| Do. do. do. 1}-in., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 


If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multiply 6 times, 

If in teak multiply 73 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid iry 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, $-in. 13s. 3d., 1-in. 16s.,, 
1}-in. 18s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
l-in riser, 13-in. tread, fixed, 5s. 8d. per ft. sup 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 5s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


TER GOODS. : 

Milled lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc. 
85s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends. 
and tacks, 4-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 


Do. 4-in., 3s. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 1-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 

Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in., 
lls. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 16s. per ft. 


Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in. 
red lead, 23-in., 2s. 2d. per ft 

Do... 3-in., 26. 7d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R, gutter, fixed, with all clips, etc., 
4-in., 2s. 2d. per ft. 

Do. 0O.G., 4-inm., 2s. 4d. per ft. 


Ib. 

Cast-iron pipes, etc.: 
L.C.C. soil, 3-in. 7s. 6d., 
4-in. 8s. 9d. per yd. 
R.W.P., -244n.. 88. .6d., 

3-in. 4s., 4-in. 4s. 6d. 


per yd. 
Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 2s, 9d., 
4-in. O.G. 8s. per yd. 


Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and all: 
ears, etc., 4-in., 5s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 3-in., 4s. 9d. per ft. 
Fixing only: 
W.C. pans and all joints, P. or 8., and including, 
water waste preventers, 55s. each. 
Baths only, with all joints, 46s. 6d. 
Lavatory basins only, with all joints on brackets, 
37s. 6d. each. 


‘KX 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


GLAZIER. 
*Glazier, no fixed rate. 
“Glass : 
peanagt 21 oz 8d., 26 oz. 
9 


Cathedral, ordinary, 64d. 
per ft. 

Pold. Plate, 3 in., 5s. 
per ft. 

Rough plate, 4 in, 63d., 
8-16 in. 52d., 3 in. 64d. 


_. per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s. per 
ewt, 


PLASTERER. 
‘Plasterer, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


“Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 
Hair, 35s. per cwt. 
Sand and cement, see ‘* Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 
Lime putty, 5s. 3d. per cwt 
Hair mortar, 438s. per ‘yd. 
Fine stuff, 44s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 
are cement, 90s. per 


n. 
Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 
Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 
Plaster, 83s. per ton. 
Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 
Thistle plaster, 663. per 
ton 


“Lath naile, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s. 4d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 3d. 
hour, 


2s. per 


Genuine white lead, 105s. 
per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, 9s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 9s. 6d. per 


gall. 
“‘Lurpentine, 15s. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 22s. per gall 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable in 
ordinary colours, 568. per 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 1d., 26 ob. 1s. 2d. 

Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s., 26 oz. 1s. 1d. per ft 
per ft. 

Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 8, for tiling or wond- 
block, #-in., 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 4s. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 4s. 6d. per yd 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 5s. per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 5s. 8d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 4d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including, lathing, any of fore- 
going, 9d. per yd. . 

Extra, if on ceilings, 7d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 10d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 44d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 40s. per yd. 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 7id. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, Is. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 10d. per yd. sup. 

Plain painting, including moldings, and on plaster 
or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 7d. per yd cup. 

Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 5d. per yd. sup. 

Do. enamel coat, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 5s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Figured do. do. 9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. 3d. per piece. 

Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 6d. per plece. 

Do. fine, 8s. 3d. and upwards per piece. 

Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 17s. per piece 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 3s. per yd. sup. 

Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 9d. per yd. sup. 

Do. each subsequent coat, ls. 6d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 238s. per | 
gall. 

Do. Flat, 23s. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 28s. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWOR 
Smith, no fixed rate. 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Fitter, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 


ton. 
Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £49) 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £59 per ton. 
Corrugated sheets, black*® 
Do. Galvd., £57 per ton. 


Driving screws, galvd., 
6s. 3d. per grs. 

Washers, galvd., 3s. per 
grs. 


* Manufacturers are at pre- 
sent producing practi- 
eally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


SUNDRIES. 
Fibre or wood pulp board-| 


ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 
Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 
grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. : 
Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 
Asbestic Oomposition 
Flooring : 


Metal casements for w: 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 


a steel in trusses, etc., erected, £59 10s. per ton, 
'O. 
Do. 


Fixing only corrugated sheeting, including washers 


Laid tn two coate, average }-in. thick, in plai 


Hanging only metal casements in, but not including 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not including 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


, ete ; 


in small sections as reinforment, £44 per ton. 
in compounds, £52 per ton. ; 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £46 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 

in, 60s. per cwt. ; 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 


and driving screws, 2s. 2d. per yd. 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 8d. per ft. sup. f 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 6s. per yd 
sup. 


Do. do. corrugated, 10s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


colours, 9s. per yd..sup. 
wood frames, 6s. 3d. each. 


Building in metal casement frames, 7d. per ft. sup. 


ewt. 
Petrifying liquid, 4s. 3d. 
per gall. 
Double size, 7s. per firkin. 
Pumice stone, 9d. per Ib. 
_Haed stopping 9d. per Ib. 
beige hard oak, 20s. per 


gall. 
‘Do. Outside do., 20s. 6d. 
per gall. 


tiles, 5-32 im. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. goods: 
i R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
yd. 1s. 11d. 
R.W.P., 8 in., per yd. 
3s. 


R. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


“Uhe SStoryesorm i leg 


A very interesting day was spent last 
week by a large party of Press representa- 
tives who, on the invitation of the Anglo- 
American Oil Co., first visited the com- 
_pany’s works at Battersea, and afterwards 
proceeded to the Crystal Palace, where 
lunch was served, and an opportunity 
afforded of inspecting the Oil section of 
the Imperial War Museum and Great 
Victory Exhibition. 

On arriving at the Battersea works the 
guests were shown the various types of self- 
measuring pumps used in connection with 
the company’s system of bulk storage of 
petrol. These were described in detail by 
Captain Alban-Uff, and demonstrations of 
their action were given. This system of 
storage and distribution was dealt with 
in an illustrated article which was pub- 
lished in our issue of May 26, so that our 
readers will be conversant with the prin- 
‘ciple by which it is aimed to abolish the 
archaic method of can storage, with its 
resultant waste and delay, and substitute 
for it an underground storage system in 
conjunction with accurately discharging 
curb pumps. The demonstrator, whose 
technical remarks were followed with the 
-closest attention, mentioned that the com- 
pany’s new enterprise is attracting a great 
deal of interest among petrol users all over 


the country, and that tanks and pump fil 
equipment are being installed in daily 
increasing numbers. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to whether the pumps could be 
hired out, Captain Alban-Uff explained 
that this was not the policy of the com- 
pany. 

In addition to the bulk storage equip- 
ment for petrol the visitors were shown a 
newly-introduced pump for accurately 
measuring and discharging lubricatiag 
oil. This economical apparatus should 
prove a boon to motorists, who under 
existing conditions experience heavy lass 
through the wasteful method of distribu- 
tion at present in vogue. 

The party then drove to the Crystal 
Palace and arrived shortly before one 
o’clock, at which hour lunch was served 
in the King’s Room, Mr. A. G. Worcester 
—in the absence of Colonel C. E. Dudley 
—occupying the chair. After the health of 
the King had been proposed by the chair- 
man, Mr. H. E. E. Greville, in felicitous 
terms, proposed the health of the Press, 
which was seconded by Mr. H. J. Buck- 
land, general manager of the Crystal 
Palace, and responded to by Mr. Arm- 
strong, of the Temple Press. 

At the conclusion of these amenities, 
the whole company visited the company’s 
cinema theatre, erected on their stand at 
the exhibition, and there witnessed their 


m 


M 
M 


M 


battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond” per square, 
grey, 70s., red 72s. ; 
Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel of 
cement). 
Gutter-fixed, 1s. 8d. per ft. 


W.P. fixed, 2s. 3d. per ft. 


considerable interest, and showed every 
stage through which this commodity passes 
from the moment of its location by «he 
drill to its delivery to the user. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Association, the Con 
crete Institute, etc., on A Standard 
Method of Measurement for Reinforced 
Concrete in Building Construction. 
lished by the Concrete Institute, 1s. I 
post free. 


Toronto. 


Garden Room. Published by the Victoris 
and Albert Museum Department of Wood 
work. Price 1s. 6d. 


Rivoira. 
Price 42s. net. 
A Guide tto the Identification. of ou 


Lectures in Forestry (wood). Cambridge 
University Press., 7s. 6d. 


m, “The Story of Oil.” This proved of 


Publications Received 
Report of the Joint Committee of th 


Pub 
Report of the Ontario Housing Com 
ittee. Published by A. T. Walgress 


The Panelled Rooms. V.—The Hatton 


Types of Houses Designed by tht 
inistry of Health. Published by Hi 
ajesty’s Stationery Office. Price 1s. net 
“Moslem Architecture,” by G, TF 
Oxford, Humphrey Milford 


ore Useful Timber. By Hubert Stone 
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BEAUDEXOL 


SUPER WATER PAINT 


THE IDEAL FINISH 
FOR WALL AND 
CEILING SURFACES 


PERMANENT DURABLE 
WASHABLE SANITARY 
ABSOLUTELY NON - ABSORBENT 


BEAUDEXOL may be VARNISHED 
without further treatment, giving results equal 
to enamel at half the cost. 


Manufactured by 


BROWN & CRITCHLEY, LTD., 


LENZIE, SCOTLAND. 


Telegrams: WALPA, LENZIE. Telephone ; 51, Kirkintilloch. 


MY) 


VAGUTC 


0 
: 
: 
me 


¢ 


As specified by the ~Y 
GLASGOW CORPORATION = 
For their Housing Scheme, 1920-21. 


Ys 


“SYLVADURE” renders the new wood pers 
manently proof against DRY ROT. 
Old Buildings— 
*““SYLVADURE” exterminates existent DRY ROT 
and prevents its recurrence. 


WA 
NZ 
A 
A 
“SYLVADURE” is used by the Admiralty andthe 
ee 
No 
Ve 


~My 


xy 
TF 
New Buildings— YY 
Y 
Sf, 
NA 
NZ 


»»yy) 


War Office and is easily the best time-resisting coating. 
It should be specified and scheduled by all Architects, 


Builders, ete. 


sn 


syn? 


Wm. MACLEAN SONS & Co., 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, 
g LONDON, E.C.4. 


For Drawings and Plans :— 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official Price list can be obtained on 
reguest from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawinds Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kirgdom. 


Double Elephant 40 x26% 1331lbs 480’s 1/8d. Pershkeet nett 
Trnperial nec. BORx224 Falbs 2go's 11d. : 
ROYAL oo vecvvsnine. 24" x19" F4lbs. 980. 64d |, 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 
THE 75 VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET,THUS: 


J WHATMAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives -~ 


H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9,8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


CUIRASS 


RUST HOLED IRON 


Applied cold with brush—no mixing 
Costs few pence per square yard 


Lasts years 


& 


Write 


CUIRASS PRODUCTS, LTD., 


69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Electrical Notes 
The Efficient Use of Electric Light. 

One of the great conveniences of electric lighting is that 
the lamps can readily be placed in any position and fitted 
with reflectors of any material or form. The whole secret 
of efficient lighting depends upon choosing lamps of the 
right candle-power, placing them in the right position, and 
fitting them with the appropriate type of reflector. All 
these matters have been reduced to an exact science, so 
that one can order an electrical firm to provide good light- 
ing much as one can order a certain quality of timber or 
stone. 

For the hghting of buildings three systems of illumina- 
tion with electric lamps are available, either singly or in 
combination—the “* indirect,’’ the ‘‘ semi-indirect,’’ and ithe 
“direct.” In the first, which is sometimes called “con- 
cealed lighting,” the lamp is completely hidden in an 
opaque bowl suspended from the ceiling and fitted with an 
internal reflector which throws all the light upon the 
ceiling, whence it is diffused in a soft glow. Where a ceil- 
ing is not available at a suitable height, ‘‘ over-reflectors ”’ 
take its place. ‘‘ Semi-indirect ’’ lighting is similar to ‘* in- 
direct ’’ lighting, except that the containing bowl is trans- 
lucent and not opaque, so that some of the light is trans- 
mitted directly downwards. In “direct’’ lighting the 
reflector (either of glass or of metal) surmounts the lamp 
like an umbrella and diffuses the hght downwards and 
outwards. Different reflectors give different degrees of 
concentration of light according to the needs of each case. 
Each of these methods, in its appropriate sphere, leads to 
the highest economy and efficiency in electric lighting. 

In order to indicate how electric light adapts itself to the 
solution of illumination problems we may take two fami- 
liar cases—a public hall and an engineering factory. It 
is, of course, impossible to do more than deal with each 
case in broad outline as no two cases are exactly alike. 

A large public hall with a high roof needs to be illu- 
minated so that every occupant can read a programme 
with ease and also see the speaker or performer clearly 
and without eye-strain. These conditions can be met by 
arranging gas-filled lamps close to the roof (so as to be 
well above the line of sight even of people in galleries) at 
intervals so that a uniform flood of light falls over the 
entire floor-area. This general illumination must be sup- 
plemented by what we may call local-general lighting 
under galleries, unless these are narrow. This supple- 
mentary lighting can be secured by ‘‘ indirect ’’ fit- 
tings, which give a_ soft diffused glow which does 
not interfere with the eye-comfort of people sitting under 
the gallery. If, as often happens in smaller halls, 
the ceiling is low, general lighting on the pure ‘‘ indirect ”’ 
system throughout gives excellent results, as no 
bright centres of light intervene between the speaker and 
his audience. All these methods have the great advan- 
tage, from the architect’s point of view, that they do not 
mask any of the decorative features. The half-watt lamp, 
moreover, gives a very Clear white light, which has the least 
possible effect on colour values. 

For machine shops, where stamping, assembling, wood- 
working, and similar processes are carried out, a high 
degree of general illumination is required, and can be 
secured by half-watt units placed high up and spaced so 
that every portion of the machinery and the floor area is 
uniformly lighted and free from heavy shadows. Local 
lighting from “direct” fittings is best over lathes, drills, 
and similar machines, the lamps being shrouded in metal 
reflectors which shield the eyes of the workers and concen- 
trate the light where it is most wanted. Small lamps in 
metal reflectors can be placed close to scales, cutting tools, 
and other parts where close observation is necessary. 
Portable hand lamps in shock-proof fittings can also’ be 
supplied for the inspection of the machinery. For drawing 
offices general illumination on {the ‘‘ indirect ’’? system 
gives excellent results for ordinary work, and it can be 
reinforced by local direct lighting for very fine work and 
tracing, 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the degrees of illu- 
mination required for different buildings—halls, offices, 
shops, and different factories—have been ascertained by 
illuminating engineers. Information on this ‘subject is 
freely supplied by the makers of electric lamps and _re- 
flectors, who have also founded illuminating engineering 
departments whose services are placed at the disposal of 
architects and builders in selecting and arranging the 
types of lamps and reflectors which will give efficient ‘llu- 
mination in each particular case. 


FITTINGS 
OF QUALITZ 
SIMPLEX 


S2ELECTRIC 
GHT FITTINGS 


ENQUIRIES 
INVITED. 


SIMPLEXCONDUITS 
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GARRISON LANE - BIRMINGHAM 
113-17 CHARING CROSS ROAD — LONDON 
MANCHESTER +» GLASGOW « BRISTOL 
NEWCASTLE + LIVERPOOL: LEEDS 
-+*SWANSEA* AND * CARDIFF? 


sue and are the Union Rates. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


Current 


works, 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


(OAVATOR AND CONCRETOR 


cavator, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


bourer, 2s. 1d. per hour, | 


uvy, 2s. ld. per hour. 
mberman, 2s. 2d. per 


our. 
affolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
atchman, 7s. per shift. 


oken brick or stone, 
2 in., 9s. 6d. per yd. 
ames ballast 21s. per yd. 
b Gravel, 24s. per yd. 

, sand 24s. per yd. 

ashed sand, 26s. per yd. 
reened ballast or gravel, 
uid 10 per cent. per yd. 
nker, breeze, etc., prices 
iccording to locahty. 
rtland cement, 80s. per 


" ‘in small lote, ex 
yndon stock, 100s. per 


on. 
is lime, 70s. per ton. 

cks charged extra at 
is. 6d. each and credited 
when returned at 2s. 
ansport hire per day: 
Jart and horse, 30s. 
-ton motor lorry, £6 15s 
steam lorry, 5-ton, £6. 
Trailer, 82s. 6d. 

team roller, £4 10s. 
Water cart, 32s. 


AINER. 
bourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


mberman, 2s. 2d. per 
our. 
icklayer, 2s 4d. per 


our. ‘ 
umber, 2s. 44d. per hour. 
itchman, 7s. per shift. 


meware pipes, tested 
juality, 4-in. 38., 6-t. 
= 9d., 9-in. 7s. 11d. per 
i 

st iron pipes, coated, 
-ft. lengths, 4-in. 4s., 
-in. 58. Od., 9-in. 8a. Ad. 
yer yd. 


rtland cement and sand, 
ee Excavator ahove. 


ad for caulking, 655s. 
yer cwt. 

sket, 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
ICKLAYER. 

icklayer, 2s. 4d. per 
our. 


bourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
affolder, 2s. 2d. per ‘hour. 


ndon stocks, 94s. per M. 
ttons, 79s. per M. 
iffordshire blue, 225s. 
yer M. 

Bricks, 2hin., 2308. per 


azed; salt, white, and 
vory stretchers, 
er M. 

. headers, £28 per M. 
lours, extra, 110s. per M 
conds, less, £1 per M. 
ment and sand, see Ex- 
‘avator above. 

ne, grey stone, 71s. per 


On. 
xed lime mortar, 29s. 
yer yd. 


mp course, in rolls of 


it in. 4s. 3d., 9 in. 7s. 6d.. 
4 im. 21s., 18 in. 15s. 6d. 
Fr Toll. 


£28 | 


|Excavating and throwing out in ordinary earth, 
not exceeding 6 ft. deep, basis price, 4s. 2d. per 
rd. cube. 

Exceeding 6 ft., but under 12 ft., add 25 per cent, 

lin stiff clay, add 50 per cent. 

In underpinning, add 120 per cent. 

In rock, including blasting, add 225 per cent. 

If basketed out, add 80 per cent. to 150 per cent. 

Headings. including timbering, add 400 per cent. 

Return, fill, and ram, ordinary earth, 4s. per yd. 

Spread and level, including wheeling, 4s. 1d. per yd. 

Planking, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. over 10 ft. deep, add for each 5 ft. depth 
35 per cent. 

Hardeoore, 2-in. ring, filled and rammed 4 in. thick, 
4s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Do. 6 in. thick, 5s. 3d. per yd. sup. 

Puddling, 41s. per yd. cube. 

Cement concrete, 4.2.1, 67s. per yd. cube. 

Do. 6.2.1, 64s. per yd. cube. 

Do. im upper floors, add 124 per cent. 

Do. in ferro concrete work, add 20 per cent. 

Do. in underpinning, add 50 per cent, 

Lias lime concrete, 55s. per yd. cube. 

Breeze Concrete, 40s. per yd. cube. 

Do. in lintols, ete., 5s. 9d. per ft cube. 


Stoneware drains, jointed in cement, tested pipes, 
4-in. 4s., 6-in, 5s. 9d., 9-in. 7s. per ft. 

Cast-iron drains, jointed in lead, 4-in. 12s., 
21s., 9-in. 30s. per ft. 

Note.—These prices include digging and filling for 
normal depths, and afe average prices, 


6-in. 


Brickwork in stone lime mortar, Flettons or equal, 
£55 per rod. 

Do. in cement do. £60 per rod. 

Do. in stocks, add 20 per cent. per rod. 

Do. in blues, add 820 per cent. per rod. 

Do. circular on plan, add 124 per cent, per rod. 

Facings, fair 4d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked Flettons, 6d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. picked stocks, 8d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Do. salt, white, or ivory glazed, in areas, 6s. 6d. 
per ft. sup. extra. F 

Tuck pointing, 1s. 3d. per ft. sup. extra. 

Weather pointing, 8d. per ft. sup. extra 

Granolithic and Cement paving, l-in., 5s. 4d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. 1l}-in., 6s. per yd. sup. 

Do. 2-in., 7s. 4d. per yd. sup. 

Fixing only damp course, ex rolls, 3d. per ft. sup. 

Asphalte, damp course, tin., 19. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. vertical, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Slate damp course, 2s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

pile paving in two thicknesses, 3-in., 138. 3d. 

| per yd. 

Do. skirting, 6-in., 1s. 10d. per yd. 


ASON (INCLUDING SLATE). 


ason, 2s. 4d. per hour. 

» fixer, 2s. 5d. per hour. 
bourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 
affolder, 28. 2d. per hour. 


rttand stone: 
Whitbed, 4s. 5d. per ft. 
cube 


3asebed, 4s, 8d. per ft. 
_ cube. 

th stone, 3s. 1d. per ft. 
cube. 

msfield red, 7s. 6d. 


sual trade extras for 
arge blocks,) — 


Hoisting and setting stone, 2s. 4d. per ft. cube. 

Do. for every 10 ft. above 30 ft.. add 10 per cent. 

Plain face Portland, basis, 2s. 10d. per ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Sunk face, 4s. 2d. per ‘ft. sup. 

Do. circular, 4s. 5d. per ft. sup. 

Joints, arch, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. sunk, 2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. circular, 8s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Circular-circular work, 17s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

res moulding, straight, per inch of girth, 11d. per 
t. Tun. 

Do. circular, 1s. 2d per ft, run. 

Half sawing, 1s. 2d. per ft. sup. 

Add Ke the foregoing prices if in York stone 35 per 
cent, 
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ONDON PRICES.—The following information is intended to serve as a guide only. The Labour Rates are those current at the time of 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


MASON—(continued). 

York paving, ay. 2} in. 
3s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

York Templates 
per ft. cube, 15s. 

Slate shelves, rubbed, 1 in., 
2s. 8d. per ft. sup. 

Cement and sand, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 


SLATING AND TILING. 

Slater, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Tiler, 2s. 8d. per hour. 

Scaffolder, 2s. 2d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

N.B. — Tiling is often 
“ Piecework.”’ 


Sawn, 


Slates, lst quality, per M.:| 


£19 
£35, 


Portmadoc, Ladies 
10s., Countess 
Duchess £47, 

Chips, lead, 11d. per lb. 

Clips, copper, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 

Nails, compo, 55s. per cwt. 

Nails, copper, 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Cement and sand, see ‘* Ex- 
cavator,’’ etc., above. 

Handmade tiles, 155s. per 
M 


Machine-made tiles, 135s. 


per M. 

Westmoreland slates, large 
260s. per ton, Peggies 
200s. per ton. 


The prices are for fine quality material, and are intended to cover delivery to contractors’ yard or site of 
The measured prices are based upon the foregoing. 


MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Do. Mansfield, 124 per cent. 

Deduct for Bath, 334 per cent, 

Do. for Chilmark, 5 per cent. 

Setting 1-in. slate shelving in cement, 9d. per ft. sup. 
Rubbed round nosing to do., 9d. per ft. lin. 

York Steps, rubbed T. & R., 41s. ft. cub. fixed. 


Slating, 2}-in. lap, compo nails, Portmadoc or equal: 


Ladies 1028., Countess 118s., Duchess 130s. per 
square. 

Westmoreland, in diminishing courses, 165s. per 
square. 

Delabole do., 1803. per square. 


Add, if vertical, 9s. 6d. per square approx. 

Add, if with copper nails, 74 per cent. per square 
approx. 

Double course at eaves, 1s. ld. per ft. approx. 

Tiling, 4-in. gauge, 5th course nailed, in hand-made 
tiles, average 117s. per square. 

Do. machine-made do. 105s. per square. 

Fixing lead soakers, 1s. per dozen. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


Carpenter, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Joiner, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Timber, average prices, ex- 
London stock and d/d 
works or site. 


Archangel (equal to) 
Ist £70, 2nd £66 10s., 8rd 
and U/8. £64 10s. per 
std., or 
let 8s. 6d., 2nd &s., Srd 
and U/S. 7s, 7d. per ft. 
ube 


cube. 
Boards, 1st £71, 2nd £68, 
8rd and U/S. £65 per 


std. 

Do. F.E., 8rd and U/8. 
£58. 

Battens, 3rd and U/8. 
£51 


Yellow: lst £83 10s., 2né@ 
£69, 38rd and U/S. £64 
5s. per std. 

Norwegian or Swedish: 

Boards, planed, U/S. £62 
per std., equala 63s. 6d, 
per sq. of 1 in. 

Flooring, P.E., U/S, 61s. 

per sq. of 1 in. 

T. and G. and matching, 

U/S. 63s. per sq. of 1 in 

Wainscot, oak, 3s. 9d. per 

ft. sup. of 1 in. 

Mahogany, 48. per ft. sup. 

of 1 in. 

Do. Cuba, 48. 9d. per ft. 

sup. of 1 in. 

Teak, 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. of 

1 in, 


Fir, fixed, in wall plates, lintels, sleepers, etc., 
14s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

ees in floors, roofs, efc., 15s. per ft. 
cube 


Do. framed in trusses, ete., including tronwork, 
15s. 3d. per ft. cube. 

Pitch pine, add 334 per cent. 

Fixing only boarding in floors, roofs, etc., 20s. 6d. 


per sq. 

Sarking felt laid, 1 ply 1s. 10d., 3 ply 29. 6d. per yd. 

Centeri for concrete, etc., including horsing and 
striking, 104s. per sq. 

Slate battening, 32s. per sq. 

l-in. deal gutter board on firring, 115s. per sq. 

lf-in. molded casements in 4 sqé., glazing beads and. 
hung, 4s. 3d. per. ft. sup. 

2-in. do. do. 4s. 1ld. per ft. sup. 

Deal cased frames, oak sills, 2-in. 
brass pullies, etc., 5s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Doors, 4-pan. sq. b.s., 2-in. 4s. 6d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. ltin. 3s. 9d. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. molded b.s., 2-in. 5s. per ft. sup. 

Do. do. do. 1#-in., 4s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

If in oak multiply 6 times. 

If in mahogany multéply 6 times. 

If in teak multiply 74 times. 

Wood block flooring, standard blocks, laid in 
Mastic, Herringbone—deal, 2-in. 13s. 3d., 1-in. 16s.,. 
13-in. 18s. per yd. sup., average. 

Staircase work, deal: 
1-in riser, 1}-in. tread, fixed, 5s. 8d. per ft. sup 
2-in. deal strings, fixed, 5s. 6d. per ft. sup. 


D.H,. sashea, 


PLUMBER AND RAIN-WATER GOODS. 


Plumber, 2s. 44d. per hour. 
Mate or labourer, 2s. 1d. 
per hour. 


Lead, milled sheet, 53s. per 
ewt. 

Do. Drawn pipes, 53s. 6d. 
per owt. 

Do. soil pipe, 56s. per cwt. 

Do. scrap, 25s. per cwh. 

Copper, sheet, 2s. 3d. per 


lb. 

Solder, plumbers, 1s. 8d. 
per lb. 

Do. fine, 2s. 3d. per lb. 

Red and white lead, 10d. per 
Ib. 

Cast-iron pipes, ete.: 
L.C.C. soil, 3 in. 9s. 8d., 
4in. lls. 3d. per yd. 
R.W.P., 23-in. 4s. 9d., 

3-in. 5s. 9d., 4-in. 6s. 9d. 
per yd. 

Gutter, 4-in. H.R. 3s, 6d., 

4-in. O0.G. 4s. 6d. per yd. 


pried lead and labour in gutters, flashings, etc., 

5s. 

Lead pipe, fixed, including running joints, bends, 
and tacks, }-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 


Do, 4$-in., 3s. per ft. 
Do. 1-in., 3s. 6d. per ft. 
Do. 1}-in., 4s. 2d. per ft. 


Lead waste or soil, fixed as above, complete, 24-in.. 
lls. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 11s. 4d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 16s. per ft. 

Cast-iron R.W. pipe, at 24 Ib. per length, jointed in 
red lead, 2}-in., 2s. 2d. per ft 

Do. 3-in., 26. 7d. per ft. 

Do. 4-in., 3s. per ft. 

Cast-iron H.R. gutter, fixed, with all 
4-in., 28. 4d. per ft. . 

Do. 0O.G., 4-in., 2s. 6d. per ft. 

Cast-iron soil pipe, fixed with caulked joints and alk 
eare, etc., 4-in., 5s. 6d. per ft. 

Do. 3-in., 4s. 9d. per ft. 

Fixing only: 

W.C. pans and all joints, P. or S., and including 
water waste preventers, 55s. each. 

Baths only, with all joints, 46s. 6d, 

Lavatory basins only, with all jotnts on brackets, 
37s. 6d. each. ; 


clips, etc., 


KX 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES, 


«GLAZIER. 
Glazier, no fixed rate. 
‘Glass : 

Clear, 21 oz. 8id., 26 oz. 


gid. 

Cathedral, ordinary, 64d. 
per ft. 

Pold. Plate, 3} in., 5s. 
per ft. 

Rough plate, % in. 7d. 


3-16 in. 7id., } in. 8d. 


per ft. 
Linseed oil putty, 34s, per 
ewt, 
PLASTERER. 


‘Plasterer, 2s. 4d. per hour. 
‘Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


‘Chalk lime, 65s. 6d. per ton 
Hair, 35s. per cwt. 
Sand and cement, see “ Ex- 
cavator,’”’ etc., above. 
Lime putty, 5s. 8d. per cwt 
Hair mortar, 48s. per yd. 
‘Fine stuff, 44s. 6d. per yd. 
Sawn laths, 4s. per bdl. 
Keene’s cement, 908. per 


n. 

Sirapite, 70s. per ton. 

Do. Fine, 71s. 6d. per ton. 

Plaster, 83s. per ton. 

Do. fine, 84s. per ton. 

Thistle plaster, 668. per 
ton. 

Wath naile, 6d. per lb. 


DECORATOR. 

Painter, 2s. 3d. per hour. 

Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 

French polisher, 2s, 4d. per 
hour, 

Paperhanger, 
hour, 


2s. Sd. per 


Genuine white lead, 85s. 6d. 


per cwt. 

Linseed oil, raw, 9s. per 
gall. 

Do. boiled, 9s. 6d. per 
gall. 


‘Turpentine, 15s. 6d. per gall. 
Liquid driers, 21s. per gall. 
Knotting, 29s. per gall. 
Distemper, washable 
ordinary colours, 668. per 
ewt. 
Petrifying 
per gall. 
Double size, 6s. per firkin. 
Pumice stone, 9d. per th. 
Hed stopping 9d. per lb. 
Vanish, hard oak, 20s. per 
gall. 
Do. Outside do.. 20s. 6d. 
per gall. 


liquid, 4s. 3d. 
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MEASURED WORK PRICES. 


Glazing, in putty, clear, 21 oz. 1s. 2d., 26 oz. Is. 3d. 
Glazing in beads, 21 oz. 1s. 1d., 26 oz. 1s. 2d. per ft. 


Patent glazing in rough plate, normal span, 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 8d. per ft. 

Lead light, plain, med. sqs. 21 oz., usual domestic 
sizes, fixed, 4s. 9d. per ft. sup. 


Lathing with sawn laths, 2s. 3d. per yd. 

Metal lathing, 3s. per yd. 

Floating in Portland, 1 to 3, for tiling or wood- 
block, 2-in., 3s. 9d. per yd. 

Do. vertical, 4s. per yd. 

Render, on brickwork, 1 to 8, 48. 6d. per yd 

Render in Portland and set in fine stuff, 5s. per yd. 

Render, float, and set, trowelled, 5s. 3d. per yd. 

Render and set in Sirapite, 4s. 4d. per yd. 

Do. in Thistle plaster, 4s. 2d. per yd. 

Extra, if on but not including, lathing, any of fore 
going, 9d. per yd. 

Extra, if on ceilings, 7d. per yd. 

Angles, rounded, Keenes on Keenes, 10d. per ft. lin. 

Plain cornices, in plaster, per inch girth, including 
dubbing out, etc., 44d. per ft. lin. 

White glazed tiling set in Portland and jointed in 
Parian, 40s. per yd. 


Lime whiting 2 coats, 7}d. per yd. sup. 

Wash, stop, and 2 coats whiten, 1s. 1d. per yd. sup. 

Do. and 2 coats distemper with proprietary dis- 
temper, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

Knot, stop, and prime, 10d. per yd. sup. 


Plain painting, including moldings, and on pla-ter | 


or joinery, 1st coat, 1s. 7d. per yd cup. 
Do. subsequent coats, 1s. 5d. per yd. sup. 
Do. enamel coat, 2s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


Brush grain and 2 coats varnish, 5s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Figured do. do. 9s. 6d. per yd. sup. 

French polishing, 2s. per ft. sup. 

Stripping old paper and preparing, 2s. 3d. per piece. 
Hanging paper, ordinary, 2s. 6d. per piece. 

Do. fine, 3s. 3d. and upwards per piece. 
Varnishing paper, 1 coat, 17s. per piece 

Canvas, strained and fixed, 3s. per yd. sup. 
Varnishing, hard oak, 1st coat, 1s. 9d. per yd. sup. 


{11 Do. each subsequent coat, 1s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


LABOUR RATES AND 
MATERIAL PRICES. 


DECORATOR—(continued). 

Varnish, Copal, 28s. per 
gall, 

Do. Flat, 23s. per gall. 

Do. Paper, 28s. per gall. 

French polish, 28s. per gall 

Turps substitute, 5s. 6d. 
per gall. 


STEELWORK, SMITHWORK, etc 


Smith, no-fixed rate, 

Mate, no fixed rate. 
Erector, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Fitter, 2s. 2d. per hour. 
Labourer, 2s. 1d. per hour. 


Mild steel in British stan- 
dard sections, £36 per 
ton. 


Sheet steel: 
Flat sheets, black, £50 
per ton. 
Do. Galvd., £60 10s. per 
ton. 


Corrugated sheets, black* 
Do. Galyd., £60 per ton. 
Driving screws,  galvd., 
6s. 3d, per gers. 
Washers, galvd., 

grs. 

* Manufacturers are at pre- 
éent producing practi- 
cally only galvanised 
corrugated sheets. 


8s. per 


SUNDRIES. 

Fibre or wood pulp board- 
ings, 5d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, 5-32 in., 


grey flat, 38s. 7d. per 
yd. sup. 

Do. corrugated, 7s. per 
yd. sup. 

Asbestic Composition 
Flooring: 


Metal casements for wood 
frames, domestic sizes, 
3s. 3d. per ft. sup. 

Do. in metal frames, 4s. 
3d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos cement slates or 
tiles, 5-32 in. punched, 
per M., grey £25, red £27. 

Waterproofing compounds 
for cement: 


Wrought iron R.W. aoe 


R.W. gutter, 4 in., per 
vd. 1s. 11d. 

Rew. PS ei. per aya. 
3s. 


These lists are strictly copyright. 


HIGGS & HILL, Lr, 


Building Contractors. 


Large or Small Building Contracts carried out economically and efficiently. 


under central control deal with— 


Decorating and Painting oe 


Electric Lighting and Power ... 


Engineering, Machinery & Pattern Making 


Joinery and Cabinet-work os, 5 


SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8. 


CROWN 


TELEPHONE: BRIXTON, 2340 EXTENSION, No. 


”) ”) 
”) ” 


”) ”) 


WORKS, 


Telephone No. : ‘‘Brixton 2340.” 


MEASURED WORK PKiCha 


Mild steel in trusses, etc., erected, £56 10s. per ton, 
Do. in small sections as reinforcement, £44 per ton, 
Do. in compounds, £50 per ton. 
Do. in bar or rod reinforcement, £46 per ton. 
Wrot iron in chimney bars, etc., including building 
in, 60s. per cwt. = 
Do. in light railings and balusters, 80s. per cwt. 
Fixing only corrugated sheeting, “including washers 
and driving screws, 2s. 2d. per yd. } 


Fibre boardings, fixed on, but not including studs 
or grounds, 8d. per ft. sup. 

Asbestos sheeting, fixed as last, flat, 6s. per yd 
sup. 


Dow. 00. 


Laid fn two coatée, average 2-in. thick, in plaiz 
colours, 9s. per yd. sup. 
Hanging only metal casements in, but not includiny 
wood frames, 6s 8d. each. 


corrugated, 10s. 6d. per yd. sup. 


Building in metal casement frames, 7d. per ft. sup 


Asbestos slating or tiling on, but not includin) 
battens or boards, plain ‘‘ diamond ”’ per square, 
grey, 70s., red 72s. { 

Add about 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. to the cost 
of cement used (about 3s, to 4s. per bushel o 
cement). 

Gutter-fixed, 1s. 8d. per ft. 


R.W.P. fixed, 2s. 3d. per ft. 


Separate Departments 


20 
synths 
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Contractors to H.M. Stationery Office, The Ministry ot Health, The Ministry of Transport, &c., &c. 


Special Notice. 
Immediate delivery of Plans, &c., for Housing Schemes. 


CHARLES XK READ, LTD., Architects’ and 


Printers, Lithographers; :Process pra atere Engineers’ Printers, 
PHOTO PRINTS B Wor nl Photo Printers. 
DRAWINGS est ork O ¥ | 
Photo-Lithography. True to Scale Process. Blue Prints, &c., &c. Tracings Copied or Reduced, &c. 
TYPEWRITING LITHOGRAPHY 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., &c, Reproductions by every process. 


Work received by first post despatched same day if necessary. 


Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C.2, # 3, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2., 
Telephones : - Holborn 6387; Holborn 153, London Wall 6591. 
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STEEL Z ae ae STEELWORK 


O,WORKS.9 oo CH MILLS 


P_ HOMAN>RODGERS bores meee sate 


Telegraphic Address: NAMOH.MANCHESTER. Telephone N° S37 


OF EVERY 


: ) | DESCRIPTION IN 
| | HARD&SOFT WOODS 


Telephone272 BATTERSEA { sume) 
ESTABLISHWEO 


Contractors to 


The Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, 
Ministry of Munitions, Air Ministry and London 
County Council. 


Quotations given on Bills ox 
Architects’ designs, 


quantities and from 


ST ANDREW'S STREET 


NEA, WANDSWORTH ROAD, 
alia Srarion (4.8&S.¢. Rey) LONDON.S.Y~ 


= LINING IRON BUILDINSS TO PREVENT DRIP. 


NO SMELL. PERMANENT. 


Placed under Floor Boards Excludes Damp and Deadens Sound. Also for Damp Walls. . 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N. Ww. 10. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden. ESTABLISHED 1870, 


. 


Telegrams : ‘ Impermeable, Ph one, Lendon” 


= 
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feel 1 


W: shall be glad if you will send us your 
enquiries, and would therefore ask you 
to put our name on your buyers’ list 
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Tiles, Slates, Chimney Pots, Sanitary 
Ware of all kinds, Pipes, Gulleys, Interceotors, 
Fire Bricks, Fire Clay, Fire Cements and 
Refractories of every description. Acid 
resisting Goods, and Acid Cements, also 
fFibertic the root Fibre Board, Asbestos 
Sheets and Tiles. ‘Sank ’’ brand Paints and 


Distempers, 


We deliver by our own lorries 50 miles round 
Londen, and by vessel or truck to any port 
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Cement, Limes, Bricks, Partition Blocks, - 
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or station in the United Kingdom, - 
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, ie HEAD OFFICE; 5 

Estc, 1857. €ssex Wharf, Canning Town, & 
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London, E.16. 
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GRANE 
PIPE FITTINGS 


In 


‘Malleable Iron 

Black 
|\Wrought Iron pe 
|Soft Cast Iron } Gatvanised 


~GUNMETAL 


“EVERYTHING FOR ANY PIPE LINE” 


For STEAM, WATER, AND GAS 


VALVES AND COCKS 


GUNMETAL and IRON 


(Screwed and Flanged), 


PLUMBERS’ BRASSWORK. 


PIPE HANGERS, 
PIPE FITTERS’ TOOLS. 


Distributors of 
HEATING AND SANITARY 
MATERIALS. & 


1a 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD 


45-51, Leman Street, London, E.1. 


: Telephone : Telegrams : 
'8062 5 Avenuz (4 linss). **Spruceness ’Phone, London.”’ 


FRERET’S 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


FENCING 


Manufactured in France. 


P 
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2 
© 
$ | 
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FOR HOUSING SCHEMES, ETC. 


Owing to the rate of exchange we can supply 
you at prices representing only a fraction 
of the true sterling value. It is the 


cheapest permanent fencing on the market. 


Write for Prices to: 


C.R. BUILDING CONSTRUCTIONS, LTD., 


19, Castle Street, Falcon Square, London, E.C.1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Rapeonstru, Centlondon.” Telephone: City 1785, 
‘ 1 i 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 
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1 For House and Estate water supply, and in 


general lifting and forcing. Double or 
quadruple action. Mounted or unmounted. 


Other Specialities : Diaphragm Pumps for Trenches, 
Excavating, etc.; “Jones-Willcox’’ Patent Wire- 
bound (non-rubber) Hose ; “ Penberthy’’ Automatic 


MNIDTELEBES 
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SY Cellar Drainers. ; ri 
$ Let us quote for your requirements. eA 
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W. H. Willcox & Co. L'¢ 
32-8, Southwark St., London, S.E. 1. 
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Edited by PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.1.B.A. 


Craft-Guilds, or 
Cash-Guilds? By Crossley Davies 803 


Leading Article: 


Notes and Comments: Proposed 
Building Licence; The Prince at 
Canberra; The Roya! College of 
Art; Vermin-proof Houses; The 
Interim 


Report on Unhealthy 


Areas ; Salisbury Cathedral’s 


Seventh Century; The Thirst for 


Information 804, 805 


The Week’s News... *e ».. 806 
Architectura] Causerie: On Colour. 

By Aero ae >: ae Od) 
Daniel Asher Alexander ee STO 
Book Notices... rr a a aonS 


The Ventilation of Concrete Build- 


ings. By Edward L. Joseph ... 816 
Obituary ae sa. By ee) 
Societies and Institutions... ie aed 
Enquiries Answered... ee aspeO22 
The A.A. School of Architecture ... 822 
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SPEEDING=UP. 


PEEDING-UP is attain- 
ing the end desired in 
the shortest possible time. 
If you need material and 
service in any constructional 


work—then an enquiry to 
us, letter, phone or wire, is 
the first step to speedy 
satisfaction of your needs. 
We have seen to it that 
this promise can be fulfilled. 


Stocks of 


British Standard 
3 6ce bas Sten 
Joists, Channels, 
Angles, .. Tees, 
F hattisg 2 etic: 


CONTENTS. 


Empire Timber Exhibition ... ee ee 
Correspondence iu m3 cae tOeg 
Competition News... Ree oe ees 
How to Eliminate the Smoke 
Nuisance ee ie bee 1 aa V4 
Law Reports... we ve See RD 


A Modern Method of Fire Extinction 826 


Trade and Craft Be ae a5 a 
Society of Architects ... he Set? goes 
The Week’s News (continued) Petar) 
Current Prices of Materials-... xix., xx. 


Complete List of Contracts Open 


EX; KXIV, 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Daniel Asher Alexander ... a reton 


French Fagades. 5—Detail from 


1920. 


Modern Ecclesiastical « Architec- 
ture. 7—Warrior Chapel, St @ 
Saviour’s Church, Denmark 
Park, London, S.E. Harold ~ ‘ 
S. Rogers and F. E. Howard, 
architects mee as re: | 


Current Architecture. 26—New 


Premises for the Bank of ~~ 


Adelaide, Leadenhall Street, vd 
London, E.C. Lionel U. Grace, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect ... .. on 


Architecture of the Late 
Eighteenth Century. 5—Shop 
Front for a Silk Merchant ... 813 


The Poultry Cross, Salisbury ... 81g 


Current Architecture, 27—Plans 
for the Reconstruction of a 
Building in the City of London. 
L. S. Sullivan, A. Rii Bae s; 
architect -- 818-819 


Modern Domestic Architecture. 
11—Design for Cottages near 


the Ecole de Médecine, Paris. Godalming. Edwin T. Hall, > 
J. Gondouin, architect Pence F.R.I.B.A., architect ... sae 823 
7 
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DAWNAY DEFINITIONS—2. 4 

- 


ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY 


& SONS, 


Limited. 


Telephones: Steelworks Road, Battersea, __ Telegrams: 
Battersea, 1094. ‘Dawnay, Battsquare, 
(3 lines), S.W. 1 1 London.’ 
Telephone: : anen 
cardi, 255, And at East Moors, Cardiff. Teles 


“‘ Dawnay, Cardiff.” 
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G. A. C. Ltd. 


WOODWORKING AND CONSTRUCTIONAL SPECIALISTS 


PERIOD PANELLING A SPECIALITY 
SPECIFICATIONS AND TENDERS ON APPLICATION 


‘*ALMSWOOD,”’ GREAT MISSENDEN. 
With Billiard Room, Lounge, Fernery, Corridor, etc., Panelled in Walnut to Jacobean Design 


Built and Panelled hy G.A.C. Ltd. Ernest B, Glanfield, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
General Offices:' 5, HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10 
Phone: WILLESDEN 2346 & 7 Wires: “‘RIDLEYPREN, LONDON ” 


Registered Offices : 30 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Works: 24 & 25 HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10 


Metitowes & Co., Limirep, 


HIGH GRADE SANITARY FITTINGS, : == 


26, Vicroria STREET, Lonpon, S.W. pee 
Telegrams: ‘ Mellowes, Vic, London.” Works: 
Telephone: Victoria 4568. SHEFFIELD. ~ 
MELLOWES’ | 
PEDESTAL LAVATORY. 
No. 1206. 


Specially designed for Bedrooms. Made throughout of the 
finest white glazed earthenware. 

Waste and supply pipes may be concealed in the specially 
constructed pedestal where they are readily accessible. 


Prices from $7:10:0 


BATHS. LAVATORIES. SINKS. 
WATER CLOSETS. 
HOSPITAL and KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. 


FIRM PRICES FROM EXTENSIVE LONDON STOCK. 


Mellowes 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. a t ; : a 


A new illustrated Catalogue and Current Price List has been 


published : post free on application. 
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HOW HY-RI 


La 
bs 
? 
a 
i] 
Pair of HY-RI5 steel-framed concrete houses. Complete in six weeks. | 
r 
t 


The housing situation is a menace to the nation. — 
Houses must be built, thousands of them—and — 


AT ONCE. 


The people don’t want speeches. They want Houses 


Can they get them? -— Yes, 
Are they gettiny them? — Yes, 


Then where? (See next page) 


THE - TRUSSED= CONCRETE. STERL: GCOMianD, 
52, [ruscon House, Cranley Gardens, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
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A. first list of official housing schemes on the ” Dorlonco” 


system wherein “ Hy-Rib™ is used for construction of walls, 
floors, roofs, ceilings, etc. :— 


Birmingham. Middlesbrough. Liverpool. 
Doncaster. Warrington. Maltby. 
Gloucester. Deri. Rossington. 
Leyland. Hattield. Chislet. 
Durham. Ashington. Ponteland. 

W harncliffe. Sturry. Sandal. 
Acton Bridge. Walkergate. Penketh. 
Bolton. Earsden. Kirk Sandell. 
Dormanstown, Redcar. Rotherham. Castleford. 
Grimsby. West Bromwich. Chesterfield. 


Building is in progress in all these schemes. Many houses are 
already completed. Hy-Rib house construction is very speedy, 
and is approved by the Government. 


HY-RIB will help YOU. Write to-day for full particulars. 


A whole street of HY-RIB houses, many already occupied. Dormanstown Housing 
Scheme. Architects: Messrs. Adshead, Ramsay & Patrick Abercromi-ie. 


%% 
] 
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Steel Lockers. 


Increased Demand. 


LE ; 
Mow : 
te: 


HE demand for Art Metal Steel Lockers 

is rapidly increasing, because business men 

are readily recognising their many advantages 
me over the ordinary kind. 


More lockers in less space is one of the 
features of installing Art Metal Steel Lockers, 
while they are in addition fire-resisting, sanitary, — 
and extremely durable. They are well ventilated, 
and the base being raised six inches from 
the ground, facilitates the cleansing of the floor 
space. They are finished in stoved enamels 
of any colour desired. 


: 
Plans, Estimates, and Full Particulars on equest. Pleasecallor write. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd, 


| Ask for particulars of our 7, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
| Adjustable Steel Shelving. | ‘Phone: Holborn 6622. Works: Rumyord and Holloway. 


LUXFER 


Manufacturers of 


METAL CASEMENTS 
LEADED LIGHTS 


Head Office: 16, HILL ST., FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C.2m 


Telephone: 70 London Wall. 


MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: GLASGOW: | 
29, Princess Street. - 23, Temple Row. 97, Douglas Street. | 


And at LEEDS, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, DUBLIN, BRUSSELS, CAPE- a 


TOWN, JOHANNESBURG, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, PERTH, WELLINGTON, N.Z.,etc. | 
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“ECONOMY ” and “EDISWAN ” are linked together in the 


ROYAL EDISWAN 


HALF WATT TYPE 


LAMPS. 


THE Half Watt type lamp is the latest development in 
Lamp manufacture, and has nearly forty years experience 


behind it. 


HEY have a riper of high intrinsic brilliancy burning 
in Nitrogen, instead of in a vacuum. Che current 
consumption is extremely low, being only about half a watt 
per candle. ‘Ghus a light of 100 candle power can be 
obtained for 16 hours for one unit. With electricity at 6d. 
per unit, this works out at 2% hours at a cost of one penny. 


H{ALF Watt Lamps are especially suitable for indirect or | 
semi-indirect Lighting, giving perfectly even and shadow- \ 
less illumination, freedom from glare, and eliminating all “~~ 


eye-strain. = , 


SEND your Enquiries for Lamps, Fittings, Accessories, 
Wires and Cables, and in fact, EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL to:— 


The Edison Swan _ Electric Coracetdy 
PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘ Ediswan, Enfield.” Code: Western Union A.B.C, (5th Edition). 
Telephone: 520 Enfield (6 lines), 
London Showrooms: 123-125, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, and 71, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
BRANCHES— 


© Roya. episwan 


ALF WATT TYPE& 


BRIGHTON CARDIFF DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS MANCHESTER SEReE cio 
BRISTOL CORK DUN DEE HULL LIVERPOOL MIDDLESRROUGH FIELD 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SOUTH AMPTON 
ANSEA 


BELFAST 
BIRMINGHAM AUSTRALIA; MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, BRISBANE, ETC, 


‘ 
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Concise Costing 
for Housing 


BASED ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM 
O Kee Oug oN Ta EY) SUR Bove Re 


By T. SUMNER SMITH, 
M.O.S.A., F.LAr. 


With an Introduction by RayMonp Unwin, 
i Ral Be Ag 


HIS book is creating a revolution in 
Costing for Houses, and the method 


here set out has already been adopted 
by the Ministry of Health. It is full of 
practical suggestions, and solutions to the 
following problems will be found in its pages. 


Can you tell at any given date whether or not the 
contracts you have in hand are making a 
profit or a loss ? 

Do you know what profit, if any, you realize on 
any particular contract ? 

Do you know which contract has been most 
profitable, or which class of work pays you 
best, and whether or by what means you 
can imcrease your profit ? 

Do you know whatyour unit of production per man 
2s, or what tt should be ? 


Have you exhausted every available means of 
imcreasing production right up to the limit of 
the capacity of your works and capital ? 

In other words, do you know the H.P. of your 
workmen as you do that of your engine or 


motor car, and are you obtaining the 
maximum results ? 


All these matters are dealt with in this book. 

It gives the information in a practical form, 

illustrated by actual examples. Many other 

matters of vital interest are also dealt with 

such as BANKING, CONTRACT AGREEMENTS, 

ECONOMIES IN THE UsE OF MATERIALS AND 
LABOUR, ETC. 


Price 5/6 Ket. Post Free. 


LEGHNIGAERS I@GURNALS said 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W.1 


=r 


RGU: The Mark of Good éRGUS 
Ss Taste and Quality wey 


THE - ARGUS 
PRINTING 


COMPANY - LIMITED 
10, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C 


A. ROWLAND HARRIS, Manager. 


E are experts in designing and 
executing Booklets, Illustrated 
Catalogues, Price Lists, etc., and other 


HIGH-CLASS 
PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


HALF-TONE & THREE-COLOUR 
WORK A SPECIALTY 


Z THE ~_ 
Telephooes 
11 Telegrams : 
HOLBORN. *GIGANTRAN 
9438 \ PRI co l* f/ = LONDON.’ 
CEN1KAL. 
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BREIF 
SPECIFICATION. 


Single -cylinder water- 
cooled 14 B.H.P. two- 
stroke petrolengine. No 
valyes, springs, cam- 
shaft, or timing gear. 
Speed controlled by 
centrifugal governor. 
Ball-bearings, com- 
pound-wound generator 
—output 1,000 watts, 
115 ampere-hour battery, 
intermittent rating. 
Equipment suitable for 
both light and power. 
Complete plant only 
occupies a floor space 
of four square feet. 


4 Pall ~ 
N on 


A Complete Electric Light 
and Power Plant for £154. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Every house, no matter how remote, can be efficiently lighted 
by a Lalley Light and Power Plant. The advantages of 
electric light are recognised, but the difficulty has been to get 
a private plant, efficient and simple. 

You know that the less trouble your client is put to the better 
he will be pleased. His Lalley Plant will need only 5 minutes 
unskilled attention daily. It will give over sixty 30 candle- 
power lights, or the equivalent current for operating household 
and dairy appliances such as pump, vacuum cleaner, washing 
machine, churns and separator. 


A penny per hour will light ten 30 c.p. lamps. The plant complete includes Storage 
Battery, Switchboard, Water Tank, and connections, ready to erect—{154. 


AND POWER PLANT 


THE LALLEY LIGHT BOOKLET gives all the facts about 
this remarkable little plant, and our Service Bureau is always 
freely at command for advice on installation or running. Write 
for the book now and learn where you can see a working 
demonstration. 


STUDEBAKER, LIMITED (Lighting Plant Dept.), 
117-123, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Telegrams: ‘ Studebaker, Wesdo, London,” Telephone: Mayfair 5104 (4 lines). 
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“ROGG” Concrete Paint 


was used on this cement-rendered building, 
because best results were required. ‘“ ROGG” 
is now being used by most big painting 
concerns, who testify to its durability and 
weather-resisting qualities. It is the only 
paint for concrete, because it does not 
saponify. Cheaper first cost—more econcm- 
ical in use—of great durability. 


Write for the free “ROGG”’ Booklet 
to-day and be convinced. It will pay you! 


Duxcons White Ltd, 


ALBION WHARF - BOW - LONDON, E.3. 


“ The Guards’ Club,” 
Brook. Street. W, 
Contractors— 
Messrs, Trollope and 
Colls, Ltd., West 
Halkin Street, S,W. 


abe erie tla . WATERPROOF See a CCE FOR 


ANY PAINTER CAN SPLENDID MASONRY EFFECT Made to Mateh ALL STONES. 
USE IT. WHEN LINED OUT IN BLOCKS. ALSO IN COLOURS, 


Applied direct on Concrete, Brick, Tile, Asbestos, Wood, etc., Saves Labour. Unequalled as an artistic weather-proof Coating for all Types of Buildings, 


COATOSOL COATO-ROUGH-CAST 


A Chemical Waterproofing Solution of transparent nature Applied with a brush direct on Concrete, Brick, Tile, etc., etc. 
for Stonework, Terra-Cotta, Brickwork, Asbestos, etc., etc. No cement rendering required. 
Woodwork treated with Coatosol is Fireproofed as well as Great Saving in Time and Labour. 
Waterproofed. Unsurpassed as an artistic and weather resisting external 
One coat better than two or other make. coating for COTTAGES and other buildings. 


ae COATO-GLOSS,’’ a successful substitute for Glazed Bricks or Tiles. Other Specialities. 
“COATO-STUC,” the best combination of materials for French Stuc. ; zis 
Full particulars and price lists on application, Entirely British, 


Telegrams: COATOSTONE, "i MFG. CO. Factory: 
HONEA CON GEY THE COATOSTONE DEC. & ’ 1012, NORTH MEWS, 
"MUSEUM 6632 9a, LITTLE JAMES STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
Telephones: } & 6241 


LONDON, W.C.1 W.C.1. 


The STONE PRESERVATION | The STEAM CLEANING 
COFtita: CORPORATION. 


Restorers and Preservers of BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED 


MODERN AND HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. 
a J AND PRESERVED. 


s’ PERIENCE, 
Fiat tray na tae ee WITHOUT INJURY TO THE FABRIC. 


Full particulars on application. ; . 
Address telepliones and telegrams same as ‘‘ CoATOSTONE"” (see above). Address telephones and telegrams same as ‘‘CoATOSTONE' (seeabove), 


= «= = @ 
«= »_ wa - - 
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No. F.4280 
“ QUARFF.” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


The services of the G.E.C. ‘Designers and Illuminating 
Engineers are at your disposal for advice in regard to 
lighting Problems of any nature. 


PEEIGeNER AS ELECTRIC; CO, LTD: 


Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot : 


67 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom and 
in all the Principal Markets of the World. 


—— 
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BRITISH FIBROGEMENT WORKS 


CONTRACTORS TO THE WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 


Sizes—4 ft. to 10 ft. Width—27 inches. 


CURVED SHEETS TO ANY RADIUS 
ROOFING TILES FLAT SHEETS 


8' x4’ 6x3’ 4x4) 


[REGISTERED _ TRADE MARK} 


gerne shad Py ONLY 


Manchester Office— London Office— 


414, CORN EXCHANGE BLDNGS, ERITH, KENT _ 22. LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE 


MANCHESTER, HEAD OFFICE & WORKS CANNON STREET, E.C.4 
Telephone CITY 7&56 Been castiereey tint 89 Telephone GITY 2329 


Also at GLASGOW, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 


See AKELEY EF (LIVERPOOL) 
ea E. F. BL & U0. unre, 

HE ATING VAUXHALL IRONWORKS, BIRKENHEAD. ‘ 

Contractors to H.M. Government. Established 1881. | 

puildiiee ayy | 


HOT WATER 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 


THE 
QUORN 


BOILER, 


1 Principals. Lattice. 
Girders. Stanchiens 
| Estimates Free 
Tel; ‘“Corruga 


Illustrated Lists Free on Application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., Horticultural Builders 


and Heating Engineers. Ms ‘ Birkenhead 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. eet Office: 122, VICTORIA ST., S.W,1 er naarene a coaeneuae "Phone: ee heal 
Hai, Rey ae vi oe Yo CES ay 


Stephens’ 
otains rn 


OAK, MAHOGANY, EBONY, WALNUT, CEDAR, 
ROSEWOOD, WAINSCOT, & SATINWOOD. 
Specimens and Prospectus tree by post on application to 


H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate St., London, E: c. 


fias TT 
a CCCCECCEC circ 
ee 
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Est. 1851 "PHONE 67 BRIGHOUSE 


J.C. BOTTOMLEY 
& EMERSON, Ltd. 


Brookfoot Works, Brighouse, Yorks, 


Manufacturers of 


High-Class Decorators’ Colours. 


‘“Walideco oy (Registered) 


The best Paint for Concrete. 


rte B i t uvar is (Registered) 


THE Preservative for Ironwork in all Climates. 


“Bituvar’” 


Wood Preservative 
Has stood the Test of years. 


(Registered) 


On receipt of postcard we will send full particulars of 
SPECIAL OFFER of the most authoritative 
book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF, F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


Professor of Architecture in the University of London), 


Assisted as Contributors by the following well-known Authorities : 
Prof. BrresrorpD Pitz, F.R.1.B.A., Frank T. BaGGAtray, F.R.I.B.A., 
H. D. Seartes-Woop, F.R.I.B.A., E. Spracur, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Joun H. Marxuam, A.R.1.B.A., Epwin Gunn, A’R.LB.A., Avan J, 
James, H. A. SatcHe.r, F.R.I.B.A., P.A.SJ,, F. M. Simpson, 

F.R-EB A;,@ Jo Do Grace: 
The work covers the whole ground of Building Construction, 
and is undoubtedly the foremost practical publication of its 
kind, Plain in language, thorough in teaching, the ideal 
book of referenee, it is a work for the ARCHITECT, 
SURVEYOR, BUILDER, CLERK OF WORKS, FOREMAN, 
and all AMBITIOUS. MEN who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the latest practice. There are 391 Drawings 
(Plans and Elevations) by the Distinguished Contributors. 


Economic Farm Buildings 
By CHARLES P. LAWRENCE, F.S.I. 


How to combine good appearance and efficient drainage with suitability 
for intended use, convenience im working, low initial cost, and small 
maintenance. 


Descriptive Booklet post free. 


The Library Press, Limited, 


117, PORTUGAL STREET BUILDINGS, 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 


1920. 


For Drawings and Plans -— 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR 150 YEARS. 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kurgdom. 


xxi 


Double Elephant 40° x26% 133lbs 48o0's 1/8d, Pershkeet nett 


Trpertal nin BORK22% 7albs 480s Wd.» we 
Royals e ean nos g4lbs. zgo's 64d. - 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE MOST POPULAR OF _~ 


THE 75 VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE & SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET,THUS: 


J, WHATMAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 


write the Sole Mill Representatives :— 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C9 9, B8RIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 


(Regd.) 


A Liquid Chemical that makes 


Concrete Permanently Waterproof. 


EING permanently beneficial to Concrete 

in every way, SEALOMENT is indispensable 
for concrete houses. It accomplishes such re- 
markable results, at so little extra cost, that no 
one interested in concrete construction should 
be without it. 


SEALOMENT not only waterproofs concrete, but 
it prevents concrete from freezing at ordinary 
low temperatures, and increases its tensile 
strength. Walls rendered with cement and 
sand, into which SEALOMENT is mixed, can be 


decorated immediately they have thoroughly set, 


thus effecting a great saving in time and money. 


Being a liquid, SEALOMENT ensures absolute uniformity 
in mixing, without any trouble—a great advantage. 


There is no finer material for Flat Roofs, Damp 
Walls, Cellars, Reservoirs, etc. 


Sole Proprietors: 


ROWSE & COMPANY, 
1, Dawson Street, Whitechapel, LIVERPOOL. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 
The words ‘‘Fair Wages Clause’ inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 
in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
June 26-July 19—ALTERATIONS, ETC. West 
‘Ham,—Alterations and additions to the Central 


E..15, for the West 
Application not later 
Lic. R.I.B.A., 
Fen 


School, Stratford, 
Committee. 
J. H. Jacques, 
Committee, 2, 


Secondary 
Ham Education 
than June 26, to Mr. 
Architect to the Education 

Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


28-July 12.—HOUSES. Kiveton Park.—20 
blocks of two and four, on a site at 
for the Kiveton Park R.D.C., in accord- 
ance with drawings prepared by their Architect, 
Mr. H. L. Paterson, A.R.I.B.A., 19, St. James 
Street, Sheffield. Applications for quantities are 
to be made to the Architect. 


28-July 12.—HOUSES. Portsmouth.— Erec- 
tion of 300 houses on the Portsdown Hill site, for 
“the Corporation. Apply to the Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Portsmouth, or at the office of the 
Architects, Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards and 
‘Lucas, 47, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


June 30.—HOUSES. Romford.—Erection and com- 
pletion of sixty-two houses, for the U.DC. Apply 
to Mr. F. G. Beaumont, C.E., M.S.A., Engineer, 
Architect, and Surveyor to the Council. 


June 30.—COTTAGES. Spilsby.—Erection of cot- 
tages. Apply to the Surveyor, Mr. J. E. Bolt, Coun- 
cil Office, Spilsby. 


June 30.—DWELLINGS. 
of ten workmen’s dwellings. 
Surveyor, Lyme Regis. 


June 30.—POLICE HOUSE, ETC. St. Mary-in-the- 
Marsh, Kent.—Erection of a police house and office. 
Apply to Mr. F. W. Ruck, County Architect, 86, 
Week Street, Maidstone. 


June 30.—HOUSES. 
fifty-six houses, for the U.D.C. 
F. Bickford, Engineer and Surveyor, 
Beeston, Notts. 


July 1—HOUSES. 
ninety-four houses, 
the Council’s Engineer 
James, A.M.I.C.E., 57, 


June 
-houses in 
Harthill, 


June 


Lyme Regis.—Erection 
Apply to the Borough 


Beeston, Notts.—Erection of 
Apply to Mr. W. 
Public Offices, 


Grays, Essex.—Erection of 
for the U.D.C. Application to 
and Surveyor, Mr. A. C. 
High Street, Grays. 


July 1.—ALTERATIONS. Manchester,—Altera- 
tions to gas meter testing house at London Road, 
for the Watch Committee. Apply to City Architect, 
Town Halk 


July 1,—COTTAGES. Newhaver.—Erection of 
four cottages, for the R.D.C. Information at the 
Office of Mr. E. H. Fuller, 19, High ‘Street, Lewes. 


July 1—HOUSES. Rainford, Lances,—Erection of 
12 houses on the Bushey Lane site. and 6 houses 
on the Ormskirk Road site, for the U.D.C. Quanti- 
ties obtained at the office of the Architects, Messrs. 
Biram and Fletcher, George Street, St. Helens. 


July 1.—HOUSES. Woodstock,—Erection of eight 
houses to be erected on the Hensington Road hous- 
ing site, for the Town Council. Particulars from 
the Borough Architect. Mr. H. J. White, 
A.M.I1.C.E., P.A.S.I., 21, Staverton Road, Oxford. 


July 1-17-26.—DEPARTMENT. Derby.—Erection 
of out-patient department at the Derbyshire Royal 
Infirmary, Derby. Applications to Mr. W. Banks, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


July 2.—HOUSE. South Elmsall.—Erection of 
caretaker’s house, for the West Riding Education 
Committee, Application to the Education Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Wakefield, 


July 2—HUT. Wakefield.—Erection and adapta- 
tion of Army hut at (Stocksbridge Evening School. 
Application to the Acting Education Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield, 


July 3.—HOUSES. Frimley.—Erection of fifty 
houses. Apply to Mr. T. Fox Hill, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Camberley. 


3.—HOUSES. Dinnington.—Erection of 164 
at Dinnington, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
Ward R.D.C. Apply. to the Sanitary 
Fernlea, Ponteland. 


July 
houses 
the Castle 
Surveyor, 


July 38._COTTAGES, ETC. 
tion of 20 cottages, at Fraserburgh, 
Council. Apply to Mr. W. 
veyor, Fraserburgh. 


Fraserburgh.—Erec- 
for the Town 
Alexander, Burgh Sur- 


. existing 


“Aberdeen. 


July 3—ALTERATION TO SUB-STATION. Shef. 
field.—Erection and completion of alteration to 
transformer ‘sub-station in Ellin Street, 
Sheffield, for the Electric Supply Committee of the 
city. Quantities at the Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, on payment of £1 1s. 


July 3.—RENOVATIONS. Tipton.—Renoyations 
to various schools under the Education Committee, 
Application to Messrs. Scott and Clark, Architects, 
Wednesbury. 


July 38.—HOUSES, Widnes.—Erection of 509 
houses. Application to Mr. H. 8. Oppenheim, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Widnes. 


July 5.—OFFICES, 
administrative offices, 
to Mrs tv Ac 


Bristol.—Construction of 
at Avonmouth Docks. Apply 
Peace, Engineer, Avonmouth Dock, 


July 5—MEMORIAL BUILDINGS, 
Erection of war memorial buildings and Vie 
Hall at Aboyne. Apply to Messrs. A. Marshall 


Mackenzie and Son, Architects, 178a, Union Street, 


Aboyne,— 


July 5—COTTAGE. Shoreham and Wick.—Bree- 
tion of a police cottage at Shoreham and at Wick. 
near Littlehampton, for the West Sussex Standing 
Joint Committee. Application to the County ‘Archi 
tect, Mr. H. P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., Thurloe H¥ase 
Worthing. : 


July 5.—ALTERATIONS. Hamilton, Scotland.— 
The Commissioners of His~ Majesty’s Works, ete. 
invite tenders, addressed to the Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, Westminster 
London, 8.W.1, for alterations to the Post Office 
and Telephone Exchange at Hamilton, 


July 5.—HOUSES. Stockbridge, etc.—Erection of 
cottages for the Stockbridge R.D.C. Quantities ob: 
tained at the office of the Architect, Mr. F. Hen 
shaw. L.R.1.B.A., Lloyds Bank Chambers, Andover. 
on payment of £1 1s, 


(Contracts continued on pagexxiv. 


Section Sheets 
and 


Estimates 


on 


Application. 


Telegrams: 
** Measures, London.” 


SOUTH 


MEASURES BROS. LTD, 


SrHE L 
JOISTS 


Structural Steelwork 


oe 


Every Description. 


Prompt 


Delivery from 
Stock at Lowest 
Market Prices. 


— 


Telephone Nes.: 
585, 586 & 2103 Hop. 
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Established 1823, The Hall Mark of quality. 
TRADE MARK 


Highest 
Original Grade 
» Patentees Roofings 


AND PURE BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES 


Supplied in all the usual wall Widths, ARE THE BEST. Widely adopted for Housing Schemes. 
: ROOFING, SARKING, SHEATHING, INODOR- 
F. ICN El fag be pope. fire. aie ae OUS & HAIR FELTS, FLEXSLATE, ROOFTITE, 
LTD., CLERKENWELL 1645 (2 lines.) WEATHERTITE, & MASTIC ROOFINGS. SLAG. 
General Offices : Taleetaide BESTOS iMeNelilis Patent Slaswcol); eos a 
; ent Rustproof Bitumen Solution for Iron and 
4, SOUTH PLACE, E.C.2. “EYEBALL,” LONDON. Bhool Work, LION ROOFING in rolls 24 yds. by 1 yd. 


Re-arranged & Newly Decorated 


Show Galleries 


including 
FIRE-GRATES AND MANTELS 
(Period Designs a Speciality) 


3 ANTHRACITE STOVES 
““BUNHILL” FIRE-PLACES 


In all the latest Art shades. 
QUADRANT and other RANGES 
SANITARY APPLIANCES 


we 


AOE CO Ee ES PE PT SO A stim 


3 Architects are cordially invited to inspect our 
: stock of Fireplaces and Sanitary Goods. It has 
= been repeatedly asserted (by those qualified to 
= judge) that there are no finer showrooms in 


= the United Kingdom. 5 


O'BRIEN, THOMAS & CO. 


in association with 


ae 1 YATES, HAYWOOD & CO. 


Offices ana Showrooms: 17 & 18, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C. 


(A few minutes from St. Paul’s Station). 


Foundry : - = EFFINGHAM WORKS, ROTHERHAM 


No. 2 4 “ADAM” FIRE-PLACE. 


. 


BB SRO BORE BBBBTATVT TFBS SSB SSFFFBBeseFGe 
- 


JIE preserver 


SPECIFIED BY ee Be oa mem | ee 
THE GLASGOW CORPORATION ss 
FOR THEIR HOUSING SCHEME, 1920-1921, 


NEW BUILDING S— 
“SYLVADURE” renders th: wood permanently proof 
against Dry Rot. 


OLD BUILDING S— 
“SYLVADURE” exterminates existing Dry Rot and 


prevents its recurrence. 


Used by the Admiralty amd War Office. 


Wm. MACLEAN SONS & CO., BROAD ST. HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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July 5—FLATS. Stoke Newington.—Erection of 
three blocks of flats, each containing six dwellings, 
for the Housing Committee, Application to the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


July 5—HOUSES. Tadcaster.—Erection of houses 
on sites at Appleton, Roebuck, Sherburn, Tadcaster, 
and Ulleskelf. Application to the Architect, Mr. 
C. Castelow, A.R.I.B.A., 10, Park Row, Leeds. 


July 5—HOUSES, ETC. Ulverston,—Erection of 
18 houses, for the Ulverston U.D.C. Application to 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy and Son, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston, and D. J. Brundit, County Square, 
Ulverston, 


July 5.—HOUSES. Wallington.—Erection and com- 
pletion of 52 brick houses, for the Beddington and 
Wallington U.D.C. ‘Application to the Architect, 
Mr. 8. F. R. Carter, A.M.J.C.E., Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Wallington. 

July 6.—HOUSES. Mortomley.—Erection of eight 
houses at Mortomley, for the Wortley R.D.C. Apply 
to the Architect’s Office (Mr. Wynyard Dixon, 
Hartshead, Sheffield). 


July 6.—HOUSES, St. Helens.—Erection and com- 
pletion of 328 houses on the Windlehurst Estate, for 
the Borough Council. Application to the Chairman 
of the St. Helens Panel of Architects, Mr. F. §. 
Biram, 17, George Street. St. Helens. 


July 6—STREETS, ETC. Sowerby Bridge.—Con. 
struction of streets and sewers on the Albert Road 
site, for the Sowerby Bridge U.D.C. Applications 
for bills of quantities to Mr. J. Eastwood, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Sowerby Bridge. 

July 6—REPAIRS AND DECORATIONS. Hendon, 
N.W.—Decorations and repairs to schools, for the 


Education Committee. Apply to Mr. J. Anderson, 
Secretary to the Committee, Town Hall, Hendon, 
N.W.4. 


July 6.—ALTERATION. Chelmsford.— Alteration 
to horse run in the Market, for the Town Council. 
Application to Mr. P. Harrison, A.M.I.C.E,, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Chelmsford. 


July 7.—HOUSES. Grangemouth, Scotland.— 
Erection of houses in South Marshall Street and 
Newhouse Road, for the Town Council. Apply to 
Mr. James P. Mackenzie, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Grangemouth. 

July 7.—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE EXTENSION. 
Barnet.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, 
etc., invite tenders, addressed to the Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, West- 
minster, London, 8,.W.1, for the extension of the 
telephone exchange at Barnet. Application at H.M. 
Office of Works. 


PERFECT CONCRETE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 
The British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Martin, Earle & Company, Ltd. 

The Wouldham Cement Company Ltd. 


“RFERROCRETE” 


Specially prepared for concrete specialists 


Correspondence to be addressed to the Selling Organization 


The Cement Marketing Company, Ltd. 
8, LLOYD’S AVENUE, E.C.3. 


Telephone : 
AVENUE 5690. 
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Juty 7.—HOUSES. 
Architect, Mr. F. J. Cornford, M.S.A., Town 
Buildings, Westgate-on-Sea. 

July 8—POST OFFICE EXTENSION. Accrington. 
—Extension of the post office at Accrington. Quan- 
tities from the Director of Contracts, H.M. Office 
of Works, London. 


July 8—HOUSES. Bootle.—Erection of fifty- 
eight houses, for the Corporation. Apply to the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. ; 


July 9.—HOUSES. Adlington, Chorley.—Erection 
of 30 houses on land off Chorley Road, Adlington, 
for the U.D.C. Information of the Architect, Mr. 
T. Leigh, Halliwell Street, Chorley. 


July 9.—HOUSES. Sudbury.—Erection of 26 
houses, for the Sudbury Corporation. Apply to the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury, or at the 
office of the Architect, Mr. L. E. Cole, A.R.I.B.A., 
Rutland Chambers, Newmarket. : 


July 10—CONVERTING. Hoole, near Chester,.— 
Conversion of the residence known as The Elms, 
Hoole Road, Hoole, Chester, into new Council 
Chambers and Offices, for the U.D.C. Apply to the 
Architect and Consulting Surveyor, Mr. F. Davies, 
14, Newgate Street, Chester. 


July 10.—HOUSES. Hoole, Chester.—Erection of 
sixty houses, for the U.D.C. Apply to Mr. F. 
Davies, Architect and Consulting Surveyor, 14, New- 
gate Street, Chester. 


July 12.—ADAPTATION. Brighton.—The Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Works, etc., Storey’s 
Gate, Westminster, London, §8.W.1, for the adapta- 
tion of the Employment Exchange at _ Brighton. 
Application at the Employment Exchange. Western 
Road, Brighton. 

July 16.—ENLARGEMENT. Knebworth.—En- 
largement of the County Council School, for the 
Hertfordshire C.C. Apply to County Surveyor’s 
office, Hatfield. 


July 19.—EXTENSION Wigan.—Extension to 
the Car Depot, Melverley Street, Wigan, for the 
Corporation. Application to Mr.. R. B. Donald. 
A.M.1.C.E,, Borough Engineer, King Street West, 
Wigan. 

July 22—SCHOOL. Wakefield.—The West Riding 
Education Committee invite whole or separate ten- 
ders for Silsden Hothfield Street Council School, 
New Stair. Caretaker’s Store, etc, Application to 
the Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

No Date—BUNGALOW. St. Merryn, Cornwall.— 
Erection of bungalow at St. Merryn; must be com. 
pleted on or before December 23. Apply immediately 
to Mr. C. W. Parkes Lees, Architect, Fowey. 


Manston, etc.—Apply to the 
Hall 


FOR 


use the Brands of 


manufactured by 


‘ 


No Date.—EXTENSIONS. Banbury.—Extensiong 
to the Horton Infirmary. Mr. @. Gardiner, Arehi- 
tect, 55, High Street, Oxford. from whom quanti- 
ties may be obtained. 


No Date—COTTAGES. Buckingham.—Erection of 
cottages, for the R.D.C. Apply to Mr. A. L. Snow 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the Council. i 


No Date——ALTERATIONS. Carlisle.—Alterations 
to the ground floor of the Victoria Hotel. Applica 
tion to Mr. S. W. B. Jack, Architect and Surveyor, 
19 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


No Date.—WORKGHOPS. Ebute Metta, near 
Lagos.—Erection and equipment of new locomotive 
and carriage workshops for the Nigerian Goyern- 
ment Railways, at Ebute Metta, near Lagos, in 
Nigeria. 


No Date.—COTTAGES. Gaywood, Norfolk.—Erec- 
tion of three pairs of cottages on Gayton Road, 
Gaywood, for the Freebridge Lynn R.D.C. Apply 
to the Architect, Mr. L. F. Eagleton, 38, King 
Street, King’s Lynn. 


No Date.—ALTERATIONS. Hull.—Alterations 
and additions to the Ivy Emblem Institute, 115, 
Anlaby Road, for the National Federation of Dis- 
charged and Demobilised Sailors and _ Soldiers, 
Aplpy to Freeman, Son and Gaskill, Architects and 
Surveyors, Albert Chambers, 11, Carr Lane, Hull. : 


No Date.—HOUSES. Ripponden, Yorks.—Erec- 
tion of 20 houses, comprising 8 blocks at Rippon- 
den, for the Soyland U.D.C. Send names to Messrs, 
sf and Maddock, Architects, 16, Harrison Road, 

alifax. 


No Date-——BUNGALOW. Brampton, Cumberland, 
—Erection of a Bungalow, for Mr. R. Yielder, of 
Alston. Application to Mr. 8. W. B. Jack, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, 19, Lowther Street, Carlisle. ; 


No Date—HOUSES. Blaby, Leics—Erection of 
fifty-six houses, for the R.D.C. Particulars from 
the Council’s Housing Architects, Messrs. Cowdell 
and Bryan, F. and A.RI.B.A., 8 New Streety 
Leicester. E- 

No Date—RENOVATIONS, ETC. New ‘Inn, 
Pontypool.—Renovations and decorations to the 
New Inn Congregational Church. Particulars from 
Messrs. Fisher and Sons, Architects, Pontypool. : 

Ts 


No Date.—REPAIRS, ETC. Ormskirk.— Repairs 
and decoration, for the Joint Hospital Board of 
the Isolation Hospital. Application to Mr. C. Brig- 
house, Architect and Surveyor, Derby Chambers, 
Ormskirk. ' 
; 
hy 


Telegrams : 
PORTLAND, FEN, LONDON. 
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‘IRONCLAD’ 
SET. 
HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


SL ka 


The “Ironclad” Gas-heated Circulator comp!e‘e with Thermostat, 
swing out burner, and cylinder with “cu‘-out”’ valve, 


For providing a plentiful supply of scalding hot water to 
all parts of the house, including bath. Its five simple 
cast iron parts are practically indestructible and never 
get out of order. Patent thermostat automatically 
lowers gas when water is hot. Specially suitable 
for new houses and National Housing schemes. 


Durable Year after Year. 


The storage cylinder is provided with a special 
“cut-out”? valve which temporarily reduces its capacity 
when moderate quantities of hot water only are required. 


THE RICHMOND 


GAS STOVE AND METER CO., Ltd. 


London Offices & Showrooms : 161-172, Queen Victoria St,, 


E.C.4 
(City 7450) 


Works & General Offices Academy Street, Warrington. 


Our Experienced Service 
as complete Building 
Contractors is at your 


disposal. 


We specialise in 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


the modern method 
of Construction. 


Free Estimates submitted 
based on our own design 
in Reinforced Concrete in 


‘ECONOMIC SYSTEM’ 


Developed by our Expert, 
Mr. B. N. DEY, B.Sc., A.M. Inst.C. E. 


FEATURES. 
. Advanced Scientific Designing on Practical Lines. 
. Minimum Shuttering. (SAVING OF TIMBER.) 
Labour Saving Methods. | 4. Speed of Erection. 
. LOW COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 
. Absolute Safety of Structure Guaranteed. 


Numwnrno 


Enquiries invited 
from Architects 
for 
FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, 
MILLS, WORKSHOPS 


and BUILDINGS of every description 


Walter Jones & Sons 


64 Victoria Street 
Westminster S.W.1 


Also at Telephone : 
GLASGOW Victoria | ae 
SHEFFIELD & 

NEWCASTLE 
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H.H. MARTYN & C2 


Architectural Decorators 


¥ 


as Sunningend Works, CHELTENHAM 


H.M. King George V. 


have exceptional facilities for the installation of 


Complete Decorative Interiors 


including 


CARVED WOOD WORK, PANELLING, 


And 5, Grafton Street, 
Bond Street, LONDON, W.1 


SCULPTURE, FIBROUS PLASTER, STAINED GLASS, 


BRONZE and IRON WORK, ete. 


Scottish Agents: Messrs.s GALLOWAY GIBB & CO., Ltd., 18, Blythswood Square, Glasgow 


: HOT WATER DDN ANDNIGHT 


THE KALOR IS AN INDEPENDENT BOILER 
for Domestic Hot Water Supply. 
Made in 6 sizes, suitable for small 
villas or large residences. 
Fuel : Anthracite or Coke. “Burns Kitchen Refuse. 
Send for lists and particulars. 


Hao 
JeseinssssrorieRiut 


JOHN) 
ITANN’S 


STRONG OO 


OHN TANN’S Highest Grade 
SAFES and Strong Room 
Doors are impervious to every 
known risk and form of attack. 


Catalogues & Expert 
Advice Gratis. 


JOHN TANN, Ltd. 


117, Newgate St., London, E.C.1 


STAINED GLASS 
LEADED GLAZING 
METAL CASEMENTS 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


JO EVN Sa A Ie es ONES 
(Bristol and London), Ltd., 
ESTABLISHED 1788, 

173 & 175, Pancras Road, LONDON, N.W , 
and Broadmead, BRISTOL. 


Kinxell’s 
HEATING 


AND HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES 
AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY WITH fe 
UTMOST ECONOMY. ¢ 


ScHEMES & ESTIMATES FREE. (2 


C. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd. ‘ 
SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
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I RO N I T Kk Spee 


Registered Trade Mark 


ECONOMICAL METHOD ror 
HOUSING & RECONSTRUCTION 


Ironite Flooring, 1,200 yards, laid around Furnaces at Glass Works. 


IRONITE AND CEMENT SLURRY for Coating and Waterproofing WALLS 


One coat applied with a brush absolutely waterproofs Breeze Blocks, Concrete, 
Brickwork, &c., against heavy water pressure AND SAVES ALL THE COST OF 


RENDERING. Over 14 million square yards already treated for H.M. Government, &c. 


“IRONITE” Brand Cements for FLOORING and WATERPROOFING 


Makes Concrete Floors WEAR PROOF, DUST PROOF, WATER PROOF, GREASE PROOF. 
The ideal flooring for Collieries, Engineering Works, Shipyards, Quays, Garages. Aircraft Sheds, &c. 
For rendering at a very low cost, Cement, Bricks, Concrete, Wood, &c., absolutely Waterproof and Oil Proof against heavy water pressure. 
FLAT ROOFS rendered Waterproof at less than half the cost of Asphalt. 


For full particulars apply to 


THE IRONITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Managers—S, THORNELY MOTT & VINES, Ltd.), 


11, OLD QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: No. 5618 Victoria, Telegrams: THORMOTVIN, Vic., LONDoN, 
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HOUSINGS ew ‘Che ¥ TWIN” (Patent) 
DENT & HELLYER. L” HOT WATER SYSTEM 


=D L 
r 
COLD} SUPPLY 
CIISSTERN 
| 
in 


Established 1730. 


Coste: 


SANITARY, HEATING & ‘Ae SN HOT WATER ENGINEERS 


DIAGRAM SHOWING 
HOW HOT WATER 
IS SUPPLIED Bm 
THE JACKED Ee 
WASHING BOILER 


OE 
OY APPOINTMENT 


SPECIALISTS IN THE EQUIPMENT OF 
WORKERS’ DWELLINGS. 
ff szwnee 


ff it 
i i 
S-- === Seen. SS 
q —————. 
nats [he i 
' 
ee Brae 
: BOILER = 1 ee a 
Contractors for Plumbing, Hot Water and fave ie 
Sanitary. Workin “connection. with they —- 7-99 | a a) ee eee 7 


Government Housing Scheme carried 
out at Well Hall, near Woolwich, and Soe M 

. . 0 | ¥ 4 Hy 
the Housing Scheme in progress at ole Manufacturers 


HAVERTON HILL, near MIDDLESBROUGH. 
es yess, MILLS, ENGLISH FALKIRK IRON 


Offices & Showrooms : Warehouse & Factory ; & CO., ied i Bp 
35, Red Lion elgte 75, Theobalds Road, Falkirk, eae ‘url 
Holburn, W.C.1 Holborn, W.C.1. Swansea and Llanelly. Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Telephone « “Holborn 0416-6417; AGENTS and INSTALLATIONS in all large Cities and Towns. 


EDOIOMENT! BURN BROS’ 


Cast Iron Gas-tight 
oint PESHOSHnA 
| ie Covering Materinl House Drains, 


, & L.C.C. Soil Pipes 
’ fortigh Class Buildings | 


Grroranteed not & Fittings. 


to bulge or crack LARGEST STOCK w 
fireproolt THE TRADE FoR INSTANT 
ti INDELr VIOUS DELIVERY. 


fry. LZEIUC Endless variety of 
Resilient Patterns to Select 
Durable from. 


| Wiate forCaralogue ard Sa 


(THE BRITISH DOLOMENT CoLT®| ROTUNDA WORKS, 


167. Strand. london WC. 2. ° 
Aa felephege uj iileerame on as 3, Blackfriars Road, 
Saas 2 


5 LONDON. S.E. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY’S 
NEW ROADSIDE PETROL PUMP 


BULK STORAGE 


PRATT’S 
“PERFECTION” 
SPIRIT 


ISTHE SAFE, ECONOMICAL, UP-TO-DATE 
Meno Ue O heii LV eRIN.C PETR OTD Ee 7 
Sa 


Immediate Delivery of the Complete Apparatus 


Some underground storage tanks of the Anglo- 
American Oil Co., Ltd., in transit for installation 
with the roadside Green Pumps. 


For full particulars apply ‘Pump and Tank Dept. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN - OIL COMPANY, LTD. 


36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. | 


be lisht EYect. 


If there is any falling off in product- 
ion when daylight fails, it is due to 
the fact that your artificial lighting 
is less effective than sunlight. Mazda 
Half-Watt Type 
lamps in B.T-H. 


: industrial fittings and 
ee reflectors will provide "HALF-WATT TYPE 
55 an illumination of day: ELECTRIC LAMPS 


light quality which Made in Rugby 

will make night work as productive 

and comfortable as day work 
LIGHTING ADVICE FREE 


Che British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd f 
Mazda House, 77 Upper Thames St., London, E.C.4 
Works: Rugby. Branches in all large towns 


PETERLINEUM 


REGD. 
(formerly called *‘ Carbolineum’’), 


Cima | 


The Famous Wood Preservative, 
Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 


Known and proved in this country for the last thirty-five 
yearsas THE BEST Wood Preservative, and the first 
ever introduced which could be applied with a brush, 


GUARANTEED MADE IN ENGLAND, 


Is unrivalled for the protection of wooden 
buildings, fences, etc., and gives a beautiful 
nut brown colour. 


Used regularly on many of the largest Estates. 


C. A. PETERS, LIMITED, 


DERBY: 


116, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 
8, Cook Street, Liverpool. 


| 
| 
| 
\| 
| 
ay 


ee Homieals Infirmaries, Asylums, 


; Commercial & Private HouseLaundries. Fy 


Specifications free. 
| 
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2 t 
I The “CRADLE” TRUSS is a new | It can be supplied for any kind of 5 
j type of combined steel and tim- | Roofing. Spans from 20! to 50’, | 
ber ROOF Principal! ; it is scien- Complete or Steelwork only, I 
I ‘ifically designed and standard- | Quick delivery. Agents Wanted in 
4 ised for MASS PRODUCTION. districts where not represented. | 
4 
ees — JAMES WILD & CO,, Engineers, ~ - 4, 
t * 449. DBANSGATE, And Ashley Road, \ 


MANCHESTER. 


: | Hale, Altrincham. 
is * Phones; City 2225, 


Altrincham 891, ]} 


London, N.17. 


ToTTENHAM 1894. 


COPE & TIMMINS 


(London) 1911 LTD. 


15 & 16, Alfred Place, London, W.C.1. 
Works BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
“TENSO,” LONDON. 694 & 695 MUSEUM. 


Architects’ and Builders’ 


IRONMONGERY & 
BRASSFOUNDRY. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


CAN BE SENT ON APPLICATION: — 
Architects’ own designs carefully carried out and kept exclusively to them 
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“PLASTERERS 
HAIR” 
RELIABLE ann ECONOMICAL 
Our Hairs are STOCKED BY OVER 600 BuitpEers’ MERCHANTS. 
THE 
Associated Wool Mills & Hair Manufacturers, 
Tottenham, Ltd., 
TELEPHONE — 


hee att “ @ 


tact! ae 
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THE 


ure for Damp Walls 


IS 


“PROTEX” 


(BLACK CARBON EMULSION) 


HE applications. of «our ““PROTEX”™ to) the brick 
plaster, or other surface produces a pliable film or 
coating which entirely prevents the passage of any 

damp or moisture. 
“*“PROTEX” never becomes hard or brittle, neither will it 
crack nor flake. It is easily applied, being put on cold with an 


Ne 


Hi 


ordinary brush. 


“PROTEX” is a. tenacious bonding medium, and plaster or 
cement can be affixed to any wood, metal, or other surface 


= 
=| 
= 
= 
= 
= 


= 


without the aid of any special key. 


7 


| 


TRADE MARK 


ATT ATT 
fan i} 


| 
\ 


a 


*PROTEX™” gives a perfect -damp-proof film, and the plaster 
can be applied directly to it, without furring or lathing, saving 
cost of materials and labour, and economizing space. 
*PROTEX” can be papered over. 


“PROTEX ” is supplied in 3, 1 and 2 gallon cans, 5 and 10 gallon 
drums, and 20 and 40 gallon casks. 


CLE eee A sn 


ee SST 


Booklet with full particulars from— 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. PX.) 25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: “*QUARRIABLE, LONDON,” Telephone: 4642 VICTORIA, 
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THE JOURNAL “WANTED” ADVERTISEMENT COLUMNS. 


Appointments Wanted. 


Four lines or under 2s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


GRAINER AND MARBLER, Town or Country.— 
kb. Baxpy, 6, Weymouth Lerrace, Harlesden, N.W.10. 


2938 
PRELIMINARY schemes, perspectives, working 
drawings, and details prepared for architects by 


competent designer at own office; high-class domes- 
tic work, housmg, shops and factories specialities,— 
B. C., 19, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S,W.1. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ WRITER AND PRIN- 
TER solicits work (executed with accuracy and 
despatch) by his Kiectro-Litho Process (lithography 
substitute). 100 per cent. cheaper and quicker. 
Proofs. Keprints any time after. Sketches in- 
serted.—Cox, Printer, 148, Station Road, Pendlebury, 
Lancs. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS, 66, Old Bailey, 4&,C.—Experienced 
Foremen and Clerks of Works can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 6, 
Bintala Road, Clapham, 8.W.4. Competent foremen 
and clerks of works are invited to join this Assocla- 
tice. 


Appointments Vacant. 


Six lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT for Manchester office; 
good draughtsman, with all-round experience; oppor- 
tunity for energetic man.—Box 425. 


CARRON COMPANY desire to engage the services 
of a Chief Designer for cast-iron Foundry Goods ; 
applicants should have experience in Foundry Work. 
—Apply, with particulars of experience, age and 
salary expected, to Manager, Carron Works, Falkirk. 

432 


CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF WAKEFIELD. 


Application is invited for an Architectural Assis- 
tant in the Housing and Town Planning Depart- 
ment. 

Applicants should be good Draughtsmen and tho- 
roughly experienced in Quantity Surveying for 
Housing Schemes. Salary £300 per annum, 

Testimonials need not be sent, but applications, 
stating age and experience, and giving the names of 
two persons to whom reference may be made as to 
character and capabilities, to be delivered to L. 
Ives, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield, not later 
than July 6, 1920. 426 


HESSLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HOUSING SCHEME 

The above Council invite applications for the 
appointment of a Clerk of Works at a salary of 
£5 10s. a week. Applications, stating age and expe- 
rience, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, must be deiivered to the 
undersigned not later than July 7, 1920, endorsed 
“Clerk of Works.”’ 


J. MALCOLM DOSSOL, F.R.I.B.A. 
Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 429 
WANTED immediately for general ,practice, com- 


petent Architect’s Assistant, with sound knowledge 
of quantities and builders’ accounts; also compe: 
tent Draughtsman, must be ‘good ‘colourist and 
printer and. have sound knowledge of construction.— 
Full particulars and salary required to Wellsted 
Dossor and Wellsted, Waterloo Chambers, Hull. 430 


For Sale. 


Siz lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


SCAFFOLDING for Sale.—Large quantity of new 
spruce boards, poles, and pudlogs; delivered any- 
where,—Lyons, 162, Holland Road, Kensington, 711 


BLACK MILD STEEL FLAT BARS. 


PUP hs Me Gets ean ks eae ae oe ae eS A 90 tons. 
yea ya ap tM be Bee ak Pie 70 tons. 
fie bee. dot ae is Bate Pree oe hy 40 tons. 
EIB (Vis. due Fe St ¢ Pe een eee pepe 50 tons. 
22 nex 1s ORs eee ee 150 tons. 
2 Win. Soak PIN ease serene eee 12 tons. 
2. “in. Seen ee ee oe 12 tons. 
Also some intermediate jsizes. 
All new material in good condition, being only 


stock rusty. Price, £26 per ton f.o.r. 
immediate clearance of big lots. 

THOS. W. WARD, LTD.. 

Silvertown, London, 


London for 


E.16. 424 
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Tender. 


Six lines, 6s.; each additional line, 6d. 


BIRSTALL URBAN {DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HOUSING SCHEME. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


The above Council propose to carry out a Hous- 
ing Scheme upon the Nova KHstate, off Bradford 
Road, Birstall, near Leeds, covering an area of 25 
acres. ‘Tne work inyolves the construction of 
Streets, Sewers, Street Planting, Bowling Green, and 
the erection of about 250 Houses. 

The Council invite tenders for the execution of 
the whole of the various works as indicated above. 

The Houses are divided into groups for the pur- 
pose of tendering, but tenders may be submitted for 
one or more groups, and for the work of separate 
trades, or for the whole of the Houses. 

The Street Works, Sewers, etc., for the whole of 
Ae has will form the subject of a separate con- 
ract, 

The drawings and specifications may be inspected 
at the Offices of the Architct to the Council, Mr. 
Norman Culley, F.R.I.B.A., 13, John William Street, 
Huddersfield, or at the Council Offices, Birstall, near 
ae during office hours, on and after July ly, 
92 

Bills of Quantities and Forms of Tender will be 
forwarded to any Contractor on payment of £4 4s., 
which will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide 
Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, upon the 
dorsed ‘‘ Housing Tender,” 
me on or before 12 
1920. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, and the acceptance of Tenders is subject 
to the approval of the Ministry of Health. 


HORACE GRAY, 
Clerk to the Council. 


Forms provided, en- 
are to be delivered to 
o’clock noon on Monday, July 26, 


Council Offices, 
Birstall, near Leeds. 
June 25, 1920. 423 


RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL OF BATTLE. 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Persons cesirous of tendering for the erection of 
Cottages in the Parishes of Ewhurst, Sedlescomb, 
Mountfield, Westfield, Brightling, Dallington, Ash- 
burnham, Crowhurst, and Catsfield, in the Rural 
District of Battle, are invited to send their names 
and addresses to the undersigned. 


F. GORHAM TICEHURST, 


Clerk to the Council. 
District Register Offices, 
Battle, Sussex. 427 


Miscellaneous. 
Siz lines or under, 48. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Kuucatwonal, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects; second-hand at half prices; new books at ais- 
coulL prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given, 
—W. and CU. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart. 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLYTES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Koad). 


STRODE AND CO., LTD,, Engineers and Metal 
Workers, Manufacturera of Aero, Marine, and Auto 
mobile Engine Parts, Contractors for Lighting and 
Power, Heating and Ventilation48, Osnaburgh 
Street, London, N.W.1, and 18, Easy Row, Birming- 


TYPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth J. Speakman, 12, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). 
T.N., Gerrard 6179. Architects’ specifications, sur- 
veyors’ bills of quantities, etc. Eight clear carbon 
copies obtainable. Special attention given to accu- 
racy and neatness; many yeurs’ experience. Tariff 
on application. 


WANTED, copy of the ‘‘ Architectural Review ” for 
January, 1908.—Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29, 
Tothill Street, ¢.W.1, 


DOORS AND WINDOW FRAMES.—Factory with ex- 
tensive wood-working plant seeks contracts for 
manufacturing on large scale.—Inquiries addressed 
Box 4381 will receive immediate attention . 431 


1920. 


Standard - 
Architectural Works 


Architectural Waterttslours and Etchings of 
W. Walcot. 
Price £3 3s. Od. nett. 


Small Houses of the late Georgian Period, 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F. R.IB.A. Price £1 Js 
nett. 


Houses for Workers. 
Price 7s. 6d. nett. Postage 6d. inland. 


112 pages. 7s. 6d. nett. Postage 6d. inland. 
Concise Costing for Houses. 


By T. SUMNER SMITH, M.Q.S.A., F.I. Mh 
5s. 6d. post free. 


Recent English Domestic Architecture. 


Edited by Msrvyn E. Macartnay, B.A., FSA. 
F.R.I.B.A. 3 Vols. Price 103. 6d. each nett 
Each volume contains over 200 pages. . 


The Rebuilding of Belgium. 
Price 1s. nett. Postage 1#d. inland. 


Building Trade Terms. 
Price ls. nett. Postage 14d. inland. 


The Architects’ Library of Plates. 
7 Portfolios. 7s. 6d. each. Postage 6d. inland. 


Practical Notes 
for Architectural Draughtsmen, 


By W. 8S. Cross, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and ALA 
Mounsy, M.A., F.R.I.B.A A Portfolio of 
Plates. Price £1 1s. nett. 


Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 


A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Sel 
by MERVYN E. MacarRTNzy, B.A., F.S.A., FRI. 
Price 10s. 6d. nett. 


Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 


Selected by MERVYN E. MACcARTNBY, B.A., F.S 
F.R.I.B.A. 4 Vols. Over 450 Plates. £1 1s, 
“each nett. 


Some Famous Buildings and their Story. 


By A. W. CLaPHAM, F.S.A., and W H. GoprreY 
Price 5s. nett. Postage 6d. inland. 


Etchings by Piranesi. 


With introduction by Prof. REILLY, M.A. 
F.R.I.B.A. 2 Vols. 50 Selected ‘Plates in each vol 
Price 3s. 6d. each nett. Postage éd. inland 


Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 


Edited by Prof. C. H. Rriwy, M.A., F.R.I.B 
Vols. II. and III. Price 5s. each nett. Postage 
inland. Vol. IV. Just Published. 10s. 6d. m 
Postage 6d. 


English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


Prefatory Articles by Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON 
Bart., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and CHARLES SPOON 


F.R.LB.A 
Over 200 pages. Price 6s. 6d. nett. ro $d. 
inland 
Chronological History of British Archit 
ture. 


Price 15s. 6d. nett. Profusely Illustrated, ¥ 
Articles by Prof. EDWARD 8. PRIOR eK. F 
F.R.I.B.A., J. A. GotcH, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
MERVYN E. MACARTNRY, B.A., F'S.A., oe 


Who’s Who in Architecture. 


Published 1914 at 10s. 6d. Price 58. net. 
age 6d. inland. 


. 


Specification for Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors. 


Over 500 Pages. Issued Annually. Price 5s. nett 
Postage 9d. inland. 


The Architectural Review. 
Monthly. Price 2s. 6d. nett 


The Architects’ Journal, 
Weekly (Wednesday). Price 6d. 
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27-29, Tothill Street, Westminst 


KINNEAR 


| 
PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


SHUTTERS 


Car and Bus Depots, 
Generating Stations, 
Boiler Houses, 
Harbour Warehouses 
Core Ovens, 
Garages, and 
Entrances Generally 


' On Admiralty, War Office and other Lists. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM 


_ GLASGOW: 121 West George St. 
MANCHERESTER : 90 Deansgate. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES &c. 
ELECTROGRAPHED (the cheapest process) 
LITHOGRAPHED or LITHO-TYPED 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK ONLY 


PHOTO COPIES, PLANS & TRACINGS 
ARTISTIC & COLOUR PRINTING 
(& Wm. HARDAKER 
OLDACRES & pon (Established 1880), 
Architectural Printers Oiice 44, BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 


Telephone: No. 6863 Holborn. 


WM OLIVER & SONS LTD, 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses. 


ENGLISH TIMBER. 


Seasoned Quartered Oak, Oak Butts, 
Aeroplane Ash, Walnut, &c. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1 


MOTOR . LORRIES 
FOR HIRE 


PAINE & PATTERSON 
85, Bickersteth Rd., Tooting, $.W.17 


REPAIRS. OVERHAULS. GARAGE. 
*Phone: Streatham, 1991. 


FOR EVERY KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


SEND TO 


LANGFIER, 


(Commercial Department.) 


343, FINCHLEY ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
Phone: 1250 HAMPSTEAD. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


Prepared for General Work, Housing, 


etc. 
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JOINERY 


Housing Schemes. 


Send for latest quotations from 


E. MORLEY & SONS, 


Contractors, Derby. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS & BUILDERS 


A. E. & C. COWELL 


33, Ferncliff Read, 
Dalston, E8. 


Telephone: Dalston 642. 

Depot : 

Statmer’s Road, 
Mile End Read, E. 
Furnave Ashee—for 
disposal apprexi- 
mately 166 tens 
per day, by 
| Road, Rail er 


Estimates 
furnished 
for Demolition 
of property, how- 
ever large or small, 
also for excavation 
work of every de- 
scription. 

Cartage of rubbish and stup- 
p'tes of sand and ballast oy all 
descriptions tendered for. 


Factories, 


Surveyor.—Box 498. 


Exp erienced Broken bricks supplied graded to any 8.2, 


CONCRETING A SPECIALITY, 


by 


ARCHITECTURAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


HE attention of Architects, and of those 
interested in Architecture, is called to the 
facilities afforded by the specially appointed 

Reading Room at 27-29, Tothill St., Westminster. 


This Room has been set apart in order that 
the numerous Works in the Library may be 
referred to in quietude and ease. 

Overseas Members of the Profession, and also 
Architectural Students, are cordially invited to 
make the fullest use of the Library. 


UR SPECIAL OFFER 
TO SUBSCRIBERS 


of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, which will be 
found interesting and advantageous, is ready for 
distribution. 


The upheaval in the profession and the in- 
numerable changes in addresses make it difficult 
to get this offer into circulation. 
Would readers please send a post card with name 
and address asking for particulars. It will interest 
every subscriber. 
Please address: 
The Publisher, TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


INVALUABLE TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 
a hl 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


By A. W. S. Cross, M.A, F.RIB.A. and Avan E. Monsy, M.A, F.RILB.A. 


At a time when classical architecture is coming more and more into vogue, it is essential 


that the draughtsman 
manner. Such facility can 
of setting up drawings. 


only be 


should beable to set: ont=" The Orders” 


It is the special object of this volume to show 


in a rapid and precise 
the best methods 
these methods. 


acquired by familiarity with 


The plates are not confined to “The Orders » proper, but embrace their application 
to windows, doorways, arcading, niches, etc., and include also a number of large 
illustrations, domes, staircases, and _ other constructional features, as well as_ plates 


illustrating the best methods of setting up perspectives and the projection of shadows. 


One Portfolio (19 in. by 14 in.). 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 


£12k: 0 oie Strive > 


24-296 SLOTHILE 


Price net. 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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HAYWARDS STEEL CASEMENTS 


For COTTAGES and HOUSING &c. 


OPENING FRAMES FOR HANGING ee ees IN WOOD OR MASONRY. | 


ey 


E i] 
ixed Frames and Casements and Fan- _Pivoted to } ; 

peain lead glazing lights, opening in, in nd pot. gee | Hone ees nny sen pans vies panes cearpibt | 

sagen a and Square Glazed ees Prior ”’ With ‘‘Prior” Glaz'ng Plain and Obscure ORNAMENTAL LEADED GLAZING FOR | 

Panes. Glass. and Ornaments. Glass. - HOUSES, COTTAGES, &c, i 

j 


MANCHESTER 
Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, BOROUGH, LONDON, See GLASGOW | 


Min. Munitions, H.M. Office of Works, &c. —- Telephone: HOP 3642 (3 lines) —— PLYMOUTH, &c. | 


HAYW ARDS LID UNION STREEP vsiisoscats | 
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LEADesBITUMEN __ 
~  DAMPCOURSE | 


With shifting subsoil and heavy superstructure, settlement frac- 
tures are bound to occur in the old-fashioned dampcourses through 
which ground moisture will creep, causing irrevocable damage. 

’ Reliance” Lead and Bitumen Dampcourse fills every con- 
ceivable requirement, and meets all such emergencies, It consists 
of sheet lead hermetically sealed in bitumen and carried between 
layers of thin vulcanite sheeting. 

The lead is impervious to moisture, and the layer of bitumen 
fully protects the lead from the corrosive action of lime acids and 
other chemical compounds. It is uniformly flexible, easy to handle, 
and is not affected by settlement. It does not squeeze out. 

We shall be pleased to supply all technical particulars, 
estimates and literature on application. 


Cut to any width wall up to 36 inches. 


VULCANITE Ltd., 118, Cannon St., E.C.4 


LAGANVALE, BELFAST. 


N 
ALL BRITISH 


TAR MACADAM PLANT 
STEEL PILING & PLANT 


CONCRETE MIXERS WATER FILTERING PLANT l 


BUCKET HOISTS 


“turn it out” Better, Quicker, CHEAPER, CONCRETE CARTS 
ig ae en or a eT See. LAGH 1” RALLWAY. EQUIPMENT 
ECAUSE they have a unique, extra rapid system of mixing J]P WAGONS, etc. 


and many exclusive operating advantages—all explained : 
in Book 151. And remember this: the quality of material All do their work better and last 
and workmanship put into RANSOME Mixers enables these longer if they bear the word 
sturdy machines to stand the racket and continue to make §RANSOME. Write for information. 
money for their owners years after the other kind have. 
been scrapped. \ Users say so. : 
z Different models and capacities to meet all requirements. 
' Hand or power. Stationary or on wheels. Standardised 
} interchangeable parts. 
| ‘The lists of Government Depts., Municipalities, Corpora- 
_ tions, Waterworks, Railways, Docks Companies, great. 
| Contractors, etc., using RANSOME Mixers is‘ “rather 
I. convincing.” ‘Why not write to RANSOME’S NOW ? 
, Write to DeptM, — 
~ RANSOME-VERMEHR MACHINERY CO., LTD., 
§ 14-16, Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, S.W.1. : 1163. 


Telephone: Vict. 8060 (4 lines.) Telegrams: Vermehrico, Sowest, London. 


oa : : Contains many 
Contractors to British Admiralty, War Office, India Office, Crown Agents, Ruatagren ne: 


Free and 
without 
obligation 


Ministry of Munitions, etc. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Owing to the great demand for “MON 
LITHCRETE” The Fawcett Construction Go., 
Ltd., late of 47, Victoria Street, have moved to 


larger Offices at 
6s, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 


“MON LITHCRET 


can be supplied from stock 


within a few days from receipt of order. 


Telephone: Tele grams: 
Vic. 5846. | Abednego, Vic., London. 


The Fawcett Construction Co., Ltd., 
65, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
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